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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 

The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  viz:  '*  That  the  value 
of  foreign  coins,  as  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "  the  value  of 
the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  esti- 
mated annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  ist  day  of 
January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  statements  were 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that  issued  on  January  i,  1874, 
and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January  i,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  October  i,  1890,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quar- 
terly, beginning  with  the  statement  issued  on  January  i,  1891. 

The  fact  that  the  market  exchange-  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  in  many  in- 
stances from  that  given  by  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  the  basis 
of  the  quarterly  valuations  was  asked  from  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  under  date  of  February  7,  1898,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preston  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard,  the  value  of  its  standard  coins 
is  estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  fine  of  gold  in  them,  480  grains 
being  reckoned  equivalent  to  ^20.67  in  United  States  gold,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  grains  in  proportion.  When  a  country  has  the  double  standard,  but  keeps  its 
full  legal-tender  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  countries  with  the  single  silver  standard  is 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  average  market  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contained 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  their  value  in 
United  States  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
silver-standard  countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as 
if  they  had  the  single  gold  standard. 

"These  valuations  are  used  in  estimating  the  values  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  Indian  rupee,  although  calculated 
according  to  law  at  the  value  of  the  pure  metal  contained  therein,  has  a  commercial 
value  above  the  value  of  the  silver  bullion;  consequently  the  value  for  customs  pur- 
poses is  determined  in  each  case  by  the  consular  certificates  attached  to  the  invoice 
of  exports  from  that  country  to  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1874,  to  July  i,  1899,  have 
been  prepared,  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  in  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  values,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other 
reports.  The  series  of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years, 
are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations.    When  it  is  taken  into  account 
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6  VALUES    OF    FOREIGN    COINS    AND    CURRENCIES. 

that  the  ruble  of  Russia,  for  instance,  fluctuated  from  77.17  cents  in  1874  to  37.4 
cents  in  April,  1897,  such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations 
of  values,  trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  **fluctuating-currency  countries" 
should  be  made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year  up  to  and  Including 
1890,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years  1876, 1877, 1879, 
1881,  1882,  and  1891-95  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  showing  the  least 
fluctuations  when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz:  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies,  (B)  countries  with  fluctuating  cur- 
rencies, and  (C)  quarterly  valuations  of  fluctuating  currencies. 


VALUES   OF    FOREIGN    COINS    AND   CURRENCIES. 


A. — Countries  with  fixed  currencies. 

The  follov-ing  official  (United  Sutes  Treasury)  valuations  of  foreign  coins  go  not  include  **  ratfes  of 
exchange." 


Countries. 

Standard. 

Monetary  unit. 

Value  in 
U.S.  gold. 

Coins. 

Argentine  Republic*. 

Austria^H  ungaryt.^ . . 
Belgium  .■.r.-r.-,-,',-,,-,-, 

Goid  and  silver.. 
Gold 

Peso 

I0.96.5 

.ao.3 

•19.3 

.54f6 
z.oo 

z.cx> 

•36.5 

.46,5 
.92,6 
.26,8 

4-94>3 

.«9.3 
.19.3 

.23.8 
4.86,65^ 

•19.3 

.96.S 
•i9»3 

•49.8 
x.oo 
.40,2 

1.01,4 
1.08 
.51.S 

•19.3 

.26,8 
•19.3 

.04.4 

1.03.4 

•19.3 

Gold— Argentine  ($4.82,4)  and 
}^  Argentine;  silver— peso  and 
divisions. 

Gold— ao  crowns  ($4.05,2)  and 
xo  crowns. 

Gold— xo  and  20  franc  pieces; 
silver— 5  francs. 

Gold— 5,  zo,  and  20  milreis;  %\\- 
ver— }i$,  z,  and  2  milreis. 

Crown 

Gold  and  silver.. 
Gold 

Franc 

Brazil  .n..................T- 

Milreis. «... 

British  North  Amer- 

^o 

Dollar 

ca  (except  New- 
foundland). 

British  HcMiduras...... 

xlo 

Ao 

Chile  — 

^io 

Peso 

Gold— escudo  ($z.as),  doubloon 
(|3-65).    and    condor   ($7.30); 
Sliver— peso  and  divisions. 

Gold— 2, 5,  zo,  and  20 colons;  sil- 
ver—5,  zo,25,and  socentisimos. 

Gold — doubloon    ($5.oi«7);    sil- 
ver—peso (60  cents). 

Gold— zo  and  20  crowns. 

Costa  Rica.........T...t^tT 

„ jdo .« 

Colon. «••.• 

Cuba 

Gold  and  silver.. 

jdo 

Denmark .................. 

Gold 

Crown 

EmrDt. 

.do 

Pound  (loo  pias- 
ters). 

Mark. 

Gold— zo,  20,  50,  and  zoo  pias- 
ters; silver— z,  2,  zo,  and  20 
piasters. 

Gold— xo  and  20  marks  ($1.93 
and  $3.85,9). 

Gold — 5,    zo,    20,    50,    and    zoo 
francs;  silver— 5  francs. 

Gold— 5,  zo,  and  20  marks. 

Gold— sovereign   (pound   ster- 
ling) and  half  sovereign. 

Gold— 5,  zo,  20, 50,  and  zoodrach- 
mas;  stiver— 5  drachmas. 

Silver— gourde. 

Gold — 5,  zo,  20,  50,  and  zoo  lire 
silver— 5  lirg. 

Gold— z,  a,  5,  zo,  and  ao  yen. 

Finland 

.......«do 

France •... 

Gold  and  silver.. 
Gold 

Franc 

Mark. 

Great  Britain 

Jo 

Found  sterling... 
Drachma 

Gold  and  silver.. 

Haiti 

Gourde 

Italy 

,,Aq 

Lira 

TaDanl 

Gold 

Yen 

Liberia 

..'......do 

Dollar 

NetherlandsS..... 

Newfoundland 

Gold  and  silver.. 
Gold  

Florin 

Gold— xo  florins;  silver—^,  x, 
and  2^  florins. 

Gold— $2  ($2.02,7). 

Gold— X,  2,  5,  and  xo  milreis. 

Gold— imperial  ($7.7x8)  and  % 
imperial  ($3.80);  silver— 3<,  H, 
and  z  ruble. 

Gold— 25  pesetas;  silver— 5  pese- 
tas. 

Gold — zo  and  ao  crowns. 

Dollar 

Portugal 

.Jdo 

Milreis 

Russia  |..... 

.......xlo « 

Ruble 

Spain 

Gold  and  silver.. 

« 

Gold 

Peseta 

r~***           *••••■••••*••**••• 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Switzerland 

Crown .' 

Gold  and  silver.. 
Gold 

Franc..... 

Gold — 5,    zo,    20,    50,    and    zoo 
francs;  silver— 5  francs. 

Gold — 25,  50,  zoo,  aoo,  and  500 
piasters. 

Gold— peso:  silver— peso  and 
divisions. 

Gold — 5,  zo,  ao,  50,  and  zoo  boli- 
vars; silver— 5  bolivars. 

Turkey 

Plaster. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela. 

Gold 

Peso 

Gold  and  silver.. 

Bolivar. 

*  In  Z874  and  1875,  the  gold  sundard  prevailed. 

t  The  gold  standard  was  adopted  October  z,  1892.  (See  Consular  Reports  No.  X47,  p.  623.)  Values 
are  still,  however,  frequently  expressed  in  the  florin  or  gulden,  which  is  worth  a  crowns  or  40.6  cents. 

X  Gold  standard  adopted  October  z,  1897.    (See  Consular  Reports  No.  aoz,  p.  259.) 

I  See  note  to  table  of  fluctuating  currencies. 

I  For  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  goU  standard,  see  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce, 
s8g6-97«  P>  a5«* 
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B. — Countries  vnth  fluctuating  currencies ^  18^4- i8go. 


Countries. 


Austria- Hungary*. 
Bolivia 


Central  America. 

China 

Colombia... 

Ecuador. 

Egyptt -.. 


India. 

Japan. 

Mexico 

Netherlands^. 


Peru..... 
Russia.. 
Tripoli. 


Standard. 


Silver. 


4 41\/b ••«••••« 


do. 

Silver. 

.do. 

.do. 

Gold... 


Monetary  unit 


Silver 

Gold 1 

Silver j" 

-do 

Gold    and 
Silver. 

Silver 

■  ••••■wClO«*««  ■••••■ 


Florin.M..«. < 

Dollar  until 
i8qo;  bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

Peso.- , 

Haikwan  tacl.. 

Peso 

....^jAo 

Pound  (too 
plasters). 

Rupee...'. 


Yen. 


Dollar. 
Florin.. 


SoU 

Ruble 

Mahbub  of  90 
plasters. 


Value  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar 
on  January  i — 


1874. 


|o.47,6 
•96.S 


.96*5 
x.6z 

•96.S 
-96,5 


X87S. 


I0.45.3 
.96.5 


.91,8 
x.6z 

.91,8 


•45.8 
•99.7 


•43*6 
•99.7 


1-04.7} 
•  40.5 

•92.5 

•77»»7 

.87.09 


■99.8 
•38,5 

.91,8 

•73.4 
.82,9 


X878. 


|o.45.3 
•96,5 


.91,8 


.96,5 
.91,8 

4-97.4 

•43.6 
•99.7 


•99.8 
■38,5 

.91,8 

-73.4 
.82,9 


1880. 


|o-4i.3 
.83,6 


.83,6 


.83.6 
.83,6 

4-97.4 

•39.7 
•99.7 


.90,9 

.40,2 

.83,6 
.66,9 
•74.8 


2883. 


I0.40,  X 
.8z,a 


.81, a 

.8t,3 

4.90 
.38,6 


.87,6 
.88,2 


.81,2 

.65 

•73.3 


1884. 


$o-39.8 
.80,6 


.80,6 
.80,6 
4.90 

•38,3 


.86,9 
.87,5 


.80,6 

.64,5 
•72.7 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary*. 
Bolivia.... 


Central  America.. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Egyptt... 


India 

Japan.*.... 

Mexico.^. 

Peru 

Russia..... 
Tripoli.... 


Standard. 


Silver. 
.......do. 


-do. 

.do. 

Ao. 

Gold.... 


Silver. 
Gold... 
Silver. 

.do 

Silver. 

> -do. 

.do 


•••  •••••• 


Monetary  unit. 


Florin 

Dollar  until 
1880;  bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

Peso 

Ao 

-do 

Pound  (xoo 
piasters). 

Rupee. 


Yen. 


Dollar 

Sol 

Ruble 

Mahbub  of  20 
piasters. 


Value  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar 
on  Janury  x — 


X885. 


|o-39.3 
.79.5 


•79.S 

•79.5 
4.90 

.37.8 


-85,8 
.86,4 

•79.5 
.63,6 

•71.7 


x886. 


I0.37.1 
.75. « 


•75.1 
•75, X 
4^99 

•  35.7 


.8x 
.8x,6 

•75.1 
.60, X 

•67.7 


X887. 


|o.35,9 

•72.7 


.72,7 

•73.7 

4<94.3 

•34i6 

•99.7 

.78,4 

-79 

•72.7 
.58,2 

.65,6 


x888. 


|o^34.5 
.69,9 


.69,9 

.69,9 

.69,9 

4-94.3 

•  32,2 

•99.7 

.75.3 

.75.9 
.69,9 

•55.9 
•63 


X889. 


|o-33,6 
.68 


.68 

.68 

.68 

4-94.3 

•32,3 

•99.7 
•73.4 

•73.9 
.68 

•54.4 
.61,4 


X690W 


$0.42 
.85 


.85 

.85 

.85 

4^94»3 

•40.4 
.99.7 
.9*. 7 
.92.3 

•85 
.68 

.76,7 


*  The  silver  standard  prevailed  in  Austria-Hungary  up  to  1892.    The  law  of  August  2  of  that  year 
(see  Consular  Reports,  No.  X47,  p.  623)  established  the  gold  standard. 
tThe  Egyptian  pound  became  fixed  in  value  at  $4.94,3  in  1887. 
^The  Netherlands  florin  fluctuated  up  to  the  year  z88o,  when  it  became  fixed  at  40.2  cents. 


VALUES   OF    FOREIGN    COINS    AND    CURRENCIES. 


C. — Quarterly  valuations  of  fltutuating  currencies. 


Countries. 


Bolivia...^ 

Central  AmcT' 
ica. 


Chlna...^.. 


Colomoia. 
Ecuador... 
India........ 

Japan ...... 

Mexico..... 

Persia 

Peru. 

Russia..... 
TripolL.... 


Monetary  unit. 


Silver  boliviano. 
Silver  peso 


1896. 


Jan.  z. 


•49.1 


Amoy  ta,el 

Canton  tael.. 

Chefoo  tael 

Chinldang:  tael .. 

Fuchau  tael 

Haikwan  tael.... 

Hanloiu  tael 

Ninsfpo  tael 

Niuchwang'tael. 
Shanghai  tael.... 

Swatow  tael 

Takaouel 

TientsiA  uel 

Silver  peso........^ 

.do 

Silver  rupee 

Silver  yen. 

Silver  dollar 

Silver  kran... 

Silver  soL 

Silver  ruble 

Silver  mahbub... 


•75.9 


.80,8 


.72,5 


•76.9 

•49.1 
.23.3 
•52.9 
•53i3 
.09 

■49.1 
•39.3 
•44.3 


April  z. 


$o.49.3 
•49.3 


•76.3 


.81,2 


■72.9 


•77.3 

•49.3 

•49.3 

•  23.4 

•53,  a 

.53.6 
.09, z 

.49,3 
•39.5 
•44.5 


July  1. 


|o^49.7 
.49.7 


.76,9 


.81,9 


•73.5 


.78 
•49.7 
•49.7 
.33,6 

•53.a 

•54 

.09,2 

•49.7 
•39.8 
•44.9 


Oct.  z. 


$©•49 
49 


79.3 

79 

75.8 

77.4 

73.3 
80,6 

74.  a 
76,2 

74.3 
72,4 
73, « 
79.8 
76,8 

49 

49 

23.3 

52,8 

53.2 

09 

49 

39.2 

44i2 


Z897. 


Jan.  z. 


|o^47.4 
•47.4 

•76,7 
•76.5 
•73.3 

.74.9 
.70,9 

•78 

•7»,7 

•73,7 

•71.9 

.70 

.70,8 

•77.2 

•74,3 

•47,4 

•47,4 

•22,5 

•51,1 

•5«,5 
.08,7 

•47,4 
•37.9 


April  z. 


10.46,8 
46,5 

75.7 
75.5 
72.4 
73.9 
70 

77 
70,8 

72.8 

71 
69,1 

69.9 
76,2 

73.4 
46.8 
46.8 

22,2 

50,5 
50,8 
08.6 
46.8 

37.4 


July  I. 


|o^44.3 
•44.3 

•71.7 

•  71.5 
.68,6 
.70 
•66.3 

•73. « 
.67, z 

.68,9 

.67,2 

•65,5 
.66,3 

•  72, a 

•69.5 

•44.3 

•44.3 
.21,1 


OcL  z. 

|o.4Z,2 

•41.2 

.66,4 

•66.4 

•63.7 

•65,1 

.61,6 

.67,8 

•62,3 

.64 

.6a,  5 

.60,8 

•61,5 

•67 

.64.6 

•  41,2 

•4»,2 

•19.6 


.48,2 
.08,3 
•44.3 


•  44.6 
.07,6 
.41,2 


Countriea. 


Bolivia — 

Gentral  America... 


China... 


CotomlMa  ... 

Ecuador 

India*.. 

Japan 

Mexico 

Persia 

Peru 


Monetary  unit. 


Silver  boliviano. 

Silver  peso 

Amoy  tael......... 

Canton  taeL. 

Chefoo  taeL 

Chinkiang'  tael.. 

Fuchau  tael 

Haikwan  tael.,.. 

Hankau  tael 

Ningpo  tael 

Niuchwang  tael. 
Shanghai  tael.... 

Swatow  tael 

Takao  tael 

Tientsin  uel 

Silver  pesa.. 

.do 

Silver  rupee 

Silver  yen 

Silver  dollar 

Silver  kran 

Silver 'sol 


Z898. 


Jan.  z. 


$o^42,4 
•4X,4 
•68,5 

•68,3 
•65.5 
.66,9 

•63.4 
•69.7 
.64, z 

•64.3 
•65,9 
.6a, 6 

■63,3 

.(^ 

•66,4 

•42,4 
•42,4 

.20,Z 


April  z. 


$0.40,9 
.40,9 
.66,3 
.66 

•63.3 
•64,6 
.6z,a 

•67,3 
.6z,9 

•63 

.62 

•60,4 

.6z,z 

.66,6 

.64,  z 

.40,9 

.40,9 

•  iq.z 


•46 

•07,8 

•42,4 


•44.4 
■07,5 
.40,9 


July  z. 


$o.4Z,8 
.41,8 
.67,6 

•67.4 
.64,6 
.66 

•  6-2,5 
.68,8 
•63,2 
•65 

•63,4 
•6z,7 

.62,4 

.68 

•65,5 
.41.8 

•  41,8 
•19.9 


Oct.  z. 


•45.4 
■07,7 
.41.8 


I0.43.6 
•  43,6 
.70,6 

.70,4 
.67,5 
.69 

.65,3 
.71.8 
.66 

•67,9 
.66,2 

•64,5 
■65,2 

•71 

.68,4 

•43,6 

.43.6 

.20,7 


•47.4 
.08 

•43,6 


Z899. 


Jan.  z. 


|o.43,9 
•43,9 
•71 
.70,8 
.67,9 

•69.3 
•65,6 
.72,2 
.66,4 
.68,2 
•66,5 
.64.8 

.65,5 
•71,4 
.68,8 

•43,9 
•43,9 
.20,8 


.47,7 
.08, z 

•43.9 


April  z. 


|o^43.4 
•43.4 

•  70,2 

•70 

•  67,2 
.68,6 

•65 

•71.4 

•65.7 

•67.5 

•65.9 

.64, z 

.64,9 

•70,7 
.    .68 

•  43,4 

•43,4 
.20,6 


•47,2 
ro8 

•43,4 


July  1. 

I0.44.3 
•44.3 
•7«.6 

•7».4 
.68,4 

•69,9 
.66,3 
.72,8 

•67 
.68,8 
.67, X 

•65.4 
.66,1 

•  72 

•69.4 

•44.3 

•44,3 

.21 

•49,8 
.48, z 
.08,3 
•44,3 


•The  coouncrdal  value  of  the  rupee  to  be  determined  by  consular  certificate. 


FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as 
are  given  from  time  to  time  in  Consular  Reports  and  in  Commer- 
cial Relations: 

Foreign  weights  and  measures^  with  American  equivalents. 


Denominaliona. 


Almude 
Ardeb... 
Are 


Arobe 

Arratel  or  libra. 

Arroba  (dry) 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arroba  (liquid).... 

Arshine 

Arshine  (square). 

Artel 

Baril 

Barrel 

Do 

Berkovets 

Bongkal 

Bouw 

Bu 


Butt  (wine) , 

Cafiiso.M 

Candy 

Do 

Cantar , 

Do 

Do 

Cantaro  (cantar). 

Carga , 

Catty 

Do* 

Do 

Do , 

Centaro , 

Centner..". 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ." 

Do 

Do 

Chih^ 


Where  used. 


Portufiral 

Egypt 

Metric 

Paraguay 

Portugal 

Afgentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Spain 

Venezuela 

Cuba,  Spain,  and  Venezuela 

Russia 

.....xlo 

Morocco 

Argentine  Republic  and  Mexico. 

Malta  (customs) 

Spain  (raisins) 

Russia.. 

India 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Spain 

Malta 

India  (Bombay) 

India  (Madras) 

Morocco 

Syria  (Damascus) 

Turkey 

Malte - 

Mexico  and  Salvador. 

China 

Japan 

Java,  Slam,  and  Malacca... 

Sumatra 

Central  America 

Bremen  and  Brunswick 

DannstadL 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Nuremberg 

Prussia. 

Sweden 

Vienna ■• 

ZoUvercin 

Double  or  metric 

China 


American  equivalents. 


♦More  frequently  called  "Idn. 
avoirdupois. 

10 


>» 


Among  merchants  in  the  treaty  ports 


4.423  gallons. 

7.6907  bushels. 

0.0247 X  acre. 

2$  pounds. 

x.ozz  pounds. 

35.3175  pounds. 

39.38  pounds. 

35.3664  pounds. 

32.36  pounds. 

35.36  pounds. 

25.4024  pounds. 

4.263  gallons. 

28  inches. 

5.44  square  feet. 

z.  12  pounds. 

30.0787  gallons. 

IX. 4  gallons. 

zoo  pounds. 

36Z.12  pounds. 

833  grains. 

7,096.5  square  meters. 

o.z  inch. 

140  gallons. 

5.4  gallons. 

529  pounds. 

500  pounds. 

113  pounds. 

575  pounds. 

Z24.7036  p>ounds. 

175  pounds. 

300  pounds. 

i.333J4(iM)  pounds. 
Z.3X  pounds. 
X.  35  pounds. 
2.12  pounds. 
4.2631  gallons, 
z  17. 5  pounds. 
ZZ0.24  pounds, 
zio.zx  pounds. 
XI 2. 43  pounds. 
X13.44  pounds. 
93.7  pounds. 
123.5  pounds, 
no. 24  pounds. 
220.46  pounds. 
Z4  inches. 

it  equals  x.333^  pounds 


FOREIGN   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 
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Foreign  weights  and  measures^  with  American  equivalents — Continued. 


Denominations. 


Coyan.^ :•••• 

Do...... 

Cuadra.~~ 

Dot- 

Do... 

Do-.. 

Cubic  meter 

Cw^t.  (bondredweiiflit) 

Dcasiatine 

Do.. 

Drachme. 

Efryptian  weights  and  measures.. 

Panega  (dry). 

Do. 

Do.. 

Da.. '- 

Da- 


Da.~ 

Do.- 

Da.w....< 

Faoega  (liquid). 

Feddan. 

Frail  (raisins).... 
Frasoa.. 

Da- 

Fuder 

Gamice 

Gram. 

Hectare 

Hectoliter: 

Dry 

Liquid 

Joch 

Ken 

Kilogram  (kUo).. 

Kilometer 

kUfter 

Koku 

Korree 

Kwan 

Last 

Do. 

Do 


Da.» 

Do. 

Do 

League  (land). 

Li 

Libra  (pound). 

Da... 

Da.~ 

Do^ 

Do-~ 

Do 

Do... 

Do. 

Do.... 

Da.~ 

LHer 

Urre  (pound). 


Where  used. 


Sarawak. 

Siam(Koyan) 

Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay 

Paraguay  (square) 

Uruguay... 

Metric 

British \ 

Russia 

Spain. 

Greece 

{See  Consular  Rbports  No.  144.) 

Central  America 

Chile. 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Morocco 


Uruguay  (doable).... 

Uruguay  (single) 

Venezuela 

Spain 

Egypt 

Spain. 

Argentine  Refniblic. 

Mexico 

Luxemburg... 

Russian  Poland 

Metric 

da 


......xlo 

.do 

Austria-Hungary 

Japan. 

Metric 

Ao 

Russia 

Japan 

Russia 

Japan  

Belgium  and  Holland. 
England  (dry  maltX.*** 
Germany 


Prussia 

Russian  Poland 

Spain  (salt) 

Paraguay 

China. 

Castilian. 

Argentine  Republic 

Central  America 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexica.. 

Peru 

Portugal.. 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 

Metric 

Greece...... 

Guiana 


American  equivalents. 


3,098  pounds. 
3,667  pounds. 
4.a  acres. 
78.9  yards. 
8.077  square  feet. 
Nearly  a  acres. 
35.3  cubic  feet. 
113  pounds. 
3.6997  acres. 
1.599  bushels. 
Half  ounce. 

'•5745  bushels. 

a.  575  bushels. 

X.S99  bushels. 

1.54738  bushels. 

Strilce  fanega,  70  lbs.; 
full  fanega,  118  lbs. 

7.776  bushels. 

3.888  bushels. 

X.599  bushels. 

16  gallons. 

Z.03  acres. 

50  pounds. 

a.  5096  quarts. 

3.5  quarts. 

364.17  gallons. 

0.88  gallon. 

i5'43a  grains. 

3.471  acres. 

3.838  bushels. 

36.4x7  gallons. 

1.433  acres. 

6  feet, 

3.3046  pounds. 

0.63x376  mile. 

3x6  cubic  feet. 

4.9639  bushels., 

3.5  bushels. 

8.38  pounds. 

85.134  bushels. 

83.53  bushels. 

3     metric     tons    (4,48 
pounds). 

z  I  a.  39  bushels. 

zi^  bushels. 

4,760  pounds. 

4,633  acres. 

3,xz5  feet. 

7,  loo-grains  (troy). 

X.0137  pounds. 

Z.043  pounds. 

x.bi4  pounds. 

z.ox6x  pounds. 

Z.0X465  pounds. 

X.0Z43  pounds. 

z.oiz  pounds. 

Z.0X43  pounds. 

x.ox6x  pounds. 

X.0567  quarts. 

x.x  pounds;. 

X.079Z  pounds. 
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FOREIGN    WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES. 


Foreign  weights  and  measures ^  with  American  equivalents — Continued. 


Denominiitions. 


Load. 


Manzana. 

Do 

Marc 

Maund 

Meter 

Mil 

Do 

MilU.- 

Morgen 

Oke 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pic 

Picul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pic 

Do 

Pik 

Pood 

Pund  (pound). 
Quarter 

Do 

QuinUL 

Do 

Do.M 

Do 

Do 

Do.- 

Do 

Do.~ 

Rottle 

Do 

Sagen... 

Salm. 


Sc 

Seer 

Shaku w ; 

Sho '. 

Standard  (St.  Petersburg). 

Stone... 

Suerte ~. 


Sun 

TaeL 

Tan 

Ta 

Ton 

Tonde  (cereals). 

Tondeland 

Tsubo 

Tsun. 

Tunna...... 

Tunnland 


Where  used. 


England  (timber).. 


Costa  Rica....... r.. 

Nicaragua  and  Salvador... 

Bolivia 

India 

Metric 

Denmark. 

Denmark  (geographical) 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras.... 

Prussia 

Egypt 

Greece 

Hungary..... 

Turkey 

Hungary  and  Wallachia 

Egypt 

Borneo  and  Celebes. 

China,  Japan,  and  Sumatra 

Java 

Philippine  Islands  (hemp) 

Philippine  Islands  (sugar)... , 

Argentine  Republic. 

Caslile , 

Turkey... , 

Russia A 

Denmark  and  Sweden 

Great  Britain. , 

London  (coal) , 

Argentine  Republic , 

Brazil , 

Castile,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Greece 

Newfoundland  (fish) 

Paraguay 

Syria*M 

Metric , 

Palestine , 

Syria 

Russia 

Malta 

Japan 

India 

Japan 

Ao 

Lumber  measure 

British 

Uruguay. 


Japan 

Cochin  China 

Japan. 

.do 

Space  measure... 

Denmark. 

....».do.... 

Japan. 

China. 

Sweden. 

xlo 


American  equivalents. 


Square,  50  cubic  feet; 
unhewn,  y>  cubic  feet; 
i  nch  planlcs,  6oo6uper« 
fidal  feet 

x|  acres. 
Z.727  acres. 
0.507  pound. 
Saf  pounds. 
39.37  inches. 
4.68  miles. 
4.61  miles. 
Z.Z4Q3  miles, 
ow63  acre. 
2.7225  pounds. 
a.84  pounds. 
3.08x7  pounds. 
2.854x8  pounds.  • 
2.5  pints, 
az^  inches. 
X35.64  pounds. 
'33M  pounds. 
X35.1  pounds. 
^39*45  pounds. 
Z40  pounds. 
0.9478  foot. 
0.9x407  foot. 
27.9  inches. 
36.XX2  pounds. 
X.X02  pounds. 
8.252  bushels. 
36  bushels. 
XOX.42  pounds. 
x3o.a6  pounds. 
zox.6x  pounds. 
X23.2  pounds. 
XX2  pounds, 
zoo  pounds. 
X25  pounds. 
220.46  pounds. 

6  pounds. 
S%  pounds. 

7  feet. 

490  pounds. 

o.oa45x  acres. 

X  pound  13  ounces. 

ZZ.9305  inches. 

X.6  quarts. 

Z65  cubic  feet. 

Z4  pounds. 

2,700  cuadras  (see  cua 
dra). 

Z.Z93  inches. 

590-75  grains  (troy). 

0.25  acre. 

2  pecks. 

40  cubic  feet 

3.94783  bushe 

z.  36  acres. 

6  feet  square. 

Z.4Z  inches. 

4.5  bushels. 

1.23  acres. 


FOREIGN   WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 
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Foreign  weights  and  measures,  itfith  American  equivalents — Continued. 


Denominatloos. 

Where  used. 

American  equivalents. 

34.Z908  inches. 
Ob9X4ZX7  yard. 
33.87  inches. 
$3,367  inches. 
33.384  inches. 
33.375  mches. 

33  inches. 

34  inches. 
33.364  inches, 
a.  707  gallons. 
71.  X  square  rods. 
a663  mile. 
41.98  acres. 

Do........'. 

Castile.... 

Central  America—r^-f »--r.tT--»TT,T„., 

Do 

Do— 

Chile  and  Peru.~..... 

Do— 

Cuba - 

Dou. 

Curacao............... 

Mexico......... 

D<v-_ 

Paramiav....... 

Do— 

Venezuela 

V«lro^_...... 

Russia 

Venrecs.... 

Isle  of  lersev 

Venu. 

Russia 

Vlocka...; 

Russian  Poland 

METRIC  WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

Metric  weights. 

Milligram  (p^  gram)  equals  0.0154  grain. 

Centigram  M^  gram)  equals  0.1543  grain. 

Decigram  {^  gram)  equals  1.5432  grains. 

Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 

Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3507  ounce. 

Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046  pounds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Millier  or  tonnea — ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 

Metric  dry  measures. 

Milliliter  (j^Anr  liter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 
Centiliter  {-^  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter  (f^  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 
Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.08  quarts. 
Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.838  bushels. 
Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

Metric  liquid  measures. 

Milliliter  {j^  liter)  equals  0.0388  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (jJV  l»ter)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  {^  liter)  equals  0.845  gill. 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  2.6418  gallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.417  gallons. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264.18  gallons. 

Metric  measures  of  length. 

Millimeter  (j^  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Centimeter  (jihr  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 

Decimeter  (t^  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 

Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393. 7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  i  inch. 

Kilometer  (1,000  meters)  equals  0.62137  mile  (3,280  feet  10  inches). 

Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

Metric  surface  measures. 

Centare  (i  square  meter)  equals  i,55o  square  inches 
Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  119.6  square  yards. 
Hectare  (10,000  square  meters)  equals  2.471  acres. 


EXPLANATORY. 


The  edition  of  "Highways  of  Commerce,''  issued  in  1896,  having 
been  exhausted,  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  continuing  demand, 
to  reprint  it  with  supplementary  reports  from  consular  officers 
showing  the  changes  in  transportation  facilities  and  conditions  in 
their  districts  since  that  year.  These  reports  have  been  printed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  various  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  are  now  brought  together  in  one  volume.  The  chart 
"Tracks  for  Full-Powered  Steam  Vessels"  is  a  new  edition  issued  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  ]!^avy  Department,  in  August,  1899. 
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On  the  10th  of  April,  1894,  the  Department  of  State  sent  a  circular 
to  consular  officers  instructing  them  to  prepare  reports  on  the  great 
through  lines  of  traffic,  by  land  and  water,  in  their  districts.  The 
circular  said: 

In  case  of  statements  for  an  entire  year,  the  calendar  year  1893^slionld  be  prefer- 
entially covered. 

No  traffic  line  need  be  mentioned  unless  it  carries  passengers,  throagh  maUs,  or 
freight  in  very  considerable  quantities,  the  purpose  of  these  reports  being  to  supply 
to  American  merchants,  travelers,  and  students  authentic  information  concerning  the 
great  highways  of  traffic  and  travel.  Neither  subsidiary  lines  nor  military  lines,  as 
anch,  need  be  discussed. 

The  great  through  lines  should  be  reported  upon  under  the  heads,  ''Ocean  lines'' 
(including  great  coastwise  lines),  ''Railways,''  "Navigable  rivers  and  canal  lines," 
and  "  First-class  highways"  (paved  or  macadamized). 

The  following  interrogatories  indicate  ^e  kind  and  the  extent  of  the  information 
desired: 

1.  Who  controls  the  respective  lines  (government,  corporations^  etc.)f 

2.  What  are  the  termini  and  the  main  points  touched? 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  the  total  line,  and  what  are  the  distances  between  main 
points  f 

4.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  line  f 

5.  What  (in  the  case  of  ocean  lines  and  important  coast,  river,  and  canal  lines)  is 
the  number  of  vessels;  what  their  size  and  power f 

6.  What  (in  the  case  of  railways)  is  the  number  of  tracks  f  • 

7.  What  (in  the  case  of  highways)  is  the  width  f 

8.  How  frequent  is  the  communication  on  each  linef 

9.  What  ate  the  rates  (first  class)  for  passengers,  and  for  freight  by  the  ton  or 
kilogram,  both  between  termini  and  intermediate  points  f  Reserve  terminal  charges 
(ao  called)  for  future  treatment,  but  report  on  through  traffic  and  short  hauls. 

Roads  overcoming  great  obstacles  (by  grade,  bridges,  etc.)  should  be  specially 
mentioned,  and  accurate  historical  notes  upon  important  highways  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

The  following  reports  in  answer  to  the  circular  had  been  received  up 
to  July  10,  1895.  In  cases  where  no  replies  to  the  circular  were  forth- 
coming, or  where  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  original  information,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States  were 
stationed  in  the  localities  described,  such  matter  as  was  procurable  has 
been  given,  the  sources  being  indicated  either  by  footnotes  or  in  the 

body  of  the  text. 
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I.  RAILWAYS. 


The  minister  of  public  works  for  the  CHerman  Empire  has  recently 
published  the  annual  Eailway  Record.  The  statistics  are  based  upon 
&cts  existing  on  December  31, 1892.  At  that  date,  the  total  length  of 
all  the  railways  of  the  world  amounted  to  406,348|  miles,  or  more  than 
sixteen  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

In  the  apportionments  by  continents,  America  occupies  first  rank  with 
218,871^  miles,  or  31,394^  miles  more  than  the  remainder  of  the  world. 
Europe  has  144,359  miles  of  railway,  while  Asia,  notwithstanding  its 
immense  size,  counts  only  23,219^  miles.  Africa  has  7,212^  miles,  and 
Australia  12,685  miles  of  iron  road. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  various  European  countries: 


Conntries. 


G^rmftny 

AnAiria-Hnngary 

Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Franoe 

Rnaaia 

Italy 

Belgiam 

Spidn. 


Length  of 
railways, 
in  miles. 

Miles  of 
railway  per 

100  square 
miles. 

27,461 

18.084 

17,021 

7.818 

20,821 

16.778 

24,014 

U.229 

19,622 

.936 

8,406 

7.678 

8,379 

29.710 

6,769 

3.456 

Miles  of 
railwavper 

10.000  in 
haoitaots. 


5.45 
4.44 

&» 
2.05 
2.71 
5.45 
S.9S 


The  othei  countries  of  Europe  combined  have  a  total  of  16,655^  miles 
of  road,  making  a  total  of  144,359  miles,  as  already  stated,  for  all 
Europe,  with  a  proportion  of  3.829  miles  per  100  square  miles,  and  of 
4.22  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  218,871^  miles  opened  in  America,  the  United  States  alone 
possesses  174,747  miles,^  with  a  proportion  of  4.913  miles  per  100  square 
miles,  and  of  25.12  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants.  !N'ext  come  Canada 
and  the  British  Provinces  with  14,866  miles,  or  0.436  mile  per  100  square 
miles,  and  30.66  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  in  Mexico 
6,624  miles  of  railway;  in  Brazil,  6,388  miles,  and  in  the  Argentiue 
Bepublic,  8,161^  miles. 

9 

^Poor's  Manaal  of  Railroads  gives  the  mileage  of  railways  in  the  United  States 
as  175,204  and  177^753  miles,  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  years  1892  and  18d3,  respec- 
tively. The  Statistician  and  Economist,  for  1895-96,  gives  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1894  as  189,576,  and  the  total  mileage 
of  the  world  at  423,923. 
16 
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Of  the  23,219  miles  of  railway  in  Asia,  17,715  miles  are  located  in 
the  British  East  Indies.  In  Africa,  the  French  possessions  have  1,984 
miles  and  Cape  Colony  2,443^  miles. 

The  financial  statistics  relative  to  the  subject  are  interesting.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  406,34d|  miles  of  railway  have  cost  $33,655,340,000, 
which  makes  the  average  cost  per  mile  $82,823.73.  The  total  length  of 
European  railways  has  cost  $17,505,100,000,  being  an  average  cost  of 
$121^60.88  per  mile. 

In  the  countries  aboat  to  be  mentioned,  the  average  price  per  mile  has 
been  as  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  also  gives  the  total 
amount  invested  in  railways: 


Countries. 


FraBce 

Great  Biitftin  and  Ireland. 

Belginm 

Italy 

Anstria-Himgary 

Gcrmanj 

Rosaia 


Average  cost      Total  amoant  in- 
per  mile.       { vested  in  railways. 


1131, 850. 96  $3, 186, 485, 079. 44 

131,047.76  I  2,663,021,530.96 

180, 984. 08  '  442, 585, 206. 32 

114,693.99  973,590,639.04 

95,391.47  1,680,893,092.87 

95, 194. 23  2, 613, 176, 807. 78 

90,414.18  1,756,107,039.96 


The  261,989^  miles  of  the  other  portions  of  the  globe  represent  a 
total  sum  of  $16,152,170,000,  with  an  average  cost  of  $61,651.85  per 
mile.  The  cheapest  railways  are  in  Australia,  where,  in  the  western 
portion,  the  price  falls  as  low  as  $21,723  per  mile. 

The  United  States  share  in  the  figures  above  mentioned  to  the 
amoant  of  $10,362,170,000,  with  an  average  cost  per  mile  of  $59,298.12. 

The  total  cost  for  Canada  has  been  $856,148,000,  or  an  average  of 
$57,591  per  mile. 

2.  TELEGRAPHS. 

Another  authority  gives  the  total  length  of  telegraph  wires  as 
1,062,543  miles, ^  of  which  380,278  ihiles  are  in  Europe,  545,625  in 
America,  67,481  in  Asia,  21,562  in  Africa,  and  47,535  miles  in  Australia. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  number  of  miles  of  wires,  there 
being  403,891  miles,  or  more  than  the  total  for  all  Europe. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  mileage  by  countries : 

Miles.    I  Miles. 


United  states 403,891 

Russia 80,778 

Germany 73,322 

Franco 59,652 

Austria- Hungary 42,999 

British  East  Indies 39,146 

Mexico 37,904 

United  Kingdom 34,175, 

'The  Statistician  and  Economist,  for  1895-96,  gives  the  following  telegraphic 
figures:  Total  telegraph  Hnes  of  the  world,  904,701  miles;  total  miles  of  wire, 
2,682,583.    Total  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1894, 190,303 ; 
total  miles  of  wire  in  the  United  States,  790,792. 
o33a 2 


Canada 32,311 

Italy 24,233 

Turkey 20,505 

Argentine  Republic 18, 641 

Spain 16,158 

Chile 15,845 

Belgium 4,624 
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Divisions  and  countries. 


Tbo  world 

DIVISIONS. 

Europe 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

COUKTRIXS. 

Belgium 

Germany 

France 


Nnmber  of 

miles  per 

100  square 

miles. 


2.06 


10 

3.495 
.332 
.187 

1.359 


40.622 
34.040 
29.228 


Number  of 
miles  per 
10.000  in- 
habitants. 


0.708 


10.870 
49.602 

1.047 
15.845 


7.700 
14.664 
14.913 


Divisions  and  conntriee. 


COUNTRIES — continued . 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey 

United  States 

Spain 

ChUe 

Mexico 

British  Indies 

Russia 

Argentine  Republic 

Canada 


Number  of 

miles  per 

100  square 

miles. 


28.217 

21.890 

17.846 

16.274 

11.354 

8.237 

6.169 

5.046 

4.534 

3.572 

1.702 

.932 


Number  of 
miles  per 
10.000  in- 
habitants. 


8.5U 

7.573 

10.238 

12.612 

62.137 

8.976 

62.727 

34.458 

1.967 

8.503 

46.602 

53.858 


*Only  laud  surfaces  are  considered  in  obtaining  this  result;  in  the  subsequent  calculationa,  all  th« 
larger  IxMliee  of  water  have  been  excluded. 

Henby  G.  Mobbis, 

Consul, 
Ghent,  Xoveinber  26, 1894. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 


INTBODUCTORY/ 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700 
miles  in  length,  and  vessels  from  the  lake  ports  reach  the  Atlantic  with- 
oat  breaking  bulk.  Up  to  1891,  $61,000,000  had  been  spent  on  canals 
for  construction  alone.  In  1892, 25,105  vessels,  of  4,273,760  tons,  passed 
through  the  Canadian  canals,  carrying  152,439  passengers  and  3,031,736 
tons  of  freight,  chiefly  grain,  timber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  railways  of  a  total  length 
of  15,320  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June,  1893,  being  a  considerable 
increase  over  that' of  1891.  The  number  of  miles  in  operation  was 
15,020.  A  considerable  extent  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction, 
and  concessions  have  been  granted  by  Government  for  upward  of  4,000 
miles  more.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  jnain  line,  from  Montreal  to 
Vancouver,  is  2,906  miles  in  length.  By  means  of  this  railway,  and  a 
line  of  Pacific  steamers,  subsidized  by  the  Imperial  and  Dominion 
Governments,  Montreal  and  Yokohama  have  been  brought  witbin  four- 
teen days  of  one  another,  and  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Yokohama 
is  accomplished  in  less  than  twenty-one  days.  An  experimental  service 
has  also  been  established  between  Australia  and  British  Columbia,  the 
flrsfc  steamer,  the  Mioweraj  arriving  at  Vancouver  from  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  on  June  8, 1893,  with  mails,  passengers,  and  freight. 

The  traffic  on  Canadian  railways  in  1892  and  1893  was : 


Year. 

MUeeof 
railway. 

Passengers. 

Tons  of 
freight  car- 
ried. 

Beceipts. 

Expenses. 

l^et  profits. 

Capital  paid 
up. 

1892 

1883 

14.588 
15,020 

13,533,414 
13,618,027 

22,189,028 
22,003.599 

151,685,768 
52,042,307 

$36,488,228 
36,616,033 

$15,197,540 
15. 426, 364 

$844,991,750 
872, 156, 476 

In  1893,  of  the  capital  paid  up,  $147,212,610  represented  Federal 
Government  aid,  and  $42,148,313  aid  from  provincial  governments  and 
municipalities. 

On  June  30,  1893,  there  were  8^437  post  offices  in  the  Dominion.  A 
uniform  rate  of  postage  of  3  cents  has  been  established  over  the  whole 
Dominion.    The  number  of  money-order  offices  in  Canada  in  1893  was 


^  From  the  Statesman'H  Year  Book  for  1895. 
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1^168.    Since  confederation,  in  1867,  the  number  of  offices  has  doubled, 
and  the  number  of  orders  sent  is  more  than  eight  times  as  many. 

There  were  31,841  miles  (2,709  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines 
in  Canada  in  1893,  and  69,111  miles  of  wire,  with  2,692  offices.  There 
were,  in  1893, 44,000  miles  of  telephone  wires,  and  33,500  sets  of  instrn. 
ments. 

THE   CANAL   SYSTEM   OP  CANADA.* 

The  St.  Lawrence  Biver,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  whose  waters  flow 
through  it  into  the  Atlantic,  form  a  continuous  waterway  extending 
from  Fond  du  Lac,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  a  distance  of  2,384  miles.  Along  its  course,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, is  abundant  water  power,  and  in  its  numerous  bays  and  inlets 
are  safe  and  commodious  harbors. 

Emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  contributing  to  the  volume  of 
its  waters,  as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  its  trade,  are  the  Ottawa 
and  Eichelieu  rivers,  the  former  bringing  it  into  communication  with 
the  immense  lumber  forests  of  Ontario,  and  the  latter  connecting  it 
with  Lake  Champlain  in  the  United  States.  These  rivers  were  the 
thoroughfares  in  peace  and  the  base  lines  in  war  for  the  Indian  tribes 
long  before  the  white  man  appeared  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Upon 
their  broad  bosoms,  the  first  explorers  and  voyagers  pushed  their 
adventurous  way  into  the  heart  of  this  northern  country,  and  opened 
it  to  commerce  and  civilization. 

The  early  colonists  of  Canada  found  them  the  convenient  and  almost 
the  only  channels  of  intercourse  among  themselves  and  with  the  home 
country.  Supplies  were  brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  seagoing  ves- 
sels to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  thence  distributed  to  the  scattered 
settlements  throughout  the  country. 

Indian  canoes,  richly  laden  with  furs  and  pelts,  and  later,  batteaax 
and  Durham  boats,  freighted  with  the  sui*plus  grain  of  the  colonists, 
and  lumber  rafts  from  the  Upper  Ottawa  and  the  lakes,  floated  down 
the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec, 
where  their  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life  brought  from  Prance.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels  as  far  as  Montreal,  but  between  Montreal  and  the  foot 
of  Lake  Ontario,  there  was  a  succession  of  ra])ids  separated  by  navi- 
gable reaches.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  these  rapids 
are  impassable  to  boats  of  any  size  ascending  the  river,  but  most  of 
them  can  be  passed  on  the  downward  trip  bj*^  vessels  not  too  heavily 
loaded  and  built  strongly  enough  to  resist  the  strain  of  the  whirling 
waters. 

The  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ottawa  River  is  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
now  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  but  formerly  known   as  Bytown. 


1  Extracts  from  report  by  Consul-General  Stearns,  of  Montreal,  printed  in  Consular 
Reports,  No.  42,  Jane,  18S4.  Reprinted  in  Special  Consular  Reports,  ''Canals and 
Irrigation,"  1891. 
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Between  this  city  and  the  month  of  the  river  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  there  are  several  impassable  rapids. 

The  Bichelieu,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain, 
was  also  so  much  obstructed  at  various  points  as  to  be  unavailable  for 
navigation. 

A  list  of  the  various  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  and  Biche- 
lieu,  with  a  statement  showing  their  length  and  that  of  the  navigable 
reaches  between  them,  will  be  found  in  Appendices  A,  B,  and  G. 

The  canal  system  of  Canada,  both  in  its  entirety  and  its  separate 
parts,  has  been  established  to  overcome  these  obstructions,  and,  by 
artificial  channels  at  various  points,  to  render  freely  navigable  the 
natural  routes  of  transportation.  By  means  of  it,  the  whole  St.  Law- 
rence system,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  sea,  has  been  made  passable  by  a 
connecting  chain  of  canals,  comprising  71f  miles  of  artificial  naviga- 
tion, the  least  depth  of  which  is  9  feet;  a  line  of  communication  estab- 
lished between  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario  at 
Kingston,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Eideau  Biver,  and  a  passage 
opened  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ghamplain  and  the  United  States. 

Appendix  A. — Table  of  diatanceSf  awtiona  of  navigatianf  and  ohatructiona  on  the  St. 

Lawrence  route. 


From — 


To- 


Ifontreal i  Lachine 

Idchhie I  Helocheville. 

HelocheviUe Valleyfleld  .. 


VaUeyfield Cornwall 

Cornwall Dickinsons  Landing 

Dickinsona  Landing. . .   Farrans  Point 

Farrans  Point |  Croylea  Island 

Croylea  Island :  Morrisbnrg 

Iforriabarx '  Bapide  Plat 


Head  of  Kapide  Plat. . .  i  Iroqaois  Village 

Iroqnoia  Village '  Galops  Bapids. . . 

Head  Galops  Itopids. . .  i  Prescott 

Preacott '  Kingston 

Kingston I  PortDalhoosie  .. 

Port  Balhonsie Port  Colbome  . . . 


Port  Dalhonsie !  Port  Colbome 


Sections  of  navigation. 


Lachine  Canal 

Lake  St.  Loois 

Beauhamois  Canal 

Lake  St.  Francis 

Cornwall  Canal 

River  St.  Lawrence 

Farrans  Point  Canal 

Biver  St.  Lawrence 

Bapide  Plat  Canal 

Biver  St.  Lawrence 

Galops  Canal 

Biver  St.  Lawrence 

Biver  St.  Lawrence 

Lake  Ontario 

Welland  Canal  (old) 

Welland  Canal  (enlarged) 


Dis- 
tance. 


Obstructions. 


Lachine  Bapids. 

Cascades,    Cotean 
and  Cedar  Bapids. 

Long  Sault  Bapids. 

Bapids. 

Bapide  Plat  Bap- 
ids. 

Galo]M  Bapids. 


Niagara  Biver  and 
Falls. 


Appendix  B. — Table  of  distances f  seoiions  of  navigation,  and  obstructions  on  the  Montreal, 

Ottawa  and  Kingston  route. 


Prom— 


Montreal 

Lachine 

Foot  of  St.  Anne's  Ca- 
nal and  lock. 

Head  of  St.  Anne's 
Canal  and  lock. 

Foot  of  CarilJon  Canal 

Head  of  Carillon  Canal 

Foot  of  Grenville  Ca- 
nal. 

Hesd  of  Grenville  Ca- 
nal. 

Ottawa  City 


To- 


Laohine 

St  Anne's  Canal. . . 

Head  of  St.  Anne's 
Canal  and  lock. 

Foot  of  Carillon  Ca- 
nal. 

Head  of  Carillon  Ca- 
nal. 

Grenville  Canal 

Head  of  Grenville 
Canal. 

Ottawa  City 

Kingston 


Sections  of  navigation. 


Lachine  Canal 

Lake  St.  Lonis 

St.  Anne's  Canal 

Lake  of  Two  Mountains 

and  River  Ottawa. 
Carillon  Canal 

Biver  Ottawa 

Grenville  Canal 

Biver  Ottawa 

Bidean  Canal 


Dis- 
tance. 


MiUs. 


27 


56 
126^ 


Obstructions. 


St.  Anne's  Bapids. 


Carillon  Bapids. 


Long  Sault  Bapida. 


Bapids  and  shal- 
lows and  falls. 


22 
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Appendix  C. — T<ible  of  diatances,  sections  of  navigationy  and  obstructions  on  ike  Lake 

Champlain  route. 


From— 

To- 

Sections  of  navigation. 

Dis- 
tance. 

Obstructions. 

Montro9-l ,,-,-,-, - 

Sorel 

River  St.  Lawrence 

Blver  Richelieu 

Milet. 
46 
14 

Sorel  

St.  Onrs 

St.  Onrs 

St.  Oars  lock  and  dam .... 

St.  Onm  Rapids. 

St.  OnnLook 

Chambly  Basin 

St.  Johns  ........... 

River  Bichelien 

32 
12 
23 

Chambly  Basin 

St-  Johns .............. 

OhamWv  Oanal  -  -  r 

Chambly  Rapids. 

Boose  Point 

River  Kichelieu 

Appendix  D. — Table  shotdng  length  of  each  canal,  number  and  dimensions  of  looks,  and 

dimensions  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  can  pass  them. 


Canals. 


Lachlne 

Beaahamois 

Cornwall 

Williamsbarg  . 
Welland  (new) 
St.  Onrs  lock  . . 

Chambly 

St.  Anne's  lock 

Carillon 

Orenville 

Rideau 


t 


MUet. 
8i 

^^* 
12f 

/  261 


I 


o 


8 


6 
126i 


5 
9 

7 
6 

26 
1 
9 
1 
2 
5 

47 


i 


Feet 
45 
82* 
48| 
29| 
326^ 
5 

74 
2 

itt 

(») 


Locks. 


i 


270 
200 
200 
200 
270 
200 
118 
200 
200 
200 
134 


1 


45 

45 

55 

45 

45 

45 

23i 

45 

45 

45 

33 


I 


12 
9 
9 
9 

12 
7 
7 
9 
9 
9 
5 


Vessels  passing  througih. 


J 


m 


250 

180 

180. 

180 

250 

180 

110 

180 

180 

180 

120 


44 
44 

54 
44 
44 

41 
23 
44 
44 
44 
31^ 


12 

9 

9 

9 
12 

7 

S« 

9 
9 

4i 


Tonnage. 


1,000  to  1,500 
700 
750 
8O0 

1,000  to  1,500 
600 
230 
700 
700 
700 
230 


iRise,  2824;  fall,  164;  total,  446^. 

KoTB. — The  depth  given  is  the  average  depth  at  low  water.    When  the  water  is  unasually  low  this 
depth  can  not  be  maintained,  and  the  capacity  of  the  canals  is  reduced. 

OANAL  DEVELOPMENT.^ 

Previous  to  confederation,  the  canals  in  Canada  were  owned  by  the 
provincial  governments. 

In  1867,  the  union  of  the  provinces  was  effected  and  they  became  the 
property  of  the  Dominion  Government,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
department  of  inland  revenue,  but  their  construction,  maintenance, 
and  repairs  are  provided  for  by  the  department  of  railroads  and  canals. 
The  St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  Canal  systems,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  give  an  unbroken  water 
communication  from  Duluth  via  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of 
4,618  miles,  of  which  71  miles  are  artificial  navigation. 

In  1841,  the  system  of  canals  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario 
was  contemplated  with  a  view  of  securing  a  depth  of  9  feet  at  all  stages 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waters. 

The  St.  Lawrence. River,  however,  is  from  various  causes  subject  to 
fluctuations,  the  extent  of  which  it  seems  was  not  determined  with  pre- 
cision at  the  time  when  the  canals  were  originally  constructed. 


1  Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Leishman,  of  Morrisburg,  printed  in  Special  Consu- 
lar Reports;  **  Canals  and  Irrigation/'  1891. 
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The  observations  and  experience  of  subsequent  years  have  proven 
that  while  the  intermediate  river  affords  a  sufficient  depth  for  vessels 
drawing  9  feet,  in  the  canals  themselves  at  certain  periods  of  low  water 
that  depth  can  not  be  maintained,  the  bottom  not  having  been  sunk  to 
an  adequate  low  depth. 

The  Dominion  canals  constructed  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Erie 
are  the  Lachine,  Beauharnois,  Cornwall,  Farrans  Point,  Eapide  Plat, 
Oalops,  and  Welland.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  canals  is  70^ 
miles,  the  total  height  overcome  by  locks  is  533^  feet,  and  the  number 
of  locks  is  fifty-three.  The  greatest  navigable  depth  is  14  feet,  and  that 
at  present  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Welland  Canal,  which  was  opened 
for  the  first  time  for  14-foot  navigation  during  the  season  of  1888. 

In  the  year  1871,  it  was  decided  by  the  Dominion  Oovemment  to 
enlarge  the  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  it  was  subsequently 
determined  that  such  a  depth  should  be  secured  as  would  accommo- 
date vessels  of  14  feet  draft.  In  conformity  with  this  scheme  of  enlarge- 
ment, all  permanent  structures,  such  as  locks,  bridges,  etc.,  which  are 
being  built  are  required  to  be  of  such  proportions  as  will  accommodate 
vessels  of  14  feet  draft.  The  new  locks  are  270  feet  long  between  the 
gates,  45  feet  wide,  and  with  a  clear  depth  of  14  feet  of  water  on  the 
sills.  The  walls  are  of  dressed  stone,  backed  up  with  large,  fiat-bedded 
stones,  and  laid  throughout  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  face  stones  are 
laid  in  regular  courses,  t&e  thickest  course  being  at  the  bottom  and  di- 
minishing upward  in  regular  succession.  The  foundation  timbers  ar^ 
pine,  12  inches  square,  and  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  planks. 

Luchine  Canal. — The  Lachine  Canal  is  located  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver.  It  extends  from  the  city  of  Montreal  to  the 
village  of  Lachine,  and  was  constructed  to  overcome  the  St.  Louis 
rapids.  It  is  8^  miles  in  length,  has  five  locks,  and  a  total  lockage  or 
rise  of  45  feet.  Its  mean  width  is  150  feet.  It  consists  of  one  channel, 
with  two  distinct  systems  of  locks,  the  old  and  the  enlarged.  Its 
present  navigable  depth  is  12  feet,  but  with  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
prism  to  a  further  depth  of  2  feet,  it  will  accommodate  vessels  of  14 
feet  draft.  A  portion  of  this  canal  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Its  con- 
struction consists  of  the  excavation  of  earth  and  rock,  and  the  manner 
of  letting  the  work  is  by  public  tenders.  The  work  on  this  canal  was 
commenced  in  1821,  and  the  first  vessel  passed  through  it  in  1825. 

Beauhamois  Canal, — This  canal  commences  15^  miles  west  from  the 
head  of  the  Lachine  Canal.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  connects  Lakes  St.  Louis  and  St.  Francis,  and  passes  the 
three  rapids  known,  respectively,  as  the  Cascades,  the  Cedars,  and  the 
Coteau.  Its  length  is  11^  miles,  the  number  of  locks  is  nine,  and  their 
dimensions  are  the  old  size — ^200  feet  long  and  45  feet  in  width.  The 
total  rise  or  lockage  overcome  is  82^  feet;  the  navigable  depth  is  9 
feet;  the  breadth  of  the  canal  bottom  is  80  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
water  surface  is  120  feet.    Opened  in  October,  1845,  for  navigation. 
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Cornwall  CcmaL — ^The  Oomwall  Canal  was  commenced  in  1834  and 
opened  for  navigation  in  1842.  It  is  situated  on  the  nortli  side  of  tbe 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  Tillage  of  Cornwall,  and  commences  32| 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Beanharnois  Canal.  It  extends  past  the 
Long  Sault  Bapide.  It  is  the  longest  canal  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  being 
11^  miles  in  length,  has  six  loc^s,  two  of  which  are  of  the  new  or  enlarged 
size.  The  total  rise  or  lockage  overcome  is  48  feet.  The  navigable 
depth  is  9  feet.  Its  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  100  feet  and  at  the  water 
surface  150  feet.  Four  new  locks  are  under  contract  and  are  now  [1889] 
in  the  actual  course  of  construction,  together  with  the  supply  weirs  and 
bridges,  also  the  enlarging  and  deepening  of  the  canal  prism.  Its  water 
is  utilized  for  motive  power  by  varied  and  extensive  manufacturing 
industries.    This  canal  was  formed  by  excavation  and  crib  work. 

Williamsburg  Canals. — The  Farrans  Point,  Bapide  Plat,  and  Galops 
canals  are  collectively  known  as  the  Williamsburg  Canals,  l^ey  are 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  and  were  con- 
structed to  overcome  certain  rapids,  the  names  of  which  they  bear. 
They  were  formed  by  cutting  through  projecting  points,  and  with  the 
material  removed  inclosing  bays  and  indents  in  the  shore  line,  making 
a  continuous  range  of  bank  between  the  river  and  the  canal.  Wherever 
required  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  the  depth  of  water,  or  other 
circumstances,  the  bank  is  made  solid  by  a  line  of  rough  crib  work,  and 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  bank  as  well  as  the  two  inner  sides  of  the 
canal  a  wall  of  broken  stone  has  been  built  to  prevent  the  washing  of 
the  sides.  The  channel  is  50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  side  slope 
of  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical.  The  breadth  of  the  canal  is  90  feet  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  9  feet  draft 

The  Farrans  Point  Canal  is  the  first  of  the  division  in  ascending  the 
river.  It  commences  5  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Cornwall  CanaL  It 
was  opened  in  1847,  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  has  one  lock, 
with  a  lockage  or  total  rise  of  4  feet.  Its  banks  vary  from  15  to  38  feet 
high  over  the  water  surface. 

Bapide  Plat  Canal  is  the  second  of  the  series  and  is  located  opposite 
the  village  of  Morrisburg.  It  commences  10^  miles  from  the  head  of 
Farrans  Point  Canal.  It  was  first  opened  for  navigation  in  September, 
1847.  It  is  4  miles  in  length,  has  two  locks,  and  a  total  rise  or  locka>ge 
of  11 J  feet.  The  enlargement  of  this  canal  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
X)ortions  of  the  general  scheme  has  been  commenced. 

The  Galops  Canal  commences  4^  miles  from  the  head  of  Bapide  Plat 
Canal.  It  is  7|  miles  in  length,  has  three  locks,  and  a  total  rise  or 
lockage  of  15|  feet.  It  was  first  opened  October,  1847.  The  new  work 
completed  on  this  canal  consists  of  the  deepening  of  a  channel  way  at 
upper  end,  greatly  facilitating  access  to  the  canal. 

Welland  Canal. — The  Welland  Canal  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  26J  miles  in  length,  extending  fipom  Port  Colbome  to 
Port  Dalhousie.    It  has  twenty-six  locks  and  a  total  rise  or  lockage  of 
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326^  feet.  Its  construction  was  commenced  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. The  first  sod  was  turned  November  30, 1824.  The  company's 
financial  resources  proved  inadequate  to  the  large  outlay  that  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  canal  in  the  efficient  condition  its  importance 
reqnired^  and  in  1841  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  its  purchase  by 
tbe  Government.  This  canal  was  ox)ened  for  navigation  in  1841.  It 
lias  gone  through  several  subsequent  changes,  the  tendency  of  which 
lias  been  to  greatly  increase  its  depth  and  dimensions. 

THE   SAULT   STE.  MARIE  OAI^AL. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  opening,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1895,  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
^Marie  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  those  of 
lL*ake  Huron  by  a  route  on  the  Canadian  side,  avoiding  the  rapids  of 
tlie  strait: 

It  was  expected  that  a  large  delegation  of  ministers  and  members  of  tbe  Canadian 
Parliament  wonld  be  here  to-day  to  join  in  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  new  Cana- 
dian canal,  bnt  as  members  in  both  sides  of  the  house  were  opposed  to  breaking  in 
on  the  time  of  Parliament  when  so  many  were  anxious  to  get  home,  the  idea  was 
abandoned. 

There  were  no  speeches  or  parades  or  other  ceremonies  incident  to  the  opening. 
The  canal  will  not  have  an  available  draft  at  present  of  more  than  14  feet  on  account 
of  bowlders  in  the  channel.    It  will  take  a  month  yet  to  remove  all  obstructions. 

The  contracts  for  the  canal  and  lift  locks  were  let  in  November,  1888,  and  those  for 
the  entrance  works  in  January,  1889.  Water  was  first  admitted  to  the  lock  Septem- 
ber 25, 1894.  The  total  length  of  tbe  canal  across  St.  Marys  Island  is  4,000  feet,  or 
from  eastern  to  western  extremities  of  the  piers  about  8,000  feet.  AVith  the  ap- 
proaches, the  total  distance  is  about  3^  miles.  The  lock  chamber  is  900  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide,  with  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  pass  vessels  of  20  feet  draft  at  tbe  lowest 
recorded  stage  of  water  below  the  lock.  The  lock  fills  in  nine  minutes  and  can  be 
emptied  in  seven  and  one-half  minutes. 

The  canal  proper  has  a  surface  width  at  low- water  level  of  152  feet,  and  a  bottom 
width  of  145  feet.  At  a  point  about  1,500  feet  above  the  lock  it  is  crossed  by  a  swing- 
bridge  over  which  the  railway  systems  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  find  accom- 
modation.   The  works  altogether  cost  about  $4,000,000. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Gommerce  of  June  17, 1895,  says: 

On  Thursday  the  Canadian  canal  at  the  falls  of  St.  Marys  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior,  was  opened,  and  it  affords  to  navigation  much  greater  facilities  than 
the  canal  on  the  American  side  which  is  now  in  use,  but  the  American  canal  which 
will  be  opened  next  year  will  in  its  turn  surpass  the  Canadian  canal  in  general 
capacity,  though  the  Canadian  canal  will  remain  superior  in  two  dimensions.  These 
canals  and  their  locks  may  be  spoken  of  interchangeably,  because  in  each  case  the 
canal  consists  simply  in  the  lock  and  the  channels  approaching  it.  It  is  only  four- 
teen years  since  the  present  American  canal  was  opened,  and  yet  the  growth  of  the 
lake  commerce  was  so  rapid  that  the  construction  of  a  new  lock  was  begun  six  yi-ars 
tLgo.  The  inadequacy  of  the  lock  now  in  use  became  apparent  before  it  was  opened 
for  commerce,  but  when  it  was  projected  a  lock  515  feet  long  and  carrying  17  feet  of 
water  on  the  siUs  in  a  favorable  stage  of  water  seemed  likely  to  respond  to  aU 
demands  upon  it  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Canadian  lock,  which  in  rapidity  of  construction  has  outstripped  ours,  is  900 
£set  long,  60  feet  wide  and  22  feet  deep.  Of  our  new  lock,  the  masonry  work  is  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  gates  will  be  completed  this  summer,  but  nearly  a  year's  work 
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remains  on  the  approaches.  The  look  is  800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  a  Bteamer 
drawing  21  feet  of  water  can  pass  through  it.  Though  shorter  than  the  Canadian 
lock,  its  superficial  area  is  80,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  Canadian  canal  54,000  feet.  The 
American  canal  lock  will  accommodate  four  of  the  largest  lake  steamers  at  the  same 
time.  The  depth  of  the  lock  is  as  great  as  there  will  he  any  occasion  for  until  the 
lake  ports  generally  are  deepened.  The  two  largest  and  finest  passenger  steamers 
on  the  lakes,  the  Narthwe$t,  which  was  put  on  the  route  last  year,  and  the  North  Land^ 
which  has  heg^n  her  career  this  year,  and  which  compare  not  unfavorably  'with 
Atlantic  passenger  steamers,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the  champion  racers,  dra^w',  we 
believe,  but  17  feet  of  water.  It  seems  unlikely  at  present  that  steamers  dravrlng 
more  than  21  feet  will  ever  be  desired  on  the  lakes. 

The  net  registered  tonnage  passing  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  in  1885  was 
but  a  trifle  more  than  3,000,000  tons,  and  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  was  603 
tons ;  in  18d4,  in  spite  of  the  dullness  in  the  ore  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
the  tonnage  of  the  canal  exceeded  13,000,000  tons,  and  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels 
passing  through  had  increased  to  944  tons.  The  net  tonnage  that  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1894  was  but  a  trifle  over  8,000,000  tons.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  through  the  St.  Marys  Canal  in  1894  was  14,491,  compared  with  3,862  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  domestic  and  foreign  steam  and  sail- 
ing vessels  that  entered  firom  or  cleared  for  foreign  countries  at  all  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  1894  was  only  a  little  more  than  15,000,000  tons,  or  a  little  more  than 
2,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  lock  of  the 
St.  Marys  Canal. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  CANAL  COMMISSION. 

In  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  third 
session,  1895,  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
authorized  to  appoint^three  persons  who  should  have  the  i)ower  **  to 
meet  and  confer  with  any  similar  committee  which  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  who  shall  make  inquiry  and  report  whether  it  is  feasible  to  build 
such  canals  as  shall  enable  vessels  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  to  pass 
to  and  fro  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic*  Ocean,  with  an 
adequate  and  controllable  supply  of  water  for  continual  use;  where 
such  canals  can  be  most  conveniently  located,  the  probable  cost  of  the 
same,  with  estimates  in  detail;  and  if  any  part  of  the  same  should  be 
built  in  the  territory  of  Canada,  what  regulations  or  treaty  arrange- 
ments will  be  necessary  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit-ain 
to  preserve  the  free  use  of  such  canal  to  the  people  of  this  country  at 
all  times;  and  all  necessary  facts  and  considerations  relating  to  the 
construction  and  future  use  of  deep  water  channels  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.^'  Writing  of  this  project  from  Ottawa, 
under  date  of  June  11, 1896,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  says : 

The  Dominion  Government  is  about  to  appoint  a  departmental  commission  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  two  bodies  will  meet,  and,  if  possible, 
arrive  at  a  common  plan.  An  international  convention,  held  at  Toronto  last  fall, 
recommended  that  the  route  should  be  deepened  to  21  feet  and  a  canal  of  the  same 
depth  constructed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Hudson,  either  by  way  of  the  Mohawk 
or  by  enlarfi^ing  the  existing  channel  of  the  Kichelieu  River  and  Champlain  Canal, 
the  whole  work  to  be  done  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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and  to  be  subject  to  their  joint  control.    This  conyention  was  the  outcome  of  smaller 
eonventions  at  Grand  Forks  and  elsewhere  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

Canada  has  spent  abont  $50,000,000  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  secure  a  14-foot 
chaimel.  From  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Dnluth  is  2,385  statute  miles,  of  which 
72  are  artificial  and  2,313  open  navigation.  From  Belle  Isle  to  Liverpool  is  2,234 
statute  or  1,942  geographical  miles.  The  artificial  navigation  can  be  deepened  to  21 
feet  for  about  $30,000,000.  The  cost  of  enlarging  the  Richelieu  and  Champlain  route 
to  ooni&ect  Montreal  with  Albany  and  New  York  City  is  not  accurately  known,  nor 
lias  any  estimate  been  formed  of  the  cost  of  building  a  canal  by  the  Mohawk.  Some 
engineers  recommend  that  instead  of  going  by  the  Mohawk  or  the  Richelieu  it  would 
l»e  "better  to  build  a  canal  from  Caughnawaga,  opposite  Montreal,  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  entire  project  is  still  in  the  nebulous  form,  though  all  agree  that  it  would 
l»e  a  great  thing  for  the  Northwest  to  have  a  deep-water  line  to  New  York  and  New 
£ngland  as  well  as  to  Liverpool. 

The  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  made  free  to  both  nations  by  the 
teeaty  of  1783,  that  of  the  River  8t.  Lawrence  by  the  Washington  treaty  of  1871. 
Snt  the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  lies  in  the  Canadian  canals  between  Mon- 
treal and  Kingston,  and  betweeu  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.    The  Welland  Canal, 
Joining  these  two  lakes,  is  14  feet  deep  and  the  lower  canals  will  soon  be  that  depth ; 
at  present  their  greatest  depth  is  9  feet.    The  fleet  of  large  steamers,  300  in  number, 
plying  west  of  Buffalo,  is  thus  literally  shut  up  in  the  upper  lakes ;  in  other  words, 
the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  tidewater  is  available  only  to  the  smaller  lake  craft,  and 
till  a  deptfti  of  21  feet  is  obtained  from  end  to  end  the  cost  of  transportation  can  not 
"be  materially  reduced. 

The  Dominion  is  not  in  a  position  to  sink  much  more  money  in  canals  or  anything 
else,  its  net  debt  being  already  $50  per  head.  Canadicnis  think,  moreover,  that  as 
the  United  States  would  profit  fully  as  much  as  themselves  from  a  21-foot  channel 
between  Montreal  and  Duluth,  the  United  States  should  help  to  foot  the  bill.  It  is 
said  that  with  that  depth  in  the  canals  wheat  could  be  sent  from  Duluth  to  Liver- 
p<x>l  for  10  cents  a  bushel.  But  the  principal  gain,  perhaps,  would  be  in  the  cheap- 
ening of  transportation  between  the  Northwestern  and  Eastern  States,  food  products 
£^ing  one  way  and  manufactures  the  other.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  low  rates  on 
this  route,  open  seven  months  in  the  year,  would  tend  to  reduce  rates  on  all  lines  of 
railroad  south  of  it  connecting  the  Western  States  with  the  Atlantic.  The  distance 
from  Montreal  to  New  York  by  the  Richelieu  River  and  Champlain  Canal  is  467  miles, 
of  which  372  are  open  and  85  artificial  navigation.  The  lockage  upward  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Sorel  to  the  suramit-level  of  the  Champlain  Canal  is  136  feet,  and 
£rom  the  summit  down  to  Albany  150  feet.  Mr.  L.  £.  Cooley,  the  Chicago  engineer, 
Advocates  a  21-foot  channel  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  scheme. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Victoria,  BritisH  Columbia,  from  its  location  and  its  natural  relation 
to  coastwise  and  transpacific  lines,  is  a  growing  center  of  travel  and 
traffic,  and  of  necessity,  will  always  remain  so.  It  lies  directly  in  the 
way  of  all  the  north  and  south  Pacific  Coast  lines,  both  rail  and  water, 
and  of  all  the  lines  from*  the  Orient  which  strike  the  American  conti- 
nent north  of  San  Francisco.    It  is  the  first  and  last  port  touched  by 
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deep  sea  vessels  coming  and  going  from  all  that  part  of  the  globe 
where  extreme  west  meets  extreme  east. 

Six  principal  steamship  lines  touch  at  this  port  at  present,  or  ms^ke 
it  one  of  their  termini.  The  great  through  lines  of  traffic  are:  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Canadian  and  Australian  Steamsbip 
Company,  Korthern  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Gapna- 
dian  Pacific  Navigation  Company.  In  addition  to  these  lines  are  the 
Esquimalt  and  Kanaimo  Railway;  the  steamship  line  from  Victoria  to 
Comox,  and  the  line  to  New  Westminster  and  other  points  on  the 
Fraser  River. 

Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  Line. — ^The  vessels  of  this  line 
are  the  Empress  of  China,  the  Empress  of  India,  and  the  Empress  of 
Japan.  They  run  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
making  Vancouver  the  American  terminus,  and  Hongkong  the  Asiatic 
terminus.  These  ships  are  of  about  6,000  tons  register,  10,000  horse- 
power, 485  feet  long,  51  beam,  36  below  hatches,  and  are  fitted  for 
both  passengers  and  freight.  They  are  new,  having  been  built  at  Bar- 
row, England,  in  1891^  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  can  accommodate 
180  first  class,  200  second  class,  and  1,000  steerage  passengers.  The 
ocean  is  crossed  in  thirteen  to  fourteen  days,  and  trips  are  made  once 
in  three  weeks. 

The  distance  from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama  is  4,283  miles;  fare 
(first  class),  one  way,  $200;  round  trip,  $300. 

Distance  from  Vancouver  to  Hongkong,  6,140  miles;  fare  (first  class), 
one  way,  $225;  round  trip,  $325. 

Freights  are  difficult  to  quote,  owing  to  classification,  quality,  etc 
They  run  from  $5  to  $50  per  ton,  through  rates. 

Canadian  and  Australian  Line. — This  line  was  opened  in  1893,  the 
first  trip  being  made  by  the  Miowera,  since  then  disabled  and  returued 
to  England  for  repairs.  The  vessels  now  in  service  are  the  Warrimoe 
and  Arawa.  They  are  of  5,000  tons  register,  thoroughly  seaworthy, 
of  good  power,  and  well  fitted  for  both  passenger  and  freight  business. 
The  terminal  i)oints  are  Vancouver  and  Sydney,  touching  at  Hono- 
lulu and  Suva  en  route.  The  distances  are :  Vancouver  to  Honolulu, 
2,410  miles;  Vancouver  to  Sydney,  6,824  miles.  Fare  to  Honolulu 
(first  class),  $75;  to  Suva  or  Sydney,  $200.  The  steamers  stop  at  Vic- 
toria going  and  coming,  landing  at  the  outer  wharf.  They  also  make 
stops  of  several  hours  at  Honolulu  and  Suva.  Through  freight  rates 
run  from  $5  to  $20  per  ton,  according  to  classification. 

Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company, — This  line  was  opened  in  1893 
and  runs  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are 
three  vessels,  the  Tacoma,  the  Victoria,  and  the  Sikh.  The  terminal 
points  are  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  Hongkong,  China.  Service  in 
summer  once  in  three  weeks,  and  in  winter  once  in  four  weeks.    The 
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fM7aoama  is  a  vessel  of  1,662  tons;  lengthy  327  feet;  beam,  39;  below 

liiAtches,  26;  horsepower,  250;  componnd  engines;  the  Victoria^  2,035 

'tions;  length,  360  feet;  beam,  40;  below  hatches,  34;  hor8eiK>wer,  500; 

tilie  8ikhj  1,736  tons;  length,  335  feet;  beam,  40;  below  hatches,  25; 

l&OTsepower,  500.    First-class  passenger  rates  from  Tacoma  to  Yoko- 

liama,  $175;  firom  Tacoma  to  Hongkong,  $225.    Freight  rates  maybe 

<)aoted  at  $12  per  ton,  bat  they  vary  much  under  classification.    The 

vessels  are  in  good  condition  and  make  the  passage  in  fifteen  to 

eighteen  days. 

COASTWISE  LINES. 

F(wific  Coast  Steamship  Company. — ^This  line  has  been  in  business  for 
many  years  between  San  Francisco  (where  it  connects  with  the  trans- 
continental railroads)  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  It  also  runs  steamers 
the  year  round  from  Puget  Sound  to  Wrangel,  Juneau,  and  Sitka, 
Alaska.  In  summer  extra  vessels  are  put  on  this  northern  service  that 
carry  excursion  parties  to  that  far-off,  interesting  region.  The  steamers 
from  San  Francisco  come  directly  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  with- 
out touching  at  intermediate  points.  After  landing  passengers  and 
freight  at  Victoria  they  spend  several  days  in  the  Sound,  visiting  Port 
Townsend,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Fairhaven,  and  occasionally  other  ports, 
returning  to  Victoria  before  leaving  on  the  homeward  bound  trip.  The 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  is  750  miles.  The  vessels  are 
the  UmatiUaj  Walla  Walla^  and  the  City  of  Fuebla. 

The  two  former  are  of  3,070  tons  register,  iron,  screw  propellers; 
length,  310  feet;  beam,  40;  hold,  22.  The  City  of  Puebla  is  somewhat 
smaller.  All  are  kept  in  complete  repair  and  are  skillfully  and  safely 
handled  by  comx)etent  officers.  Fare  between  termini,  first  class,  $20, 
including  berth  and  meals;  second  class,  $10.  Freight  charges  range 
from  $2.50  to  $6  per  ton. 

The  line  to  Sitka  is  made  up  of  the  City  of  Topeka^  which  runs  the 
year  round,  and  the  Qtieen.  Service  monthly.  The  City  of  Topeka  is 
of  iron,  screw  propeller,  1,057  tons;  length,  198  feet;  beam,  35;  depth, 
18.  The  Queen  is  of  2,728  tons;  length,  332  feet;  beam,  38;  hold,  12J. 
Fare  to  Wrangel,  $50;  Juneau,  $70;  Sitka,  $70. 

Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company. — ^This  company  operates  regu- 
lar lines  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  connect  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway,  and  to  New  Westminster  and  points  farther  up  the 
Fraser  Biver;  also,  a  northern  line  to  Fort  Simpson,  Skeena  Biver, 
Bella  Bella,  Alert  Bay,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands;  also,  to  Barclay 
Sound  and  Alberni  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  It  owns 
eight  steamers,  among  them  the  Islander j  the  Premier ^  the  Danube^  the 
Bithety  and  the  Princess  Louise.  The  Islander  is  an  iron  vessel,  double 
screw,  864  tons,  and  usually  makes  the  run  to  Vancouver  daily,  80 
miles;  fare,  $5.  Distance  to  New  Westminster,  75  miles,  the  Premier 
making  the  round  trip  three  times  a  week.    She  is  a  screw,  wooden 
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vessel  of  498  tons.  The  Danube^  an  iron,  screw  vessel,  581  tons,  nas 
the  northern  run.  Distance  to  Metlakahtla  and  Fort  Simpson,  527 
miles;  fare,  first  class,  $20;  second  class,  $10.  Trips  to  Barclay  Sound 
and  Alberni  are  made  every  fortnight;  distance  to  Gape  Beale,  95  miles: 
fare,  $5;  to  Alberni,  129  miles;  fare,  $7. 

Piiget  Sound  and  Alaska  Steamship  Company. — The  boats  of  this  line 
are  the  City  of  Kingston^  of  iron,  screw,  fitted  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers, 816  tons;  and  the  City  of  Seattle^  of  wood,  screw,  913  tons 
One  or  the  other  of  these  boats  make  six  round  trips  a  week  between 
Tacoma,  where  they  connect  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
Victoria,  British  Columbia;  distance,  114  miles,  touching  at  Poit 
Townsend  and  Seattle  en  route.  Fare  from  Victoria  to  Port  Towns- 
end,  $2 ;  to  Seattle,  $3 ;  to  Tacoma,  $3.50.  Freight  charges  on  general 
merchandise,  $3  per  ton.  These  steamers  are  in  first-class  condition, 
and  are  palatial  and  their  passenger  accommodations  good. 

The  Comax  Line. — The  steamer  Joan^  a  wooden  propeller  of  about 
400  tons,  new  and  neat,  makes  weekly  trips  from  Victoria  to  Comax, 
and  sometimes  extending  it  to  Valdez  Island  and  Seymour  Narrows. 
She  runs  in  connection  with  the  Esquinfalt  and  Nanaimo  Railroad, 
being  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  interests.  The  trips  to  Comax 
are  continued  the  year  round;  toother  points  in  summer  only.  The 
ride  is  a  delightful  one,  constantly  among  islands  and  narrow  passa^pes, 
with  towering  rocky  shores  on  either  hand.  Numerous  landings  are 
made  at  mills,  farms,  and  hamlets.  Distance  from  Victoria  to  Comax, 
130  miles;  fare,  $9,  exclusive  of  meals  and  berths;  to  Valdez  Island 
and  the  Narrows,  $12. 

BAILWAYS. 

Esquimau  and  Na^uiimo  Railway. — ^This  line,  starting  at  Victoria, 
runs  northwest  of  Vancouver  Island  to  Nanaimo,  73  miles,  and  to  the 
Wellington  mines,  5  miles  farther.  Fare  to  Nanaimo,  $3;  to  Welling- 
ton, $3.25.  Keturn  tickets  good  for  seven  days,  at  one  and  one-half 
fare.  Excursion  rates,  one  and  one-tburth  fare,  Fridays,  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays.  The  track  lies  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  rises  to 
1,000  feet  above  Saanieh  Arm,  which  it  skirts  for  several  miles.  The 
scenery  is  delightful.  Niagara  Canyon  is  spanned  by  a  trestle  of  200 
feet  in  height,  and  Arbutus  and  Double  Head  ravines  by  trestles  of  150 
feet  each.  Shawnigan  Lake,  28  miles  from  Victoria,  is  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  water  and  affords  fine  trout  fishing.  Freight  rates,  car  lots, 
to  Nanaimo,  $15.  Excursionists  to  Alaska,  when  the  vessel  arrives  at 
Victoria,  frequently  take  this  line  to  Nanaimo,  joining  the  vessel  again 
when  it  arrives  at  that  point.  They  also  frequently  take  the  cars  at 
Naniamo,  coming  down,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Victoria. 

All  these  lines  are  operated  by  corporations. 
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HIGHWAYS. 


Tbo  natural  surface  of  the  country  is  so  rough  and  so  obstructed  by 

forest  trees  and  underbrush  that  carefully  constructed  highways  are  a 

necessity  of  occupancy  by  civilized  men.     Good  roads,  therefore, 

aboand..     They  are  constructed  by  skilled  engineers,  and  are  paid  for 

out  of  the  general  treasury.    First-class  roads  cost  from  $2,000  to  $4,000 

X>er  mile,  and  there  are  1,250  miles  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 

.  Second-class  roads  cost  $500  to  $1,000  per  mile.    The  drives  in  the 

vicinity  of  Victoria  are  noted  for  their  excellence. 

Levi  W.  Myebs, 

Consul. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  May  12 ^  1894. 


MANITOBA. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway. — This  railroad  is  controlled  by  a  cor- 
poration of  that  name.  At  present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
The  principal  termini  are:  In  the  East,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Doluth,  and  Superior;  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Poii:land,  Tacoma,  and 
Seattle.  In  addition  to  the  above  points,  it  reaches  Winnipeg,  Bran- 
don, and  Portage  La  Prairie,  in  Manitoba,  and  the  following  inter- 
mediate points  on  its  main  line:  Fargo,  Jamestown,  Mandan,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Helena,  Butte,  Spokane,  Ellensburg,  etc.  Total  mileage 
in  operation,  4,657  miles.  The  principal  offices  are  in  St.  Paul,  and  the 
mileage  between  St.  Paul  and  the  points  named  is  as  follows :  Winni- 
I)eg,  482;  Portland,  2,056;  Seattle,  1,932;  Spokane,  1,512;  Tacoma, 
1,912;  Mandan,  450;  Jamestown,  343;  Helena,  1,130.  The  condition 
of  the  line  is  good;  it  is  a  single  track  line.  The  passenger  and  freight 
train  service  is  daily.  The  passenger  rates  are  various;  in  Manitoba 
it  is  3  and  4  cents  per  mile.  The  freight  rates  vary  according  to  .dis- 
tance and  classifications;  for  instance,  taking  a  distance  of  10  miles, 
first-class  rates  are  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  tenth  class,  or  lowest 
grade,  5  cents.  The  other  classes  are  graduated  between.  A  large 
amount  of  traffic  is  brought  through  fix)m  eastern  Canadian  and 
American  ports;  also  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well 
as  from  Asiatic  points. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. — The  mileage  of  all  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  lines  is  6,015.5  miles.  The  total  mileage  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  this  road,  which  is  operated  irom  this  city  (Winnipeg),  is  2,953.8, 
Of  this,  1,449  miles  is  mam  line,  extending  from  Port  Arthur,  Ontario, 
to  Donald,  British  Columbia,  and  the  whole  of  it,  except  61  miles,  is 
east  of  the  British  Columbia  boundary.    The  Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake 
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and  Saskatchewan  Railway,  from  Begina  to  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway,  from  Galgary  to  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary to  Macleod,  are  operated  by  this  company  under  lease,  bat  in 
the  meantime,  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  parts  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway. 

All  the  lines  in  this  district  forming  a  part  of  this  system  are  ox>er- 
ated  by  railway  companies,  the  €k)Yernment  having  no  interest  therein. 

The  termini  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  St.  John,  Kew 
Brunswick,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver. 
Vancouver,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Windsor,  on  the  Detroit  River, 
This  is  without  mentioning  branches,  many  of  which  reach  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 
goods  and  passengers  may  easily  be  transferred  to  and  from  connecting 
American  lines.  This  company  built  an  imx)ortant  line  in  1893  from 
I^orth  Portal,  on  the  boundary  line  between  North  Dakota  and  Assini- 
boia,  to  Pasqua,  the  first  station  east  of  Moose  Jaw,  on  the  main  line, 
161  miles.  This  new  line  is  built  according  to  the  highest  standard, 
with  heavy  steel  rails  and  some  of  the  longest  tangents  in  existence. 
The  importance  of  this  line  rests  in  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  it  forms  the  shortest  line  from  St 
Paul  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Vancouver.  The  condition  of  this  com- 
pany's lines  is  first  class  in  every  respect. 

All  railways  in  this  country  are  single-track  lines;  gauge,  4  feet  8} 
inches. 

On  the  main  line  west  of  Winnipeg,  the  service  is  daily;  east  of 
Winnipeg  it  is  six  days  a  week,  there  being  no  train  arriving  at  or 
leaving  Montreal  on  Sunday. 

The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  during  the  year  1893  was  0.87  cent.  The  average  rate  i)er 
passenger  per  mile  was  1.69  cents.  The  local  rate  on  this  division  is  3 
cents  per  mile  on  the  main  line  between  Fort  William  (Lake  Sux>erior) 
and  Brandon,  Manitoba.  West  of  Brandon  and  on  the  branches  the 
rate  is  4  cents  per  mile.  I  do  not  know  that  on  this  division  and  within 
this  consular  district  there  are  any  very  important  bridges.  The  bridge 
over  the  Red  River  of  the  North  at  Winnipeg  is  a  masonry  and  iron 
bridge,  691  feet  long,  and  was  constructed  by  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and 
is  used  by  this  company  under  an  agreement.  The  company  also  has 
a  masonry  and  iron  bridge  over  the  Saskatchewan  River  at  Saskatoon, 
and  there  are  various  crossings  of  the  Assiniboiue  River  in  Manitoba,' 
the  Bow  River  in  Alberta,  and  the  Kicking  Horse  River  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  equipment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  consists 
of  578  locomotives,  891  passenger  coaches,  14,802  freight  cars,  523 
boarding,  tool,  auxiliary  cars,  steam  shovels,  etc.;  3  stc^el  steamships 
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on  Lake  Superior — theAlbertaj  AthabMcaj  bsxA  Manitoba — and  3  steam- 
sbips  on  the  Pacific  Ocean-^^mpre^^  of  ChinUy  Empress  o/JapaUj  and 
Empress  of  India. 

The  main  line  of  this  road  crosses  the  main  chain  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  at  the  British  Columbia  boundary  at  an  elevation  of  5,299 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

1  have  not  been  enabled  so  far  to  report  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway. 

M.  M.  DUFFIE, 

Consul. 
WiNNiPEa,  June  29^  1894. 


ONTARIO. 

BAILWAYS. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canada  Atlantic  are  the  only  through 
lines  of  railway  touching  Ottawa.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  secures 
entrance  to  the  city  by  arrangement  with  the  Canada  Atlantic,  using 
its  track  from  Coteau,  78  miles  from  Ottawa. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. — ^The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
was  organized  in  1881  to  construct  a  road  across  the  continent.  Prior 
to  that  time,  the  Canadian  Government  had  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  line.  In  1881,  it  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company  to  build  the  road,  and  in  aid  of  the  enterprise 
gave  413  miles  of  road  which  it  had  constracted  between  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  Winnii>eg,  and  213  miles  between  Burrards  Island,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  Kamloops  Lake,  British  Columbia.  The  cost  of  the  lines 
thus  ceded,  and  other  improvements  transferred  to  the  company  at  the 
same  time,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $37,527,995.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  subsidy  or  bonus  of  $25,000,000  was  made,  besides  a  grant  of 
26,586,000  acres  of  agricultural  land.  The  company  now  owns  5,766 
miles  of  railway,  with  termini  at  Quebec  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  east,  and  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  and  Vancouver,  in  the  west. 
The  distances  in  miles  from  Quebec  are:  To  Vancouver,  3,078;  to 
Detroit,  744;  to  Duluth,  1,212;  to  St.  Paul,  1,305;  to  Montreal,  176; 
to  Ottawa,  296;  to  Winnipeg,  1,421.  It  is  a  single-track  road,  first- 
class  construction  and  equipment,  and  runs  through  passenger  trains 
daily.  The  local  rate  is  3  cents  per  mile.  Through  return  tickets  are 
sold  at  about  one-half  this  rate.  The  rates  for  freight  depend  upon  the 
leugth  of  haul  and  class  of  goods. 

The  company  also  have  three  first-class  steamers  plying  between 
Vancouver  and  China  and  Japan.    It  also  has  a  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  between  Owen  Sound  and  Fort  William,  touching  at 
Sault  Ste.  Mape  en  route. 
533A 3 
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Canada  Atlantic  Eailvcay. — The  construction  of  this  line  was  com- 
menced in  1881.  When  completed,  it  will  connect  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral and  Delaware  and  Hudson  River  systems  at  Rouses  Point  with 
Parry  Sound  on  Lake  Huron,  and  will  furnish  the  shortest  rail  and 
water  route  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  and  other  lake  ports 
to  Boston,  Portland,  and  other  New  England  points.  The  road  is  com 
pleted  from  Ottawa  to  Rouses  Point,  135  miles  east,  and  to  Long  Lake* 
140  miles  west  of  Ottawa.  The  company  expects  to  finish  the  line  next 
year.  It  is  a  single-track  road,  thoroughly  built  and  equipped.  It  con 
nects  with  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Ooteau,  50 
miles  west  of  Montreal.  The  company  bridged  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
this  point  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000. 

The  road  carries  the  larger  part  of  the  lumber  from  the  Ottawa 
Valley  to  New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  West  of  Ottawa, 
the  road  runs  through  the  Algonquin  Park,  a  large  tract  of  primeval 
forest  set  apart  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  This  region  is  regarded 
as  the  best  fishing  and  hunting  ground  in  Canada.  The  rates  charged 
for  passengers  and  ireight  are  about  the  same  as  charged  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company. 

THE  BIDEAU  CANAL. 

The  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Ontario  are  connected  by  the  Bideau 
Canal,  the  termini  being  Ottawa  and  Kingston,  the  distance  between 
the  cities  being  126  miles.  The  canal  was  constructed  by  converting 
the  Bideau  and  Cataraqui  rivers  into  a  continuous  navigable  channel. 
There  are  forty-seven  locks.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  lock  sills  is  5 
feet.  The  locks  are  134  by  33  feet.  The  canal  was  constructed  for 
military  purposes  by  the  British  Government  between  1826  and  1832, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,911,701,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Canadian  authorities 
in  1857.  With  the  completion  of  this  work,  access  by  water  to  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  was  had  via  the  Ottawa  Biver 
and  this  canal,  the  whole  distance  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  being 
246  miles.  The  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  system  has  ren- 
dered it  useless  for  that  purpose,  but  lumber  and  other  products  origi- 
nating in  the  Ottawa  Valley  are  shipped  to  New  York  via  the  Ottawa 
Biver  to  Montreal,  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  to  Sorel,  45 
miles  east  of  Montreal,  thence  by  the  Bichelieu  Biver  to  Lake  Oham- 
plain,  through  Lake  Cham  plain  and  the  Champlain  Canal  to  the  Hudson 
Biver  at  Troy.    Shipments  from  the  Ottawa  Valley  are  made  to  Lake 

Ontario  ports  via  the  Bideau  Canal. 

John  H.  Kiley, 

Conaul'OeneroL 
Ottawa,  September  ^0, 1894. 
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NEV/    BRUNS^VICK. 

The  nataral  situation  of  St.  John,  x)08S6Ssing  the  only  harbor  of  easy 
access  npon  the  northerly  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  and  its  connection 
with  the  interior  by  the  broad,  navigable  Biver  St.  John,  render  it  the 
natural  point  of  distribution  for  New  Brunswick.  These  causes  have 
wade  it  the  terminus  of  the  principal  railway  systems  of  the  Province. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Fumess  Line. — ^The  Fumess  Line  plies  between  this  port  and  London, 
touching  at  Halifax,  and  has  four  steamers,  of  1,400  tons  each,  making 
fortnightly  trips.  The  vessels  are  fitted  for  freight  and  pibssengers, 
are  well  equipped,  and  in  good  condition. 

West  India  Line. — ^The  West  India  Steamship  Line  makes  monthly 
trix>8  between  St.  John  and  Demerara,  employing  two  steamships,  of 
1,180  tons  each,  and  touching  at  Bermuda  and  various  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  These  steamships  are  primarily  intended  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight,  but  afford  comfortable  accommodation  for  passenger 
tra£Bic 

COAST  LINES. 

Intematumal  Steamship  Company. — The  larger  portion  of  summer 
traffic,  both  in  passengers  and  freight,  is  carried  by  the  International 
Steamship  Company.  This  is  an  American  line,  of  which  the  principal 
offices  are  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  established 
some  forty  years  ago. 

This  line  has  at  present  three  steamers,  of  868, 1,145,  and  1,188  tons, 
respectively,  making  daily  trips  between  Boston  and  St.  John  during 
the  summer,  and  semiweekly  trips  at  other  times.  Its  steamers  touch 
at  Portland,  Eastport,  and  Lubec,  Me.  Another  boat,  now  in  process 
of  construction  at  Bath,  will  be  placed  on  the  route  upon  its  comple- 
tion in  the  early  fall. 

In  behalf  of  tbis  line,  the  well-founded  claim  is  made  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  no  coastwise  line  of  equal  extent  in  the  world  in  the  charac- 
ter and  equipment  of  its  boats  and  the  personnel  of  its  ofiicers  and 
crews,  and  its  appreciation  by  travelers  and  tourists  is  attested  by  the 
constantly  increasing  volume  of  its  business. 

This  route  afifords  the  most  direct  and  comfortable  means  of  reaching 
the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  from  the 
United  States. 

Bay  of  Fundy  Company. — ^The  Bay  of  Fundy  Steamship  Company 
uses  a  single  steamer,  of  478  tons,  between  St.  John  and  Bigby,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  a  favorite  route  for  tourists  wishing  to  visit  the  Annap- 
olis Valley  and  <'  Land  of  Evangehne."  It  is  a  daily  summer  line — semi- 
weekly  in  winter — and  is  excellently  well  fitted  to  insure  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  travelers. 
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A  single  steamer  of  small  tonnage  plies  weekly  between  this  i>ort 
and  the  Island  of  Grand  Mauan,  and  is  the  only  regular  means  of 
reaching  that  resort.    It  touches  at  Eastport  and  Gampobello. 

All  the  foregoing  lines,  except  the  International,  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Americans,  are  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Dominion 
Government. 

NAVIGABLE  BIVEBS. 

The  St.  John  Biver  is  navigable  for  some  90  miles,  and  two  small 
steamers  run  between  St.  John  and  Fredericton,  the  capital,  during  the 
summer  months,  affording  a  most  delightful  excursion  for  tourists 
through  the  fertile  valley  of  this  river. 

BAILWATS. 

The  principal  railway  lines  of  the  Province  center  at  this  port. 

The  Atlantic  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  runs  irom  St.  John 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Edmonton,  at  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  Maine,  thence  connecting  with  its  western  division.  It  also 
runs  directly  through  the  State  of  Maine,  connecting  at  the  frontier,  at 
Yanceboro,  with  the  Maine  Central  system,  making  the  through  rail 
route  from  the  United  Stat-es.  It  has  a  branch  running  to  Frederic- 
ton,  the  capital.    It  is  excellently  ballasted  and  equipped. 

The  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  building  of  which  was  a  condition  upon 
which  the  Maritime  Provinces  joined  the  confederation  and  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  union,  extends  from  St.  John  to  Moncton  ^  thence 
southerly  through  Nova  Scotia  to  Halifax  and  Sydney,  and  northerly 
by  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  Maine  to 
Quebec.  It  is  wholly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Gk)vern- 
ment,  and  is  a  well-conducted  railway  in  respect  to  its  equipment,  road- 
bed and  general  management.  Over  these  roads  two  passenger  trains 
are  run  daily. 

The  Shore  Line  Eailway  runs  between  St.  John  and  St.  Stephen,  on 
the  St.  Croix  River.  It  is  expected  that  a  connection  will  be  made 
between  the  terminus  at  the  Maine  frontier  and  the  Maine  Central. 
Until  this  is  done  the  road  is  useful  only  for  purely  local  traffic  and  is 
not  available  for  the  carriage  of  through  business. 

All  the  railways  of  the  Province  are  operated  over  a  single  track. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Concerning  the  highways,  no  special  mention  seems  necessary,  as 
they  x)ossess  no  particularly  noteworthy  features,  except,  perhaps,  the 
general  excellence  of  the  bridges,  which  are  constructed  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  such  construction  is  as  economical  as  the  municipal  perform- 
ance of  like  work  would  be. 
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PASSENGEB  AND  FREIGHT  BATES. 

The  accompauying  table  gives  as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  asoertain,  the 
rates  npon  the  various  steainship  and  railway  lines.  Freight  charges 
greatly  differ  between  long  and  short  haals,  and  depend  upon  the  amoaut 
of  traffic  and  the  extent  of  competition  by  water  and  otherwise;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  no  satisfactory  schedule  of  rates  could  be  obtained 
of  ofiicials.  There  are  also  discriminating  rates  given  upon  the  roads 
owned  by  the  Government  in  favor  of  the  produce  of  the  northern  and 
western  Provinces. 


i 
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John  S.  Derby, 

GoTisul, 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  February  15y  1895. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  Government  of  Canada  controls  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and 
the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  Railway  is  controlled  by  the  company. 

The  termini  and  main  points  reached  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
are  Hali&x,  Sydney,  Picton,  St  John,  and  Quebec;  and  by  the  Windsor 
and  Annapolis  Railway,  Halifax,  Annapolis,  and  ultimately  Yarmouth 
The  length  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  about  1435  miles,  and  the 
distances  from  Halifax  are:  Sydney^  276  miles;  Pictou,  117  miles;  St. 
John,  275  miles;  Quebec,  674  miles.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to 
Annapolis  (on  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  road)  is  116  miles. 
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European  mail  aud  freight  steamships  connect  at  Halifax  by  several 
lines  of  steamers  of  various  sizes. 

The  roads  are  single  track.-  Trains  run  daily  each  way  to  terminals; 
to  intermediate  points  more  frequently. 

Local  rates  for  passengers,  3  cents  per  mile;  through  and  excursion 
rates  less.  Freight  rates,  according  to  classification,  distance,  aud 
quantity. 

Highways  or  turnpike  roads  are  about  60  feet  wide. 

Geobge  Hill, 
Vice  Consul' Oener€U^ 

Halifax,  May  9y  1894. 


NEW^FOUNDLAND. 

The  steamship  lines  between  the  United  States  and  St.  Johns  are 
the  Allan  Line,  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  calling  at  this  port 
on  its  way  to  Glasgow,  aud  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  Newfoundland 
Government  for  conveying  mails  from  Great  Britain,  Halifax,  and  the 
United  States  to  this  port,  and  the  Bed  Gross  Line,  which  runs  from 
New  York  to  this  port  via  Halifax.  Both  lines  carry  mails,  and  pas- 
sengers when  offered,  and  are  owned  by  English  companies.  The  rate 
of  passage  is  from  $25  to  $40  to  Baltimore;  $20  to  $30  to  New  York. 
Freight  is  40  to  50  cents  per  barrel.    Railroad  communications  across 

the  country  are  not  yet  completed. 

Thos.  N.  Molloy, 

Consul 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  March  5, 1895. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

OOEAN  LINES. 

The  ocean  lines  having  Charlottetown  as  one  of  their  termini,  or  $is 
one  of  their  ports  of  call,  are  the  Canada  Atlantic  and  Plant  Steam 
ship  Line,  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Company,  Quebec  Steamship 
Company,  Pickford  &  Black  Line,  and  Dobell  Line 

The  termini  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  aud  Plant  Steamship  Line  are 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charlottetown.  The  distance  between  Boston  aiul 
Charlottetown  is  612  miles.  There  is  but  one  steamer  on  the  line,  viz, 
the  Florida,    She  is  in  good  condition  and  well  adapted,  both  as  to 

'Vice  Consnl-Qeneral  Hill  omits  to  state  that  the  Allan  Line  and  the  Bed  Cross 
Line  of  British  steamers,  as  mentioned  in  the  report  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
call  at  Halifax. 
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freight  and  passenger  traffic,  tx>  the  requirements  of  the  route.    This 
la  the  Floridd?8  first  season  to  ply  between  these  ports,  and  she  has 
been  specially  fitted  up  to  perform  her  work.    She  has  a  gross  of  1,787 
and  a  net  of  1,307  tons.    She  makes  weekly  trips  between  this  x)ort 
and   Boston.     The  passenger  rate  (first  class)  for  the  round  trip  is 
87.50.     The  freight  rates  are:  From  Boston  to  Charlottetown — fruit,  10 
cents  per  cubic  foot 5  flour,  17  cents  per  barrel;  tobacco,  hardware,  and 
manufactured  cotton  goods,  20  cents  per  100  pounds.     From  Charlotte- 
town  to  Boston — potatoes,  18  cents  per  100  pounds;  mackerel,  30  cents 
per  barrel:  lobsters,  8  cents  per  case;  eggs,  20  cents  per  case;  hides 
and  pelts,  15  cents  per  100  pounds;  horses,  $15.     These  are  among 
the  principal  articles  moving  between  both  ports.    Briefly  stated,  the 
rates  charged  by  the  line  range  from  6  to  10  cents  per  cubic  foot,  accord- 
ing to  class,  so  that  the  freight  upon  any  article  not  herein  enumerated 
can  be  easily  determined.    The  line  is  controlled  by  a  corporation.    The 
agents  here  are  the  Charlottetown  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  termini  of  the  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Company  are  Montreal, 
and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  with  Charlottetown  and  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  as  ports  of  call.  There  are  two  steamers  on  the  line,  viz,  the 
Bonavista  and  Cohan.  The  line  is  controlled  by  a  corporation.  The 
Bonavista  has  a  gross  of  1,306  and  a  net  of  836  tons.  The  Coban  has  a 
gross  of  1,063  and  a  net  of  68S  tons.  The  steamers  are  specially  fitted 
for  the  passenger  trade  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  having  all  the 
latest  appointments  and  carrying  experienced  stewardesses.  The  pas- 
senger rates  (first  class)  from  Montreal  areas  follows:  To  Charlotte- 
town, $18;  to  Sydney,  $18;  to  St.  Johns,  $30.  These  rates  include 
both  meals  and  berth.  The  distance  between  Montreal  and  Charlotte- 
town is  780  miles;  between  Charlottetown  and  Sydney,  217  miles; 
between  Sydney  and  St.  Johns,  360  miles.  Fortnightly  trips  are  made 
between  Montreal  and  this  x>ort.  The  agents  here  are  Peake  Bros. 
&Co. 

The  termini  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  are  Montreal,  and 
Pictou,  Nova  Scgtia,  with  Quebec,  Summerside,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Charlottetown  as  ports  of  call.  There  is  but  one  steamer,  the 
Miramichij  on  the  route,  and  the  controlling  power  is  vested  in  a  cor- 
poration. The  Miramichi  has  a  gross  of  727  and  a  net  of  491  tons. 
Her  freight  and  passenger  accommodation  is  good.  The  passenger  rates 
(first  class)  are:  From  Montreal  to  Summerside,  $24,  and  from  Mon- 
treal to  Charlottetown,  $25.  These  rates  include  berth  and  meals. 
The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  is  180  miles;  from  Quebec  to 
Summerside,  540  miles;  from  Summerside  to  Charlottetown,  40  miles. 
The  Miramichi  makes  fortnightly  trips  between  Montreal  and  Char- 
lottetown.   Her  agents  here  are  Carvell  Bros. 

The  termini  of  the  Pickford  &  Black  Line  are  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Summerside,  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  harbors  along  the  east- 
^n  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  Arichat,  Cape  Breton,  and  Charlottetown  as 
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ports  of  call.  The  steamer  on  the  roate  is  the  Fastnet.  She  ha.s  a 
gross  of  337  and  a  net  of  155  tons,  and  is  owned  by  a  corporation. 
Although  designed  chiefly  for  the  freight  requirements  of  the  route, 
she  has  capital  passenger  accommodation.  The  rates  (first  class)  from 
Halifax  to  Charlottetown,  to  and  from  Halifax  to  Summerside  and 
return,  are  $7  and  $7.50  respectively.  Halifax  is  257  miles  from  Char- 
lottetown  and  297  miles  from  Summerside.  Weekly  trips  are  made 
between  all  three  ports.    The  agent  here  is  W.  W.  Clarke. 

The  termini  of  the  Dobell  Line  are  Montreal,  and  St.  Johns,  Ne^^r- 
foundland,  with  Summerside  and  Charlottetown  as  ports  of  call.  The 
steamship  on  the  line  is  the  Polino.  She  has  a  gross  of  807  and  a  net 
of  524  tons.  A  corporation  controls  the  line.  The  accommodation  is 
almost  exclusively  for  freight,  and  communication  between  the  points 
mentioned  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  quantity  of  freight 
offering.    The  agents  here  are  N.  B.  &  M.  Rattenbury. 

Trai&c  between  the  Magdalen  Islands  (situated  about  50  miles  north 
of  Prince  Edward  Island)  and  the  last  named  place  is  kept  up  by  the 
steamer  St  Olafy  which  leaves  Souris,  Prince  Edward  Island,  every 
week.  She  has  a  gross  of  305  and.  a  net  of  72  tons.  Accommodations 
for  passengers  are  also  provided.  The  distance  between  Souris  and 
the  Magdalen  Islands  is  60  miles. 

COAST  LINES. 

Connecting  Prince  Edward  Island  with  the  mainland  are  two  steam- 
ers, both  owned  by  the  Charlottetown  Steam  Navigation  Compauy. 
These  steamers  make  daily  connections  with  the  railway  systems  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  St.  Lawrence  plies  between 
Charlottetown  and  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  the  distance  between  the 
points  being  45  miles.  She  is  a  side- wheel  vessel  of  846  tons  gross  and 
675  tons  net,  and  has  good  accommodation  for  freight  and  passengers. 

The  Northumberland^  a  steel,  twin-screw  steamer  of  1,255  tons  gross 
and  519  tons  net,  runs  between  Summerside  and  Point  du  Chene,  New 
Brunswick.  Summerside  is  distant  from  Charlottetown  49  miles.  An 
express  train  on  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  makes  daily  con- 
nections between  both  points,  enabling  x)assengers  to  catch  the  North- 
umberland at  the  former.  The  distance  between  Summerside  and  Point 
du  Chene  is  35  miles.  The  Northumberland  is  palatial  in  her  appoint^- 
ments,  and  of  admirable  seagoing  qualities. 

RAILWAYS. 

But  one  railway  line  traverses  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
viz,  The  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway.  It  is  a  Government  work, 
being  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government  of  Canada.  Its  track, 
a  narrow  gauge  one,  is  213  miles  in  length,  and  traverses  the  island 
from  east  to  west.  The  termini  are  Charlottetown,  Georgetown,  and 
Souris  in  the  east,  and  Tiguish  and  Cape  Traverse  in  the  west. 
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Between  this  Matter  point  and  Cape  Tormentine,  I^ew  Brunswick,  the 

^irinter  ice-boat  service  across  the  Northumberland  Strait  is  kept  up. 

Trains  runs  daily  over  the  whole  line. 

After  leaving  this  Province  and  arriving  in  the  neighboring  Prov- 

Tices  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  passengers  can  reach  the 

United  States  over  the  Intercolonial  Railway  or  the  Canadian  Pacific 

l^ailway,  or  by  steamship  routes  from  St.  John  and  Halifax. 

DoMnao  J.  Kane, 

Consul. 
Chablottetown,  p.  E.  I.,  January  i,  1694. 


MEXICO. 

PHTSIOAL  FEATUBB8. 

The  physical  condition  of  Mexico  is  entirely  different  from  the  region 
north  of  it.  The  configuration  of  the  countiy  and  the  character  of  the 
seasons  make  great  navigable  rivers  impossible.  It  is  only  on  the  level 
of  the  coast  that  some  few  rivers  admijb  of  traffic  by  small,  crafty  and 
that  not  exceeding  125  miles  flrom  the  Gulf  and  62  miles  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  numerous  peaks,  whose  altitudes  are  between  10,000 
and  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  sparingly  snow  clad,  and 
the  quantity  of  snow  falling  on  them  is  insufficient  for  causing  large 
volumes  of  water  or  large  streams.  On  the  central  table-lands,  there 
are  a  few  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  utilized  to  a  limited  extent  by 
the  Indians  for  traffic  in  their  small,  crude  canoes.  Canals  are  imprac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  topography,  excepting  on  the  Oulf  coast  and 
the  plains  of  the  central  States  and  of  the  northern  frontier;  but  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  interior  navigation  is  the  fact  that  in  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  principally  in  the  dry  season,  either  by  natural  evapora- 
tion or  by  the  careless  use  of  the  waters  for  irrigation,  the  springs 
decrease  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  streams  insufficient  to  float 
the  smallest  boats.  Sooner  or  later  this  waste  of  water  wiU  be  reme- 
died, as  the  authorities  are  vigilant  in  protecting  and  guarding  every 
element  that  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  Mexico.  This  lack  of 
means  for  navigation  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  remedied  by  canal- 
ization and  drawing  off  the  waters  existing  in  natural  basins  in  various 
parts  of  the  Republic  and  diverting  them  at  intervals  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  to  the  rivers  or  canals  which  are  navigable  to  maintain 
constantly  the  required  depth. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  country  it  has 
been  difficult  for  the  rulers  to  build  good  highways.  Axayacatl,  King 
of  Mexico  from  1469  to  1481,  was  evidently  aware  that  of  all  the  needs 
of  a  prosperous  country  there  are  few  more  important  than  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  facilities  of  communication  to  link  together 
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and  promote  relations  among  its  people.  Consequently  he  built  several 
roads  connecting  the  great  Tenochtitlan  with  the  neighboring  towns 
of  his  numerous  allies.  Cortez  and  his  followers,  after  conquering  the 
Aztec  Empire,  discovered  that  Mexico,  with  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  a  large  variety  of  race  elements,  should  have  better  means  of 
travel  and  transportation,  and  later  on  the  viceroys  and  Franciscan 
friars  initiated  lengthy  highways.  Three  centuries  of  Spanish  domina- 
tion, however,  did  not  accomplish  much  in  this  direction.  The  exer- 
tions of  President  Diaz  and  his  liberality  toward  railroad  enterprises 
and  steamship  lines  have  been  the  chief  factors  in  establishing  means 
of  communication  throughout  the  Republic,  accomplishing  what  none 
of  his  predecessors  could  do — that  is,,  making  this  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  Spanish- American  countries. 

I.  RAILWAYS. 

The  principal  railways  in  Mexico  are  controlled  by  corporations, 
excepting  the  Tehuantepec,  which  is  owned  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. All  are  single  track,  more  than  half  of  their  number  standard 
gauge,  and  their  condition,  with  few  exceptions,  is  first  class. 

The  Mexican  Railway, — This  was  the  first  railway  constructed  in  the 
Republic.  It  was  begun  in  1857,  and  i)ortions  of  the  line  were  opened 
at  different  times.  The  Puebla  branch  was  inaugurated  in  1869;  the 
main  line  was  opened  for  its  entire  length  in  1873,  and  the  extension 
from  Ometusco  to  Pachuca  in  December,  1890.  It  is  broad  gauge,  and 
runs  through  the  States  of  Vera  Gruz,  Puebla,  Tlaxcala,  Hidalgo,  and 
Mexico.  It  starts  from  the  city  of  Vera  Oruz,  runs  through  Cordova, 
Orizaba,  Puebla,  Tlaxcala,  and  Pachuca  and  terminates  at  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  length  of  the  main  line,  City  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  is 
264  miles;  the  Pachuca  branch  28  miles,  the  Puebla  branch  29  miles, 
and  the  Tlaxcala  branch  (animal  traction),  5  miles.  Trains  frt>m  the 
City  of  Mexico  for  Vera.Cruz  leave  daily  at  7  a.  m.,  arriving  on  the  same 
day  at  6.30  p.  m.  From  Vera  Cruz  trains  leave  at  6  a.  m.,  arriving  at 
6.40  p.  m.  Connections  are  made  with  such  trains  at  Apizaco  for  Puebla 
and  Tlaxcala,  and  at  Ometusco  for  Pachuca.  An  accommodation  train 
leaves  the  City  of  Mexico  daily  in  the  afternoon  for  Pachuca  and 
Puebla. 

Passenger  (first  class)  rates  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Pachuca  are 
♦2.96;  to  Puebla,  $3.06;  to  Bsperanza,  $6.15;  to  Orizaba,  $8.34;  to  Cor- 
dova, $9.56,  and  to  Vera  Cruz,  $14.50.  Baggage  allowance,  37  pounds; 
on  through  tickets,  150  pounds. 

Eate  on  freight  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  is  4^  to  9^  cents  per  kilo- 
meter (0.621376  of  a  mile)  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds), 
and  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  half  these  rates.  This  road  and  the 
Interoceanic,  Mexican  Central,  National,  and  International  have  formed 
a  pool,  and  on  long  hauls,  such  as  from  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
have  fixed  and  combined  rates. 
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The  Mexican  Railway  oonnects  in  Mexico  City  with  the  Mexican  Gen- 
tral  and  Mexican  National  for  northern  and  western  points^  and  with 
the  Interoceanico  Eailroad  for  Morales;  in  Pnebla,  with  the  Mexican 
Southern  for  Oaxaca,  Puerto  Angel,  and  Tehuantepec,  and  with  the 
Interoceauic  for  Ixucar  Matamoras;  in  San  Marcos,  with  the  Nautla 
Railroad  ibr  San  Jurin  de  los  Llanos;  in  Esperanza,  with  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Railroad;  in  Cordova,  with  the  Agricola  Railroad  for  Motzorongo 
and  Tuxtepec;  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  Alvarado  Railroad  for  Tlac- 
otalpam,  San  Andres,  Tuxtla,  Cosamaloapan,  and  Playa  Vicente,  and 
with  steamship  lines  for  Mexican  gulf  ports,  namely,  Progreso,  Cam- 
peche,  Carmen,  Frontera,  Coatzacoalcos,  Tuxpan,  and  Tampico,  and  for 
Havana,  American,  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Oerman  ports. 

The  Mexican  Central, — This  important  means  of  communication  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  constructed  by  virtue  of  a 
concession  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  April,  1880,  which 
has  been  amended  and  modified  at  various  times  permitting  the  com- 
pany to  build  branch  lines  to  Ouadalajara,  Tampico,  and  Ouan^juato. 
Work  was  commenced  in  May,  1880,  and  carried  on  simultaneously  at 
its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  completing  the  main  line  sooner 
than  was  anticipated  by  both  the  Government  and  the  public.  The 
road  was  opened  to  regular  passenger  traffic  on  the  10th  of  April,  1884, 
The  Guadalajara  division  was  opened  May  21, 1888,  and  the  Tampico 
division  was  finished  March  30,  1890,  thereby  bringing  the  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Tampico.  The  railway  is  broad  gauge,  and  traverses 
the  Federal  District,  the  States  of  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Queretaro,  Guana- 
juato, Jalisco,  Aguas  Calientes,  Zacatecas,  Coahuila,  Durango,  and 
Chihuahua.  It  afibrds  an  outlet  to  the  agricultural  centers  of  San  Juan 
del  Rio,  Penjamo,  Silas,  the  extensive  territory  called  El  B%jio,  and 
Lagos;  to  such  manufacturing  cities  as  Queretaro,  Celaya,  and  Leon; 
to  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Pachuca,  Zimapan,  Guanajuato,  Zacate- 
cas Sombrerete,  Sierra  Mojada,  and  Chihuahua;  to  the  cotton  coun- 
try in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Nazas  and  Conchos;  and  to  the  com- 
mercial centers  of  Mexico,  Guadalajara,  Aguas  Calientes,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  Tampico. 

The  length  of  the  main  line.  City  of  Mexico  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  1,224 
miles;  of  the  San  Luis  Division  (including  Tampico  branch)  415  miles; 
Guadalajara  division,  161  miles;  Pachuca  branch,  93  miles;  Guana- 
juato branch,  Silao  to  Guanajuato,  16  miles,  and  San  Bias  division,  17 
miles.  Through  trains,  from  Ciudad  Juarez  for  the  City  of  Mexico, 
leave  daily  at  5.15  p.  m.,  arriving  next  day  at  Chihuahua  at  7  a.  m.;  at 
J  imeuez  at  1.15  p.  m.,  and  at  Torreon  at  6.45  p.  m. ;  the  second  day,  at  9 
a.  m.  it  reaches  Zacatecas;  at  12.15  a.  m.,  Aguas  Calientes;  and  Silao 
at  0  p.  m.,  finally  arriving  at  the  City  of  Mexico  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  third 
day.  The  train  for  Tampico  leaves  City  of  Mexico  at  9  a.  m.,  arriving 
at  Aguas  Calientes  at  12.15  a.  m. ;  leaves  Aguas  Calientes  at  2.45  a.  m., 
arriving  at  San  Luis  Potosi  at  7.55  a.  m.,  and  at  Tampico  at  9.30  p.  m. 
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The  train  from  Tampico  leaves  at  6  a.  m.,  arriving  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
at  7.20  p.  m.,  same  day,  and  at  Aguas  Galientes  at  1.15  a.  m.,  reaching 
City  of  Mexico  ^n  the  second  day  at  6.30  p.  m.  From  Silao  a  train 
leaves  daily  for  Gnanajuato  upon  arrival  of  through  and  accommodation 
trains  either  way.  From  Irapuato,  a  train  leaves  daily  at  8.35  a.  m« 
arriving  same  day  at  Guadalajara  at  3.30  p.  m.  ^  leaving  Guadalajara  at 
11.30  a.  m.,  this  train  returns  to  Irapuato,  arriving  there  at  6.20  p.  m. 
A  train  for  Pachuca  leaves  the  City  of  Mexico  daily  at  9  a.  m.,  trans- 
fers at  Tula,  arriving  at  1  p.  m.  same  day;  returning  from  Pachuca  at 
2.30  p.  m.,  it  arrives  at  City  of  Mexico  at  6.30  p.  m. 

The  Mexican  Central  connects  at  El  Paso  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe;  for  all  points  northeast  and  west  with  the  Texas  and 
Pacific;  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for  points  north  and  east;  with 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
for  points  north  and  west  in  the  United  States;  at  Gallejo,  with  stage 
for  Ascencionand  Casa  Grandes  Corralitos;  at  Chihuahua,  with  stage 
for  Cusihuiriachic,  Guerrero,  and  Eosario;  at  Jimenez,  with  stage  for 
Allende  and  Parral ;  at  Escalon,  with  Mexican  Northern  Railway  for 
Sierra  Mojada;  at  Torreon,  with  the  Mexican  International  for  Durango, 
Monterey  and  Tampico  via  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railway;  at  FresniUo, 
with  stage  for  Sombrerete;  at  Zacatecas,  with  Sullivan  Construction 
Railway  for  Ojo  Caliente,  with  tramway  for  Guadalupe,  and  with  stage 
for  Jerez;  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  the  Mexican  National  for  Catorce 
Mines,  Saltillo,  Monterey,  and  San  Miguel  Allende;  at  Tampico,  with 
steamers  for  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  \New  York,  and  European 
ports;  at  Celaya,  with  Mexican  National  for  points  north  and  south  of 
that  road;  at  Negrete,  La  Barca,  and  La  Piedad,  with  stage  for  Zamora; 
at  Guadalajara,  with  stage  for  Mazatlan,  Tepic  Guzman,  Ameca,  and 
Zapotlan;  at  El  Castillo,  with  tramway  for  the  falls  of  Juanacatlan; 
at  Atequiza,  with  stage  for  Lake  Chapala;  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  with 
the  Mexican  Railway  and  Interoceanic  for  Puebla  Cholula,  Orizaba, 
Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  Cuautla,  Oaxaca  via  Mexican  Southern,  with  the 
Hidalgo  Railway  for  Tulaucingo;  at  Huachinango,  with  the  Mexican 
National  for  Toluca,  Morelia  and  Lake  Patzcuaro,  and  with  stage  for 
Cuernavaca. 

First-class  passenger  rates  from  El  Paso  are:  To  Chihuahua,  $11.08; 
to  Jimenez,  $18.27;  to  Escalon,  $20.53;  to  Torreon,  $25.56;  to  Zaca^ 
tecas,  $48.59;  to  Guanajuato,  $49.30;  to  Irapuato,  $49.51;  to  Celaya, 
$51.38;  to  Queretaro,  $52.79;  to  Tula,  $57.86;  to  City  of  Mexico,  $60.31; 
from  Aguas  Calientes  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  $8.61,  and  to  Tampico,  $18.12; 
from  Irapuato  to  Guadalajara,  $10.61.  From  City  of  Mexico:  To 
Pachuca,  $2.96;  to  San  Luis  Potosi  and  return,  $24;  to  Tampico  and 
return,  $45;  to  Guadalajara  and  return,  $25.  Baggage  allowance,  33 
pounds  on  local  and  150  pounds  on  through  tickets. 

Rates  of  freight  from  El  Paso  to  City  of  Mexico,  and  vice  versa,  are: 
Class  A,  oi  cents;  class  1,  4^  cents;  class  2,  3  cents,  and  class  3,  2| 
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cents,  i>er  ton  (2,204  pounds)  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile.)  Freight  rates 
on  local  traffic  from  Tampico  to  San  Lnis  Potosi  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Mexican  EaUway  from  Vera  Omz  to  City  of  Mexico.  For  car- 
load rates  a  rebate  of  5  to  15  per  cent  is  allowed  the  on  above  rates. 

The  Mexican  National  Railroad. — ^This  road  has  no  less  importance 
than  the  Central,  although  it  is  a  narrow  gauge.    It  is  the  shortest 
route  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico.    The  through  line  was  com- 
pleted September,  1888,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  November  1, 1888. 
It  unites  the  capital  of  the  Eepublic  with  the  States  of  Mexico, 
Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Coahuila,  Kuevo  Leon,  and 
Tamaulipas.    After  ascending  from  the  City  of  Mexico  on  its  way  west 
and  north,  this  road  touches  Toluca,  Maravateo,  Acambaro,  Morelia, 
Patzcuaro,  Celaya,  San  Miguel,  Allende,  Dolores  Hidalgo,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Yanegas,   Saltillo,  Monterey,  Lampazos,  and   Laredo.     The 
length  of  the  main  line,  City  of  Mexico  to  Nuevo  Laredo,  is  840  miles; 
the  Patzcuaro  branch,  Acambaro  to  Patzcuaro,  96  miles;  Matamoras 
division,  Matamoras  (on  the  Eio  Grande)  to  San  Miguel,  Tamaulipas,  75 
miles;  El  Salto  branch.  City  of  Mexico  to  El  Salto,  42  miles;  and  from 
Laredo,  Tex.,  the  road  runs  161  miles  east  to  the  port  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Through  trains  from  Laredo  leave  daily  at  4.45  p.  m.,  arriving  at  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  the  third  day  at  8.55  a.  m.,  making  the  trip  in  forty 
hours.    From  the  City  of  Mexico  it  leaves  daily  at  5  p.  m.  for  Laredo, 
arriving  at  10.45  a.  m.  third  day.    An  accommodation  train  leaves 
Laredo  daily  at  6.40  a.  m.,  and  reaches  Monterey  at  7.45  in  the  evening; 
leaves  Monterey  6.35  a.  m.,  and  reaches  Laredo  at  6.50  p.  m.  same  day. 
A  train  leaves  Saltillo  at  7  a.  m.  daily,  and  in  a  five  hours  run  reaches 
Monterey ;  returning,  leaves  Monterey  at  8.35  p.  m.,  and  reaches  Saltillo 
at  3  a.  m.  next  day.    An  express  train  leaves  San  Miguel  daily,  except- 
ing Sundays,  at  5.45  a.  m.,  and  arrives  at  the  City  of  Mexico  at  8.15 
p.  m.  same  day;  going  north,  the  same  train  leaves  Mexico  City  at  6.30 
a.  m.,  and  reaches  San  Miguel  at  8.35  in  the  evening.    Trains  leave 
Acambaro  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Morelia  at  4.30  p.  m.  and  7.45 
a.  m.,  arriving  at  7.45  p.  m.  and  12.45  a.  m.,  same  day;  this  train  con- 
tinues on  to  Patzcuaro,  arriving  at  5.10  p.  m. ;  returning,  trains  leave 
Patzcuaro  at  6.30  and  10.20  a.  m.,  reaching  Morelia  same  day  at  9.25 
a.  m.  and  3.20  p.  m.    Trains  run  from  Matamoras  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  at  9  a.  m.,  and  reach  San  Miguel  same  day  at  3 
p.  m. ;  leave  San  Miguel  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  at  10  a.  m., 
arriving  at  Matamoras  at  4  p.  m.    An  accommodation  train  leaves  the 
City  of  Mexico  daily  at  5.30  p.  m.,  arriving  at  El  Salto  at  9.45  same 
evening;  leaves  El  Salto  at  5.30  a.  m.,  arrives  at  the  City  of  Mexico  at 
9.25  same  morning. 

The  connections  of  the  Mexican  National  are  at  Laredo,  for  points 
north  and  east  in  the  United  States;  at  Matamoras,  with  the  Mexican 
Golf  Bail  way  for  Yenadito,  Montemorelos,  and  Tampico;  at  Yanegas, 
with  Yanegas^  Oedral  and  Bio  Yerde  Bailroad  for  Cedral  and  Mate- 
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hnala;  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  Mexican  Central  for  Aguas  Oalientee 
and  Tampico;  at  Gelaya,  with  same  road  for  Gaanajuato  and  Guadala- 
jara; at  Maravateo,  with  Michoacan  and  Pacific  Railroad  for  Agojigeo; 
at  Tolnca,  with  San  Jaan  Railroad  for  Valle;  at  Mexico  City,  with  the 
Hidalgo,  the  Interoceanic,  and  the  Mexican  for  Pachnca,  Puebla,  Vera 
Grnz,  Jalapa,  Orizaba,  and  Gnautla  Morelos. 

First-class  passenger  rates  from  Laredo  are  as  follows:  To  Monterey. 
$8.24;  Saltillo,  $11.54;  Yanegas,  $17.39;  San  Luis  Potosi,  $23.41; 
Celaya,  $30.27 ;  Acambaro,  $32.53;  Maravateo,  $34.43;  Toluca,  $39.02; 
City  of  Mexico,  $41.25.  From  Mexico  City:  To  Toluca  and  return,  $3; 
Maravateo,  $6.83;  Morelia  and  return,  $15.50;  Patzcnaro  and  retam, 
$18;  Gelaya,  $8.94;  San  Luis  Potosi  and  return,  $24;  El  Salto,  $1.93; 
from  Matamoras  to  San  Miguel,  and  vice  versa,  $3.  Baggage  allowance 
either  on  local  or  through  tickets  is  precisely  the  same  number  of 
pounds  as  given  for  the  other  Mexican  roads. 

Freight  rates  from  Laredo  to  Gity  of  Mexico  and  vice  versa  are,  on 
an  average,  for  Glass  A,  9^  cents;  class  1,  5^  cents;  class  2,  3|  cents: 
class  3, 3  cents  per  ton  (2,204  pounds)  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile),  and  for 
car  loads  about  half  the  ton  rate.  Rates  from  Matamoras  to  San  Miguel, 
and  vice  versa,  are:  Glass  A,  12  cents;  class  1, 6  cents;  class  2, 4  cents; 
class  3,  3  cents,  and  for  car  loads  about  half  the  ton  rate. 

The  Interoceanio  Railway. — This  road,  although  narrow  gauge,  is  a 
potent  competitor  of  the  Mexican  Railway.  The  aim  of  the  Mexican 
Railway  Gompany  was  to  build  the  shortest  possible  line  with  the 
steepest  workable  gradients;  that  of  the  Interoceanic  to  make  a  simi- 
lar connection,  but  with  easier  gradients,  and  passing  through  entirely 
dififerent  districts,  where  there  was  known  to  exist  local  traffic  of  an 
important  kind. 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  Interoceanic  is  to  connect  the  two 
oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  by  establishing  communication 
between  Vera  Gruz,  as  the  Gulf  terminus  (the  city  of  Puebla  being  the 
central  point  of  the  two  sections),  with  a  branch  to  Mexico  Gity;  thence 
southward  to  the  rich  sugar  and  mineral  districts  of  Morelos,  finally 
connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Ghelpancingo,  the  capital  of  Guerrero. 
The  finished  section  of  this  road  traverses  the  States  of  Vera  Gruz, 
Puebla,  Tlaxcala,  Mexico,  and  Morelos,  touching  the  cities  of  Vera 
Gruz,  Jalapa,  Puebla,  Gholula,  Jojutla,  and  Amacusac,  and  the  pro- 
posed line  will  cross  the  whole  State  of  Guerrero,  touching  Ghiautla, 
Textla,  Ghilpancingo,  and  Acapulco.  The  main  line  from  Vera  GrUz 
to  Puebla  and  the  branch  to  Mexico  Gity  and  thence  to  Morelos,  were 
opened  for  traffic  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  the  line  from  Puebla 
to  Acapulco  is  well  advanced,  having  150  kilometers  (93.2  miles)  built^ 
Ghietla  being  the  present  terminus.  The  distance  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  the  Gity  of  Mexico  by  the  Interoceanic  is  360  miles;  from  Mexico 
to  Jojutla,  123  miles;  from  Puebla  to  Gliietla,  94  miles;  and  from  Vir- 
reyes  to  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  7  miles. 
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A  train  leaves  Vera  Omz  at  1.30  p.  m.  daily  for  Gity  of  Mexico,  arrlv- 
ing  at  Jalapa  at  6.28  p.  m.;  resuming  next  day  at  5.50  a.  m.,  it  reaches 
Pnebla  at  12.16  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Gity  of  Mexico  at  6.23  a.  m.,  same  day. 
A.  train  leaves  Gity  of  Mexico  daily  at  7  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Pnebla  at 
12.45  a.  m.  and  at  Jalapa  at  7.25  p.  m. ;  resuming  next  morning  at  6.55,  it 
reaches  Yera  Gmz  at  11.54  a.  m.  Accommodation  trains  run  daily  tvom 
Gity  of  Mexico  to  Texcoco  and  Ozumba,  and  from  Puebia  to  San  Martin. 
Trains  leave  Gity  of  Mexico  daily  at  7.45  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Jojutla  at  4.32 
p.  in.;  returning,  leave  Jojutla  at  9.25  a.  m.,  reaching  Gity  of  Mexico  at 
7  p.  m.  Trains  leave  Puebia  daily  at  7.30  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Ghietla  at 
12.35  a.  m.;  returning,  leave  Ghietla  at  2.05  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Puebia  at 
7.08  p.  m.  Trains  leave  Virreyes  at  10.20  a.  m.  and  at  2.30  p.  m.  for  San 
Juan;  returning,  leave  San  Juan  at  9.25  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.,  arriving 
at  Virreyes  at  9.50  a.  m.  and  2.55  p.  m.  Baggage  allowance  is  the  same 
as  given  by  the  other  roads. 

Connections:  At  Gity  of  Mexico,  with  Mexican  Gentral  and  Mexican 
^National  railroads  for  points  north  and  west;  at  Otumba,  with  Mexican 
Railway;  at  Irolo,  with  Hidalgo  Eail way  for  Pachuca;  at  Puebia,  with 
Mexican  Southern  for  Oaxaca,  with  Mexican  Eailway  for  Tlaxcala,  and 
with  Industrial  Boad  (animal  traction) ;  for  Gholula  and  San  Marcos, 
with  the  Nautia  Eailroad  and  Mexican  Bail  way;  at  Jalapa,  with  tram- 
way for  Goatepec;  at  Vera  Gruz,  with  Mexican  Bailway  for  Alvarado, 
and  with  steamers  for  Gulf  ports,  Havana,  United  States,  and  Europe; 
at  Gompania,  with  tramway  for  Ghalco;  at  Yan tepee,  with  private  con- 
veyance for  Guernavaca;  at  Jojutla,  with  stage  for  principal  towns  in 
the  State  of  Ouerrero. 

First-class  passenger  rates:  From  Vera  Gruz  to  Jalapa,  $2.70;  to 
Oaxaca  and  return,  $26.50;  to  Puebia  and  return,  $13;  to  Gity  of  Mex- 
ico and  return,  $20.  From  Jalapa  to  San  Marcos,  $3.11;  to  Pnebla, 
$4.23;  to  Irolo,  $6.63;  to  Gity  of  Mexico,  $8.47.  From  Gity  of  Mexico 
to  Texcoco  and  return,  $1.50;  to  Otumba,  $1.43;  to  Irolo,  $1.84;  to 
Puebia,  $3.06  (round  trip,  $4);  to  San  Marcos,  $5.37;  to  Jalapa,  $8.47 
(round  trip,  $15) ;  to  Vera  Gruz,  $11.17  (round  trip,  via  the  Mexican 
Bailway,  $22);  to  Ameca  and  return,  $2;  to  La  Gompania  and  return, 
$1.25;  to  Guautla  and  return,  $4;  to  Jojutla  and  return,  $7;  to  Oaxaca 
and  return,  $17.50.  Baggage  allowance  is  the  same  as  given  by  the 
other  roads. 

Through  freight  rates  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Gruz,  and  vice  versa, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mexican  Bailway,  but  local  rates  are: 
Glass  A,  12  cents;  class  1,  6  cents;  class  2,  4^  cents;  class  3,  3^  cents, 
per  ton  (2,204  pounds)  per  kilometer  (0.621  mile).  On  car-load  lots  the 
same  discount *is  allowed  as  by  the  competing  lines.  Bates  for  expor- 
tation from  Jojutla,  Mexico,  Irolo,  Matamoras,  Puebia,  and  Jalapa  to 
Vera  Gruz  are:  Glass  1, 2 J  cents;  class  2, 1|  cents;  class  3, 1  cent  per 
kilometer  per  ton  of  2,204  pounds.  Local  rates  from  Jojutla  to  Gity  of 
Mexico  and  from  Matamoras  to  Puebia  are  the  same  as  the  local  rates 
on  the  main  line. 
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The  Mexican  IntematianaL — ^This  standard  gauge  railway  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Sonthern  Pacific.  It  is  the  only  trunk  line  built  in  MexJa> 
with  American  capital  without  a  subsidy.  Believing  that  a  road  from 
the  Eio  Grande  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  cross  a  section  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  susceptible  of  great  development,  this  com- 
pany obtained  certain  concessions  in  1881,  modified  in  1882  and  1883. 
and  work  wa«  immediately  commenced  at  Giudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  and 
89.37  miles  of  the  main  line  were  completed,  and  also  10.84  of  the 
Lampazos  branch,  thereby  reaching  the  coal  fields  of  San  Felipe.  The 
track  of  the  main  line  to  Torreon  was  completed  January  12, 1888,  and 
operation  of  the  road  was  commenced  two  months  later.  The  San 
Pedro  branch  was  built  in  1890,  and  the  main  line  was  completed  Octo- 
ber 1, 1892,  to  Durango,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Burango. 

This  road  traverses  the  States  of  Goahuila  and  Durango,  and  will 
extend  through  Sinaloa  to  reach  Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
touches  Eagle  Pass,  AUende,  Sabinas,  Monclova,  Trevino,  Jaral,  Paila, 
Torreon,  and  Durango.  The  length  of  the  main  line,  Giudad  Porfirio 
Diaz  to  Durango,  is  540  miles;  of  the  branches,  Sabinas  to  Hondo, 
12.43  miles;  Hornos  to  San  Pedro,  14.35  miles;  and  Pedricena  to  Yel- 
ardena,  5.82  miles. 

Gonnections:  At  Eagle  Pass,  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Gompany  for 
all  points  in  the  United  States;  at  AUende,  with  stage  for  Zaragoza;  at 
Sabinas,  with  stage  for  San  Juan  de  Sabinas;  at  Felipe,  with  stage  for 
Juarez  and  Progreso;  at  Baroteran,  with  stage  for  Villa  de  Musquiz 
(Santa  Bosa) ;  at  Monclova,  with  stage  for  Guatro  Gienegas  and  Sierra 
Mojada;  at  Trevino,  with  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railway  for  Monterey, 
Tampico,  and  points  on  the  National;  at  Jaral,  with  stage  for  Saltillo, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Goahuila;  at  Paila,  with  stage  for  Parras; 
at  Homos,  with  stage  for  Viesca;  at  Torreon,  with  the  Mexican  Gentral 
Eailway  for  all  points  on  that  line  and  its  connections.  A  through 
train  leaves  Giudad  Porfirio  Diaz  daily  at  4  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Sabinas 
at  6.05  p.  m.;  at  Monclova,  10.10  p.  m.;  at  Trevino,  1.35  a.  m.  (second 
day);  at  Jaral,  2.52  a.m.;  at  Paila,  4.15  a.  m.;  at  Homos,  5.51  a.  m.; 
at  Torreon,  7.05  a.  m.;  at  Pedricena,  9.51  a. m.;  at  Durango,  3  p.m. 
Train  leaves  Durango  daily  at  8.20  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Pedricena  12.42 
a.  m.;  at  Torreon,  3  p.  m.;  at  Homos,  4.15  p.  m.;  at  Paila,  6.04  p.  m.; 
at  Jaral,  7.30  p.  m.;  at  Trevino,  9.01  p.  m.;  at  Monclova  12.20  p.  m.;  at 
Sabinas,  3.20  a.  m.  (second  day).  A  daily  train  leaves  Giudad  Porfirio 
Diaz  at  8  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Monclova  at  6.30  p.  m.  same  day;  returning, 
leaves  Monclova  at  7.15  a.  m.  and  reaches  Giudad  Porfirio  Diaz  at 
6.30  p.  m. 

First-class  passenger  rates :  From  Giudad  Porfirio  Diaz  to  AUende, 
$2.10;  to  Sabinas,  $4.70;  to  Baroteran,  $5.80;  to  Monclova,  $9.56;  to 
Trevino,  $14.40;  to  Jaral,  $16.40;  to  Paila,  $19.20;  to  Hornos,  $22.55; 
to  Torreon,  $24.70;  to  Durango,  $34.80.  From  Durango  to  Torreon, 
$10,20;  to  PaUa,  $15.70;  to  Jaral,  $18.45;  to  Trevino,  $20.45;  to  Hon- 
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clova,  $25.30.  From  Torreon  to  Homos,  $2.20 ;  to  Paila,  $5.60  j  to  Jaral, 
88.30;  to  Trevino,  $10.35;  to  Monclova,  $15.20;  to  Baroteran,  $19;  to 
Sabiiias,  $20 ;  to  xVllende,  $22 ;  and  to  Piedras  Negras,  or  Giudad  Porfirio 
Diaz,  $24.70.  Baggage  allowance  on  tliroagh  tickets,  150  pounds,  and 
on  local  tickets,  33  pounds. 

Freight  rates  from  Giudad  Porfirio  Diaz  to  Durango,  or  vice  versa, 
average  for  Glass  A,  10  cents;  class  1,  9  cents;  class  2,  6^  cents,  class 
3,  44  cents,  per  ton  (2,204  pounds)  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile).  On  car- 
load lots  there  is  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent  on  class  1 ;  of  20  per  cent 
on  class  2,  and  11  per  cent  on  class  3. 

Monterey  and  Mexican  Oulf  Railroad. — ^The  original  concession  for 
this  road  is  dated  November  10, 1887,  and  gives  the  company  the  right 
to  build  to  a  port  on  the  Pacific.  The  line  extends  from  Trevino  (for- 
merly Yenadito)  on  the  International  Railway,  southeast  through 
Monterey,  Cadereyta,  Montemorelos,  Linares,  and  Victoria  to  Tampico, 
on  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  387  miles.  It  is  a  broad  gauge,  and  traverses 
the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Goahuila.  The  first  portion 
of  this  road  was  opened  from  Monterey  east  on  May  6, 1889;  to  Monte- 
morelos, 6S  miles,  June  30, 1889;  from  Venadito  to  Villagran,  188  miles, 
on  April  1, 1890;  to  La  Gruz,  216  miles,  August,  1890;  to  Victoria,  242 
miles,  October,  1890,  and  to  Tampico,  July  20, 1891. 

Connections :  At  Trevino,  with  the  International  Kailway  for  Torreon, 
l>urango,  and  points  north;  at  Monterey,  with  the  Mexican  National 
for  points  north  and  south  on  that  road ;  at  Tampico,  with  the  Mexican 
Central  for  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Aguas  Galientes,  and  with  steamers 
for  Gulf  ports.  United  States,  Havana,  and  Europe.  Through  trains 
leave  Tampico  daily  for  the  north  at  6  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Victoria  at  12.27 
a.  m.;  at  Linares,  4.36  p.  m.;  at  Montemorelos,  6  p.  m.;  at  Gadereyta, 
8  p.  m.,  and  at  Monterey,  9  p.  m.  Trains  leave  Monterey  on  the  second 
day  at  7  a.  m.,  reaching  Trevino  at  10.04  a.  m. ;  going  south,  trains  leave 
Trevino  daily  at  1.45  p.  m.,  reaching  Monterey  at  4.45  p.  m. ;  leave  Mon- 
terey, 5.55  a.  m.,  and  arrive  the  next  day  at  Gadereyta  at  6.57  a.  m.; 
at  Montemorelos,  at  8.40  a.  m. ;  at  Linares,  10.26  a.  m. ;  at  Giudad  Vic- 
toria, 2.21  p.  m.,  and  at  Tampico,  9.15  p.  m. 

A  freight  train  leaves  Tampico  every  day  at  7.15  p.  m.,  carrying  a 
passenger  coach,  stopping  over  night  at  Giudad  Victoria  and  Monterey, 
and  reaching  Trevino  at  12.46  a.  m.  on  third  day.  From  Trevino  this 
train  leaves  at  1.30  p.  m.,  and  reaches  Monterey  at  6.40  p.  m. ;  leaves 
Monterey  6.40  a.  m.,  and  arrives  at  Giudad  Victoria  on  the  next  day 
at  7.30  a.  m.;  reaching  Tampico  at  7.20  p.  m.  on  the  third  day. 

First-class  passenger  rates  from  Tampico  are  as  follows:  To  Giudad 
Victoria,  19.59;  to  Linares,  $15.10;  to  Monterey,  $21.10;  to  Trevino, 
$25.42.  From  Trevino  to  Monterey,  $4.33.  From  Monterey  to  Gade- 
reyta, $1.47;  to  Montemorelos,  $3.96;  toLinares,  $6;  to  Giudad  Victoria, 
$11.59;  to  Tampico,  $21.19.  Baggage  allowance  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Mexican  !N^ationaL 
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Freight  rates  from  Tampico  to  Trevino  and  vice  versa  are,  fbr  tiie 
first  100  kilometers  (62.14  miles):  Glass  A,  12  cents;  class  1,  8  cents; 
class  2y  6  cents;  class  3,  4  cents;  then  they  average  for  Glass  A,  10 
cents;  class  1,  7  cents;  class  2, 5^  cents;  class  3, 3  cents^  per  kilometer 
(0.6214  mOe)  per  ton  (2,204  pounds).  Gar-load  rates  are:  Glass  1,  5^ 
cents;  class  2, 5  cents;  class  3^  3|  cents;  but  on  the  first  100  kilometers 
the  rates  are  the  same  as  above, 

Mexican  Southern  Railway. — The  company  (English)  operating  this 
road  was  chartered  on  May  9, 1890^  and  a  concession  was  obtained  about 
a  month  later.  In  1892  the  line  was  completed  to  Tecomavaca,  140 
miles  from  Puebla,  and  in  March,  1893,  work  terminated  at  Oaxaca,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  228  miles.  It  is  narrow  gauge,  and  traverses  the  States 
of  Puebla  and  Oaxaca,  and  will  eventually  be  built  to  Salina  Graz,  on 
the  Pacific  Goast,  and  to  Vera  Gruz^  on  the  Oulf.  Its  connections  are: 
At  Puebla,  with  the  Mexican  Railway  and  Interoceanic  for  Vera  Gruz« 
Jalapa,  Pachuca,  Mexico  Gity,  and  Izucar  Matamoras;  at  Tehuacan, 
with  Esperanza  Eadlroad;  at-  Oaxaca,  with  stage  and  private  convey- 
ances for  Tehuantepec,  Pluma,  Hidalgo,  Yalle  Kacional,  Puerto  Angel, 
ruins  of  Mitla,  and  the  famous  trees  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule. 

Train  leaves  Pueblo  at  6  a.  m.,  reaching  Tehuacan  at  9.22  a.  m.,  Teco- 
mavaca  at  12.29  a.  m.,  Tomellin  at  1.55  p.  m.,  Oaxaca  at  7  Ib  the  evening ; 
leave  Oaxaca  at  6  a.  nu,  reaching  Tomellin  at  11.07  a.  m.,  Tecomavaca 
at  12.33  p.  m.,  Tehuacan  at  3.15  p.  m.,  and  Puebla  at  7.40  in  the  evening. 

First-class  passenger  rates  from  Puebla  are:  To  Tehuacan,  $3.92;  to 
Tecomavaca,  $6.89;  to  Tomellin,  $7.90;  to  Oaxaca  and  return,  $13.50. 
From  Oaxaca  to  Tomellin,  $3.37;  to  Tecomavaca,  $4.38;  to  Tehuacan, 
$7.35;  to  Puebla,  $11.23.    A  liberal  allowance  is  made  for  baggage. 

Freight  rates  from  Puebla  to  Oaxaca,  and  vice  versa,  are:  For  class 
A,  12  cents;  class  1,  6  cents;  class  2,  4  cents;  class  3,  3  cents,  i>er  ton 
per  kilometer.    Special  rates  given  on  car-load  lots. 

Hidalgo  a/nd  Korthwestern  Railroad. — ^This  road  holds  one  of  the  first 
concessions  granted,  its  date  being  January  28, 1878.  The  concession 
has  since  been  modified  several  times.  It  is  the  pioneer  line,  connect- 
ing the  Mexican  Railway  with  the  city  of  Pachuca.  Within  the  last 
four  years  it  has  been  extended  to  the  Gity  of  Mexico.  It  is  narrow 
guage,  and  traverses  the  Federal  District  and  the  States  of  Mexico  and 
Hidalgo.  The  line  is  finished  to  Acapulco,  a  few  miles  out  from  Tulan- 
cingo.  From  Acapulco  it  wQl  pass  by  Huachinango,  Xicotepec  (in  the 
State  of  Puebla),  Bixcuantla,  and  Teahicatlan  to  Tuxpan,  the  second 
port  of  YeraGruz.  It  touches  Mexico  Gity,  Pachuca,  and  Tulancingo. 
The  length  of  the  main  line,  Gity  of  Mexico  to  Bomeros  (Tulancingo), 
is  77  miles;  of  branches,  Pachuca  and  Irolo,43.5  miles,  Tizayncan  to 
Teoloyucan,  16.15  miles. 

Gonnections:  At  Mexico  Gity,  with  Mexican  National,  Mexican  Cen- 
tral, Interoceanic,  and  Mexican  Railways;  at  Tizayucan,  with  Mexican 
Railway;  at  Teoloyucan,  with  Mexican  Kational  and  Mexitan  Central; 
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at  Pachuca,  with  Mexican  Genta*al,  and  Mexican  Railway,  and  with 
stage  for  Eeal  del  Monte  Mines;  at  Bomeros,  with  stage  for  Tolancingo 
a>nd  Huachinango. 

Trains  leave  Mexico  City  daily  at  7.15  a.  m.  and  3.45  p.  m.,  reaching 
Xizayuca  at  8.31  a.  m.  and  5.01  p.  m.;  Tepa,  at  9.24  a.  m.  and  5.53  p.  m., 
ii^rriying  at  Pachuca  at  10  a.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m.;  leaving  Pachaca  at 
7  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.,  they  reach  Tepa  at  7.40  a.  m.  and  4.10  p.  m. ; 
Tizaynca  at  8.31  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Mexico  City  at  9.45 
£k.  m.  and  6.15  p.  m.  Passengers  going  to  Tnlancingo  must  take  the 
morning  train  (7.15)  for  Pachnca  and  transfer  at  Tepa  (9.24  a.  m.), 
reaching  Tnlancingo  at  11.45  a.  m.  Going  to  City  of  Mexico,  passengers 
leave  Tnlancingo  at  1.15  p.  m.  and  transfer  at  Tepa  at  3.50  p.  m.,  arriving 
at  6.15  p.  m. 

First-dass  passenger  rates:  From  Mexico  Oity  to  Tizayuca,  $1.59 ;  to 
Tepa,  $2.45;  to  Pachnca,  $3.06;  to  Tnlancingo,  $3.06.  From  Pachuca 
to  Tepa,  67  cents;  to  Irolo,  $1.59;  to  Tizayucan,  $1.53;  to  Tnlancingo, 
$1.69;  to  City  of  Mexico,  $3.06.  From  Teoloyucan  to  Tizayucan,  72 
cents.  Baggage  allowance  is  the  same  as  given  by  the  Interoceanic 
Bailroad. 

Freight  rates  from  the  Oity  of  Mexico  to  Irolo  and  Pachuca  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Central  and  the  Interoceanic;  but  to  Tnlancingo 
are :  Glass  A.,  12  cents;  class  1, 8  cents;  class  2, 6  cents;  class  3, 4  cents 
per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  per  ton  (2,204  pounds). 

Sofwra  Railway. — ^The  original  concession  of  this  road  was  obtained 
September  14, 1880,  and  modified  in  1881  and  1882.  It  was  opened 
from  Hermosillo  to  Guaymas,  90  miles,  November,  1881,  and  to  iN'ogales, 
262  miles,  on  October  25, 1882.  The  line  is  owned  by  the  Atchison, 
Tox>eka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company,  and  with  the  Kew  Mexico  and 
Arizona  Bailroad  forms  the  Sonora  division  of  the  Atchison  company's 
system  of  roads.  It  is  standard  gauge,  and  traverses  the  whole  State 
of  Sonora,  touching  Guaymas,  Hermosillo,  Magdalena,  and  Nogales  and 
Benson,  Ariz.  Its  connections  are:  At  Ouaymas,  with  steamers  for 
Alamos  via  Agiabampo  for  Topolobampo,  Altata,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias, 
Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  La  Paz  and  other  points  in  Lower  California,  and 
with  stage  for  the  Yaqui  country;  at  Hermosillo,  with  stage  for  Ures 
and  Arispe;  at  Magdalena,  with  stage  and  private  conveyance  for  Altar 
and  Arispe;  at  Negates,  with  stage  for  Tucson,  Ariz.;  at  Benson,  Ariz., 
with  Southern  Pacific  for  x)oints  east  and  west. 

Trains  leave  Benson  daily  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  reach  Kogales  at  12.15 
a.  m.;  leave  Kogales  at  2.37  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Magdalena  at  9.10  p.  m., 
Hermosillo  at  6.04  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Guaymas  at  12.14  a.  m.,  second 
day.  Going  north,  trains  leave  Guaymas  daily  at  1.40  p.  m.,  arriving 
at  HermosiUo  at  7.20  p.  m.;  Magdalena,  3.50  a.  m.  (next  day);  Nogales, 
8.20  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Benson  at  2.40  p.  m. 

The  first-dass  passenger  rate  is  3  cents  per  kilometer  (0.6214  of  a 
mile).  From  Benson  to  Nogales  the  &re  is  $4.33,  United  States  cur- 
rency; to  Magdalena,  $6.48,  Mexican  currency;  to  Hermosillo,  $12.69, 
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and  to  GaaymaSy  #17.01.  From  Gnaymas  to  HermoBiUo,  $4.S9 ;  to  Mag- 
dalena^  $10.17;  to  Kogales,  $12.75;  to  Benson,  $17.01.  Tickets  can  be 
bought  from  the  Mexican  Central  from  City  of  Mexico  to  Benson  for 
$78.02,  Mexican  currency.  Local  baggage  allowance,  33  pounds;  on 
through  tickets,  150  pounds. 
Freight  rates  per  kilometer  (0.6214  of  a  mile)  are: 


DiBtanoes. 


1  to  150  kilometers  . . 
151  to  300  kilometers 
151  to  400  kilometers 
301  to  600  kilometers 
401  to  600  kilometers 


In  ear-load  lott. 


1  to  75  kilometers.... 
1  to  150  kilometers  . . . 
1  to  185  kilometers . .. 
76  to  100  kilometers . . 
76  to  150  kilometers . . 
101  to  500  kilometers , 
151  to  225  kilometers 
151  to  300  kilometers 
186  to  400  kilometers 
226  to  300  kilometers 
301  to  500  kilometers  . 
401  to  500  kUometers 


Priop  per  ton. 


Class  A.    Class  1. 


$0.12 
.00 


.06 


10 


.08 
'64 


10.06 


.051 


,05i 


,05i 


.06i 
"."04" 


.03 
.02^ 


Clasa2. 


CSassL 


$0.04 


.0^ 


08i 


02^ 


,02 


.OS 


Mexican  Iforthern. — ^The  concession  for  this  road  was  obtained  March 
20, 1890,  and  the  company  operating  was  chartered  in  the  June  follow- 
ing. The  road  was  opened  to  Bincon  in  February,  1891,  and  the  entire 
line  (81.25  miles)  was  in  operation  by  July  of  the  same  year.  It  is  a 
broad-gauge  road,  and  runs  from  Escalon,  a  station  on  the  Mexican 
Central,  in  Ghihnahua,  to  Sierra  Mojada,  a  mining  town  in  Ooahnila. 
At  Sierra  Mojada  connection  is  made  with  stage  for  Ouatro  Gienegas 
and  Monclova. 

Trains  run  from  Escalon  daily  at  4  p.  m.,  reaching  Sierra  Mojada 
at  7.15  p.  m.;  leaving  Sierra  Mojada  daily  at  7.15  a.  m.,  and  reaching 
Escalon  at  10.30  a.  m. 

The  first-class  passenger  rate  is  5  cents  per  kilometer  from  Escalon 
to  Sierra  Mojada;  from  Sierra  Mojada  to  Escalon  the  fare  is  $6.25. 
Baggage  allowance,  15  kilograms  (33  pounds). 

Freight  charges  are:  Special  or  class  A,  12  cents;  class  1, 10  cents; 
class  2,  7  cents;  class  3,  5  cents  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  per  ton  of 
2,204  pounds  in  quantities  less  than  a  car  load.  For  car-load  lots  10  per 
cent  reduction  is  made. 

Alvarado  Railroad. — ^The  original  concession  for  this  road  was  granted 
on  May  4, 1875,  but  was  modified  in  1878,  1888,  and  1890.  The  route 
designated  in  the  decrees  was  to  be  from  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  to  Alva- 
rado, a  distance  of  70  kilometers  (43.50  miles)  south,  with  a  branch  to 
Anton  Lizardo,  and  from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Bio  San  Juan, 
and  opposite  Alvarado,  to  proceed  south,  to  connect  with  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Bailway.  The  road  is  in  operation  to  Alvarado,  and  already 
located  to  Joltipan  on  the  Tehuantepec  Bailroad.    At  Vera  Oroz  it 
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<*onn0ct8  with  the  Mexican  and  Interoceanio  railwajB  for  Jalapa^  Oor- 
doba,  Orizaba^  Pnebla,  Pachnca,  and  Mexico  Oity,  and  with  steamers 
tor  Gulf  ports,  Cuba,  United  States,  and  Europe;  at  Alvarado,  with 
x^iver  steamers  for  Tlacotalpan,  Cosamaloapan,  Textepec,  San  Juan 
I'lvanglista,  and  San  Andres  Tuxtia,  via  Tlacotalpan,  by  animal  con- 
veyance. 

Trains  leave  Yera  Cruz  daily  at  11  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Medellin  at  11.50 
£i.  m.,  and  at  Alvarado  at  4.30  p.  m.;  returning,  leave  Alvarado  at  7 
7  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz  at  2  p.  m. 

First-class  passenger  rate,  3  cents  per  kilometer.  First-class  fare 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  MedeUin,  46  cents;  to  Alvarado,  $2.14;  firom  Alvar- 
ado to  Medellin,  $1.68. 

Freight  rates:  Special,  12  cents;  first  class,  6  cents;  second  class,  4 
cents;  third  class,  3  cents  per  kilometer  i)er  ton  of  2,204  pounds. 

Manzanillo  and  Colima  Bailroad. — ^The  original  concessions  of  this  road 
( from  Toluca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean)  were  obtained  by  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad  Company  in  1872  and  1877,  but,  by  subsequent  arrangement, 
the  Mexican  Kational  Construction  Company  took  over  the  concession 
for  building  a  line  from  Manzanillo,  the  best  port  in  Colima,  ^o  some 
point  in  the  interior.  It  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  and  is  opeiated  to 
Colima,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Colima,  having  a  length  of  94 
kilometers  (58.41  miles).  It  connects  at  Manzanillo  with  steamers  for 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  at  Colima  with  stage  or  private  conveyance  for 
Zapoltan  and  Guadal^ara. . 

Trains  leave  Manzanillo  at  2  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Colima  at  6  p.  m. ; 
returning,  leave  Colima  at  7  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Manzanillo  at  11  a.  m. 

First-class  passenger  rate,  4  cents  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile).  First- 
class  fare  from  Colima  to  Manzanillo,  or  vice  versa,  $3.88. 

Freight  rates:  Special,  12  cents;  first  class,  6  cents;  second  class,  4 
cents;,  third  class,  3  cente  per  kilometer  per  ton. 

8inaioa  and  Durango  Railroad. — ^The  original  concession  was  granted 
August  16, 1880,  and  modified  in  1881, 1882, 1886,  and  1888.  Under  its 
first  concession  it  was  to  have  been  an  extensive  system,  from  the  port 
of  Altata  to  the  city  of  Durango,  via  Culiacan  and  many  other  interior 
points,  and  having  various  connections  with  coast  towns  northward. 
Only  61  kilometers  (37.91  miles),  however,  have  been  built  from  Altata 
to  Culiacan,  and  these  are  in  operation  in  connection  with  two  small 
steamers  owned  by  the  company  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 
'  Trains  leave  Altata  daily  at  6.30  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Culiacan  at  9.10 
a.  m.;  returning,  leave  Culiacan  at  6  a.  m.,  reaching  Altata  at  8.30  a.  m. 
At  Altata  trains  connect  with  steamers  for  Pacific  coast  i)orts,  and  at 
Culiacan  with  stage  and  private  conveyance  for  Sinaloa,  Tamazula, 
Casa,  and  San  Ignacio. 

First-class  passenger  rate,  3  cents  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile).  First- 
class  fare  from  Altata  to  Culiacan,  or  vice  versa,  $1.90. 

Freight  rates  are:  Special,  10  cents;  first  class,  7  cents;  second  class, 
5  centSy  third  class,  4  cents  per  ton  per  kilometer  (10.6214  mile). 
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Tehuantepee  JEaifwoj?.— This  road,  now  within  25  miles  af  oompIet^oB, 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Bepnblic.  The  project 
was  to  bnild  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo  and  connect  the  Atlan  tic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  The  idea  of  a  highway  for  this  purpose  la  very 
old,  dating  from  the  time  of  Oortez.    Survey?  and  plans  have  been 
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made  ftt>m  time  to  time,  bat  those  of  Captain  Bads  take  the  first  place. 
The  first  serious  efforts  to  realize  this  great  work  began  in  1879,  when 
an  American  company  obtained  a  concession,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
company  was  declared  bankrupt  in  1882.  In  1883  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  build  the  road,  and  laid  raila  for  a  distauce  of 
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sK)mQ  40  kilometers  (24.85  miles).  In  1889  an(^  1890  aboat  100  more 
kilometers  (62.14  miles)  of  rails  were  laid  under  the  McMordo  oontract, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  there  remained  only  100  kilometers  more  to 
build.  In  1891  the  McMurdo  concession  was  rescinded  and  a  new 
contract  was  made  with  Stanhope,  Gorthdl  &  Hampson.  By  virtue 
of  the  authorization  which  Congress  gave  the  Executive  last  fall,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  with  Stanhope  &  Oorthell  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road.  The  completed  line  now  measures  over  255  kilometers 
(158.46  miles),  and  less  than  25  miles  are  lacking  for  the  termination  of 
the  shortest  interoceanic  line  in  Mexico.  The  road  is  broad  gauge  and 
traverses  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca,  touching  Coatzacoalcos 
Minatitlan,  Suchil,  Tehuantepec,  and  Salina  Cruz.  At  Coatzacoalcos 
it  connects  with  steamers  for  Gulf  i>orts,  Havana,  United  States,  and 
Europe;  atTehuantepec,withprivateconveyanceforOaxaca,Miahutlan, 
and  Pachueta,  and  at  Salina  Cruz,  with  steamers  for  Tonala,  San  Benito, 
and  other  Pacific  coast  ports. 

There  are  no  regular  passenger  trains  running  as  yet,  but  two  coaches 
are  attached  to  freight  trains  carrying  material,  etc.,  which  carry  pas- 
sengers (fore,  3  cents  per  kilometer  =  0.6214  miles')  to  the  end  of  con- 
struction, and  then  transfer  by  coach  or  private  conveyance  to  other 
sections. 

Tehuantepec  Railway  vs.  Nicaragua  and  Panama  oandb. — ^In  order  that 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  may  know  the  distances 
saved  between  shipping  points  o^  the  world,  I  append  a  table,  approved 
by  the  Mexican  Government  and  used  by  Minister  Matias  Bomero  in 
his  pamphlet  entitled  El  Ferrocarril  de  Tehuantepec : 


Kew  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 
New  OrleaiiB. 
New<h:leaDii. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
Liverpool  — 
Liverpool  — 
Liverpool . . . . 
Liverpool  — 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Liverpool  — 
Liverpool.... 
Liverpool.... 
Liverpool  — 


SanFmnoiflco... 
Paget  Sound.... 

Sttka 

Behrins  Stnlts. 

Acapnioo 

Maaatlan 

Hongkong 

Yokohama 

Helboame 

Anokiaad 

Honololn 

Oallao 

GoayaqnJl 

Valpanuso 

San  Francisco... 

Acapolco 

Masatian 

Oallao 

Valparaiso 

SanTranciaco... 

Acapnioo 

Hacatlan 

Anckland 

Goftyaqoil 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

Honolula 

Yokohama 

Helboame 


Via 

Via 

Tehnastepeo 
BaUway. 

Nicaragoa 

JTOm. 

JTOm. 

4,025 

5,651 

fi,647 

6,524 

0,347 

7,118 

7,788 

8.524 

2,722 

8,507 

8,476 

4,232 

11,  W7 

12,813 

0,884 

10.626 

11«068 

11,357 

0,845 

0,745 

e.66d 

7,380 

4,  Ml 

4,312 

4,141 

8,774 

0,370 

5,774 

8,601 

4,776 

1,454 

2,681 

2,027 

8,357 

3,803 

8,436 

5,040 

4,800 

8,274 

8,783 

6.076 

6,680 

6.714 

7,364 

12,584 

12,877 

7,378 

6,848 

7,890 

7,444 

0,356 

8,006 

0,805 

10,522 

18,223 

13,758 

14.118 

14,488 

Via 
Railway. 

JfOw. 

6,107 

6,855 

7,555 

8,101 

8,068 

4,675 

12,645 

11,211 

11,471 

0,818 

7,706 

3,873 

3,803 

5,887 

5.415 

8,206 

8,883 

8,181 

4,644 

8.071 

6,952 

7,640 

12,777 

6,207 

6,837 

8,301 

10.970 

14, 175 

14,485 
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These  remarkable  saviugs  iu  distance^  says  Manuel  Bivera,  a  dis- 
tinguished Mexican  civil  engineer^  will  no  doubt  be  found  equivalent 
to  a  great  saving  in  time  as  well  as  fteight,  and  this  is  what  constitates 
the  great  commercial  feature  of  this  road.  Therefore,  when  completed 
the  road  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  som6  of  the  commercial  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

Minor  railways. — Among  the  many  railways  partially  built  and  in 
operation,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  briefly:  Potrero  Cedral, 
Vanegas  and  Eio  Yerde,  with  a  branch  to  Matehuala  and  Oatoice, 
mining  centers,  and  a  connection  with  the  Mexican  National  Bailway, 
having  86  kilometers  in  operation;  theMichoacan  and  Pacific,  from 
Maravatio,  on  the  Mexican  National  Bailway,  to  the  Trojos  minings  dis- 
trict, 55  kilometers,  with  right  to  continue,  according  to  the  concession, 
to  various  points  in  Michaocan  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  oon- 
nect  with  the  Interoceanic  at  Ouernavaca  or  Yan tepee;  the  Salamanca, 
Yalle  de  Santiago  and  Jaral,  35  kilometers  in  operation,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Mexican  Central  at  Salamanca;  the  San  Marcos,  on 
the  Mexican  and  Interoceanic  railways,  and  Nautla,  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  with  branches  to  Zacapoaxtla  andPerote,  76  kilometers  in  opera- 
tion; the  Esperanza  and  Tehuantepec,  50  kilometers,  connecting  with 
the  Mexican  Bailway  at  Esperanza  and  at  Tehuacan  with  the  Mexican 
Southern  (the  Oaxaca  Eailroad) ;  the  Cordova  and  Tuxtepec,  51  kilome- 
ters finished,  to  connect  with  the  Mexican  Bailway  at  Orizaba,  its  pres- 
ent terminus  being  Matzarongo,  a  celebrated  rice  and  sugar  hacienda 
(plantation)  a  few  miles  from  the  Biver  Tonto;  the  Mexico,  Cuemavaca 
and  Pacific,  31  miles  finished,  which  will  extend  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  harbor  of  Acapulco,  touching  Cnernavaca,  Jojutla,  Tlapa,  and 
Ametepec.   A  part  of  the  country  through  which  this  last  road  will  pass 
abounds  in  long-leaf  pine  and  oak,  which  will  give  it  considerable  trafiic 
in  supplying  Mexico  with  fuel,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand.    The 
Cuemavaca  Valley  is  one  of  the  heaviest  sugar  districts  in  Mexico.    It 
also  produces  aquardiente,  molasses,  rice,  fruits,  etc.   Cuemavaca  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  summer  resorts  of  Mexico  and  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  Cortez  and  Maximilian.    This  road  is  being  rapidly  poshed 
to  completion. 

YUCATAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  in  the  State  of  Yucatan  merit  special  mention.  They 
liave  been  built  mainly  with  native  capital.  Most  of  them  are  stand- 
ard gauge. 

Merida  and  Pro^re«o.— The  original  concession  for  the  Merida  and 
Progreso  (via  San  Ignacio)  Bailway  was  decreed  by  the  Government 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1874,  and  modified  April  26, 1875.  This  road 
(36  kilometers  (22.37  miles)  in  length)  was  opened  in  1881.  At  Pro- 
greso it  connects  with  the  steamers  for  Gulf  ports.  United  States, 
Cuba  (Havana),  and  European  ports.    At  Merida  it  connects  with 
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branches  of  the  same  system  for  Akil  (Peto  Bailroad)  and  Izamal;  for 
Campeche,  via  Macaxoni,  by  animal  conveyance. 

Trains  leave  Progreso  daily  at  9.30  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Merida  at  10.45 
a.  m.;  trains  leave  Merida  at  7  a.  m.  and  reach  Progreso  at  8.30  a.  m. 
First-class  fare  either  way,  77  cents. 

Freight  rates  are:  Special,  10  cents;  first  class,  6  cents;  second  class, 
4  cents;  third  class,  2^  cents  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  per  ton  of 
2,204  pounds.    These  rates  apply  also  to  the  Izamal  railroad. 

Merida  and  Feto. — ^The  concession  for  this  road  was  granted  March  27, 
1878,  and  modified  in  the  years  1882, 1886,  and  1888.  The  direction  of 
the  road  is  from  Merida  to  Peto,  via  Ticnl  and  Tekax,  with  Lake  Ghau- 
kauah  and  Partido  de  los  Chenes,  in  the  State  of  Gampeche,  as  objec- 
tive points.  The  road  is  open  to  Akil,  a  distance  of  99  kilometers 
(61.52  miles),  although  104  kilometers  (64.62  miles)  are  built.  This  is 
a  narrow-gauge  line. 

Trains  leave  Merida  at  2  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Akil  at  6.15  p.  m.;  trains 
leave  Akil  at  5  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Merida  at  9.20  a.  m.  First-class  fare 
either  way,  $2.02.  Freight  rates  are:  Special,  12  cents;  first  class,  6 
cents;  second  class,  5  cents;  third  class,  4  cents  per  ton  (2,204  pounds) 
per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile).  These  rates  apply  also  to  the  Merida  and 
Camx>eche  EaUroad. 

Merida  and  Valladolid, — ^The  original  concession  for  this  road  was 
granted  December  15, 1880,  and  modified  in  1881, 1883, 1886,  and  1888. 
The  route  designated  in  the  decrees  was  to  be  from  Merida  to  Valladolid, 
via  Texkokob,  Motul,  Temax,  and  Genoletto,  with  a  branch  road  to  Pro- 
^eso  and  another  from  some  point  on  the  trunk  line  to  Tizimin,  via 
Espita.  The  road  is  opened  from  Merida  to  Progreso,  a  distance  of  47 
kilometers  (29.21  miles) ;  from  Gonkal  to  Tekax,  28  kilometers  (17.40 
miles);  and  from  Gonksd  to  Motul,  31  kilometers  (19.26  miles). 

Trains  leave  Merida  at  5  p.  m.,  arrive  at  Gonkal  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and 
at  Progreso  at  6.30  p.  m.  Returning,  trains  leave  Progreso  at  2.30 
p.  m.,  arrive  at  Gonkal  at  3.30  p.  m.,  and  at  Merida  at  4.  p.  m.  Trains 
leave  Gonkal  at  6  p.  m.  and  arrive  at  Tekax  at  6.45  p.  m. ;  returning, 
leave  Tekax  at  3  p.  m.,  arrriving  at  Gonkal  at  3.55  p.  m.  A  train 
leaves  Gonkal  at  5.40  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Motul  at  6.45  p.  m.;  returning, 
leaves  Motul  at  2.20  p.  m.,  reaching  Gonkal  at  3.55  p.  m. 

The  first-class  passenger  rate  is  one-half  cent  per  kilometer  (0.6214 
mile).  Fare  from  Merida  to  Progreso,  or  vice  versa,  is  73  cents;  from 
Merida  to  Gonkal,  25  cents;  from  Gonkal  to  Tekax,  or  vice  versa, 43 
cents;  from  Gonkal  to  Motul,  or  vice  versa,  48  cents. 

Freight  rates  per  ton  ^r  kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  are:  Special,  10 
cents;  first  class,  5  cents;  second  class,  4  cents;  third  class,  3  cents.  - 

Merida  and  Campeehe. — The  original  concession  for  this  road  was 
granted  September  14, 1880,  but  was  modified  in  1881, 1882, 1886, 1888, 
and  1889.    The  route  designated  m  the  decrees  was  to  be  from  the  city 
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of  Merida  to  Cainpeche^  via  the  town  of  (Jalkini,  with  a  branch  to  Hnnri- 
ciua,  and  another  to  Mora.  The  road  is  open  from  Merida  to  Maxcann,  a 
distance  of  59  kilometers,  (136.66  miles),  andfrom  Gampecheto  Pomuch, 
a  distance  of  53  kilometers  (22.93  miles),  bat  129  kilometers  are  boilt. 
This  is  a  narrow-goage  line. 

Trains  leave  Merida  daily  at  6  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Maxcanu  at  8.30 
a.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Maxcanu  at  7  a.  m.,  reaching  Merida  at  9.15  a.  m. 
Trains  leave  Gampeche  at  2  p.  m.,  reaching  Pomuch  at  4.40  p.  m. ; 
returning,  leave  Pomuch  at  6  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Gampeche  a1>8.40  a.  m. 

First-class  passenger  rate  is  2  cents  per  kilometer.  Fare  from  Merida 
to  Maxcanu,  or  vice  versa,  $1.21 ;  and  from  Gampeche  to  Pomuch,  or 
vice  versa,  $1.09. 

Freight  rates  are  the  same  as  for  the  Merida  and  Peto  Bailroad. 

Merida  and  Izamal, — ^The  concession  for  this  road  was  granted  May  15, 
1884;  modified  in  1886, 1888,  and  1890.    The  route  of  this  road  is  from 
Gampeche  to  Izamal,  via  Tekanto,  67  kilometers  (41.63  miles),  and  is 
^  now  open  for  traffic. 

Trains  leave  Merida  at  6  a.  m.,  reaching  Izamal  at  8.55;  returning^, 
leave  Izamal  at  6  a.  m.,  reaching  Merida  at  8.55  a.  m. 

First-class  passenger  rate,  2  cents  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile).  First- 
class  fare  from  Merida  to  Izamal,  or  vice  versa,  $1.37. 

Freight  rates  are  the  same  as  for  the  Merida  and  Progreso  Bailroad. 

2.  NAVIGABLE  EIVERS  AND  CANALS. 

The  first  important  river  found  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Bepnb- 
lie,  on  the  Gulf  side,  is  the  Bio  Grande,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  is  navigable 
for  a  short  distance  from  Matamoras  to  the  interior  for  good-sized 
boats,  and  small  craft  ascend  as  far  as  196  miles  from  this  x)oint. 

There  is  communication  on  the  Panuco  Biver,  between  Tampico  and 
Tantoyuquila,  by  steamboats,  which,  starting  for  the  interior,  run  into 
the  Guayalejo  or  Temesi,  through  the  mouths  of  El  MoraliUo,  and 
enter  the  Chairel  Lake  and  the  American  Canal.  For  nearly  the  whole 
distance  there  is  an  average  depth  of  more  than  20  feet.  Once  in  the 
Tamesi,  the  average  depth  is  a  little  over  16  feet  to  the  San  Francisco 
ranch,  where  the  rocky  bed  leaves  little  more  than  4  feet,  rendering 
navigation  extremely  difficult  and  at  night  impossible.  The  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Tamesi  would  be  an  easy  task,  the  bottom  being  mostly  of 
sand  and  mud,  while  the  obstructions  referred  to  could  be  blown  up 
without  difficulty. 

Some  years  ago  work  was  commenced  on  the  Ohijol  Canal,  between 
Tampico  and  Tuxpan.  It  is  to  be  250  miles  long,  and  will  be  extended 
to  the  Lomas  del  Beal,  to  drain  the  lagoons  existing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  thus  improve  the  salubrity  of  Tampico.  The  connection  of 
the  Panuco  with  the  Barbarena  will  be  completed  the  required  length 
and,  with  its  completion,  the  abundant  resources  of  the  region  will  be 
made  available.    The  Panuco  itself  is  navigable  for  SO  miles. 
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A  few  months  ago  the  Government  made  a  contract  with  Emilio 
JEtubio  and  Samuel  Morales  Pereira  for  the  improvement  and  canaliza- 
tion of  the  River  Tempoal,  which  empties  into  the  Panuco  dose  to 
Tampico.  The  new  company  organized  for  this  important  enterprise  is 
authorized  to  work  from  the  town  of  Panuco  up  the  river.  The  work 
must  be  done  so  that  the  river  may  be  fitted  for  trafSc,  the  canalization 
of  the  river  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  boats  of  60-tons 
burden.  The  company  doing  the  work  must  finish  it  in  proper  shape 
within  a  specified  time,  and  in  payment  for  each  kilometer  of  improve- 
ment made,  the  concessionaries  are  to  receive  from  the  Government 
4^000  hectares  (9,884  acres)  of  public  land  wherever  desired,  providing 
said  work  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  public  works. 

The  rivers  Presas  and  Soto  la  Marina,  in  Tamaulipas,  could  be  made 
navigable  so  as  to  reach,  on  the  former,  the  towns  of  San  Fernando 
and  Mendez,  and  on  the  latter,  the  city  of  Soto  la  Marina.  The  Soto 
la  Marina  Biver  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams  and  of  sev- 
eral rivers  of  considerable  volume,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  bed  could 
be  easily  rendered  navigable. 

Among  the  lakes  lying  along  the  coast  of  Tamaulipas  is  the  Lagona 
de  la  Madre,  with  a  width  varying  between  10  and  26  miles.  In  view 
of  its  many  communications  with  the  Golf,  and  with  the  fertile  lands 
around  it,  its  waters  should  be  more  largely  utilized. 

The  Tuxpan  Biver,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Oruz,  which  empties  into  the 
])ort  having  the  same  name,  is  navigable  for  about  60  miles,  and,  with 
a  little  dredging,  a  depth  of  6  or  7  meters  might  readily  be  obtained. 

The  Papaloai>am,  San  Juan,  and  Goatzacoalcos  are  open  for  vessels 
carrying  from  8  to  12  feet.  The  Papaloapam  is  navigable  for  90  mUes; 
the  San  Juan  for  about  125  miles,  and  the  Goatzacoalcos  for  more  than 
50  miles.  On  the  Papaloapam  and  its  tributaries,  a  franchise  has  been 
given  to  a  Mexican  company  (Maclovio  Bamos,  No.  1  Angel  street,  Gity 
of  Mexico,  agent),  with  a  subvention  of  $3,600  annually,  to  run  small 
steamboats  twenty  times  a  month  between  Tlacotalpam  and  Tuxte- 
pec,  touching  at  Gosamaloapam,  and  between  Anton  Lizardo  and  San 
Juan  Evangehsta.  Besides  these,  there  are  six  more  boats,  belonging 
to  the  Yives  Hermanos  (Alvarado),  and  Jos6  L.  Perez  y  Francisco 
Gh&zaro  H\jos  (Tlacotalpam),  plying  between  Alonzo  Lazaro,  Alvaiado, 
Tlacotalpam,  San  Nicolas,  Ghacaltianguis  and  Tuxtepec. 

The  Papaloapam  and  its  affluents  are  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  canalization;  their  waters  are  placid,  their  currents  seldom  exceed 
a  mile  an  hour,  and  the  territory  through  which  they  run  contains  some 
of  the  richest  of  lands. 

The  Goatzacoalcos  and  its  tributaries  would,  by  canalization,  develop 
an  immense  traffic  for  over  100  miles  in  the  interior;  as  by  opening  the 
channel  to  the  easternmost  part  of  Oaxaca,  vast  quantities  of  products 
would  be  carried  over  its  waters. 

Tabasco  is  not  supplied  with  raiboads,  but  nature  has  provided  her 
with  many  waterways,  which  traverse  the*State  in  ali  directions.    The 
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Tauchiochapa,  Gonalez,  San  Pedro,  the  majestic  Gr^alva,  the  Usama- 
cinta,  with  its  wealth  of  waters,  and  a  large  number  of  channels  and 
streams,  which  by  little  labor  and  expense  mi^ht  be  rendered  navig'able 
fbr  vessels  drawing  5  to  8  feet,  woald  make  together  quite  a  system  of 
navigation  that  would  contribute  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  that  State, 
but  also  to  that  of  Ohiapas  and  Gampeche. 

From  the  Lake  of  Terminos,  via  Palizada,  and  by  two  different  routes, 
the  port  of  Frontera  and  the  Usumacinta  Eiver  may  be  reached.  From 
Frontera,  on  steamboats  following  up  the  Grijalva,  touching  San  Jaan 
Bautista  to  Huimanguillo;  and  by  changing  to  small  crafts,  ascent  can 
be  made  on  the  Mescalapa  to  Tuxtla,  and  San  Cristobal,  the  capital 
city  of  Ohiapa,  not  £eu*  distant  from  the  above  towns,  can  be  eaaily 
reached  overland. 

The  XJsumacinta  joins  the  Gr\jalva  at  Tres  Bocas,  and  runs  thence 
toward  the  southeast,  across  the  rich  districts  of  Centre,  Jonato, 
Monte  Cristo,  Palenque,  Balancan,  and  Tenosique.  After  penetrating 
the  mountain  region  it  becomes  a  boisterous  torrent.  The  river's 
navigable  length,  about  125  miles,  is  almost  three  times  that,  of  the 
Grijalva,  and  the  region  which  it  waters  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
one  drained  by  the  latter.  The  waters  of  the  Grijalva  and  Mescalapa, 
for  a  length  of  some  95  miles,  penetrate  the  low  mountains  of  Pichu. 
calco,  irrigate  a  section  of  country  wherein  the  layer  of  tillable  soil 
varies  between  10  and  20  feet  in  depth,  well  watered  by  timely  rains, 
and  capable  of  producing,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  all  the  use- 
ful plants  of  the  tropical  region.  During  the  rainy  season  both  the 
Grijalva  and  Mescalapa  are  apt  to  overflow,  but  this  evil  can  be  reme- 
died by  establishing  regulating  dikes  at  the  Seco  and  the  Conduacan. 
By  deepening  at  some  places  the  channel  of  the  Mescalapa  between 
San  Juan  Bautista  and  HuimaDguillo,  a  permanent  passage  would  be 
secured  for  vessels  drawing  from  6  to  10  feet  from  Frontera  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Huimanguillo. 

On  the  rivers  Grijalva  and  Usumacinta,  franchises  have  been  granted 
to  two  Mexican  companies  (Mauricio  Horner  and  Jos^  Tamborrel,  agents, 
City  of  Mexico),  with  a  subvention  of  $5,400  annually  to  the  first  one 
(Grijalva  River  Mexican  Navigation  Company)  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning small  steamboats  fifty -four  times  during  the  year  between  Atasta 
and  La  Palma  on  the  Grijalva  and  Atasta  and  the  Port  of  Chiltepec 
on  the  Gonzalez.  A  subvention  of  $9,000  annually  is  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  second  one  (Grijalva,  TJsumacinta  and  Palizada 
Mexican  Navigation  Company)  to  ply  nine  times  a  month  from  San 
Juan  Bautista  to  Tenosique,  on  the  Grijalva  and  Usumacinta,  touching 
at  Frontera,  Palizada,  Jonuto,  Monte  Cristo,  and  Balancan,  and  on  the 
river  Palizada  from  Palizada  to  the  port  of  Carmen,  in  the  State  of 
Campeche. 

In  Campeche,  the  Lake  of  Terminos  receives  numerous  rivers,  some  of 
which  may  be  rendered  navigable  for  short  distances.    Among  them 
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are  th©  Conception  and  the  Mamantel,  running  tbrongh  very  rich  for- 
ests. The  Ohampoton,  although  naturally  navigable  for  some  distance, 
would,  if  rendered  entirely  fit  for  navigation,  throw  open  to  commerce 
the  productive  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  State.  On  the  Pacific 
slope  there  are  but  few  rivers  that  could  be  rendered  navigable,  owing 
to  the  short  or  turbulent  course  of  most  of  them.  Some,  however, 
would  repay  the  expense  of  improving  their  channels.  The  course  of 
the  Tehuantepec  is  182  miles  from  its  source  in  the  district  of  Tlacolula 
(Oaxaca)  to  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  La  Ventosa,  where  it  forms  the  port 
of  the  same  name,  the  terminal  point  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway. 
The  river  runs  through  the  thickly  populated  districts  of  San  Carlos, 
Yautepec,  and  Tehuantepec,  and  its  canalization  would  give  life  to  an 
agricultural  region  which  now  lacks  commercial  activity.  The  Rio 
Verde  undoubtedly  admits  of  canalization  for  at  least  62  miles  of  its 
course. 

In  Guerrero,  the  current  of  the  few  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific 
is  for  the  most  part  too  impetuous  for  navigation.  The  most  important 
among  them  is  Las  Balsas,  w^hich,  with  its  source  in  the  State  of  Tlax- 
cala,  has  a  length  of  419  miles.  [N^otwithstanding  its  volume  of  water, 
its  rapid  slope,  and  the  sand  bank  it  forms  at  the  place  where  it  dis- 
charges into  the  ocean^  are  serious  obstacles  to  canalization;  the  ex- 
pense attached  to  its  improvement  might,  however,  be  justifiable  in 
view  of  the  rich  resources  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  of  the  thickly 
populated  region  through  which  it  flows. 

On  the  coasts  of  Colima,  Jalisco,  Sinaloa,  and  Sonora  there  are  rivers 
of  considerable  importance  for  their  volume  of  water,  the  length  of 
their  course,  and  the  rich  sections  of  country  through  which  they  run. 
The  Coahuayana,  Armeria,  Chacala,  Piginto,  and  San  Pedro,  are  in 
favorable  condition  for  canalization. 

The  Santiago  may  be  utilized  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  this 
river  there  are  obstacles,  chiefly  in  the  differences  of  level  in  its  bed, 
presenting  in  some  places  fords  with  very  rapid  currents.  These  obsta- 
cles would  call  for  sectional  canalization,  but  with  such  a  system  the 
development  of  new  industries  and  wealth  in  Jalisco  and  Tepic  would 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  many  thousands  of  people. 

The  Mazatlan  River  is  also  in  the  best  condition  for  canalization  for 
about  62  miles,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  Culiacan,  Sinaloa,  and 
Fuerte. 

Sonora  has  within  its  limits  excellent  rivers  that  may  be  turned  to 
advantage  for  considerable  distances.  The  Yaqui  and  Mayo  both  carry 
abundant  water,  have  thoroughly  good  beds  and  outlets,  and  run 
through  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  forming  the  tropical  belt  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  Colorado,  emptying  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  presents  considerable  difficulties.  It  will  change  its  course 
at  the  caprice  of  a  patch  of  sand,  which,  shifting  now  in  one  direction 
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and  then  In  another,  renders  impossible,  under  present  physical  condi- 
tions, any  permanent  system  of  navigation.  Nevertheless,  a  few  flat 
steamboats  ply  its  waters. 

Such  are  the  nnmerons  rivers  of  Mexico,  many  of  which  are  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  aiding  great  and  profitable  enterprises,  especially  as  motor 
iwwer. 

3.  POETS  AND  HARBORS. 

Nature  has  not  been  liberal  in  providing  Mexico  with  available  ports. 
On  the  Gulf  coast  there  are  open  roadsteads  where  vessels  at  anchor 
are  exposed  to  more  or  less  danger,  and  bars  and  sand  banks  obstract 
access  to  the  shelters  which  the  rivers  would  afford. 

Matamoras,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Kio  Grande,  is  a  safe  port, 
especially  since  the  Government  has  completed  works  to  prevent  the 
periodical  overflows  which  invariably  follow  the  rainy  season. 

Tampico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Panuco,  has  been  lately  improved 
by  the  construction  of  jetties  on  the  Eads  system,  and  is  now  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Gulf  seaboard.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  20  miles, 
the  stream  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  35  feet, 
forming  a  completely  land-locked  harbor,  where  vessels  drawing  20 
eet  can  ride  in  safety. 

Leagued  with  the  future  of  Tampico  is  the  port  of  Tuxpan,  which  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  entrance  has 
been  obstructed  by  a  bar  which  carried  a  depth  varying  from  10  to  14 
feet  during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  Government  has  constructed  two 
jetties  from  the  shore  seaward,  and  dredged  a  canal  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  at  a  total  expense  of  $283,680. 

Vera  Cruz  was  the  principal  port  on  the  Gulf  until  Tampico  was 
improved.  It  has  a  light- house  on  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  castle 
on  the  Island  of  San  Juan  de  IJlua.  The  anchorage  ground  is  between 
the  castle  and  the  city,  and  affords  very  little  security  to  vessels  when 
the  heavy  ^^ northers"  sweep  across  the  Gulf.  The  depth  of  water  is 
sufficient  only  for  vessels  drawing  about  19  feet;  those  which  draw  more 
have  to  anchor  at  the  Island  of  Sacrificios,  where  there  is  greater  depth 
and  protection,  but  too  far  from  the  city  for  unloading  cargo.  To  obvi- 
ate this  the  Government  is  building  a  breakwater  from  the  mainland  to 
the  Gallega  reefs;  another,  on  theGailega  reefs  from  the  northwest 
extremity  of  the  former  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  fort  on  the  Island  of 
Ulna,  and  is  dredging  the  channel  thus  formed.  The  total  cost  of  these 
works  is  to  be  $5,616,000. 

Alvarado  and  Anton  Lizardo  have  been  declared  by  the  Govern, 
ment  engineers  as  high- water  ports,  both  have  good  anchorage,  and  both 
are  spacious  harbors. 

Tlacotalpam  is  on  the  banks  of  a  lagoon,  16  miles  southeast  of  Alva- 
rado.   Vessels  drawing  13  feet  of  water  can  enter. 
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Minatitlan  is  18  miles  up  the  Biver  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  Gnlf  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehaantepec  The  river  is  navigable  from  the  town 
to  the  month,  having  sufficient  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  though  the 
bar  prevents  the  entrance  of  ships  drawing  more  than  12  feet.  But  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Tehuantepec  BaUway,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  making  a  channel  of  26  feet  depth  which,  together  with 
piers,  warehouses,  etc.,  will  probably  cost  $4,000,000.  Minatitlan,  or 
properly  speaking,  Coatzacoalcos,  will  be  a  harbor  destined  soon  to  be 
the  entrepdt  for  a  large  interoceanic  business. 

Frontera  is  the  entrance  to  the  Biver  Orijalva,  in  the  State  of  Tabasco. 
It  is  the  port  for  San  Juan  Bautista,  which  is  situated  some  distance 
up  the  river,  to  which  point  it  has  water  for  large  vessels.  The  entrance 
is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  with  varjring  depth  of  water.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  carries  from  9  to  11  feet,  and  in  the  dry  season  only  7  feet. 
Ijarge  vessels  have  to  anchor  outside  the  bar,  exposed  to  the  <<  northers" 
and  the  heavy  seas  they  create. 

Gampeche  is  an  open  roadstead,  where  vessels  drawing  10  feet  anchor 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  those  di'awing  over  15  feet,  from  6  to 
7  miles  ofE. 

Laguna  de  Terminos  (Garmen)  is  a  port  formed  by  the  island  of  Oar- 
men.  The  anchorage  is  safe  inside  the  bar,  which  canies  from  12  to  14 
feet  of  water,  and  obstructs  the  entrance  to  the  lake.  Large  vessels 
anchor  outside  this  bar  and  discharge  and  receive  cargo  from  launches. 

Sisal  is  an  open  roadstead,  with  good  holding  ground,  although 
exposed  to  the  northers.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  port  of  Yucatan, 
but  the  removal  of  the  custom-house  to  Progreso  has  destroyed  its 
foreign  trade. 

Piogreso  is  another  open  roadstead  where  vessels  anchor  in  4  fathoms 
of  water  about  2  miles  flt)m  the  shore.  It  has  a  light-house,  situated 
some  4  miles  southeast  from  the  anchorage  off  the  town. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  some  good  harbors: 

San  Benito,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Guatemala,  is  an  open  roadstead. 

Tonala,  120  miles  northwest  of  the  former  x>ort,  is  another  open  road- 
stead. The  Oovemment  spent  $900,000  in  building  a  pier  at  each  of 
these  ports,  but  the  heavy  gales  which  occur  periodically  on  this  coast 
destroyed  them. 

Yentosa,  at  the  mouth  of  Tehuantepec  Biver,  and  25  miles  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  is  an  open  bay. 

Salina  Cruz,  now  the  port  on  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Tehuantepec 
BaUway,  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  affords  no  shelter  for  vessels,  but 
in  the  last  contract  made  to  terminate  the  Tehuantex)ec  Bailway  the 
construction  of  an  iron  pier  and  a  breakwater  was  included. 

Huatulco,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  is 
well  sheltered  from  the  southerly  winds.  A  natural  breakwater,  in  the 
shape  of  two  islands  lying  opposite  this  port^  has  been  the  means  of 
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forming  a  channel  firom  7  to  9  fathoms  in  depth.  The  Gk>yeminent,  as 
well  as  the  Mexican  Southern  Railway  Company,  could  well  afford  to 
make  this  port  the  Pacific  terminns  of  their  respective  roads. 

Puerto  Angel,  south  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  is  protected  firom  the 
southwest  winds,  and  the  bay  affords  an  anchorage  of  12  or  13  fothonis 
of  water.  The  landing,  however,  is  somewhat  difficult  on  account  of 
the  waves,  which  break  heavily  on  the  beach. 

Acapulco,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  and  the  projected  Pacific  coast 
terminus  of  the  Interoceanic  BaJlway,  is  a  fine  land-locked  harbor, 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  fifom 
2,000  to  2,700  feet.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  5  to  25  fathoms. 
There  is  no  pier,  and  cargoes  are  discharged  into  launches,  which  carry 
them  to  the  beach* 

Manzanillo,  in  the  State  of  Golima,  is  a  small  and  comparatively  safe 
port,  which  the  Mexican  Kational  Construction  Company  will  make  the 
terminus  of  its  railway  from  Guadalsyara. 

Chamela,  in  the  Bay  of  Panela,  State  of  Jalisco,  is  comparatively 
sheltered,  except  from  the  southerly  winds,  which  prevail  in  July  and 
August,  when  very  heavy  seas  roll  in. 

San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santiago  Biver,  is  open  to  the  full 
sweep  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  anchorage,  5  to  7  fathoms. 

Mazatlan,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  is  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  partially  sheltered;  anchorage,  from  5  to  7 
fathoms. 

Altata,  the  terminus  of  the  Culiacan  Railroad,  is  partially  sheltered; 
anchorage,  5  to  6  fathoms. 

Playa  Colorado  is  almost  an  open  roadstead,  where  vessels  anchor  in 
from  5  to  7  fathoms,  about  4  miles  from  the  shore. 

Guaymas,  in  Sonora,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  which  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  has  a  good  bay,  protected  from  the 
winds  by  surrounding  hills.  Vessels  anchor  close  to  the  town,  in  about 
3  fathoms  of  water. 

La  Libertad,  north  of  Guaymas,  has  a  safe  and  commodious  bay,  with 
sufficient  water  for  all  vessels. 

Pichillingue  is  an  extensive  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lower  Gali- 
fornia,  and  affords  good  anchorage,  with  deep  water,  and  is  a  safe  port 

La  Paz  is  a  bay  in  the  same  territory,  where  small  vessels  anchor 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore;  large  ships  anchor  under  the  island  of  San 
Juan  iN^epomuceno,  in  5  to  10  fathoms  of  water,  about  9  miles  out. 

Ensenada  de  Todos  Santos,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  bay,  where  there 
is  comparatively  safe  anchorage,  and  partial  protection  for  ships. 

4.  OCEAN  LINES. 

The  development  of  maritime  commerce,  in  connection  with  activity 
in  the  interior  trade  since  1877,  has  induced  the  Government  to  give  it 
further  impulse  by  granting  concessions  to  various  ocean  taransporta- 
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tiou  companies  and  individuals.  Subsidies  and  special  privileges  have 
been  given  to  the  following  companies: 

The  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  (American),  J. 
Kitter,  Gante,  No.  1,  Mexico  City,  and  James  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  113 
Wall  street,  New  York  City,  agents;  has  no  subvention,  but  has  special 
exemptions.  Steamers  make  104  trips  (52  required)  regularly  from 
and  to  New  York,  Havana,  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz,  Tuxpan,  and  Tam- 
pico  and  Frontera  and  Campeche,  alternately,  reaching  Havana  in  4 
days,  Progreso  7  days,  and  Vera  Cruz  9  days.  First-class  fare  to  Vera 
Cruz,  $55  gold,  and  to  Mexico  City,  $60  gold. 

The  German  Imperial  Mail,  Busing  &  Co.,  Vera  Cruz,  agents;  has 
no  subvention,  but  has  special  exemptions.  The  line  must  make  12 
voyages  yearly,  starting  every  month  from  Vera  Cruz,  for  Tampico, 
Progreso,  Havre,  and  Hamburg. 

The  Harrison  Line  and  The  West  Indian  and  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany (English),  Juan  Bitter,  Gante,  No.  1,  Mexico  City,  agent;  have  no 
subventions,  but  have  special  privileges;  must  make  12  voyages  annu« 
ally,  starting  monthly  from  Liverpool,  and  touching  Paillac,  Barbados, 
St.  Thomas,  Trinidad,  La  Ouayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Curasao,  Santa 
Marta,  Sabanilla,  Cartagena,  Port  au  Prince,  Kingston,  Colon,  Vera 
Cruz,  Tampico,  and  New  Orleans,  with  the  option  of  touching  at 
Progreso,  Campeche,  and  Tuxpan  when  necessary. 

Eomano  y  Cia.  (Mexican),  Indalicio  Sanchez  Gavito,  No.  12,  San 
Agusten,  Mexico  City,  agent;  receives  a  subvention  of  $1,000  per  round 
trip.  Must  make  36  trips  annually  between  Tuxpan,  Vera  Cruz,  Coat- 
zacoalcos,  Minatitlaii,  and  Frontera,  with  the  privilege  of  stopping 
at  San  Juan  Bautista,  Laguna,  Campeche,  Progreso,  Tampico,  and 
Tecolutla. 

Spanish  Transatl^ntica,  Jos^  D.  Bousquet,  No.  3  Tiburcio,  Mexico 
City,  agent,  has  no  subventions;  but  has  special  exemptions.  These 
steamers  make  36  through  trips  (12  annually  required)  between  Vera 
Cruz,  Frontera,  Campeche,  Progreso,  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  Havana, 
Coruna,  Santander,  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  New 
York.  Leave  New  York  on  the  10th  of  the  month  for  Havana, 
Progreso,  and  Vera  Cruz;  on  the  13th  for  Havana,  and  on  the  30th  for 
Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Gnayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Santa  Marta, 
Puerto  Limon,  and  Vera  Cruz ;  leave  Vera  Cruz  on  the  4th  for  Progreso, 
Havana,  Puerto  Eico,  and  Spanish  ports,  connecting  with  its  own 
steamers  at  Havana  fhere  transferring  with  its  own  steamers)  for  New 
York  and  Spanish  port^,  and  on  the  24th  for  Progreso,  Havana,  and 
New  York.  First-class  fare  from  Vera  Cru?  to  Progreso,  $22.50,  Mexi- 
can currency  (round  trip,  $33.75);  to  Havana,  $36  (round  trip,  $54),  and 
to  New  York,  $82.26  (round  trip,  $116.25). 

Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique  (French),  E.  Dutour,  No.  12 
Guardiola,  Mexico  City,  agent;  has  no  subvention,  but  special  exemp- 
tions. These  steamers  make  52  trips  (12  annually  required  as  per  cou- 
533a 5 
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cession)  and  touch  between  Havre  and  Vera  Cruz  at  Antwerp,  Bor- 
deaux, St.  Kazaire,  Santander,  Gorunna,  New  York,  St.  Thomas,  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Eico,  Puerto  Plata,  Cape  Haitien,  Port  au  Prince, 
Havana,  Tampico,  and  Few  Orleans.  Steamers  leave  New  York  for 
Mexico  and  Havana  on  the  1st  of  each  month  and  leave  Vera  Graz  on 
the  12th  of  each  month.  First-class  fare  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Havana, 
$30,  Mexican  currency. 

New  York,  Mobile  and  Mexico  Steamship  Line  (American),  Emeterio 
de  la  Garza,  12  Eosales,  Mexico  City,  agent;  has  no  subvention,  but 
enjoys  special  privileges.  Steamers  make  monthly  trips  between 
Mobile  and  Tampico. 

Gonzalez  Direct  Line  (Mexican),  Manuel  Peniche,  4  Angel  street, 
Mfexico  City,  agent;  eiyoys  special  privileges.  Steamers  ply  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  New  York,  via  Progreso  and  New  Orleans,  every  month. 

French  Conmiercial  Steamship  Company,  Lavie  &  Co.,  Mexico  City, 
and  F.  J.  Munoz,  Vera  Cruz,  agents;  has  no  subvention, but  special 
exemptions.  Steamers  leave  Havre  monthly,  touching  at  Amberes  and 
Bordeaux,  reaching  Vera  Cruz  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  the  month; 
returning,  they  touch  at  Tampico  and  New  Orleans. 

M.  Berreteaga  &  Co.  Line  (Mexican),  Manuel  Sanchez  Marmol,  17 
Cerca  de  Sto.  Domingo,  Mexico  City,  agent;  has  no  subvention,  but 
enjoys  special  exemptions.  Steamers  leave  Vera  Cruz  for  Progreso 
once  a  month. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (American),  H.  J.  BuUoy,  New  York 
City,  Alex.  Center,  San  Francisco,  and  B.  B.  Gorsuch,  Mexico  City, 
agents;  has  a  subvention  of  $2,500  a  month.  Steamers  leave  New  York 
on  the  ioth,  20th,  and  30th  of  t^e  month,  from  pier  foot  of  Canal  street, 
North  Eiver,  for  Colon,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Panama 
Eailroad.  From  Panama  steamers  leave  for  San  Francisco,  touching  at 
San  Benito,  Tonala,  Salina  Cruz,  Port  Angel,  Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San 
Bias,  and  Mazatlan.  Steamers  leave  San  Francisco  on  the  8th,  18th, 
and  28th  for  Panama,  touching  at  the  foregoing  Mexican  ports.  First- 
class  fare  (in  gold)  from  San  Francisco  to  Mazatlan,  |45;  to  San  Bias, 
$50;  to  Manzanillo,  $50;  to  Acapulco,  $60;  and  to  Puerto  Angel, 
Salina  Cruz,  Tonala,  and  San  Benito,  $65. 

Redo  Line  (Mexican),  J.  Eedo,  22  Cadena  street,  Mexico  City,  agent; 
has  a  subvention  of  $  1,500  per  round  trip.  Steamer  Alejandro  sails  from 
Guaymas  every  month  for  La  Paz,  Altata,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  and 
Manzanillo. 

Izaguirre  &  Co.  Line  (Mexican),  Lauro  de  la  Barra,  Mexico  City, 
agent;  has  no  subvention,  but  enjoys  special  privileges.  Steamer  Por- 
firio  IHaz  makes  10  to  12  trips  yearly  between  Manzanillo,  Chamela, 
San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  Altata,  La  Paz,  Agiabampo,  and  Guaymas. 

Sinaloa  and  Durango  Eailway  Line  (Mexican),  Sebastian  Camacho, 
No.  9  Eropedradillo,  Mexico  City,  agent;  has  no  subvention,  but  enjoys 
special  exemptions.      Steamers  Mazatlan  and  Altata  run  3  times  a 
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month  from  Manzanillo  to  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  Altata,  Oaaymas,  aud 
Agiabampo. 

Pacific  Ooast  Steamship  Company  (American),  Gk)odall,  Perkins  & 
Co.,  No.  10  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  and  Ignacio  Sepolveda,  7 
Gante  street,  Mexico  Oity,  agents;  has  no  sabvention,  but  enjoys 
special  exemptions.  Steamer  Ifewbem  leaves  San  Francisco  on  the 
1st  of  each  month  for  Ensenada  de  Todos  Santos,  Bahia  de  la  Magda- 
lena,  San  Jose  del  Gabo,  La  Paz,  Onaymas,  and  Mazatlan. 

There  are  other  lines  of  importance  which  ply  in  Mexican  waters,  but 
enjoy  no  privileges  whatever.    Such  lines  are: 

Morgan  Line:  Steamers  leave  Morgan  Oity,  La.,  for  Vera  Cruz,  stop- 
ping at  New  Orleans,  Gtalveston,  and  Matamoras,  twice  a  month. 

Maldonado  Oompany,  which  makes  from  12  to  30  trips  yearly  between 
Kew  York  and  Progreso,  and  New  Orleans  and  Progreso. 

Steamers  Campeehano  and  Ibero  make  monthly  trips  between  Vera 
Cmz  and  Progreso,  stopping  at  Frontera,  Laguna,  Ghampoton,  Gam- 
peche,  and  Gelestunu 

Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Gompany  (English),  making  24  trips  annu* 
ally  between  Vera  Gruz  and  English  ports. 

Hamburg- American  Packet  Gompany  (German),  touching  once  or 
twice  a  month  at  Vera  Gruz  for  European  ports. 

Steamer  Fenix  sails  every  month  from  Progreso  for  Gampeche, 
Laguna,  and  Frontera. 

Steamer  J.  W.  Wilsim  runs  between  Vera  Gruz  and  Tuxpan,  and 
between  Tuxpan,  Tecolutla,  and  Gazones,  once  a  month. 

Steamer  TlacotaVpam  runs  weekly  between  Vera  Gruz,  Tlacotalpan, 
and  Alvarado.  , 

Steamer  Yaqm  runs  weekly  between  Goaymas  and  Medano  on  the 
Biver  Tac]ui. 

The  Sonora  Bailway  Gompany  runs  two  steamers  twice  a  month 
between  Guaymas,  La  Paz,  Santa  Bosalia,  Agiabampo,  Topolobampo, 
Mazatlan,  Perihuete,  San  Bias,  and  Manzanillo. 

The  burden  capacity  of  the  steamers  employed  by  the  foregoing  lines 
is  not  less  than  2,000  nor  more  than  4,000  tons. 

The  Government  seems  to  be  now  decided  not  to  give  any  new  con- 
cessions with  subsidies,  either  for  railroad  or  steamship  lines.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Mexico  with  foreign  countries  have  now  attained 
such  magnitude  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  offer  subsidies,  and  the 
maritime  traffic  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  afford  a  reasonable  profit  for 
the  steamship  companies. 

5.  HIOHWAY8  AND  STAGE  LINEa 

Highways  have  not  been  the  means  by  which  Mexico  has  attained 
its  present  interior  development.  Good  roads  of  any  great  length  and 
easy  wagon  transportation  have  always  been  a  matter  of  sheer  impos- 
sibUity,  and  the  best  efforts  in  this  direction  of  the  industrial  rulers  of 
Mexico  have  been  frustrated  by  natural  causes. 
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The  extraordinary  contigaration  of  the  country  and  the  heavy  rains 
during  the  summer  would  demand  an  enormous  appropriation  to  main- 
tain wagon  roads  in  first-class  order.  The  present  administration  has 
been  aware  of  this,  and  to  f'lrnish  a  substitute  it  has  offered  induce- 
ments to  railroad  enterpriser:,  by  subsidies,  land  grants,  and  special 
privileges,  and  this  saves  the  country  from  a  heavy  burden  in  the 
shape  of  a  road  tax. 

There  are  a  few  highways  of  importance  which  can  be  mentioned 
briefly.  The  historical  road  of  Vera  Cruz  is  one  of  the  best.  This  road 
is  wide,  in  some  places  30  meters  (98.43  feet)  in  width,  and  has  an  easy 
grade  almost  all  the  way  through  from  Perote.  Starting  from  Vera 
Cruz,  it  runs  for  some  miles  through  great  plains,  and  then  begins  to 
ascend  gradually,  until  it  reaches  Jalapa  (5,000  feet  above  the  sea),  75 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Thence  the  ascent  is  at  an  incline  of  5  feet  in 
100,  winding  upward  in  a  perfect  zigzag,  until  the  edge  of  the  high 
plateau  is  reached.  Afiber  leaving  Perote  (about  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level),  the  road  widens  again,  and  a  plain  about  50  miles  long  is 
crossed.  At  San  Marcos  the  road  branches  south  and  west.  In  the 
former  direction,  it  follows  the  Interoceanic  Kailway  to  Puebla  and 
Tlaxcala;  in  the  latter,  it  follows  the  Mexican  Bailway  almost  all  the 
way  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  grade  being  nearly  level.  This  is  the 
road  that  Cortes  took  in  his  famous  invasion  of  the  land  of  the  Monte- 
zumas. 

The  Cuemavaca  road  is  another  relic  of  the  olden  times.  A  stage 
leaves  Huipulco,  on  the  Tlalpam  steam  line  (Mexico  City  to  Tlalpam), 
every  day  at  7  a.  m.  (fare,  $2.50),  and  reaches  Cuemavaca  at  3  p.  m. 
The  road  from  Huipulco,  before  ascending  the  hill  to  San  Mateo,  is 
wide,  but  dusty  and  sandy,  and  so  continues  to  the  next  ascent  at  Topi- 
lejo.  At  this  point  one  of  the  grandest  of  panoramas  presents  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  the  traveler.  The  most  important  section  of  the  Valley 
of  Anahuac  is  before  him.  To  the  east,  and  dimly  perceived  through  the 
heavy  mists,  the  snow-clad  sides  of  Popocatepetl  can  be  seen;  then,  a 
little  toward  the  north,  the  lower  fleecy  slopes  of  Iztaccihuatl  are  visi- 
ble; far  to  the  northeast  the  waters  of  Lake  Texcoco  shine  and  glisten 
through  the  heavy  moisture;  and  far  to  the  north  Tenochtitlan  is  faintly 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  After  leaving  the  summit  at  El  Guarda<« 
nearly  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  road  rolls  up  and  down  and 
becomes  narrow  until  a  grove  of  pine  trees  is  reached  beyond  El  Mar- 
quez.  From  here,  remnants  of  the  old  road  are  met  with  until  the  hili 
town  of  Huichiloque  is  in  sight.  After  leaving  this  antique  town,  the 
road  is  spacious  and  well  taken  care  of,  but  descends  at  a  fearful  rate 
until  Cuemavaca  is  reached.  The  descent  is  3,000  feet,  and  the  time 
taken  one  hour. 

The  old  road  from  Mexico  to  Zacatecas,  Guadalajara,  and  San  Luis 
Potosi,  which  extends  to  El  Paso,  or  Ciudad  Juarez,  is  still  in  existence, 
but  is  not  maintained  by  the  Government.  The  diilereut  district  and 
State  authorities  keep  it  up  for  local  traflic. 
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The  road  from  San  Lais  Potosi,  via  Tola,  to  Victoria,  the  capital  of 
Tainaulii)as,  has  lately  been  repaired  by  the  Federal  Government. 
From  San  Luis  Potosi  to  the  approaches  of  Gaadalcazar,  the  road  is 
fair,  and  then  the  country  is  mostly  rolling,  and  in  some  sections  the 
road  is  very  narrow,  3  to  4  meters  (9.8  to  13  feet)  wide.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  was  made  more  than  nine  months  ago  by  the  Oaxaca 
leg^islature  toward  completing  the  Oaxaca  and  Puerto  Augel  road.  This 
is  the  south  end  of  the  original  Tehuacan  and  Puerto  Angel  wagon  road, 
which  the  Federal  Government  commenced  many  years  ago.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  abandoned  its  charge,  and  the  Mexican  Southern 
Railway  will  naturally  supplant  it  for  many  years  to  come.  From  Puerto 
Angel  to  Pluma,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  this  road  is  wide  (20  meters=65 
feet)  and  open;  from  Pluma  to  San  Jose  del  Pacifico,  a  distance  of  45 
miles,  the  road  begins  to  ascend  rapidly,  and  the  country  assumes  a 
rough  appearance;  the  San  Juan  and  Oapalita  rivers  are  crossed;  then 
an  ascent  of  2,500  meters  (8,135  feet)  is  made  to  the  Cordilleras  of 
Lioxicha  and  beyond,  on  a  slight  descent,  and  25  miles  distant,  the  town 
of  Miahuatlan  is  reached.  The  road  follows  the  ridge  above  the  Eio 
Verde,  touching  Ejutla  and  Ocotlan;  then  gradually  descends,  follow- 
ing the  river,  until  Oaxaca  is  in  sight,  a  distance  of  75  miles  and  at  an 
elevation  of  1,544  meters  (5,018  feet)  above  sea  level.  This  road  is 
considered  as  first  class  (by  law,  roads  are  first  class  when  not  less  than 
12  meters  (39  feet)  wide),  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Repub- 
lic, as  it  aftbrds  railway  communications  to  Pochutla,  Pluma,  Juquila, 
and  Miahuatlan,  the  best  advanced  and  cultivated  coffee  district  in 
Oaxaca. 

Another  road  of  importance  is  the  one  that  connects  Acapulco  with 
Mexico  City.  From  Puente  de  Ixtla,  it  follows  the  Amacusac  Biver. 
After  leaving  the  vallejo,  this  road  ascends  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
touching  Tixtla,  and  then  descends  to  the  plains  along  the  coast.  This 
road  is  mostly  rough  and  narrow. 

There  are  other  highways  of  less  importance;  among  them,  I  may 
mention  that  of  Guadalajara,  via  Sayula  and  Zapotlan. 

STAGE  LINES. 

The  old  stage  line,  Empresa  de  Diligencias,  1*  de  Independencia  76, 
City  of  Mexico,  which  has  gradually  been  giving  up  its  routes  to  the 
different  railways  since  1882,  is  still  in  existence.  This  line  runs  the 
best  coaches  and  has  well-fed  stock.  From  Mexico  City  to  Guernavaca, 
the  stage  leaves  Huipulco  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday; 
returning  from  Guernavaca,  it  leaves  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

An  opposition  line,  office  19  San  Jos6  el  Real  street,  leaves  from  the 
same  place  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  returning  from  Guernavaca 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Stage  connects  at  Gallejo,  on 
the  Mexican  Central  in  Chihuahua,  for  Ascension,  distance  187  miles, 
35  hours,  faare  $15;  starts  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  starts  also,  on 
same  days,  for  Casas  Grandes,  00  miles,  time  16  hours,  fare  $7. 
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Stages  connect  at  Ghihnahua  with  the  Central  for  Guerrero,  distance 
185  miles,  time  35  hours,  fare  $15,  departing  Mondays  and  Thursdays: 
for  Cusihuiriachic,  distance  70  miles,  fare  $10,  time  14  hours,  departing 
Mondays  and  Thursdays;  for  Bosario  and  Batopilas,  dist-ance  150 
miles,  time  25  hours;  fare  to  Bosario  $13,  and  to  Batopilas  $15: 
departing  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Stages  leave  the  following  places  at  the  times  specified: 

Jimenez,  for  Allende  and  Parral,  distance  62  miles,  time  10  hours; 
fare  to  Allende  $3.50,  and  to  Parral  $5,  departing  daily. 

Simon,  for  San  Juan  de  Guadalupe,  State  of  Durango,  distance  12^ 
miles,  time  2  hours,  fare  50  cents,  departing  daily. 

San  Bartolo,  for  Bio  Verde,  San  Luis  Potosi,  distance  30  miles,  time 
5  hours,  fare  $2.50,  departing  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Zacatecas,  for  Jerez,  distance  37  miles,  time  5  hours,  fare  $1.25, 
departing  daily. 

Las  Tablas,  for  Giudad  del  Maiz,  distance  30  miles,  time  5  hours, 
fare  $2,  departing  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

La  Barca,  for  Zamora  (Michoacan),  distance  30  miles,  time  5  hours, 
fare  $2,  departing  daily  excepting  Sundays;  for  Atotonilco,  distance 
22^  miles,  time  4  hours,  fare  $1,  departure  daily  excepting  Sundays. 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  for  Magdalena,  distance  6o  miles,  time  24  hours, 
fare  $4,  departure  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  for  Topic,  distance  15<) 
miles,  time  50  hours,  fare  $16,  departure  Mondays  and  Thursdays; 
for  Mazatlan,  distance  300  miles,  time  100  hours,  fare  $30,  departure 
Mondays  and  Thursdays;  for  Ameca,  distance  60  miles,  time  24  hours, 
fare  $4,  Mondays  and  Wednesdays;  for  Zapotlan,  via  Sayula,  distance 
120  miles,  time  48  hours,  fare  $7,  departure  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays. 

Atequiza^  for  Chapala,  distance  12^  miles,  time  2  hours,  fare  $1, 
departure  daily. 

San  Juan  del  Bio,  Queretaro,  for  Gadereyta,  distance  30  miles,  time 
4J  hours,  fare  $1,  departure  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Allende,  on  the  International  Bail  way,  for  Zaagoza,  Goahuila,  dis- 
tance 12  miles,  time  3  hours,  fare  $1.50,  departure  daily. 

Sabinas,  for  San  Juan  de  Sabinas,  distance  15  miles,  time  3  hours, 
fare  $1.50,  departure  daily. 

Telipe,  for  Juarez  and  Progreso,  distance  30  miles,  time  5  hours,  &re 
$2.50,  departure  daily. 

Barroteran,  for  Santa  Bosa,  distance  25  miles,  time  4  hours,  fare  $2, 
departure  daily. 

Monclova,  for  Guatro  Gienegas,  distance  47  miles,  time  8  hours,  &re 
$4;  for  -Sierra  Mojada,  distance  155  miles,  time  35  hours,  fare  $15, 
departure  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

Jaral,  for  Saltillo,  distance  42  miles,  time  7  hotlrs,  fare  $3.75,  depar- 
ture daily. 

PaiUa,  for  Parral,  distance  16  miles,  time  3  hours,  fare  $2,  departure 
daily. 
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Homos,  for  Yiesca  and  San  Pedro,  distance  15  miles,  time  3  hoars, 
fare  $2,  departure  daily. 

Jimulco,  on  the  Mexican  Central  Bailroad,  for  Corralitos  and  Tapias, 
departure  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Stages  connect  with  the  Mexican  Central  Bailroad  at  FresniUo  for 
Sombrerete,  distance  65  miles,  time  1  day,  fare  $4;  at  Zacatecas  for 
Villa  Nueva,  distance  65  miles,  time  12  hours,  fare  $1.25,  departure 
daily;  at Encamacion,  Jalisco,  for  Teocaltiche,  distance 36  miles,  time  7 
hours,  fare $2,  departure  daily;  at  Lagos  for  Ojuelos,  distance  75  miles, 
time  1  day,  fare  $5,  departure  daily;  at  Leon,  State  of  Guanajuato  for 
Piedra  Oorda,  distance  54  miles,  time  7  hours,  fare  $2,  departure  daily; 
at  Silao  for  San  Pedro  (Piedra  Gorda),  distance  54  miles,  time  1  day, 
fare  $1,  departure  Tuesdays, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays;  at  Salamanca 
for  El  Valle  de  Santiago,  distance  21  miles,  time  2^  hours,  fare  50  cents, 
departure  daily;  at  Celaya  for  Cortazar,  distance  16  miles,  time  3 
hours,  fare  50  cents,  departure  daily;  and  for  Santa  Cruz,  distance  22 
miles,  time  4  hours,  fare  75  cents;  at  Queretaro  for  San  Jose  Iturbide, 
distance  42  miles,  time  7  hours,  fare  $1.25,  departure  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays;  at  Tula,  Hidalgo,  for  Ixmiquelpan,  distance  40 
miles,  time  8  hours,  fare  $3,  departure  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days; and  for  Mixquahuala,  distance  21  miles,  time  4  hours,  fare  $1.50) 
departure  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

On  the  Sonora  Bailroad  stages  connect  at  Magdalena  for  Altar  and 

Gaborca;  at  Hermosillo,  for  Ures  and  Arizpe;  and  at  Guaymas,  for 

Alamos,  Fuente,  Sinaloa,  and  Mocorito. 

Thos.  T.  Cbittenden, 

Consul- OeneraL 
City  op  Mexico,  May  25 j  1894. 


CENTRAL    AMERICA. 

GUATEMALA. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

(1)  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  a  corporation  of  New  York 
City;  termini  and  main  points,  San  Francisco,  north,  and  Panama, 
south,  touching  at  all  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  making  12 
calls  per  month  at  all  the  principal  ports;  total  length  of  line,  3,800 
miles;  condition  of  line,  good;  14  vessels,  averaging  3,000  tons,  with 
an  average  horsepower  of  600;  rates  for  passengers,  $75  in  gold  from 
San  Francisco  to  Panama;  for  freight,  $8  per  ton  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama;  rates  from  San  Francisfoto  New  York,  via  Panama,  for 
passengers  (first  class),  $120  in  gold;  for  freight,  918  per  ton. 

(2)  New  York,  Belize  and  Central  American  Eoyal  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  owned  by  British  subjects;  terminal  points.  New  Orleans 
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and  Paerto  Gortez,  Honduras,  touching  at  principal  i)olnt8  in  British 
Honduras  and  Guatemala;  total  length  of  line,  about  1,000  miles;  4 
vessels,  averaging  500  tons  each,  and  175  horsepower;  passenger  rates, 
$30  in  gold  to  all  points;  freight  rates,  50  cents  per  100  pounds;  one 
weekly  trip  each  way. 

HALLWAYS. 

Guatemala  Central  Railroad,  owned  and  controlled  by  an  American 

corporation;  termini,  Guatemala  City  and  San  Jose;  length  of  line,  75 

miles;  condition  of  line,  good;  single  track,  narrow  gauge;  one  train 

each  way  daily;  passenger  fare,  about  4  cents  per  mile  in  gold,  first 

class;  rates  on  freight  vary  according  to  bulk,  weight,  etc;  hig^hest 

grade  on  this  road  is  3^  per  cent. 

D.  Lynch  Pbinglb, 

Conmlr  OenerdL 
Guatemala,  April  ^,  1895. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  only  mail  steamship  company  that  connects  with  this  colony  is 
the  New  Orleans  and  Belize  Eoyal  Mail  and  Central  American  Steam- 
ship Company.  This  line  is  under  contract  with  the  British  Honduras 
Government.  The  company  has  five  steamships  owned  and  controlled 
in  New  Orleans.  The  line  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  vessel,  all  are  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  The  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  this  port  is  $25; 
freight  rates  average  75  cents  per  barrel. 

The  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  this  port  is  about  900  miles.  The 
steamers  leave  New  Orleans  every  Thursday  morning,  arriving  in  Belize 
every  Monday  morning,  and  leaving  Belize  the  same  afternoon  for  Stann 
Creek  (40  miles)  and  Monkey  River  (84  miles).  From  Monkey  River, 
the  steamers  proceed  to  Puerto  Cortez,  in  Spanish  Honduras,  arriving 
there  on  Tuesdays  5  and  leave  that  port  at  midnight  for  Livingston, 
Puerto  Barrios,  and  San  Tomas,  in  Guatemiila.  Returning  to  the 
colony,  the  steamers  call  at  Punta  Gorda,  Monkey  River,  Settie  River, 
Stann  Creek,  Mullens  River,  and  Belize,  clearing  for  New  Orleans  every 
Friday  at  1  p.  m. 

Thelineisin  first-class  condition,  as  the  vessels  come  under  the  United 
States  inspection. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  making  irregular  trips  to  this  x)ort  from 
New  York,  controlled  by  James  Rankin,  19  Whitehall  street.  New  York. 

The  Harrison  Line  of  steamers,  clearing  from  Liverpool,  call  at  this 
port  about  oAce  a  month.  They  also  call  at  all  West  India  ports; 
returning,  they  call  at  Mexican  ports  and  then  at  New  Orleans. 
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COAST  LINES. 

There  is  only  one  coast  steamer,  the  American  stem- wheel  steamer 
Freddie  JW.,  under  contract  with  this  Government  to  carry  the  mails  to 
the  northern  part  of  the.  colony.  She  makes  a  trip  once  a  week ;  dis- 
tance,  136  miles. 

BAILWAYS  AND  HIOHWAYS. 

There  are  no  railways  in  British  Honduras. 

There  are  no  highways  in  the  colony.    Such  "  roads"  as  do  exist  are 
the  old  truck  paths,  which  were  used  for  hauling  out  timber. 
There  are  no  telegraphs  in  this  colony. 


Belize,  May  18 j  1894. 


James  Leitch, 


HONDURAS. 

BAILWAYS. 

In  1868  an  English  company  having  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Government  of  Honduras  for  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  rail- 
road from  Puerto  Cortez,  the  main  port  of  entry  on  the  north  coast,  to 
Amapala^  the  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  commenced  work  at 
the  former  place.  When  57  miles  had  been  completed,  the  Government, 
unfortunately,  authorized  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  company  having  sold 
$30,000,000  worth  of  the  bonds,  discontinued  the  work,  and  left  the 
Government  saddled  with  an  enormous  debt.  Soon  afterwards  the 
bridge  over  the  Chamelicon  Eiver  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  thus  ren- 
dering useless  the  20  miles  of  road  beyond  San  Pedro  Sula.  The  37 
miles  of  road  between  this  place  and  Puerto  Gortez  is  all  that  the  coun- 
try can  boast  at  present,  though  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  road  will, 
before  a  great  while,  be  continued  to  Comayagua  and,  later,  to  Amapala. 

HIGHWAYS  AND   FREIGHTS. 

The  remaining  highways  of  the  country  are  cart  roads  andmule  trails. 
In  1885-86,  the  following  cart  roads  were  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment: (1)  From  San  Lorenzo  and  La  Brea  to  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa, 
a  distance  of  32  leagues  (the  league,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Honduras 
is,  approximately,  2.6  English  miles) ;  (2)  from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Juan- 
cito,  7  leagues;  (3)  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Yuscaran,  16  leagues;  (4)  from 
Tegucigalpa  to  Comayaguaj  24  leagues,  and  Santa  Barbara,  54  leagues 
In  addition  to  these  roads  constructed  by  the  Government  are  (5)  a 
cart  road  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Yenado,  a  distance  of  about  12 
leagues;  (6)  one  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Macuelizo,  20  leagues;  and  (7) 
a  road  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Gholuteca.  A  road  of  about  12  leagues 
would  connect  No.  4  with  either  5  or  6,  thus  giving  a  through  cart  road 
from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  the  capital. 
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All  freight  for  Tegucigalpa,  Oomayagaa,  and  the  neighboring  part  of 
the  country  is  brought  in  by  way  of  Amapala.  From  this  place  it  is 
carried  by  means  of  a  steam  tug  and  rowboats  to  San  Lorenzo  and  La 
Brea,  the  depots  on  the  mainland,  each  about  6  leagues  from  Amapala. 
From  these  points  it  is  carried  either  on  pack  mules  or  in  ox  carts,  the 
latter  being  used  only  for  articles  too  large  to  be  carried  on  mules. 
Travelers  may  reach  the  capital  either  by  way  of  Amapala  aud.  San 
Lorenzo,  or  by  way  of  Puerto  Oortez  and  San  Pedro  Sula.  The  journey 
on  mule  back  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa  requires  about  three 
days,  and  that  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Tegucigalpa,  about  seven  days. 

All  goods  having  inland  places  for  their  destination  should  be  packed 
so  as  not  to  weigh  more  than  130  pounds  to  the  piece,  as  aboat  260 
pounds  constitutes  a  mule  cargo.  The  cost,  freight  and  agent's  charges, 
on  a  cargo  of  260  pounds,  from  Amapala  to  San  Lorenzo,  is  6  pesos 
($2.73).  The  cost  on  cargo  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa  is  from  5^ 
to  10  pesos  ($2.58  to  $4.50),  depending  on  the  season.  The  cost  on 
freight  carried  by  carts,  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa,  is  from  1| 
to  1^  pesos  (57  to  68  cents)  for  each  arroba  (25  pounds).  Travelers 
making  the  trip  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa,  have  to  pay  about  8 
pesos  ($3.64)  for  a  mule  and  10  ($4.55)  for  the  attending  "  mozo.''  The 
passenger  fare  over  the  railroad  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula 
is  2^  pesos  ($1.14),  and  the  freight  rate  is  1  centavo  (.0455  cent)  a  pound. 
Mules  for  making  the  trip  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Tegucigalpa  can  be 
hired  for  about  20  pesos  ($9.10)  each,  and  an  attendant  for  about  15 
pesos  ($6.83).  In  addition  to  the  charges  mentioned,  the  traveler  is 
expected  to  provide  food  for  attendant  and  mules  along  the  way. 

The  cart  roads  mentioned  above  are  for  the  most  part  rough,  moun- 
tainous roads,  with  many  steep  ascents  and  descents.  Few  of  the  swift 
mountain  streams  have  bridges  over  them,  and  the  crossing  of  some 
of  them  is,  during  the  rainy  season,  often  attended  with  difficulty  and 
risk.  The  roads  made  by  the  Government  were  made  under  contracts 
providing  that  they  should  be  4  yards  wide,  or  where  the  way  had 
to  be  cut  through  rock,  2  yards  wide.  That  portion  of  the  Teguci- 
galpa and  San  Lorenzo  road  between  Tegucigalpa  and  the  mountain  of 
Cerro  de  Hule,  is  a  first-class  highway,  wide  and  smooth,  and  provided 
with  exoellent  wooden  and  stone  bridges. 

Wll.  M.  LiTTLB, 

OonsuL 
TEOUOiaALPA,  Mardt  29 j  1895: 


SALVADOR. 

In  compliance  with  Circular  No.  150, 1  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
there  are  no  through  lines  of  traffic  in  the  Bepubllc  of  Salvador. 

Alkxawdkb  L.  Pollock, 
San  Salvadob,  July  5, 1894. 
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NICARAGUA. 

All  lines  mentioned  in  this  report  are  entirely  controlled  by  either 
private  corporations  or  individuals.  With  the  exception  of  the  steam- 
ships running  between  Philadelphia  and  Bluefields,  all  vessels  men- 
tioned herein  ct^rry  the  mails,  and  all  carry  freight.  Many  vessels 
mentioned  are  not  advertised  to  carry  passengers,  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  passengers  can  be  accommodated  on  any  vessel  mentioned  in 
the  report.  The  freight  rates  reported  are  those  charged  for  carrying 
ordinary  goods  and  merchandise. 

The  money  referred  to  in  the  report  is  that  of  the  United  States. 

OOEAN  LIN£S. 

San  Juan  del  Forte  and  Bluefields  are  the  only  seaports  in  the  oon- 
STilar  district. 

Four  steamships  run  regularly  between  Few  Orleans  and  Bluefields, 
two  sidewheel  and  two  screw-wheel  vessels,  each  steamship  making  the 
round  trip  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  days.  The  sidewheel  vessels  are 
run  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailway  Company  and  are  of  537  and  575 
tons  burden,  respectively.  The  screw-wheel  vessels  have  a  tonnage  of 
362  and  496,  respectively,  and  are  run  by  the  Bluefields  Banana  Gom- 
X>any.  Seven  other  screw-wheel  steamships  run  regularly  to  Bluefields, 
four  from  Mobile  and  three  from  Philadelphia.  The  tonnage  of  these 
vessels  is  323,  369,  448,  563,  321,  459,  and  475,  respectively.  Bach  of 
the  seven  vessels  makes  the  round  trip  in  about  twenty  days.  The 
speed  of  steamships  running  to  Bluefields  is  from  9  to  12  miles  an  hour. 
Passenger  rates  between  New  Orleans  and  Bluefields  are  $40  first 
class  and  $20  second  class.  Freight  rates  are  $10  per  ton,  and  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  The  rates  to  and  from  Mobile  are  the  same  as  the  New 
Orleans  rates.  The  consular  agent  at  Bluefields  has  failed  to  obtain 
definite  figures,  but  reports  that  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  the 
Philadelphia  ships  are  a  little  higher  than  the  New  Orleans  rates. 

The  Merchants'  Line,  of  New  York,  has  two  screw-wheel  iron  steam- 
ships, of  about  360  tons  burden  each,  engaged  in  the  San  Juan  del  Norte 
and  New  York  trade,  each  vessel  making  the  round  trip  in  twenty-eight 
days. 

The  Prince  line  sends  a  screw-wheel  iron  steamship  from  New  York 
to  San  Juan  del  Norte  every  twenty-eight  days.  The  vessels  sent  by 
this  line  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  are  of  about  2,000  tons  burden.  Their 
speed,  like  that  of  the  Merchants'  Line  ships,  is  from  9  to  12  miles  an 
hour. 

Passengers  and  freight  for  San  Juan  del  Norte  are  also  carried  on 
the  Colombian  Line  steamships,  one  of  which  sails  from  New  York  to 
Colon  every  ten  days.  At  Colon  passengers  and  freight  destined  for 
San  Juan  del  Norte  are  transferred  to  either  the  British  Boyal  Mail  or 
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the  Colombian  Steamship  Company's  vessels.  Each  of  the  two  lines 
last  mentioned  has  bat  one  sailing  a  month  from  Colon  to  Sau  Juan  del 
Norte,  and  passengers  from  New  York  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  via  Colon 
should  tiuK*  their  departure  from  New  York  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
delay  in  Colon. 

Passenger  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  are  from  $60 
to  $75,  first  class,  one  line  charging  less  than  the  others.  Freight  rai«s 
are  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton,  and  20  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Once  a  month  a  British  Bo>  al  Mail  steamship  arrives  at  San  Juan 
del  Norte  from  England.  These  vessels  first  touch  at  Colon.  They 
vary  in  size  and  speed,  the  same  ship  never  making  successive  trips  to 
San  Juan  del  Norte. 

Passenger  rates  between  England  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  are  $146J25 
first  class  and  $97.50  second  class.  Freight  rates  are  from  $7.30  to 
$11  per  ton  from  England,  and  from  $7.30  to  $14.60  per  ton  to  England. 

A  screw-wheel  iron  steamship  of  about  300  tons  burden  and  10  miles 
speed  is  run  once  a  month  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Bluefields  frt)m 
Colon  and  ports  farther  south  by  the  Caribbean  Steamship  Company. 

From  Colon  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  freight  is  carried  for  $5  to  $10  per 
ton  and  cabin  passengers  for  $15  to  $23.20.  Freight  rates  from  San 
Juan  del  Norte  to  Bluefields  are  $5  per  ton,  and  passenger  rates  are  $6. 

Owing  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  steamships  can  not  enter 
the  harbor  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and  the  landing  of  passengers  and 
freight  is  effected  by  tug  and  scows  respectively.  Passengers  are 
charged  $1.25  each  for  passage  on  the  tug.  The  lighterage  charges 
are  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  Most  of  the  freight  and  passenger  business 
between  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Bluefields  is  done  by  small  sailing 
vessels  of  from  3  to  8  tons  burden.  These  vessels  carry  passengers 
for  $3  each,  and  ordinary  bales  and  boxes  for  50  cents  a  package. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  consular  district  of  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  constructed  a  few  miles  of  railway 
when  the  canal  work  was  in  progress,  but  the  track  is  now  overgrown 
with  underbrush.  In  the  Managua  district  there  is  combined  railway 
and  steam-vessel  connection  between  Coriuto,  on  the  Pacific,  and  Gra- 
nada, at  the  head  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

NAViaABLE  BIVEBS  AND  CANlL  LINES. 

A  small  stern-wheel  steamer  runs  on  the  river  between  the  towns  of 
Bama  and  Bluetlelds,  a  distance  of  about  55  miles.  The  consular 
agent  at  Bluefields  has  not  reported  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

The  Nicaragua  Steam  Navigation  Company  runs  six  steamers  on  the 
San  Juan  Eiver,  carrying  from  30  to  100  tons  of  freight  each.  The 
same  company  runs  a  steamer  of  125  tons  burden  and  9  miles  speed  on 
Lake  Nicaragua.    Two  of  the  river  boats  are  constructed  of  steel  and 
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four  of  wood.  The  lake  steamer  is  constructed  of  iron.  Each  is  a 
stem-wheeler.  The  lake  steamer  makes  but  three  trips  a  month 
l>etween  Granada  and  the  foot  of  the  lake.  The  small  steamers  are 
constantly  employed  on  the  river  between  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  San 
•I  uan  del  Norte  carrying  freight. 

It  takes  from  three  to  five  days  to  make  the  run  from  San  Juan  del 
Xort.e  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

Passenger  rates  between  Granada  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  are  $12.50 

first  class,  and  $5  second  class.    Freight  rates  are  as  follows:  Wire,  50 

cents  per  cwt.;  flour,  40  cents  per  half  barrel;    kerosene,  50  cents  per 

case  of  10  gallons;  ordinary  freight,  (12.50  per  ton  and  20  cents  per 

cubic  foot. 

Thomas  O'Haba, 

Consul. 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  January  i,  1894. 

NICABAOUA  OANAL. 

The  proposition  to  build  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua, 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  great  explorer  and  scientist,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, who  expressed  himself  most  favorably  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  Nicaraguan  route.  Since  Yon  Humboldt's  time,  various  efforts 
liave  been  made  to  undertake  the  work,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Grovemment  of  that  country  that  it  was  actually  begun.  The  company 
was  chartered  by  act  of  Congress  in  1889,  and  was  organized  May  4 
of  that  year.  The  work  of  construction  had  already  been  commenced, 
and  it  continued  until  the  summer  of  1893,  when  it  was  suspended  for 
want  of  funds.  The  termini  of  the  canal  are  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or 
Greytown,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Brito  on  the  Pacific.  The  length  of  the 
canal  from  port  to  port  will  be  169J  miles,  of  which  20J  will  be  exca- 
vated channel  and  143§  the  improved  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
basins.  The  summit  level  is  that  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  110  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  will  be  three  locks  near  either  end.  The  water  courses 
followed  are  those  of  the  San  Juan  Biver  and  Lake  Nicaragua. 

The  foregoing  statements  were  compiled  from  the  Handbook  of  Nica- 
ragua, published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Eepublics  in  1893, 
Chapter  VL 

During  the  third  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  (1895),  action 
was  taken  for  a  United  States  Government  survey  of  the  canal  by  the 
insertion  of  the  following  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill: 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feasibiUtyy  permanence,  and  cost  of  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  route  contemplated  and  provided 
for  by  an  act  which  passed  the  Senate  January  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'an  act  to  incorporate  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua/  approved  February  twentieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine/'  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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And  a  board  of  three  eDgineers  is  hereby  constitated  to  make  the  snnrey  and  exam- 
ination necessary  for  such  ascertainment ;  said  board  to  be  selected  and  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Unit4>d 
States  Army,  one  from  the  engineers  of  the  Navy,  and  one  from  civil  life ;  and  the 
compensation  of  the  members  of  said  board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President,  not  to 
exceed  five  thousand  dollars  each,  including  such  pay  as  the  engineers  so  selected 
are  receiving,  for  the  time  they  are  so  employed,  from  the  Grovemment.  And  the 
said  board,  under  such  arrangements  and  regulations  as  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  vic^it 
and  personally  inspect  the  route  of  the  said  canal,  examine  and  consider  the  plans, 
profiles,  sections,  prisms,  and  specifications  for  its  various  parts,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  President;  and  should  they  ascertain  that  any  deviation  from  the  general  line 
of  the  proposed  route  is  desirable,  they  shall  so  state  in  their  findings  and  conclu- 
sions with  regard  thereto  in  their  report. 

And  said  board  shall  make  their  report  on  or  before  November  first,  eighteen  hnn- 
dred  and  ninety-five. 


COSTA  RICA. 

BAILWAYS. 

There  is  but  one  railway  in  Costa  Bica,  the  Costa  Bican  BaOway, 
running  from  Port  Limon  to  San  Jose,  the  capital,  and  from  San  Jose 
to  Alajuela,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  road  in  the  interior.  This 
railroad  is  controlled  by  a  limited  liability  company  in  London. 

The  termini  and  main  points  touched,  with  distances  apart,  are  os 
follows: 

Miles, 

Limon  to  Matina 21i 

Matina  to  Reventazon 17| 

Reventazon  to  Cartago 51 

Cartago  to  San  Jose 14 

San  Jose  to  Heredia 6 

Heredia  to  Alajuela 7 

Total 117 

The  condition  of  the  line  is  first  class  from  Limon  to  San  Jose,  being 
a  single-track  line,  steel  rails  throughout,  and  well  ballasted;  partly 
laid  with  steel  ties.  The  section  from  San  Jose  to  Alajuela  is  gradually 
being  placed  in  the  same  excellent  condition.    The  gauge  is  3.6  feet. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  concession,  there  is  one  train 
daily  between  San  Jose  and  Limon,  stopping  at  all  stations.  Between 
San  Jose  and  Cartago  and  Alajuela  there  are  three  trains  daily. 

Bates  for  passengers  are:  First  class,  8  cents;  second  class,  6  cents, 
Costa  Bica  currency,  or,  say,  3J  cents  and  2^  cents  in  gold,  per  mile, 
respectively. 

The  rate  for  freight  is  20  cents,  gold,  per  ton  per  mile,  whether  short 
or  long  haul. 

The  road  from  Limon  to  San  Jose  follows  the  Beventazon  Biver 
for  about  half  the  distance,  and  the  engineering  difficulties  were  very 
great,  but  were  overcome  at  much  expense  to  the  original  projectors. 
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The  road  ascends  from  the  sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  4^997  feet  at 
'tlie  highest  point  touched,  between  Gartago  and  San  Jose;  the  capital 
l>eing  situated  on  the  Pacific  slope,  though  near  the  center  of  the 
Republic. 

HiaHWAYS. 

There  is  a  road  from  Alsyuela  to  Puntas  Arenas,  on  the  Pacific  side, 

l>iit  it  does  not  merit  the  name  of  a  through  line  for  traffic,  being  simply 

a*  first-class  cart  road. 

Habbison  B.  Williams, 

Consul. 
San  Joss,  Costa  Bica,  Jamuary  i,  1894. 


^A^EST    INDIES. 

No  reports  iii  response  to  the  Department  circular  havingxbeen  received 
from  the  West  India  Islands,  the  following  information  has  been  com- 
piled from  Special  Consular  Beports  ^^  Streets  and  Highways,''  from  the 
monthly  issues  of  Consular  Beports,  and  from  other  sources  indicated 
in  footnotes  or  in  the  body  of  the  text 


BAHAMAS. 

Consul  McLain,  of  Nassau,  reported  to  the  Department  November 
28, 1890: 

<*The  Bahama  Islands  are  composed  of  coralline  limestone,  and  the 
snrfiEbce  of  this  natural  rock  forms  the  street  or  roadway.  There  is  no 
depth  of  soil,  the  rock  itself  being  often  fully  exposed  to  view.  All 
that  is  done  to  construct  a  street  or  roadway  is  to  remove  such  sparse 
brush  or  chaparal  as  may  be  growing  thereon  (the  rock  itself  being  so 
X)orous  and  full  of  crevices  and  fertilizing  elements  as  to  sustain  con- 
siderable vegetable  growth  with  little,  if  any,  soil),  smooth  down  any 
sharp  projections  of  rock,  and  fill  up  depressions  with  small  pieces  of 
the  broken  stone.  As  a  result  you  have  a  reasonably  smooth  roadway 
of  solid  stone,  which  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  people. 

"In  the  outlying  islands  of  the  colony  there  are  comparatively  few 
roads,  and  such  as  exist  are  little  more  than  pathways  cut  through  the 
bush,  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  single  two- wheeled  farm 
cart,  which  is  about  the  only  vehicle  in  use.  The  fact  that  the  islands 
are  generally  of  considerable  length  and  narrow  renders  roadways  less 
necessary,  the  i>eople  owning  their  boats  and  passing  easily  from  point 
to  point  ^ong  the  shore. 

"In  the  island  of  New  Providence,  whereon  is  situated  the  capital, 
the  city  of  Nassau,  a  town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  more  attention 
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is  paid  to  streets  and  roadways,  bat  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  solid  rock 
forms  the  street  or  road. 

^^The  original  cost  of  the  streets  is  not  great,  as  there  are  no  difficnit 
problems  of  grade,  sewerage,  or  engineering,  and  the  cheapest  ana 
rudest  form  of  labor  is  used  in  their  construction.  There  are  fev 
streams  or  ravines  requiring  culverts  or  bridges. 

"!N"o  obstruction  to  uninterrupted  travel  ever  arises  from  the  wet  or 
muddy  condition  of  streets  or  roads  in  the  Bahamas,  since  the  soil, 
where  any  exists,  is  too  thin  and  sandy  to  retain  water,  and  tke  bed- 
rock is  so  porous  as  to  absorb  within  a  few  hours  the  heaviest  tropical 
downpour  of  rain. 

^^The  extent  of  streets  in  Kassau  is  about  the  same  as  is  faniid  in 
towns  of  the  same  population  in  the  United  States;  while  the  total 
length  of  the  roadways,  under  public  control,  on  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  outside  of  this  city  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  I  should 
estimate  as  not  to  exceed  45  or  50  miles. 

^^The  island  itself  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  perhaps  5  miles.  Two  years  ago  there  was  less  than  one- third  of  ttie 
island  under  cultivation  and  hence  no  great  need  for  country  roads; 
but  now  large  tracts  are  being  planted  in  sisal,  for  the  production  of 
fiber,  and  new  roads  are  being  projected  and  will  shortly  be  built  in  all 
parts  of  the  interior.  They  will  all  be  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  now  in  existence,  and  will  be  easily  and  cheaply  made." 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Under  date  of  October  2,  1893,  Oonsul  McLain  wrote  that  goods 
reached  the  Bahamas  from  the  United  States  by  means  of  sailing  ves- 
sels and  steamers—  almost  entirely  by  means  of  the  latter.  Nine-tenths 
of  these  goods  are  shipped  from  New  York  and  are  subjected  to  no 
handling  until  they  reach  Nassau.  The  goods  are,  for  the  most  part, 
landed  from  the  vessels  at  the  wharves,  the  remainder  being  discharged 
into  lighters  outside  the  bar  and  conveyed  thence  to  the  wharves. 
Warehouses  are  provided.  Those  goods  destined  for  any  of  the  outly- 
ing islands  are  conveyed  thither  in  small  schooners. 
In  a  report  dated  December  29,  1893,  Consul  McLain  adds: 
"  Shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  are  good.  Three  steamers 
leave  New  York  for  this  port  and  return  during  each  month.  The  time 
of  passage  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  days.  Occasional  sailing' 
vessels  are  also  going  to  and  fro  between  this  port  and  several  Ameri- 
caa  ports." 
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BERMUDA.* 

Consul  Grout,  August  19, 1803: 

<^The  people  of  Bermuda  are  obliged,  on  account  of  the  geographical 
^ition  of  the  islands,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  depend  upon  the 
Dited  States  for  almost  ail  their  supplies.    The  United  States  furnish 

least  two-thirds  of  the  goods  consumed.  The  remainder  is  brought 
om  England. 

^<  Goods  reach  Bermuda  from  the  United  States  by  sailing  vessel  or 
earner  direct  and  are  subject  to  no  extra  handling  from  the  time  of 
3parture  until  arrival. 

"There  are  only  two  ports  of  entry — St.  Gteorge  and  Hamilton.  The 
ktter  is  the  principal  one  and  by  far  the  more  preferable,  on  account  of 
le  superior  dock  facilities  provided  by  the  port  corporation. 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  regular  line  of  steamers  run- 
in  g  between  New  York  and  Bermuda  (those  of  the  Quebec  Steamship 
iompany).  The  steamers  of  this  line  leave  New  York  and  arrive 
irectly  at  the  dock  at  Hamilton,  where  goods  are  landed  under  sheds  of 
mple  capacity,  well  protected  from  the  weather.  The  time  occupied 
1  transit  is  usually  about  three  days,  and,  owing  to  increasing  business 
nd  harbor  improvements  now  under  contract,  this  company  contem- 
ilates  putting  on  faster  steamers. 

"Bermuda  comprises  various  divisions  or  < parishes,'  including  sev- 
iral  islands  connected  by  bridges  with  the  main  body.  Goods  destined 
or  any  of  these  divisions  outside  of  Hamilton  are  reshipped  on  large 
mailing  boats  or  transported  by  drays,  in  either  case  the  form  of  outside 
^vering  being  the  same  as  when  received  at  the  dock." 


CUBA. 

Consul-General  Williams,  Havana,  September  20, 1893 : 
"Goods  are  brought  here  from  the  United  States  either  in  sailing 
vessels  or  steamships.    After  being  loaded  in  the  United  States  they 
are  not  subjected  to  any  further  handling  until  they  reach  this  port. 

"All  goods  are  forwarded  to  the  interior  by  railways  or  coasting  ves- 
sels and  are  given  good  handling  and  usage  en  route.  From  the  rail- 
way in  the  interior  and  from  the  wharves  at  the  outports,  they  are 
transferred  to  the  distributing  centers,  generally  in  carts  drawn  by 
oxen  or  mules.  In  this  part  of  the  island  pack  horses  and  porters  are 
but  little  used  for  this  purpose." 

'  AccoTding  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1896,  there  are  32  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  and  15  of  cable  in  the  Bermudas.  A  cable  connecting  the  island  with  HalifaZ| 
Nova  Scotia,  was  laid  in  Jaly,  1890. 

633a 6 
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Consul  Cheney,  of  Matanzas,  October  29, 1893 : 

«*  Goods  reach  this  district  almost  entirely  by  steamship  from  ^e^ 
York,  Tampa,  New  Orleans,  or  Pensacola.  They  are  not  liable  to  any 
other  handling  or  usage  than  that  which  is  common  to  all  regular  steam- 
ship routes.  On  all  these  routes  American  goods  are  handled  with 
ordinary  care,  and,  when  properly  packed,  are  little  liable  to  injnrr 
except  in  extraordinary  weather. 

'  "As  in  most  Cuban  ports,  for  want  of  suflScient  depth  of  water  at  the 
wharves,  steamers  anchor  in  the  bay,  half  a  mile  or  more  away,  and 
discharge  by  means  of  lighters.  This,  of  course,  adds  somewhat  to  the 
danger  of  damage  by  handling  and  weather,  especially  as  the  laborers 
employed  in  the  transfer  are  not  always  the  most  intelligent  and  carefnl. 

"As  a  rule,  goods  are  shipped  to  the  interior  by  rail.  They  are  liable 
to  go  from  this  port  and  from  distributing  points  in  the  interior  short 
distances  by  pack  mules.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  no  roads,  other 
than  the  railroad  and  the  mule  paths,  and  wagons  such  as  do  the  trans- 
portation in  the  towns  in  the  United  States  away  from  railroads  art- 
unknown.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  have  regard  for  either  size  or 
shape  of  packages  liable  to  transportation  by  mules.  They  carry  almost 
anything  that  can  be  carried  by  any  means  of  transportation  and  with 
safety.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  limit  of  a  mules 
load  is  400  pounds,  which  must  be  divided  and  carried  half  on  each 
side.    The  limit  of  the  weight  of  packages  is  therefore  200  pounds.^ 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Havana  is  connected  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  with  United  States 
and  Spanish  ports.  Lines  of  steamboats  connect  at  Tampa  and  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  with  the  Florida  railroads,  and  by  means  of  them  with  the 
various  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States.  The  lines  sailing  from 
New  York  are: 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  for  Havana  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday;  for  Tampico  every  Wednesday.  Steamers 
Seguranca,  Havana  and  Mexican  ports;  Saratoga,  Havana  and  Tam- 
pico; Seneca^  Havana  and  Mexican  ports.  For  Nassau,  Santiago,  and 
Cienfuegos,  via  Guantanamo,  every  alternate  Thursday.  Steamer  San- 
tiago.   Jas.  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  agents,  113  Wall  street.  New  York. 

Munson  Steamship  Line  from  New  York  for  Matanzas,  Cardenas, 
and  Sagua.  Steamers  Ardanmhorj  Ardanrose,  and  Ardandhu.  Alst> 
from  Philadelphia  for  Havana,  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cruz.  Steamer  Vit- 
toria,    W.  D.  Munson,  80  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Campania  Trasatldntica  Espanola  (formerly  A.  Lopez  &  Oo.  North 
American  Branch).  The  steamers  of  the  Spanish  Steamship  Line,  under 
contract  with  the  Spanish  Government,  leave  New  York  for  Havana 
direct  on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  every  month.  J.  M.  Ceballos  & 
Co.,  agents,  pier  10,  East  River. 

Bea  Bellido  &  Co.  line  of  steamers  for  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua, 
and  Caibarien.    Waydell  &  Co.,  21  Old  Slip. 
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Reg^ular  Line  for  Gnantanamo,  Santiago,  and  Oieiifuegos.    Steamer 
Ardangorm.     Waydell  &  Co.,  21  Old  Slip. 

JRetum  of  foreign  skipping  in  the  port  of  Havana  duHng  the  year  189S.  * 


Nationalit}'. 


American.. 

SpaniHh 

Frt'ucb . . .  - . 

(Teriiian 

Dutch 

Xorvregian . 

Italian 

KuHHian 


St4^amer«.'    Barks,      ^^t"*     ^?^""  i  Total.  ]  Tonnage 


tmes. 


I 


era. 


302 

327 

32 

32 

2 

35 


31 : 

59 
1 
1 


18 
29 


115 
4 


9  , 
6  I 


1 
3 


Total 


820 


1U7 


51 


120 


556 

419 

33 

33 

2 

45 

9 

1 


631,958 

666,601 

78,590 

45,685 

189 

25,345 

4,470 

314 


1,098  ,  1,453,152 


*  Report  of  BritiBh  consul-general  at  Havana,  March  31.  1894. 
RAILROADS,   TELEGRAPHS,  ETC.* 

Much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  opening  up  the  country 
and  developing  its  agricultural  resources  with  railroads. 

There  are  now  upward  of  1,000  miles  of  mam  line  belonging  to  the 
railway  comi)anie8,  and  all  the  larger  sugar  estates  have  private  hues 
connecting  them  with  the  main  lines. 

There  are  ten  railway  companies  in  Cuba,  the  most  important  being 
the  Ferrocarriles  LTnidos.  - 

The  Ferrocarriles  Unidos  Company  have  four  lines  connecting  Hav- 
ana respectively  with  Matauzas,  Batabano,  Union,  and  Guanajay. 
The  lines  pass  through  the  most  }>opulated  x>art  of  the  country  and 
connect  Havana  with  the  other  lines  in  this  part  of  Cuba. 

The  Western  Railway  was  commenced  about  forty  years  ago,  and  in 
1891,  the  year  when  it  was  acquired  by  an  English  company,  had 
reached  Puerte  de  Golpe,  a  distance  of  96  miles  from  Havana,  and  10 
miles  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  being  the  center  of  the 
tobacco-growing  district.  The  line  was  at  this  time  in  very  bad  order. 
The  new  company  lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  extension,  and  great 
exertions  have  successfully  been  made  to  reach  Pinar  del  Rio  this 
spring.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  old  part  of 
the  line.  Many  of  the  bridges  have  been  replaced  by  modern  steel 
ones,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rails  has  been  entirely  renewed.  New 
and  comfortable  carriages  have  been  put  on  the  line  and  the  daily  trains 
run  with  punctuality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  line 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  western  provinces  of  Cuba, 
opening  up  the  rich  tobacco  district  of  Vuelta  Abajo,  and  bringing  into 
touch  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  island,  which  has  as  yet  been 
retarded  by  want  of  easy  communication  with  the  ports.  There  is 
already  talk  of  extending  the  line  farther  westward. 


»  Extracts  from  report  of  British  consul-general  at  Havana,  March  31,  1894. 
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The  other  railway  companies  are  as  follows:  Ferrocarriles  Cardenafi- 
Jacaro,  the  main  line  of  which  joins  the  towns  of  Cardenas  and  Sauta 
Clara;  Ferrocarril  de  Matanzas,  having  lines  between  Matanzas  and 
Murga,  and  also  between  Matanzas  and  Guareiras;  Ferrocarril  de 
Sagua  la  Grande,  ranning  between  Concha  and  Cruces;  Ferrocarril 
Cienfuegos  Santa  Clara,  connecting  these  towns;  Ferrocarriles  TJnidos 
de  Caibarien,  from  Caibarien  to  Placetas;  Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Prio 
cii)e-Nuevitas;  Ferrocarril  de  Gaautanamo. 

Ferrocarril  de  Marianao  (the  Marianao  Kailway)  also  belong  to  an 
English  company,  with  headqaarters  in  London;  the  whole  of  the 
stock,  including  debentures,  being  in  English  hands.  The  original  line 
was  ox)ened  to  the  public  in  1863,  and  belonged  to  a  Cuban  company, 
but  having  got  into  difficulties  they  liquidated  and  transferred  their 
interests  to  the  present  proprietors.  The  line  is  only  8 J  miles  in  length 
and  runs  between  Havana  and  Marianao,  with  a  branch  line  to  a  small 
village  on  the  coast,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1883.  During 
the  last  year,  over  750,000  passengers  were  carried,  passenger  traffic 
being  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  carriages  are  of  the 
American  type  and  are  fitted,  as  well  as  the  locomotives,  with  the 
Westinghouse  automatic  brake;  the  rails  are  of  steel,  weighing  60 
pounds  x)er  yard. 

The  national  carriage  is  the  volante,  and  no  other  is  used  in  the 
country  in  Cuba.  It  consists  of  a  two-seated  carriage  in  the  form  of 
an  old  English  buggy,  slung  rather  low  down  by  leather  straps  fix)m 
the  axle  of  two  very  large  wheels,  and  has  shafts  15  feet  long.  The 
horse  in  the  shaft  is  led  by  a  postilion,  whose  horse  is  also  harnessed 
to  the  carriage  with  traces.  In  the  case  of  a  long  and  rough  journey, 
a  third  horse  is  harnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  shafts  in  the  same 
manner.  The  carriage  is  extremely  comfortable  to  travel  in,  and  the 
great  height  of  the  wheels  and  their  distance  apart  prevents  all 
danger  of  turning  over,  although  the  roads  in  the  country  are,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  tracks  through  fields  and  open  land. 

There  are  four  ocean  telegraph  cables  connected  with  Cuba.  They 
are  as  follows : 

The  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  has  a  cable  from  Havana 
to  Florida  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company. 

The  Cuban  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  has  a  cable  con- 
necting Havana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Cienfuegos. 

The  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  has  a  cable  con- 
necting Havana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Bico,  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Compagnie  Frangaise  de  Cables  Sous-Marins  has  a  cable  con- 
necting Havana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Brazil. 

The  only  three  towns  in  Cuba  having  cable  connections  are  Havana, 
Cienfuegos,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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The  telegraph  system  in  Cuba  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
There  are  wires  connecting  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  islands. 

The  telephone  system  in  Havana  also  belongs  to  the  Government, 
but  is  farmed  out  for  a  limited  number  of  years  to  a  company  called  the 
Bed  Telefonica  de  la  Habana.  Nearly  all  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  connected  by  telephone. 


HAITI. 

Consul-General  Durham,  Port  au  Prince,  August  29, 1893 : 
^'  Goods  reach  this  island  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  Goods 
from  steamers  are  landed  from  lighters.  Sailing  vessels  generaUy  dock 
at  the  custom-house  wharf.  Ample  warehouses  are  provided.  They 
are  well  roofed,  but  the  walls,  being  arranged  for  free  ventilation,  nec- 
essary in  this  climate,  exx>ose  goods  to  driving  rains. 

^'Transshipments  to  the  interior  are  generally  made  by  pack  mules. 
This,  however,  does  not  afifect  the  manner  of  packing  of  goods  in  the 
United  States,  for  merchandise  rarely  goes  to  the  interior  in  original 
pjickages." 

According  to  the  Handbook  of  Haiti,  issued  in  1893  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Eepublics,  Haiti  has  eleven  ports  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, viz :  Gape  Haitien,  Port  de  Paix,  Gonaives,  St.  Marc,  Port  au 
Prince,  Petit  Goave,  Miragoane,  St.  Jeremie,  Aux  Cayes,  Aqui,  and 
Jacmel.    Besides  a  number  of  sailing  vessels,  fjere  are  lines  of  steam- 
ers running  to  New  York,  to  European  ports,  to  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ican x>ort3,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  various  islands  of  the  Antilles. 
Haiti  is  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  is  connected  by 
cable  with  the  outside  world.    She  has  also  an  inland  postal  service, 
and  lines  of  telegraph  are  being  built  to  connect  her  cities  and  towns. 
The  roads  in  the  interior  are  little  more  than  mule  paths,  the  high- 
ways built  by  the  French  having  become  impaired  by  neglect  and  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  rains.    The  common  method  of  traveling  in  the 
interior  is  on  the  backs  of  horses,  donkeys,  and  mules. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  Haiti,  but  four  lines  have  been  projected, 
viz:  (1)  From  Port  de  Paix  to  Gros  Morne;  (2)  from  the  Grand  Saline 
through  the  plain  of  Artibonite;  (3)  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Onana- 
minthe;  (4)  from  Port  au  Prince  to  the  lakes  through  the  Plaine  du 
Cul  de  Sac. 


SANTO   DOMINGO. 

The  Handbook  of  Santo  Domingo,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Bepublics,  in  March,  1894,  states  that  there  is  but  one  line 
of  railroad  in  operation  in  Santo  Domingo — ^from  La  Vega  to  Sanchez, 
on  the  Bay  of  Samana,62  miles  in  length,  3^  feet  gauge.    Another  line, 
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in  course  of  coiistrnction,  will  connect  tlie  city  of  Santo  Domingo  with 
Azua,  passing'  through  San  Cristobal  and  Bani,  a  distance  of  90  miles. 
Lines  have  been  projected  (1)  from  Barahnia,  via  Neyba  and  San  Juaiu 
to  the  Bay  of  Manzanillo,  186  miles;  (2)  Dominican  Eastern  Railway. 
from  La  Romana,  a  seaport  Go  miles  east  of  Santo  Domingo,  to  San 
Lorenzo,  on  the  Bay  of  Samaua,  via  Leybo,  length  200  miles,  gauge 
3  J  feet;  (3)  Central  Santo  Domingo  Kail  way,  from  Puerto  Plata,  on  the 
north  tjoast,  to  Santiago,  49  miles,  with  an  extension  to  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  making  the  total  length  155  miles. 

At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  294  miles  of  telegraph,  with  comninni 
cation  with  the  cable  systems  of  the  world. 

Steamers  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  call  at  Puerto  Plata  and 
other  points. 


PUERTO    RICO. 

Consul  Stewart,  San  Juan,  December  30, 1890: 

"In  the  entire  island  there  are  about  150  miles  of  excellent  road, 
and  of  this  alone  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  since  this  is  all  that  receives 
any  attention.  In  its  construction  a  level  foundation  is  soaght,  and 
upon  this  is  put  a  heavy  layer  of  crushed  rock  and  brick,  which,  after 
having  been  well  packed  and  rounded,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth. 
This  is  then  well  packed  also,  and  upon  the  whole  is  spread  a  layer  of 
ground  limestone,  which  is  pressed  and  rolled  until  it  forms  almost  a 
glossy  surface.  This  makes  an  excellent  road  here,  where  the  climate 
is  such  that  it  does  not  aft'ec^t  it,  and  where  there  is  no  heavy  ti-aflic; 
but  these  conditions  being  changed,  the  road,  it  is  thought,  would  not 
stand  so  well;  hence,  further  particulars  are  deemed  useless." 

According  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for.  1896,  there  are  12  miles 
of  railway  and  470  miles  of  telegraph  in  Puerto  Eico. 


JAMAICA. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  in  1893^  had  119 J  miles  of  railway  oi>en,  and 
700  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

Consul  Estes,  Kingston,  December  9,  1890: 

"The  Macadam  system  of  road  building  is  used  altogether  on  the 
streets  and  *  Government  roads,'  as  the  main  highways  are  called,  and 
on  the  best  of  the  byroads  in  the  plains,  but  the  mountain  ^parochial 
roads,'  usually  little  better  than  mere  trails  or  bridle  paths,  are  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  heavy  rains  and  unskilled  labor  to  a  great  extent 
and  are  far  from  worthy  of  any  extended  notice  in  this  report. 

"The  same  system,  however,  that  leads  to  cut  up  and  dusty  streets 
during  the  dry  season  and  to  flowing  rivulets  of  mud  and  water  in  the 
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wet  season,  under  the  heavy  hauling  iu  some  parts  of  Kingston,  yields 
most  excellent  driving  roads  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  main  high- 
ways, far  above  the  average  in  the  Western  Hemisi)here,  in  the  country, 

"The  stage  routes  throughout  Jamaica,  though  used  by  the  peasantry 
to  an  unusual  degree,  are  in  many  places  quite  equal  to  many  of  the 
trotting  tracks  of  the  United  States  in  smoothness  of  surface  and 
elasticity.'' 

Consul  Eckford,  Kingston,  January  15,  1894: 

"  The  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  to  this  island  are 
excellent.  One  steamship  company  runs  regularly  bimonthly  and 
sometimes  weekly  steamers  from  New  York  to  this  port,  while  there  are 
numerous  'tramp'  steamers.  From  the  outports  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  there  is  semiweekly  communication  either  with  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  some  other  port.  Sailing  vessels  are  also 
constantly  plying  from  this  city  and  the  outports  of  the  island  to  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States." 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


INTERCONTINENTAL    RAILW^AY. 

The  project  of  an  intercontinental  railway  to  connect  the  conntries  of 
North  and  South  America  took  definite  shape  in  the  appointment  in 
1890  of  an  international  commission  representing  the  Fnited  States, 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Yeneznela,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  The  executive 
committee  made  a  preliminary  report  January  31,  1893,  giving  the 
results  of  surveys  made  by  the  commission's  engineers.  Those  surveys, 
according  to  the  following  information,  which  was  given  to  the  public 
June  20, 1895,  have  already  been  utilized  in  determining  the  locatiou 
of  certain  links  in  the  proposed  system : 

"The  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  Company,  whose  main  line  runs 
from  San  Jose,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Guatemala  City,  has  determined  to 
build  that  portion  of  the  intercontinental  system  intended  to  traverse 
Guatemala,  and  has  put  that  determiuation  into  practicable  shape  by 
actual  construction,  having  opened  to  traffic  on  April  14  last  the  section 
extending  from  Santa  Maria,  on  the  Guatemala  Central,  to  Santa  Lucia, 
and  is  continuing  the  construction  to  Patulul  with  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  line  northwestwardly  to  the  Mexican  frontier  and  southeast- 
wardly  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador.  The  roadbed  and  bridges  of  this 
line  are  being  constructed  on  the  standard  gauge,  although  the  track  to 
be  adopted  at  first  is  3  feet.  This  road  is  being  substantially  built,  the 
bridges  being  of  steel  with  stone  abutments,  and  the  track  already  laid 
being  steel  rails  of  54  pounds.  The  Mexican  Southern  Railroad  is  already 
in  operation  to  Oaxaca,  400  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  will 
soon  close  the  intervening  gap  between  that  city  and  the  Guatemala  fron- 
tier. The  Mexican  Southern  and  the  Guatemala  Central  will  soon 
enable  one  to  go  by  rail  from  Washington  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador. 
In  this  latter  Republic  Mr.  Scherzer  is  at  work  constructing  his  line, 
and  it,  taken  in  connection  with  the  railroads  already  existing  in 
Nicaragua,  would  enable  travelers  to  go  by  rail  from  any  city  in  the 
United  States  to  the  proposed  location  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal." 

Concessions  have  been  granted  for  a  line  from  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  through  Costa  Rica,  and  this  road,  it  is  thought,  will 
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be  built.  The  line  through  Central  America  surveyed  for  the  commis- 
sion, however,  runs  generally  along  the  Pacific  slope  from  the  north- 
western portion  of  Guatemala  to  the  city  of  Panama.  In  Colombia 
tbe  route  has  two  arms,  one  from  Panama  and  the  other  from  Cartagena, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  a  point  south  of  Medellin.  At  Medellin  a  line 
branches  oft'  to  Venezuela.  The  Panama  and  Cartagena  lines  unite 
below  Medellin  and  form  a  single  route  through  Ecuador,  touching  the 
capital,  Quito,  and  through  Peru  to  Cuzco.  The  line  continues  along  the 
western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  to  La  Paz,  the  capital  of 
Bolivia.  Between  La  Paz  and  Huanchaca  a  railroad  is  already  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  half  the  distance  (Oruro  to  Huanchaca).  From 
Huanchaca  three  routes  diverge,  one  a  continuation  of  the  great  north 
and  south  trunk  line  to  J^ijuy,  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  already  con- 
nected by  railroad  with  Buenos  Ayres;  another  eastwardly,  through 
Bolivia  and  Brazil,  to  Bio  de  Janeiro;  and  the  third  branching  off  from 
tbe  Brazilian  route  at  Pomobamba  and  running  in  a  general  southeast 
coarse  through  Paraguay  to  Asuncion.  The  Oruro  Bailroad  already 
connects  Huancha-ca  with  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  Chile. 


COLOMBIA. 

OCEAN    LINES. 

The  port  of  Panama,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  that 
name,  and  located  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  geographical  positions 
in  the  Americas,  if  not  of  the  world,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  halfway  station  on  the  highway  of  commerce  between 
Europe  and  Asia;  yet  it  has  no  direct  line  to  the  Asiatic  ports.  By  the 
way  of  Colon  and  the  Panama  Bailroad  it  is  connected  with  Europe 
and  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  by  many  steamship 
lines,  to  wit:  The  Boyal  Mail  Steamship  Company  (mail  line,  British); 
The  Boyal  Mail  Steamship  Company  (cargo  line,  British) ;  Compagnie 
G6n<§rale  Transatlantique,  of  Saint-Nazaire  (French) ;  Compagnie  G6n- 
^rale  Transatlantique, of  Havre  and  Bordeaux  (French);  Compagnie 
Q^n^rale  Transatlantique,  of  Marseilles  (French);  West  Indies  and 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  of  Liverpool  (British);  The  Harrison  Line, 
of  Liverpool  (British) ;  Hamburg- American  Packet  Company,  of  Havre 
and  Hamburg  (German) ;  The  Colombian  Line,  of  New  York  (old  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  United  States);  Compania  TransatMntica, 
of  Barcelona  (Spanish);  The  Italian  Line,  of  Genoa  (Italian).  The 
fleets  of  these  companies  aggregate  some  sixty-five  vessels,  some  of 
which  are  among  the  finest  sailing  across  the  ocean. 

If  the  capitalists  of  the  Bepublic  of  Colombia  were  to  establish  a 
direct  line  of  steamers  from  Panama  to  Asia,  by  the  way  of  Samoa  or 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  important 
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highway  of  commerce  in  the  world,  and  I  dare  say  a  favorable  conces- 
sion could  be  secured  from  this  Government  by  any  company  that 
would  see  fit  to  inaugurate  such  a  line. 

From  Panama  south  there  are  two  ocean  lines,  viz.,  the  South  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Company  and  the  Pacific  Steam  ^Navigation  Company: 
northward,  there  are  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  N"orth 
American  Navigation  Company. 

South  American  Steamship  Company, — This  company  has  steamers 
leaving  this  port  every  other  week  bound  for  Chile,  the  termini  being 
Panama  and  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  something  over  3.000  miles. 
The  itinerary  of  the  line  is  as  follows :  Buenaventura,  Tumaco,  Esmeral- 
das,  Bahia,  Manta,  Cayo,  Ballenita,  Guayaquil,  Tumbes,Payta,  Techura, 
Pimentel,  Eten,  Pacasmayo,  Selaverry,  Chlmbote,  Samanco,  Casma^ 
Huarmey,  Supe,  Huacho,  Callao,  Corro  Azul,  Tambo  de  Mora,  Pisco, 
Lomas,  Chala,  Quilca,  MoUendo,  Ilo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Tocopacilla,  Tobija, 
Antofagasta,  Taltal,  Chanaral,  Caldera,  Carrizal  Bajo,  Haasco, 
Coquimbo,  Valparaiso.  The  steamers  of  this  line  call  at  all  of  these 
places.  The  regular  ports  of  call  for  the  largest  steamers  are  Guaya- 
quil, Techura,  Pimentel,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Iquique,  and  Coquimbo.  The 
distance  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil  is  800  miles;  from  Guayaquil  to 
Callao,  600  miles;  from  Callao  to  Iquique,  650  miles;  and  from  Iquique 
to  Valparaiso,  800  miles.  This  company  secures  its  coal  from  Corral, 
some  400  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  where  splendid  coal  deposits  are 
found. 

The  fleet  of  this  line  is  composed  of  the  following  vessels: 


steamers. 


AcoDcag^aa 
Iniperiiu  .. 
Mapocho . . 

Maipo 

Cachapoal. 
Lantaro . . . 
Amazones. 

ItaU 

Copiapo . . . 


Tonnage 

Horne- 

capacity. 

po^er. 

3,000 

8,100 

3  000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,950 

2,000 

2, 755 

1,900 

2,600 

1,600 

2,500 

1,800 

2,600 

1,500 

1,800 

1,900 

steamers. 


Limari . 

Chilian. 

Biobio.. 

Spart^tn 

Aquila. 

Lircai . . 

I^npavi 

Maule.. 

Pudeto . 


Tonna^ 
capacity. 


Horse- 
power. 


900 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
400 
250 
30O 


650 
450 
400 
400 
400 
400 
370 
240 
230 


Only  the  largest  of  these  vessels  come  to  this  port,  viz,  the  Acon- 
cagtuiy  Imperial,  Mapocho,  Maipo,  and  Cachapoal,  The  other  steamers, 
especially  the  small  ones,  do  coastwise  service  and  ascend  the  rivers  as 
far  as  possible;  so  that,  from  Valparaiso  to  l^anama,  there  is  not  a  i)ort 
of  importance  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  that  can  not  be  reached  by 
one  of  these  vessels. 

The  passenger  (first  class)  rates  are:  From  Panama  to  Guayaquil, 
£13  15s.  ($6(5.81);  from  Guayaquil  to  Callao,  £20  ($97.32);  from  Callao 
to  Valparaiso,  £11  17s.  6d.  ($57.79);  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso, 
£31  17s.  6d.($  154.63). 

The  rates  to  all  intermediate  points  are  somewhat  proportional  to 
distances.    The  passenger  traffic  is  considerable  both  ways. 
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Tlie  rates  of  freight  per  ton  are:  Panama  to  Ouayaquil  and  Techura, 
inclusive,  21.25  sols^  ($19.38);  Panama  to  Pimentel  and  Uuacbo,  inclu- 
sive, 25  sols  ($22.80);  Panama  to  Callao  and  Valparaiso,  inclusive, 
27  sols  ($24.62). 

The  quantity  of  freight  carried  during  the  year  1893,  from  Panama 
to  all  ports  south,  was  14,400  tons;  the  quantity  brought  from  all  ports 
south  to  Panama  was  8,600  tons;  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  10,000 
tons;  from  Peruvian  ports  to  Panama,  1,000  tons;  from  Panama  to 
Peruvian  ports,  2,500  tons. 

The  treasure  brought  from  the  south  by  this  line  for  Central  America, 
New  York,  and  Europe,  during  the  year  1893,  amounted  to  $2,200,000. 
The  different  staples  which  go  to  make  up  cargoes  from  the  south  are 
cacao,  coffee,  hides,  rubber,  cacao  leaves,  hay,  vegetables,  etc.;  the 
cargoes  south  are  general  merchandise  and  manufactured  products 
fi*om  the  United  States  and  Europe — principally  from  Europe. 

The  line  is  controlled  by  Chilean  capitalists.  The  general  agent  in 
Panama,  to  whom  all  communications  for  inquiry  can  be  sent,  is  Henry 
Ehrman. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. — ^This  is  an  English  corpora- 
tion (limited),  with  headquarters  in  Liverpool.  It  runs  steamers  all  over 
the  world  but  has  a  distinct  line  doing  service  with  Valparaiso,  from 
which  port  it  runs  a  special  line  of  steamers  to  Panama.  The  ileet  is 
composed  as  follows: 


steamers. 


Arequipa. 
Bolivia... 
Cocfninibo 

Carina 

ManaW... 
Fnno 


Tonnage 

Horse- 

capacity. 

power. 

3,190 

2,600 

1,925 

1,800 

1.821 

1.600 

592 

450 

1.041 

900 

2.398 

2.200 

Steamers. 


Pisarro. 
Quito. . . 
Santiago 
Sereita.. 
Morro... 


Tonnage 
capacity. 


Horse- 
power. 


2,160 
1,266 
3.190 
2,394 
170 


1,900 
1,100 
2,800 
2,100 
150 


These  steamers  make  trips  fortnightly  regularly,  and  work  somewhat 
in  conjunction  with  the  South  American  Steamship  Company,  although 
they  are  distinct  lines  under  different  managements.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  they  ran  a  i)owerful  competition,  but  they 
have  pooled  their  issues. 

The  termini  of  this  particular  line  are  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  but  it 
runs  a  steamer  regularly  to  Puntas  Arenas  and  back,  principally  for  the 
cattle  business.  The  itinerary  of  this  company  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  South  American  Steamship  Company.  The  rates  for  passengers 
(tirst  class)  from  Valparaiso  to  this  place  and  intermediate  points,  and 
vice  vei:sa,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  same  company,  as  are  their 
rates  of  freight. 

The  tonnage  carried  by  this  line  during  the  year  1893,  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Panama  and  back,  amounted  to  about  50,000  tons.    The 
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staples  composing  the  cargoes  are  the  same  as  those  carried  by  the 
South  American  Steamship  Company,  with  the  exception  that  it  carries 
more  European  goods. 

The  treasure  carried  by  this  line  during  1893  amounted  to  some 
$3,000,000,  consigned  to  parties  in  Central  America  and  New  York. 

This  company  owns  in  the  bay  of  Panama  an  island  called  the  Little 
Taboga,  leased  from  the  owner  for  a  number  of  years.  On  this  island 
they  have  waterworks  which  Ornish  them  all  the  needed  water  (spring) 
for  their  steamers.  They  maintain  in  this  bay  a  small  steamer  called 
the  Morro^  of  170  tons,  to  supply  their  vessels  with  water.  This  lease 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  the  water  is  excellent,  and  so  far  as  known 
the  only  spring  water  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

North  American  Navigation  Company, — ^This  company  has  a  fleet  com- 
posed of  the  following  vessels: 


Steamers. 


St.  Paul.... 

Mexico 

Keweenaw. 

Satam 

Progreso... 


Tonnage        Horse- 
capacity.        pow«r. 


806.61 
1,240.72 
2,511.40 
2,268.15 
1,919.13 


400 

700 
2,000 
I.90U 
L,700 


This  company  was  organized  early  in  1893,  in  San  Francisco,  by  some 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  place,  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  It  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  Panama 
Eailroad,  through  bills  of  lading  being  given  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  New  York,  via  Panama  and  Colon,  and  vice  versa.  All  the  vessels 
are  chartered  from  eastern  parties  for  the  t^rm  of  one  year,  and  the  line 
is  controlled  by  Capt.  W.  L.  Merry,  president  of  the  company,  with 
general  offices  in  San  Francisco. 

It  has  no  accommodations  for  passengers  (first  class),  and  does  not 
pretend  to  carry  any,  unless  upon  exceptional  occasions,  and  then  only 
as  deck  passengers.  It  carries,  however,  a  large  amount  of  freight, 
both  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  and  vice  versa.  It  broke  the 
monopoly  which  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  had  enjoyed  on 
this  coast  for  many  years.  The  gross  tonnage  of  this  line,  both  ways, 
amounts  to  some  60,000  tons.  The  trips  are  somewhat  irregular,  there 
being  no  fixed  dates  for  arrivals  or  departures;  but  so  far,  they  have 
averaged  two  trips  per  month  each  way.  The  rates  of  freight,  owing  to 
the  competition  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  are  very 
low  and  irregular;  they  charge  what  they  can  get,  sometimes  less  than 
a  cent  per  pound,  often  only  $2  per  ton. 

The  ships  of  the  North  American  Navigation  Company  make  the 
trips  direct  from  here  to  San  Francisco  and  return,  calling  on  rare 
occasions  at  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports.  The  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  Panama  is  3,940  miles. 
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The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. — ^This  company  has  been  sap- 
plying  service  between  San  Francisco,  the  Isthmns,  and  Kew  York,  for 
nearly  half  a  centnry.  It  is  not  as  powerful  in  these  regions  as  it  once 
\¥as,  but  promises,  ere  long,  if  all  signs  do  not  fail,  to  more  than  regain 
its  former  usefdlness  and  greatness.  It  is  doabtfnl,  however,  if  it  will 
ever  have  a  foothold  soath  of  Panama,  nor  does  it  seem  to  care  for  any; 
in  fact,  it  has  not  protected  its  own  coastwise  trade  north  of  Panama, 
as  it  has  allowed  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  (British)  to 
encroach  on  its  domain,  that  line  now  having  a  steamer  doing  service 
at  the  expense  of  the  Pacific  Mail  as  far  north  as  Pnntas  Arenas,  in 
Costa  Eica.  This  service  promises  not  to  stop  there,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  see  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  steam  all 
the  way  to  San  Francisco,  unless  the  Pacific  Mail  gives  much  better 
service  than  it  now  gives. 

The  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  on  this  route 
consists  of  the  following  vessels : 


Steamers. 


Colon 

San  Jose. 
Acapoloo 
San  Bias. 
San  Joan 
CoUma . . 


Tonnage 

Horse- 

capanity. 

power. 

1,843.50 

1,700 

1.538.25 

1, 450. 50 

1,759.24 

1,600 

1,406.50 

1.300 

1,496.50 

1.350 

2. 143. 23 

2,000 

1 

Steamers. 


Tonnage 
capacity. 


Horse 
power. 


City  of  Sydney 

Costa  Rica 

Starbnck 

City  of  Panama 

Barraconta  (Britisb) 


1,965.88 
1,166.80 
1, 548. 41 
1,040.30 
1,650 


1,800 
900 

1,000 
800 

1,400 


The  four  last  ones  are  doing  coasting  service  as  far  up  as  Acapulco; 
they  do  not  go  to  San  Francisco.  The  itinerary  of  the  company  is  as 
follows:  Puntas  Arenas,  San  Jose  del  Sur,  Coriuto,  Amapala,  La  Union, 
La  Libertad,  Acajutla,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Champerico,  Ocos,  San 
Benito,  Tonala,  Salina  Cruz,  Puerto  Angel,  Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San 
Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  main  points  and  their  distances  from  Panama  are:  Corinto,  740 
miles;  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  990;  Acapulco,  1,590;  Manzanillo, 
2,140;  San  Blas^  2,225.  The  distance  between  Panama  and  San 
Francisco  is  3,920  miles. 

When  the  coffee  ceases  to  move,  one  of  the  coasters  is  withdrawn 
from  the  route,  and  it  then  serves  as  a  coal  ship  in  the  bay  of  Panama. 
The  Barra>couta  sails  under  the  English  flag. 

Three  steamers  leave  San  Francisco  for  Panama,  on  the  8th,  18th,  and 
28th  of  each  month ;  they  return  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
9th,  19th,  and  29th  of  each  month.  The  coasters  leave  Panama  on  the 
10th  and  29th  of  each  month,  and  they  aim  to  make  about  one  trip 
per  month,  for  each  vessel,  but  this  is  not  very  regular,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  loading  and  4inloading  at  the  different  places  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  the  system  of  lighterage  being  in  vogue  at  almost 
all  these  x>orts,  there  being  no  piers. 

The  rates,  in  American  dollars,  for  passengers  (first  class)  from  Pan- 
ama are:  To  San  Francisco,  $100;  to  Puntas  Arenas,  $20;  Puntas  Arenas 
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to  San  Jaan,  $10;  San  Juan  to  Corinto,  $5;  Coriuto  to  Amapala,  $5; 
Ainapala  to  La  Union,  $5;  La  Union  to  La  Libertad,  $o;  La  Libertad 
to  Acajutla,  $5;  Acajutlato  San  Jose,  $5;  San  Jose  toOhamperieo,  $5; 
Champerico  to  Ocos,  $5;  Ocos  to  San  Benito,  $6;  San  Benito  to  Ton- 
ala,  $5;  Tonala  to  Salina  Cmz,  $5;  Salina  Cruz  to  Puerto  Angel,  $5: 
Puerto  Angel  to  Acapulco,  $10;  Acapuleo  to  Manzanillo,  $10;  Man- 
zauillo  to  San  Bias,  $5;  San  Bias  to  Mazatlau,  $5;  Mazatlan  to  San 
Francisco,  $45. 

The  rates  of  freight  for  treasure  from  Panama  to  all  ports  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico  is  three- fourths  of  1  per  cent;  from  Panama,  on 
sums  of  $10,000  or  more  to  one  consignee,  five-eighths  of  1  per  cent: 
between  the  ports  of  Central  America,  three-eighths  of  1  i)er  cent 
between  the  ports  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
between  Acapulco  and  the  Mexican  x)orts  to  the  north,  three-eighths  of 
1  per  cent ;  between  Acapulo  and  the  Mexican  ports  south,  three-eighths 
of  1  per  cent;  and  between  the  Mexican  ports  south  of  Acapulco  and 
those  north,  one-half  of  1  i)er  cent. 

The  rates  of  freight  on  cotton  from  Acapulco  to  Manzanillo,  San 
Bias,  and  Mazatlan,  are  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  jwund.  All  these 
sums  are  payable  in  United  States  coin,  and  in  advance. 

The  rates  on  all  freights  per  ton,  or  per  40  cubic  feet,  are,  for  long 
haul  and  short  haul,  as  per  following  table: 


To— 


Prom— 


i 
I 

a 

fi4 


a 

OS 

s 
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Panama $7  '  $9 

Puntiis  Arenas i i    5 

San  Juan  del  Sur ' 

Corinto ' i 

Aniai>ala ' ' 

La  Union i i  — 

La  Libertad ' '  — 

Ai'iy  ntla ■ I  — 

San  JoHe  de  Guatemala '  — 

( 'bamperico ' i  — 

Ocos I ' 

San  Benito | .... 

Tonala 


s 

a 

o 
O 


5 
4 


« 
Pi 

OS 

S 
<1 


Salina  Cruz.. . 
Puerto  Angel. 

Acapulco 

ManKnnillo  ... 
San  Bias 


$0     f9  $10 


6  I 

4 

3 


6  , 
4 

3 
3 


6 
5 

4 
4 
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$10 
6 
5 
4 

4 
4 
4 


9 

O 

»-3 


^ 


I    ' 

2  I   o 

O   I  O 


$10  i$10  $11 


6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


7  i 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

3 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
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3 


a 

9 

< 


$12 
1  10 
I  10 
10 
9 
9 
8 
8 
6 
5 
3 


a 
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$14 
I  10 

!  10 

I  9 

I  9 

I  8 

'  8 

'  7 

1^ 

5 


es 

a 
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$14 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 


to 
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$14 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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!$14 

\  10 
I  10 
I  9 
I    9 

'    8 

I     8 

'    7 

\\ 

I  5 
I    \ 


c 

ea 
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,$18 
12 

I  12 

12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

< 

i 
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$16 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

0 

9 

8 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 


'  $16 
1  12 
12 
!  12 
1     10 

!  10 

I  10 
10 

i  10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

^ 
i 
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From  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  $18. 


In  addition  to  the  preceding  table,  which  shows  the  rates  of  freight 
for  long  and  short  hauls  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  I  submit  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  tariff  for  freight  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama,  which  gives  the  long  and  short  haul  rates  on  some  eighty- 
seven  different  stai)les  and  articles,  to  all  points  south  from  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  in  Mexico,  in  Central  America,  and  Panama.  From  this  table, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  southward  are  considerably  higher  on  the 
short  hauls.  This  table  also  shows  what  the  cargoes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco southward  are  composed  of. 

Freight  rates,  San  Franoiaco  to  parts  named, 
[2,000  poandfl  =  1  ton  weight;  40  cabio  feet==  1  ton  measurement.] 


Articles. 


A^ricnltoral    implements, 

mcuH 

Ales  and  porters meas. 

Beer    <bot4^led,    casks,    or 

C4a»es) meas. 

Boilers,   weight  or   meas., 
ship^s  option : 

I:  nder  2,000  pounds 

2,000  to  6,000  pounds 

6,000  to  12,000  pounds. . . 

Bees  in  hive each . . 

Ba<;H  (coffee     and     sugar, 

balen) meas. . 

Broumt)  (casen) do 

Broom   corn  (compressed), 

meas 

Bran weight . . 

Barley  (large  lots  same  as 

wheat) weight. . 

BeanH  and  peas  (dried,  in 

sacks) weight. . 

Cinnamon do 

Com do 

Cat  tie each . . 

(>"nient  (barrels) .  -  weight. . 
Crockery  (common) . .meas. . 

('anned  goods do 

Coal weight. . 

Castings  (see  Stoves)  .do 

noors meas  - . 

nrj^  goods do 

Klour weight. . 

Fruit  (green,  owner's  nsk), 

meas 

Fruit    and    vegetables 

(canned) meas.. 

Furniture  (common) .  .do 

FauRus weight. . 

Firecrackers    (on    deck, 

owner's  risk) meas.. 

Fire  brick weight. . 

tJarlic meas.. 

Groceries    (not    otherwise 

RlM'cifled) meas. . 

Horses each . . 

Herring meas.. 

Hops do 

Hardware do 

Honey  (in  tins  or  barrels), 
meas 


Central  Amer- 1 
ica.  i 


Mexico. 


h 


I 


|5 

•a  CO 


I 


M 

o 
2  «  « 

IF 

iH 


$18.00  $18.00 
12.00     12.00 

10.00 


18.00 

25.00 

32.00 

6.00 

12.00 
15.00 

15.00 
27.00 

18.00 

15.00 
35.00 
12.00 
70.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18. 0« 
U.00 

18.00 

15.00 
16.00 
32.00 

18.00 
11.00 
15.00 

18.00 
110.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 

18.00 


10.00 


18.00 

25.00 

32.00 

6.00 

12.00 
15.00 

15.00 
27.00 

18.00 

15.00 
35.00 
12.00 
70.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
10.00 

18.00 

15.00 
16.00 
32.00 

18.00 
11.00 

15.00 

18.00 
110. 00 
15. 00 
15.00 
18.00 

18.00 


•i 

•g 

an 


a 
< 

o 


$18.00 
12.00 

10.00 


18.00 

25.00 

32.00 

6.00 

12.00 
15.00 

15.00 
27.00 

U.00 

15.00 
35.00 
li.OO 
70.  IjO 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
13.00 

18.00 

15.00 
16.00 
32. 00 

18.00 
11.00 
15.00 


8 

•a 

o 

3 
a 

9 

1^ 


a 


$12.00 
10.00 

8.00 


11.00 

17.00 

24.00 

6.00 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
18.00 

12.00 

12.00 
25.00 
10.00 
55.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 

12.00 

12.00 
12.00 
30.00 

12.00 

10.00 
12. 00 


$8.00 
8.00 

8.00 


8.00 
12.00 
16.00 

4.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
12.00 

8.00 

8.00 
15.00 
8.00 
45.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8. 00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

16.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
65.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


18.00  I  12.00  I    8.00 


18.00 

12.00 

90.00 

8.5.00 

15.00 

12.00 

15.00 

10.00 

18.00 

12.00 

« 

1^ 


United  States 
of  Colombia. 


i 


$18.00 
12.00 

10.00 


18.00 

25.00 

32.00 

6.00 

12.00 
15.00 

15.00 
27.00 


a 

0 

H 
If 


S 
> 

eg 
a 
o 

p 


South  America. 


-a 
-S 

PQ 

h  9 

eB 

0 
O 


a 

3^  s  a 

..  So 

C  ^  o 

P^ 


a 


^•Eg 


151 


P2> 


8'5' - 

o'  JO 

|0 


$24.00  $24.00  $2a00  I  $28.00 
20.00     20.00     24.00       24.00 


20. 00     20. 00 


28. 00  28. 00 
32.00  I  32.00 
40.00  '  40.00 
12. 00  12.  UO 


24.00  i  24.09 


32.00  I  32.00 

40. 00  40.  00 

48.  (K)  ,  48.00 

15. 00  15.  00 


20.00 
24.00 

24.00 
40.00 


20.00 
24.00 

24.00 
40.00 


24.00 
28.00 

28.00 
50.00 


24.00 
28.00 

28.00 
50.00 


18.00  !  24.00 


15.00 
35.00 
12. 00 
70.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
14.00 


24.00  i  28.00       28.00 


28.00  28.00  32.00  '  32.00 
48.00  48.00  60.00  60.00 
20.  00  1  20. 00  ,  24.  00  ,  24.  00 
Valuable  by  special  contract. 


20.00 
28.00 
2S.  00 
20.00 
28.00 
24.00 
28.00 
20.00 


20. 00 
28.  00 
28.00 
20.00 
28.00 
24.  00 
28.00 
20.  (H) 


24.00 
32.  00 
32.  00 
24.  00 
32.  00 
28.  00 
32. 00 
24. 00 


18.00     28.00  ,  28,00     32.00 


15.00 
16.00 
32.00 


28. 00  28. 00 
28.  00  28.  00 
48.  00  48. 00 


I 


18.00  I  28.00  28.00 
11.00  I  20.00  20.00 
15. 00  2«.  00  28. 00 


18.00 
110. 00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 

18  00 


32.00 
32.00 
60.00 

32.00 
24.00 
32. 00 


24.00 
32.00 
32.00 
24.00 
32.00 
28.00 
32.00 
24.00 

32.00 

32. 00 
32.00 
60.00 

32. 00 
24.00 
32.00 


28,00  28.00  32.00  ,  .32.00 
Valuablo  by  special  contract. 
28.00  I  2S.00  I  32.00  i  32.00 
20.00  I  20.00  !  24.00  Z4.  00 
28.00     28.00  ,  32,00       32.00 


32.00 


32.00 


40.00 


40.00 
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Freight  rates,  San  Francisco  to  ports  nam^d— Continaed. 
[2,000  pounds  =  1  ton  weight;  40  cable  feet  =  1  ton  moMurement.] 


Articles. 


Hay  (oompreesed,  18  pounds 
per  cable  foot)  . .  .weight. . 

Iron  (bar,  band,  hoop,  sheet, 
corragated) weight. . 

Jewelry  (1  per  cent  on  valne 
in  addition) meas. . 

Leather do — 

Laths ^ perM.. 

Liquors  (not  otherwise 
specifled) meas.. 

Lamber per  M . . 

Lard weight. . 

Merchandise  (general), 
weijght  or  meas.,  ship  s 
option) 

Malt weight.. 

Matches  (in  tins,  on  deck, 
owner's  risk) meas. . 

Match  wood do. . . . 

Machinery,  weight  or  meas., 
ship's  option 

Machinery  (large) ,  weight  or 
meas.,  snip's  option,  same 
as  btoilers 

Musical  instruments  (re- 
leased)   meas.. 

Moldings meas. . 

If  ails weight. . 

Nats meas.. 

Oats weight.. 

Oil.Scoal  (when  taken),  meas. 

Oils  (in  tins  or  barrels)  .do 

Onions  (bags  or  boxes)  .do 

Opium value  per  cent. . 

Paints  (in  tins) meas 


Central  Amer- 
ica. 


Plated  ware  (1  per  cent  on 
value  in  adaltion) .  .meas. . 

Potatoes  (bags   or  boxes), 
weight 

Quicksilver weight. . 

Kice  (in  roat«) do 

Sheep  (for  mutton) . . .each. . 

Safes  (weight) : 

Under  2,000  pounds 

2,000  to  6,000  pounds . . . , 
6,000  to  12,000  pounds. .. 

Sago weight. . 

Salt 


25.00 

13.00 

18.00 

18.00 

4.00 

15.00 
24.00 
18.00 


18.00 
16.00 

18.00 
12.00 


Mexico. 


25.00 

13.00 

18.00 
18.00  ' 
4.00  I 

15.00 
24.00 

18.08 


18.00 
15.00 

18.00 
12.00 


l&OO  I  18.00 


(barrel    or 


do. 

oa»e), 


Salmon 

meas 

Sash   and   blinds  (owner's 

risk) meas . . 

Shingles per  M. . 

Silk meas. . 

Shocks do 

Shrimps  (in  bags) . .  weight. . 
Spices  (see Cinnamon),  niea8. 

Stoves do — 

Tobacco do — 

Tea do..., 

Tallow weight. . 


18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
15.00 
22.00 
22.00 
15.00 
15.00 
1 
16.00 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

5.00 

18.00 
25.00 
32.00 
25.00 
12.00 

15.00 

15.00 
3.00 
27.00 
12.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 


18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
16.00 
22.00 
22.00 
15.00 
15.00 
1 
15.00 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

5.00 

18.00 
25.00 
32.00 
25.00 
12.00 

15.00 

15.00 
3.00 
27.00 
12.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 


flS 

a 
o 
H 

a   . 
u 

& 


25.00 

13.00 

18.00 

18.00 

4.00 

15.00 
20.00 
18.00 


18.00 
15.00 

18.00 
12.00 

18.00 


18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
15.00 
22.00 
22.00 
15.00 
15.00 
1 
15.00 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

6.00 

18.00 
25.00 
32.00 
25.00 
12.00 

15.00 

15.00 
3.00 
27.  OC 
12.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 


i 

a 

3 

PQ 

I 


20.00 

U.OO 

12.00 

12.00 

2.50 

12.00 
16.00 
12.00 


12.00 
12.00 

12.00 
12.00 

12.00 


12.00 
10.00 
ILOO 
10.00 
18.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
1 
12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

3.00 

11.00 
17.00 
24.00 
18.00 
10.00 

12.00 

10.00 
2.50 
18.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12. 00 
12.00 


15.00 

8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
2.00 

8.00 

16.00 

8.00 


8.00 
10.00 

8.00 
8.00 

8.00 


United  States 
of  Colombia. 


South  Ameri' 


26.00 

13.00 

18.00 

18.00 

4.00 

15.00 
20.00 
18.00 


o 

a 

s 
H 

i 
s 
g 

a 

0 


40.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

7.00 

28.00 
32.00 
28.00 


as 
PQ 

I? 

J* 

flB 
0 


r  «  o 
"as 

S  <  ^ 

S  «)  o 


.".2  a  I 


^      -I 

®  "3  2 


as:? 


40.00  ,  50.00  I  5O.0e 

I  t 

28.00  I  32.00  !  32.00 

I 

28.00  I  32.00  I  32.0^ 

28.00  ,  82.00  .  82.00 

7.00  I  10.00  lO.  <A^ 

28.00  I  32.00  '  32.00 


8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

12.  OO 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 

8.00 
12.00 
16.00 
12.00 

8.00 

8.00 
8.00 


18.00  I  28.00 
15.00     25.00 

18.00  ,  28.00 
12.00  '  20.00 


IS.  00  !  28.00 


2 
12 

8 


00 
00 
00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


18.00 
16.00 
13.00 
15.00 
22.00 
22.00 
^5.00 
15.00 
1 
15.00 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

5.00 

18.00 
25.00 
32.00 
25.00 
12.00 


33.00 
28.00 


2&00 
25.00 

28.00 
20.00 

28.00 


40. 00  I     40.  00 
32.00  '     32.00 


32.00 
30.00 

32.00 
24.00 

32.00 


28.00 
24.00 
28.00 
24.00 
40.00 
35.00 
28.00 
28.00 
2 
28.00 


28.00 
24.00 
28.00 
24.00 
40.00 
35.00 
28.00 
28.00 
2 
28.00 


28.00  I  28.00 


28.00 
28.00 
24.00 


28.00 
28.00 
24.00 


32.00 
28.00 
32.00 
38.00 
60.00 
45.00 
82.00 
32.00 
2 
32.00 

3Z00 

32.00 
30.00 
28.00 


32.00 
30.00 

32.00 
24.00 

32.00 


82.00 
28.00 
32.00 
28.  W 
50.00 
45.00 
32.00 
32.00 
2 
32.00 

32.00 

32.00 
30.00 
28.00 


Valuable  by  special  contnu't. 


28.00 
32.00 
40.00 
40.00 
20.00 


15.00  ,  28.00 


15.00 
3.00 
27.00 
12.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.00 


24.00 
6.50 
40.00 
20.00 
24.00 
28.00 
24.00 
28.00 
28.00 
24.00 


28.00 
32.00 
40.00 
40.00 
20.00  I 


32.00 
40.00 
48.00 
50.00 
24.00 


32.00 
40.00 
48.00 
50.  IK) 
24.00 


28.00  >  32.00  I    32.00 


24.00 
6.50 
40.00 
20.00 
24.00 
28.00 
24.00 
28.00 
28.00 
24.00 


28.00 
9.00 
48.00 
24.00 
28.00 
32.00 
28.00 
32.00 
32.00 
28.00 


28.00 
9.00 
48.00 
24.00 
28.00 
32.00 
28.011 
32.00 
32.00 
28.00 
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3":  Ms 

fa    \&B» 
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of  25  p«r  cent,  as  proiidad  In  the  uuill  coDtraoU  witb  thnae  StB(«. 

No  bill  of  ladliis  signed  ror  lea*  IhiD  (8  to  Hautlan.  Sao  BIm,  UuizanlUn,  and  AcapnlcD,  M  tA  porta 
H>iiihof  Aoapulcoto  PanaBia,  and  (8.90  to  BnsnBTentnra.  Tnmaco,  and  South  Amerlcsu  porta.  This 
i^iriirdoeanotapply  toamdesof  tmaaoal  bnlk  or  welgbt,  wbioharetakenonly  by  special  Bgreement. 
1  lit'  freight  on  live  sieoli  moit  be  prepaid  and  taken  br  written  ooncract  only.  Thi-  frrighi  tnust  be 
iin'iald  on  all  perisbaUe  artlolMi  aod  miutbe  prepaid  on  all  freight  to  all  porta,  eiu«]it  Muutlan, 
FBDuma,  CoUao.  and  Valparalao.  and  to  the  two  latter  wbm  less  than  (20.  The  rompnnv  renerves 
tbrriitbt  to  alter  ibis  tariff  at  anytime.  Where  "  weight"  and  "meaaarement"  are  mentlioiied  the; 
mi'iiii  £,iK>0n>aDdsor40oDbio  foot.  All  freight  not  named  bersln,  or  clearly  analogoua  to  articles 
nann-d,  wilt  be  charged  general  msrohandiso  raw. 

Tlie  tuonage  carried  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  during 
the  year  1893  from  San  Fntucisco  to  Panama,  amounted  to  46,,'>C3  tons, 
the  dcHtination  of  which  was  as  follows:  New  York,  9,686;  Europe, 
31,441;  South  Pacific  porta,  2,485;  Panama  and  vicinity,  2,953. 

The  tonnage  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  l>y  the  Pacific  Mail 
Stemnship  Comx>any  was  as  foUows':  Panama  and  South  Piicifiu  ports, 
li47:{ ;  from  New  York,  via  Panama,  12,984 ;  from  Europe,  vi;t  Panama, 
■S-1,100,  or  a  total  of  49,557  tons,  and  a  gross  total,  both  ways,  of  96,120 
tons,  without  counting  coffee,  to  which  I  will  allude  immediately.  All 
ol  tliiu  in  spite  of  the  strong  competition  of  the  North  American  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Prom  Central  American  ports,  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  brought  to  Panama  564,049  sacks  of  coffee,  averaging 
iri2  [lonnds  each,  gross.  This  cofi'ee  was  destlnetl  as  follows:  For  New 
^'ork,  73,986  sacks;  for  Europe,  489,659  sacks;  for  the  Isthmus  and 
South  Pacific  ports,  404  sacks.  I  am  unable  to  find  out  how  many 
Backa  of  coffee  were  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamers  of  this  line 
533a 7 
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on  their  homeward  trip ;  these  figures  can  be  obtained  from  the  cnstom- 
honse  at  that  place,  bnt  I  am  informed  by  persons  in  a  i)ositioii  to  knov 
that  it  should  be  at  least  250,000  sacks.  This  coffee  trade  from  Central 
America  is  growing  larger  and  larger  every  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  less  than  500,000  sacks  were  taken  by  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  English  tramp  steamers  to  their  resi>ective  coontries,  but  espe- 
cially  to  Hamburg,  Germany. 

The  treasure  carried  by  this  line  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  in 
1893  was  as  follows:  From  Panama  and  South  Pacific  ports,  $944,476; 
from  New  York,  via  Panama,  $79,930;  fromEurope,  via  Panama,  $98,279; 
total,  $1,122,085. 

The  passengers  to  Panama  from  San  Francisco,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  during  1893  numbered  475  cabin  and  757  steerage.  From 
Panama  to  San  Francisco,  Central  America,  and  Mexican  ports  the 
line  carried  1,526  cabin  and  795  steerage  passengers,  a  grand  total  of 
3,553  passengers,  out  of  which  there  were  only  43  ^'  deadheads." 

PiLNAMA   BAILBOAD.l 

This  very  imx)ortant  connecting  link  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  oceans  has  become  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  but  it  is  operated  under  American  charter  (New 
York),  a  board  of  directors  being  kept  in  New  York  City  for  that 
purpose. 

1  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  June  20, 1895,  says : 

**  The  enterprise  inaugnrated  by  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  of  this  city, 
in  putting  in  operation  a  ship  between  this  city  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  con- 
necting there  with  the  Panama  Railroad  and  with  a  line  of  vessels  from  California 
points,  now  promises  to  develop  into  a  permanent  steamship  line  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  first  vessel  of  the  new  line  is  to  sail  shortly,  and  it  is  now  understood  that  she 
will  be  followed  by  other  vessels  at  regular  intervals.  A  moderate-sized  steamship 
is  to  be  used  at  first;  but  it  is  expected  that,  as  the  business  develops,  a  larger 
Tessel  will  be  placed  in  commission. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  however,  the  Picayune  announced  that  the  enterprise  would 
be  abandoned.  ''The  experimental  trip  of  the  steamship  0/ert,'*  said  the  Picayune, 
''has  demonstrated  fully  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  compete  with  the  railroads 
in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  by  water  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  that  sense  the 
experiment  has  been  a  success.  It  has  also  apparently  convinced  the  railroads  that 
New  Orleans  is  entitled  to  consideration  on  a  parity  with  New  York,  as  the  rate  from 
the  Pacific  coast  has  been  fixed  at  the  Hame  figure  as  that  asked  to  New  York,  which 
is  the  concession  originally  demanded  by  the  merchants.  The  business  men  have, 
therefore,  carried  their  point,  and  for  that  reason  are  willing  to  abandon  the  steam- 
ship line/'  Bnt  four  days  later — July  11 — the  Picayune  stated  that  the  experiment  had 
sen-ed  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  to  the  excellent  field 
offered  by  New  Orleans  for  the  inauguration  of  a  line  which  would  connect  the  rail- 
road company's  property  on  the  Isthmus  and  its  lines  to  Pacific  coast  points  with  the 
Mississippi  valley.  "It  is  now  announced,'^  adds  the  Picayune,  "that  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  line  of  steamships  between  this  city  and 
Colon,  the  Atlantic  terminal  of  the  railroad,  with  a  view  not  only  to  compete  with 
the  transcontinental  railroads  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade,  bnt  to  also  build  up  a  bosi- 
ness  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America  in  passengers  and  freight.*' 
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The  termini  of  the  road  are  Golon,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  Panama, 
on  the  Pacific.  The  length  of  the  line  is  47  miles,  and  there  are  thirty- 
foar  stations,  to  wit: 


stations. 


Ch.  Colambas . . 
Mod  key  Hill .. . 

Mindi 

Gatun 

Tiger  Hill 

LionHUl 

Ahorca  Lagarto 

Bujio 

Baena  Vista 

Fr^oIeH 

Tabernilla 


Dis- 

taDC«B 
ft*OIIl 

Colon. 


MUes. 

0.30 

L86 

4.56 

6.60 

8.17 

10.67 

12.70 

15.45 

16.77 

18.77 

21.55 


Dis.    I< 
tances  1 1 

from. 
Colon 


Stations. 


Barbaooas.... 
San  Pablo.... 
BaUamonos  .. 

Mamei 

Juan  Grande. 

Gorgona 

Bas  Ifataobin 

Mataobin 

Bas  Obispo... 
Hani  Obispo . 
Las  Cascaaas 


MUeM. 

22.98 
23.48 
24.45 
25.86 
27.46 
28.60 
20.11 
20.07 
31.06 
31.04 
33.11 


Empire  .....>. 

Cnlebra 

Rio  Grande  Superior 

Cacaracha 

Paraiso 

Pedro  Miguel 

Pedro  Miguel  Tank . 

Miraflores 

Rio  Grande 

Corosal 

Panama 


Dis- 
tances 

from 
Colon. 


MUet. 
34.88 
36.71 
37.80 
37.97 
30.00 
40.34 
40.78 
41.69 
42.08 
44.17 
47.00 


The  most  important  intermediate  points  are  Gatnn,  Bnjio,  Frijoles, 
San  Pablo,  Matachln,  and  Culebra. 

Oatun. — It  is  at  this  place  that  the  raUroad  first  strikes  the  Ghagres. 
The  station  is  on  the  right  and  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  very  old  place  and  a  great  point  for  the  banana  trade.  The 
Panama  Canal  crosses  the  Ghagres  at  this  point. 

Bnjio. — This  is  the  great  isthmian  center  of  the  banana  supply.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  first  lock  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Atlantic 
side  is  to  be  built;  boats  have  ascended  the  canal  within  4  miles  of  the 
place.  Of  course,  the  canal  works  have  greatly  deteriorated  since  the 
canal  company  went  into  bankruptcy. 

Frijoles. — This  is  the  place  where  the  water  supply  for  the  town  of 
Coloti  is  secured  during  the  dry  season.  Excellent  drinking  water  is 
to  be  found  here,  and  the  Panama  Eailroad  Company  has  erected  small 
waterworks  at  this  point.  This  water  is  delivered  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  the  people  in  Colon  free  of  cost.  Water-tank  cars  are  filled 
with  it  and  taken  to  Colon. 

^  San  Pablo. — Very  near  to  this  place,  the  railroad  crosses  the  Ghagres 
over  an  excellent  iron  bridge.    It  is  the  strategical  point  of  the  road. 

Matachin. — This  is  the  great  depot  of  canal  material,  and  the  half- 
way station.  The  passenger  trains  from  Colon  and  Panama  meet  here. 
Just  now  there  is  only  one  passenger  train  each  way  per  day;  specials 
are  run  when  occasion  requires.  At  this  point  the  grade  of  the  road 
is  such  as  to  necessitate  two  engines  up  to  Culebra  for  the  working 
of  the  freight  trains.  During  tbe  coflee  season,  from  December  1  to 
June  1,  the  freight  traffic  is  very  large. 

Culebra. — ^This  is  at  the  summit  of  the  isthmian  Andes,  perhaps  the 
lowest  point  in  the  range  of  mountains  that  runs  from  North  America 
all  the  way  through  South  America.  It  is  only  333  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  the  dividing  plane  for  the  waters  to  the  Atlantic  and 
to  the  Pacific.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  has  made  a  cut  here  of 
nearly  100  feet  in  depth. 
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The  condition  of  the  line  is  excellent,  and  its  equipment  suflBcient 
for  all  purposes.  It  is  a  single-track  line,  broad  gauge,  with  an  aver- 
age grade  of  1.6  per  cent.  The  rate  for  first-class  passengers  from 
Colon  to  Panama  is  $4  in  American  gold,  and  the  same  from  Panama 
to  Colon.  Until  1887,  the  rate  was  $25,  gold.  The  rates  to  iiit^rm*^ 
diate  points  are  proportionate.  There  are  seven  diflFerent  classes  of 
freight,  the  rates  of  which  are  as  follows:  First  class,  40  cents  i>er 
cubic  foot;  second  class,  1.2  cents  per  pound;  third  class,  0.8  cent; 
fourth  class,  0.6  cent;  fifth  class,  0.4  cent;  sixth  class,  0.2  cent;  seventh 
class,  nominal.  The  payment  of  all  dues  must  be  in  United  States 
gold  coin. 

The  freight  transported  by  the  Panama  liailroad  during  the  year 
1893  amounted  to  200,082  tons.  It  has,  in  better  years,  carried  as  mucb 
as  500,000  tons. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  line  during  the  same  period 
was  42,018;  it  has  carried  as  many  as  1,200,000  in  a  year. 

The  line,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  failed  to  make  money  in 
1893;  it  lost  $18,000,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Panama 
Eailroad  Company  for  that  year.    This  loss  was  due,  chiefly,  to  diffi 
culties  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

The  railroad  was  built  by  Colonel  Totteii,  an  American,  with  American 
capital,  and  is  a  credit  to  American  pluck  and  enterprise,  considerin^ir 
that  it  was  commenced  in  1850,  when  the  Isthmus  was  a  dense  wilder- 
ness and  the  climate  most  deadly,  owing  to  infected  swamps  and  the 
intense  heat. 

There  is  no  comparison,  so  I  am  told  by  people  living  here  then,  with 
the  isthmus  of  to-day  and  the  isthmus  of  some  forty  years  ago.  It  took 
five  years  to  build  this  railroad,  and  most  of  the  manual  labor  was  per- 
formed by  Chinamen.  Anyone  going  over  the  line  can  not  fail  to 
admire  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the  men  who  made  the  original  survey 
of  this  route.  It  is  one  of  the  bravest  feats  of  engineering  ever  a<5Com- 
plished,  and  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  to  those  who 
made  it. 

It  was  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1850,  that  the  concession  was  granted 
by  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  Panama  Eailroad  Company,  and  it 
was  or  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  concession  ever  granted  to  a  corpora- 
tion by  any  government,  inasmuch  as  Article  II  of  that  concession  gave 
the  Panama  Railroad  the  right  of  way  all  over  the  State  of  Panama 
from  sea  to  sea,  a  distance  of  some  400  miles,  and  for  all  kinds  of  roads, 
whether  by  rail,  by  water,  or  wagon,  besides  a  large  land  grant,  and 
many  other  privileges.  However,  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  virtu- 
ally ceded  the  right  of  way  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  when  the 
lattt*.r  purchased  the  controlling  shares  of  the  railroad,  and  both  the 
Government  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Comi)any  have  been  great  losers 
thereby,  since  the  former  never  received  its  share  in  money  as  a  cou- 
sideration  for  the  right  of  way  ceded  to  the  canal  company,  while  the 
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latter  is  to<day  an  asset  of  the  bankrupt  I^anama  Canal  Company.  The 
concession  is  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  daring  the  whole  of  that  time 
the  Panama  Bailroad  Company  is  to  pay  annually  to  the  liepublic  of 
Colombia  $250,000  in  gold,  besides  $1,000,000  paid  in  cash  when  the 
concession  was  signed.  However,  all  this  money  was  hypothecated 
to  a  firm  of  New  York  capitalists  as  security  for  a  loan  needed  by  the 
Government  of  Colombia  after  the  revolution  of  1879. 

This  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  Panama  Bailroad  is  given  in 
answer  to  the  demand  "  for  accurate  historical  notes  upon  important 
highways.^  I  have  made  it  as  brief  as  I  could.  A  whole  book  of  inter- 
esting historical  items  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Bailroad,  once 
wholly  controlled  by  American  capital,  but  to-day  controlled  by  French 
capital,  could  be  written, 

I  may  add,  in  the  line  of  historical  notes,  that  Panama  was  not 
intended  to  be  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Panama  Bailroad.  The 
road  was  to  be  built  to  Kaos  Island,  some  three  miles  farther  away.  It 
is  at,  or  near,  this  island  that  all  the  steamers  anchor,  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  has  quite  an  establishment  on  it.  By  the 
terms  of  the  concession  the  railroad'  forfeits  annually  $30,000  to  the 
Department  of  Panama  until  the  railroad  reaches  Kaos,  or  until  ves- 
sels are  enabled  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the  main  shore.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  bring  this  about,  the  canal  company  intending 
to  dredge  the  bay  at  the  Pacific  mouth  of  the  canal  (La  Boca)  so  as  to 
enable  vessels  of  any  size  to  enter,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expensive 
system  of  lighterage  now  in  vogue  here.  The  new  city  of  Panama  was 
established  in  1671,  very  soon  after  old  Panama,  which  was  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  had  been  destroyed  by  Morgan,  the  buc- 
caneer. The  entire  place  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  he  only  spared  the 
tower  of  La  Merced,  which  is  still  standing.  This  tower  stands  therje, 
alone  and  solitary,  the  only  remaining  witness  to  the  horrible  deeds 
committed.  It  is  the  tombstone  of  old  Panama,  and  the  grave  over  which 
it  casts  its  shadow  contains  thousands  of  innocent  victims.  Old  Pan- 
ama was  larger  than  the  Panama  of  this  day,  and  its  wealth  was  some- 
thing surprising.  Morgan  left  one  of  his  cannons  on  the  field  of  his 
most  terrible  exploit,  as  a  memento  of  his  extraordinary  daring. 

Victor  Vifquain, 
Panama,  June  i,  1894,  Consul- Oeneral. 

THE  PANAMA  CAKAL. 

The  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  thus  provide  a  great  inter- 
national highway  of  commerce,  was  suggested  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Spanish  occupation,  nearly  three  and  one-half  centuries  ago. 
No  practical  steps,  however,  were  taken  until  1876,  when  surveys  were 
made  by  French  engineers.  In  1878,  the  Colombian  Government 
granted  a  concession  for  building  the  canal,  and  in  the  following  year 
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M.  de  Lesseps,  the  noted  French  engineer,  who  built  the  Suez  Canal, 
took  the  matter  up.  A  company  was  organized,  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  600,000,000  francs  ($115,800,000),  to  be  obtained  by  popular  sabscrip- 
tions  in  France,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  begun  in  October, 
1881.  The  canal  was  to  follow  much  the  same  route  as  that  of  tbe 
railway  from  Colon  to  Panama.  It  was  to  be  54  miles  in  length ;  the 
bottom  to  lie  28  feet  below  the  mean  level  of  the  oceans;  the  width  to 
be  72  feet  at  bottom  and  160  feet  at  top,  except  in  the  section  through 
the  Calebra  ridge,  where  the  depth  was  to  be  9  meters  (29.53  feet) ;  the 
bottom  width  24  meters  (78.91  feet),  and  the  top  width  28  meters  (91.86 
feet).  The  special  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  the  piercing  of  the 
Cordillera  and  the  overflow  of  the  Chagres  River  and  its  tributaries.  In 
January,  1884,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  beginning  the  work, 
but  one- thirtieth  of  the  excavation  had  been  completed,  although  during 
1883,  a  force  of  11,000  men  was  employed.  The  cost  of  the  work  proved 
to  be  enormous,  and  much  of  the  money,  it  was  claimed,  was  wasted  by 
extravagant  management.  According  to  the  Handbook  of  Colombia, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  the  canal  com- 
pany had  raised,  up  to  June  30, 1886,  the  sum  of  772,545,412  l^ncs 
($137,521,265),  or  nearly  172^  millions  more  than  the  original  estimate, 
and  it  was  then  stated  that  nearly  as  much  more  would  be  required  to 
complete  the  work.  Finally,  in  March,  1889,  work  was  stopped  for  waot 
of  fiinds,  and  provisional  administrators  were  appointed  by  the  French 
courts.  Various  schemes  of  reorganization  were  proposed,  but  little  of 
actual  importance  was  effected  until  1894,  when  steps  were  taken  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  company,  and  work  was  provisionally  resumed. 

OOMMEBOB  AND  TEANSPORTATION.^ 

The  maritime  ports  of  entry  in  Colombia  are  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta, 
Sabanilla,  and  Cartagena,  on  the  Atlantic;  Buenaventura  and  Tumaca 
on  the  Pacific.  Colon  and  Panama,  on  the  Isthmus,  are  free  ports. 
Over  thirty  regular  steamers  call  at  Cartagena,  Sabanilla,  and  other 
ports,  besides  Colon  and  Panama. 

The  chief  method  of  carrying  merchandise  to  and  from  the  coast  is  by 
means  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Magdaleiia  being  the  most  important 
With  the  exception  of  river  traf&c  and  nine  short  lines  of  railroads,  with 
a  total  length  of  218  miles,  the  interior  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  mules.  As  the  country  is  mountainous,  nearly  all  freight  must  be 
transported  by  mules  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  rivers.  Several  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  new  railroads.  In  July, 
1894,  Consul  Smyth,  of  Cartagena,  reported  to  the  Department  (see 
Consular  Reports,  170,  November,  1894,  j).  416)  that  a  railroad  60  miles 

'Compiled  from  Handbook  of  Colombia,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics  in  January,  1892,  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1895,  and  United  States 
Consular  Reports. 
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loDg,  from  Cartagena  to  Galamar,  on  the  MagdaJena  Biver,  had  been 
completed  and  opened  for  traffic. 

The  postal  service  is  well  organized,  and  nearly  7,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph is  in  operation,  with  connections  with  Ecuador  and  Venezuela. 
The  foreign  cable  service  is  satisfactory. 


VENEZUELA. 

POST  OF  HABACAIBO. 

The  Ked  D  Line,  trading  between  New  York,  Curasao,  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan coast,  has  placed  one  steamer,  the  MarcLcaibOj  of  1,260  tons,  on 
the  through  route  between  New  York  and  Maracaibo,  making  one  round 
trip  monthly.    This  is  a  freight  and  mail  boat,  carr3dng  no  passengers. 

Another  steamer  of  the  same  line,  the  Merida^  plies  between  Mara- 
caibo and  Curasao,  but  is  only  an  adjunct  of  the  main  line,  the  larger 
steamers  of  which  do  not  touch  in  the  consular  district  of  Maracaibo. 

There  are  no  coastwise  lines. 

There  are  two  railways  in  operation  in  this  district  and  one  in  course 
of  construction.  Neither,  however,  can  be  classed  as  a  through  line  of 
traffic,  as  they  extend  but  a  short  distance  from  the  lake  coast  into  the 
interior. 

The  lines  in  operation  are: 

(1)  The  La  Geiba  Eailway,  owned  by  a  company,  extending  from  La 
Ceiba,  a  'port  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake,  to  Sabana  de  Mendoza,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles.  This  line  is  in  process  of  extension  to  the 
town  of  Valera. 

(2)  The  San  Carlos  and  Merida  Eailway,  owned  by  a  French  com- 
pany, extending  from  San  Carlos,  a  town  on  the  Eiver  Escalante,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  to  La  Vigia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cordillera,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.  The  original  intention  was  to 
build  the  road  to  the  city  of  Merida,  but  this  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned. The  road  now  being  constructed  starts  from  the  town  of 
Encontrados,  on  the  Biver  Catatumbo,  and  is  intended  to  tap  the  coffee 
regions  of  the  western  Cordillera,  eventually  reaching  the  city  of  San 
Cristobal. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  railways,  the  river  lines  are  only  local,  three 
rivers  being  open  to  navigation,  the  Escalante,  Catatumbo,  and  Zulia. 

The  San  Carlos  and  Merida  Railway  Company  has  one  steamer  plying 
between  its  river  terminus  and  Maracaibo,  and  this  is  only  an  accessory 
of  the  railroad. 

One  large  steamer  makes  weekly  trips  from  this  city  to  Encontrados, 
on  the  Catatumbo  Biver,  and  there  the  passengers  and  freight  are 
transferred  to  smaller  steamers  which  ascend  the  Biver  Zulia  to  Puerto 
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YiUamizar,  in  Colombia,  from  which  point  to  thecity  of  Gucuta  there  is 

a  railway.    This  last  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  through  line  existiog 

in  this  district,  although  in  reality  it  is  merely  local. 

Of  highways  there  are  none,  and  in  no  part  of  the  district  are  there 

roads  for  wheeled  vehicles. 

E.  H.  Plumaohes, 

ConsuL 

Mabacaibo,  May  30^  1894. 

POET  OP  LA  GUAYEA.* 

The  city  of  La  Guayra,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  24  miles  by  railroad 
from  the  capital,  Caracas,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Venezuela.  It  is  con- 
nected by  cable  with  the  United  States,  via  Curasao,  Sauto  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  and  has  a  breakwater  which  has  transformed  the  rough  road- 
stead into  a  safe  and  commodious  port.  Steamers  of  the  Red  D  and 
other  lines  give  regular  communication  between  La  Guayra  and  points 
along  the  coast,  West  Indian  ports.  New  York,  Southampton,  Liver- 
pool, Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Havre,  Ste.  Nazaire,  Genoa,^  Spanish 
ports,  etc. 

RAILWAYS,  TELEGEAPHS,  ETC.,  IN  VENEZUELA. 

According  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1895  there  were  385 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  Venezuela  in  1894  and  1,000  miles 
under  consideration.  Venezuela  is  a  member  of  the  Postal  Union,  and 
in  1893  there  were  3,833  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Various  centers  of 
trade  are  also  connected  by  telephone. 

Consul  Plumacher,  of  Maracaibo,  has  sent  the  Department  the  fol- 
lowing information  as  to  new  lines  of  railroad  in  Venezuela: 

October  3, 1894  (printed  in  Consular  Reports,  November,  1894,  p.  418) : 

"Contract  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Carenero.  Should  this 
project  be  carried  out  the  coast  towns  will  receive  incalculable  benefit, 
and  the  railway  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  Venezuela.  The 
contract  was  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  the  SoUer  Nav- 
igation Company,  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  represented  by  Juan  Baptista 
Soles  Ferre.  The  Seller  Navigation  Company  obligates  itself  to  build, 
within  four  years  from  April  2,  1894,  a  railroad  which,  starting  from 
Puerto  Cabello  and  passing  through  La  Guayra  and  the  coast  towns, 
shall  terminate  at  Carenero.'' 

November  16,  1894  (printed  in  Consular  Reports,  January,  1895,  p. 
128): 

^^  Contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  the  city  of  Ooro 
and  Sabaneta,  touching  at  various  intermediate  points.    The  line  wUl 


>  Compiled  from  the  Handbook  of  Venezuela,  published  by  the  Bareaa  of  the 
American  Republics  in  February,  1892,  and  United  States  Consular  Reports. 
'See  Consular  Reports  No.  163,  April,  1894,  p.  706. 
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be  of  considerable  local  importance,  giving  easy  means  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  interior  to  Coro.  The  direct  railway  communication 
which  now  exists  between  the  seaport  of  Tucacas  and  the  city  of  Bar- 
quisimeto,  metropolis  and  capital  of  the  rich  agricultural  state  of  Lara 
(formerly  Barquisimeto),  has  injured  Coro  as  a  shipping  and  receiviug 
port,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  railways  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
interior  that  it  can  regain  control  of  this  traffic." 

March  12, 1895  (printed  in  Consular  Eeports,  May,  1895,  p.  155) : 
'^  Geiba  railway  extemion. — The  original  road  extended  from  the  port 
of  La  Ceiba,  on  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  30  miles,  to  Sabana 
de  Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  western.  Venezuela.    It 
was  decided  to  build  an  extension  to  the  coffee  region  of  the  interior, 
and  the  project  was  successfully  carried  through.    Leaving  Sabana  de 
Mendoza,  the  road  runs  to  the  eastward  for  a  distance  of  30  kilome- 
ters (18.64  miles)  to  a  point  called  El  lobal.    There  it  bifurcates — one 
branch  to  extend  to  the  city  of  Yalera,  distant  about  24  kilometers 
(14.91  miles)  from  £1  lobal,  and  the  other  to  the  town  of  Pampanito,  22 
kilometers  (13.67  miles)  from  the  point  of  bifurcation.    Yalera  is  the 
metropolis  and  busmess  center  of  that  entire  section,  although  it  is  not 
the  pohtical  capital,  and  the  products  of  a  vast  terntory  pass  through 
the  city  on  their  way  to  the  lake  coast  for  shipment  to  Maracaibo.    In 
the  same  manner,  all  merchandise  and  foreign  imports  entered  here  and 
destined  for  that  section  of  the  interior  are  sent  to  Yalera  as  the  final 
distributing  point.    The  branch  line  to  Pampanito  will  serve  that  part 
of  the  district  lying  beyond  the  influence  of  Yalera,  so  that,  with  the 
completion  of  these  enterprises,  all  parts  of  a  very  large  section  of  pro- 
ductive territory,  where  both  agriculture  and  commerce  are  being 
rapidly  developed,  will  be  within  easy  reach  of  steam  transport  to  the 
coast." 
April  3, 1895  (printed  in  Consular  Reports,  May,  1896,  p.  158) : 
"  Encontrordos  to  La  Fria, — Upon  the  lapsing  of  a  former  concession 
for  the  construction  of  a  direct  railway,  wholly  on  Yenezuelan  territory, 
to  tap  the  great  coffee-producing  region  of  the  western  Cordillera,  the 
Messrs.  Boncajolo,  of  Maracaibo,  who  built  and  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  the  Ceiba  road  and  its  extensions,  contracted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  a  line  which  is  now  being  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

^<  Starting  from  Encontrados,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Catatumbo, 
accessible  to  the  largest  crafb  navigating  Lake  Maracaibo,  the  line  fol- 
lows the  general  course  of  that  river  and  its  tributary,  the  Zulia,  to  a 
lioint  styled  La  Fria,  100  kilometers  (62.14  miles)  from  its  starting  point. 
An  extension  of  40  kilometers  (24.85  miles)  farther  to  the  south  would 
bring  the  road  to  the  city  of  San  Cristobal,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  agricultural  section,  and  now  a  commercial  center  of  constantly 
increasing  importance,  and  this  extension  will,  no  doubt,  be  built;  but 
for  the  present  the  terminus  of  the  line  may  be  considered  to  be  at  La 
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Fria.  Of  these  100  kilometers  (62.14  mUes),  50  kilometers  (31.7  miles) 
are  completed,  aud  trains  are  running.  Within  three  or  four  months, 
the  line  will  reach  a  point  as  near  San  Cristobal  as  is  Gacata,  where 
coffee  from  the  former  city  and  district  can  arrive  by  means  of  animal 
transport. 

^^The  completion  of  the  line  to  this  x>oint  is  anxiously  awaited,  as  then 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  necessity  for  crossing  the  frontier  into 
Colombia,  and  expenses  will  be  vastly  reduced.  This  applies  equally  to 
merchandise  from  Maracaiboto  the  interior,  and  the  completion  of  a 
few  more  kUometers  of  the  road  will  cause  an  immediate  revolution  in 
the  transport  system  between  the  Cordillera  and  this  x>ort" 
April  4, 1896  (printed  in  Consular  Beports,  May,  1896,  p.  160) : 
^^  Two  contracts,  the  first  for  a  line  from  Maracaibo  to  Perija,  and  the 
second  for  a  road  from  a  point  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake  opposite 
Maracaibo  to  the  city  of  Carora,  with  ultimate  extension  to  Barqnisi- 
meto,  the  most  important  interior  city  of  Venezuela.  The  Per\ja  road 
will  communicate  with  and  open  up  an  extensive  region  of  remarkable 
fertility  and  rich  in  mineral  products,  and  the  Carora  line  will  give 
Maracaibo  easy  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Bepublic,  from 
which  topographical  conditions  have  kept  it,  until  now,  in  a  state  of 
practical  isolation.  The  city  of  Barquisimeto  has  already  a  railroad  to 
the  coast,  its  terminus  being  at  Tucacas,  west  of  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
upon  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Lake  Maracaibo  the  conditions 
of  traffic  will  be  changed  greatly  for  the  better.'' 


BRITISH   GUIANA. 

OOEAN  LllSrCS. 

This  colony  can  be  reached  from  the  United  States  by  two  direct 
lines  of  steamers,  the  Armstrong  Line  and  the  Boyal  Dutch  West  India 
Mail  Service;  and  indirectly  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company, 
George  ChristaJl  &  Co.'s  steamers,  and  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  ply  between  New  York,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad,  where 
connections  can  be  made  direct  to  Demerara  with  either  of  the  following 
steamship  companies:  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Pickford  & 
Black's  Canadian  Line,  the  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantiqne,  and 
the  Clyde  Line. 

The  Quebec  Company's  steamers,  however,  are  those  mostly  patron- 
ized by  travelers  to  this  colony.  This  line  is  also  generally  used  by  the 
post-office  authorities  at  New  York  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  this 
place. 

First-class  fare  to  Barbados  is  $60,  and  from  that  place  to  Demerara, 
by  the  Boyal  MjhI  Packet  Company,  the  fare  is  $19.20. 

The  Armstrong  Line,  controlled  by  Messrs.  L.  W.  and  P.  Armstrong, 
of  New  York  City,  employs  one  steamer  of  917  tons  burden^  which 
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leaves  New  York  once  a  month  direct  for  Demerara,  making  the  trip 
(2^200  miles)  in  about  eleven  days.  This  vessel  carries  mails  and  freight, 
and,  although  a  cargo  boat,  has  accommodations  for  several  passengers. 
The  rate  for  passengers  is  $60.  The  charge  for  freight  is  40  cents  per 
100  pounds,  or  by  measurement  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  5  per  cent  primage. 

The  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Service  is  a  corjwrate  body  under 
contract  with  the  Netherlands  Government  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  and  employs  six  vessels,  viz : 


Steamen. 


PriDK  WiUem  I 

Prins  Willem  II 

Prins  WiUem  III 

Prins  Frederik  Hendrik. 

Prins  Maorits 

Orai^e  Naasaa 


Tona. 

Hone- 

power. 

1,087 

1,250 

1,242 

1,250 

1,268 

1.250 

1,079 

1,200 

928 

750 

922 

750 

These  vessels  sail  from  New  York  for  Amsterdam  on  every  third 
Saturday,  calling  at  Port  au  Prince,  Aux  Oayes,  Jacmel,  Curasao, 
Puerto  Gabello,  La  Guayra,  Garupano,  and  Trinidad,  arriving  at  this 
port  in  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six  days.  After  a  stay  here  of 
about  thirty-six  hours  they  proceed  to  Amsterdam,  making  one  other 
stop,  at  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana.  There  are  accommodations  for  from 
2o  to  30  first-class  passengers  on  each  vessel,  the  fare  being  $90  from 
New  York  to  Demerara.  The  ordinary  freight  rate  between  Demerara 
and  New  York  is  $2.68  per  ton  for  general  merchandise,  and  for  sugar 
12  cents  per  100  pounds. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  only  line  of  railroad  in  this  colony  is  the  Demerara  Bailway,  a 
single-track  road,  controlled  by  a  corporate  body,  extending  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  county  of  Demerara  from  the  city  of  Georgetown 
to  Mahaica,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  There  is  a  daily  service  of  five 
trains,  but  only  two  on  Sundays.  The  rate  for  first-class  passengers  is 
about  5  cents  per  mile,  and  each  passenger  is  allowed  84  pounds  of 
^^gg^ge  free  of  charge.  Freight  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.16 
per  ton  on  through  traffic.  Freight  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz : 
CTp  to  28  pounds,  12  cents;  28  to  56  pounds,  16  cents;  56  pounds  to  a 
ton,  24  cents.  The  distance  between  intermediate  points  is  so  small 
that  there  is  very  little  difierence  made  in  the  charges  for  through 
traffic  and  short  hauls. 

NAVIGABLE  BIVEBS. 

The  rivers  are  navigated  by  fifteen  steamers,  the  property  of  the 
Sproston  Dock  and  Foundry  Company,  worked  under  contract  with  the 
Colonial  Government.  These  steamers  are  small,  with  a  draft  of  3  to 
5  feet.    Some  are  fitted  up  for  passengers,  while  others  have  only  deck 
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accommodations.  Tliey  leave  daily  for  various  parts  of  the  colony,  car- 
rying passengers,  mails,  and  freight.  The  fare  for  first-class  passage 
averages  about  5  cents  per  mile.  Freight  is  charged  for  by  the  parcel 
or  package ;  for  every  100  pounds,  or  part  of  100  pounds,  or  of  a  cubic 
content  of  3  feet  or  part  of  3  feet,  8  cents.  Passengers  are  allowed  to 
carry  50  pounds  of  baggage  free  of  charge,  any  excess  being  charged 
at  the  same  rate  as  freight. 

HIGHWAYS. 

There  is  but  one  important  highway.  This  is  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  mails  and  passengers  and  is  macadamized,  being  about  16  feet 
in  width.  It  begins  at  the  terminus  of  the  Deraerara  Railway  and 
extends  along  the  coast  about  50  miles,  to  the  town  of  Blairmont,  Ber- 
bice  County.  This  road  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  used  principally  as  a  mail  route,  although  the  mail 
coaches  have  accommodations  for  five  persons.  The  coaches  leave 
daily,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  morning  train  from  Georgetown. 
The  fare  from  Mahaica  to  Blairmont  is  $3.  No  fi'eight  is  carried  on 
these  coaches,  but  30  pounds  of  baggage  is  allowed  each  passenger 
without  additional  charge. 


Demebaba,  June  2^  1894. 


James  Spaight, 

Vice  OonsuL 


BRAZIL.' 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Hon.  Robert  Adams,  jr.,  United  States  minister  to  Brazil,  made  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  State  upon  the  ocean  lines  of  Brazil,  dated 
October  9,  1889  (printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  112,  p.  74),  fipom 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

BRITISH  FLAG   (EIGHT  LINES). 

(1)  London  and  Antwerp  direct  line  to  Brazil— This  service  is  performed  by  Bteamers 
chartered  for  the  purpose,  having  none  of  their  own.  Arrivals  here  are  four  and  five 
per  month.  They  generally  sail  from  this  port  or  Santos  in  ballast  homeward,  seek- 
ing employment.  Cargo  capacity,  2,000  to  3,000  tons.  No  passengers.  No  State  aid. 
Freight  rate,  20  to  30  shillings  per  ton. 

(2)  Direct  line  to  Brazil  from  Li^don^  Hamburg  y  and  Antwerp.— 'Thi^  service  is  about 
equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  above-mentioned  company.  The  steamers  of  both 
lines  sometimes  go  as  far  as  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Porto  Alegre.  Freight  rate,  20 
to  30  shillings  per  ton.    No  State  aid. 

(3)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,— From  Southampton  to  River  Plate;  fort- 
nightly sailings  from  each  end,  touching  both  ways  at  Brazilian  ports;  sailing' dates 
strictly  observed.  This  company  has  a  large  and  magnificent  fleet  of  fast  passen- 
ger and  cargo  steamers,  and  employ  the  requisite  number  in  this  trade  to  make  fort- 
nightly sailings,  also  giving  extra  voyages  when  required.  Passenger  accommoda- 
tion, 200  to  250  first  class,  150  second  class,  and  500  to  700  third  class;  cargo  space, 

»No  replies  to  Department  circular  were  received  from  consular  officers  in  Brazil. 
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a'bortt  3,500  tons  each.  The  steamers  now  on  this  route  are  nearly  all  new,  and  make 
very  rapid  voyages.  Freight  rate,  25  to  40  shillings  per  ton.  The  company  operates 
in  otber  directions  also.    Receives  State  aid. 

(4)   Liverpooly  Brazilj  and  River  Plate  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited, — From 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Antwerp  to  Brazilian  ports,  as  far  as  Santos,  and  direct  to 
River  Plate.    Regular  arrivals  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Europe,  six  to  eight  per  month ; 
extra  voyages  as  required;  also  direct  to  River  Plate  ports  without  calling  here. 
TliiB  company  has  a  fleet  of  over  fifty  steamers,  and  have,  in  addition  to  these,  a 
great  many  chartered  steamers.    It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  bare  oatline  of 
their  operations.    The  steamers  arriving  here  and  in  Santos  from  Europe  are  gener- 
ally sent  homeward  via  United  States  ports  in  the  absence  of  cargo  in  the  Plate. 
Otlier  steamers  of  the  direct  service  are  sent  here  also  to  be  loaded  for  United  States 
ports  ;  if  no  cargo  is  obtainable,  these  latter  proceed  homeward  in  ballast.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  service  a  line  subsidized  by  Belgium  (fortnightly  sailings)  is  run 
from  Antwerp  direct  to  the  Plate,  touching  here  on  the  homeward  voyage.    This  line 
is  intended  for  passengers,  and  can  accommodate  50  to  60  first  class,  30  to  40  second 
class,  and  60  to  100  third  class.    But  few  of  the  other  steamers  have  passenger  accom- 
mo<lation,  and  in  these  it  is  limited.    The  cargo  capacity  of  the  steamers  is  from  2,500 
to  5,000  tons.     The  company  also  operates  coastwise  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre,  weekly  sailings  each  way.    No  State  aid 
except  to  the  Belgian  line.    Freight,  25  to  40  shillings  per  ton. 

(5)  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. — From  Liverpool  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  touching  at  Brazilian  and  River  Plate  ports  both  ways.  The  service  is 
fortnightly  from  each  end ;  sailing  dates  strictly  observed ;  extra  voyages  as  required. 
Their  fleet  is  composed  of  nearly  all  new  and  magnificent  steamers,  and  are  larger 
than  those  of  the'  Royal  Mail  Company.  They  operate  on  the  west  coast,  coastwise, 
and  to  Australia  also.    Freight  rate,  25  to  40  shillings  per  ton.    Receives  State  aid. 

(6)  Shaw,  Savill  ^  Albion  Company,  Limited. — Monthly  service  from  New  Zealand 
to  London,  calling  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  steamers  are  very  fine  and  fast.  Accom- 
modation for  120  first-class,  100  second-class,  and  3(K)  third-class  passengers;  cargo, 
about  4,000  tons  each.  Freight  rate,  30  to  40  shillings  per  ton.  Receives  State  aid. 
Extra  voyages  when  required. 

(7)  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Limited, — Monthly  service  from  New  Zealand 
to  London,  touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Steamers,  etc.,  same  as  those  above  described. 
lYeight  rate,  30  to  40  shillings.    Receives  State  aid. 

(8)  Gulf  line  of  uteamers, — From  Liverpool  and  Antwerp  for  west  coast  of  South 
America,  touching  here  once  or  oftener  per  month  as  required.  Small  passenger 
accommodation.    Cargo  space,  3,000  to  3,500  tons  each.    No  State  aid. 

GERMAN  FLAG. 

Samburg'Siidamerikaniache  Dampfachifffahrts-GeaelUchaft, — Weekly  sailings  from 
Hamburg,  calling  at  Brazilian  ports  as  far  as  Santos ;  extra  voyages  us  required ; 
also  six  to  eight  sailings  monthly  direct  to  Plate  ports ;  these  latter  cull  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  homeward  voyages,  thus  giving  from  nine  to  twelve  monthly  home- 
ward sailings  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Fleet  consists  of  thirty -five  steamers,  with  cargo 
capacity  of  2,000  to  3,000  tons  each.  Accommodations  for  40  to  60  first-class,  30 
second-class,  and  100  to  200  third-class  passengers.  Freight  rate,  25  to  30  shillings 
per  ton.    No  State  aid. 

Robert  Slowman  Line,  Hammonia, — From  New  York  and  Baltimore  to  Brazilian  ports 
as  far  as  Santos,  returning  to  the  United  States,  calling  here  and  at  other  ports. 
Fleet  consists  of  steamers  with  cargo  capacity  of  2,500  to  3,000  tons  each ;  voyages 
each  way  as  frequent  as  possible.  No  passenger  accommodation,  freight  rate,  25 
to  35  shillings  per  ton.    No  State  aid. 

North  German  Lloyds. — Monthly  and  fortnightly  sailings  from  Bremen  and  Antwerp, 
as  demand  requires,  for  Brazilian  porta  as  fur  as  Santos,  and  direct  service  to  the 
Plate,  the  latter  calling  here  on  homeward  voyages,  thus  giving  two  to  four  home- 
ward Bailings  per  mouth  £rom  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Steamers  accommodate  50  to  100  first- 
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class,  50  second-class,  and  200  to  300  third-class  passengers.  Cargo  capacity,  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  each.  The  company  has  a  very  large  fleet,  and  operate  in  other  direc- 
tions also ;  they  put  extra  steamers  in  this  service  as  required.  Freight  rate,  25  to 
30  shillings.    Receives  State  aid. 

ITALIAN  FLAG. 

Navigazione  Generate  Italiana,  SooieiiL  Reunitci,  Flario  e  Ruhatino. — ^This  company  o^&' 
ates  from  Mediterranean  ports  in  many  directions.  The  service  to  Brazil  and  the 
River  Plate  is  carried  on  by  a  very  large  fleet,  which  run  direct  to  the  Plate.  Arrivals 
here  from  Europe  are  three  to  six  per  month,  as  required.  Their  fleet  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  steamers.  Can  accommodate  50  to  200  first-claes,  60  second-^ilass, 
and  500  to  1,500  third-class  passengers.  Cargo  capacity,  1,500  to  3,500  tona  each. 
Freight  rate,  20  to  30  shillings  per  ton.    Receives  State  aid. 

Company  La  Veloce, — From  Mediterranean  ports  as  far  as  Santos ;  also  direct  to 
Plate.  Voyages,  two  to  four  per  month,  both  ways,  as  required.  Accommodations 
for  60  to  70  flrst-class,  50  second-class,  and  600  to  1,500  third-class  passengers.  Freight 
rate,  20  to  30  shillings  per  ton.    No  State  aid. 

AUSTRIAN  FLAG. 

Au8ir(h Hungarian  Lloyds, — From  Trieste  as  far  as  Santos.  Regular  monthly  sailing, 
fortnightly  when  required,  touching  at  Brazilian  ports  both  ways.  Can  accommo- 
date 40  to  100  first-class,  50  second-class,  and  100  to  200  third-class  passengers.  Cargo 
capacity,  2,500  to  3,500  tons  each.  Freight  rate,  25  to  35  shillings  per  ton.  The  com- 
pany has  a  large  fleet,  and  puts  on  steamers  as  needed.    Receives  State  aid. 

Adriatic  Navigation  Company. — ^From  Flume  as  far  as  Santos,  regular  monthly  voy- 
ages, calling  at  Brazilian  ports  both  ways ;  extra  voyages  when  required.  No  pas- 
sengers.   Cargo  capacity^  2,000  to  3,000  tons  each.    No  State  aid.. 

FRENCH  FLAG. 

Messageries  Maritimes, — B^om  Bordeaux  to  River  Plate,  fortnightly  sailings  from 
each  end;  sailing  dates  strictly  observed;  touching  at  Brazilian  ports  both  ways; 
also  direct  service  to  the  Plate.  The  fleet  is  composed  of  magnificent  steamers  mak- 
ing very  rapid  voyages.  Can  accommodate  200  to  300  first-class,  150  second-class, 
and  700  to  (^  third-class  passengers.  Cargo  space,  2,500  to  3,500  tons  each.  Oper- 
ate to  other  parts  of  the  world  also ;  extra  voyages  as  required.  Freight  rate,  30  to 
40  shillings  per  ton.    Receives  State  aid. 

Compagnie  Chargeurs  B^nis. — From  Havre  as  far  as  Santos,  fortnightly  sailings 
from  each  end,  calling  at  Brazilian  ports  both  ways;  also  direct  to  the  Plate,  these 
frequently  calling  here  on  homeward  voyage ;  extra  voyages  as  required;  operate 
also  to  other  ports.  Can  accommodate  50  to  70  first-class,  30  to  40  second-class,  and 
100  to  200  third-class  passengers.  Cargo  capacity,  2,000  to  2,500  tons  each.  Freight 
rate,  25  to  35  shillings  per  ton.     Receives  State  aid. 

Sooi^t4  Gin&ale  des  Transports  Maritimes. — From  Marseilles  and  other  Mediterra- 
nean ports  to  the  River  Plate,  calling  at  Brazilian  ports  outward  and  homeward; 
also  direct  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  This  compatiy  make  voyages  as  frequently 
as  possible,  say,  two  to  four  times  per  month,  and  at  times  a  greater  number;  they 
operate  to  other  parts  of  the  world  also.  Can  accommodate  50  to  70  first-class,  2  L  to 
40  second-class,  and  700  to  1,500  third-class  passengers.  Cargo  capacity,  2,000  to 
3,500  tons  each.    Freight  rate,  25  to  35  shillings  per  ton.    Receives  State  aid. 

BRAZILIAN  FLAG. 

Companhia  Transatlantica  Brazilina. — Just  organized;  will  trade  from  Brazil  to 
north  of  Europe  and  Mediterranean  ports.    Receives  State  aid. 

Companhia  Brazilina  de  Navigagao  a  Vapor, — Three  voyages  per  month  as  far  as 
Manaos.    Very  fine  and  fast  steamers;  nearly  all  new.    Receives  State  aid. 

Companhia  Nacional  de  Navegagdo  d  Vapor, — Frequent  regular  voyages  to  southern 
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porta  of  Umpire  and  aa  far  as  Monteyideo,  also  river  serTice  thence  to  upper  Braril; 
are  constructing  a  number  of  new  steamers.    Receives  State  aid. 

In  addition  to  the  three  lines,  the  Government  subsidizes  a  great  number  of  smaller 
coast  lines  operating  from  here  and  other  ports  of  the  Empire. 

AMERICAN  FLAG. 

C^niied  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company  J — Voyages  from  New  York  to 
Santos,  calling  at  Brazilian  ports  both  ways.    Number  of  sailings  is  about  fifteen  per 
annum.     Fleet^  three  steamers.     Cargo  capacity,  2,500  to  3^000  tons  each.     Can 
accommodate  60  to  80  first-class  and  60  third-class  passengers.    Freight  rate^  25  to  36 
shillings  per  ton.     Receives  State  aid. 
The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  with  the  following  vessels  and  points  of  destination: 
To  Pemambnco,  Bahia^  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  steamers  JSeveliua  and  Coleridge. 
To  Santos,  Paranagna,  Desterro,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  steamer  Horrox, 
To  Pemambnco  and  Rio,  calling  at  Cabadello,  -Maceio,  Victoria,  and  Santos  if 
cargo  offers.     Goods  taken  for  the  Southern  Brazil  coast  ports. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario.  Goods  taken  for  La  Plata,  Booa,  San 
Nicolas,  Colastine,  and  Bahia  Blanca. 

Prince  Line,  James  Knott,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  from  New  York  to  Pemambuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  and  Santos.  Goods  taken  for  the  southern  Brazil  coast  ports.  John  C. 
Seager,  general  agent,  2  and  4  Stone  street,  New  York. 

Booth  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  under  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, for  Para,  Maranham,  and  Ceara,  and  for  Para  and  Manaos,  via  Barbados. 
Through  bills  of  lading  are  issued  via  Manaos  to  Iquitos,  Peru.  Booth  &  Co.,  agents, 
88  and  90  Gold  street,  New  York. 

Norton  Line.  Steam  direct  to  the  River  Plate  and  River  Plate  to  New  York,  via 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  Brazilian  ports.  Regular  semimonthly  service  New  York 
to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario.  Norton  &  Son,  managers,  New  York.  Buok- 
nall  Nephews,  steamship  owners,  managers,  London.  Goods  taken  for  La  Plata, 
Colastine,  San  Nicolas,  Bahia  Blanca,  etc. 

United  States  and  Brazil  Line  from  New  York  and  Baltimore.  Regular  steamers 
for  Pemambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos.  Funch,  Edye  &,  Co.,  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  Annex. 

Northern  Brazil  mail  steamers.  Red  Cross  Line.  For  Para  and  Manaos,  via  Barba- 
dos. For  Para,  Maranham,  and  Ceara.  Through  bills  of- lading  issued  to  Iquitos, 
Peru,  via  Manaos.  For  passage,  freight  rates,  and  other  information,  apply  to  Ship- 
ton  Green,  113  to  117  Pearl  street.  New  York. 

Besides  these  steamship  lines,  Thomas  Norton  &,  Co.,  104  Wall  street.  New  York, 
have  a  line  of  packet  vessels  (sail)  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. 

TRAMP  STEAMERS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lines  mentioned,  this  port  is  very  much  frequented  by 
vast  numbers  of  steamers  arriving  from  many  ports  of  the  world,  principally  from 
£urope;  recently  quite  a  number  have  been  coming  with  cargo  from  New  York  and 
Baltimore.  These  steamers  are  vulgarly  known  as  '^  tramps,''  and  all  are,  without 
exception,  under  the  English  flag. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  expenses  of  discharging  cargo  in  this  port,  which  is 
paid  by  steamers,  amounts  to  10  shillings  and  upward  per  ton. 

Hates  on  coffee,  which  is  about  the  only  article  shipped  hence  to  the  United  States, 
vill  average  about  25  cents  per  bag  of  60  kilograms  weight,  and  the  expenses  of 
loading  same  (for  steamer's  account)  is  about  14  cents  per  bag,  this  quite  apart  from 
charges  in  United  States. 

*  This  company  went  out  of  existence  in  1893,  and  its  service  was  replaced  by  that 
of  the  Lamport  &,  Holt  Line  (  British) .  The  steamship  lines  at  present  plying  between 
New  York  and  Brazilian  ports  are : 
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BRAZILIAI^  VESSELS  FOE  COASTWISE  TRADE.* 

I  transmit  a  copy  and  translation  of  decree  ^o.  227,  of  December  5, 
1894,  postponing  for  two  years  the  operation  of  decree  No.  123,  of 
November  1, 1892,  which  limits  the  coastwise  trade  of  Brazil  to  Brazil 
ian  bottoms.  I  also  transmit  a  copy  and  translation  of  the  decree  ]^a 
123.  You  will  observe  that  this  trade  will,  upon  the  operation  of  the 
decree,  be  practically  confined  to  vessels  flying  the  Brazilian  fla^, 
except  in  the  instances  mentioned  in  articles  4  and  5.  These  excep- 
tions are  the  transportation  of  goods  belonging  to  the  Government; 
transportation  of  passengers  and  their  baggage,  animals,  valuable 
parcels,  perishable  agricaltural  and  manufactured  products  and -coin: 
to  bring  aid  in  cases  of  famine  or  pestilence;  to  trade  generally  in 
cases  of  foreign  war.  Foreign  vessels  are  also  permitted  to  enter  ports 
for  shelter  or  asylum,  to  discharge  portions  of  a  cargo  at  several  port«, 
to  take  on  cargo  at  several  ports,  and  sell  a  cargo  in  cases  of  distres^s. 

shipwreck,  or  vis  major. 

Thomas  L.  Thompson, 

Minister. 

DECREE  NO.  123,  OF  NOVEMBER  11,  1892,  REGULATING  COASTWISE  NAVIGATION. 

[Translation.] 

Article  1.  Coastwiso  navigation  can  only  be  carried  on  in  national  vessels. 

Art.  2.  By  coastwise  navigation  is  meant  direct  communication  or  trade  between 
the  ports  of  the  Republic,  within  its  waters,  and  of  the  rivers  that  flow  through  its 
territory. 

Art.  3.  In  order  that  a  ship  may  be  considered  national,  it  is  necessary  (1)  that  it 
be  the  property  of  a  Brazilian  citizen  or  of  a  company  or  corporation  with  seat  in 
Brazil,  managed  entirely  by  Brazilian  citizens;  (2)  that  it  be  navigated  by  a  Brazil- 
ian captain  or  master;  (3)  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  crew  be  Brazilians. 

Art.  4.  Foreign  vessels  are  prohibited  from  entering  in  the  coastwise  trade,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation,  but  are  permitted  (1)  to  load  or  unload  merchandise  and 
articles  belonging  to  the  Government ;  (2)  to  enter  a  port  for  asylum  and  to  leave 
for  another  with  its  cargo  within  a  designated  time;  (3)  to  ent«r  a  port  with  a 
full  cargo,  and  to  leave  for  another  with  the  same  entire  cargo  or  with  part  of  it  dis- 
patched fur  consumption  or  reexportation;  (4)  to  transport  from  one  port  to  another 
of  the  Republic  passengers  of  any  class,  their  baggage,  animals,  and  packages  classi- 
fied as  valuable  or  perishable  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  and  coined 
valuables;  (5)  to  receive  from  any  or  all  the  ports  of  the  Republic  maunfactnred 
goods  or  produce  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  exi)ortation ;  (6)  to  bring  aid  to 
any  State  or  point  of  the  Republic  in  cases  of  famine,  pestilence,  or  other  calamity; 
(7)  to  carry  any  kind  of  cargo  from  one  port  to  another  of  the  Republic  in  cases  of 
foreign  war,  internal  commotion,  injuries,  and  prejudice  happening  to  national  navi- 
gation and  trade  by  cruisers  and  foreign  forces,  even  if  war  has  not  been  declared. 

Art.  5.  Merchandise  taken  from  a  port  of  the  Republic  can  be  sold  in  another,  iu 
cases  of  distress,  shipwreck,  or  vis  major. 

Art.  6.  The  vessels  of  neighboring  countries  are  permitted  to  navigate  the  rivers 
and  interior  waters  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conventions  and  treaties. 

Art.  7.  Upon  the  enrollment  of  the  vessels  and  crews,  they  will  observe  the  rules 
of  navigation  and  inspection  which  are  designated  in  the  regulation  that  the  Execu- 
tive power  formulates  for  the  execution  of  this  law. 


*  Reprinted  from  Consular  Reports  No.  175,  Aprils  1895,  p.  573. 
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AjtT.  8.  For  five  years  after  the  pnblioation  of  this  law,  the  matriculation  of  all 
tlie  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine  is  gratoitons,  except  the  necessary  stamps. 

Akt.  9.  National  vessels  are  obliged  to  have  an  inspection  of  the  bottoms  and 
machinery  every  six  months,  having  the  pipe  and  boilers  subjected  to  a  water  pres- 
sure, and  once  a  year  the  same  inspection  in  a  dry  dock.  These  inspections  will  be 
grAtnitons,  and  should  be  requested  from  the  proper  department  by  the  proprietors, 
Tvith  eight  days'  notice;  they  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic  desig- 
nated in  the  regulation  which  will  shortly  be  expedited. 

Akt.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  law  will  not  take  effect  until  two  years  after  the 
publication. 

Art.  11.  All  provisions  to  the  contrary  are  revoked. 

BBCBEE  KO.  227,  OF  DECEMBER  5, 1894. 
[Translation.] 

Abticle  1.  It  is  decided  to  prolong  the  time  two  years  in  order  that  the  vessels 
Tvhich  carry  on  the  coastwise  trade  between  the  sea  and  river  ports  of  the  country 
may  be  nationalized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  No.  123,  of  November 
11, 1892. 

Art.  2.  Revoke  all  laws  to  the  contrary. 

RAILWAYS. 

In  1893,  the  Government  of  Uruguay  Issued  a  large  volume,  entitled 
a  Treatise  on  the  South  American  Eailways,  compiled  by  Senor  Juan 
Jos^  Castro,  under  direction  of  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  railways  of  Brazil  is  compiled 
from  it: 

The  railways  of  Brazil  are  divided  into  three  groups,  namely:  The 
Northern,  the  Central,  and  the  Southern.  The  first  lies  within  the 
States  of  Bio  Grande  del  Norte,  Parahiba,  Pemambuco,  Alagoas,  Ser- 
gipe,  and  Bahia;  the  second  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Bio 
Janeiro,  and  Sao  Pauley  and  the  third  in  the  State  of  Bio  Grande  do 
Sul.  **In  each  one  of  the  nuclei  of  railway  networks,''  says  Sefior 
Castro,  ^^  the  lines  generally  are  of  local  importance  and  of  1  meter 
gauge,  although,  however,  some  by  the  conditions  and  directions  are 
destined  to  serve  the  general  public  traffic,  among  which  we  might  cite 
the  line  from  Becife  to  Sao  Francisco  in  the  future  it  would  have  when 
incorporated  with  the  Interoceanic  line  in  the  State  of  Pemambuco; 
the  Central  Brazilian  Bailway ;  the  Santos  and  Jundiahy  Bailway ;  and 
the  principal  line  of  Mogyana  in  the  extensions  propos^  connecting 
with  the  lines  running  through  the  States  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso 
as  far  as  the  Bolivian  frontier." 

Among  the  lines  projected  which  may  be  regarded  as  international 
in  character,  Senor  Castro  mentions  that  of  Santos;  that  from  Sao 
Francisco  to  the  Paraguayan  frontier;  and  that  from  Becife  to  Val- 
paraiso <<  which  ceases  to  be  a  line  of  mere  Brazilian  importance  when 
considered  as  of  South  American  international  character.'' 

In  1852  the  Brazilian  Government  adopted  a  law  providing  guaran- 
tees and  inducements  for  railway  construction.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  in  Brazil  11,043  kilometers  (6,862  miles)  of  railway  in  working 
633a- 
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order;  5,402  (3,^7  miles)  under  constmction;  5,175  (3,216  miles)  sur- 
veyed; 4,414  (2,743  miles)  being  surveyed,  and  13,826  (8,591  miles)  yet 
to  be  surveyed. 

"  In  view  of  the  enormous  size  of  Brazil,'^  remarks  Senor  Castro, 
^^  and  of  its  extensive  coasts  being  provided  with  excellent  ports,  the 
first  necessity  was  to  open  to  each  district  its  most  natural  and  short- 
est exit  toward  the  sea,  without  considering  that  at  sozne  more  or  less 
distant  date  these  arteries  might  become  united  and  form  one  single 
network;  in  this  manner  were  established  the  three  systems  whicli  we 
have  indicated  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  exporting  and 
importing  commerce  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  affording  an  easy 
exit  through  its  principal  ports,  which  in  the  norihern  district  are 
Pernambuco  and  Bahia;  in  the  central  district,  Yictoria,  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Santos,  and  in  the  southern,  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande  do  Sul, 
its  only  exit  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  which  is  very  badly  qualified 
to  serve  the  commerce  of  that  state,  whose  wants  are  chiefly  supplied 
through  the  port  of  Montevideo  and  those  of  the  Biver  Uruguay  (Salto 
and  Concordia). 

"  The  i>opulation  of  Brazil,  already  some  15,500,000  souls,  its  enor- 
mous products  and  commerce,  show  the  necessity  for  rapid  and  cheap 
communication  between  its  states  and  the  interunion  of  these  three 
independent  systems  of  railways,  and  to  gain  this  end,  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Brazil,  for  many  reasons,  the  public 
powers  are  allying  themselves  with  private  enterprise." 

Senor  Castro  supplies  the  following  table  of  Brazilian  railways  actu- 
ally working  in  1892 : 


Bailways. 


State: 

Baturite 

Comocln-Sobnd-Ypii  * 

Central  Pemambaco 

Palmares  to  Sao  Francisco 

Panlo  Affonso 

Alagoinhas  to  Sao  Francisco 

Biod'Oaro 

S.  Amaro  Jacu 

Central  Brazilian , 

Central  Brazilian 

P.  Alegre  to  Urnffnayana 

Guarantee  by  the  Suite : 

Natal  to  Nova  Cniz 

Condo  d'Eu : 

Kecife-PalamaTe , 

Hecife-Limoeiro-Tinbanba , 

Riberaoto  Bonito , 

Maceio-Impcratriz 

Bahia^Alagoinbas 

Alagolnhas-Tlmbo 

Central  Bahia 

Nazareth  Santo  Antonio , 

Nazareth  Tram  Road 

Carravellas  Philadelphia  (1887) . . 

Itapemirim  Alegre 


Railways. 


KUomeUrt. 
197.6 
216.6 
72.1 
146.4 
115.9 
322 
83 
36 
225 
394 
877 

121 
141 
124.7 
141.1 

22 
150 
123.3 

83 
315 

34 

42 
142 

70 


Gaaranteed  by  the  State^Cont'd : 

Lepoldina 

MinasandRio 

Western  Minas 

Jniz  de  Fora  to  Plan 

S.  Isabel  of  the  Rio  Preto 

Rosendo  Areas 

Central  Macahe , 

Kibeirao  to  Bonito , 

Mogyana  (main  Une,  1887) 

Bragantina 

Sorocabana 

Paranagna-Curityba-Lapa 

Thereza  Christina 

Rio  Grande  to  Bage 

Qnarahim  to  Itaqoi 

Unguaranteed: 

Recife-Caxanga 

Macahe-Campos 

Santo  Antonio  de  Padna 

Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Mage , 

Principe  do  G.  Para 

Santos  to  Jundiahy , 

Itaana(1886) , 

Paulista 

RioClaro 


Length. 


1,471 
170 
377 

61 

74.5 

28.4 

44 

S2 
740 

52 
378 
231 
U6 
283 
173 

20 

96 

92.7 

88 

91.7 
139 
283 
242 
264 


1  Kilometer— 0.6214  miles. 


The  most  important  of  the  Brazilian  railway  lines  is  the  Oentral  Bra- 
zilian Bailway,  which  has  become  the  artery  for  the  great  system  of 
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railway  lines  converging  from  right  to  left  toward  its  own,  ^<  which," 
says  Senor  Castro,  ^^  makes  it  what  the  law  of  1852  intended  it  to  be, 
namely,  the  great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  States  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo." 

According  to  a  report  from  the  British  legation,  November  7, 1893 
(No.  1321  British  Foreign  Office  Reports,  annual  series),  the  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  Brazil  then  open  for  traffic  was  6,651 ;  under  con- 
struction, 3,185;  under  survey,  5,340;  to  be  surveyed,  9,071. 

INTEBIOB  TEANSPOETATION. 

Besides  the  railroads,  the  means  of  interior  transportation  in  Brazil 
are  steamboats  and  other  craft  on  the  rivers,  pack  horses,  and  mules. 
Consul  Burke,  of  Pemambuco,  writing  in  November,  1893  (see  Consular 
Beports  No.  160,  p.  51),  says:  <'  Goods  are  shipped  to  the  interior  by 
railway,  by  boats  up  small  steams  and  rivers,  and  by  pack  horses  and 
mules.  When  it  is  known  that  the  railway  mileage  of  the  entire  State 
of  Pemambuco  (which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Kansas)  is  not 
above  450  miles,  it  may  be  inferred  that  most  of  the  goods  to  the  interior 
are.carried  by  pack  hordes  or  mules.  Goods  go  by  train  or  water  to  the 
town  on  railway  or  river  nearest  to  the  interior  towns  to  which  the  goods 
are  destined,  and  are  thence  transported  by  pack  horses  or  mules  to 
their  destination.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pack  horse  or  mule  is 
very  largely  the  motive  power  of  the  State. 

'<A  pack  horse  or  mule  usually  carries  from  60  to  80  kilograms  (135  to 
20O  pounds)  of  weight.  K  the  goods  are  bulky  the  weight  is  less.  The 
box  or  case  in  which  such  goods  are  put  up  is  from  1  ^  to  2  feet  in  length 
and  from  1  to  1^  feet  in  depth  and  width,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  weight,  character,  and  bulkinessof  the  goods.  Two  cases  are  thus 
carried,  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse  or  mule.  The  goods  are  securely 
fastened  and  covered  with  oilcloth." 

HIGHWAYS. 

In  another  report  from  Consul  Burke,  dated  January  20, 1891,  from 
Bahia,  printed  in  Special  Consular  Beports,  ^^  Streets  and  Highways" 
(p.  469),  the  following  information  about  the  means  of  land  communica- 
tion, besides  railroads,  in  Brazil  is  given : 

There  are  no  country  roads,  and  but  very  little  can  be  said  of  '^city 
streets." 

Communication  between  towns,  where  there  are  no  railways  to  the 
interior,  is  by  water  in  small  boats  or  canoes,  or  by  bridle  paths  on  don- 
keys, mules,  or  horseback.  To  go  in  a  carriage  of  any  description  5, 
10,  20,  40,  or  any  number  of  miles,  few  or  many,  into  the  interior,  is  a 
thing  unheard  of  and  unknown;  and  this  for  two  very  good  reasons, 
viz:  First,  there  are  no  roads  for  a  carriage,  and  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  no  carriages,  excepting  those  owned  by  livery-stable  pro- 
prietors, and  these  are  rarely  used  except  for  funerals,  weddings,  and 
baptisms. 
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In  this  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  perhaps,  thefe  are  not  over  five 
families  that  have  their  own  turnout.  All  the  merchandise  sent  from 
this  city  to  the  interior  of  the  State  must  be  taken  to  some  seaport  in 
small  craft  and  then  sent  by  rail,  by  river,  by  donkey,  mule,  or  horse  to 
its  destinatiou.  Very  little  is  sent  by  rail,  as  the  number  of  miles  of 
railway  in  this  State  and  Sergipe  is  very  limited,  so  that  nearly  all  the 
merchandise  imx)orted,  as  well  as  the  exported  products,  must  be  taken 
by  water  up  or  down  the  river,  and  by  donkey  or  mule,  simply  because 
there  are  no  roads. 

Froin  the  city  of  Bahia  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  it 
requires  at  least  thirty  days  to  make  the  journey.  The  journey  by  rail 
is  450  kilometers  (280  miles),  thence  by  horse  or  muleback  to  the  San 
Francisco  Eiver,  up  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  then  again  by  mule, 
donkey,  or  horseback  till  the  town  in  the  interior  is  reached. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  vexatious  delays  in  traveling-  in  this 
country  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  known  that  to  cover  a  distance 
some  200  miles  less  than  from  Kew  York  to  Chicago  (twenty-four  hours), 
it  takes  thirty  days  in  this  district — days  of  discomfort  not  only  in  the 
actual  traveling,  but  also  in  the  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  The 
X)eople  are  very  hospitable,  so  it  is  not  from  this  cause  the  discomfort  in 
traveling  arises.  It  is  simply  because  actual  comfort  in  going  from 
towD  to  town,  such  as  one  finds  in  the  States,  has  never  existed  here: 
consequently  neither  the  country  nor  the  people  can  give  what  it  ha4> 
not.  When  one  leaves  the  rail  or  the  boat  he  simply  mounts  \m 
horse,  mule,  or  donkey,  having  provided  a  guide,  if  not  familiar  with  the 
country,  and  follows  the  trail,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  till  he  reaches  his 
destination. 

Women  who  find  it  necessary  to  travel  must  adapt  themselves  to  the 
same  conditions  as  the  men. 

RIVER    SYSTEM.* 

The  main  dependence  of  Brazil  for  interior  transportation  is  her  river 
system.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  system  of 
internal  waterways,  by  observing  on  the  map  the  interlacement  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  central 
plateau  of  Matto  Grosso,  with  those  of  the  Paraguay  flowing  to  the 
south.  By  means  of  a  small  canal,  which  the  Portuguese  attempted  to 
cut  in  the  last  century,  a  flat-bottomed  boat  might  pass  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Amazon  through  the  rivers 
of  this  unique  system.  Brazil  has  none  of  the  great  lakes  character- 
istic of  North  America,  but  in  the  size  and  importance  of  its  rivers  it 
has  no  rival  in  tbe  world. 

The  river  system  of  Brazil  naturally  resolves  itself  into  three  sub- 
divisions: That  of  the  Amazon,  or  northern  j  the  Sao  Francisco,  or 

>  Compiled  from  Handbook  of  Brazil,  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepa- 
bUos^  1891. 
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eastern,  and  the  Parana,  or  southern*  There  are  many  rivers,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  size,  that  empty  into  the  Atlantic  between  the 
mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers  which  give  their  names  to  the  three 
subdivisions  of  the  general  system;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
waters  drained  from  the  three  great  watersheds  of  Brazil  find  their  way 
to  the  ocean  through  the  channels  of  the  three  above  named. 

The  possibilities  of  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents 
have  only  begun  to  be  developed,  and  yet  the  following  <'  magnificent 
distances"  are  navigated  already  by  steamers:  From  Belem  (Para)  to 
Manaos,  1,100  miles;  Manaos  to  Iquitos,  Peru,  by  Biver  Solimoes,  1,350 
miles;  Manaos  to  Santa  Isabella,  by  Biver  S'egro,  470  miles;  Manaos 
to  Hyutanahan,  by  Biver  Purus,  1,080  miles;  Manaos  to  Sao  Antonio, 
by  Biver  Medeira,  470  miles;  Belem  to  Bayao,  by  Biver  Tocan tins,  156 
miles;  Leopoldina  to  Santa  Maria,  570  miles;  making  a  total  of  5,196 
miles  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Amazon  and  its  southern  affluents; 
and  this  total  does  not  include  the  navigation  of  the  branches  of  the 
above-named  rivers,  which  would  increase  the  amount  by  some  3,000 
miles  more. 

The  great  river,  Sao  Francisco,  has  its  source  near  Ouro  Preto,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  latitude  20^  south;  runs  north 
and  east  to  latitude  9^  south,  where  it  turns  to  the  southeast,  pours  its 
floods  over  the  wonderful  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso,  and  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  in  latitude  10^  45"  south.  Above  the  falls  the  river  is  navi- 
gated for  hundreds  of  miles  by  steamers,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  falls 
by  larger  vessels.  Its  western  affluents  mingle  their  fountains  with  the 
sources  of  the  branches  of  the  Tocantins,  so  that,  in  many  places,  but 
a  short  distance  separates  the  waters  that  seek  the  Amazon  to  the 
north  and  those  that  reach  the  Atlantic  through  the  Sao  Francisco.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Brazilian  river  system  is  the  commingling  of 
the  sources  of  the  affluents  of  the  three  subdivisions,  which  will  admit 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  by  boats  by  cutting  short  canals,  in  many 
cases  without  the  necessity  of  locks  between  their  head  waters. 

The  Biver  Parana,  the  main  stream  of  the  southern  subdivision,  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  its  northern  affluents  from  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  where  they  rise  among  the  sources  of  those  of  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco. Its  water  are  navigable  by  large  steamers  up  to  the  falls  of 
Guayra,  on  the  western  border  of  the  State  of  Parana,  and  above  these 
by  smaller  ones  through  more  than  700  miles.  This  river  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Paraguay,  whose  sources  are  in  the  center  of  Matto 
Grosso,  near  those  of  the  Tapajos,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon.  The 
Paraguay  is  also  navigable  by  steamers  from  Montevideo  for  over  2,000 
miles;  and  this  is  the  route  taken  by  troops  and  passengers  from  Bio 
de  Janeiro  for  the  capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  Ouyaba,  which  is  situated 
on  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay. 
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WATER  TEAT^SPORTATION  IN  PEBNAMBUOO.* 

2^0  canals  exist  in  this  consular  district  nor  are  any  to  be  bnilt  here 
for  some  time  to  come;  in  fact  I  do  not  think  that  canals  will  ever  be  of 
any  use  here,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  land  and  the  want  of  lakes 
or  rivers  which  could  be  joined  by  canals  to  the  great  advantage  of 
traffic  or  commerce,  and  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  are  not 
needed  in  a  country  where  the  annual  rainfall  at  times  reaches  between 
80  and  90  inches. 

All  traffic  is  carried  on  here  by  very  primitive  river  craft,  called 
barcassos,  and  said  craft  are  also  used  to  do  coasting  business,  becaase 
they  are  protected  by  a  coral  reef  which  encircles  the  coast  of  this  whole 
consular  district,  with  occasional  openings  to  admit  ingress  or  egress  to 
and  from  the  ocean.  This  coral  reef  is  about  one-half  of  a  mile  from  the 
mainland  and  forms  a  mighty  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
ocean  upon  the  land,  and  offers  these  barcassos  the  protection  of  a  river. 

In  the  interior,  traffic  is  carried  on  by  horses.  They  have  the  merchan- 
dise slung  on  each  side  of  them ;  they  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
travel  at  night,  making  only  a  short  stop  at  midnight.  This  requires 
constant  loading  and  unloading  of  the  merchandise,  and  I  would  re8x>ect' 
fully  say  just  here  that  the  American  exporters  sometimes  lose  sight  of 
this  fact  and  exx)ort  their  goods  in  such  frail  packages  that  they  will  not 
bear  the  handling  on  a  long  journey  of  that  sort,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
so  readily  sold  as  European  goods,  made  where  the  exporters  are  aware 
how  goods  reach  the  interior. 


ECUADOR. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  great  ^^ ocean  lines"  to  and  from  Guayaquil  are:  Two  lines  from 
Panama  to  Valparaiso,  touching  at  Guayaquil — the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  (an  English  corporation),  and  the  Oompania  Sud- 
Americana  de  Yapores  (a  Chilean  corporation).  Each  has  on  its  line 
five  first-class  steamships,  of  3,000  tons  each.  They  are  all  admirably 
fitted  up  for  both  passengers  and  freight,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
These  lines  carry  the  foreign  mails,  and  a  vessel  of  each  leaves  Guay- 
aquil, going  north  and  south  every  week,  and  leaving  Valparaiso  on 
alternate  weeks.  !N^one  of  these  vessels  touch  at  other  Colombian  x)orts, 
or  at  other  ports  of  Ecuador  than  Guayaquil,  but  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  has  two  steamships  which  ply  between  Guayaquil 
and  Panama,  touching  at  all  the  ports  of  Ecuador  north  of  Guayaquil 
and  at  those  of  Colombia  on  the  Pacific.    These  carry  passengers  and 


^  Extract  from  TeiK>rtof  Consiil  Borstel,  of  Peraambnco,  October  14, 1889;  reprinted 
from  Special  ConBolar  Beporta,  ''CanalB  and  Irrigation/^ 
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freight,  and  the  eoast  mails;  the  service  is  fortnightly.  All  the  steam- 
ships of  these  lines  are  supplied  with  side  hatches  and  steam  wind- 
lasses, and  it  is  said  that  steamships  without  these  time  and  labor 
saving  appliances  can  not  successfully  compete  with  those  which  have 
them. 

The  English  and  Chilean  lines,  long  in  competition,  finally  came  to 
the  present  arrangement:  The  English  and  Chilean  steamers  leave  Val- 
paraiso on  alternate  weeMs,  and  thus  there  is  an  English  or  Chilean 
steamship  touching  at  Guayaquil,  going  north  every  Saturday  and  south 
every  Monday. 

First-class  passage :  From  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  £1S  15s.  ($66.90) ; 
Guayaquil  to  Valparaiso,  £20  3s.  6d.  ($99.14)^  Guayaquil  to  Callao, 
£S  10s.  ($41.36);  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  £30  15s.  ($149.63). 

Freight  charge  from  Guayaquil  to  Colombian  Pacific  ports,  includ- 
ing Panama,  is  9  sucres^  ($4.62)  and  25  per  cent  additional;  to  Ecua- 
dorian ports,  7  sucres  ($3.6^  and  26  per  cent;  to  Peruvian  ports,  12 
sucres  ($6.15)  and  25  per  cent;  to  Chilean  x>orts,  15  sucres  ($7.69)  and 
25  per  cent. 

The  distance  as  sailed  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil  is  815  miles;  from 
Gnayaqoil  to  Callao,  740,  and  from  Guayaquil  to  Valparaiso,  1,430. 

Agents  at  Guayaquil:  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  George 
Chambers  &  Co.;  Compania  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores,  Seminario 
Hermanos. 

Guayaquil  has  splendid  ocean  service  to  Europe,  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  ha9  one  line  to  New  York,  the  Merchants'  Line. 
There  are  four  lines  of  steamships,  each  having  a  steamer  arrive  at 
Guayaquil  regularly  once  a  month  firom  England  or  the  Continent. 

(1)  OulfLi'ne, — ^The  Greenock  Steamship  Company,  an  English  cor- 
X)oration,  called  the  ^^  Gulf  Line,"  has  sixteen  steamships  in  the  service, 
ranging  from  1,600  to  3,500  tons  register.  They  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  fitted  to  carry  passengers  and  freight.  They  ply  between 
Guayaquil  and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  The  first-class 
passenger  fare  from  Guayaquil  to  Liverpool  is  £50  ($243.30). .  Freight 
per  ton  is  about  £2  ($9.73).  These  steamers  also  go  to  Hamburg  and 
Antwerp.    Guayaquil  agents,  Martin  Beinberg  &  Co. 

(2)  Hamhurg-Pcicific  Steamship  Line  {Mamhurg-Paeific  Dampfschiffe- 
Linis)^ — ^These  vessels  ply  between  Guayaquil  and  Hamburg  and  Ant- 
werp. There  are  eleven  steamships  on  this  line,  ranging  from  3,000 
to  6,000  tons  register.  They  are  fitted  out  specially  for  cargo,  but 
each  can  carry  firom  sixteen  to  twenty  first-class  passengers.  Their 
regular  trips  are  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  but  occasionally  they 
touch  at  Genoa  and  Cadiz;  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  make  all  the 
principal  ports  from  Valparaiso  to  San  Jose  de  Guatemala.  On  the 
return  trip  they  rarely  touch  at  Guayaquil  (they  may  be  signaled  at 

^The  snore  is  worth  to-day  51.28  cents  in  American  gold.  The  valne  flnctaates 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  exchange. 
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SSan  Jose  to  call  there),  but  call  at  the  northern  i>orts  of  Ecuador,  where 
they  take  large  quantities  of  ivory  nuts  (tagua)  to  Germany.  Passen- 
ger rates  to  Hamburg  and  other  points  are  made  specially,  no  regular 
tariff.  Freight  per  ton:  for  ivory  nuts,  £2  ($9.73);  for  cacao,  J£2  lOs. 
($12.77),  and  other  freights  assimilated.  Guayaquil  agents,  Succes- 
sors of  Daniel  Lopez. 

(3)  lVe7ich  Paeific  Line  {Ligne  Frangaise  du  Pctoifique). — ^This  line 
comprises  two  French  companies,  that  of  the  Maritime  du  Paeifiqne 
and  Havraise  P^ninsulaire  de  I^avigation  k  Yapeur.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent nine  steamships  on  this  line,  ranging  from  3,500  to  5,000  tons  reg- 
ister, and  from  1,800  to  2,000  horsepower.  This  line  plies  between 
Havre  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  and  Central  America,  making  all 
ports,  great  and  small,  of  Chile  and  Peru,  from  Punta  Arenas  (in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan)  to  Payta,  in  Peru,  and  Guayaquil;  thence  to  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  and  finally  Puntas  Arenas,  Costa  Rica;  Corinto,  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  La  Union,  Amapala,  La  Ubertad,  and  Acajutla.  They 
touch  at  Bordeaux  and  Liverpool.  Guayaquil  agents,  Beyre  Bros. 
&Co. 

(4)  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. — This  company  has  eight  first- 
class  steamships  on  its  line  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  connecting 
with  its  own  and  the  Chilean  steamers  from  Valparaiso  to  Guayaquil 
and  Panama  twice  a  month.  The  steamships  of  this  line  are  each  of 
6,000  tons  register,  admirably  fitted  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
steamers  of  this  company,  for  both  passengers  and  freight.  They  carry 
the  foreign  mails,  and  touch  at  the  Atlantic  ports  of  South  America^ 
at  Kio  Janeiro  and  south;  they  touch  at  Lisbon  and  sometimes  at  Vig^, 
Spain. 

(5)  Kosnios  Line. — ^There  is  another  German  fleet  of  steamships,  com- 
posing the  Kosmos  Line  (Deutsche  Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft  Kos- 
mos),  of  fifteen  steamers,  ranging  from  1,700  to  3,000  tons  register,  and 
making  somewhat  irregular  connections  at  Guayaquil  about  once  a 
month  from  Hamburg,  and  coming  through  the  Straits,  generally  make 
all  the  ports  on  the  Pacific.    Guayaquil  agents,  E.  Eohde  &  Co. 

(6)  Merchant^  Line. — This  line  has  four  steamships  plying  between 
New  York  and  Guayaquil.  The  service  is  somewhat  irregular — once 
a  month  or  once  in  two  months.  One  of  the  steamships  is  of  2,067 
tons  register,  and  the  others  somewhat  over  3,000  tons.  They  are 
English  ships,  chartered  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Guayaquil  agents  are  E.  Bohde  &  Co. 

OOMMUNIOATION  WITH  THE  INTEBIOB. 

As  to  "railways,"  "navigable  rivers  and  canals,"  and  "first-class 
highways,"  there  are  none  in  Ecuador  worth  mention,  except  for  local 
traffic  and  travel.  To  get  to  Quito  and  the  interior,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal routes.  The  best  is  by  steamboat,  daily,  to  Bodegas  (Babahoyo), 
eight  hours;  and  there  take  mules  to  the  interior.    The  other  route  is 
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to  take  the  railroad  to  Chimbo,  50  miles,  and  there  take  mules.  There 
is  but  one  piece  of  what  may  be  called  ''  highway"  in  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador.  From  Ambato  to  Quito  there  is  a  stage  line  which  takes  up 
the  mule-backers  at  Ambato  and  gives  them  a  fairly  good  drive  to  Quito, 
60  to  70  miles,  in  about  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  This  is  the  only 
carriage  road  in  the  Republic  outside  of  the  cities,  and  was  built  by 
(xarciaMareno.  The  old  highway  of  the  Incas,  from  Quito  to  Cuzco, 
has  long  since  gone  to  ruin,  whatever  may  have  been  its  character. 
The  whole  of  the  commerce  of  this  great  seaport  with  the  interior  moun- 
tain country  goes  on  muleback  by  one  of  the  routes  named.  The  com- 
merce of  the  great  valley  in  which  Guayaquil  is  situated  is  carried  on 
by  the  steamboats  and  lesser  craft  of  sail  or  oar  on  the  almost  innumer- 
able rivers  and  esteros  (creeks  or  bayous)  which  intersect  it  in  almost 
every  direction,  and  by  the  railroad  which  taps  the  principal  sugar- 
gi'owing  district. 

A  part  of  this,  the  only  railroad  *in  Ecuador,  may  be  mentioned  on 
account  of  overcoming  great  obstacles  in  construction.  That  part  of 
it,  from  Duran  (the  terminus  just  across  the  river  &om  Guayaquil)  to 
Yagauchi,  about  20  miles,  is  constructed  through  the  tembladeros  (a 
succession  of  lagoons  and  marshes,  called  on  the  old  English  maps 
"The  Great  Yaguachi  Lagoon"),  which  are  without  consistent  soil 
and  overflowed  by  the  tides  flowing  up  the  River  Guayos  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  35  miles  distant.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  road- 
bed is  on  dry  land,  and  that  in  the  tembladeros  had  to  be  constructed 
of  rock  carried  from  the  Gapra  hills,  at  Duran.  The  rock  was  filled  in 
until  it  ceased  to  sink,  and  now  appears  to  be  stationary  and  solid. 
The  railroad  is  operated  by  the  Government,  having  been  taken  from 
the  contractor,  Kelly,  who,  after  building  the  railroad  through  the 
lagoons,  failed  to  comply,  it  is  said,  with  his  contract  in  extending  the 
railroad  from  Ohimbo  to  Sibambi,  in  the  direction  of  Quito.  Manager 
of  the  railroad,  Senor  Don  Juan  G.  Sanchez. 

Geo.  G.  Dillaed, 

Consul-  OeneraL 

Guayaquil,  July  tf,  1894. 


PERU. 

RAILWAYS. 


In  consideration  of  the  cancellation  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru,  with 
the  exception  of  the  line  to  Moquegua,  the  entire  railway  system  was 
turned  over  by  the  Government  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  an  Eng- 
lish company,  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  date  of  contract  This 
system  is  as  follows: 
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Miles 

Paita  to  Pioia  (broad  gaage) ....  59. 28 
Faita  to  intermediate  stations : 

ToHuaoa 18.6 

To  Nomara 23.18 

ToSullano 38.5 

Pacasmayo  to  Yonan  Gnadelape 

(broad  gauge) 57. 17 

Paoasmayo    to    intermediate 
stations : 

ToSanPedro 4.97 

ToCalasnique 8.21 

ToCultambo 14.29 

ToChafau 15.53 

ToChepen...! 23.21 

ToTolton 24.05 

To  Pay  Pay 27.45 

To  Monte  Grande 34.58 

Salaverry  to  Asoope  (narrow  gauge)  47. 22 
Salaverry  to  intermediate  sta- 
tions: 

ToTriyillo 4.63 

To  Chicama 8.85 

ToChooope 29.20 

Cliimbote  to  Snobiman  (narrow 

gauge) 32.37 

Chimbote  to  intermediate  sta- 
tions: 

To  Binconada 13.67 

To  Vinsos 20.50 

Lima  to  Ancon  (broad  gauge) 23. 61 

Lima  to  intermediate  stations : 

To  Reparticion 5.28 

To  Infantas 8.07 

To  Puente  Piedra 13. 36 

Callao  to  La  Oroya  (broad  gauge) .  133. 83 
Callao  to   intermediate  sta< 
tions : 

To  Montserrate 8.07 

ToSanta  Clara 18.39 

To  Cbosica 33.55 

To  San  Bartolome 47.22 

ToSurco 56.54 

To  Matucana 64 

To  San  Mateo 77.98 

To  Chicala 86.38 

Pisco  to  lea  (broad  gauge) 45. 98 

Pisco  to  intermediate  stations : 

To  Mille  Diez  y  Ocbo ....  18. 02 

ToGuadelupe 38.52 

Mollendo    to    Arequipa    (broad 

gauge) 106.88 

Mollendo  to  intermediate  sta- 
tions: 

To  M^ia 11.74 

ToTambo 19 


Mollendo  to  Aiequipi^— Cont'd. 
Mollendo  to  intermediate 
tions: 

To  Caobendo 31.74 

To  Joya 54 

ToVitor 75.91 

ToTingo 104.» 

Arequipa  to  Puno  (broad  gaoge) .  217. 4d 
Arequipa  to  intermediate  sta- 
tions : 

ToYura 18 

ToVincocaya 96.98 

ToCrucer   Alto 117.98 

ToMaraviUas 155.23 

ToJuliaca 188.96 

Juliaca    to     Marangani    (broad 

gauge) 116.82 

Juliaca  to  intermediate  sta- 
tions: 

ToPncara 34.79 

ToSantaRosa 82.03 

Eten  to  Ferrenafe-Petapo  (broad 

gauge) 48.46 

Eten  to  intermediate  stations : 

To  Pueblo  Eten 2.05 

ToMonsefu 4.10 

ToChiclayo 11.74 

To  Lambayeque 19.44 

ToFerrenafe 29.82 

ToPomalca 18.57 

To  El  Combo 21.68 

ToTuman 34.79 

Pimentel   to  Lambayeque   (nar- 
row gauge) 14.91 

Pimentel  to  intermediate  sta- 
tions: 

ToChiclayo 8.70 

Lima  to  Callao  (broad  gauge)...  8.51 
Lima  to  intermediate  stations : 

ToSalud 3.10 

To  Legua 4.77 

To  Bella  Vista a44 

ToMercado  (Callao) 7.15 

ToSantaRosa 7.47 

ToCbuculto a07 

Lima  to  Chorillos  (broad  gauge) .  8. 69 
Lima  to  intermediate  stations : 

ToMiraflora 4.84 

ToBarranco 7.08 

ToBuenPastor: 8.37 

To  Chorillos  Station 8. 26 

To  Chorillos  (Tomamesa)  8. 82 

Lima  to  Magdalena  (broad  gauge)  S.  72 

A  rica  to  Tacna  (broad  gauge) 89.14 

Total  length  of  raUways. . .  917.46 
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Pcusenger  rates  (first  olasa)* 


From— 


Lima 

Xiima .... 
Callao  ... 
Lima  .... 
Paita.... 

PlIIlO.... 

Puno  — 
Pimentel 
Pisco... 


Callao.... 
ChoriUos . 
Ia  Oroya. 
Anoon  ... 
Piura.... 


Ensenada 
Lambayeque 
loa 


8.51 

8.60 

183.83 

23.61 

50.28 

217. 40 


14.01 
45.08 


Fare. 


SoU 
0. 

ii! 
1. 

2. 
14. 
20. 


.1    DoUan. 
40  =  0.1004 
40=  .1004 
10  =  5.2685 
60=   .76 
06=-.  1.406 
00  =  0.66 
00  =  0.60 
60=  .285 
40=L14 


*  Average  ralue  of  sol  in  1804,  as  per  United  States  Hint  valuation,  47.50  cents. 

For  illnstration,  the  general  schedule  of  freight  rates  of  the  Paita 
and  Piura  Bailway  and  that  of  the  principal  route  the  famous  Peru- 
vian Central  Eailway  (Ferrocarril  Central  del  Peru),  are  given,  as 
follows:  Paita  and  Piura  Eailway,  97  kilometers*  (59.28  miles),  first 
class,  7  centavos  per  cubic  meter  per  kilometer  {3.32b  cents  per  35.316 
cuhic  feet  per  0.62137  of  a  mile);  second  class,  5  centavos  (2.375  cents); 
third  class,  10  centavos  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos  per  kilometer  (4.75  cents 
per  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds);  fourth  class,  8  centavos  (3.8  cents);  fifth 
class,  2^  centavos  (1.187  cents). 

THE  PEBXTVIAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

The  Peruvian  Central  Eailway  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  achievements  in  railws^  engineering  in  the  world.  For  a 
distance  of  106  miles,  starting  at  Callao,  this  road  rises  continuously 
from  a  plane  of  8  feet  7  inches  above  sea  level  to  the  snow-capped  sum- 
mit of  the  Andes,  which  it  crosses  at  the  altitude  of  15,665  feet.  The 
line  runs  through  a  series  of  mountain  gorges  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  cascades  of  the  Eimac  Eiver.  The  precipitous  slopes,  which  are 
now  barren,  and  the  abodes  of  the  vicuna  and  the  llama,  were  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas,  terraced  and  kept  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  by  the  Peruvians.  The  traces  of  this  terracing 
remain  and  are  plainly  visible.  The  Peruvians  are  content  nowadays 
to  cultivate  the  narrow  vales  skirting  the  Eimac,  and  their  little  chacras 
(farms)  add  interest  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  route.  The  road 
makes  numerous  zigzags  along  the  mountain  slopes,  crosses  deep 
chasms,  and  passes  through  numberless  tunnels.  On  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  the  scenery  and  climate  undergo  a  complete  change,  and 
at  Oroya,  the  present  terminus,  which  is  12,178  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  traveler  feels  that  he  is  almost  in  sight  of  the  tropical  vegetation 
of  the  boundless  plains  of  the  Amazon.  He  is  in  reach  of  the  promised 
land  of  the  picturesque  Montana,  with  its  varied  climates,  products, 
flora,  forestry,  and  animal  life.  In  imagination,  he  sees  the  Peru  of 
the  future,  when  the  immigrants  will  have  dotted  the  plains  watered 
by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  with  fields  of  sugar  cane,  coca,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  numerous  cereals,  and  other  valuable  plants. 
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The  following  itinerary  will  give  an  idea  of  the  grandear  of  the  Potu- 
vian  Central  Kailway,  starting  from  Callao: 


Stations. 


Distances  from  Callao. '  Elevatioa. 


KUomeUrs, 

Mile*, 

JWL 

0.0 

0.0 

g.: 

1.4 

.9 

4.3 

6.0 

12.4 

7.7 

4Sr».9 

13 

8.1 

13.5 

8.4 

14.5 

» 

18 

29 

iiii.: 

53.4 

33.2 

'  2,g«Le 

04.8 

40.3 

65.7 

40.8 
45 

72.4 

4.e32.6 

75.8 

47.1 

4.959.4 

83.5 

51.9 

5,839.4 

85 

52.8 

6,001.1 

89.0 

55.9 

6,66a9 

98.4 

61.1 

7,504.1 

102.3 

63.6 

7,78r  S 

105.4 

65.5 

8.054  1 

110.7 

68.8 

8.70&5 

117.6 

73 

g.472.6 

120.6 

74.9 

9,8^9 

122.8 

76.3 

10.004.5 

126.3 

78.5 

10,534.1 

120.4 

80.4 

10,919.9 

130.3 

81 

11,0£<.1 

132.7 

82.5 

ll.»fi.4 

135.5 

84.2 

11,638.S 

140.4 

87.2 

12.215.5 

144.8 

00 

i:s.e9T.i 

152.0 

95 

13.€li6.2 

170.7 

106.1 

15,685.2 

193.2 

120.1 

13,420-8 

219.6 

136.5 

12,17^7 

Callao 

Callao  Shops 

La  Legua 

Lima,  MoDHerrate 

Lima,  La  Palma 

Lima,  Desamparados 

Lima,  Viterbo 

Santa  Clara 

Chosioa 

Puruay  Bridge 

Corcona  Bridge 

Cochnchacra 

San  Bartolome  and  Y 

"Verrngas  Bridge 

Cuesta  Blanca  Tiinnel 

Surco 

Challapa  Bridge 

Matiicana 

?tiebrada  Negra  Bridge 
am  bo  de  Vise  Bridge 

Chaupichaca  Bridge 

Tamboraq lie  and  V 

Ar  nri  and  V 

San  Mateo 

Infiemillo  Bridge 

Cacray,  double  V 

Anch{  Bridge 

Copa  Bridge 

Ch  icla,  lower  V 

Chicla,  upper  V 

Casapalca 

Paso  de  (ralera  Tunnel  (highest  point  on  the  line) 

Yauli 

Oroya 


The  railways  of  Peru  were  made  under  contracts  executed  by  an 
American^  Henry  Meiggs,  a  man  endowed  with  indomitable  energy, 
courage,  and  perseverance.  Henry  Meiggs  was  broadly  liberal  in  his 
dealings.  "There  was  nothing  small  about  him,'' it  is  said.  He  was 
a  fine  judge  of  men,  as  his  selections  of  subordinates  have  proved. 
His  liberal  instincts  led  him  to  return  benefits  to  the  country  whicb 
had  bestowed  benefits  upon  him,  and  he  has  left  standing  several 
works  illustrating  his  public-spiritedness  and  gratitude  to  Peru.  His 
memor^'^  is  revered  by  Peruvians,  and  they  have  given  the  name  Monte 
Meiggs  to  the  Andean  peak  whose  crest  rises  17,575  feet  above  sea 
level  and  at  whose  base  is  the  famous  Galera  tunnel,  which  pierces  the 
Andes  at  the  altitude  of  15,665  feet. 

The  name  of  another  American,  William  Henry  Cilley,  is  associated 
with  the  fame  of  Henry  Meiggs.  The  rdle  played  by  Cilley  in  the 
colossal  engineering  achievements  which  make  the  line  from  Callao  to 
La  Oroya  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  and  to  behold 
which  is  worth  coining  to  Peru  from  distant  lands,  is  thus  narrated  by 
Mr.  A.  1).  Hodges,  jr.,  in  his  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Cilley: 

Henry  Meiggs  having  taken  contracts  with  the  Peruvian  Government  for  an  exten- 
sive system  of  railroads,  Mr.  Cilley  went  to  Peru  in  1870,  and  in  1871,  began  the  work 
on  the  Pacasmayo  road.    Hardly  had  he  got  matters  there  well  organued,  when  he 
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was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  famous  Oroya  road,  where  difSoaltieB  had  been 
encountered  which  threatened  to  become  insarmonntable.  But  Mr.  Meiggs  had 
staked  his  reputation  on  the  building  of  this  road,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Cilley  as  the 
oue  who  of  all  men  was  best  fitted  for  the  task. 

The  laborers,  who  were  foreign  importations,  generally  of  the  toughest  classes, 
were  dying  by  hundreds  of  the  Verrugas  fever.  Many  of  the  engineers  were  dis- 
heartened and  afraid  to  reside  on  the  line.  Jealousies  were  rampant.  Food,  tools, 
powder,  everything,  in  short,  had  to  be  brought  from  other  countries  and  then 
transported  over  miles  of  dangerous  trails  on  the  backs  of  animals.  The  natural 
obstacles  were  so  nn usually  great,  even  for  South  America,  that  the  ablest  engineers 
obtainable  had  pronounced  the  construction  of  the  road  beyond  San  Bartolome  a 
practical  Impoasibility.  With  some  misgivings,  Mr.  Cilley  assumed  the  charge.  He 
built  hospitals,  established  the  camps  in  the  most  healthful  localities,  organized  his 
forces,  and  was  ever  the  foremost  in  positions  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Day  and 
night  ,he  labored  with  an  energy  impossible  to  small  men.  He  often  went  for  weeks 
without  sleeping  in  a  bed,  and  for  months  without  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
rest  out  of  twenty-four.  Fresh  obstacles  were  met  with  fresh  resources  and  daring 
inventions.  The  Verrugas  bridge,  with  central  pier  252  feet  high,  was  erected  with- 
out false  works  and  without  a  single  casualty.  The  Horseshoe  tunnel  was  run  in  a 
circle  in  the  solid  mountain  simply  to  gain  grade,  an  idea  more  fully  developed  after- 
wards in  the  ** spiral"  tunnels  of  the  Saiot  Gothard  road.  The  long  Galera  tunnel 
was  perforated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  roadbed  and 
tunnels  were  completed  almost  to  Oroya.  The  construction,  carried  on  under  unpar- 
alleled difficnlties,  cost  less  per  mile  of  finished  road  than  the  more  easily  built 
sections  below  San  Bartolome.  The  history  of  the  world  records  no  equal  feat  in 
railroad  building. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Begarding  the  ocean  traffic  with  Europe  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  a  distance  of  between  14^000  and  15,000  miles,  the  purposes 
of  this  report  will  be  sufficiently  attained  by  noting  the  arrivals  of 
steamships  at  the  port  of  Callao  during  1894,  which  were  as  follows: 
Hamburg,  31  steamships,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  53,075; 
Liverpool,  29  steamships,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  55,300; 
Havre,  9  steamships,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  20,444.  These 
vessels  are  fitted  out  mainly  to  carry  cargoes,  and  their  accommodations 
for  passengers  are  limited.  Their  agents  here  do  not  furnish  freight 
sehedules  and  seem  loth  to  give  rates  except  to  shippers  applying  to 
them  for  business  purposes. 

Of  prime  importance  to  the  United  States  is  the  ocean  route  between 
Panama  and  Valparaiso.  This  route  is  monopolized  by  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  (English)  and  the  Compania  Sud- Ameri- 
cana de  Vai)ores  (Chilean)  in  combination.  They  bring  five  mails  every 
two  months  from  the  United  States  at  irregular  intervals  of  one  and 
two  weeks,  respectively.  Each  of  these  companies  runs  a  steamship 
every  alternating  week  to*  Panama  and  return  to  Valparaiso,  and 
another  steamship  to  Pimentel,  Peru,  in  like  manner,  touching  at  inter- 
mediate x>orts  and  making  stoppages  of  from  three  to  four  days  each 
way  at  Callao.  This  gives  to  each  company  eight  steamships  in  active 
operation.    They  are  excellent  vessels,  capable  of  making  the  voyages 
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in  less  than  half  the  time  they  occupy,  and  are  specially  built  in  Eng- 
land for  this  trede.  In  point  of  accommodations  for  passengers  they 
combine  the  comforts  of  the  old  floating  palaces  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Sound  steamers,  and  the  ordinary  ocean  steamship.  They  have 
upper-deck  staterooms  and  upper-deck  promenades.  The  route  is  per- 
haps the  most  uniformly  smooth  and  pleasant  in  the  world,  and  cheap 
rates  would  make  it  a  favorite  one  for  the  tourist.  A  voyage  on  one  of 
these  steamships  is  usually  one  of  little  risk,  and  of  much  pleasure  and 
comfort  Their  officers  are  courteous^  capable,  and  careful  men,  and 
they  seek  in  every  way  to  please  the  traveler.  The  registered  tonnage 
of  these  vessels  will  average  1,500.    At  Panama  they  connect  with  the 

•  

Pacific  Mail  steamships  to  San  Francisco  and  across  the  Isthmus;  at 
Colon,  with  steamships  to  Kew  York,  New  Orleans  (one  way),  and  with 
principal  European  x>orts.  At  Valparaiso  connection  is  made  with 
steamships  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  the  direct 
trade  with  Europe  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  founded  in  the  forties 
by  William  Wheelwright,  an  American,  at  one  time  United  States  con- 
sul at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Mr.  Wheelwright  having  fiuled  to  interest 
American  capitalists  in  the  undertaking,  went  to  London,  and,  after 
years  of  hard  labor,  succeeded.  Two  paddle-wheel  steamships  of  a  few 
hundred  tons  burden  were  the  pioneers  of  the  present  line,  which  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world.  The  Chilean  company 
was  started  in  comx)etition  and  for  awhile  rates  went  down.  Conclud- 
ing that  both  lines  would  stay,  their  directors  came  to  terms  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  helpless  people  of  this 
coast.  The  effect  of  the  combination  upon  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  marvelous  resources  of  these  countries  may  well  be 
imagined. 

Both  companies  are  prospering,  and  recently  the  Chilean  company 
has  added  to  its  superb  fleet  the  Loa^  a  magnificent  vessel. 

The  following  schedules  of  rates  furnish  the  explanation  for  the 
absence  of  American  trade  in  these  parts  and  for  the  steady  decrease 
of  American  residents : 

Passage  rates  (first  class) :  From  Callao  to  Guayaquil,  702  miles, 
£5  10s.  ($26.76);  to  Panama,  1,537  miles,  £17  lOs.  ($86.15);  to  Valpa- 
raiso, 1,271  miles,  £11 17s.  ($57.67).  Steerage :  From  Callao  to  Panama, 
$28.73;  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  835  mUes,  £8  10s.  ($41.36);  from 
Panama  to  Callao,  1,537  miles,  £20  ($97.32) ;  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao, 
1,271  mUes,  £11  5s.  ($54.74). 

By  direct  route  the  distance  from  Panama  to  Callao  is  1,340  miles, 
and  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  2,611  miles.  The  steamers  take  from 
seven  to  eight  days  to  make  the  voyage  from  Panama  to  Callao.  At 
Callao  they  make  a  stay  of  three  or  four  days.  It  then  takes  them  from 
seven  to  nine  days  to  go  from  Callao  to  Valparaiso. 
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Jfew  Orleans  is  1,370  miles  from  Oolon,  and  Kew  York  2,025.  Either 
port,  therefore,  is  no  farther  irom  Callao  than  is  Liverpool  from  "Sew 
York.  The  voyage  between  the  two  last-named  ports  across  the  Atlantic 
is  easily  made  in  seven  days.  Valparaiso  being  bat  1,271  miles  from 
Callao,  and-San  Francisco  bnt  3,200  miles  from  Panama,  the  possibili- 
ties open  to  American  enterprise  on  this  coast,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  its  trade  goes  almost  bodily  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
Emx>pe,  over  stormy  routes  of  from  14,000  to  16,000  miles,  can  be  easily 
perceived. 

Freights  from  Panama  to  Callao, 

Sols.       Dollars. 

Rice,  sacks  of  190poand8,  each 1.20=  0.57 

Bice,  sacks  of  100  pounds,  each 60=    .28i 

Sugar,  refined,  in  loaf  or  sacks,  quintal^ 80=     .S8 

Sugar,  granulated,  insacks,  quintal 70=     .312 

Barrels,  empty,  18  gaUons,  each 30=    .142 

Barrels,  empty,  30  gaUons,  each 50=     .237 

Barrels,  empty,  60  gallons,  each 1.00=     .475 

Casks,  empty,  90  gallons,  each 1.50=     .718 

Brown  sugar,  in  sacks,  quintal 70=     .312 

Beans,  in  packages  (arroba),  25  pounds 55=     .261 

Beeswax,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  quintal 75=    .335 

Flour  in  sacks,  quintal 50=     .237 

ShoYels,  inbnndlesof  ^dozen 75=:    .261 

Potatoes,  in  sacks,  quintal • 50=:     .237 

Lumber,  per  1,000  feet 30.00=14.25 

Burnt  mm,  barrels,  18  gallons,  each 90=     .427 

Spirits,  barrels,  18  gallons,each 60=    .285 

Boat  oars,  each \ 70=    .312 

Launch  oars,  each • 90:=     .427 

Carts,  2-wheel  (unmounted),  each 30.00=14.25 

Carts,  4-wheel  (unmounted),  each 40.00=19.00 

Plows,  American,  each 1.60=    .76 

Merchandise,  not  described,  per  ton • • 12.00=:  5.40 

Horses,  less  than  6,  each,  $17;  over  6 15.00=  7.125 

Cattle,  less  than  6,  each,  $15;  over  6 12.00=  5.40 

Mules,  less  than  6,  each, $12;  over  6 10.00=  4.75 

Sheep,  each 2.00=     .95 

Asses,  each - 7.00=  3.125 

Hogs,  each 5.00=  2.375 

Dogs,  each ! 5.00=  2.375 

In  addition,  2  sols  (95  cents),  per  ton  are  payable  for  embarkation 
expenses  at  Panama,  and  1  sol  (47.5  cents)  per  box  containing  2,000 
sols  ($950). 

Specie,  via  Panama:  Bank  of  England,  London,  and  Bank  of  France, 
Havre  or  Paris,  1  per  cent;  Hamburg  or  Havre,  IJ  i)er  cent;  New 
Tork,  14  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  2  per  cent;  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  2J  per  cent. 

Trade  and  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  when  they  break 
through  this  barrier,  have,  besides,  to  meet  the  additional  charges  of 

^  Pernyian  quintal  =  101.61  pounds. 
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steamship  transportation  to  San  Francisco,  or  the  charges  of  thi 
Panama  Eailroad  and  the  steamships  from  Colon  to  Kew  York,  or  til 
West  India  liners  (one  way)  to  New  Orleans.  ,  , 

Kot  a  single  steamship  navigates  these  waters  under  the  Stars  aoi  , 
Stripes,  and  so  far  as  is  observable,  the  efforts  of  the  average  Amerlcai 
merchant  and  manufacturer  are  confined  to  sending  circulars  and  cati 
logues,  when  the  real  issue  to  get  trade  is  tramportation. 

These  exorbitant  charges  for  travel  and  freights  operate  effectuaH 
as  a  blockade  against  American  trade  and  intercourse.  They  depriv 
the  people  of  this  coast  of  the  advantages  that  access  to  the  market  : 
of  the  United  States  would  give  them.  They  increase  the  cost  of  thai  ' 
products,  restrict  their  sale  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  limit  tli 
intercourse  between  the  various  localities  along  the  coast  to  the  favor'' 
classes. 

By  force  of  arms,  the  nations  of  Europe  are  parceling  out  amoil 
themselves  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  by  skillful  combinations  j 
ocean  transportation,  are  controlling  the  trade,  if  not  the  destinies,  * 
our  twin  continent  of  South  America. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  States  and  their  neighbors  might,  with  profit  \ 
themselves  and  to  the  great  relief  of  these  countries,  initiate  the  xiiovi 
ment  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  American  intercourse  by  establisliin, 
a  line  of  fast  American  steamships  between  San  Francisco,  Valparaiso 
and  intermediate  points  operated  on  the  "live  and  let  live"  princii)Ie 
Connecting  with  the  two  railways  crossing  the  Isthmus,  the  first  froa 
Coatzacoalcos  to  Salina  Cruz,  and  the  other  from  Colon  to  Panamii, 
these  steamships  could  receive  support  from  the  freights  and  pas- 
sengers from  the  United  States  that  would  come  to  the  Gulf  termini  of 
the  two  railroads  referred  to,  to  be  transported  to  this  coast. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  question  is  obvious,  and  it  can  not  too 
soon  receive  serious  consideration. 

Leon  Jastbemski, 

CoTisul, 

Callao,  March  18j  1895. 


BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia's  only  railroad,  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Eailway,  is 
owned  by  an  English  company,  but  is  rented  for  a  term  of  years  to 
the  Huanchaca  Mining  Company,  who  work  it;  a  guarantee  of  6  per 
cent  is  given  jointly  by  the  Huanchaca  Company  and  the  Bolivian 
Government. 

The  line  extends  from  Antofagasta,  Chile,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  tbe 
mining  town  of  Oruro,  with  a  branch  from  Uyuni  to  Pulacayo  (Huan- 
chaca mine). 
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^  '^1  The  distance  from  Auto&gasta  to  the  chief  ]>oiut8  ou  the  line  are  as 

k,  Ibllows: 

itofagasta  to—  Kilometers.    Miles. 

Salinas  (nitrate  field) 128=  79.54 

Calama(town) 238=147.89 

Ascotan  (borax  lake)  .*. 350—217.49 

Ollagne  (frontier) 435=270.31 

Uyuni  (junction) 610=379.05 

'imi  to — 

Poopo(town) '. 250=155.35 

j;J     Ornro  (town) 319^198.23 

,f  j     Pulacayo  (mine) 32-  19.08 

total  distance  from  Antofagasta  to  Oruro  is  9«i3  kilometers 


"'j  Tlie 


^^^^73.55  miles). 


•  The  line  is  in  good  condition,  but  short  of  rolling  stock ;  there  are 
^^^ food  stations  at  Antofagasta,  Oalama,  Uyuni,  and  Oruro,  and*  work- 
'^^'hiops  at  Antofiaigasta  and  Uyuni.  The  track  is  single.  The  gauge  is 
^^'•15  centimeters  (30  inches). 

At  Oruro,  there  are  two  up  passenger  trains  weekly,  two  freight 
^^|rains  and  one  composite  train,  and  the  same  number  down;  from 
^*^Tjyuni  there  are  two  up  and  two  down  freight  trains  daily,  and  from 
^^'iSalinas,  about  five.  The  passenger  trains  run  between  Oniro  and 
'^  jAntofagasta  in  three  days,  running  only  in  daytime.  Special  trains 
'1  fliave  come  up  to  Oruro  in  twenty-three  hours. 

^  '    The  freights  are  calculated  from  Antofagasta  to  OUague  (the  Chil- 

'    ean  frontier)  in  Chilean  currency;  present  exchange,  dollar  equals  17 

'  pence  (34  cents) ;  and  from  Ollagne  to  Oruro  and  Uyuni  to  Pulacayo 

I  in  Bolivian  currency;  present  exchange,  dollar  equals  21^  pence  (43 

'  cents). 

First-class  passenger  fare,  4^  cents  per  kilometer  (0.6214  of  a  mile) ; 
'  general  freight  upon  goods,  1  cent  per  100  kilograms  (220.40  |K)unds) 
per  kilometer,  plus  25  per  cent.on  Chilean  section ;  general  down  freight, 
one-half  cent  per  100  kilograms  per  kilometer,  plus  25  per  cent  on  Chil- 
ean section.  Ores  shipped  in  bulk  are  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  above  for  the  whole  distance. 

In  the  transport  of  salt  in  bulk,  a  reduction  of  30  i)er  cent  on  the 
general  rate  has  lately  been  granted. 
The  altitudes  of  the  chief  points  above  sea  level  are : 

Motors.  Foot. 

Antofagasta 3.42  =  11.2 

Salinas 1,341.70=  4,410 

Calama 2,265.77=  7,434 

Asootan 3,965.99  =  13,012 

OUague 3,696.24  =  12,126 

Uyuni 3,659.80  =  11,996 

Poopo 3,711       =12,192 

Oruro 3,698       =12,129 

Pulacayo 4,114.44  =  13,497 

Highest  point  on  IJyuni-Pulacayo  branch,  4,152.98  meters  (13,625  feet). 

533a ^9 
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The  only  engineering  work  of  any  magnitade  on  the  whole  line  is  sb 
iron  bridge  over  the  gorge  of  the  Galama  Eiver,  the  rails  being  at  a 
height  of  105  meters  (413  feet)  above  the  water.  y 

The  up  freight  is  chiefly  general  merchandise  and  maehinery,  and 
the  down  freight  ores  of  silver,  tin,  and  antimony,  bar  silver,  and 
nitrate  and  borax. 

Gebabdo  Zajllbs, 

La  Paz,  May  20,  1895. 

INTBBIOE    TRANSPOETATION. 

The  Handbook  of  Bolivia  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Americac 
Republics  in  1893,  contains  the  following  information  as  to  means  of 
transportation  in  Bolivia: 

The  public  highways  in  Bolivia  are  either  national  or  municipal.  The 
national  are  built  and  maintained  by  the  Government  from  the  annual 
appropriations  made  therefor  by  the  national  Congress.  They  commu- 
nicate with  the  principal  cities  and  mining  centers  of  the  Bepablic 
The  topography  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  admit  of  but  few  wagon 
roads  east  of  the  high  table-lands  of  western  Bohvia. 

The  most  expensive  national  thoroughfares,  both  in  cost  of  constmc- 
tion  and  maintenance,  are  those  built  by  Indian  labor  in  the  upper 
Andes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  pack  animals.  Numerous  troops  of 
mules,  burros,  and  llamas  daily  toil  up  and  down  these  narrow  and 
tortuous  trails  or  wend  their  way  through  the  deep  and  narrow  passes 
and  around  the  sharp  and  precipitous  angles  of  th  Cordilleras,  bearing 
their  burdens  of  tropical  fruits,  coca,  cacao,  coffee,  etc.,  from  Yungas 
and  other  warm  valleys  along  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes  to 
the  markets  of  La  Paz  and  other  cities  in  exchange  for  flour,  dry  goods, 
alcohol,  etc.  The  vast  interior  commerce  of  Bolivia,  as  thus  carried 
on,  is  a  genuine  surprise  to  every  foreigner  visiting  the  country,  and 
especially  as  it  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  Indians. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  municipal  roads  is  under 
the  control  of  the  several  municipalities.  These  roads,  as  a  rule,  con- 
nect the  principal  cities  with  the  adjacent  towns  and  settlements,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  well  built.  One  of  the  best  in  the  country  is  the  Arce 
avenue,  connecting  the  city  of  La  Paz  with  Obrajes,  a  small  village  3 
miles  distant.  This  road,  which  is  the  principal  driving  courseof  the  city, 
was  completed  this  year  at  a  cost  of  about  75,000  bolivianos  ($34,625). 
Perhaps  the  finest  municipal  highway  in  the  country  is  that  connecting 
Cochabamba  with  the  baths  of  Galacala.  Those  of  Sucre,  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  are  also  well  built,  and  are  among  the  best  carriage 
roads  of  Bolivia.  The  best  long-distance  roads  are  those  connecting 
the  city  of  La  Paz  with  Chililaya  (Puerto  Perez),  the  Bolivian  port  on 
Lake  Titicaca,  45  miles  distant,  and  with  Oruro,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 
The  municipal  roads  of  La  Paz  and  other  cities  are  maintained  in  much 
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the  same  way  as  are  the  country  roads  in  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States^  all  male  citizens  between  certain  ages  being  obliged  to 
work  on  the  public  highways  one  day  in  each  six  mouths  or  pay  in  lieu 
thereof  50  cents  (24  cents  in  United  States  money),  the  sum  allowed 
the  Indians  therefor  per  day,  who,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  do  this 
class  of  work. 

Begnlar  stage  lines  are  maintained  as  follows: 

MUea. 

La  Faz  to  Chihlaya,  to  connect  with  the  lake  steamers 45 

La  Paz  to  Oruro 150 

Oruro  to  Cochabamba 123 

Omro  to  LaguiniUas 185 

Cochabamba  to  Sucre 195 

Potosi  to  Snore 71 

Total  stage  service 725 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  now  under  construction  a  stage  road  from 
Tarija  to  Tupiza. 

BAILBOAD  OOimEGTIONS. 

In  his  report  on  the  raUways  of  Bolivia  to  the  International  Ameri- 
can Conference,  then  in  session  at  Washington  (February,  1890),  the 
Bolivian  delegate,  Senor  Juan  Francisco  Velarde,  says: 

The  central  location  of  Bolivia  has  retarded  the  development  of  its  railroads,  since 
it  has  been  obliged  to  wait  nntil  the  lines  of  the  neighboring  countries  should 
approach  its  own  frontiers  before  undertaking  their  extension,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
from  MoUendo  to  Puno,  and  from  Arica  to  Tacna,  in  Peru,  which  stiU  remain  idle 
-within  their  respective  limits,  and  that  of  the  Central  North  Argentine  Kailway, 
which  is  now  nearing  Jujuy,  with  every  probability  that  it  will  be  extended  as  far 
as  the  Bohvlan  frontier. 

Bolivia  has  three  lines  of  communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
(1)  by  the  Antofagasta  and  Oruro  Railway;^  (2)  by  the  Mollendo  and 
Puno  Eailway,  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Titicaca  and  Desaguadero 
River  steamers^  (3)  by  the  Arica  Railway. 

Arica  Railwa/y. — The  Arica  Railway  runs  ftom  the  Chilean  port  of 
Arica  to  Tacna,  a  distance  of  47  miles.  From  here  the  road  is  to  be 
extended  via  Corocoro  to  La  Paz.  This  proposed  extension  covers  a 
total  distance  of  294  miles.  At  present  traffic  is  carried  on  between 
La  Paz  and  Arica  by  means  of  mules  aud  llamas.  Owing  to  the  short 
distance  to  the  coast  by  this  route  the  commerce  of  La  Paz,  Oruro,  and 
Cochabamba  has  hitherto  largely  passed  this  way.  The  prolongation 
of  this  line  to  La  Paz  will  be  attended  by  unusual  engineering  diffi- 
culties and  enormous  cost  in  ascending  the  steep  acclivities  of  the 
Western  Cordillera,  over  which  it  must  pass. 

Mollendo  and  Puno  Railway. — This  is  a  standard-gauge  road  running 
jfrom  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo,  via  Arequipa,  to  Puno,  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  a  distance  of  325  miles.  From  here  communication  is  had 
with  Bolivia  by  the  Lake  Titicaca  steamers  crossing  to  Chililaya,  a 

^Already  described  in  consnlar  report  from  La  Paz. 
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distance  of  110  miles,  and  thence  to  La  Paz,  45  miles,  across  a  practi- 
cally level  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  winding  descent  into  the  city, 
which  covers  a  distance  of  3  miles  over  one  of  the  best  constructed 
gravel  roads  met  with  in  any  country. 

The  Mollendo  and  Puno  Railway  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1870,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  steamers  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  Desaguadero 
River,  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  sadie  company.  The  Peru- 
vian bondholders,  who  now  o^n  the  road,  recently  secured  a  conces- 
sion firom  the  Bolivian  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Desaguadero,  the  southern  terminus  of  lake  navigation,  to  La  Paz, 
a  distance  of  66  miles.  The  object  of  this  proposed  road  is  to  hold  the 
La  Paz  traffic  against  the  competing  line  of  the  Antofagasta  Railway 
Company,  about  to  be  extended  to  that  city  from  Oruro. 

In  addition  to  these  several  routes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  config- 
uration and  vast  area  of  eastern  and  southern  Bolivia  give  rise  to  two 
additional  channels  of  communication;  north  by  way  of  the  Amazon 
and  south  by  way  of  the  La  Plata  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

PROJECTED  BAILBOADS. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  placing  the  eastern  part  of  the  Repub- 
lic, which,  like  the  western  part,  has  its  own  distinctive  resources  and 
trade,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Bolivian 
Government  has  recently  granted  liberal  concessions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  navigable  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata. 

These  concessions  embrace  the  following  new  lines  of  road:  (1)  A 
railway  from  Oruro  to  Gochabamba,  and  thence  to  Trinidad,  on  the 
Mamore,  which  has  its  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  rivers  Madeira 
and  Amazon.  (2)  A  railway  from  La  Paz  through  the  rich  province  of 
Yungas  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Beni  Rivei',  which  unites  with 
the  Mamore  at  the  Bolivian  x>ort  of  Bella  Yista  to  form  the  Madeira. 
(3)  A  railway  from  Gochabamba  to  Santa  Gruz  de  la  Sierra,  the  capital 
of  the  rich  and  extensive  Department  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  thence  to 
Puerto  Pacheco,  on  the  Paraguay  River.  (4)  Theextension  of  the  Para- 
guay and  Bolivian  standard-gauge  railway  now  under  construction 
from  Asuncion,  on  the  Paraguay  River,  to  the  frontier  of  Bolivia,  and 
thence  to  be  built  through  Bolivian  territory  to  Sucre,  the  capital  of 
the  Republic.  This  road,  of  which  Gen.  Thomas  O.  Osborne,  of  Ghi- 
cago,  is  the  president,  follows  up  the  famous  valley  of  the  Pilcomayo 
through  what  is  known  as  the  Gran  Ghaco,  which  possesses  a  dry  and 
fertile  soil  and  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  while  the  Bolivian  exten- 
sion is  bounded  on  either  side  by  some  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
of  the  Republic.  From  Sucre  it  is  proposed  to  continue  this  road  via 
Oruro,  La  Paz,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  to  Santa  Rosa, 
in  Pern,  where  it  is  to  unite  with  the  railway  system  of  southern  Peru 
now  being  extended  from  that  point  to  Guzco.    If  this  road  is  built,  it 
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will  not  only  be  the  most  important  railway  in  Bolivia,  but  will  furnish^ 
in  connection  with  the  line  now  under  construction  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Asuucion,  continuous  railway  connection  between  Cuzco,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Incas,  and  Buenos  Ajnres,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Eepublic,  over  a  track  of  uniform  gauge  and  covering  a  total  distance  of 
about  2,000  miles.  It  will  also  be  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Para- 
guay and  La  Plata  rivers,  whose  waters  are  navigable  for  ocean  steamers 
as  far  as  Asuncion,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  for  river  steamers  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  farther  np.  (5)  A  railway  from  IJyuni,  on  the  Anto- 
fagasta  line,  to  La  Quiaca,  on  the  Argentine  frontier,  to  meet  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  North  Central  Argentine  from  Jujuy.  A  branch 
is  also  contemplated  from  Uyuni  to  Potosi.  As  this  road,  if  built,  will 
furnish  to  Bolivian  traffic  an  important  and  much-needed  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  its  promoters  have  secured  perhaps  the  most  liberal 
railway  concession  ever  granted  by  the  Bolivian  Government. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Bolivia  has  telegraphic  communication  with  Peru,  Chile,  and  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  and  thence  by  cable  with  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  following  lines  are  now  in  operation:  La  Paz  to  Tacna; 
La  Paz  to  Desaguadero,  on  the  Peruvian  frontier;  La  Paz  to  Oruro 
(opened  July  16, 1892);  Oruro  to  TJyuni;  Sucre  to  Potosi;  Potosi  to 
Haanchaca;  Potosi  to  Cotagaita;  Potosi  to  Colquechaca;  Cotagaita  to 
Tnpiza;  Cotagaita  to  Camargo;  Tupiza  to  La  Quiaca,  on  the  Argentine 
frontier;  Tupiza  to  Tarija;  Huanchaca  to  the  Chilean  frontier.  Total 
length  of  Hnes,  1,500  miles. 

TBADE  BOUTES. 

Nature  has  denied  to  Bolivia  the  usual  facilities  for  trade  enjoyed  by 
most  countries.  Her  foreign  and  internal  traffic  must  traverse  long 
distances,  precipitous  mountains,  and  inhospitable  plains.  Her  prin- 
cipal trade  routes  are  through  Chilean  and  Peruvian  territory  to  the 
Pacific  seaboard,  although  considerable  traffic  passes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  via  the  Argentine  Republic  and  over  the  Amazon  Eiver  and 
its  tributaries  through  Brazil.  The  Pacific  coast  trade  is  carried  on 
through  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo  and  the  Chilean  ports  of  Arica 
and  Antofagasta. 

The  Arica  route. — The  shortest  course  is  that  via  Arica,  which 
involves  a  land  transit  of  240  miles  from  La  Paz  across  the  Cordillera 
of  Tacora  to  Tacna,  and  thence  by  railway  to  Arica,  40  miles  distant. 
Pack  mules  usually  occupy  about  seven  days,  donkeys  nine  days,  and 
llamas  fifteen  days  in  making  this  journey  to  and  from  La  Paz.  The 
trade  of  the  Departments  of  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  and,  in  part,  that 
of  La  Paz,  is  carried  on  through  this  port.  But  for  official  returns, 
the  enormous  traffic  claimed  for  this  precipitous  mountain  route  would 
seem  incredible.    In  the  annual  report  for  1890  of  the  director-general 
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of  statistics  of  the  nninber  of  cargoes  of  merchandise  and  sondry 
articles  imported  to  Bolivia  during  1889  throogh  the  custom-house  at 
Arica,  and  either  from  thence  or  from  Tacna  transported  by  moles, 
donkeys,  and  llamas  across  the  Cordilleras  to  the  proyinces  of  Ororo, 
Potosi,  La  Paz,  Gochabamba,  and  Sucre,  the  following  totals  are  given : 

Cargoes  transported :  Knmber. 

By  moles 11^935 

By  donkeys 24^522 

By  llamas 2S>999 

Total 02,456 

Having  a  total  weight  of  394,040  arrobas,  or  9, 851,000  ]>ound8. 

As  the  average  cargo  for  a  mule  is  225  x)ounds,  for  a  donkey  150,  and 
for  a  llama  100  pounds,  the  amount  of  freight  thus  carried  over  the 
Cordilleras  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia  from  this  one  port  would  furnish 
cargoes  for  43,782  mules,  or  65,673  donkeys,  or  98,510  llamas,  or  an  aver- 
age of  69,321  pack  animals.  While  there  are  no  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  freight  exported  during  1889,  it  is  &ir  to  conclude  that,  as 
the  annual  exports  of  Bolivia  are  more  than  twice  its  imx)orts,  at  least 
as  much  cargo  was  transported  by  this  route  to  the  coast  as  ftx)m  it 
during  this  period,  thereby  making  the  total  for  the  year  not  less  than 
19,702,000  pounds,  and  requiring  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  pack  animals  to  transport  it. 

The  recent  extension,  of  the  Antofagasta  Eailway  from  Uyuni  to 
Oruro  is  likely  to  divert  much  of  this  traffic  to  the  all-rail  route  to  Anto- 
&gasta.  This,  however,  will  be  more  than  recovered  to  the  Arica  and 
Tacna  Eailway  upon  the  extension  of  its  line  to  Oruro  and  La  Paz,  as 
is  now  proposed.  This  route  and  that  of  Arica,  together  with  their 
extensions  to  Potosi,  traverse  one  of  the  richest  mineral  districts  of  the 
globe. 

Mollendo  route. — ^The  principal  part  of  the  trade  from  La  Paz  and 
the  lake  provinces,  including  that  of  the  rich  copper  districts  of  Ooro- 
coro,  is  by  steamers  up  the  Desaguadero  Eiver  and  across  Lake  Titi- 
caca  to  Puno,  and  thence  by  the  Sfollendo,  Arequipa  and  Puno 
Eailway  across  Peru  to  Mollendo.  The  distance  from  La  Paz  is  479 
miles,  viz,  land  transit  from  La  Paz  to  Lake  Titicaca,  45  miles;  lake 
transit,  110  miles;  railway  transit  to  the  coast,  324  miles. 

The  Bolivian  traffic  by  this  route  is  something  enormous,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from  1,000  to  1,500 
mules  receiving  and  discharging  cargo  at  Ohililaya,  the  Bolivian  port 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  for  La  Paz  and  other  interior  towns. 

Antofagasta  route, — ^This  is  also  a  continuous  railway  route,  extending 
from  Oruro,  150  miles  south  of  La  Paz,  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  Anto- 
fagasta, distant  from  Oruro  573  miles  and  from  La  Paz  723  miles.  The 
recent  extension  of  this  narrow-gauge  line  from  Uyuni  to  Oruro,  a  dis- 
tance of  312  miles,  which  was  opened  to  traffic  April  29, 1892,  makes 
it  a  competing  line  for  the  PaciAc  coast  trade  with  that  of  the  Mollendo 
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and  Pnno  standard  gauge  and  the  lake  and  river  steamers  owned  and 
operated  in  connection  therewith. 

The  great  bnlk  of  the  commerce  of  the  Departments  of  Ohnqoisaca, 
Potosi,  and  of  the  southern  part  of  Oruro,  is  transported  by  this  Anto- 
fagasta  line,  notwithstanding  the  Argentine  North  Central  Eailway  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  southern  frontier  of  Bolivia,  being  now  opened 
to  traffic  as  far  north  as  Jujuy. 

Argentine  route. — A  fourth  and  loixger  outlet  is  that  through  Argen- 
tine territory  to  the  Atlantic.  The  commerce  of  the  province  of  Tarija 
and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  Potosi  and  Ghnquisaca,  passes  this  way. 
This  route  involves  a  land  transit  of  about  770  miles  from  Pupiza  and 
Tarija,  the  location  of  the  south  Bolivian  custom-houses,  to  Jtyuj?  ^^^ 
terminus  of  the  North  Central  Bailway,  and  thence  836  miles  by  rail  to 
Bosario,  on  the  Parana  Biver,  and  thence  246  miles  by  steamer  to  the 
Atlantic 

The  great  distances  to  be  traversed  by  this  route  are  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Miles. 

Baenos  Ayres  to  Bosario  by  steamer 240 

Rosarioto  Jnjay  byrail 836 

Jujuy  to — 

Tarija  and  Tapiza  by  cart  road '. 267 

Potosi  by  cart  road 420 

Sucre  by  cart  road • 507 

Cochabamba  by  cart  road 717 

Uyuni  (Antofagasta  Railroad  station)  by  cart  road 300 

La  Paz  by  rail  and  cart  road 762 

The  amount  of  tin^  silver,  bismuth,  and  other  products  passing  this 
way  for  the  month  of  January,  1889,  according  to  the  custom-house 
valuations,  was  123,951.65  bolivianos  ($58,860),  of  which  112,405.25 
bolivianos  ($53,874)  were  exports  and  10,946.30  bolivianos  ($4,986)  were 
imports.  Assuming  that  this  was  an  average  month,  the  annual  traffic 
by  this  course  is,  inround  numbers,  about  1,500,000  bolivianos  ($712,500). 

ParcLguay  River  route. — ^This  route  extends  from  Puerto  Suarez  and 
Puerto  Pacheco,  farther  south  on  the  Paraguay  River,  and  about  475 
miles  eastward  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  down  the  Paraguay  and 
La  Plata  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  are  comparatively  new  ports, 
established  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  trade  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Bolivia  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

As  there  are  no  published  reports  of  the  commerce  of  these  ports,  it 
can  not  here  be  even  approximately  given.  If  the  projected  railway 
from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  to  Puerto  Pacheco,  and  that  of  Gen. 
Thomas  O.  Osborne,  of  Chicago,  from  Asuncion  to  Sucre,  are  built,  the 
Paraguay  Eiver  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  and 
profitable  trade  routes  of  the  Bepublic. 

Amcusoit  River  route. — ^This  outlet  extends  from  Yilla  Bella,  the 
Bolivian  iK)rt  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mamore  with  the  Madeira 
Eiver,  thence  via  the  Madeira  (or  Madera)  and  Amazon  rivers  through 
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Brazil  to  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  addition  to  about  35,000  quintals 
(3,549,700  pounds)  of  rubber  annually  exported  from  northern  Bolivia 
via  the  Purus  and  Amazon,  large  quantities  of  this  valuable  product 
are  brought  down  the  Madre  de  Dios,  Beni,  and  Itenez  (Guapore)  rivers 
to  Villa  Bella,  and  thence  shipped  to  Europe. 


CHILE. 

RAILWAYS. 


8t4Jiie  lines. — ^The  present  terminus  of  the  State  Great  Trunk  Line, 
which  starts  from  Valparaiso,  is  Temuco,  the  length  being  564  miles, 
but  the  future  terminus  will  be  Puerto  Montt.  The  Great  Trunk  Line 
is  comprised  of  three  divisions,  viz,  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  including 
Andes  branch;  Santiago  to  Talca,  including  Melipilla  line  and  several 
branches;  and  Talca  to  Talcahuano  and  Traiguen  and  branches.  The 
distances  are: 

First  division:  MAes. 

Valparaiso  to  Santiago 114 

Llaillai  to  Los  Andes 31 

Second  division : 

Santiago  to  Talca 162 

Melipma 38 

PalmiUa 40 

Third  division: 

Talca  to  San  Rosondo 155 

San  Rosendo  (junction)  to  Talcahnanb 53 

San  Rosendo  to  Robleria  (junction) 34 

Robleria  to  Traignen 66 

Robleria  to  Victoria 60 

Victoria  to  Temuco,  in  course  of  construction.  A  branch  of  26  miles 
is  also  being  built  from  Ooigue  to  Mulchen.  The  prolongation  of  the 
Great  Trunk  Line  from  Temuco  to  Osorno,  204  miles,  has  also  been  com- 
menced, in  two  or  three  places,  in  the  Provinces  of  Valdivia  and 
Llanquihue. 

The  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Palmilla  branch 
from  Alcones  to  Pichilemu,  34  miles,  have  been  completed.  Surveys  are 
being  made  of  the  Quilpue  to  Gasa  Blanca  section,  25  miles  (Melipilla 
and  Santiago  line). 

The  Vilos,  Illapel,  and  Salamanca  line,  80  miles,  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

The  branch  from  Calera  to  Ligua  and  Gabildo,  46  miles,  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  is  partially  opened  to  traffic. 

The  line  from  Talca  to  Gonstitucion,  53  miles,  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  is  partially  opened.  The  Parral  to  Oauquenes  branchy  31 
miles,  is  in  course  of  construction. 
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The  State  also  owns  the  Ghanaral  line^  40  miles,  and  the  Haasco  and 
Ballenar  line,  30  miles.  The  tendency  of  public  feeling  is  that  the 
Slate  should  take  over  all  the  private  lines.  Negotiations  are  actually 
in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  the  Coquimbo  Company's  lines  and  the 
partially  commenced  Transandine  line. 

Private  lines. — The  private  lines,  commencing  from  the  north,  are: 

Miles. 

AricatoTaona 39 

Iquiqne  to  Pisagaa  and  branches 250 

MJ^jiUones  to  Cerro  Gordo 18 

Antofagasta  to  Bolivia  boundary  line 360 

Taltal 51 

Copiapo  and  branches 151 

Carrizal  and  branches 50 

Coqnimbo  to  Serena,  Ovalle,  and  Panulcillo 86 

Serena  to  Vienna 49 

Tongoi  toTamaya 34 

Penco  to  Concepcion 9 

Arauco  Company's  lines  (Concepcion  to  Cnrtilanhac) 59 

Total 1,146 

All  of  these  lines,  with  a  trifling  exception,  are  single  track  and 
generally  in  good  condition. 

There  is  no  fixed  rate  for  freight  or  passengers  of  so  much  per  mile 
as  in  some  countries,  but  traveling  on  the  State  lines  at  the  present 
value  of  the  legal-tender  currency  ranks  among  the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  As  an  example,  the  fare  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  first 
class,  114  miles,  is  $1.56,  United  States  gold. 

The  facilities  for  traveling  by  road  and  rail  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  many  older  and  more  populous  countries. 

The  Gopiapo  line  was  opened  in  1851  and  was  the  first  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  first  section  of  the  Great  Trunk  Line,  Valparaiso  to  Vina  del  Mar, 
was  opened  in  1854;  and  the  inauguration  of  the  first  division,  from 
Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  was  in  1863. 

Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  many  of  the 
roads  and  railways  afford  numerous  examples  of  excellent  engineering 
ability. 

One  i)erceives  at  once  upon  examining  the  map  of  Chile  that  the 
national  system  of  railways  when  completed  will  be  a  great  central 
trunk  line,  running  from  north  to  south,  with  subsidiary  lines  branch- 
ing off  to  the  various  seaports. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  main  highways  of  the  country  are  kept  in  very  good  order,  and, 
as  a  rule,  admit  of  the  passing  of  two  vehicles.  Oommunication  varies 
according  to  district  requirements. 
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OCEAN  LINES. 

As  Valparaiso  is  an  important  seaport,  there  are.  varions  Bteamsbip 
lined  running  therefrom  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  following 
being  the  most  important:  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Gulf  Line  Company  run  each  a  line  of  steamers  to  Europe,  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Two  German  companies,  a  French  company,  and 
Lamport  &  Holt  also  run  lines  to  Europe.  The  Merchants'  Line  (W.  K. 
Grace  &  Co.)  run  between  Valparaiso  and  New  York. 

All  of  these  lines  obtain  a  share  of  the  coasting  trade,  but  that  is  chiefly 
monopolized  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  South 
American  Steamship  Company's  lines,  which  latter  is  under  the  Chilean 
flag.  These  two  lines  each  run  a  steamer  every  two  weeks  alternately 
to  and  from  Panama,  carrying  the  United  States  mail. 

The  steamers  of  the  several  lines  are  as  follows: 

SOUTH  AHEBICAtr  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


Name. 


AcoDcagna 
Imperii  .. 
Mapocho.. 

Malpo 

Cacnapoal. 
Lantaro... 
AmazooaB. 

Itata 

Coplapo... 


Ket 

Horse- 

tonnage. 

power. 

3,000 

3,100 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

2.000 

2,950 

2,000 

2,765 

1,900 

2,600 

1,600 

2,500 

1,800 

2,600 

1,500 

1,800 

900 

Limari. 
Lnraaco 
Malleco 
Chilian. 
Biobio  . 
Lircai.. 
Cantin . 
Maule.. 
Padeto. 


florae- 
power. 

(fiSO 

45it 
450 
450 

450 

400 
400 
240 
230 


PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 


Name. 


CoaatwiBe : 
Santiago . 
Areqnipa 
Patagonia 

Pnno 

Pizarro ... 

Quito 

Serena 

Mendoza. . 
Ecuador . . 
Ayacucho . 
Co<^aimbo, 

Arica 

Manabi . . 
Aranoo . . . 

Chala 

Casma 

Osomo — 


Net 
tonnage. 


3.190 

3,100 

2.868 

2,390 

2,160 

1,760 

2,304 

2,169 

1,768 

1,925 

1,821 

1,771 

1,041 

801 

508 

592 

532 


Name. 


Coastwise— Continued ; 

Bolivia 

To  Earope,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan 

Sorata 

Orellana 

Galicia 

Liguria 

Potosi 

Orcana 

Britannia 

Iberia 

Cargo  steamers: 

Inca 

Magellan 

Antisana 

Araacania 

Sarmiento 


Net 
tonnage. 


1,925 

6.050 
5,000 
3,829 
4«668 

4.280 
5,000 
4,132 
4,702 

4.000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,877 
4,000 


THE  GULF  LINE. 


Name. 


Gulf  of  Snes 

Onlf  of  Akaba.... 

Gnlf  of  Papoa 

Gulf  of  Venice 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Gulf  of  Trinidad  . , 
Gulf  of  Corcovado 
Gulf  of  Guinea 


1,535 
1,975 
1,971 
2,923 
3,082 
2,361 
2.361 
2,438 


Gulf  of  Martaban 
Gulf  of  Lions  .... 
Gulf  of  Ancud  ... 
Gulf  of  Florida... 
Gulf  of  G<>noa.... 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.. 

Gulf  of  Siam 

Gulf  of  Taranto . . 


2,447 
2.662 
2,716 
2,86S 
3,448 
3,452 
3.432 
3,432 
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mercha;nts'  line  (w.  r.  gbace  sl  CO.). 


Kame. 


Condor . 
Caciqne 
Capao.. 


Tonnage. 


GroBS. 


3,003.12 
3,052.10 
3,062 


Net. 


1,957.88 
1,951.11 
1,951 


Horse- 
power. 


1,400 
1,400   / 
1,400   ^ 


Valpabaiso,  Navemher  22^  1894. 


Jakes  M.  Dobbs^ 

Consul, 


PARAGUAY. 

BITEBS,   BOX7NDABIES,  AIO)  HILLS. 

Paragaay  proper  is  limited  by  natural  boundaries.  It  lies  entirely 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Paraguay  Eiver.  The  vast  territory  west  of 
this  river  which  was  conceded  to  Paraguay,  in  1877,  under  the  arbitra- 
tion of  President  Hayes,  is  not  yet  opened  to  traffic,  and  is  inade- 
quately explored.  It  is  known  by  the  names  Paraguay  and  El  Gran 
Chaco,  and  except  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Paraguay  Eiver,  it  is 
uninhabited  by  white  men  and  without  the  range  of  commerce. 

Paraguay  proper  has  been  settled  for  centuries,  and  it  is  to  it  that 
my  report  of  traffic  must  necessarily  be  confined. 

The  Eio  Apa  is  the  northern  boundry  of  Paraguay  proper,  separating 
it  firom  the  Brazilian  Province  of  Matto  drrosso.  It  runs  almost  due 
east  and  west,  having  a  slight  inclination  to  west  by  south.  Its  inter- 
section with  the  Paraguay  Eiver  (at  latitude  22^  6''  south,  longitude 
60O  W  west),  makes  the  northwest  limit  of  Paraguay.  South  of  the 
Eio  Apa,  following  its  course  irregularly,  at  about  half  a  degreedistant 
from  it,  is  a  line  of  hills  (the  Sierra  de  las  Puntas)  forming  the  water- 
shed of  the  Eio  Apa,  from  the  south,  and  the  Eio  Aquidaban,  from  the 
Dorth.  The  Eio  Apa  takes  its  rise  in  a  range  of  hills  (the  Sierra  Ubar- 
acayu)  and  that  point  (latitude  22°  south,  longitude  57^  40"  west  from 
Paris)  forms  the  extreme  northeastern  boundary  of  the  Eepublic. 

This  range  of  hills  continues  nearly  due  south  for  about  60  miles, 
separating  Paraguay  from  the  Brazilian  Province  of  Matto  Grosso,  and 
helping  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Paraguay  proper,  when  the 
hiUs  take  an  eastward  turn  and  are  crossed  by  the  Parana  Eiver. 

The  Parana  Eiver  at  this  point  becomes  very  much  narrowed,  being 
forced  through  a  gorge  and  forming  the  famous  cataract  of  La  Guayra. 
Prom  this  cataract  southward,  Paraguay  proper  has  a  river  boundary. 

The  Parana  Eiver,  continuing  in  its  southern  course,  furnishes  the 
remainder  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Paraguay;  it  then  sweeps  in  a 
long  curve  toward  the  west,  marking  the  southern  boundary  between 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic.    Just  above  the  Argentine  town 
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of  Corrieiites,  the  Parana  joins  the  Paraguay  River  aud  forms  the 
southwest  limit  of  Paraguay  (latitude  27°  15''  south,  longitude  6(P  58" 
west). 

The  Paraguay  River  ends  at  the  point  of  confluence  with  the  Parana. 
At  this  point  there  is  a  town  called  Paso  de  la  Patria,  the  extreme 
southw-estem  town  of  Paraguay,  while  the  town  of  Apa,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rio  Apa  and  the  Rio  Paraguay,  is  the  extreme  northwestern 
town.  Between  Apa  and  Paso  de  la  Patria,  runs  the  Paraguay  River, 
forming  the  entire  western  boundary  of  Paraguay  proper. 

Besides  the  range  of  hills  mentioned  ad  forming  the  boundaries  of 
Paraguay,  there  is  another  range  with  numerous  oflshoots,  hillocks,  and 
buttes,  passing  irregularly  down  the  center  of  the  Republic  from  north 
to  south.  The  waters  from  the  eastern  slopes  run  into  the  tributaries 
of  the  Parana  River,  while  their  western  slopes  furnish  water  to  the 
streams  running  into  the  Paraguay. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  arrangement  of  hill  and  watershed 
in  order  that,  in  treating  the  subject  of  river  navigation,  its  possibilities 
may  be  made  manifest.  Fone  of  the  hills  are  more  than  1,500  feet  in 
height,  yet  they  cause  Paraguay  to  be  the  best  watered  land  in  Soutii 
America,  keeping  the  country  perpetually  green  and  prolific. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Those  who  established  settlements  here  made  four  principal  high- 
ways.   Starting  from  Asuncion,  these  may  be  described  as  follows: 

First.  The  southern  road,  keeping  near  the  bank  of  the  Paraguay 
River  and  touching  the  towns  of  Lambare,  Ypane,  Villeta,  Cliva,  Villa 
Franca,  Villa  del  Pilar,  Humaita,  and  Paso  de  la  Patria,  where  the 
Paraguay  River  loses  itself  in  the  Parana. 

Second.  The  road  through  the  missions  established  by  the  Jesuits, 
the  best  populated  thoroughfare  of  the  Republic,  passes  through  the 
towns  of  San  Lorenzo,  Capita,  Ita  Carepegua  Quindy,  Gaapucu,  Villa 
Florida,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Carmen  to  Encarnacion. 

Third.  The  east  road,  through  Luque,  Aregua,  Itagua,  Pirayu,  Para- 
guari,  Ibilimi,  and  Villa  Rica.  This  is  the  road  which  the  railway 
follows. 

Fourth.  The  north  road,  passing  through  Trinidad,  Limpio,  Embos- 
cado,  and  Arroyos  y  Esteros,  where  it  separates,  one  branch  keeping 
along  the  shore  of  the  Paraguay  River,  through  Itacurubi,  Rosario^  San 
Pedro,  Concepcion,  San  Salvador,  and  Apa;  and  the  other,  turning 
toward  the  east  at  Arroyos  y  Esteros,  and  taking  in  the  towns  of 
Catlgua,  San  Estanislao,  and  Villa  Ygatimi. 

There  is  no  legal  standard  of  width  prescribed  for  these  roads. 
They  are  very  rarely  fenced,  and  frequently  wind  to  avoid  obstacles, 
such  as  hills,  swamps,  woods,  etc.  Landowners  seldom  complain  of 
roads  that  wind  through  their  unimproved  property.  In  such  cases, 
the  privilege  of  the  landowner  yields  to  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
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These  foar  principal  roads  are  connected  by  cross  roads  at  all  prin- 
cipal points,  but  none  of  them  are  macadamized,  or  have  any  preten- 
sion to  paving.  '  They  are  traversed  by  ox  teams  carrying  freight,  and 
by  ponies  carrying  passengers.  After  a  heavy  rain,  they  are  impass- 
able at  certain  points,  where  gullies  or  washouts  may  be  formed,  bat 
the  loose  soil  of  Paraguay  favors  rapid  drying  of  the  roads,  and  they 
seldom  remain  impassable  for  more  than  a  few  days.  In  fact,  nature 
has  furnished  Paraguay  with  a  remarkable  compensation  for  muddy 
roads,  for  just  in  proportion  as  the  roads  become  impassable,  the  rivers 
and  creeks  become  navigable,  and  rafts  and  scows  alternate  with  bul- 
locks and  x>onie8  in  performing  the  functions  of  transportation.  The 
roads  described  are  all  free,  no  toll  being  collected  for  their  use. 

There  are  no  canals,  and,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
short  one  to  get  around  some  rapids,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
building  any. 

There  are  a  few  stagecoaches  and  diligences  on  some  of  these  roads, 
but  they  lead  a  precarious  existence. 

Ponies  are  so  cheap  (912  will  purchase  a  good  one)  and  the  scenery 
so  beautiful  that  travelers  do  not  care  to  be  cooped  up  in  diligences. 

Away  from  the  lines  of  the  rivers  and  railroad,  mails  are  distributed 
by  pony  riders  having  appointed  circuits,  and  the  service  is  generally 
accounted  good. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  is  but  one  railway  in  the  country.  It  is  owned  by  a  private 
corporation  and  runs  from  Asuncion  to  Pirapo,  a  distance  of  250  kilo- 
meters (155.4  miles).  Pirapo,  its  present  terminus,  should  hardly  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  town.  The  ultimate  terminus  of  the  road 
is  to  be  the  city  of  Encarnacion,  on  the  Parana  River,  where  communi- 
cation may  be  made  with  the  Argentine  town  of  Posadas,  opposite 
Encarnacion,  to  connect  with  the  Argentine  system  of  railways  at  that 
point.  The  prolongation  of  the  road  from  Pirapo  to  Encarnacion  is 
involved  in  disputes  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  an 
article  like  the  present  otie.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  find  a 
speedy  solution  under  the  new  Government  that  has  just  been  elected^ 
so  that  the  road  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  well-populated  town,  on  the 
margin  of  a  navigable  river,  for  its  terminus,  instead  of  a  few  sheds  on 
the  edge  of  a  swamp,  as  at  present. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  White,  the  present  manager,  for  the  following 
data  concerning  the  road,  and  I  think  no  one  can  deny  that  its  services 
are  more  cheaply  supplied  than  even  most  roads  in  the  United  States. 

The  road  is  broad  gauge,  single  track,  250  kilometers  (155.4  miles)  in 
length.  Principal  points:  Asuncion  to  Paraguari,  72  kilometers  (44.8 
miles);  Paraguari  to  Villa  Bica,  28  kilometers  (17.4  miles);  Yilla  Bica 
to  Pirapo,  150  kilometers  (93.2  mUes). 

Trains  run  between  Asuncion  and  Villa  Bica  daUy;  between  Asun- 
cion and  Pirapo  every  other  day.  First-class  passage  is  ^li>,  Para- 
guayan paper,  for  the  250  kilometers  (155.4  miles),  which  at  the  present 
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rate  of  exchange  of  600  per  cent  gold  premimn,  would  be  aboat  1  cent 
per  kilometer  (1.6  cents  per  mile). 

The  freight  rates  per  ton  (gold)  for  the  entire  distance,  155.4  miles, 
are  as  follows:  $10.30,  $2,  and  $1.50,  for  first,  second,  and  third  class, 
respectively. 

Trains  mn  at  about  14  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages.  They 
are  not  exclusively  passenger  trains,  carrying  freight  also.  Becently 
I  made  the  trip  as  far  as  Villa  Eica,  and  would  pronounce  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  line  good.  The  remarkable  freedom  from  accidents  that 
this  road  has  enjoyed  would  corroborate  this  assertion,  although  I  can 
not  speak  as  a  railway  expert. 

TBAM  LINES. 

Besides  the  railway,  Asuncion  is  supplied  with  two  tram  lines  that 
are  now  under  one  management.  One  of  these  lines  is  extended  from 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  to  San  Lorenzo,  a  town  about  10  miles  distant 
on  the  Mission  road  already  described. 

The  trams  leaving  the  city  suburbs  are  hauled  by  steam  locomotives 
to  San  Lorenzo.  They  go  every  few  hours,  and  as  the  road  has  been 
surveyed  beyond  San  Lorenzo  with  the  intention  of  extending  it,  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  mention  this  steam  tram  line,  as  it  may  be 
the  nucleus  of  what  is  destined  to  become  an  important  railway  in 
Paraguay. 

BIVEB  NAViaATION. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  running  to  Paraguay,  aU  having 
their  starting  point  at  Montevideo. 

Platense  Line. — ^This  is  a  British  line.  The  steamers  run  once  a  week ; 
their  average  tonnage  is  914.  Freight  charges  from  Montevideo  to 
Asuncion  (1,100  miles),  $5  (gold)  per  ton;  first-class  passage,  $40,  and 
second-class  passage,  $20.  The  trip  takes  a  week,  counting  all  stop- 
pages. The  vessels  are  finely  equipped  with  electric  lights  and  modem 
appliances.  This  line  has  an  auxiliary  at  Oorrientes,  running  once  a 
week  to  Posados,  on  the  upper  Parana,  opposite  the  Paraguayan  city 
of  Encarnacion,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  and  another  weekly 
service  auxiliary  from  Asuncion  to  Concepcion,  on  the  Paraguay  Biver. 
Both  these  auxiliaries  charge  about  $10  and  $5  (gold)  for  the  trip,  first 
and  second  class,  respectively.  As  the  passage  money  is  paid  in  paper, 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate  in  such  a  fluctuating  medium.  These  figures 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average,  however. 

Trasportes  Fluviales, — This  is  an  Argentine  line,  and  has  the  same 
itinerary  as  the  Platense-,  no  regular  auxiliary  steamers;  average  ton- 
nage, 800  tons;  rates  of  freight  and  passage,  10  per  cent  less  than  the 
rate  of  the  Plateme  Line ;  steamers  run  about  once  a  week  to  Asuncion. 

Lloyds  Brazileiro, — This  is  a  Brazilian  line,  and  is  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  Brazilian  Government;  average  tonnage,  600.    These  vessels 
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have  to  be  lighter  than  those  of  the  two  lines  previously  mentioned,  as 
they  run  to  the  Brazilian  Province  of  Matto  Orosso,  as  &r  as  Gorumba, 
600  miles  above  Asuncion,  where  an  auxiliary  line  of  small  steamers 
extends  navigation  some  500  miles  farther  north^  to  the  town  of  Guyaba. 
The  rates  of  passage  and  freight  are  the  same  as  by  the  Platense  Line. 

The  rates  quoted  refer  to  the  trips  made  against  the  stream;  a  dis- 
count of  about  10  per  cent  may  be  calculated  for  the  down  river  trips. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  Eiver  are  rarely  navigated  by 
steamers ;  sometimes  a  light-dr^  steamer  ascends  the  Tebicuary  as  far 
as  Villa  Florida.  There  is,  also,  a  small  steamer  on  the  Jejuy  Biver, 
but  it  runs  irregularly,  most  of  the  navigation  being  by  ra^  and 
scows  (chatas.) 

OPPOBTUNITIBS  FOB  AMERICAN  ENTEBPBISB. 

I  can  not  leave  this  subject  without  referring  to  two  means  of  trans^ 
portation  in  which  the  United  States  excel  and  which  are  unknown  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  first  is  rapid  running,  light-drafb,  river  steamboats,  with  broad 
decks,  on  and  from  which  freight  can  be  rapidly  shipped  and  dis- 
charged. All  the  steamers  before  referred  to  have  the  cut  of  ocean 
steamers  and  are  built  of  iron.  It  is  said  that  this  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  passage  between  Monteviedo  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  wbich  is  sometimes  quite  rough;  but  whatever  is  gained  at 
Montevideo  must  be  lost  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trip,  for,  besides 
being  much  more  expensive  in  construction  and  vastly  inferior  in  beauty 
to  our  river  steamers,  a  year  seldom  goes  by  that  they  have  not,  dur- 
ing several  months,  to  anchor  30  miles  below  Asuncion  and  unload 
passengers  and  freight  to  vessels  of  lighter  draft.  Their  plan  of  con- 
struction prohibits  navigation  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  creeks,  so  that 
a  considerable  interior  territory  remains  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
cheap  transportation  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  that  extent  retarded. 

The  second  is  the  electric  troUey  system,  so  cheap  in  its  construc- 
tion as  compared  with  the  steam  railroad  and  its  bulky  locomotives, 
heavy  ballasted  roadbed,  and  enormous  consumption  of  fuel.  Increased 
encouragement  to  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  would 
bring  these  two  means  of  transportation  within  reach  of  this  country, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both,  while  transportation  must  still  con- 
tinue to  drag  along  in  the  old  channels,  dominated  by  backward  Euro- 
pean methods,  so  long  as  Paraguayan  products  find  almost  their  only 
market  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  or  in  Europe. 

Eben  M.  Flagg, 

Vice-Oonsul. 
Asuncion,  September  20^  1894. 
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URUGUAY. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ocean  lines  whose  steamers  touch 
at  this  port :  Eoyal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Pacific  Mail  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  Messageries  Maritimes,  Chargeurs  E^unis,  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd,  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana,  La  Yeloce,  Ham- 
burg- Sudamericanische  Uampfschiffifahrts- Actien-Gesellschaft,'  Kos- 
mos,  Hansa,  Gompania  Trasatl&ntica  Espanola,  Lamport  &  Holt  lone, 
and  Lloyds  Brazileiro. 

All  the  lines  enumerated  are  owned  by  corporations — ^English,  Ger- 
mau;  French,  Spanish,  Brazilian,  and  Italian. 

Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company. — English;  not  subsidized;  termini, 
Southampton  and  Buenos  Ayres;  main  points  touched,  Vigo,  Lisbon, 
St.  Vincent,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo;  fort- 
nightly service;  condition  of  the  line,  good;  number  of  vessels  aud 
their  capacity  not  obtainable,  on  account  of  chaoges  in  progress. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. — English ;  termini,  Liverpool  and 
Pacific  coast;  main  points  touched,  Lisbon,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Valparaiso;  fortnightly  serv- 
ice; condition  of  line,  good. 

Messageries  Maritimes. — French;  subsidized;  termini,  Bordeaux  and 
Buenos  Ayres;  main  points  touched,  Lisbon,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video; monthly  service;  condition  of  line,  good. 

Chargeurs  RSunis. — ^French  corporation;  subsidized;  termini,  Havre 
and  Buenos  Ayres;  main  points  touched,  Lisbon,  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Montevideo;  weekly  service;  condition  of 
line,  good. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyds, — German  corporation;  subsidized;  termini, 
Bremen  and  Buenos  Ayres;  main  points  touched,  Antwerp,  Lisbon, 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Montevideo;  condition  of  line,  good. 

Navigazione  Generate  Italiana. — Italian  corporation;  termini,  Genoa 
and  Buenos  Ayres;  main  points  touched,  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  aud  Montevideo;  condition  of  line,  good. 

La  Veloce. — Italian  corporation;  termini,  Genoa  and  Buenos  Ayres; 
main  points  touched,  Barcelona  and  Montevideo;  condition  of  line* 
good. 

Hamburg- sudamericanische  DampfschifffahrtsActienrOesellschaft.--^ 
German  corporation ;  termini,  Hamburg  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  main  points 
touched,  Montevideo;  condition  of  line,  good. 

Kosmos  line. — German  corporation ;  termini,  Hamburg  and  Pacific 
coast;  main  points  touched,  Montevideo  and  Punta  Arenas;  condition 
of  line>  fair. 
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Hansa. — German  corporation  ^  termini,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Baenos  A3a*es;  main  points  touched,  Brazilian  ports  and  Montevideo; 
freight  line;  no  passenger  accomodations. 

Campania  Trasatldntica  Espanola. — Spanish  corporation;  subsidized; 
termini,  Barcelona  and  Buenos  Ayres;  main  x)oints  touched,  Cadiz  and 
Montevideo. 

Lloyds  Brazileiro. — Brazilian  corporation;  subsidized;  termini.  Bio de 
Janeiro  and  Montevideo;  main  x>oints  touched,  Santos,  Desterro  (Porto 
Alegre),  Bio  Grande,  and  Pelotas.  This  corporation  has  also  a  service 
between  Montevideo  and  the  Brazilian  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  touch- 
ing at  Buenos  Ayres,  Eosario,  Asuncion,  Corumba,  and  Guyuba.  The 
condition  of  this  line  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  as  to  passenger 
accommodations. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line. — ^This  corporation  has  now  a  direct  steamer 
line  between  New  York  and  the  Eiver  Plate,  principally  a  freight  line; 
passenger  accommodations  rather  poor. 

Freight  rates  vary  between  Europe  and  the  Biver  Plate,  ftom  $10 
to  $25  per  ton;  between  Biver  Plate  and  Bio  de  Janeiro,  at  present, 
$5;  Biver  Plate  and  Bahia,  $7;  and  Pernambuco,  $9,  per  ton  of 
2,!^04.6  pounds. 

BrVEB  NAViaATION. 

There  is  very  good  service  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  also  to  points  farther  up  the  rivers,  supplied  by  the  following 
corporations  and  private  enterprises: 

(1)  La  Platense  Company^  Limited  (in  liquidation). — Montevideo  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  also  to  Asuncion  and  Corrientes;  steamers,  VentiSy 
JEolo,  San  Martin^  Olimpo,  Minervay  Posodas,  and  Lucero. 

(2)  Memajerias  Fluviales  de  la  P/ato.— Steamers:  Helios^  Montevideo^ 
Labrador]  between  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ajrres,  Paysandu,  and  Salto. 

(3)  Compania  Argentina  de  Navegacion  d  Vapor y  ^^Animo  et  fideJ^ — 
Steamers  Rivada/oia  and  Comercio, 

(4)  Oolondrina  L — Gaptain  Piaggio,  owner;  passenger  rates  between 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  first  class,  $4  to  $6;  steerage,  $1  (one 
night's  trip,  with  food);  freight,  $2  per  ton;  rates  to  the  other  river 
points  variable. 

BAILWAYS. 

There  are  at  present  six  railways  in  regular  working  order  in 
Uruguay,  with  1,567  kilometers  (973.7  miles)  under  construction,  and 
1,231  kilometers  (764.9  miles)  more  under  survey. 

Ferrocarril  Central  del  Uruguay. — This,  an  English  corporation,  lim- 
ited, is  the  principal  railroad  in  Uruguay.  The  line  runs  from  Monte- 
video through  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  to  the  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Bivera,  situated  on  the  Brazilian  line,  opposite 
the  Brazilian  town  of  Santa  Ana  do  Livramento,  375  kilometers  (233 
miles),  besides  a  branch  line  to  San  Jose,  32  kilometers  (19.88  miles). 

533a ^10 
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Nordeste  del  Uruguay. — This  line  runs  from  Montevideo  to  Minas,  122 
kilometers  (75.8  miles),  and  is  controlled  by  the  Ferrocarril  Central. 

Extension  Este, — This  road  runs  from  the  station  Toledo,  on  the  Nor- 
deste line,  to  Nico  Perez,  206  kilometers  (128  miles),  and  is  also  con- 
trolled by  the  Ferrocarril  Central. 

Noroeste  del  Uruguay. — This  line  runs  from  Salto,  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  Salto  and  Artigas,  to  Cuareim  (Paso  del  Correo),  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  Brazilian  line  at  Uruguayana,  178  kilometers 
(111  miles). 

Midland  Uruguay. — Connecting  the  Central  with  the  Noroeste,  from 
Paso  de  los  Toros  to  Salto,  touching  the  City  of  Paysandu,  317  kilo- 
meters (111  miles). 

Norte  del  Uruguay. — ^This  road  runs  from  the  station  Isla  Cabellos,  on 
the  Noroeste  road,  through  the  department  of  Artigas,  to  San  Eugenio, 
its  capital,  situated  on  the  Cuareim  Kiver,  opposite  the  Brazilian  town 
of  San  Juan  Bautista,  114  kilometers  (70.8  miles). 

Bel  Norte. — The  Del  Norte  runs  from  Montevideo  to  the  bar  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  Eiver,  where  the  city  slaughterhouses  are  located,  23  kilo- 
meters (14.29  miles).  This  line  has  the  monopoly  for  bringing  the  meat 
to  Montevideo  for  city  consumption. 

The  railways  of  Uruguay  are  all  single-track  lines.  They  are  owned 
by  English  corporations,  who  spend  as  little  as  possible  on  them,  and  try 
to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  them.  Passenger  rates,  as  well  a^s 
freight  rates,  are  excessively  high,  and,  consequently,  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  furthered  by  railways, 
is  rather  impeded  by  them. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  roads  in  Uruguay  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Wagons  are  not 
used  for  hauling,  however,  all  this  being  done  in  antiquated  high- 
wheeled  carts.  There  are  no  public  roads  in  Uruguay  worthy  to  be 
called  highways. 

Edgar  Schramm, 

Consul. 
Montevideo,  December  lOj  1894. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


OCEAN  LINES. 


In  the  first  category  mentioned  in  the  circular,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
if  the  great  intercontinental  lines  of  steamships  plying  between  foreign 
ports  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  are  intended  to  be  included.  If  so, 
I  can  only  say  that  all  these  ''  ocean  lines"  are  owned  abroad,  and  that 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  them  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
home  offices  in  other  countries.     Only  agencies  of  these  various  lines 
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are  located  here,  and  the  representatives  can  not  or  will  not  give  any 
data  concerning  either  passenger  or  freight  traffic  from  the  home  ports 
in  this  direction.  Still,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  name  the  more 
important  of  these  "ocean  lines,"  to  the  extent  at  least  of  "  supplying 
American  merchants,  travelers,  and  students"  with  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  them,  from  any  given  port,  to  reach  the  River  Plate. 

Royal  Steam  Packet  Company  (English). — Two  steamers  monthly  each 
way  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Southampton,  calling  at  Brazilian  and 
Spanish  ports,  and  with  mails,  specie,  and  cargo  to  all  these  ports.  The 
voyage  each  way  occupies  about  twenty-five  days.  Single  and  return 
tickets  granted.  The  steamers  are  from  3,500  to  5,000  tons  register, 
and  in  every  way  well  equipped  for  the  service. 

Paisijic  Steam  navigation  Company  (English). — These  steamers  leave 
Liverpool  twice  a  month  for  Valparaiso,  touching  at  Bordeaux  and  Bra- 
zilian ports,  Montevideo,  and  thence  a  special  service  by  river  boats  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  Eetuming  from  the  Pacific,  they  touch  at  Montevideo, 
Brazilian,  and  Spanish  x)orts.  Through  tickets  are  granted  to  New 
York,  via  the  Gunard  line  from  Liverpool.  The  steamers  are  from  3,500 
to  4,500  tons  register.  During  the  yellow  fever  season  in  Brazil  every 
alternate  steamer  leaves  direct  for  the  Elver  Plate. 

Ijamport  &  Holt  Line  (English). — ^The  passenger  steamers  of  this  line 
no  longer  come  to  the  Biver  Plate,  but  make  their  voyages  between 
Liverpool  or  Antwerp  and  Bio  Janeiro;  and  between  New  York  and 
Bio  Janeiro  twice  a  month.  The  freight  steamers,  a  large  fleet  of  them, 
receive  cargoes  to  and  from  all  European  ports  and  Buenos  Ayres; 
these  steamers  generaUy  have  accommodation  for  a  few  first-class 
passengers. 

Besides  these  old  established  English  lines,  there  have  been  placed 
on  the  route  between  English  or  continental  ports  and  the  Biver  Plate, 
within  the  last  few  years,  several  cargo  lines  of  steamers,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  following,  viz,  the  Maclver  Line,  the  Mac- 
Andrew  Line,  the  Nelson  Line,  the  Prince  Line,  the  Houlder  Line,  the 
Biver  Plate  Meat  Company's  Line,  the  Holland  Line,  the  Houston 
Line,  and  the  Allan  Line.  The  most  of  the  steamers  of  these  lines  are 
prepared  to  take  a  few  first-class  passengers. 

Chargeurs  Rhmis  Company  (French). — ^These  steamers  leave  Dun- 
kirk and  Havre  for  the  Biver  Plate,  and  vice  versa,  twice  a  month, 
touchiDg  at  Spanish  ports  coming  and  at  Brazilian  ports  returning. 
They  are  of  3,000  tons  register  and  have  excellent  accommodations  for 
passengers. 

Company  of  the  Messageriea  Maritimes  (French). — ^This  line  of  steamers 
runs  between  Bordeaux  and  Buenos  Ayres  twice  a  month.  They  touch 
at  Spanish  ports  coming  and  at  Brazilian  ports  returning.  They  have 
first-class  appointments  for  passengers,  and  sell  return  tickets  at  a 
reduction. 

General  Steam  Transportation  Company  (French). — The  service  of  this 
line  of  steamers  (Soci6t6  G^n^rale  de  Transports  Maritimes  ^  Vapeur) 
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is  from  Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Dekar  to  Baenos  Ayres 
and  return,  touching  at  Brazilian  ports.  They  leave  each  end  of  the 
route  once  a  month,  and  are  well  fitted  for  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passengers. 

La  Veloce  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Italian). — The  steamers  sail 
twice  a  month  from  Naples,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  ports  to  the 
Eiver  Plate,  touching  at  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  etc.,  on  the  passage 
out,  and  at  Brazilian  ports  returning.  They  have  from  4,000  to  6,000 
tons  register,  and  are,  in  every  respect,  splendid  steamers,  swift  and 
admirably  equipped. 

General  Italian  Steam  Navigation  ( United  Florio  and  Rubattino)  Com- 
pany. — ^These  steamers  ply  between  Genoa  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
principal  intermediate  ports  twice  a  month.  They  are  all  large  and 
handsome  steamers,  with  excellent  accommodations  for  first  and  third 
class  passengers. 

Italian  Navigation  Company. — The  steamers  of  this  line  make  bi- 
monthly passages  between  Genoa  and  the  Eiver  Plate,  touching  at  all 
important  intermediate  ports  in  France,  Spain,  and  Brazil. 

Imperial  North  German  Lloyds  Company. — ^This  line  plies  between 
Antwerp  and  Buenos  Ayres,  touching  at  Southampton,  Bremen,  Vigo, 
etc.,  without  calling  at  any  Brazilian  ports.  The  steamers  are  new, 
well  equipped,  and  swift.  Their  sailings  at  ea^h  end  of  the  line  are 
bimonthly. 

The  Bremen  and  La  Plata  {Hansa)  Company. — These  steamers  have 
regular  fortnightly  sailings  between  Antwerp  and  Buenos  Ayres,  call- 
ing at  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Eotterdam,  and  other  ports  when  required. 
They  are  freight  boats,  but  have  accommodations  for  a  few  passengers. 

Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Company. — This  is  called  the 
"  regular  German  mail  line,"  and  its  steamers  sail  between  Hamburg 
and  the  River  Plate  and  all  important  intermediate  ports,  receiving 
cargo  for  Bremen  and  ports  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  on 
the  homeward  passage  calling  at  Eio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  other  Brazil- 
ian ports;  they  make  bimonthly  passages. 

The  Kosmos  Steamship  Company. — ^These  steamers  sail  twice  a  month 
between  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  and  the  Eiver  Plate,  one  steamer  going 
to  Valparaiso,  on  the  west  coast,  monthly. 

The  Norton  Line. — The  steamers  of  this  line  are  chartered  steamers 
under  the  British  flag  (Norton  &  Son,  New  York;  Bucknell  Nephews, 
London).  They  make  direct  passages  from  New  York  to  Monte\ideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  without  touching  at  Brazilian  ports.  Returning 
Irom  the  Eiver  Plate  they  call  at  Eio  Janeiro.  They  have  ample  accom- 
modations for  cargo,  and  are  well  equipped  for  a  limited  number  of  first- 
class  passengers.    They  make  bimonthly  passages  each  way. 

KnotVs  Prince  Line. — This  line,  besides  its  steamers  between  the 
Eiver  Plate  and  the  European  continent,  has  a  special  service  between 
the  Eiver  Plate  and  New  York,  a  steamer  sailing  from  each  end  every 
two  weeks.    They  are  cargo  boats,  but  have  accommodations  for  a 
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limited  number  of  passengers.    They  call  on  the  northward  route  at 
Santos,  Eio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line, — ^Once  a  month  there  is  a  freight  steamer  of 
this  company  leaving  the  River  Plate  for  New  York,  and  one  from 
New  York  direct  for  Buenos  Ayres,  with  accommodations  for  a  few 
passengers. 

Passage  rates. — ^The  rates  for  passage  vary  somewhat  on  these  differ- 
ent lines  according  to  the  rank  of  the  steamers  and  any  special  accom- 
modations they  may  offer.  Those  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company,  between 
Southampton  and  Buenos  Ayres,  are  from  £30  to  £35  ($145.08  to 
$170.31)  for  first-class  passengers;  and  £20  ($00.32)  for  second  class. 
Those  of  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  between  Liverpool  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  are  a  trifle  less.  The  rates  of  the  French  line,  Messa- 
garies  Maritimes,  are  750  francs  ($14^.75)  for  first  class,  350  francs 
($67.55)  for  second  class,  and  150  francs  ($28.95)  for  third  class,  between 
Bordeaux  and  Buenos  Ayres;  of  the  Chargeurs  R^unis,  the  rates  are 
$150  for  first  class,  $70  for  second  class,  and  $30  for  third  class,  between 
Havre  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  rates  by  the  German  lines  are  $150  to 
$175,  between  German  x>orts  and  Buenos  Ayres  for  first-class  passages. 
Between  Italian  ports  and  the  River  Plate,  the  rates  by  the  Italian 
lines  are  about  the  same.  The  rates  between  New  York  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  the  Norton  Line,  are  $160  for  first  class  and  $60  for  second 
class  passengers;  and  by  the  Prince  Line  the  passages  are  about  the 
same  figures. 

Freight. — In  regard  to  the  number  of  vessels  employed  by  each  of 
these  several  lines,  or  owned  by  the  respective  companies,  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  and  the  information  had  better  be  sought  from  the  home 
offices  in  Europe.  The  number  of  passenger  steamers,  however,  of  the 
different  companies  is  amply  sufficient  at  all  times  for  the  service  they 
perform.  As  to  the  freight  steamers,  the  companies  in  most  cases  not 
only  trade  with  the  River  Plate,  but  do  a  general  cargo  business  in 
Atlantic  waters,  and  have  such  large  fleets  that  they  can,  by  cable,  at 
any  time  place  additional  vessels  wherever  they  may  be  needed.  In 
the  matter  of  cargo,  either  from  Europe  or  from  the  United  States  to 
the  River  Plate,  there  are  no  regular  or  uniform  rates.  The  amount  of 
cargo  ofi'ering  in  this  direction  is  just  now  so  limited  in  amount,  com- 
pared with  the  tonnage  offered,  that  the  companies  accept  what  they 
can  get.  And  this  is  also  the  case  with  freights  from  the  Argentine 
Republic.  There  is  always  so  much  steam  tonnage  offered  at  this  end 
of  the  several  lines,  that  the  companies  can  not  be  said  to  have  any 
fixed  rates.  Indeed,  cargo  steamers  have,  in  many  instances  lately, 
adopted  the  custom  of  sailing  vessels,  and  are  now  content  to  get 
"  lump  sums.'^ 

COASTWISE  LINES. 

In  regard  to  ^^ great  coastwise  lines"  of  steamers,  there  is  but  very 
little  to  be  said.  Along  the  great  stretch  of  coast  from  Buenos  Ayres 
down  the  AtLaatlOi  there  is  no  regular  service  of  steamers.   The  Argen* 
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tine  Goverument,  however,  has  arranged  for  a  naval  transport,  or  a 
chartered  steamer  to  leave  here  once  a  month  with  supplies  and  pro- 
visions for  the  various  sub-prefecturas  or  custom-house  stations  of  Pata- 
gonia and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  touching  at  Bahia  Blanca,  Carmen  de 
Patagones,  Port  Desire^  Ghupat,  Eio  Santa  Cruz,  States  Island,  and 
Ushaiua.  Now  and  then,  priyate  steamers,  carrying  cargo  and  passen- 
gers,  make  return  trips  to  those  outlying  ports  of  Argentine  civilization, 
but  it  can  not  yet  be  stated  that  there  is  any  regular  line.  Bates  of 
freight  and  passage  are,  of  course,  conventional. 

■ 

BrVEB  STEAKEBS. 

There  are  several  regular  river  lines  of  steamers,  which  ply  between 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  making  daily  trips,  leaving  each  port  in 
the  afternoon  and  reaching  the  other  in  the  early  morning.  In  this 
service,  the  boats  are  Clyde  built,  quite  commodious,  and  fitted  up  with 
all  the  latest  conveniences  and  improvements,  in  these  respects  corre- 
sponding to  our  own  coast  line  steamers. 

There  are  likewise  regular  steamers  running  three  times  a  week  up 
the  Parana  Kiver  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
and  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Salto  on  the  Uruguay  River,  touching 
at  all  intermediate  ports.  These  river  boats  generally  offer  good 
accommodations. 

There  can  not  be  said  to  be  any  fixed  and  uniform  rates  for  freight 
on  these  river  boats.  They  charge  what  they  can  get.  The  price  of  a 
first-class  passage  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  is  $6  (gold) ; 
second  class,  $4.  The  price  of  a  first-class  passage  to  Asuncion  is 
$60;  for  round  trip,  $80.  The  price  of  a  first-class  passage  to  Salto  is 
$8;  for  the  round  trip,  $14.  Freights  to  Montevideo  per  ton  are  $2; 
to  Salto,  $3,  and  to  Asuncion,  $4.50  (gold)  x)6r  ton. 

EAILWAYS. 

So  far  as  "great  through  lines  of  railways"  are  concerned,  I  have  to 
premise  thai  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  which 
can  be  so  designated.  There  are  a  number  of  well-equipped  railways 
running  out  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  also  a  number  running  out  of 
Eosario,  whose  tracks  or  whose  connections  with  other  roads  extend 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  none  of  them  go  "through."  They 
all  stop  somewhere,  as  we  say,  "in  the  woods,"  and  hence  none  of  them 
can  be  considered  as  "great  highways  of  traffic  and  travel."  The 
nearest  approaches,  however,  which  this  country  has  to  through  lines 
are  the  following: 

Buenos  Ayres, Bosario  and  Tucuman  Route.^-Asthe  conrxeotingj^ints 
of  this  route  indicate,  it  runs  northward  direct,  about  1,000  miles,  tak- 
ing in  a  number  of  important  towns  on  the  way,  but  it  stops  at  Tucu- 
man.  Beyond  the  latter  place*  the  Government  is  constructing  a  nar- 
row-guage  road  to  Salta  and  Jtguy.    The  line  is  really  composed  of 
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three  different  roads,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  distinct  arrange- 
ments for  passengers  and  for  traffic,  though  all  cars  go  throagh  withoat 
change  or  break.  The  companies  are  all  in  private  hands,  whose  head- 
qaarters  are  in  London.  The  fare  to  Tacoman,  first  class,  is  $65^  sec- 
ond clasS;  $37.45  (currency). 

Eastern  Argentine  Route  to  Tucuman. — ^This  line  starts  also  at  Buenos 
ifyres,  taking  in  Eosario,  whence  it  runs  northwestward  to  Cordoba, 
and  thence  on  to  Tucuman.  From  Cordoba,  however,  the  track  is  nar- 
row guage,  so  that  all  freights  have  to  be  rehandled  at  that  point.  The 
line  is  composed,  also,  of  at  least  three  different  managements.  The 
length  of  the  route  is  nearly  1,200  miles,  but  there  are  no  combination 
rates,  each  road  exacting  its  own  schedule  for  both  freight  and  passage. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific.^ — The  line  thus  designated,  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate English  company,  has  its  road  open  to  business  as  far  as  Mendoza, 
though  it  is  nearly  ready  to  be  opened  for  about  50  kilometers  beyond, 
toward  the  frontier  of  Chile.  It  has  a  section  also  in  ox)eration  from 
Mendoza  to  San  Juan.  Through  passengers  to  Chile  cross  the  moun- 
tains by  the  Uspallata  Pass  on  muleback,  the  road  being  o(>eu  during 
the  summer  months.  The  distance  to  Mendoza  is  about  600  miles,  but 
no  through  freights  are  taken.  The  only  trade,  however,  at  present,  is 
in  horses,  niules,  and  cattle,  which  go  across  on  the  hoof.  The  fare  to 
Mendoza,  first  class,  is  $57.40;  second  class,  $35.70  (currency).  The 
present  length  of  the  road  is  685  kilometers  (425.6  miles). 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Great  Western. — ^This  line  was  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  has  lately  been  sold  to  a 
private  English  company.  The  road  now  has  an  extension  into  the 
western  pampa  as  far  as  Trenqua  Lanquen,  a  small  town  of  no  impor- 
tance, except  that  it  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  road.    The  present 

^  This  road  is  also  known  as  the  Transandine.  Minister  Strobel,  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  Department  from  Santiago^  ChUe^  dated  February  21, 1895  (printed  in  Consular 
Reports,  May,  1895,  p.  181),  says: 

**  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  on  the  9th  instant,  a  law  was 
passed  which  guarantees,  for  twenty  years,  to  the  Transandine  Railway  Company 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  capital  £1,300,000.  The  English 
capitalists  with  whom  the  holders  of  the  concession  (Messrs.  Clark  Bros.,  resident 
in  this  country)  have  been  negotiating,  in  order  to  raise  the  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  road,  have  been  demanding,  for  some  time  past,  a  guaranty  of  5  per  cent, 
but  the  Chilean  Congress  would  not  go  beyond  the  rate  mentioned  of  4^  per  cent. 
As  work  is  being  continued  on  the  Argentine  side,  the  hope  is  generally  entertained 
here  that,  with  the  passage  of  this  law,  sufficient  capital  will  be  obtained  for  the 
completion  of  the  entire  road  by  both  countries  within  a  few  years.  The  uncom- 
pleted portion,  however,  comprises  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  and  will 
require  almost  continual  tunneling.  The  line  on  the  Argentine  side  is  finished  as 
far  as  Punta  de  Vacas,  and  on  the  Chilean  side  as  far  as  Salto  del  Soldado.  This 
leaves  at  present  unfinished  about  75  kilometers  (46.6  miles),  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  two  Republics,  this  distance  being  at  present  traversed  in  seventeen 
hours — twelve  by  coach  and  five  on  muleback — the  whole  trip  from  Valparaiso  to 
Buenos  Ayres  occupying  four  days.  When  the  line  is  finished,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Journey  will  be  reduced  to  sevenly-two  hours.'' 
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length  of  the  road  is  513  kilometers  (318.7  miles).    The  fare  to  Trenqaa 
Lanquen,  first  class,  is  $21.50;  second  class,  $14.50  (currency). 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Southern. — ^This  road,  with  its  lateral  branches,  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  road  in  the  country.  It  is  all  under  a  single 
management,  and  is  owned  by  an  English  company  whose  chief  office 
is  in  London.  From  Buenos  Ayres  it  has  a  double-track  trunk  line  to 
Altamirana,  where  it  divides  into  two  roads  to  Bahia  Blanca;  one 
passing  through  Ohascomus,  Dolores,  Maipa,  and  Tandil,  with  branches 
to  Mar  del  Plata  and  to  Necochea,  two  watering  places  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  other  passing  through  Ganuelas,  Las  Flores,  Aznl,  etc. 
The  freight  trafBic  on  both  these  lines  is  Entirely  local.  The  fare  to 
Bahia  Blanca,  first  class,  is  $27.80;  second  class,  $19.20  (currency). 

These  are  the  only  roads  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  which  can  be 
dignified  into  the  category  of  <^  through  roads."  In  regard  to  freights 
upon  any  of  them,  each  road  has  its  own  tariff,  in  currency,  which 
changes  as  the  premium  in  gold  goes  up  or  down.  As  for  combination 
rates,  the  thing  is  unknown  in  this  country.  Each  company  exacts 
freight  according  to  its  own  tariff.  Thus  far,  the  National  Government 
has  not  intervened  to  regulate  ^<  interstate  commerce,"  i.  e.,  traffic 
between  the  different  Argentine  Provinces,  and  the  x>oint  has  been 
raised  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  permits  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  interstate  passenger 
and  traffic  rates. 

There  are  no  canals  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic. 

E.  L.  Bakeb, 

Consul. 
Bxjenos  Aybbs,  October  llj  1894. 


EUROPE. 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 

BAILWAY   SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND.^ 

Bailways  had  their  origin  in  the  tramways  which  were  laid  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  mineral  districts  of  England  for  the  con- 
veyance of  coal  to  the  sea. 

In  those  days,  before  Macadam,  roadsbearingheavy  traffic  were  with 
difficulty  kept  in  repair.  This  led  to  the  plan  of  laying  planks  or 
timbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ruts  as  a  better  contrivance  than  filling  in 
with  stones,  and  then  to  la3dng  rails  of  timber  on  the  level  surface.  In 
1676,  tramways  consisted  of  rails  and  timber  laid  ^'  from  the  colliery  to 
the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel,  and  bulky  carts  were  made  with 
four  rollers  fitting  the  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  was  so  easy  that  one 
horse  could  draw  4  or  5  chaldrons  of  coals."  Cast  iron  was  first  tried 
incidentally  as  a  material  for  rails  in  1767  by  the  Coalbrookdale 
Iron  Company.  Tho  iron  rails  were  cast  in  lengths  of  6  feet,  4  inches 
wide  and  H  inches  thick,  with  three  holes,  through  which  they  were 
fastened  to  the  oak  rails. 

The  tramway  was  developed  into  the  railway  by  the  employment  of 
cast-iron  flange  rails  to  replace  the  wooden  rails;  the  continuous  flange 
or  ledge  on  their  inner  edge  kept  the  wheels  on  the  track.  The  roads 
were  then  called  tramroads,  probably  as  an  abbreviation  of  trammel 
roads,  the  flanges  of  the  rails  being  in  reality  trammels  to  gauge  the 
road  and  confine  the  wheels  to  the  track. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  the  tramway  or  railway  for  the 
transport  of  coal  suggested  to  reflective  persons  the  employment  for  it 
for  the  conveyance  of  general  merchandise  and  of  passengers. 

For  the  conveyance  of  heavy  merchandise  inland,  the  canals,  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  furnished  the  principal  means.  Though 
there  were  three  such  water  routes  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, they  were  sometimes  so  crowded  that  cotton  took  a  mouth  to  pass 
from  the  seax>ort  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  interior;  yet  the 
whole  of  the  merchandise  passing  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
did  not  average  more  than  1,200  tons  a  day.    The  average  rate  for  car- 
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riage  was  18s.  ($4.38)  per  ton^  and  the  average  time  of  transit  on  the 
50  miles  of  canal  was  thirty-six  hoars. 

The  conveyance  of  passengers  by  the  improved  coach  roads  was 
compsuratively  rapid,  but  it  was  very  costly.  The  first  great  movement 
to  mend  this  state  of  things  was  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1821  for  the 
construction  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Eailway.  By  another 
act,  applied  for  at  the  request  of  George  Stephenson,  who  became  the 
engineer  to  the  line,  the  company  was  empowered  to  work  the  railway 
with  locomotive  engines. 

The  line,  with  three  branches,  was  over  38  miles  in  length,  and  was 
at  first  laid  as  a  single  line,  with  passing  places  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  way  being  constructed  with  wrought-iron  fisb- 
belly  rails  weighing  28  pounds  per  yard.  It  was  opened  in  September, 
1825,  by  a  train  of  thirty-four  vehicles,  making  a  gross  load  of  about 
90  tons,  drawn  by  one  engine  driven  by  Stephenson,  with  a  signalman  on 
horseback  in  advance.  The  train  moved  off  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to 
12  miles  an  hour,  and  attained  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  on  favor- 
able parts  of  the  line. 

AJkrain  weighing  92  tons  could  be  drawn  by  one  engine  at  the  rate 
of  5  miles  per  hour.  The  principal  business  of  this  new  railway  was 
the  conveyance  of  minerals  and  goods;  but  from  the  first,  passengers 
insisted  upon  being  carried,  and  in  October,  1825,  the  company  began 
to  run  a  daily  coach  called  the  "  Experiment,'^  to  carry  six  inside  and 
firom  fifteen  to  twenty  outside,  making  the  journey  from  Darlington 
to  Stockton  and  back  in  two  hours.  The  fare  was  24  cents,  and  each 
passenger  was  allowed  to  take  baggage  not  exceeding  14  i)ounds 
weight.  The  rate  for  carriage  of  merchandise  was  reduced  from  10  cents 
to  about  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  of  minerals 
from  14  cents  to  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  price  of  coals  at 
Djirlington  fell  from  188.  ($4.38)  to  8s.  6d.  ($2.06)  per  ton. 

The  Monklands  Railway  in  Scotland,  opened  in  1826,  was  the  first 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  and  several 
other  small  lines,  including  the  Canterbury  and  Whitestable,  worked 
partly  by  fixed  engines  and  partly  by  locomotives,  quickly  adopted 
steam  traction.  But  the  inauguration  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  opened  in  1829,  made  the  first  great  impression  on  the  national 
mind  that  a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  traveling  had  really  taken  place. 

While  retaining  their  original  title  of  *< railway"  companies,  the 
great  British  corporations  do  much  more  than  provide  highways,  loco- 
motive power,  and  rolling  stock  for  rail  carriage. 

The  railway  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  own  nearly  21,000 
miles  of  line  (more  than  one-half  of  which  consists  of  two  or  more 
tracks),  over  18,000  engines,  and  about  654,700  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 
In  goods  traffic,  they  collect,  deliver,  load,  unload,  warehouse,  and 
insure  freight,  owning  for  these  purposes  an  enormous  apparatus  of 
warehouses,  cranes,  vans,  lurries,  horses,  stables,  etc 
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For  passengers,  they  provide  conyeniences  of  all  sorts  eu  ronte  and 
at  stations.  To  facilitate  transport,  and  to  compete  more  successfully 
with  one  another,  they  have  acquired  and  work  steamboats,  canals,  dock 
and  road  coaches.  They  are  manufacturers  on  a  large  scale  of  engines, 
vehicles,  rails,  signal  appliances,  etc.,  for  their  own  use.  They  own  and 
work  electric-lighting,  oil-gas,  and  printing  works.  On  them  depend 
the  most  typical  modern  institutions — ^the  cheap  x)ostal  and  telegraph 
service  and  the  daily  press.  Still,  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
g^oods  remains  theraison  d^^tre  of  railways  and  the  main  source  of  rev- 
enue. Freight  traffic  is  the  more  important,  bringing  in  $199,500,400  in 
1893,  as  against  $174,461,343  from  passengers,  and  $18,433,357  from 
rents,  canals,  steamboats,  etc.  How  well  the  United  Kingdom  is  served 
by  its  railway  companies,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  England, 
in  1892,  the  total  train  movement  was  22^  trains  each  way  every  day 
over  every  mile  of  railway,  which  is  three  times  as  many  as  in  the 
United  States. 

As  they  depend  mainly  on  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  sources 
of  revenue,  the  thirty-one  principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
can  be  best  classified  thus: 

The  Southeastern,  London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  London,  Brighton 
and  South  Coast,  and  the  Southwestern  may  be  called  passenger  lines, 
as  each  receives  over  $14,600  x>er  mile  per  annum  from  that  source  and 
under  $9,733  from  goods. 

The  Northeastern,  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  North 
Stafford,  Caledonian  and  North  British  are  *'  goods"  lines,  receiving  over 
$9,733  per  mile  from  freiglit  traffic,  and  under  that  amount  from  pas- 
sengers. The  London  and  Northwestern,  Great  Northern,  and  the  Mid- 
land each  earn  about  $1?,032  from  goods  traffic,  and  over  $9,733  from 
passengers;  these  are  generally  called  the  ^'  heavy"  lines. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bail  way  (of  which  I  give  a  detailed 
report  below),  alone  receives  over  $14,600  per  mile  from  both  classes, 
its  system  lying  among  many  large  towns.  In  total  receipts  per  mile 
I>er  annum,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  easily  leads  with  $41,364 ;  the 
Midland,  London  and  Northwestern,  Great  Northern,  London,  Brighton 
and  South  Coast,  London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  and  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  all  earning  over  $29,198.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Great  Western  does  not  get  $19,466  per  mile  altogether,  and  the 
Great  Eastern  barely  exceeds  that  figure. 

By  virtue  of  its  services  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  to  Liver- 
pool (for  the  United  States),  the  London  and  Northwestern  is  the  most 
important  as  it  is  the  richest  of  the  British  railways  (length,  1,888^ 
miles).  The  Great  Western  is  the  longest  (2,482  miles);  the  Great 
Northern  has  the  best  reputation  for  speed,  and  the  Midland  serves  the 
greater  number  of  important  towns,  and  is  incomparably  the  best  man- 
aged and  most  carefrilly  conducted  road  in  Great  Britain. 
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Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  Porter,  in  his  "Progress  of  the  Nation :  1836," 
estimated  that  in  Great  Britain  82,000  persons  daily,  or  30,000,000  per 
annum,  traveled  by  coach  an  average  distance  of  about  12  miles  each, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1.22  each  passenger,  or  10  cents  per  mile; 
whereas  in  1893,  over  873,000,000  separate  passenger  journeys  were 
taken  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  23  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  population  (to  this  number  should  be  added, 
perhaps,  450,000,000  journeys  taken  with  season  or  periodical  tickets), 
the  average  fare  being,  according  to  a  high  authority,  about  3  farth- 
ings (1^  cents)  per  mile. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  ordinary  travel  in  this  country  is  now  in  the  third 
class;  and  in  1893  lirst-class  travel  declined  3.4  per  cent  in  numbers 
and  3  per  cent  in  receipts,  and  second  class  8.4  per  cent  in  numbers  and 
13.7  per  cent  in  receipts.  Meanwhile,  third-class  travel  increased  1.4 
per  cent  in  numbers  and  1.8  per  cent  in  receipts. 

Of  the  thirty-one  principal  lines  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  two  have  their  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Manchester.  They  are 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

LANCASHIRE  AND   YOEKSHIBE   RAILWAY. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  has  its  termini  at  Liverpool 
in  the  west,  Hull  in  the  east,  Bradford  and  Leeds  in  the  north,  and 
Doncaster  in  the  south. 

This  company  owns  485  miles  of  track,  and  leases  or  rents  another 
42  miles,  making  a  total  of  527  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  main  stations  on  this  line  of  railway, 
with  the  distances  and  the  fares  for  first-class  passengers,  between 
Manchester  and  those  stations.  Third-class  fares  are  about  half  the 
first  class : 


First-clasa  fare. 


Munchester  to — 


Accrinj^n 

Bacup  

Black  bum. 
Blackpool.. 

liollon 

Bury 

Bradford  .. 
Burnley  ... 

Chorley 

Clithefoe .. 

Oolne 

Darwen.... 
Doncaster  . 
Fleetwood . 

Goole 

Halifax .... 


English 
rate. 


9.    d. 

3      7 


3 
4 

6 
2 
1 
6 
4 
4 
6 
5 
3 


4 
6 

0 
0 
6 
3 
7 
0 
3 
6 
8 


8  10 
6  0 

9  3 
5  3 


Umt<jd       Dis- 

States      tauce 

eqniva- 

feiit. 


$0.87 

.81 

1.09 

1.46 

.48 

.36 

1.52 

l.ll 

.97 

1.52 

1.33 

.89 

2.14 

1.46 

2.25 

1.27 


Mile*. 
22J 
21j 
24i 

48i 

loi 

H 

41 
28 
22i 

3^ 

20^ 
70} 

5U 

75 

32 


First-class  fare. 


Manchester  to- 


English 
rate. 


9.  d. 

Ilolmeflrth 5  3 

Hiiddersfield 5  0 

Hull 12  3 

I  Leeds '  7  0 

Liverpool '  5  6 

Lytham 6  0 

I  Middleton 0  10 

Oldham 1  0 

Preston 5  6 

I    Rochdale 1  10 

I    St.  Amies 6  0 

Soiithport 5  0 

I    Todmorden '  3  4 

Wakefield 6  9 

I   Wigan 2  9 

I 


United       JDis. 
States    ,  tanoe. 
equlTa- 
lent^ 


I 


$L27 
1.21 
2.98 
1.70 
1.33 
1.46 

.20 

.24 
1.33 

.44 
1.46 
1.21 

.81 
L64 

.06 


MiUt. 

39i 

99 

49 


8 

3(^ 
lOi 
47i 
341 
19i 
471 
18 
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The  condition  of  the  line  is,  like  that  of  all  the  leading  railways  in 
the  Kingdom,  good  thronghout.  The  line  varies  in  places  from  one 
track  to  three.  The  commnnication  ux>on  the  greater  part  of  ttie  line 
is  almost  incessant. 

MANCHESTER,   SHEFFIBLB  AND  LINCOLNSHIRE  RAILWAY. 

This  railway,  with  its  central  terminus  in  Manchester,  runs  as  far  as 
Liverpool  in  the  west,  Grimsby  in  the  east,  Wakefield  in  the  north,  and 
Lincoln  and  Annesley  in  the  south,  covering  350  miles  of  track,  and 
207^  miles  in  conjunction  with  other  railways,  making  a  total  of  557^ 
miles.  This  company  is  now  extending  its  line  from  Annesley — ^its 
lower  southern  point — to  London,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  t282,257  per 
mile,  the  4^  miles  within  the  London  area  working  out  at  no  less  than 
$2,638,382  each  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distances  between  Manchester  and  the 
principal  points  along  the  line,  together  with  the  fare  for  first-class 
passengers: 


Manchester  to— 


Bamtley 

Cbest6r(C.L.C.)--- 

Chertterfleld 

BoiicaMter 

Grimflby 

Grimsby  Docks 

Liverpool  (C.  L.  C.) . 
l^incoln 


First-class  fare. 


Enfilisti 
rate. 


«.     d. 
4     9 


6 

7 

6 

12 

12 

5 

11 


0 
4 
10 
3 
3 
6 
1 


United 

SUtes 

equlTa- 

lent. 


$1.15 
1.46 
1.78 
1.66 

2.96 
1.33 
2.69 


Dis- 
tance. 


MUet. 

36 

38} 

a60 

52i 

lOOi 

1104 

34 

84 


Manchester  to— 


Maoclesfield(C.L.C.) 

Pen^stone 

B4*tford 

Rotherbam 

Sheffieh' 

Sonthport 

Warrinitton 

Wakefield 


First-class  fare. 


English 
rate. 


United 
States 

eqniva- 
lent. 


s.     d. 
3      0 


3 
8 
5 
5 
6 
2 
6 


10 
7 

11 
7 
0 
9 
9 


$0.73 
.93 
2.08 
1.43 
1.35 
1.21 
.06 
1.64 


tance. 


MUes. 

m 


47 
51i 


aAbont. 

The  condition  of  the  line  is  good  throughout;  the  tracks  vary  jfrom 
one  to  three,  and  the  communication  is  almost  incessant. 

RAILWAY  CABBIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

The  common  varieties  of  vehicles  employed  in  railway  traffic  are: 

(1)  Passenger  train  stock:  First-class  carriage,  second-class  carriage, 
third-class  carriage,  composite  can'iage,  luggage  brake  van,  horse  box, 
and  carriage  truck.  To  these,  may  be  added  the  mail  carriage  or  trav- 
eling post-office. 

(2)  Goods  train  stock:  Platform  wagon,  open  or  box  wagon,  high- 
sided  round-end  wagon,  cohered  goods  wagon,  cattle  wagon,  sheep 
wagon,  coal  wagon,  coke  wagon,  and  brake  van. 

Passenger  carriages. — The  early  first-class  carriages  weighed  3J  tons, 
the  bodies  or  upper  parts  being  15  feet  long,  6^  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  9 
inches  high,  divided  into  three  compartments  to  bold  six  passengers 
each,  or  eighteen  in  all.    They  now  weigh  from  8  to  13  tons  each,  and 
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are  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length  and  8  to  8^  feet  wide.  Garriages  have, 
until  recent  years^  been  placed  almost  all  on  four  wheels,  but  six 
wheels  on  three  axles  are  now  generally  in  use.  A  modem  first-class 
carriage  28  to  30  feet  long,  with  four  compartments,  gives  7  to  7 J  feet 
of  total  length  for  each  compartment,  as  against  5  feet  in  the  early  car- 
riages. Second  and  third  class  carriages,  iu  length  from  28  to  31  feet, 
are  divided  into  five  compartments,  each  from  5  feet  7  to  6  feet  2  inches 
long. 

Second-class  carriages,  originally,  were  destitute  of  cushioning,  hard 
and  square,  on  the  nearly  obsolete  policy  of  making  them  uncomfort- 
able in  the  hope  of  inducing  passengers' to  travel  first  class.  The  Lon- 
don, Brighton  and  South  Coast  Eailway  Company  in  1857-58  was  the 
first  to  supply  comfortably  padded  seats  in  its  second-class  carriages, 
and  the  receipts  of  that  company  were  in  1858  materially  augmented  in 
consequence.  Third-class  carriages  have  been  improved  under  the 
stimulating  example  of  the  Midland  Eailway  Company,  which  abandoned 
its  second-class  carriages  and  raised  its  third-class  stock  to  an  equality 
with  the  second-class  vehicles  of  other  lines. 

First-class  compartments  are  constructed  to  seat  six  x>ersons,  three  on 
each  side;  third-class  compartments  seat  ten  persons,  five  on  each  side. 
A  uniform  width  of  8  feet  outside,  or  7^  inside,  is  adopted  for  all 
carriages,  and,  as  a  rule,  first-class  compartments  are  7^  feet  long 
between  the  partitions,  and  third-class  6  feet  long.  The  roof  is  7  feet 
4  inches  above  the  floor  in  the  center,  and  the  clear  height  of  the  door- 
way is  6  feet.  The  wheels  are  3  feet  7  inches  in  diameter.  Every 
first-class  passenger  on  the  best  lines  now  has  about  90  cubic  feet  of 
space  allowed  him  (the  Great  Western  Bailway  gives  over  96  cubic 
feet),  as  against  26  cubic  feet  a  generation  ago. 

Pullman  cars  were  first  imported  from  the  United  States  by  the  Mid- 
land Eailway  Company  in  1874  (the  Midland  own  upward  of  thirty- 
four  of  these,  some  being  sleeping  cars,  but  the  majority  drawing-room 
and  dining  cars;  they  cost  $13,139.55  each),  and  they  have  also  been 
adopted  by  the  Brighton,  Great  Northern,  and  the  Southwestern  sys- 
tems. As  a  rule,  a  small  extra  charge  is  made,  for  sleeping  berths  only. 
Dining  cars  are  in  use  on  the  Midland,  Great  ^Northern,  London  and 
Northwestern,  and  Great  Eastern  lines. 

In  the  lighting  and  heating  of  cars,  great  improvements  have  been 
made,  the  Pope  system  of  oil-gas  lighting  having  been  adopted  on  many 
lines,  and  the  old-fashioned  foot  warmer  superseded  by  a  system  of 
heating  by  steam  from  the  locomotive. 

BATES  OF  FBEIGtHS. 

Ever  since  railways  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principle  has 
obtained  that  Parliament  should  fix  the  maximum  tolls  and  fares  for 
any  traffic  passing  over  the  line.  In  1854,  the  first  railway  and  canal 
traffic  act  was  passed,  followed  by  a  second  in  1873,  and  a  third  in  1888* 
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Under  the  act  of  1888,  a  permanent  railway  commission  was  appointed, 
to  liold  sittings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  a  judge  of  each 
country  as  its  ex  officio  president,  and  two  special  members,  one  ex- 
perienced in  railway  business,  each  having  a  salary  of  $14,600  a  year. 
Below,  I  give  the  classification  of  merchandise  in  alphabetical  order, 
together  with  the  maximum  rates  and  charges  according  to  the  ^<  railway 
rates  and  charges  order  confirmation  acts  of  1891  and  1892,"  of  the  two 
railways  whose  centers  are  in  this  consular  district,  viz,  the  Manches- 
ter, Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Bailway  and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Eailway. 

The  following  schedule  of  maximum  rates  and  charges  is  divided 
into  six  parts: 

Part  I  contains  the  maximum  rates  and  charges  authorized  in  respect 
of  the  merchandise  comprised  in  the  several  classes  of  merchandise 
specified  in  the  classification. 

Parts  II  and  III  contain  the  maximum  rates  and  charges  authorized 
in  respect  of  animals  and  carriages  as  therein  described. 

Part  IV  specifies  the  exceptional  charges  mentioned  in  such  part,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  made. 

Part  Y  contains  the  rates  and  charges  authorized  in  respect  of  perish- 
able merchandise  by  passenger  train,  with  the  provisions  and  regula- 
tions which  apply  to  such  merchandise. 

Part  VI  contains  the  rates  and  charges  authorized  in  respect  of 
small  parcels  by  merchandise  train,  with  the  provisions  and  regulations 
which  are  to  apply  to  such  parcels. 

Part  I.— Goods  and  Minerals. 

MANCHESTER,  SHEFFIELD  AND  LINCOLNSHIRE  RAILWAY,   ETC. 

Railway  rates  and  charges  applicable  to  the  following  railways  and  railway 
companies : 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company. 

'i'he  Liverpool,  Soathport  and  Preston  Junction  Railway  Company. 

The  Macclesfield  Committee. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
companies,  in  respect  of  the  West  Riding  and  Grimsby  Railway. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland 
Railway  companies,  in  respect  of  the  Cheshire  Lines  railways. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and 
the  Soathport  and  Cheshire  Lines  Extension  Railway  companies,  m  respect  of  the 
Soathport  and  Cheshire  Lines  Extension  Railway. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  and  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway  companies,  in  respect  of  the  Manchester  South  Junction  and  Altrincham 
Railway. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  and  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway  companies,  in  respect  of  the  Oldham,  Ash  ton,  and  Guide  Bridge  Junction 
Railway. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  and  the  Midland  Railway  companies, 
in  respect  of  the  Sheffield  and  Midland  Committee  lines. 

The  Wigan  Junction  Railway  Company. 
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Scale  I. — Maximnm  rate  for  conyeyance,  per  ton  per  mile,  1.25d  (2^  cents).  Ap- 
plicable to  the  Oldham,  Ash  ton  and  Guide  Bridge  Jonction  Railway,  in  respect  of 
merchandise  in  Class  A. 

Scale  II. — Maximnm  rates  for  conveyance,  per  ton  per  mile,  for  consignmeiits, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  schedule,  in  respect  of  merchandise  comprised 
in  the  under-mentioned  classes.  Applicable  to  the  Macclesfield  Committee  in  respect 
of  merchandise  in  Classes  A  and  B. 


CltUM. 

First  20  mUes, 
or  under. 

Next  30  miles, 
or  under. 

Next  60  miles, 
or  under. 

Bemainder  of 
the  distance. 

Penoe. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Pence. !  Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

A 

1.15 
L25 

% 

0.90 
1 

? 

0.45 
.80 

if 

0.40 
.50 

1 

1 

B 

Scale  III. — Maximum  rates  for  conveyance,  per  ton  per  mile,  for  consignments* 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  schedule,  in  respect  of  merchandise  comprised 
in  the  under-mentioned  classes.    Applicable  as  hereinbefore  specially  mentioned. 


Class. 


A 

B 
C 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5 


First  20  miles, 
or  under. 


Pence.    Cents. 


1 

L40 

L80 

2.20 

2.85 

8.10 

3.80 

4.80 


2 
2| 

8| 


Next  30  miles, 
or  under. 


Pence. 


0.85 

1 

L50 

1.85 

2.30 

2.65 

3.15 

3.70 


Cents. 


li 
2 

3 

n 

7| 


Xext  50  miles, 
or  under. 


Penoe. 


0.50 
.80 
L20 
1.40 
L80 
2 

2.50 
3.25 


Cents. 


1 


5 


Remainder  of 
the  distance. 


Penoe. 


0.40 
.60 
.70 
1 

L60 
L80 
2.20 
2.50 


Cents. 


2 

1 

H 

2 
3 


LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE   RAILWAY,  ETC. 

Scale  I. — Maximnm  rates  for  conveyance,  per  ton  per  mile,  for  consignments,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  the  schedule,  in  respect  of  merchandise  comprised  in  the 
under-mentioned  classes.  Applicable  to  such  railways  as  are  not  hereinafter  spe- 
cially mentioned. 


Class. 


A 
B 
C 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


First  20  miles, 
or  under. 


Pence. 


1 

1.40 

L80 

2.20 

2.85 

3.10 

3.60 

4.30 


Cents. 


Next  30  miles, 
or  tinder. 


Pence.  <  Cents. 


0.85 

1 

L50 

L85 

2.30 

2.85 

3.15 

3.70 


li 
2 

3 


Next  60  miles. 

or  under. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

0.50 

1 

1     , 

.80 

ii; 

L20 

L40 

2} 

L80 

3f 

2 

4 

2.50 

5 

3.25 

«* 

Remainder  of 
the  distanoe. 

Penoe.  !  Cents. 


0.40 
.50 
.70 
1 

L50 
L80 
2.20 
2.60 


I 

1 

I* 

3 

3f 

4| 

5 


Scale  II. — Maximnm  rates  for  conveyance,  per  ton  per  mile,  for  consignments, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  schedule,  in  respect  of  merchandise  comprised 
in  the  under-mentioned  classes.    Applicable  to  the  Preston  and  Longridge  Railway. 


Class. 

Penoe. 

Cents. 

if 

'4 

Class. 

Penoe. 

Cents. 

A 

1.25 
L40 
1.80 
2.80 

1 
2 

2.65 
8.10 
3.60 

^ 

B 

3 

c 

4 

1 

|S 

4. 30             81 

• 
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Provided  always,  that  with  respect  of  merchandise  in  Class  A,  conveyed  between 
Dock  street,  Preston,  and  Deepdale  the  nuudmum  rate  for  conveyance  shall  not 
exceed  2d.  (4  cents)  per  ton. 

MAXIMUM  STATION  AKD  SERVICE  TERMINALS. 

The  following  terminals  are  common  to  all  the  railway  rates  and  charges  orders 
confirmation  acts  of  1891  and  1892,  except  as  hereunder  mentioned,  in  respect  of 
mercliaiidise  comprised  in  the  under-mentioned  classes. 


[Per 

ton.] 

Max  imam  terminals. 

Claas. 

Station 

terminal 

at  each 

end. 

Sereioe  terminals. 

Loading. 

Unload- 
ing. 

Covering. 

Uncover- 
ing. 

A 

t.    d. 
0    3 

0  6 

1  0 
1    6 
1    6 
1    6 
1    6 
1    6 

».  d. 

t.    d. 

d. 

d. 

B ' 

c 

0    8 
0    5 

0  8 

1  0 
1    4 
1    8 

0    8 
0    5 

0  8 

1  0 
1    4 
1    8 

1 

I* 

2 
3 

4 

1 

1 

J» 

2 

3 

8 

4 

8 

5............. 

4 

Part  U.— Animal  class. 

The  following  scale  is  common  to  all  the  railway  rates  and  charges  orders  con- 
firmation acts  of  1891  and  1892,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scottish  railways  acts  and 
the  Irish  railways  act: 

[English  money  and  United  States  eqnivalenta.] 


I>eBcription. 


For  every  horse,  mole. 
or  other  beast  of 
draft  or  burden 

For  everv  ox,  cow, 
ball^  or  head  of  neat 
cattle 

For  every  calf  not  ox- 
ceedinff  12  months 
old,  ]^g«  sheep, 
lamb,  or  other  small 
animal 

For  every  animal  of 
the  several  classes 
above  ennmerated 
conveyed  in  a  sep- 
arate carriage,  by 
direction  of  tne  con- 
signor, or  from  ne- 
cessity  

For  each  track  con- 
taining any  consign- 
ment by  the  same 
person  ox  such  nnm- 
Der  of  oxen,  cows, 
neat  cattle,  calves, 
sheep,  goats,  or 
pigs  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  curled 
in  a  truck  of  13  feet 
6  inches  in  length, 
inside  measnTement 

633a 


Bate  for  conveyance  per  mile. 


First 20 
miles, 

or 
onder. 


d. 


ett. 
6 

4 


0. 75     li 


12 


Next  80 
miles, 

or 
under. 


0.75 


0 


12 


Next  50 

miles, 

or  under, 


etv.     d. 


6 


1.65 


1.30 


1(1  0.40 


12 


10 


6 


cU. 


3i 


2| 


Remain- 
der of 

the  dis- 
tance. 


d. 


1.65 


ste. 


H 


Station 

terminal 

at  each 

end. 


a,d. 


06 


1. 30     2|  0  4 


12 


0.35 


10  2 


6 


11 


4.901    Of]  4.20 


12 


H 


1  6 


1  0 


ete. 


12 


8 


36 


24 


Service  terminals. 


Loading. 


<.d. 


cU. 


0  4         8 


0  8 


0  1.50 


1  0 


0  6 


6 


24 


12 


Unload- 
ing. 


«.  d. 


0  4 


0  8 


0  1.50 


1  0 


06 


eU. 


8 


8 


24 


12 


Mlnimnm 
total 
charge 
per  con- 
signment. 


».  d. 


2  6 


2  6 


2  6 


5  0 


6  0 


$0.60 


.60 


.60 


1.21 


L21 
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[EngllBh  money  and  United  Statee  equivalents.] 


Kate  for  conveyance  i)er  mile. 

a^a^ 

J-^ 

Service  terminals. 

Minimum 

Description. 

First  20 
miles, 

or 
under. 

l^extSO 
miles, 

or 
under. 

Next  50 

miles, 

or  under. 

Remain- 
der of 

the  dis- 
tance. 

station 

terminal 

at  each 

end. 

1 

total 
charge* 
^er  con- 
signment. 

For  each  track  con- 
taining any  consign  - 
ment  oy  the  same 
person  of  such  num- 
ber of  oxen,  cows, 
neat  cattle,  calves, 
sheep,  goats,  or 
pigs  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  carried 
in  a  truck  of  16  feet 
6  inches  in  length, 
inside  measurement . 

For  each  truck  oon- 
tainineany  consign- 
ment oy  the  same 
person  of  such  num- 
ber of  oxen,  oows, 
neat  cattle,  calves, 
sheep,  goats,  or 
pigs  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  carried 
in  a  truck  of  18  feet 
in  length,  inside 
measurement 

d. 
7 
8 

ett. 
14 

16 

1 

d. 
6 

1 

ett. 
12 

14 

d. 

5.20 
6.20 

eU. 
12| 

d. 

4.50 
C.50 

ett. 

9 

11 

t.d. 

1  0 
1  0 

ett. 

24 

24 

t.d. 

0  9 

1  0 

ett. 
18 
24 

t.d. 
09 
1  0* 

ett. 
18 

t,d. 
5  0 
5  0 

1.21 
1.21 

The  terminal  charges  other  than  those  payable  nnder  paragraph  4  on  animals  sent 
by  the  same  person  at  a  rate  calculated  per  head,  and  carried  in  the  same  truck,  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  terminal  charges  per  truck. 

Where  the  company  is  required  to  cleanse  and  does  cleanse  trucks  under  the  pro- 
vision of  any  order  in  council  or  duly  authorized  regulation  of  any  department  of 
state,  they  may  make  a  charge  not  exceeding  1  shilling  per  truck  in  addition  to  the 
charges  herein  authorized. 

Part  III. — Carriages. 

This  part  of  the  maximum  rates  and  charges  is  common  to  all  the  railway  rates 
and  charges  orders  confirmation  acts  of  1891  and  1893. 

[English  money  and  United  States  equivalents.] 


Description. 


For  evei^  oarria^  of  whatcTer 
description  not  included  in  the 
classincation  and  not  being  a 
carriage  adapted  and  used  for 
traveling  on  the  railway,  and 
not  weighing  more  than  1  ton, 
carried  or  conTeyed  or  a  truck 
or  platform 

For  every  additional  quarter  of  a 
ton  which  such  carriage  may- 
weigh 


Rates  for  conveyance  per  mile. 


First  20 

miles,  or 

under. 


Next  30 

miles,  or 

under. 


d. 


ett. 


12 


d. 


6 


Next  50 

miles,  or 

under. 


ett.      d. 


12 


3.30 


ett. 


^ 


1.35  I  2} 


Remain- 
der of  the 
distance. 


d. 


ett. 


3.20 


1.25 


2i 


Station 

terminal 

at  each 

end. 


Service  terminals. 


Load-    Unload- 
ing.   I    ing. 


t.  d,  I  ett. 


1  0 


d.    ctt.    d.  ,  ett. 


24 


6 


12 


6     12 


For  the  use  of  a  covered  carriage  truck  for  the  conveyance  of  any  such  carriage  an  additional 
charge  of  10s.  ($2.43). 

In  the  Cleator  and  Workington  Junction  Railway,  etc.,  act,  the  conveyanoe  rates 
«For  the  next  50  miles''  and  {'For  the  remainder  of  the  distance"  are  omitted. 
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In  the  following  aote,  the  East  London  Railway,  etc. ;  the  Festiniog  Railway,  etc. ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Rail  way ,  etc. ;  the  North  London  Railway,  and  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Union  Railway,  the  ratee  for  conveyance  are  limited  to  those  set  forth  in  the  first 
column  of  rates  in  the  above  scale. 

Part  IV. — ^Exceptional  class. 

This  part  of  the  nm.Tlninin  rates  and  charges  is  common  to  all  the  railway  rates 
and  charges  orders  confirmation  acts  of  1891  and  1892. 

The  following  articles  are  subject  to  snch  reasonable  charge  as  the  company  may 
think  fit  in  each  case : 

For  articles  of  nnusual  length,  bulk,  or  weight,  or  of  exceptional  bulk  in  propor- 
tion to  weight. 

For  articles  requiring  an  exceptional  truck,  or  more  than  one  truck,  or  a  special 
train. 

For  locomotive  engines  and  tenders,  and  railway  vehicles  running  on  their  own 
wheels. 

For  any  wild  beast,  or  any  large  animal  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

For  dangerous  goods. 

For  specie,  bullion,  or  precious  stones. 

For  any  accommodation  or  services  provided  or  rendered  by  the  company  within 
the  scope  of  their  undertaking  by  the  desire  of  a  trader,  and  in  respect  of  which  no 
provisions  are  made  by  this  schedule. 

The  above  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  pieces  of  timber  weighing  less  than  4 
tons  each,  but  for  all  such  timber  when  requiring  two  or  more  wagons  for  convey- 
ance a  minimum  charge  may  be  made  as  for  1  ton  for  each  wagon  used,  whether  car- 
rying part  of  the  load  or  used  as  a  safety  wagon  only. 

Part  V. — ^Perishablb  merchandise  by  passenger  train 

This  part  of  the  maximum  rates  and  charges  is  common  to  all  the  railway  rates 
and  charges  orders  confirmation  acts  of  1891  and  1892. 

The  following  provisions  and  regulations  shall  be  applicable  to  the  conveyance  of 
perishable  merchandise  by  passenger  train : 

1.  The  company  shall  afibrd  reasonable  facilities  for  the  expeditions  conveyance 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  three  divisions  set  out  hereunder  (which  articles 
are  hereinafter  called  ''perishables"),  either  by  passenger  train  or  by  other  similar 
service. 

2.  Such  facilities  shall  be  subject  to  the  reasonable  regulations  of  the  company  for 
the  convenient  and  punctual  working  of  their  passenger  train  service,  and  shall  not 
include  any  obligation  to  convey  perishables  by  any  particular  train. 

3.  The  company  shall  not  be  under  obligation  to  convey  by  passenger  train  or 
other  similar  service  any  merchandise  other  than  perishables. 

4.  Any  question  as  to  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  company  under  these  provisions 
and  regulations  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  trade. 

5.  Where  a  consignment  of  milk  is  less  than  12  gallons,  the  company  shall  be 
entitled  to  charge  as  for  12  gallons;  and  where  a  consignment  of  perishable  mer- 
chandise comprised  in  Divisions  II  or  III  is  less  than  1  hundredweight,  the  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  charge  as  for  1  hundredweight,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  1 
shilling. 

Dwi9ion  /.— MUk. 

Divisian  II. — Butter  (fresh),  cheese  (soft),  cream,  eggs;  fish:  char,  grayling,  lob- 
sters, mullet  (red),  oysterSj  prawns,  salmon,  soles,  trout,  turbot,  whitebait;  hothouse 
fruit,  game  (dead),  meat  (fresh),  poultry  (dead),  rabbits  (dead),  vegetables  (hot- 
house). 

Division  III, — ^Fish  (except,  as  provided  in  Division  II),  firuit  (except  as  provided 
in  Division  II),  ioe. 
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Maximum  rates  and  charges  for  the  three  diviaUms, 
[English  money  and  United  States  eqaiyalente.] 


IHvision  I. 

Distances. 

Per  imperial 
gallon. 

Pertian. 

Per  retomed 
empty  cans. 

» 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Penoe. 

Cents. 

Bate  for  conveyance : 

An V  dintnTic^  not  ffzcwkWnv  20  ini1<^s r  t  - 

0.50 
.60 
.70 
.90 

1 

1.20 

1 

P 

2| 

1.50 

2 

2.25 

2.50 

3 

3 

3 

Exceeding  20  miles,  but  not  over  60  miles 

Exceeding  50  miles,  but  not  over  75  miles 

Exceeding  75'miles,  but  not  over  100  miles 

Exceeding  100  miles,  but  not  over  150  miles 

ExoeedinflT  150 miles  ..........l.... 

4 

f 

6 

6 

Station  terminal  at  each  end 

1.50 

1 
1 

8 

2 
2 

Service  terminals : 

Lioadinfif 

.60 
.60 

1 

TTnloaduie 

1 

Distances. 


Kate  for  oonveyanoe : 

First  20  miles,  or  under. . . . 
JSext  SO  miles,  or  under — 
Kext  60  miles,  or  under — 
Bemainder  of  the  distance. 

Station  terminal  at  each  end . . . 

Servloe  terminals : 

Loading ^. 

Unloading 


Division  II. 


Per  owt.  per 
mile. 


Penoe.    Cents. 


Per  cwt. 


Pence. 


0.60 
.45 
.24 
.10 


0.75 

.75 
.75 


Division  HI. 


Per  owt.  per 
mile. 


Cents.    Pence. 


it 


0.40 
.30 
.13 
.12 


Per  ovrt. 


Cents.    Penoe. 


0.75 

.50 
.50 


Cents. 


1* 

1 
1 


In  the  Cleator  and  Workington  Junction  Railway  act,  the  rates  for  conyeyanoe  for 
distances  beyond  50  miles  are  omitted. 

In  the  following  acts,  the  East  London  Railway,  etc. ;  the  Festiniog  Railway,  etc. ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Railway,  etc. ;  the  North  London  Railway,  and  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Union  Railway,  the  rates  for  conveyance  are  limited  to  those  set  forth  in  the 
first  column  of  the  above  scales.  * 

Part  VI. — Small  pabcsls  by  mebchakdibe  train. 

This  part  of  the  maximum  rates  and  charges  is  common  to  all  the  railway  rates 
and  charges  orders  confirmation  acts  of  1891  and  1892. 

1.  For  small  parcels  by  merchandise  train,  not  exceeding  in  weight  3  hundred- 
weight, the  company  may  charge,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  rates  for  conveyance, 
and  the  maximum  station  and  service  terminalB,  authorized  by  this  schedule,  which 
rates  and  charges  are  in  this  part  together  referred  to  by  the  expression  'Hhe  maxi- 
mum tonnage  charge,''  the  following : 


Authorized  addi- 
tional charge  per 
IMffoel. 

When  the  maxi- 
mum tonnaee 
charge  exceeds, 
per  ton- 

When  the  maxi- 
mum tonnflgo 
charge  does  not 
exceed,  per  ton- 

English 
money. 

8.    d 

0      5 
0      6 
0      7 
0      8 
0      9 

0  10 

1  0 
1      2 
1      4 
1      0 

United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 

English 
money. 

United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 

English 
money. 

United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 

$0.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.24 
.28 
.82 
.86 

t.    d. 

20      0 
30      0 
40      0 
50      0 
60      0 
70      0 
80      0 
90      0 
100      0 

9.     d. 

20      0 
30      0 
40      0 
50      0 
60      0 
70      0 
80      0 
90      0 
100      0 

$4.87 
7.80 
9.73 
12.16 
14.60 
17.03 
19.46 
21.89 
24.33 

$4.87 
7.30 
0.73 
12.16 
14.60 
17.03 
19.46 
21.89 
24.33 
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2.  Where,  for  a  parcel  exceeding  in  weight  3  hnndredweight,  the  maximum  ton- 
nage charge  comes  to  less  than  the  company  are  aathorized|  according  to  the  aboye 
table,  to  charge  for  a  parcel  of  3  hundredweight  in  weight,  the  company  may  charge 
for  such  parcel  as  if  its  weight  was  3  hundredweight. 

3.  A  small  parcel  under  this  part  of  the  schedule  may  consist  of  one  consignment 
of  two  or  more  packages  of  merchandise  comprised  in  the  same  class  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  not  less  than  14  pounds  each  in  weight. 

4.  For  a  small  parcel  of  less  than  28  pounds  in  weight  the  company  may  charge  as 
for  a  parcel  of  28  pounds  in  weight. 

5.  For  a  fraction  of  14  pounds  in  weight  the  company  may  charge  as  for  14  pounds 
in  weight. 

6.  Any  small  parcel  (other  than  a  parcel  of  mixed  groceries)  containing  articles 
belonging  to  different  classes  of  the  classification  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  charge  applicable  to  the  highest  of  such  classes. 

7.  If  the  consignor  of  a  small  parcel  declines,  on  demand  by  the  company,  to 
declare  to  the  company  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  small  parcel  before  or  at 
the  time  when  the  same  is  delivered  to  the  company  for  conveyance,  the  company 
may  charge  for  the  parcel  as  if  it  was  wholly  composed  of  articles  comprised  in  class 
5  of  the  classification. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  shall  apply  to  ifetumed  empties. 

William  F.  Gbinnell, 

CatMuL 
Manghesteb,  March  28j  1895. 


STATISTICS  OP  BRITISH  KAILWATS.' 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  British  railways  open 
at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and  the  average  yearly  increase  in  miles: 


Tear. 


1850 
1860 
1870 


Line 
open. 

Average 

yearly 

increaae. 

JfilM. 

6,821 
10,438 
15,537 

MUM.    ' 
285 
881 
510 

Tear. 


1880 
1890 
1803 


Line 
open. 


Average 

yearly 

Inorease. 


MUei. 
17,983 
20,073 
20,046 

MUea. 
240 
214 
191 

Of  the  total  length  of  line  open  January  1, 1894,  there  belonged  to 
England  and  Wales  14,440  miles,  to  Scotland  3,215  miles,  and  to  Ire- 
land 2,991  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  line  open,  the  capital  paid  np, 
the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  traffic  receipts  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878,  and  of  the  five  years  to  1893 : 


Tear. 


1878. 
1880. 
1800. 
1891. 
1892. 
1803. 


Lenffth 
of  luie 
open  at 
the  end 
of  each 
year. 


MOm. 
17,833 
19,943 
20,073 
20,191 
20,325 
20,640 


Total  laid-np 
capital  (shores 

and  loans)  at 
the  end  of 
each  year. 


£606,545,154 
876.595,166 
897,472,026 
919,425,125 
944,857,320 
971,323,323 


Number  of 

passengers 

convened, 

exclasive  of 

season  ticket 

holders. 


665,024,455 
775,183,073 
817, 744, 046 
845,463,668 
864,435,388 
873,177,062 


Receipts. 


Passenger. 


£26,889,614 
32,630,724 
34, 327, 965 
35, 130, 916 
36, 662, 816 
35,815,449 


Freight. 


£33,564.761 
41,086,333 
42, 220, 382 
43, 230, 717 
42,866,498 
40,994,637 


Total  re- 
ceipts, includ- 
ing miscel- 
laneoua 
receipts. 


£62, 862, 674 
77,025,017 
79, 948, 702 
81,860,607 
82, 092, 040 
80, 631, 892 


*  Compiled  from  the  Statesman's  Tear  Book  for  1895. 
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Of  the  total  capital  at  the  end  of  1893,  the  English  railways  had 
£800,680,677  ($3,896,112,174);  Scottish,  £131,884,101  ($641,745,835), 
and  Irish,  £38,758,575  ($188,599,226).  In  the  division  of  the  receipts 
of  1893,  England  and  Wales  took  £68,252,504  ($332,114,484) ;  Scotland, 
£9,130,718  ($44,430,074),  and  Ireland,  £3,248,670  ($15,808,628).  The 
working  expenditures  amounted  to  £45,695,119  ($222,352,449)  on  all 
the  railways,  being  57  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

BABLY  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS.* 

The  historical  account  of  the  navigable  rivers,  canals,  and  railways 
throughout  Great  Britain,  compiled  by  Joseph  Priestley,  and  published 
in  the  year  1831,  gives  something  like  sixty  separate  titles  of  railways 
then  constructed  or  projected.  It  will,  of  course,  be  well  understood 
that  these  were  vastly  different  in  length,  capacity,  and  fashion  of 
working  from  their  successors  of  the  present  day. 

The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  early 
trains,  taken  from  an  engraving  of  the  year  1812,  and  representing  the 
occasion  when,  to  quote  from  an  inscription  written  upon  the  print,  in 
a  hand  more  bold  than  elegant: 

June  24, 1812,  the  fly  engine  come  to  the  Bird  in  hand  and  Leeds  with  8  waggons. 

The  "fly  engine"  presented  has  a  large  cogwheel  at  one  side,  which, 
engaging  in  a  row  of  teeth  laid  along  the  track,  propels  the  engine  and 
the  "  8  waggons  "  attached  to  it  at  the  rate,  we  are  farther  told,  of  "  3^ 
miles  an  hour  on  a  level  railroad."  What  its  capacity  for  speed  might 
be  on  a  steep  grade  is  left  to  be  conjectured. 

The  threescore  railroads  existing  or  contemplated  in  1831  were  not 
very  far  advanced  in  facilities  beyond  the  3 J  miles  an  hour  fly  engine; 
although  the  Rocket  locomotive  had  been  turned  out  by  Stephenson  in 
1829,  and  the  months  in  that  era  were  capable  of  counting  progress 
with  the  years  which  had  preceded  it. 

These  railroads  of  6  and  10  miles  in  length,  as  already  indicated,  had 
been  adopted  from  the  tramways  of  the  coal  mines;  and  they  were 
operated  first  by  horse  power,  and  later  on  by  machines  such  as  the 
"  fly  engine"  of  the  Middleton  road  here  at  Leeds  referred  to  above. 
They  were  soon,  however,  to  be  developed  into  1,500  and  2,000  mile 
lines  and  the  60-mile  speeds  which  have  come  after  them.  Little  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Middleton  fly 
engine  was  deemed  worthy  of  having  its  x)ortrait  made;  and  railroads 
are  now  quite  other  than  they  were.  Their  elder  sisters,  the  canals, 
however,  have  had  no  such  progress.  In  many  cases,  they  remain 
to-day  essentially  as  they  were  left  by  the  men  who  constructed  them. 
A  witness  before  the  select  committee  on  canals  in  1883  says  the  exist- 
ing canals  were  constructed  when  railways  were  unknown,  and  are 
entirely  behind  the  needs  of  the  times ;  and  that  they  must  be  improved 


^  From  Special  Consular  Reports  ''Canals  and  Irrigation.'' 
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before  they  can  compete  with  railways.  Another  witness  states  that 
the  locks  and  waterways  of  canals  are  altogether  wanting  in  uniformity; 
scarcely  two  canals  have  a  common  .gauge.  Even  on  the  same  canal, 
there  may  be  two  or  three  different  gauges  of  locks.  Almost  every 
engineer  who  made  a  canal  seems  to  have  adopted  a  different  gauge, 
although  they  may  form  portions  of  a  continuous  route. 

With  such  conditions  as  are  set  forth  in  this  evidence  and  elsewhere, 
the  short  links  originally  buUt  for  merely  local  use,  the  iiregular  and 
in  many  instances  the  insufficient  dimensions  which  often  even  now 
remain  unaltered,  the  lack  of  cooperation  in  management  following  on 
the  divided  ownership,  and  the  absence  of  through  routes — some  or  all 
of  these  elements  separately  or  in  combination  have  sufficed  to  exercise 
a  malefic  influence  to  interfere  with  and  sometimes  to  prevent  the 
profitable  operation  of  these  waterways. 

BBinSH  OAHALS. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1895  gives  the  following  table,  which 
shows  for  1888  (the  latest  available  statistics)  the  length, -traffics,  rev- 
enue, and  expenditure  of  the  canals  of  England  and  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland: 


Dirislon. 


Canals  not  belongiiifc  to  nilwayH 

England  and  wales 

SootLand 

Ireland 

Total 

Canals  belonging  to  railways : 

England  ana  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

Grand  total 


Length. 

Trade. 

Reyenne. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

2,026 

09 

513 

T<mt. 
27,716,875 
00,744 
489,104 

£1,439,343 
12,  Oil 
89,360 

£861,068 
16,086 
71,541 

2,608 

28,274,813 

1,540.723 

948,605 

1,024 
84 
06 

6,600,304 

1,386.617 

80,386 

437,080 

57, 178 

6,495 

335,503 

26,599 

4,456 

1,204 

8,026,307 

500.753 

366,558 

3,812 

30,301,120 

2,041,476 

1.315,253 

The  following  extracts,  relating  to  British  canals,  are  taken  from 
Special  Consular  Reports  "Canals  and  Irrigation''  (pp.  169-261),  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  State  in  1891,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  detailed  information,  the  republication  of  which  would 
swell  this  volume  beyond  reasonable  proportions: 

EARLY  ENGLISH  OANALS. 


Traces  of  legislation  with  a  view  to  facilitating  communication  by 
means  of  waterways  are  discoverable  in  England  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  I;  who,  in  the  year  1121,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
Fossdike  Canal  (called  an  ancient  Eoman  work)  to  be  scoured  out  "  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  navigable  communication  between  the  Trent 
and  the  Witham  at  the  city  of  Lincoln,  so  that  that  place,  which  was 
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then  in  a  very  flonrishing  state  and  enjoying  an  extensive  foreign  trade, 
might  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a  more  ready  communication  with  the 
interior." 

This  was  in  1121.  Time's  irony  could  scarcely  be  more  keenly  marked. 
The  foreign  trade  of  Lincoln  is  no  longer  extensive.  The  city  is  chiefly 
known  to-day,  and  to  the  outside  world,  for  its  relics  of  the  past,  its 
magnificent  cathedral  and  other  heirlooms  of  departed  greatness;  but 
the  Fossdike  is  there  still.  It  is  about  11  miles  long  and  level  through 
its  course.  Despite  its  old  age,  it  gives  no  evidence  of  senility,  but 
bears  the  barges  which  bring  to  the  good  citizens  of  Lincoln  their 
coals  with  a  surface  as  serene  and  equable  as  when,  in  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  King's  monnetari  at  Nottingham  had  the 
care  of  the  Biver  Trent  and  of  the  Fossdike  and  of  the  navigation 
therein. 

•  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  canals  was  also  in  that  disbict, 
the  Gaerdyke,  cut  by  the  Bomans  to  connect  the  Eiver  l^eue  from  a  i>oint 
near  Peterboro,  in  Northamptonshire,  with  the  Eiver  Witham,  3  miles 
below  Lincoln.  This  work  was  some  40  miles  in  length.  It  has  been 
disused  for  centuries. 

I  The  Fossdike  would  appear  to  have  been  a  prolongation  of  the  Caer- 
dyke,  and  the  combination  suggests  perhaps  as  vividly  as  any  the  mode 
of  origin  and  development  of  the  canal  system  in  this  island. 
.  The  first  canal  seems  merely  to  have  been  for  supplements  to  the 
already  existing  water  courses.  They  were  not  independent  works 
intended  to  supply  a  separate  method  of  transportation. 

As  the  Gaerdyke  led  from  the  Biver  Nene  near  Peterboro  to  the 
Witham,  below  Lincoln,  and  the  Witham  was  joined  by  the  Fossdike 
to  the  Trent  at  Torksey,  whence  the  Trent  empties  into  the  Humber, 
one  of  whose  affluents  is  the  Ouse,  this  apparently  trifling  length  of  11 
miles  of  the  Fossdike  navigation  was  or  might  have  been  the  complet- 
ing link  in  an  inland  course  from  Northamptonshire  to  York,  which  was 
the  capital  of  Boman  Britain.  It  remained  for  a  much  later  date  for 
the  chain  to  be  taken  up  and  borne  by  the  Aire  and  the  Calder  ^om  the 
Ouse  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  and  thence  by  other  canals  across  the 
Pennine  Hills  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

During  the  twelfth  and  the  succeeding  centuries  up  to  the  sixteenth, 
little  attention  was  apparently  paid  to  the  opening  of  new  channels  of 
trafQc  by  water,  and,  indeed,  until  the  eighteenth  century  no  wide- 
spread endeavor  manifests  itself  to  add  to  the  natural  routes  supplied 
by  the  various  creeks  and  rivers. 

LEEDS  DISTBIGT  CANALS. 

The  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of  York  were  appointed  in  1462 
conservators  of  the  Ouse  and  other  rivers  connected  therewith.  Dur- 
ing the  five  decades,  1828  to  1868,  the  traffic  averaged  about  110,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  navigation  in  1872  extended  from  8  mUes  above 
York  to  the  confluence  of  the  Trent,  Ouse,  and  Humber — 60  miles. 
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The  Aire  and  Galder  was  incorporated  in  1699,  and  subsequent  acts 
of  Parliament  were  procured  in  1774, 1820,  and  1828.  In  point  of  con- 
struction and  operation,  this  has  been  regarded  up  to  the  present  time 
as  the  model  canal  in  England. 

Up  to  1872,  there  had  been  expended  on  this  work  more  than  £2,000,000 
(19,733,000),  out  of  which,  borrowed  and  then  due,  there  remained  about 
£500,000  ($2,433,250).  Interest  was  paid  on  this  sum  before  declaring 
dividends.  The  amount  of  share  capital  and  debt  is  not  limited  by  the 
acts  of  incorporation.  Proprietors'  interests  are  said  to  be  estimated 
by  the  prox)ortion  borne  to  dividend.  In  1872  it  was  stated  that  the 
Aire  and  Galder  dividend  had  ranged  up  to  that  time  from  £40,000 
($194,660)  to  £72,000  ($350,388). 

In  1872,  reconstruction  of  the  canal  for  the  fourth  time  was  taking 
place. 

The  canal  was  originally  made  3  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  the  locks 
were  60  feet  by  16  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches.  Under  the  act  of  1774  the 
locks  were  made  66  feet  by  15  feet  by  5  feet  throughout  the  system. 
In  1820  the  Goole  Ganal  was  constructed,  with  locks  72  feet  by  18  feet 
by  7  feet  and,  uuder  the  act  of  1828  these  dimensions  were  extended 
to  the  wliole  navigation.  Since  the  year  1860  a  general  improvement 
had  taken  place  previously  to  1883,  with  locks  215  feet  by  22  feet  by  9 
feet.  At  that  date  (1883)  these  changes  lacked  about  three  years'  work 
of  being  complete  as  to  the  routes  from  Goole  to  Leeds  and  from  Goole 
to  Wakefield.  The  canal  itself  was  then  66  feet  wide.  From  1860  to 
1883  £600,000  ($2,919,900)  was  said  to  have  been  expended  in  improve- 
ments and  purchases  of  mill  power  and  water  rights,  etc'. ;  of  this  amount 
£100,000  ($486,650)  was  spent  on  the  port  of  Goole  and  £32,000 
($155,728)  in  purchasing  the  Bradford  Canal. 

A  summary  given  in  1883  makes  the  distances  as  follows: 

Goole  to  Wakefield,  37  miles;  Goole  to  Leeds,  36  miles;  Barnsley 
branch,  12  miles  (acquired  in  1871);  Bank  Dole  branch,  11  miles  (Bank 
Dole,  18  miles  from  Goole  to  Selby). 

Navigation  of  the  Biver  Aire  to  Eawcliffe  and  intermediate  points  not 
touched  by  the  canal  was  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Aire  and  Galder;  so 
that  the  total  length  of  the  undertaking,  reckoning  canal  and  river 
together,  was  about  80  miles. 

Over  the  Aire  and  Galder  proper,  not  including  the  Barnsley  Canal, 
the  traffic  in  1872  amounted  to  about  2,000,000  tons,  total;  equivalent 
to  42,250,000  tons  carried  1  mile.  At  the  same  period  the  rate  of  the 
Barnsley  was  about  250,000  tons  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Galder 
and  Hebble  556«000  tons. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  the  Aire  and  Galder  is  given  as  follows :  In  1838, 
1,383,971  tons;1848, 1,335,783  tons;  1858, 1,098,149  tons;  1868,  1,747,251 
tons. 

The  locks  of  the  Aire  and  Galder  are  divided;  one  length  takes  two 
boats  and  the  other  length  takes  one  boat,  so  as  to  save  the  water. 
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Three  boats  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Oanal  will  go  through  the  Aire 
and  Galder  locks  at  once. 

A  large  calvert  extends  alongside  the  lock,  with  one  sluice  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lock  7  by  5  feet  (the  ordinary  sluice  is  2  or  3  feet 
square),  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lock  is  another  sluice.  When 
that  is  closed  and  the  lock  is  empty  the  upper  sluice  is  raised.  It  is 
self-balanced,  like  a  throttle  valve.  Three  orifices  open  into  the  elon- 
gated lock,  arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  boats  and  prevent  their  knock- 
ing together  when  they  are  in  the  lock.  To  empty  the  lock  the  upper 
sluice  is  closed,  the  lower  one  opened,  and  the  water  drawn  into  the  cul- 
vert and  discharged  at  the  lower  end.  This  plan  is  used  instead  of 
discharging  the  water  at  the  gate.  The  sluices  are  practically  self- 
acting;  two  turns  of  the  Aluice  handle  raise  it  and  three  turns  lower  it^ 
The  lock  is  said  to  be  filled  and  emptied  with  much  more  celerity  by 
this  plan  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the  gates. 

By  way  of  the  Aire  and  Galder,  there  are  three  routes  from  Hull  and 
Goole  to  Liverpool,  viz:  (1)  Through  Leeds,  by  Aire  and  Galder,  Leeds 
and  Liverpool;  (2)  through  Wakefield,  by  Aire  and  Galder,  Galder  and 
Bibble,  Eochdale,  Bridgewater,  Mersey  River;  (3)  through  Wakefield, 
by  Aire  and  Galder,  Galder  and  Hebble,  Sir  John  Eamsdiu's,  Hudders- 
field,  Ashton,  Eochdale,  Bridgewater,  Mersey  Biver 

The  distances  are  given  as  follows: 


Ronte. 


Miles. 


No.l. 

Hnll  to  Goole 

Goole  to  Leeds 

Leeds  to  Liverpool 


Route. 


Total 


No.  2. 


Hull  to  Goole 

Goole  to  Wakefield 

Wakefield  to  Sowerbv  Bridge  . , 
Sowerby  Bridge  to  Manchester. 

Manchester  to  Runcorn 

Runcorn  to  Liverpool ..: 


Total 


Miles. 


JVb.  5. 

Hnll  to  Wftkefield 

Wakefield  to  Cooper  Bridge I 

Cooper  Bridge  to  Ashton \ 

Ashton  to  Rochdale  Canal  at  Manchester. 
Manchester  to  Liverpool -' 


Total 


83 
13 
24 

4? 
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The  Bamsley  branch  was  purchased  by  the  Aire  and  Galder  in  1871. 
The  fifteen  locks  on  this  branch  were  subsequently  lengthened  from  66 
feet,  their  length  in  1871,  to  85  feet,  increasing  the  viable  tonnage  from 
75  to  115.  This  took  two  years  and  cost  about  £7,600  ($36,498.75), 
somewhat  over  £500  ($2,433.25)  per  lock.  It  made  the  locks  of  the 
Barnsley  Ganal  in  1883,  S5  by  15  by  6  feet.  The  Silkstone  extension  on 
this  branch  is  now  (1890)  used  merely  for  water  supply,  and  is  without 
traffic;  it  is  2  miles  in  length.    It  had  formerly  a  large  coal  traffic  on  it 

The  branch  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  from  Bank  Dale  to  8elby  distrib- 
uted to  York,  Tadcaster,  and  Malton,  with  considerable  trade  in  1883, 
which  still  continues. 
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The  old  line  through  Haddlesey  and  Snaith  to  the  Ouse  was  in  1883 
nearly  disused  on  account  of  its  circuitoasuess,  and  the  locks  remained 
at  5  feet,  the  depth  of  1776.  The  new  lines  to  Goole  and  to  Selby  had 
absorbed  the  traffic,  leaving  but  a  little  in  coal  and  timber  to  the  old 
route.  The  good  navigation  through  Whitley  and  PoUington  is  called 
the  Knottingley  and  Goole  Canal. 

In  1883,  vessels  up  to  167  tons  burden  were  going  on  the  line  from 
Goole  to  Leeds  or  to  Wakefield. 

The  principal  tonnage  in  1872  was  coal,  but  they  had  also  a  large 
traffic  in  grain,  stone,  timber,  dye  woods,  and  general  goods. 

There  were  two  recognized  systems  of  traffic  on  the  Aire  and  Galder, 
the  quick  transit  or  merchandise  system  and  theslow  transit  or  mineral 
system.  The  company  acted  as  carriers  in  addition  to  being  takers  of 
toll,  and  they  do  so  still.  I  learn  from  the  company  that  they  convey 
in  the  capacity  of  carriers  and  by  means  of  flyboats  (hauled  by  steam 
so  far  as  their  own  waters  are  concerned)  large  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise between  the  ports  of  Hull  and  Goole  and  Leeds,  Bradford,  Shipley, 
Bingley,  Keighley,  Skipton,  Colne,  Burnley,  Accrington,  Blackburn, 
Wigan,  Liverpool,  Waterfield,  Dewsbury,  Barnsley,  Mirfield,  Hudders- 
field,  Brighouse,  Halifax,  and  Sowerby  Bridge.  Through  their  agents, 
they  say,  they  also  carry  to  Eochdale,  Todmorden,  Littleboro,  Heywood, 
Manchester,  and  other  places.  They  say  the  rates  of  carriage  charged 
by  water  are  less  than  those  of  the  competing  railway  companies. 

The  merchandise  traffic  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  was  leased 
to  certain  railway  companies  for  twenty-one  years  expiring  in  1874. 
On  certain  percentages  of  liability  the  railways  paid  so  much  a  year  for 
the  merchandise  traffic,  leaving  the  mineral  traffic  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  canal  with  the  canal  company.  Since  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
according  to  Mr.  Bartholomew's  evidence  in  1883,  from  which  I  derive 
these  facts,  through  rates  for  the  Aire  and  Galder  and  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  had  been  arranged.  A  reasonable  and  fair  increase  of  traffic, 
more  than  was  due  to  the  general  increase  of  the  traffic  of  the  country, 
had  resulted. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Company  themselves  had  become  carriers 
since  the  lease  expired,  and  had  carried  merchandise  traffic  themselves 
largely. 

A  recent  newspaper  report  makes  an  estimate  of  the  amount  expended 
on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  from  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking to  the  present  date,  that  is  to  say,  from  1770  to  1889,  and  reckons 
the  total  sum  at  £1,500,000  ($7,299,750),  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part 
is  deemed  to  have  been  contributed  from  savings  out  of  revenue. 

LIVEBPOOL  niSTEICT  CANALS. 

The  principal  canals  in  this  district  are  the  Shropshire  Union  Canals, 
made  up  of  several  canals,  as  stated  below  5  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal,  and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  formerly  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 
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Originally,  they  were  bnilt  generally  with  sloping  sides,  but  more 
recently  the  sides  are  perpendicular,  and  the  towpath  side  is  protected 
by  a  granite  wall,  the  other  side  being  simply  earth,  protected  where 
necessary  by  piling. 

The  locks  are  chiefly  of  stone  and  brick,  but  latterly  concrete  is  pre- 
ferred for  this.    The  lock  gates  are  of  elm,  oak,  or  teak  wood. 

The  Shropshire  Union  Canals  afford  the  shortest  and  best  canal  route 
between  the  Mersey  and  the  South  Staffordshire  and  Birmingham  iron 
districts,  and  the  only  water  route  between  that  river  and  Shropshire 
and  Forth  Wales,  Cheshire,  and  Chester.  They  also  join  the  North 
Stafford  Canal  at  Middlewich,  and  thus  provide  water  communication 
between  the  Shropshire  Union  system  and  North  and  South  Stafford- 
shire, and  also  Warrington  and  Manchester  districts. 

(1)  Chester  Canal,  between  the  Eiver  Dee  at  Chester  and  Nantwich, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  the  statutory  authority  for  which  was  given  in 
1772. 

(2)  The  EUesmere  Canal,  fi:x)m  Carreghofa  in  Montgomeryshire,  where 
it  joins  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal,  to  Hurleston  in  Cheshire,  where  it 
joins  the  Chester  Canal,  with  a  branch  from  the  Dee  at  Chester  to  the 
Eiver  Mersey  at  EUesmere  Port.  The  distance  traversed  covers  86 
miles.    The  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1793. 

(3)  The  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Canal,  from  Autherly,  a  point  of 
junction  with  the  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  near  Wolverhampton, 
to  Kan^ich,  where  it  joins  the  Chester  Canal,  with  a  branch  to  the 
Shrewsbury  Canal  at  Korbury  Junction,  the  distance  covered  being  53 
miles.    Authority  for  construction  was  given  in  1826. 

(4)  The  Montgomeryshire  Canals,  f^om  Correghofa  (where  the  EUes- 
mere Canal  begins)  to  Newtown  in  Montgomeryshire,  with  branches. 
The  distance  covered  is  25  miles.  The  authority  for  this  was  given  in 
1794. 

(6)  The  Shrewsbury  Canal,  from  Wombridge  to  Shrewsbury  in 
Shropshire,  the  distance  covered  being  22  miles,  the  authority  for  which 
was  granted  in  1793. 

The  whole  of  these  canals  were  formed  into  the  Shropshire  Union 
Company  in  the  year  1846. 

The  total  length  of  the  various  canals  forming  the  company's  system 
is  about  206  miles. 

The  canal  from  Nantwich  to  EUesmere  Port  (its  terminus),  where  it 
joins  the  Kiver  Mersey,  is  sufficient  to  pass  lighters  and  flats  carrying 
from  40  to  60  tons,  and  such  craft  are  constantly  employed  upon  it. 

On  other  parts  of  the  system  narrow  boats  7  feet  wide  are  used, 
which  carry  from  18  to  30  tons,  according  to  the  depth  of  water.    The  ■ 
depth  of  water  varies  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches. 

The  locks  on  the  canal  from  Chester  up  to  Nantwich  are  broad,  and 
admit  two  narrow  boats  at  a  time.    On  other  lengths  they  are  narrow. 
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In  all  districts,  the  width  of  the  waterway  is  sufficient  to  admit  of 
two  narrow  boats  passing  at  the  same  time,  except  through  the  lockS; 
tunnels,  and  aqueducts. 

LONDON  DISTEICT  CANALS. 

Begenfs  Canal. — ^By  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  the  engineer  and 
manager  of  the  Eegent's  Canal,  I  am  informed  that,  under  the  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament,  the  canal  was  commenced  in  the  year  1812 
and  occupied  about  eight  years  in  construction,  being  opened  for  traffic 
in  the  year  1820.  It  was  constructed  in  the  ordinary  manher,  but  dif- 
fers from  other  canals  by  having  two  locks  at  each  variation  of  level, 
side  by  side,  to  economize  consumption  of  water. 

The  Idmehouse  dock  has  a  water  area  of  10  acres,  and  extensive 
quayage,  with  a  ship  entrance  350  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  with  sills 
laid  28  feet  below  Trinity  high-water  mark;  also  an  entrance  for  barges 
79  feet  long,  14  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  sills  laid  22  feet  below  Trinity 
high-water  mark. 

The  wharves  and  jetties  in  the  dock  are  provided  with  hydraulic  and 
other  cranes  for  transshipping  and  loading  coals  and  other  goods  up  to 
15  tons  weight. 

The  dock,  which  is  within  and  part  of  the  x>ort  of  London,  is  most 
conveniently  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  theBiver  Thames,  about  a 
half-mile  below  the  Shadwell  entrance  to  the  London  docks,  1^  miles 
below  London  Bridge,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  above  the  Limehouse 
entrance  to  the  West  India  docks,  and  is  close  to  the  Stepney  station 
of  the  London  and  Blackwall  Eailway,  which  is  reached  by  trains  from 
Fenchurch  street  station  in  eight  minutes;  and  trains  run  to  and  from 
this  station  to  all  stations  on  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway,  and  the  Lon- 
don, Tilbury  and  South  End,  Thames  Haven  and  London,  Woodford 
and  Ongar  branches  thereof,  and  also  in  communication  with  the  trains 
of  the  North  London  Bailway  Company  passing  Bow  station. 

Screw  steam  vessels  to  and  from  Liverpool,  calling  at  Falmouth, 
Plymouth,  and  Southampton,  leave  and  arrive  at  the  dock  weekly. 
London  agents,  J.  D.  Hewett  &  Co.,  101  Leadenhall  street,  and  John 
Allen  &  Oo.,  150  Leadenhall  street. 

The  jetties  in  the  dock  are  capable  of  transshipping  and  weighing 
with  great  rapidity  and  small  breakage  coal  from  screw  steamers  and 
other  vessels  into  craft  for  the  Biver  Thames  and  other  inland  naviga- 
tions. The  Begent^s  Canal  communicates  with  the  dock  and  Biver 
Thames,  and  is  navigable  for  barges  of  100  tons  burden.  It  passes 
through  Stepney,  Mile  End,  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  St. 
Luke's,  Islington,  St.  Pancras,  Marylebone,  and  Paddington,  in  which 
last-named  parish  it  communicates  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

Large  warehouse  accommodation  and  extensive  wharf  area  for  storing 
timber,  stone,  and  other  goods  are  provided  within  the  dock  premises. 
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The  company  are  permitted  under  a  sufferance  license  (Class  B), 
received  from  the  honorable  board  of  customs,  to  receive  into  the  dock, 
and  land  upon  the  quays,  or  transship  into  craft  for  the  river  or  canal, 
every  description  of  goods  and  grain. 

The  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  at  this  company's  dock  are 
strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  traders  and  lightermen  on  the 
Thames  and  the  Begent's  Canal,  Hertford  Union  Canal,  Grand  Junc- 
tion Canal,  Biver  Lee,  and  other  inland  navigations  connected  therewith, 
as  considerable  inconvenience,  detention  of  vessels,  and  expense,  also 
risk  of  damage  to  valuable  cargoes,  such  as  grain,  eto.,  in  barges,  con- 
sequent upon  navigating  the  Biver  Thames,  would  be  avoided  by  using 
the  dock. 

The  Great  Eastern,  Great  I^orthem,  Midland,  and  London  and  North- 
western Bailway  Companies  have  their  goods  termini  on  the  banks  of 
this  canal,  and  the  Great  Western  Bailway  upon  the  Paddington 
Basin. 

Orand  Junction  Canal. — ^This  canal  was  constructed,  under  an  act  of 
Parliament,  in  the  year  1873.  The  length  of  the  main  line  and  its 
branches  is  about  140  miles,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  barges  navi- 
gating the  canal  varies  from  50  to  76  tons,  according  to  the  craft  and 
section  of  canal  navigated.  This  company  has  power  to  charge  toll  for 
distances  of  about  100  miles  of  16s.  lOfd.  per  ton,  but  in  point  of  fiEbct 
the  traffic  will  only  bear  a  toll  of  2s.  6d.  a  ton  over  that  section,  thus 
showing  a  large  reduction  that  has  now  been  effected  on  the  expectant 
sources  of  revenue  at  the  time  of  construction. 

This  canal,  for  30  miles  from  the  Biver  Thames  at  Brentford,  Middle- 
sex, was  partly  constructed  by  canalizing  the  rivers  Brent,  Colne, 
Gade,  and  Bulboume,  and  is  not  much  used  for  irrigating  purposes. 

The  Surrey  Canal, — The  canal  belonging  to  this  company  was  con- 
structed in  the  year  1807.  The  canal  is  a  short  one — only  4  miles  in 
length,  being  part  of  a  scheme  devised  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
for  communication  from  Botherhithe,  which  is  about  1^  miles  from 
London  Bridge,  to  Battersea,  which  is  about  3  miles  from  London 
Bridge,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  the  canal 
terminates  at  Camberwell  and  Peckham,  suburbs  of  London.  The 
canal  was  constructed  for  the  class  of  barges  ordinarily  navigating  the 
river  Thames,  and  is  camp-sheeted  for  nearly  its  entire  length,  render- 
ing the  ftill  width  available. 

The  traffic  consists  entirely  of  barges  engaged  in  supplying  the 
wharves  and  premises  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  with  goods  which  enter 
the  company's  docks  at  Botherhithe. 

The  premises  on  the  canal  are  chiefly  occupied  as  tar  distilleries, 
chemical  manufactories,  and  wood  yards,  and  a  large  part  of  the  revenue 
from  the  canal  is  derived  from  the  dues  on  coals  which  are  brought  up 
the  canal  to  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  whose  works  have 
a  water  frontage  on  the  canal.  The  canal  is  virtually  a  part  of  this 
company's  dock  system. 
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Length  of  cftnal miles. .  4 

Width  at  surface feet..  58 

Width  at  bottom do...  52 

Nnmberof  locks 1 

Lift  of  locks feet..  3^ 

Length  of  looks do...  120 

Average  load tons..  80 

Mazimam  draft  of  boats feet..  4| 

Maximnm  width  of  boats do...  17f 

SHEFFIELD  DISTRICT  CANALS. 

The  Sheffield  and  Tinsley  Canal,  the  Dun  Navigation,  the  Stainforth 
and  Keadby  Canal,  and  the  Deam  and  Dove  Canal  were  constmcted 
about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  but  little  improve- 
ment in  them  since  they  became  the  property  of  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field^ and  Lincolnshire  Bailway  Company  in  the  year  1849.  The  size 
of  these  canals  is  such  as  to  limit  boats  and  barges  trading  between 
Sheffield  and  the  Eiver  Trent  to  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  80  tons 
each.  The  use  of  steam  as  a  prox)elling  power  is  prohibited,  and  the 
length  of  time  required  to  pass  between  Sheffield  and  tide  water  aver- 
ages about  a  week.  The  locks  are  small  and  numerous,  and  from  the 
canal  into  the  Trent  only  one  boat  can  be  x)assed  through  at  a  time, 
giving  a  total  of  only  about  twenty  boats  at  each  tide.  In  spite  of  this 
unfavorable  condition,  however,  not  less  than  500,000  tons  of  through 
traffic  pass  the  lock  at  Keadby  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  canals  being  in  the  possession  of  a  railway  company  which  reaches 
the  same  points  between  Sheffield  and  the  coast,  there  is,  consequently, 
no  competition  in  rates  or  traffic  between  the  two.  Thus  the  railway 
company's  rate  on  coal  for  shipment  at  Hull  from  South  Yorkshire 
amounts  to  2b.  lOd.  (69  cents)  per  ton,  or  double  the  rate  charged  by 
the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal  over  an  equal  distance  from  the  West  York- 
shire collieries  to  Goole. 

THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL.  ^ 

.This  great  enterprise — ^the  cutting  of  a  canal  from  tide  water  at 
Liverpool  35J  miles  to  Manchester,  172  feet  wide,  26  feet  deep,  capable 
of  permitting  vessels  of  6,000  tons  to  steam  directly  to  this  city — ^is  so 
nearly  completed  that  the  opening  for  traffic  is  officially  arranged  for 
January  1, 1894.* 

This  canal  has  already  cost  some  $75,000,000,  $35,000,000  more  than 
the  original  estimates,  owing  to  unforeseen  engineering  difficulties,  the 
deceptive  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  causes. 

The  total  fall  from  the  water  level  in  Manchester  docks  to  Liverpool 
is  60^  feet.  For  14  nules  out  from  Manchester  the  rivers  Irwell  and 
Mersey  form  the  course  of  the  canal  ^  but  many  of  the  crooks  and  bends 
of  these  tortuous  streams  have  been  cut  off,  so  that,  with  the  exception 

>  Extract  from  report  of  ConBol  GrinneU,  of  Mancheater,  Noyember  28^  1893,  printed 
in  Conanlar  Reports  for  February,  1894. 
s Since  opened  and  in  operation. 
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of  a  few  gradaal  carves,  the  course  for  the  whole  length  of  the  canaJ  is 
due  west  to  Liverpool.    The  width  and  depth  are  as  follows : 

Feet. 

Average  width  at  the  water  level 172 

Minimum  width  at  the  bottom 120 

Minimum  depth  of  water  throughout 26 

There  are  five  large  locks,  Ave  intermediate,  and  one  small  one,  viz : 


Looation. 


Dimensions 

of  large 

locks. 


Dimensions 
of  interme* 
diate  looks. 


Rsae. 


Eastham,  tidewater. 

Latchf ord 

Irlam 

Barton 

Mode  Wheel 


Feet. 
600  by  80 
600  by  65 
600  by  65 
600  by  65 
600  by  65 


Feet. 
360  by  50 
350  by  45 
350  by  45 
350  by  45 
350  by  45 


Feet. 


16 
15 
13 


The  capital  (I  copy  from  a  publication  of  June  last)  is  thus  set  down : 

Ordinary  shares $19,466,000 

Preference  shares 19,466,000 

Loan  received 27,252,400 

Total 66,184,400 

The  borrowing  powers  are  $9,733,000. 

As  regards  the  Uaited  States,  the  object  of  the  undertaking  is  to 
induce  exporters  to  ship  cotton  and  food  products  direct  to  Manchester. 
The  directors  are  responsible  for  these  two  statements:  First,  three- 
fourths  of  all  cotton  coming  to  the  British  Islands  is  manufactured  in 
Manchester  and  vicinity;  second,  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  there  are 
7,600,000  mouths  to  feed.* 


^  Finances  of  the  canal. — The  following  statistics  were  received  from  Consul  GrinneU 
(Manchester,  June  9,  1894),  and  published  in  Consular  Reports  for  July,  1894,  in 
reply  to  a  Department  instruction,  prepared  at  the  request  of  a  Philadelphia  city 
commission  inquiring  into  a  proposition  for  a  ship  canal : 

I  have  to  acioiowledge  the  receipt  of  your  instruction  to  report  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  since  its  opening,  i.e.,  ''statistics  covering  the 
commercial  success  or  nonsuccess  of  the  canal.''  On  Saturday,  June  9, 1894,  figures 
were,  for  the  first  time,  given  out  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Bythell,  chairman  of  the  traffic  and 
rates  committee  of  the  ship  canal. 

The  traffic  on  the  ship  canal  for  the  five  months  ending  May  was  as  follows : 

Merchandise  in  sea  going  vessels  (211,915  tons) £28, 868 = $140, 472 

Merchandise  in  barges  (63,785  tons) 919=       4,472 

Ships' dues 395=       1,922 

Passengers  (323,056) 3,469=     16,880 

Cattle  (979) 50=          243 

Total 33,701=  163,989 

As  regards  working  expenses,  it  may  be  said,  broadly,  that  the  revenue  for  the 
Ave  months  will  more  than  cover  (1)  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  traffic, 
including  wages,  salaries,  and  stores;  (2)  rates;  and  (3)  a  fuU  proportion  of  head- 
office  expenses  during  the  same  period.  Maintenance  is  not  included.  Until  the 
works  are  more  completey  I  take  it  that  aU  outlay  on  works  will  be  a  charge  against 
oapitaL . 
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IBISH  CAKALS. 

The  canals  and  inland  navigation  enteq[>]iB68  in  Ireland  are  of  three 
classes,  viz : 

First.  Those  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies  or  corpora- 
tions. Under  this  head  are  the  following :  The  Grand  Canal,  with  a 
total  length,  including  branches,  of  165f  miles;  the  Barrow  Navigation, 
partly  canal  and  partly  river,  42  miles;  the  Upper  Boyne,  all  river,  6 
miles,  completed  in  1800;  the  Lagan,  mostly  river,  26  miles;  the  Newry, 
canal  and  river,  35  miles;  the  Suir,  all  river,  16  miles;  the  Boyal  Canal, 
96  miles.  These,  of  coarse,  are  maintained  out  of  ftinds  belonging  to 
their  respective  companies.  From  their  importance,  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  Boyal  Canal,  the  Barrow  Navigation,  and  Lagan  Navigation  will 
be  considered  separately  and  in  greater  detail  further  on.  The  improve- 
ments upon  the  routes  described  by  the  Upper  Boyne,  the  Newry,  and 
the  Suir  were  largely  accomplished  by  means  of  assistance  in  the  forms 
of  loans  of  public  money,  or  by  grants  from  general  or  special  taxes. 
Some  of  these  loans  have  been  paid  and  some  remitted.  There  is  no 
considerable  traffic  upon  these  canals  now,  and  the  profits  derived 
therefrom  are  small. 

Second.  Those  owned  and  operated  by  the  €K)vemment  and  main- 
tained out  of  imperial  funds.  This  class  is  comi)osed  of  the  following 
llDes:  The  Lower  Boyne,  canal  and  river,  19  miles;  the  Maigne,  all 
river,  8  miles,  improved  in  1751;  the  Shannon,  chiefly  river,  168  miles; 
the  Tyrone,  qH  river,  4  miles ;  the  Ulster  Canal,  44  miles.  The  improve- 
ment or  construction  of  these  channels,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  accom- 
plished by  direct  grants  of  the  public  funds  and  advances  realized  frt>m 
local  assessment.  The  latest  reports  rendered  by  the  commissioners, 
under  whose  management  are  these  several  lines  of  navigation,  show 
that  the  total  annual  receipts  amount  to  £6,584,  and  the  annual  dis- 
bursement for  expenses  for  all  purposes  to  £6,192.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  receipts  derived  from  rents,  tolls,  etb.,  make  them  a  trifle  more 
than  self-sustaining.  Of  the  lines  mentioned,  the  Shannon  Navigation 
and  the  Ulster  Canal  are  the  most  imxK>rtant.  The  improvement  of 
the  former  involved  an  outlay  of  £683,312,  and  the  construction  of 
the  latter  about  £170,000. 

Third.  Those  under  the  direction  of  local  trustees.  This  class  includes 
the  Ballymore  and  Bally connell,  mostly  canal,  37  miles;  the  Lower 
Bann,  mostly  river,  50  miles;  the  Upper  Bann,  all  river,  21  miles,  and 
Lough  Corrib,  mostly  river,  23  miles.  The  improvement  or  construction 
of  these  lines,  as  described,  was  also  accomplished  by  grants  of  public 
money  and  advances  secured  in  local  taxation,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  £600,000.  These  public  works  covered  a  period  from  1845 
to  1859.  The  group,  as  given  above,  is  also  a  little  more  than  self-sus- 
taining. With  the  exception  of  the  first  mentioned,  the  latest  figures 
show  that  the  total  annual  receipts  are  £3,261,  and  the  total  disburse- 
ments are  £2,553.  As  stated,  these  works  are  managed  by  local  tms- 
633a ^12 
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tees,  representing  the  property  interests  which  are  contigaous  to  the 
several  lines.  In  case  of  a  deficiency,  the  diflference  is  made  up  by 
means  of  local  taxation.  In  case  of  a  surplus,  the  local  taxation  is  le-ss 
by  that  amount.  The  system  of  management  is  the  same  as  that  which 
applies  to  public  highways. 

Orand  Canal. — This  is  the  most  important  artificial  waterway  in  Ire- 
land. Its  main  line  extends  from  Dublin  westward  to  the  Shannon 
Eiver,  and  from  thence  westward  to  Ballinasloe,  with  branches  to  the 
Liff*ey,  Robertstown,  Blackwood  reservoir,  Monastereven,  St.  Jauies 
Well,  Athy,  Mountmellick,  Edenderry,  and  Kilbeggan.  Its  summit 
level  is  279  feet  above  sea  level,  which  point  is  26  miles  west  of  Dublin. 
The  locks  upon  this  canal  are  60  feet  in  length,  13  feet  in  width,  and 
have  5  feet  lift.  Although  steam  is  used  somewhat  horses  are  used 
principally  as  the  power  for  moving  the  boats.  The  traffic  upon  this 
canal  amounts  to  600,000  tons  annually.  The  Grand  Canal  now  earns 
for  the  shareholders  £1  15s.  on  each  £100  of  the  capital  stock.  The 
construction  of  the  Grand  Canal  was  commenced  in  1753,  and  the  main 
line  was  completed  in  about  1800.  The  line  west  of  the  Shannon  River 
and  the  branches  were  opened  in  1830.  The  entire  work  involved  an 
outlay  of  £2,000,000.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  amount  was  made 
up  by  grants  from  special  or  general  taxes  and  also  by  loans,  a  part  of 
which  has  been  repaid  to  the  Government,  and  a  part  of  which  has  been 
remitted.    The  present  capitalization  of  the  company  is  £165,000. 

Royal  Canal. — The  Eoyal  Canal  proceeds  northwesterly  from  Dublin  to 
Cloondara,  on  the  Shannon,  with  a  branch  to  Longford;  the  total  length 
of  channel  being  96  miles.  Its  summit  level  is  324  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  fed  from  Lough  Owel,  near  Mullingar.  The  dimensions  of  the 
locks  are  70  feet  in  length,  13  feet  in  width,  with  5  feet  lift.  The  Boyal 
Canal  Company  was  organized  in  1784.  The  first  46  miles  of  the  channel 
was  completed  in  1813.  The  remainder  of  the  work  was  completed  in 
1822.  It  received  large  assistance  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
from  the  Union  after  that  was  established.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
was  something  over  £1,900,000.  In  1813  the  original  company  became 
insolvent,  the  charter  was  forfeited,  and  the  property  transferred  to  the 
directors-general  of  inland  navigation.  Again,  in  1845,  the  Koyal  Canal 
was  transferred  to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Eailway  Company,  the 
consideration  being  £298,050.  An  essential  condition  of  the  transfer 
was  that  the  purchaser  should  maintain  the  navigation  and  not  vary  the 
tolls  except  with  the  assent  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Being 
its  own  competitor,  however,  the  company  does  not  utilize  the  facilities 
of  the  canal  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  annual  tonnage  amounts 
to  only  86,500,  on  an  average. 

Barrow  Navigation. — ^This  route  connects  the  Athy  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal  with  the  tidal  part  of  the  River  Barrow,  below  St.  Mullins, 
and  affords  water  communication  to  Carlow,  Leighlin  Bridge,  Bagnals- 
town,  Goresbridge,  and  Graignamanna^  and  thence  by  tidal  part  of  the 
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Barrow  to  New  Ross  and  Waterford.  The  work  was  commeneed  in 
1759,  and  up  to  1790  cost  jC80,769,  about  one-half  of  which  was  derived 
from  public  sources.  It  also  received  other  grants  after  the  Union,  but 
the  exact  amount  is  not  available.  There  is  considerable  traffic  upon 
this  route,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  figures  showing  annual  tonnage ; 
the  profits  to  the  shareholders  are  moderate. 

Lagan  Canal. — ^This  is  owned  by  the  Lagan  Kavigation  Company. 
The  works  were  commenced  by  the  commissioners  of  navigation  for 
Ireland,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  a  local  toll  on  beer,  ale,  and 
spirits  imi)osed  by  an  act  of  1753. 

In  1771,  prosecution  of  work  was  delegated  to  local  commissioners, 
who  raised  money  on  the  securities  of  the  tolls.  Afterwards  these 
creditors  were  constituted  a  company  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  canal 
extends  from  Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh,  26  miles,  and  has  twenty-six  locks 
capable  of  passing  lighters  62  feet  by  14  feet  6  inches,  with  a  maximum 
draft  of  5  feet  6  inches. 

The  traffic  is  about  156,000  tons  per  annum,  consisting  of  coal,  Indian 
corn,  timber,  slates,  bricks,  etc.,  and  return  cargoes  from  Lough  Keagh 
of  sand  for  building  purposes. 

The  company  is  managed  by  a  Belfast  board  of  directors,  with  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  works. 

The  company  are  not  carriers.  The  lighters  trading  are  owned  by 
different  individuals.  Wherever  the  canal  touches,  railway  rates  are 
brought  down  to  canal  rates.  Boughly,  the  effect  in  cheapening  trans- 
portation would  probably  be  about  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  or  perhaps 
even  more. 

Ulster  Canal, — ^The  works  on  this  canal  were  commenced  by  the  Ulster 
Canal  Company  under  an  act  of  1826.  Loans  to  the  extent  of  £130,000 
were  made  by  the  commissioners  of  public  works  in  Ireland.  In  1865 
the  canal  was  transferred  to  the  commissioners  in  discharge  of  the 
debt.  More  money  was  expended  on  the  canal,  but  under  the  commis- 
sioners it  has  been  kept  in  such  want  of  repair  and  want  of  water  that 
there  could  be  no  traffic.  By  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1888,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Lagan  Navigation  Company  as  a  gift,  with 
£3,500  toward  cost  of  repairs,  the  company  being  obligated  to  keep  it 
in  order  for  the  public,  charging  fees  regtdated  by  act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  now  being  put  in  order.  The  canal  extends  from  Lough  Keagh 
to  Lough  Erne;  44  miles,  and  has  twenty-six  ]o(;ks  capable  of  passing 
lighters  65  feet  by  11  feet,  with  a  maximum  draft  of  5  feet  when  in  repair. 
Coal  Island  Canal. — Commenced  in  1732  by  the  commissioners  of 
Ireland,  its  navigation  continued  in  their  charge  until  1787,  when  the 
works  were  transferred  to  parties  undertaking  to  complete  and  extend 
the  canaL  In  1800,  the  navigation  came  into  the  hands  of  the  directors- 
general  of  Ireland,  and  between  1800  and  1831  the  sum  of  £26,240  was 
expended  upon  the  works.  In  1831,  on  the  abolition  of  the  directors- 
general  of  Ireland  navigation,  the  management  was  transferred  to  the 
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commissioners  of  public  works,  Id  whose  charge  it  has  since  continued, 
and  a  sum  of  £5,177  has  been  expended  by  them. 

Under  an  act  of  1888,  it  was  transferred  as  a  gift  to  the  Lagan  Nav- 
igation Company,  with  obligation  to  keep  it  in  order  for  the  public, 
charging  tolls  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  canal  extends 
from  the  Blackwater  Biver,  which  runs  into  Lough  Feagh,  to  the  town  of 
Goal  Island;  4^  miles,  and  has  seven  locks  capable  of  passing  lighters 
62  feet  by  14  feet  6  inches,  with  a  maximum  draft  of  4  feet  9  inches. 
Traffic,  about  15,000  tons  per  annum. 

SCOTCH  CANAI.S. 

The  only  system  of  inland  navigation  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
sular district  of  Leith  (Edinburgh)  is  the  Union  Ganal,  an  artificial 
waterway,  extending  from  Port  Hopetown,  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  a  junction  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Ganal 
at  Port  Downie  (a  large  basin  at  Lock  16),  adjoining  the  town  of 
Falkirk,  in  the  county  of  Stirling* 

The  construction  of  the  Union  Ganal  was  undertaken  in  the  year 
1817.  It  was  opened  in  1822,  but  as  a  property  it  proved  a  great  fail- 
ure. The  returns  from  all  departments — ^passengers,  parcels,  and  mis- 
cellaneous goods,  coals,  stone,  and  other  minerals,  manure,  etc. — proved 
much  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  real  returns  during  the 
seven  years  after  opening  did  not  amount  to  $85,000  a  year,  while  the 
estimated  returns  had  been  set  down  at  $275,000  a  year.  The  canal 
was  not  intended  for  ship  transit,  but  solely  as  a  waterway  of  inland 
navigation  for  passenger  traffic  and  merchandise  between  places  on  its 
own  banks,  and  chiefly  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  therefore 
it  was  for  a  long  period  generally  called  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Ganal. 

The  company  owning  it  worked  their  business  with  great  spirit,  and 
adopted  every  available  means  in  the  endeavor  to  make  their  enter- 
prise a  paying  one,  or  even  to  raise  it  to  a  fairly  hopeful  condition; 
but  when  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Eailway  was  opened,  February 
18, 1842,  it  was  seen  that  the  canal  could  not  long  survive  as  an  inde- 
pendent system  of  passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  the  two  cities. 
A  brisk  competition  was  maintained  for  some  time  with  little  success, 
and  ultimately,  in  1849,  the  Union  Canal  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Eailway,  both  of  which  undertakings  hi  1865 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Korth  British  Eailway  Company.  The 
Union  Canal,  therefore,  although  still  remaining  as  a  work,  is  quite 
absorbed  as  a  business  in  the  interests  of  the  railway. 

The  total  length  of  the  Union  Canal,  from  Port  Hopetown,  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  junction  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Look  16,  is 
31^  miles. 

The  medium  width  at  top  of  bank  is  40  feet;  at  surface  of  water,  37 
feet,  and  width  of  water  at  bottom  of  canal,  20  feet.  The  depth  of 
water  is  5  feet. 
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There  are  eleven  locks^  12^  feet  wide.  Depth  of  water  on  sill  of 
locks,  5  feet  9  inches.    Total  rise  or  fall  of  locks,  10  feet  3  inches. 

The  trafSc  consists  entirely  in  conveyance  of  coals,  stone,  bricks,  and 
other  minerals,  and  mannre. 

The  present  owners  are  merely  toll  takers,  not  carriers.  Other  x>eople 
put  on  the  barges  or  boats.  The  management  of  this  canal  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  North  British  Eailroad  Company. 

The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, — The  Union  Canal  at  its  western  extrem- 
ity terminates  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  an  artificial  navigable  line 
of  communication  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

From  the  Forth,  at  the  port  of  Grangemouth,  the  navigation  into  the 
canal  runs  about  a  mile  up  the  Biver  Carron  from  low- water  mark  in 
the  lirth  to  the  first  lock,  where  there  are  extensive  harbor  accommo- 
dations. Passing  southwesterly  through  Grahamstown  and  the  Carron 
Iron  Works,  the  canal  proceeds  to  Camelon  and  reaches  Lock  16,  where 
it  attains  an  elevation  of  128  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  mark  at 
Grangemouth*  At  Lock  16,  is  the  large  basin  called  Port  Downie,  from 
which  the  canal  sends  ofi:*  on  its  east  side  the  Union  Canal  Kavigatioii 
to  Edinburgh,  above  mentioned.  At  Windford  Lock,  near  Castlecary, 
it  attains  its  highest  elevation,  and  continues  to  preserve  the  same 
onward  past  Port  Dundas  at  Glasgow,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Monkland  Canal,  and  onward  on  the  other  till  near  the  aqueduct 
across  Kelvin  water.  Thence  it  continues  to  the  western  terminus  in 
the  Biver  Clyde  at  Bowling  Bay,  near  the  village  of  Bowling  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, on  the  road  from  Dumbarton  to  Glasgow. 

The  work  of  excavation  was  begun  in  the  year  1768,  but,  on  account 
of  unforeseen  difficulties,  by  reason  of  inexperience  of  its  projectors  in 
such  schemes,  the  canal  was  not  completed  till  1790. 

The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  incorporated  with  the  Monkland 
Canal  in  the  year  1846. 

The  extent  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  all  its  parts  is  38f  miles. 
The  navigation  direct  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  is  35  miles;  the  side 
branch  to  Port  Dundas,  2$  miles ;  the  continuation  to  Monkland  Canal, 
1  mile. 

The  number  of  locks  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  canal  is  twenty,  and 
on  the  western  nineteen,  the  difference  being  occasioned  by  the  higher 
level  of  water  in  the  Clyde  at  Bowling  Bay  than  in  Graugeburn  or  the 
Carron  at  Grangemouth.  Each  lock  is  74  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad, 
and  procures  a  rise  of  8  feet. 

The  locks  admit  vessels  of  68  feet  keel,  19  feet  beam,  and  8^  feet  draft 
of  water. 

The  greatest  altitude  of  the  canal  is  156  feet;  its  medium  breadth  at 
the  surfiice,  56  feet,  and  its  medium  breadth  at  bottom,  27  feet. 

The  canal  is  crossed  by  thirty-three  drawbridges,  and  passes  over  ten 
large  aqueducts,  and  thirty  small  ones  or  tunnels. 
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The  tonnage  dues  imposed  were,  from  sea  to  sea,  5s.  lOd.  ($1.41); 
from  Grangemouth  to  Port  Bundas,  3s.  lOd.  (93  cents);  from  Bowling 
Bay  to  Port  Dundas,  2s.  (48  cents).  Subsequently  tonnage  dues  were 
greatly  reduced,  making  the  rate  not  more  than  l^d.  (or  3  cents)  per 
mile,  but  they  continued  to  be  remunerative. 

.  In  the  year  1867  the  two  canals  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Caledonian  Bailway  Company,  and  that  company  has  ever  since  had 
the  entire  management  of  both  of  those  systems  of  navigation. 

The  MonJcland  Canal. — This  is  an  artificial  navigable  communication 
between  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  the  district  of  Monkland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark.  Commencing  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Glasgow, 
at  Port  Dundas,  where  it  is  brought  into  junction  with  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  it  proceeds  eastsoutheas^ard 
through  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland  to  the  Biver  North  Calder.  The 
canal  sends  off  four  branches,  one  about  a  mile  in  length  to  Calder  Iron 
Works,  near  Airdrie,  in  the  parish  of  New  Monkland,  one  about  a  mile 
in  length  to  Gartsherrie  Iron  Works,  one  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length  to  Dundyvan  Iron  Works,  and  one  also  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  to  Langloan  Iron  Works,  all  in  the  parish  of  Old  Monk- 
land. 

The  canal  originally  was  projected  as  a  measure  for  securing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  coal.  The 
corporation  of  the  city  adopted  the  project,  and  having  employed  the 
celebrated  James  Watt  to  make  surveys  of  the  ground,  obtained  an  act 
of  Parliament  for  carrying  out  the  design,  and  subscribed  to  a  number 
of  shares  of  the  stock. 

The  width  of  the  Monkland  Canal  at  top  is  35  feet,  and  at  bottom  24 
feet.    Upon  the  lock  sills  the  depth  of  water  is  5J  feet. 

By  reason  of  the  advantage  XK)ssessed  of  easy  communication  with 
both  the  eastern  and  western  seas,  and  because  of  its  unlimited  com- 
mand of  coal,  the  vicinity  of  the  Monkland  Canal  has  always  been 
reckoned  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  such  as  iron 
works  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 

The  Caledonian  Canal. — This  is  a  navigable  line  of  communication 
through  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland,  which  extends  across  the  country 
directly  southwest  from  the  Moray  Frith,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Biver  Pindhom  and  two  bold  promontories  called  the  Sutors  of  Cro- 
marty, onward  to  the  Island  of  Lismore,  dividingthe  county  of  Inverness 
and  the  Highlands  generally  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  while  it  cour 
nects  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  at  those  points. 

The  northeast  end  of  the  canal  is  occupied  by  about  23  miles  of  the 
narrow  or  upper  portion  of  the  Moray  Frith ;  the  southeast  end  is  occu- 
pied to  the  extent  of  32  miles  by  the  sea  lochs  Loch  £il  and  Loch 
Linnhe,  and  the  intermediate  portion  has  a  total  length  of  60^  miles, 
of  which  37^  consist  of  the  four  natural  sheets  of  water  named  Looh 
Dochfour,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.    This  intermediate 
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portion  is  the  region  of  the  Caledonian  Oanal,  which  comprises  works  at 
its  extremities  and  23  miles  of  dry  catting. 

It  appears  that,  by  reason  of  the  decay  which  has-been  rapidly  going 
on  in  many  parts  of  the  original  stracture,  much  of  it  has  to  be  renewed 
and  otherwise  improved.  In  response  to  an  application  for  assistance 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  sanctioned  the  sum  of  £5,000 
($24,332.50)  as  a  contribution  toward  liquidating  debt  already  incurred 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Parliament  will  approve  of  further  annual  sums  being  devoted  toward 
the  renewal  of  the  original  structure,  as  suggested  in  the  rei)ort  made 
by  the  superintendent. 

The  Crinan  Canal, — This  is  a  work  at  the  north  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cantire  (otherwise  Kintyre),  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  intended  to 
afford  a  waterway  between  Loch  Gilp  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficult  and  circuitous  passage  of  70  miles  around  the  Mull 
of  Cantire.  The  Crinan  Canal  is  about  9  miles  long  and  contains  fif- 
teen locks,  thirteen  of  which  are  96  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
deep,  and  two  locks  are  108  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide.  Eight  of  the 
locks  occur  in  the  extent  from  Loch  Gilp  or  Ardrishaig  at  the  east  end 
and  seven  in  descending  to  Crinan  at  the  west  end.  The  canal  is 
chiefly  used  by  small  coasting  and  fishing  vessels  and  by  the  steamboats 
which  ply  between  Inverness  and  the  Clyde.  It  is*  navigable  by  ves- 
sels of  200  tons  burden.  The  small  passage  steamers  do  the  distance 
from  one  terminus  to  the  other,  including  the  locks,  in  about  two  hours. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Isthmus  of  Cantire  at  no  distant  date  will  be 
cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  the  formation  of  a  ship  canal  connecting 
East  and  West  Lochs  Tarbert.  The  cost  of  such  an  undertaking  has 
been  estimated  at  £140,000  ($681,310). 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  various  lines  of  inland  naviga- 
tion at  present  in  use  in  Scotland  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  first 
mentioned,  namely,  the  ITnion,  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Monkland, 
are  all  connected  and  worked  as  one  system  of  water  carriage  managed 
and  controlled  entirely  by  railway  companies. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  and  the  Crinan  are  each  quite  independent  of 
railways,  but  both  are  controlled  and  subsidized  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  instance  there  is  no  competition  as  to  rate  of 
cargo  and  the  latter  independent  systems  have  no  competing  lines  of 
transit. 

There  are  no  irrigating  canals  in  Scotland. 

Proposed  ship  canal. — ^There  is  a  large  ship  canal  now  under  consid- 
eration, a  matter  probably  not  of  the  near  future  but  likely  to  be  ulti- 
mately accomplished,  which  i)oints  to  a  waterway  for  large  ships  and 
steamers  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde.  There  are  two  routes 
recommended :  One  involving  deep  cutting,  joining  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
with  tide  water,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000,000;  the  other  by  locks  joining 
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the  Forth  with  Looh  Lomond  and  Loch  Long,  thus  making  an  outlet 
to  the  Atlantic  a  few  miles  west  of  Glasgow.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
loute  is  about  (SS^OOO^OOO.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  promoters  of 
this  proposed  canal  from  the  Korth  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  the  latter  route 
seemed  the  most  feasible  and  received  the  weight  of  commendation. 

One  object  to  be  attained  by  this  canal  is  the  quick  and  easy  trans- 
portation of  warships  from  one  side  of  Scotland  to  the  other,  and  is 
therefore,  related  to  the  subject  of  coast  defense.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  much  of  the  shipping  from  northern  Europe,  notably  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  etc.,  would  choose  this  route  to  the  west,  thus  avoiding  the 
boisterous  English  Channel  and  the  still  stormier  route  in  certain  sea- 
sons via  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  would  also  furnish  Edinburgh,  at 
the  port  of  Leith,  a  direct  shipping  communication  to  the  United  States 
without  reshipment  at  Glasgow. 

It  is  sufQcient,  however,  at  present  to  say  that  the  matter  is  still  a 
project,  and  has  not  yet  obtained  even  the  uncertain  recognition  of 
probability. 

BSmSH  HIGHWAYS.' 

It  is  impossible  in  a  report  like  this  to  present  a  survey  of  the  high- 
ways of  Great  Britain,  or  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  method  of 
their  construction. 

Construction, — Many  of  them  were  designed  and  built  by  the  Eomans, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  nearly  all  of  the  existing  national  roads 
were  designed  and  constructed  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

The  systems  on  which  these  roads  were  constructed  all  involved  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  road  was  built.  Pounding  the  soil  to  make  it  firm,  driving 
in  piles,  or  laying  on  planks  or  logs  crosswise  if  the  soil  was  boggy,  or 
sometimes  placing  large  rocks,  were  the  usual  way  of  preparing  the  sub- 
stratum. This  being  done,  a  bed  of  concrete  from  6  to  10  inches  thick 
or  large  blocks  of  stone  were  carefully  and  compactly  laid  to  form  what 
was  called  the  subroad,  over  which  was  placed  the  road  prox)er,  which 
was  composed  of  either  prepared  slabs  or  blocks  of  stone,  broken  stone, 
or  gravel  and  sand. 

About  a  century  ago,  John  Loudan  Macadam  inaugurated  a  new  sys- 
tem of  road  making  and  repairing,  to  explain  which  I  can  do  no  better 
than  insert  here  an  article,  which  I  find  is  taken  from  the  evidence  of 
Macadam  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1889: 

Macadam's  plan  of  road  making  differed  a6  much  from  the  old  way  which  he  found 
in  operation  m  a  bridge  does  from  a  ford.  Instead  of  going  deep  for  a  ^'  bottoming/' 
he  worked  solely  on  the  top.  Instead  of  producing  a  peaked,  roof-like  mass  of 
rough,  soft  rubbish,  he  got  a  flat,  smooth,  and  solid  surface.  In  lieu  of  a  road  4^ 
feet  through,  he  made  one  of  at  most  10  inches  in  thickness;  and  for  rooks  and 
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^From  Special  Consular  Reports  ^'Streets  and  Highways." 
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bowlders  he  snbstitnted  stone  broken  small.  His  leading  principle  was  that  a  road 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  artificial  flooring,  bo  strong  and  even  as  to  let  the 
heayiest  yehiole  pass  over  it  without  impediment.  Then  people  began  to  hear  with 
wonder  of  roads  30  and  40  feet  wide  rising  only  3  inches  in  the  center,  and  he 
propounded  the  extraordinary  heresy  that  a  better  and  more  lasting  road  could  be 
made  over  the  naked  surfkce  of -a  morass  than  over  solid  rock.  Another  of  his  easy 
first  principles  was  that  the  native  soil  was  more  resistant  when  dry  than  when  wet, 
and  that,  as  in  reality  it  had  to  carry  not  alone  the  trafiSo  but  the  road  also,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest  resistance ;  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  it 
dry  was  to  put  over  it  a  covering  impervious  to  rain — the  road,  in  fact;  and  that 
the  thickness  of  this  covering  was  to  be  regulated  solely  in  its  relation  to  its  imper- 
viousness,  and  not  at  all  as  to  its  bearing  of  weights,  to  which  the  native  soil  was 
quite  equal.  Instead  of  digging  a  trench,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  surface  of 
the  native  soil,  he  carefully  respected  it,  and  raised  the  road  sufficiently  above  it  to 
let  the  water  run  off.  Imi>ermeability  he  obtained  by  the  practical  discovery  that 
stones  broken  small  and  shaken  and  pressed  together,  as  by  the  traffic  on  a  road, 
rapidly  settled  down  face  to  face  and  angle  with  angle,  and  made  as  close  a  mass  as 
a  wall.  Mankind  now  believe  that  this  last  is  all  that  Macadam  invented;  the  rest 
is  forgotten.  That  important  fraction  of  his  discoveries  is  what  has  given  to  as  the 
verb  to  macadamize  ('*  to  pave  a  road  with  a  small  broken  stones." — Skeat). 

Tailgates. — The  roads  in  England  were  until  recently  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  certain  bodies  called  turnpike  trusts  or  trus- 
teeSy  who  were  usually  appointed  by  acts  of  Parliament  applying  to 
separate  and  distinct  districts.  Under  these  acts  the  turnpike  trustees 
were  authorized  to  collect  from  the  drivers  of  all  vehicles  or  from  per- 
sons traveling  on  horseback  small  sums  which  were  called  tolls. 
These  tolls  were  collected  in  the  highroads  at  various  points  at  a  toll- 
house^  being  a  small  two-roomed  cottage  erected  close  up  to  the  road, 
where  a  tollgate  was  fixed.  This  gate  was  a  five-barred  gate  which  was 
kept  locked,  and  opened  for  each  passenger  on  payment  of  the  toll. 

These  tollhouses  would  in  some  districts  be  from  4  to  5  miles  apart, 
and  in  others  would  be  within  much  shorter  distances,  as  the  traveler 
happened  to  get  on  the  roads  governed  by  different  trustees.  These 
tolls  were,  for  a  two- wheeled  vehicle,  generally  about  6  cents  each,  and 
for  a  horseman  2  cents  or  3  cents.  Each  person  paying  the  toll  received 
a  small  ticket  marking  the  toll,  and  the  ^oll  paid  in-  some  instances 
freeing  the  passenger  for  a  gate  farther  on  the  road.  In  some  districts 
tolls  were  very  much  higher  than  in  others. 

These  turnpike  trusts  were  done  away  with  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
I>assed  in  1878,  known  as  the  highways  amendment  act  (41  and  42  Vict., 
c.  77),  after  which  the  old  tollhouses  gradually  disappeared. 

HIGHWAYS  IN  THE  LIVEBPOOL  DISTBIOT. 

I  am  informed  that  some  of  the  country  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Liv- 
erpool have  only  the  natural  foundation,  which  means  no  foundation  at 
all,  are  poorly  dramed,  and  have  been  much  neglected,  but  are  now 
being  more  carefully  treated.  Such  roads,  however,  are  rarely  seen ,  and 
in  the  main  the  roads  are  thoroughly  made  and  maintained  in  good 
condition.    There  is  but  little  of  the  common  <<dirt  road,"  and  this  is 
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made  here  as  everywhere  else  of  the  material  nearest  at  hand,  the  ex- 
pense being  entirely  for  labor.  In  the  vicinity  of  works  and  mines  where 
the  traffic  is  heavy,  more  care  is  taken,  and  granite  is  brought  by  raQ 
for  repairing.  Where  the  traffic  is  lighter,  the  local  stone,  whatever  it 
may  be,,  is  used.  In  some  localities,  slag  and  other  refuse  from  works 
and  mines  are  largely  usdd  for  country  roads  and  for  streets  in  towns. 
Such  cheap  roads  being  the  exception,  it  is  difficult  here,  where  mac- 
adam is  almost  universally  adopted,  to  draw  the  line  between  city  streets 
and  country  roads. 

In  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  the  best  roads  have  a  hand-set  pavement 
for  a  foundation  (the  ground  first  of  all  being  well  drained),  covered 
with  about  6  inches  of  "metaliDg"  (stone)  broken  to  a  2-inch  gauge. 

In  the  Wavertree  district,  near  Liverpool,  macadamized  roads  are 
preferred. 

HIGHWAYS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MIDDLE  COUNTIES. 

The  beautiful  country  roads  now  in  use,  for  which  these  middle  coun- 
ties of  England  are  so  worthily  famous,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  roads  built  since  1878,  made  by  the  turnpike  trusts  under 
special  acts  of  Parliament,  the  first  of  which  was  passed  in  1762«  The 
different  districts  of  the  country,  having  been  divided  into  sections  or 
divisions,  each  several  section  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
separate  and  distiuct  acts  of  Parliament  being  required  for  each  of 
said  sections.  These  trustees  levied  tolls  on  all  traffic  passing  over 
the  roads  under  their  control ;  the  amount  of  toll  demanded,  per  horse, 
cart,  wagon,  etc.,  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  distance 
traveled  between  the  toll  gates  and  the  amount  expended  in  building 
and  maintaining  the  roads.  In  some  instances  the  trustees,  finding  the 
revenue  fipom  their  roads  inadequate  to  meet  the  outlay,  delegated,  or 
contracted  out,  to  private  individuals,  the  collection  of  the  tolls.  These 
individuals,  having  guaranteed  the  necessary  amount  to  the  trustees 
and  depending  for  their  reimbursement  on  the  tolls,  looked  very 
sharply  after  the  just  and  full  collection  of  the  same. 

Under  these  trusts  many  of  the  old  lanes  and  wagon  tracks,  by  the 
proper  use  and  periodic  application  of  hard  broken  stones  (obtained 
from  the  adjoining  counties)  to  the  ruts  and  holes  caused  by  continued 
travel,  have  attained  a  condition  equal  to  the  highways  running 
through  the  country.  To  the  good  judgment  and  judicious  care  of 
these  trusts  is  due  the  present  almost  perfect  condition  of  the  main  or 
country  roads  of  England.  Many  years,  however,  of  untiring  labor 
have  been  required  to  accomplish  such  results. 

These  trusts,  however,  were  abolished  in  this  (Tunstal)  district  about 
the  year  1878.  From  that  date  to  the  year  1888  the  roads  were  under 
the  control  of,  and  maintenance  of  the  same  devolved  upon,  the  local 
authorities. 
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HiaHWAYS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  country  road  system  of  Scotland  may  be  regarded  as  a  growth 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  and  as  a  result  of  experience  in  care- 
fully providing  for  the  public  needs,  by  studying  the  best  methods,  its 
present  state  of  excellence,  approaching  perfection,  not  having  always 
existed,  though  for  scores  of  years  Scotland,  even  in  the  Highlands,  has 
been  famous  for  her  good  roads. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  population  in  some  districts  was  already 
becoming  quite  dense,  and  the  need  of  good  roads  and  how  to  build 
tbem  naturally  commanded  the  attention  of  the  public  and  officials. 
Sixty  years  ago,  and  before  the  country  was  interwoven  with  a  network 
of  railways  and  when  traffic  and  travel  were  already  considerable  on 
the  great  stage  routes  to  Loudon,  as  well  as  to  other  leading  centers, 
good  roads  were  more  than  a  luxury;  they  became  a  necessity,  and 
required  to  be  perfected  and  kept  up  at  any  cost.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  roads  now  are  in  excellent  condition  everywhere. 

Comparatively  few  roads  are  now  being  Duilt,  because  not  needed, 
but  the  old  ones  are  constantly  being  improved  by  cutting  down  high 
grades,  filling  in  the  low  places,  renewing  the  top  dressing,  etc. 

A  considerable  force  of  men  is  kept  constantly  employed  improving 
and  repairing  the  roads,  the  counties  or  shires,  for  road  purposes,  being 
divided  into  divisions,  these  being  subdivided  into  districts,  the  latter 
embracing  from  15  to  30  or  more  miles  of  road.  The  districts  are  in 
turn  subdivided  into  sections,  upon  which  squads  of  men,  from  three 
to  six  in  number,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  road,  are  kept  at  work 
the  year  round. 

A  heavy  steam  roller,  10  to  15  tons,  plays  an  important  part  in  road 
repairing  as  well  as  road  making,  and  though  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction  is  now  regarded  as  essential,  the  larger,  or  15-ton  roller, 
being  considered  the  better  and  more  economical.  One  roller,  with  its 
complement  of  men,  does  its  part  of  the  work  upon  several  of  the  above- 
described  sections. 

Macadamized  roads. — Macadamization,  or  the  process  of  covering 
roads  with  broken  stone,  came  into  use  in  Scotland  early  in  the  present 
century.  Excellent  roads  were  formed  by  placing  in  a  suitably  pre- 
pared road  layers  of  broken  granite  or  other  hard  stone,  which  became 
hardened  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  traffic  passing  over  them. 

Midlothian  roads, — ^Edinburghshire,  or,  as  otherwise  named,  the 
county  of  Midlothian,  occupies  an  area  of  358  square  miles,  or  229,120 
acres.  This  area,  in  the  management  of  its  roads,  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  namely,  the  Edinburgh  suburban,  the  Lasswade,  the  Calder, 
and  the  Galawater  districts,  each  having  its  board  of  road  trustees, 
under  whose  care  the  roads  in  the  respective  districts  are  maintained 
and  who  control  the  expenditure  required  upon  them. 
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In  the  county,  there  have  been  two  methodR  used  in  making  and 
maintaining  its  roads  or  highways,  viz,  those  of  Telford  and  of  Macadam. 
Briefly  stated,  the  Telford  system  consisted  of  a  bottoming  of  large 
wedge-shaped  stones  set  on  end,  sharp  edges  uppermost,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  broken  ^^metal"  (stones)  on  the  top.  That  of  Macadam  consists 
of  a  bed  of  metal  broken  to  a  uniform  size  from  top  to  bottom.  The  latter 
system  has  been  adopted  throughout  the  county  of  Edinburgh  for  many 
years  past,  and  on  account  of  its  giving  a  smoother  surface  to  the  roiid 
Is  considered  preferable  to  the  Telford  system.  It  is  preferred  also  as 
avoiding  the  risk  of  the  large  bottoming  stones  used  in  the  Telford 
system  working  up  to  the  top,  which,  it  is  said,  hapx>ens  in  nearly  all 
roads  having  pitched  or  paved  foundations.  The  first  cost  of  macadam- 
izing a  road  is  usually  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  per  superficial  square 
yard. 

The  main  lines  of  roadway  throughout  the  county  of  Edinburgh  are 
from  25  to  30  feet  wide  from  fence  to  fence,  the  greater  width  being 
required  for  roads  of  much  traffic  or  near  the  city;  and  under  the 
roads  and  bridges  act  of  the  year  1878  it  is  ordained  that  no  erection 
shall  be  built  more  than  7  feet  high  within  25  feet  of  the  center  of  the 
roadway.  The  old  parish  roads  in  the  county,  however,  are  often  not 
more  than  15  feet  wide,  but  these  are  frequently  being  made  wider 
where  greater  traffic  or  other  circumstances  require  the  improvement. 
The  roadways  are  maintained  with  whin  stone  procured  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, broken  to  a  uniform  size  of  2^  inches,  and  applied  according 
to  the  amount  of  traffic. 

HIGHWAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  materials  employed  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
in  this  country  are  broken  stones  and  gravel — chiefly  depending  upon 
whether  the  roads  are  in  a  stone  or  gravel  district.  For  roads  subject 
to  heavy  traffic,  broken  stone  metaling  is  essential,  laid  on  a  pave- 
ment of  stones  set  on  edge  closely  together,  the  top  interstices  being 
filled  with  "  spawls,^'  so  as  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  metal- 
ing. Bound  stones,  such  as  are  found  in  coarse  gravel,  should  not  be 
used,  as  they  invariably  yield  to  lateral  pressure;  therefore  bottoming 
should  be  done  with  quarry  stones  or  natural  bowlders  broken  to  a  suit- 
able size,  so  that  the  natural  rounded  «urfaceg  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  pavement.  The  strength  of  .the  road  crust  must  be  determined  by 
the  engineer  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  traffic  to  be 
provided  for. 

The  steam  roller  for  the  consolidation  of  the  metaling  of  newly-coated 
roads  is  a  recent  economic  improvement.  The  road  metaling  is  consoli- 
dated at  once,  a  smooth,  firm  surfaee  is  provided,  and  the  broken  stones 
are  pressed  in  their  original  angular  condition. 
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BSmSE  OCEAH  LIHBS. 

The  Department  haying  failed  to  receive  any  reports  from  Liverpool, 
London,  or  Southampton,  the  foUowing  information  concerning  ocean 
lines  sailing  firom  those  ports  is  taken  from  the  London  Shipping 
Gazette  and  Lloyd's  List,  and  the  Glasgow  Herald : 

LIVEEPOOL. 

American  Line, — United  States  mail  steamers;  Liverpool  to  Phila- 
delphia, weekly.  See  this  line  under  Southampton  for  further  partic- 
ulars. 

Bibby  Line. — For  Rangoon  and  Colombo,  via  Marseilles.  Takes 
goods  at  through  freight  for  Indian  coast  x>orts,  transshipments  at 
Colombo,  and  for  Burmese  ports,  transshipments  at  Sangoon.  First- 
class  vessels  and  accommodations.  Head  office  (Bibby  Bros.),  26 
Chapel  street,  Liverpool. 

White  Star  Line. — For  Kew  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Australia.  The 
steamships  of  this  line  are  represented  as  first  class  both  for  passengers 
and  freight.    Ismay,  Imbrie  &  Co.,  agents,  10  Water  street,  Liverpool. 

AtUis  Line. — ^For  West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  mail 
steamers  of  this  Une  also  sail  from  New  York  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  weekly,  and  from  New  York  to  Haiti  fortnightly.  Leech,  Harrison, 
&  Forwood,  agents,  Liverpool. 

Melvar  <fe  Nelson  Line. — For  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ajrres,  and  Rosario 
For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  David  Mclvor  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

Booth  Line. — ^The  steamers  of  this  line  sail  from  Liverpool  to  Para, 
Manaos,  Maranham,  and  Ceara.  For  freight  and  passage  apply  to  Alfred 
Booth  &  Co.,  14  Castle  street,  Liverpool. 

Ma>candrew  Line. — To  Spain  from  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow. 
Regular  line  of  screw  steamers  to  all  ports  in  Spain.  For  freight  and 
passage,  apply  to  the  agents,  Robert  Macandrew  &  Co.,  Suffolk  House, 
Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  London,  E.  C;  Macandrew  &  Co.,  5  Chapel 
street,  Liverpool;  or  to  J.  &  A.  Roxburgh,  3  Royal  Exchange  Square, 
Glasgow. 

Swedish  Line. — Liverpool  to  Gothenburg.  Regular  line  of  Swedish 
steamers,  taking  goods  at  through  rates  to  Halmstad,  Helsingborg, 
Landskrona,  Malmo,  Ystad,  Carlshamn,  Carlskrona,  Calmar,  Norrkop- 
iDg,  and  Stockholm.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  Messrs.  Tegner, 
Price  &  Co.,  107  Fenchurch  street,  London,  E.  C,  or  to  Bahr,  Behrend  & 
Ross,  Old  Castle  Buildings,  Preeson's  row,  Liverpool,  and  at  75  Pic- 
cadilly, Manchester. 

McIltDraithj  McEacham  dk  Co.j  Limited. — ^To  Australasia,  Africa, 
and  America;  Adelaide,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Newcastle,  Wellington, 
Bunedin,  Wellington,  Auckland,  and  L3rttleton;  Mauritius;  Victoria, 
Vancouver  City,  and  Seattle.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  Gracie, 
Beazley  &  Co.,  25  Water  street,  Liverx>ooL 
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Moulder  Bros.  Line. — For  Australia:  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Syd- 
ney.   Houlder  Bros.,  14  Water  street,  Liverpool. 

Cunard  Line. — Eoyal  mail  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  and 
Boston.  Accommodation  for  first  and  second  class  passengers.  Steer- 
age passengers  to  all  parts  of  America  and  Canada;  those  by  Boston 
steamers  booked  to  Kew  York  without  extra  charge.  Regular  line  of 
cargo  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Mediterranean  ports.  For  freight^ 
etc.,  apply  to  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  30  Jamaica 
street,  Glasgow. 

Pacific  Line. — Royal  mail  steamers,  Liverpool  to  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Bio  Janeiro,  Montevideo  (Buenos  Ayres  and  Kosario),  Valparaiso,  and 
all  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  calling  at  La  Pallice 
(La  Bochelle),  Coruuna,  Vigo,  Leixoes  (Oporto),  and  Lisbon.  Accom- 
modation for  passengers.  Extra  service  of  fast  cargo  steamers  to 
Chilean  and  Peruvian  ports  without  transshipment.  Apply  to  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Liverpool,  or  to  James  Dunn  & 
Sons,  107  St.  Vincent  street,  Glasgow. 

Anchor  Line. — From  Liverpool  to  Bombay,  Kurrachee  (cargo  for  Kur- 
rachee  transshipped  at  Bombay),  and  Calcutta  direct.  Henderson  Bros., 
47  Union  street,  Glasgow. 

Johtison  Line. — Liverpool  to  Baltimore.    Freight  boats. 

Leyland  Line. — Liverpool  to  Boston.  Freight  service.  Average  time 
of  passage,  ten  days. 

Mississippi  and  Dominion  Steamship  Company. — Liverpool  to  Portland 
'  Fortnightly  service.    Steamships  and  their  gross  tonnage:  Vancowcer^ 
6,231;  Labrador^  4,737;  Oregon,  3,672;  Sarnia^  3,691;  Toronto^  3,316; 
Dominion^  3,176;  Ontario,  3,175. 

Ohesapealce  and  Ohio  Steamship  Company. — Liverpool  and  London  to 
Newport  News.  Freight  service.  Time  of  passage,  twelve  to  fourteen 
days. 

West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company. — From  Liverpool  to  New 
Orleans.  Five  times  a  month  during  winter  months,  and  three  times  a 
month  during  summer  months.     Passenger  and  freight  service. 

LONDON. 

Orient  Line. — Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Fomightly 
mail  service  from  London  (Plymouth  one  day  later,  Naples  nine  days 
later);  for  Albany,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  with  Her  Majesty's 
mails,  calling  at  Colombo,  and  taking  passengers  for  all  ports  in  Aus- 
tralasia. Passengers  leaving  seven  days  after  steamers  leave  London, 
and  traveling  overland,  can  overtake  the  steamer  at  Naples.  Loading 
berth.  Tilbury  docks.  Managers,  F.  Green  &  Co.,  and  Anderson,  Ander- 
son &  Co.  Head  offices,  Fenchurch  avenue,  London.  For  passage, 
apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  6  Fenchurch  avenue,  E.  0.,  or  to  the  branch 
office,  16  Cockspur  street,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

Mclhcraith,  McEaoham  &  Co.,  Limited. — ^To  Australia.  (For  partic- 
ulars, see  same  company  under  Liverpool.)  McHwraith,  McEacharn 
&  Co.,  Limited,  3  and  4  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.  C. 
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Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  C&tnpany. — London  to 
Bombay  and  Kurrachee;  Calcntta  and  Ceylon;  Adelaide,  Melboarne, 
and  Sydney,  connecting  with  China,  Straits  Settlements,  aud  Japan, 
l^his  line  carries  the  British  mails.  For  passage  and  freight,  apply  at 
122  Leadenhall  street,  and  25  Cockspur  street,  London,  S.  W.  Freight 
brokers,  Escombe  Bros.,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Olasgow, 
and  London.    Parcels  4d.  per  pound. 

Bihby  Line, — London  and  Liverpool  to  Rangoon  and  Colombo,  via 
Marseilles.  Taking  goods  at  through  rates  for  Indian  coast  ports, 
transshipment  at  Colombo,  and  for  Burmese  x>orts,  with  transship- 
ment at  Rangoon.  Fast  mail  steamers,  built  by  Harland  &  Wolff, 
of  Belfast.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  Simpson,  Howden  &  Co.,  1 
Princess  street,  Manchester;  William  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  7  Boyal  Bank 
place,  Glasgow;  C.  Howard  &  Sons,  45  Leadenhall  street:  Alexander 
Howden  &  Co.,A38  Leadenhall  street,  London,  £.  C;  or  to  the  owners, 
Bibby  Bros.  &  Co.,  26  Chax)el  street,  Liverpool. 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. -^Yov  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape 
Town,  and  Teneriffe.  Boyal  mail  steamers.  Monthly  sailings  from 
London,  Plymouth  two  days  later.  Apply  to  Gray,  Dawes  &  Co.,  4 
Pall  Mall  East,  S,  W.,  or  to  J.  B.  Westray  &  Co.,  138  Leadenhall 
street,  E.  C. 

OastU  Line, — Cape  and  Natal  mails.  Weekly  service  for  the  gold 
fields  of  South  Africa.  The  Castle  Company's  steamers  leave  London 
(East  India  dock  basin)  every  Friday,  and  sail  from  Southampton  every 
Saturday,  calling  at  Madeira,  Canaries,  Madagascar,  and  Mauritius. 
Betum  tickets  to  all  ports.  Free  tickets  by  Castle  express  from  Water- 
loo to  Southampton.  Apply  to  Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  3  Fenchurch  street, 
London,  E.  C,  and  40  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow. 

Aberdeen  Line. — London  to  Australia,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
forty-two  days.  These  friU-powered  steamers  sail  for  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  taking  passengers  for  all  Australian  and  New  Zealand  x)orts. 
Fares,  saloon,  from  i&50  ($243.30) )  cheap  third-class  fares.  Apply  to  the 
owners,  George  Thompson  &  Co.,  24  Leadenhall  street,  London,  E.  C. 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. — Teneriffe,  Cape  Town,  Tasmania, 
Australia,  via  Hobart,  and  New  Zealand.  Monthly  service.  Apply 
to  J.  B.  Westray  &  Co.,  138  Leadenhall  street,  London,  E.  C;  in  Glas- 
gow to  M.  Buchanan,  75  Buchanan  street;  D.  S.  Mitchell,  178  Broomie- 
law;  G.  Smith,  21  Hope  street,  and  to  Turnbull,  Martin  &  Co.,  8  Gor- 
don street;  or  in  Greenock,  to  A.  Picken  &  Co.,  Arcade. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compa/ny. — Carrying  mails  to  India,  China, 
Australia.  For  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  from  London  and  Brindisi 
every  week.  For  Calcutta  and  Ceylon  semimonthly.  For  China,  Straits, 
and  Japan,  fi*om  London  every  fortnight  and  from  Brindisi  every  alter- 
nate Sunday  evening.  For  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania, 
carrying  Her  Majesty's  mails,  leave  London  for  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  and  Albany  direct,  calling  at  Brindisi,  every  fortnight; 
cheap  single  and  return  tickets;   first  and  second  saloon  passengers 
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only  carried ;  fares,  £35  to  £70  ($170.31  to  $340.62).  For  Mediterranean 
and  Egypt,  from  London  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  and  Ismailia 
weekly ;  from  Brindisi  to  Port  Said  and  Ismailia  weekly.  The  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  issue  return  tickets  at  low  rates  to  India,  Gey  Ion, 
China,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Brindisi, 
and  Egypt,  and  round-the-world  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  For  freight 
or  passage,  apply  at  the  company's  of&ces,  122  Leadenhall  street,  Lon- 
don, B.  C,  or  to  Escombe  Bros.  &  Co.,  51  St.  Vincent  street,  Glasgow  : 
or  for  passage  only  to  T.  Cook  &  Son,  83  Buchanan  street,  Glasgow, 
or  T.  O.  Hunter  &  Co.,  13  Hamilton  street,  Greenock. 

Macandrew  Line. — ^For  Spain.  (For  particulars,  see  this  line  under 
Liverpool.) 

The  Anglo-Australasian  Steam  Navigation  Company^  Limited. — The 
steamers  of  this  line  leave  for  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  from 
the  Victoria  docks.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  managers, 
William  Milburn  &  Co.,  Queen  street,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  2,  3 
and  4  Billiter  avenue,  London,  E.  C 

Aberdeen  Line. — London  to  Australia,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
forty-two  days.  These  steamers  sail  for  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  taking 
passengers  for  Tenerifie  and  Cape  Town  and  for  all  Australian  and 
Kew  Zealand  ports.  For  fares  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  owners, 
George  Thompson  &  Co.,  24  Leadenhall  street,  E.  C,  or  to  the  West 
End  agents,  Sewell  &  Crowther,  18  Cockspur  street.  Charing  Cross. 

Shaw  J  Savill  &  Albion  CompoAiy. — For  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
Australia,  calling  at  Teneriffe  and  Cape  Town  outward  and  Bio  and 
Teneriffe  homeward.  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company,  Limited, 
dispatch  their  royal  mail  steamers  from  London  (Royal  Albert  dock) 
every  four  weeks,  leaving  Plymouth  two  days  later.  Passengers  con- 
veyed to  Teneriffe  and  the  Cape.  Cheap  rates,  single  and  return. 
Round-the-world  tours.  Apply  to  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Company, 
Limited,  34  Leadenhall  street,  E.  C. ;  or  51  Pall  Mall,  S.  W.  Conti- 
nental freight  agent,  August  Blumenthal,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and 
Rotterdam. 

Houlder  Bro?s  Line. — ^Australia,  River  Plate,  etc.  Houlder  Bros.  & 
Co.'s  regular  line  of  steamers  for  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney  j 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario,  calling  at  Las  Palmas;  Cape 
Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Natal,  Mauritius,  etc.  Hould^  Bros.  &  Co.,  146 
Leadenhall  street,  London,  and  at  372  Cuyo,  Buenos  Ayres. 

National  Line. — To  New  York,  weekly.  Special  accommodations  for 
conveyance  of  horses  and  live  stock.  The  National  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Limited,  offices,  44  and  45  Leadenhall  street,  E.  C. 

(The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for 
1894  says  of  the  National  Line:  This  is  the  pioneer  line  in  carrying 
across  the  Atlantic  meat  in  refrigerators  and  live  stock.) 

Bed  Cross  Line. — London  to  Moscow,  via  St.  Petersburg,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Grand  Russian  Railway  Company.  Departures  every 
few  days  by  the  steamers  of  the  Red  Cross  Line.    Loading  berth  Mill- 
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wall  docks.  Apply  in  St  Petersburg  to  Alfred  Henley  &  Co.;  in 
Moscow  to  Prollius  &  Wirckau;  in  London  to  0.  M.  Norwood  &  Co.,  21 
Billiter  street,  or  to  J.  D.  Hewett  &  Co.,  101  Leadenhall  street. 

Wilson-Hill  Line. — Service,  chiefly  freight,  from  London  to  New  York, 
abont  every  week,  according  to  the  conditions  of  trade. 

Atlantic  Transport  Line. — ^Weekly  passenger  transport  service,  Lon- 
don to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

Fumess  Line. — ^London  to  St.  John,  New  Bronswick,  touching  at 
Halifax.  Four  steamers  of  1,400  tons  each,  fitted  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers; are  well  eqaipped  and  in  good  condition.  (Beport  of  Ameri- 
can consul  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.) 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Atnerietm  Line. — ^United  States  mail  steamers,  Southampton  to  New 
York  direct  every  Saturday.  Liverpool,  Philadelphia  service,  every 
Wednesday.  Apply  to  Bichardson,  Si>ence  &  Co.,  Southampton  or 
Liverpool;  or  A.  Malcolm,  40  St.  Enoch  Square;  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
S3  Buchanan  street,  and!}! .  Buchanan,  75  Buchanan  street,  Glasgow. 

North  Oerman  Lloyd  Line. — The  steamers  of  this  line  leave  Southamp- 
ton for  New  York  direct  on  Wednesdays.  Average  passage,  seven  and 
a  half  days.  Special  train  from  Waterloo  station  on  morning  of  sailing. 
Reduced  cabin  rates  through  from  London. 

Mail  service  from  Southampton,  taking  passengers  for  Egypt,  Aden, 
Colombo,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
These  steamers  offer  accommodation  to  first  and  second  dsas  passen- 
gers; also  third-class  fares,  outward  and  homeward. 

Apply  to  Keller,  WaUis  &  Co.,  32  Cockspur  street,  Charing  Cross;  65, 
66,  and  67  Gracechurch  street,  London;  and  at  Manchester  and 
Southampton  (telegrams,  Tuetonic,  London) ;  or  Phillipps  &  Graves, 
Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  E.  C. 

RoptU  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. — ^To  Brazil  and  Biver  Plate,  West 
Indies,  Galifomia,  and  British  Columbia,  from  Southampton,  as  under : 
On  every  alternate  Friday  to  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres;  also,  every  fourth  Friday  to 
St.  Vincent  and  Maceio.  On  every  alternate  Wednesday  for  the  West 
Indies,  Pacific,  California,  British  Columbia,  etc.  A  steamer  also  leaves 
London  every  four  weeks  for  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
Jamaica,  Savanilla,  Carthagena,  Colon,  Limon,  and  Greytown.  Full 
particulars  can  be  had  on  application  at  the  company's  offices,  South- 
ampton; Alexander  A.  Laird  &  Co.,  52  Bobertson  street,  Glasgow;  or 
to  J.  M.  Lloyd,  secretary,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moor- 
gate  street,  London,  or  29  Cockspur  street,  S.  W. 

Union  Linc—MsSl  steamers  to  gold  fields  of  South  Africa,  Natal  and 
East  Africa,  Madeira  and  Teneriffe.  Departures  from  Southampton 
every  Saturday.  Union  Line  express  from  Waterloo  every  Saturday. 
Free  railway  tickets  from  London  to  Southampton.  Goods  collected 
daily  in  Glasgow  by  Clyde  Shipping  Company  for  transshipment  at 
533a 13 
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Southampton.  Apply  to  Union  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  South- 
ampton, and  South  AMcan  House,  94  to  96  Bishopsgate  street,  Within, 
London,  E.  C. ;  or  to  F.  W.  Allan  &  Co.,  125  Buchanan  street,  Glasgow. 
For  ocean  lines  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  see  reports  from  Glasgow  and 
Belfast. 


WALES. 

WELSH   OOAL  FIELDS. 

The  extensive  development  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  South 
Wales  coal  district,  whose  numerous  little  valleys  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  robbed  of  their  Arcadian  simplicity  and  transformed  into 
veritable  beehives  of  industry,  is  resi>onsible  for  the  creation  of  most  of 
its  highways  of  commerce;  therefore,  introductory  references  to  the 
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Hap  showing  the  relatioii  of  Cardiff  to  the  Welsh  coal  field,  its  railway  comnninication  with  the  mid- 
lands and  its  maritime  position. 

natural  featured  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales 
are  essential  to  a  due  appreciation  thereof;  and  this  will  doubtless  be 
enhanced  by  the  outline  map  showing  its  maritime  position.  That 
development,  during  a  comparatively  recent  period,  has,  in  spite  of 
universal  depression  of  trade,  been  of  quite  a  phenomenal  character,  as 
may  be  seen  from  tbe  fact  that,  since  the  year  1875,  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  cleared  at  the  port  of  Cardiff,  the  metropolis  of  South  Wales, 
has  actually  trebled,  and  placed  the  port  a  good  third  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  shipping  cleared,  and  the  first  port  in,  probably,  the 
entire  world  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared 
in  1 893  was  no  less  than  7,123,602,  the  coal  exports  being  10,000,000 
tons;  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  Welsh  steam  coal  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  figures  will  increase  for  many  years  to  come.  Huge 
docks  are  about  to  be  added  to  those  already  in  existence  with  a  view 
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to  meet  the  enlarged  demand  from  foreign  conntrieSy  while  local  rail- 
way facilities  are  being  improved  on  every  hand. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  coal  field  will  disclose  the  fact  that  its 
nearness  to  the  Bristol  Channel  admits  of  the  coal  being  speedily 
shipped  ready  for  transport  across  the  sea,  and  that  the  railway  com- 
munication with  London,  Liverpool,  and  the  other  })opulous  centers  of 
the  country  by  means  of  the  three  principal  trunk  lines  of  the  Kingdom, 
viz,  the  Great  Western,  the  London  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Mid- 
land systems^  respectively,  indicate  an  enormous  railway  traffic.  Goal, 
steel,  and  tin  are  widely  distributed  in  this  way,  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
shipping  a  large  (quantity  of  Welsh  coal  for  export  and  bunker  purposes, 
to  say  nothing  of  steel  rails  and  tin  plates.  Hence,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  inilustries  of  South  Wales  are  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  no  report  on  the  highways  of  commerce  pertaining  to  this  district 
would  be  complete  without  special  attention  being  called  to  the  coun- 
try's characteristics. 

The  area  of  the  South  Wales  coal  field  is  906  square  miles,  and  it 
resembles  in  shape  a  pear,  the  basin  of  one  coal  field  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  x>6rfect  in  the  world)  having  its  center 
near  a  town  called  Ponty-Pridd,  a  dozen  miles  from  GardifT.  Along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  Newport,  the  docks  there  and  those  at  Cardiff 
and  Swansea,  together  with  those  of  several  smaller  ports,  are  within 
easy  reach,  and  all  engage  more  or  less  in  the  shipment  of  coal.  The 
import  trade,  on  the  other  Land,  is  insignificant,  because  hitherto  Welsh 
capitalists  have  been  kept  so  busy  by  their  coal  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  devote  attention  to  imports;  yet  there  is  much  said  and  written, 
locally,  about  developing  these  at  Cardiff  in  the  near  future. 

The  coal  field  is  served  by  a  number  of  competing  lines,  and  every 
year  large  sums  of  money  are  sunk  in  Parliamentary  warfare  on  the 
part  of  those  who  either  promote  or  oppose  new  schemes  of  railway 
extension,  the  jealousy  of  rival  proprietary  interests  being  brought  to 
bear  against  any  and  every  scheme  brought  forward.  So  that  South 
Wales  is  an  El  Dorado  to  lawyers  as  well  as  mine  operators. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  export  trade  of  the  South  Wales  ports, 
Swansea  stands  alone  in  having  an  ocean  line  providing  regular  com- 
munication with  New  York  and  Baltimore,  for  no  other  Welsh  port  has 
any  established  ocean  line.  Speaking  generally,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vessels  plying  between  Cardiff  and  elsewhere  are  ocean  tramps, 
dependent  upon  the  agents  of  their  owners  for  chartering,  because  from 
no  part  of  theworld  can  return  cargoes  beobtainedin  sufficient  quantities 
to  allow  of  regular  communication.  Exceptions  in  one  or  two  respects  to 
the  general  rule  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  iron- 
ore  trade  with  Spain.  The  era  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens  steel  making 
abolished  the  use  of  native  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  so  within 
the  past  twenty  years  a  considerable  trade  has  sprung  up  between  Car- 
diff and  certain  Spanish  x)orts,  notably  Bilbao,  and  vessels  arriving 
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with  ore  take  oat,  as  a  rale,  coal  for  one  or  other  of  the  French  ports 
on  their  way  back  to  Spain,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  boats  are  chartered 
in  France  to  run  to  Spain  for  a  cargo  of  ore  to  be  brought  here.  Fre- 
quent communication  with  Mediterranean  ports  takes  place  in  the  case 
of  many  vessels,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  mine  operator,  shipper, 
and  shipowner  are  represented  in  the  same  corporation,  and  oftentimes 
these  ^^ coalers''  run  to  the  same  point;  but  speaking  generally,  nothing 
is  so  regular  as  the  irregularity  of  the  trips  run. 

I  may  here  add  that  what  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  enterprise 
is  being  initiated  by  a  local  firm,  who  intend  putting  on  a  fleet  of  ten 
steamboats  to  ply  between  Odessa  and  Rotterdam  with  grain,  and  thence 
to  Cardiff  with  general  cargoes;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Midlands  will 
be  extensively  tapped  for  the  outward-bound  voyages  from  Gardij£ 

The  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  about  twenty  years  ago 
between  Cardiff  and  ISew  York  was  not  successfril;  but  in  the  mean- 
time Cardiff  has  more  than  doubled  itself,  and  facilities  for  sending 
American  produce  inland  have  been  immensely  improved,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  rates  quoted  by  the  railway  companies  having  local  con- 
nections are  such  as  to  enable  an  imx)ortation  of  American  produce  to 
be  carried  on  with  profit.  When  a  similar  enterprise  is  again  started, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case  sooner  or  later,  the  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  trade  will  be  more  vigorous,  and  will  consequently  command 
better  results. 

A  company  is  being  formed  to  promote  a  new  Anglo-Canadian  serv- 
ice, as  it  is  called,  and  a  Mr.  James  Hnddard,  the  managing  director  ot 
that  company,  has  been  instituting  inquiries  respecting  facilities  for  a 
new  and  direct  route  to  Canada;  also  to  Australia,  India,  Japan,  etc. 
He  has  visited  Milford  Haven  already,  and  has  selected  it  as  one  of  the 
ports  on  the  English  side  from  which  the  final  choice  of  a  point  of 
departure  will  be  made.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Huddard,  Mr.  Colman, 
C.  M.  Ot.y  secretary  for  Canada  in  England,  and  all  forming  the  party 
of  inspection,  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  that 
port.  A  deputation  from  Cardiff  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Huddard  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  immense  saving  in  the  matter  of  the  bunker  coal 
available  at  Cardiff,  which  port  was  also  shown  to  be  exceUently  situated 
as  a  distributing  center  for  the  populous  South  Wales  mineral  district, 
and  in  having  means  of  ready  communication  with  the  Midlands  and 
London.  Cardiff  is  already  within  three  and  three-quarters  hours  of 
London,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  large  transatlantic  passenger  traffic, 
the  time  might  be  reduced  to  three  and  one-half  hours.  A  deep  sea- 
water  entrance  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  should  Cardiff  be 
chosen;  but  as  the  Bute  interests  are  anxious  to  have  the  new  ships 
enter  their  docks  here  the  work  would  certainly  be  accomplished  within 
the  period  of  eighteen  'months  which  will  be  occupied  In  building  the 
ships. 

The  coastwise  trafSc  is  not  very  considerable,  and  is  somewhat  irreg- 
ular; daily  trips,  however,  are  run  to  Bristol  for  both  passengers  and 
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freight,  and  a  number  of  pleasure  boats  make  frequent  runs  in  the 
channel.  The  most  ambitious  scheme  affecting  Cardiff  is  the  formation 
of  a  harbor  trust,  which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  several  years 
past.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  city  to  specially  investigate  the 
subject,  presented  an  exhaustive  report  early  this  year  in  favor  of  the 
project.  The  committee  are  now  asking  for  authority  to  engage  experts 
to  examine  the  books  of  the  various  companies  to  be  dealt  with,  and  to 
report  ui)on  the  earnings,  etc.,  the  desire  of  the  city  corporation  being 
to  acquire  not  only  the  dock  and  the  adjacent  properties,  but  also  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  large  area  of  vacant  land  in  the  vicinity  which 
would  become  very  valuable  as  sites  of  factories  and  houses  in  close 
proximity  to  the  docks.  The  great  object  in  view  is  the  floating  of  the 
natural  harbor,  and  no  place  better  suited  for  a  great  port  can  be  found 
on  this  coast  line;  for,  besides  the  water,  there  are  here  good  shelter 
and  the  cheapest  fuel.  One  consideration,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  is  that  if  the  harbor  were  floated  Cardiff  would  become 
a  competitor  for  the  Atlantic  traffic,  its  geographical  position  being 
better  than  that  of  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
coal  field  giving  it  a  great  advantage  over  MiUbrd  Haven. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  coast  line  is  skirted  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  largest  in 
the  country,  so  far  as  mileage  is  concerned,  and  it  has,  consequently, 
the  lion's  share  of  the  general  traffic,  because  of  being  in  communication 
with  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  besides  affording  the  most 
direct  route  to  London.  The  Great  Western  has  thus  practically  a 
monopoly  in  dealing  with  the  traffic  between  the  ports  and  London,  and 
absolutely  so  in  respect  of  passengers,  it  being  generally  accepted  as  a 
foct  that  the  returns  from  the  Cardiff  depot  are  larger  than  from  any 
other  station  on  the  system,  with  the  exception  of  Paddington  (London). 
The  distance  between  Cardiff  and  London,  via  the  Severn  Tunnel  is  156^ 
miles;  and  via  Gloucester,  170  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  the  freight, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  passenger  traffic,  being  carried  along  the  latter 
route.  The  line  touches  the  South  Wales  district  at  Newport,  12  miles 
nearer  London  than  is  Cardiff,  and  the  South  Wales  branch  proceeds 
by  way  of  the  other  ports  to  Milford  Haven,  its  terminus,  which  is  a 
distance  of  271  miles  fh)m  London  by  the  nearer  route. 

At  Newxwrt,  a  branch  runs  to  Pontypool  Junction,  8  miles  distant, 
and  here  subsidiary  branches  run  in  various  districts  to  the  western 
valleys  of  the  coal  fields;  junctions  being  formed  also  with  lines  in  the 
eastern  valleys,  the  heads  of  which  are  generally  at  a  distance  of  about 
20  miles  from  Newport  or  Cardiff. 

The  Great  Western  does  not  differ  from  any  of  the  other  railways  in 
being  beyond  praise,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  tracks  is  concerned, 
for  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  greatest  care  appears  to  be  taken  for 
the  safety  of  life  and  limb,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  fatalities 
on  the  railways  is  comparatively  small.  The  lines  are  invariably  fenced 
m  and  have  scarcely  any  grade-level  crossings,  the  board  of  trade  regu- 
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lations  making  it  incumbent  to  avoid  such  wherever  [K)ssible.  Depots 
are,  in  all  cases,  inclosed,  and  even  the  smaller  places  have  two  plat- 
forms, the  larger  depots  having  more  than  that  number.  At  Cardiff, 
there  are  three  depots,  and  owing  to  the  large  volume  of  traflBc  the 
Great  Western  station  is  about  being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £150,000 
($729,900).  The  tracks  are  all  56J  inches  gauge,  with  an  intervening 
space  of  6  feet,  and  they  are  well  ballasted  with  cinder  (obtained  from 
the  steel  works  in  the  district)  or  limestone  to  a  depth  of  about  IS 
inches.  The  rails  used  on  the  (Jreat  Western  system  are  of  a  heavy 
section  (double-head),  weighing  94  pounds  per  yard,  each  rail  being  32 
feet  in  length,  while  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway's  rails  are 
30  feet  in  length,  and  are  of  a  "bull-head"  section,  weighing  96  pounds 
per  yard.  (These  figures  do  not  apply  to  the  bridge  rails,  which  are 
considerably  heavier.) 

The  double-head  rail  finds  most  favor  among  the  railways  generally 
because  the  "bull-head"  will  not  allow  of  its  being  turned  upside  down 
when  the  upper  crown  has  been  worn  thin.  The  bridge  rail,  I  may 
add,  is  a  hollowed  enlargement  of  theT-head  rail  (which  latter  is  rarely 
used  here),  the  bridge  rail  having  thus  a  different  section  to  allow  of  it^ 
being  laid  on  longitudinal  sleepers.  The  sleepers  are  invariably  creo- 
soted,  and  ordinarily  are  placed  about  3  feet  fron)  center  to  center,  each 
having  fixed  upon  its  surface  at  both  ends  a  "chair"  fastened  thereto 
by  spikes  and  wood  screws.  The  rail  passes  through  the  chair  and 
bears  against  the  inside  end  of  the  open  seat,  an  oaken  key  slightly 
tapered  being  used  as  a  wedge  and  driven  home  by  a  hand  hammer  on 
the  outer  side.  Every  morning,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  an  hoar 
later  in  the  winter,  the  ganger  walks  his  "  length,"  viz,  the  section  of 
the  line  under  his  control,  to  see  that  the  wedge  keys  are  tight,  and 
that  his  section  is  in  perfect  condition  generally.  At  depots  and  junc- 
tions he  has  also  the  care  of  the  switch  points. 

On  all  tracks  along  which  passengers  or  through  freights  are  con- 
veyed, the  points  are  attached  to  signal  cabins,  and  are  connected  with 
an  interlocking  system  which  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector 
appointed  by  the  board  of  trade  before  any  line  can  be  opened  for 
traffic.  Not  only  have  the  facing  points  to  be  interlocked  with  the  sig- 
nals, but  each  pair  of  points  has  a  crossbar  connection  with  two  nearly 
center  holes,  into  one  of  which  a  plunger,  measuring  a  couple  of  inches 
in  diameter,  enters,  and  thus  insures  the  closing  of  the  corresponding 
tongue  before  the  lever  attached  to  the  semaphore  signal  can  be  moved 
and  the  signal  thus  pulled  off*;  nor  can  the  switch  be  turned  between 
the  wheels  of  engines  or  cars,  even  should  the  pointsman  or  signalman 
err  in  x)utting  the  signal  on  and  attempt  to  pull  the  plunger  by  mistake, 
there  being  attached  to  it  a  flat  bar  arrangement,  over  which  the  flange 
of  one  or  other  of  the  wheels  is  passing  until  the  last  has  cleared.  The 
interlocking  system  in  vogue  on  the  Great  Western  Kailway  is  known 
as  Saxby  &  Farmer's  i)atent,  the  firm  bearing  that  name  being  respon- 
sible by  contract  for  the  fitting  of  same;  another  well-known  firm  of 
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manufacturers  of  railway-iuterlockiiig  apparatus  being  Holland  &  Mac- 
kenzie. The  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  have  a  sys- 
tem of  their  own  patented,  as  are  their  locomotives,  by  Mr.  Webb,  their 
chief  engineer. 

The  track  of  all  railways  is  donbled,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  short  and  subsidiary  lines,  on  which  the  tablet  system  is  in  vogue 
in  place  of  the  old  plan  of  ^^  stafif  and  ticket."  Formerly  a  train  pro- 
ceeding on  a  single  line  would  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  either  the  staff 
or  a  ticket  obtained  by  the  pointsman  or  signalman  from  a  box  which 
could  be  unlocked  only  by  the  staff ;  and  when  the  latter  was  out  no 
train  could  proceed  in  the  direction  controlled  by  the  staff  until  its 
return.  Apart  from  the  serious  delays  often  occasioned  by  the  staff 
being  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  section,  the  man  could  take  out  a  ticket 
whenever  he  pleased;  hence  the  tablet  system  is  made  compulsory, 
because  he  can  not,  of  his  own  accord,  release  a  tablet  from  the  locker 
apparatus  in  which  it  is  kept  until  the  man  in  advance  empowers  him 
to  do  so  by  giving  <Mine  clear '^  on  the  electrical  indicator  and  pressing 
a  knob  w^hich  allows  of  a  tablet  being  abstracted.  The  line  is  then 
^'blocked,*'  and  'Mine  clear"  can  not  be  repeated  until  the  tablet  has 
reached  its  destination  and  been  placed  in  position,  so  that  a  collision 
is  rendered  impossible. 

The  Great  Western  through  freight  trains  are  frequent,  but  only  one 
through  train  of  passenger  cars  ia  run  to  London  via  the  Severn  tunnel, 
and  seven  via  Gloucester  during  the  day.  This  service  is  said  to  be 
inadequate,  and  several  public  meetings  have  been  held  in  certain  towns 
affected  in  favor  of  a  proposed  new  line  which,  it  is  claimed,  would 
bring  London  30  or  40  miles  nearer  and  destroy  the  monopoly  which 
now  exists.  Passenger  cars  usually  have  five  compartments,  each  of 
which  has  two  seats  accommodating  ten  persons,  and  although  there 
has  been  marked  improvement  within  recent  years,  the  comfort  of 
traveling  is  much  less  than  is  afforded  by  the  cars  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  trains  are  devoid  of  lavatories  (for  the  use  of  which  con- 
veniences at  the  stations  2  cents  is  charged)  the  exceptions  being  the 
through  Scotch,  Irish,  and  London  express  trains,  whereon  great 
improvements  have  recently  been  effected,  including  the  introduction 
of  the  Pullman  sleeper. 

Passenger  rates. — ^The  passenger  rates  are  uniform  according  to  mile- 
age except  where  comi)etitive  traffic  obtains;  as,  for  instance,  in  travel- 
ing from  Cardiff  to  London,  the  fare  is  the  same  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway  as  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  although  the 
former  route  is  one- third  longer;  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  respect- 
ing freights.  The  first-class  passenger  fares  are  4^  cents  per  mile;  sec- 
ond class,  3J  cents,  and  third  class,  2  cents  by  act  of  Parliament  for  at 
least  one  train  daily.  Thus  the  fare  is  termed  the  parliamentary  one,  the 
difference  imx>osed  by  the  other  trains  being  a  few  pence  more  on  each 
ticket.  The  latest  intelligence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  third-class  fare 
18  to  be  abolished  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  scf  that  only  parlia- 
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mentary  fares  will  be  charged,  and  doubtless  other  systems  will  follow 
suit. 

Freight  rates. — The  freights  are  arranged  in  classes,  a  revision  of 
the  maximum  charges  having  recently  been  made  by  the  board  of  trade, 
the  authority  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  stringent  railway 
and  canal  laws.  Freights  are  carried  in  variously  designed  cars, 
denominated  *' wagons''  and  "trucks,''  of  a  capacity  of  from  8  to  10 
tons  and  having  four  wheels  only,  the  cars  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
coal  being  almost  invariably  owned  by  either  the  operators  or  the  ship- 
pers, the  same  remark  applying  to  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The 
tariff  rate  on  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  Cardiff  docks  is  0.875  of  a 
penny,  equal  to  If  cents  per  ton,  and  the  average  haul  of  same  is  20 
miles.  All  rates  are  charged  per  ton,  and  parcels  under  500  pounds  in 
weight  are  proportionately  dearer.  The  general  goods  rates  from  Car- 
diff to  London — distance,  156^  miles — orange  from  28  shillings  per  ton 
(equal  to  $6.80)  for  heavy  goods  to  between  33  and  49  shillings  ($7.02 
and  $11.92)  for  light  goods.  These  charges  include  collection  and 
delivery,  and  a  special  rate  for  car  loads  between  station  and  station  is 
fixed  at  14s.  lOd.  ($3.60),  together  with  a  ftirther  special  rate  of  IBs.  4d. 
($3.24)  for  the  conveyance  of  timber  in  not  less  than  4-ton  lots.  The 
distance  from  Cardiff  to  Bristol  is  no  more  than  40  miles,  and  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  produce  imported  into  the  ancient  city  of 
Bristol  is  distributed  over  South  Wales.  The  rates  to  Cardiff  are  but 
very  little  below  those  to  almost  any  point  in  the  district,  and  vary  from 
$2.12  to  $4.05,  car-load  freightage  being  $1.05.  These  figures  are 
favorable  compared  to  those  charged  on  similar  goods  from  Liverpool, 
whence  a  good  deal  comes  under  charges  ranging  from  $5.49  to  $11.50, 
with  a  special  rate  of  $4.78,  the  distance  to  Liverpool  being  155  miles, 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  to  London.  Strange  to  relate,  while 
the  passenger  fares  to  Manchester  are  a  little  lower  than  to  Liverpool 
the  goods  rates  are  of  an  average  of  $2  per  ton  higher  than  to  the  latter 
place,  and  doubtless  that  difference  wUl  be  maintained  as  long  as  the 
railway  companies  can  do  so,  in  order  to  foster  the  Liverpool  imi>ort 
trade  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Manchester  ship  canal. 

Speed  of  trains. — ^The  speed  attained  is  not  usually  high,^for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  depots  are  very  close  together,  the  average  distance 
between  them  being  no  more  than  3  or  4  miles.  In  many  instances  the 
distance  is  so  short  that,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  continuoufi 
brake,  the  speed  must  necessarily  have  been  slow  in  such  places;  and 
even  now  that  this  is  fitted  to  every  passenger  train,  according  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  board  of  trade,  the  average  time  made  on 
local  railways  is  scarcely  25  miles  per  hour,  although  the  engines  used 
are  capable  of  traveling  at  a  high  speed.  On  most  of  the  leading  lines, 
the  Westinghouse  brake  is  used,  and  in  the  case  of  through  trains,  which 
do  not  stop  at  the  smaller  stations,  the  distance  covered  averages  about 
35  miles  an  hour. 
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Charaeter  of  servioe. — I  fiud  that  the  service  is  for  the  most  part 
excellent,  as  passenger  trains  ran  to  the  varions  local  points  every 
honr  or  two,  and  to  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Kingdom  several 
times  daring  the  day.  On  Sandays  the  trains  are  fewer,  as  are  also 
the  throagh  connections,  the  London  and  Northwestern  line  being 
almost  alone  in  its  refasal  to  ran  trains  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  Taft*  Vale  Bailway  track  is  qaadrapled  for  the  most  part,  and  as 
a  large  volome  of  coal  is  daily  broaght  to  Cardiff,  the  line  is  esteemed 
the  busiest  in  the  Kingdom,  and  is,  moreover,  the  oldest  in  the  princi- 
pality. Its  farthest  point  is  24  miles  from  Cardiff,  at  a  place  named 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  where,  in  Febraary,  1804,  Trevethick's  first  locomo- 
tive ran  on  rails  and  won  a  heavy  wager,  in  spite  of  the  bricked 
chimney  being  knocked  down  by  the  first  bridge  reached.  The  Taff 
Vale  Bailway  was  not  fally  opened  until  1841,  although  the  act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  in  1836  upon  a  report  drawn  up  by  Brunei, 
the  great  engineer.  This  railway,  in  common  with  the  Bhymney  Rail- 
way, the  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  and  the  Bhondda  and  Swansea  Bay 
lines,  all  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  the  London 
and  Northwestern  Bailway,  and  the  Midland  system  of  inland  traffic. 

Grades  and  bridges. — As  a  consequence  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  dis- 
trict, steep  gradients  are  frequently  met  with,  one  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Bailway  being  1  in  36;  and  up  this  line  a  considerable 
mineral  as  well  as  passenger  traffic  is  conveyed.  At  the  tops  of  the 
valleys,  at,  say,  20  miles  from  Cardiff,  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  is  reached,  an  average  grade  of  75  feet  to  the  mile 
for  a  distance  of  over  20  miles  being  common. 

Of  bridges,  the  Crumlin  iron  girder  bridge,  neai*  Newport,  is  the  finest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  ten  spans  of  150 
feet  each,  making  a  total  length  of  1,500  feet,  and  its  height  is  204  feet, 
the  cost  amounting  to  £200,000  ($973,200).  The  Maesycwmmer  via- 
duct has  sixteen  stone  arches,  is  876  feet  long,  and  169  feet  in  height; 
and  the  Cefu-Coedycymmer  viaduct  has  fifteen  arches  of  40  feet  span, 
and  a  total  length  of  725  feet,  its  altitude  being  115  feet,  and  the  cost 
of  erection  £125,000  ($628,650). 

Tunnels — A  considerable  number  of  railway  tunnels  have  been  neces- 
sitated by  the  hiUy  character  of  the  country,  but  these  are  completely 
overshadowed  in  imx)ortance  by  the  Severn  tunnel,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  the  Great  Western  Bailway  route  from  South 
Wales  to  Bristol  and  London.  For  nearly  4  miles  it  passes  uhdemeath 
the  Severn  Biver,  and  so  great  were  the  obstacles  arising  from  the 
frequent  flooding  of  the  workings  that  more  than  thirteen  years  were 
occupied,  and  an  expense  involved  of  nearly  £2,000,000  ($9,732,000). 
The  tunnel  is  4^  miles  in  length,  25  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high.  It  has 
a  double  track  of  bridge  rails  laid  on  longitudinal  sleepers.  In  lining 
the  tunnel  no  less  than  75,000,000  vitrified  bricks  were  used.  It  is 
pierced  from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  beneath  it 
runs  a  9-foot  driftway,  and  below  that  again  is  a  5-foot  circular  drain. 
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During*  the  construction  the  workings  were  flooded  four  times,  twice  by 
land  springs  which  poured  in  at  the  rate  if  *27,000  gallons  i)er  minute. 
Corporate  management. — ^AU  the  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
corporations  subject  to  the  limited  liability  act,  and  therefore  termed 
limited  liability  companies ;  and  most  of  them  are  good  paying  concerns, 
notably  the  Barry  Dock  and  Railway,  promoted  by  freighters  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  facilities  provided  by  the  docks  owned  in  Cardiff 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  In  the  days  of  its  monopoly  the  Taff  Vale 
system  paid  dividends  to  its  ordinary  share  holders  of  as  much  as  18  per 
cent,  but  the  Barry  Company  now  lead  with  a  10  per  cent  dividend. 

NAVIGABLE  BITBBS  AND  CANAL  LINES. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  this  district  save  the  Severn,  which 
opens  out  into  the  Bristol  Channel  near  Newport,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  expended,  to  some  purpose,  within  recent  years,  in 
deepening  the  river,  the  Cardiff  City  corporation  and  the  Bute  Docks 
(Cardiff)  Company,  in  conjunction  with  Worcester  City  and  other  towns, 
having  subscribed  to  the  cost  of  improvement  with  a  view  to  developing 
the  import  trade  with  the  Midlands.  Hitherto  the  traffic  has  not  been 
considerable,  but  the  gain  which  Cardiff*  expects  to  derive  will  accrue 
for  the  most  part  from  its  character  as  an  entrep6t  or  a  place  of 
exchange  of  commodities  from  small  to  large  bottoms  and  vice  versa. 
Already,  vessels  of  a  fairly  good  tonnage  can  steam  or  be  towed  to 
within  30  miles  of  Birmingham,  the  metropolis  of  the  Midlands.  It  is 
intended  to  make  a  Birmingham  ship  canal,  which  involves  the  task 
of  making  a  practicable  waterway  between  that  city  and  Worcester  in 
connection  with  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  by  way  of  the  Severn.  The  plans  are  based  upon  a  200-ton 
coasting  steamer  or  a  250-ton  lighter,  and  as  the  upper  portion,  which 
is  30  miles  long,  rises  by  a  series  of  locks  to  425  feet  above  the  river 
level,  a  hydraulic  incline  is  proposed  so  that  the  boat  will  pass  into  a 
carriage  caisson  or  trough  filled  with  water  and  closed  at  both  ends  by 
gates  or  lifting  sluices.  The  caisson  is  carried  on  a  large  truck,  tlie 
framework  of  which  is  deeper  behind  than  in  front  so  as  to  carry  the 
caisson  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  truck  rests  on  several  wheels 
running  along  a  railroad,  the  motive  power  to  be  hydraulic.  What 
will  become  of  this  scheme  is  problematical,  but  anyway,  it  tends  to 
show  how  desirous  freighters  are  for  developing  the  import  trade.   • 

There  are  several  canals  in  South  Wales,  but  the  only  one  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Glamorgan  Canal,  ^hich  runs  alongside  of  the  Taff  Vale 
line  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr.  The  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
was  promoted  in  Parliament  in  1784,  the  opening  taking  place  ten  years 
later.  The  canal,  as  well  as  the  docks  at  Cardiff,  is  owned  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute. 

HIGHWAYS. 

A  balloon  view  of  this  district  would  show  a  complete  network  of 
railway  lines  and  highways  intersecting  one  another.  Since  the  county 
councils  act  came  into  force  a  few  years  ago,  the  highways,  outside  of 
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the  urban  districts,  are  all  controlled  by  those  bodies,  and  scarcely  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  South  Wales  turnpike  tolls  were  abol- 
ished by  act  of  Parliament.  The  *' Rebecca  riots,"  in  1841,  in  certain 
parts  of  South  Wales  were  caused  by  the  extraordinary  number  of 
turnpike  gat-es  which  had  been  fixed  there;  and  although  a  great  reduc- 
tion was  effected  as  the  result  of  so  practical  an  outburst  of  indignation 
half  a  century  ago,  tolls  were  exacted  in  South  Wales  for  a  long  period 
alter  their  abolition  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom^  each  township  hav- 
ing at  either  end  a  tollgate  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Dick 
Turpin. 

Railways  have  stolen  the  through  traffic  of  the  highways,  and,  since 
the  stage  coach  has  gone  the  way  of  all  things,  the  only  through  trav- 
eler on  the  roads  is  the  cyclist  or  the  tramp.  Nevertheless,  the  high- 
ways are  more  extensively  used  than  ever  in  the  populated  districts  as  a 
result  of  the  more  frequent  communication  between  adjacent  townships 
and  the  rural  districts  caused  by  a  spuited  competition  in  both  the 
solicitation  and  delivery  of  orders  of  a  domestic  nature  by  retail  trades- 
people. Between  the  various  places,  there  are  generally  to  be  found 
several  roads,  but  one  of  these  is  usually  termed  the  highway,  and 
invariably  it  is  maintained  in  better  order  than  the  others.  One  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  saying  that  ''All  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  for 
here  the  highways  lead  to  or  from  London,  and  milestones  are  fixed 
telling  the  number  of  miles,  and  occasionally  quarter-milestones.  In 
numerous  instances,  the  distance  to  London  may  be  read,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  days  of  Dick  Whittington  of  old. 

Some  of  the  old  Roman  roads  still  remain  practically  as  they  were 
made  by  the  ancient  invaders,  and  at  Caerleon,  near  Newport,  abun- 
dant evidence  is  afforded  of  Roman  occupation  by  the  exposed  ruins  of 
an  old  town.  These  roads,  like  the  parish  roads  generally,  are  narrow, 
compared  with  the  recognize<l  highways,  which  are  about  20  feet  in 
width,  and  are  invariably  macadamized,  some  of  the  principal  roads 
having  been  made  under  the  supervision  of  Macadam  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  roads  are,  for  the  most  part,  sim- 
ilar to  the  highways,  with  the  exception  that  steam-roller  crushing 
engines  are  utilized  for  making  the  roads  smooth  in  the  cities,  and, 
although  that  desideratum  is  brought  about,  there  is  every  reason  for 
loud  complaint  against  the  dust  given  off  by  the  limestone  used  in  their 
composition  if  the  water  cart  be  not  utilized  regularly  during  dry 
weather.  The  principal  thoroughfares  have  horse-car  lines  laid  on 
granite  blocks,  and  in  other  instances  asphalt  or  wood  is  used.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  city  corporation  of  Cardiff  intend  introduc- 
ing a  special  wood  paving  into  the  town  made  of  a  species  of  eucalyptus, 
to  be  imported  from  Australia  at  a  cost  of  about  50  i)er  cent  dearer  than 
ordinary  timbers. 

Anthony  Howells, 

Consul. 
Cardiff,  Jtme  28^  1894, 
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SCOTLAND. 


OCEAN  LINES. 

There  are  three  ocean  lines  running  from  Glasgow  to  the  United 
States^  the  Allan,  Anchor,  and  Donaldson  lines. 

The  first  two  carry  passengers  as  well  as  freight.  The  latter  does 
not  make  the  carriage  of  passengers  a  specialty,  and  takes  bat  few, 
and  these  not  first  class. 

The  Allan  and  Anchor  lines  average  at  least  one  ship  per  week  each  to 
Few  York,  and  sometimes  two,  if  business  requires  it,  and  these  return 
from  New  York  to  Glasgow,  one  of  each  liueleaving  Kew  York  each  week. 

ALLAN  LINE. 


Ports  and  yenselfl. 


To  New  York: 

Oreoiaii 

Norwegian 

Peravian 

State  of  Nebraska .... 

State  of  Callfomia.... 
To  Boston: 

Hibernian 

Nestorian 

Pomeranian 

Pmssian 

Sarmatian 

Scandinavian 

To  Philadelphia: 

Assyrian 

Corean 

Carthaginian 

Siberian « 


Tonnage. 

Gross. 

Net. 

3,612 

2,874 

8,523 

2,803 

3,282 

2,081 

3,986 

2,677 

4,243 

2,670 

2,997 

1,873 

2,725 

1,679 

4,257 

2,789 

8,029 

1,940 

8,920 

2,486 

8,067 

1.967 

8,070 

2.608 

3,437 

2,258 

4.214 

2,755 

8,903 

2,558 

Horse- 
power. 


2,000 
1,950 
2.200 
8,250 
4,000 

1,900 
1,400 
2,750 
2,000 

2,400 
2,000 

2,500 
2,000 
2,600 
2.600 


Of  these  ships,  rnnning  to  Philadelphia,  the  Assyrian  went  by  the 
way  of  Liverpool,  St.  John,  and  Halifax,  and  the  Corean  via  St.  John 
and  Halifax. 

All  of  the  Allan  Line  steamships  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Chrecianj  Norwegian,  and  Peruviany  from  New  York,  brought  more  or 
less  of  live  cattle  from  the  United  States  to  Glasgow  in  1893,  and  are 
well  fitted  for  that  business,  and  well  managed,  as  shown  by  a  loss  of 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per.  cent  in  the  carrying  of  1893. 

The  Allan  Line  sent  a  steamship  to  Kew  York  from  Glasgow 
every  week  in  1893,  except  the  first  week  in  October  and  last  week  in 
November. 

ANCHOR  LINE. 


Ports  and  vessels. 


To  New  York: 
Australia . . . 

Anchoria 

Bolivia 

Circassia 

City  of  Rome 

Devonia 

Ethiopia 

Famessia . . . 
Sootia 


Tonnaipe. 


Gross. 


3,592 
4,167 
4,157 
4,272 
8,144 
4,270 
4,004 
5,495 
2,762 


Net. 


2,321 

2,  no 

9,561 
2,709 
3,452 
2,771 
2,604 
8,508 
1,788 


Horse- 
power. 


1,850 
2,854 
2,914 
2,717 
11,153 
1,408 
2.846 
8.856 
1,100 
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The  Anchor  Lme  sent  ships  from  Glasgow  to  no  other  port  in  the 
United  States  in  1893. 

The  Anchor  Line  missed  the  last  two  weeks  in  October  and  the  third 
iu  November.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  depression  in  trade  between  the 
Uuited  States  and  Glasgow  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  would 
have  been  no  omission  iu  weekly  sailings  of  these  two  great  lines. 

The  City  of  Borne  made  only  four  trips  for  want  of  business. 

These  steamships  all  made  return  trips  from  New  York  to  Glasgow, 
so  that  there  was  every  week  a  vessel  of  each  of  these  lines  leaving 
New  York  and  Glasgow^  except  as  above  stated. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  and  State  of  Califomiay  of  the  Allan  Line,  and 
the  City  of  Rome^  Anchoriaj  Ethiopia^  Cireassiay  and  FumesHa^  of  the 
Anchor  Line,  are  first-class  passenger  boats. 

DONALDSON  LUTE. 


F<nt8  and  vessels. 


To  New  York : 

TwHyyni 

ToPhi]jidelpbia: 

Nerito 

Nenmo 

Prodaao 

Tritonia 

To  PortUmd,  Me. : 

Wanriofc 

Alddes 

Afflaryntbis. .. 


Tonnage. 


Qtoss.      Net 


8,584 

2,919 
2,885 
2,475 
4,272 

2.526 
8,844 
8,982 


2,387 

1,872 
1.854 
1.624 
2,719 

1,648 
2,193 
2,596 


Horse- 
power. 


1,800 

(•) 
(a) 
(a) 
2,200 

1,600 
2,100 
2,100 


a  Not  obtainable. 

• 

Of  these,  the  Nerito^  Neramoj  Prodanoj  AlcideSj  and  Amarynthia^  were 
also  engaged  in  the  live  cattle  trade  from  the  United  States  while 
carrying  other  freight. 

The  Indrani  made  but  one  trip  from  Glasgow  to  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 9. 

Passenger  rates. — ^The  distance  to  Kew  York  from  Glasgow  is  3,011 
miles,  and  the  passenger  rates,  first  class,  from  New  York  to  Glasgow 
range  from  940  to  $60,  according  to  style  of.  berth  or  cabin,  except  in 
Jnne  or  Jnly,  when  the  rates  are  $5  higher;  second  cabin,  $25  to  $35; 
steerage,  $20  to  $23. 

All  the  vessels  so  far  mentioned  are  bnilt  of  iron  or  steel,  are  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  and  are  safe  and  reliable  boats. 

The  passenger  ships  are  from  nine  to  eleven  days  making  a  trip 
across  the  ocean,  except  the  City  of  Bomej  which  nsoally  makes  the 
passage  in  seven  days. 

Tramp  steamers. — ^Besides  the  vessels  above  mentioned,  there  were 
what  are  called  ^^  tramps  "  sailing  from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States 
in  1893,  mostly  in  ballast,  and  returning  with  cargoes.  From  June  1 
to  December  31, 1893,  three  went  to  New  York ;  three  to  Portland,  Me. ; 
three  to  Savannah,  Ga.;  three  to  Newport  News,  Va.;  two  to  Balti- 
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more;  and  one  each  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Hampton 
Boads,  Va.,  Delaware  Breakwater,  Philadelphia,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  and  Sapello,  Ga. 

Ownership  of  lines, — The  Anchor  Line  is  controlled  and  owned  by 
Henderson  Bros.,  of  Glasgow;  the  Allan  Line  by  the  firm  of  Jame8  & 
Alexander  Allan;  and  the  Donaldson  Line  by  Donaldson  Bros.,  of 
Glasgow. 

Eastern  connections  of  Anchor  Line — The  Anchor  Line  has  extensive 
communications  of  its  own  with  Mediterranean  ports  and  with  India<. 
Its  ships  brought  freight  in  1893  from  the  United  States  to  Glasgow 
destined  for  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  other  x>oint8  in 
Scotland;  and  to  Belfast,  Limerick,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Londonderry, 
in  Ireland;  and  Newcastle,  England.  These  are  the  prominent  points 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  of  the  freight  brought  by  this  company, 
and  also  by  the  Allan  Line,  going  to  smaller  places  in  Scotland,  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  wholesale  merchants  of  Glasgow.  The  Anchor  Line 
also  brings  goods  to  Glasgow  destined  for  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Bangoon, 
Singapore,  China  and  Japan. 

This  line  has  steamships  running  from  Liverpool  to  Bombay  and 
return,  one  boat  leaving  every  two  weeks  and  regularly  from  the  same 
place  to  Calcutta.  First-class  cabin  x)assage  to  Bombay  or  Calcutta^ 
£45  ($218.99).  These  v»  ssels  in  the  India  service  come  to  Glasgow 
and  take  more  or  less  freight  from  here.  There  are  sixteen  steamships 
of  this  line  running  to  India.  The  ships  for  Bombay  call  at  Port  Said, 
Ismailia,  and  Suez,  and  those  bound  for  Calcutta  stop  at  the  same 
places,  and,  if  necessary,  touch  at  Gibraltar. 

Distance  from  Glasgow,  via  Liverpool,  to  Gibraltar,  1,490  miles ;  to 
Port  Said,  3,389;  to  Suez,  3,479;  to  Bombay,  6,490,  and  to  Calcutta, 
8,110. 

Neic  York  and  Mediterranean  service, — There  are  also  eleven  steam- 
ships of  the  Anchor  Line  running  from  Mediterranean  ports  to  New 
York,  one  leaving  every  fortnight.  Some  of  these  vessels  also  leave 
Glasgow  for  the  Mediterranean  every  fortnight.  Rates  of  passage, 
cabin  fare :  From  Glasgow  to  Gibraltar,  £7  (834.06) ;  Genoa,  £11  ($53.53) ; 
Leghorn,  £12  ($58.39);  Naples,  £13  ($63.26);  Trieste,  Messina,  Catania 
or  Palermo  (via  Italy),  £15  ($72.99). 

The  steamers  of  the  Anchor  Line  in  the  Glasgow,  Mediterranean  and 
New  York  service  are  as  follows : 


>iaiue. 


GroBfi 
tonnage 


Alexandria 2, 017 

AlKfttia '  2.810 

Caledonia ,  2, 151 

California 3, 410 

Columbia 2,029 


Effective  i 
horse-  ,, 
power. 


ii 


807 
1, 938 
1.159 
1,653 

948 


Name. 


!  Victoria 
'  India... 
1 1  Italia  ... 
I  Olympia 


Grose 
tonnage. 


2,713 
3,358 
2, 476 
2,248 
2,051 


Effective 
horse- 
power. 


1.403 

1.924 

911 

963 

964 
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All  these  steamships  carry  passengers  as  well  as  freight. 

Betarn  tickets  are  granted  at  redaced  rates. 

Steamers  of  the  Anchor  Line  leave  Marseilles  for  Liverpool  and 
Irlasgow  regularly.  Cabin  fsure  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  by  direct 
steamer,  £11  ($53.53). 

The  Anchor  steamships  from  the  Mediterranean  to  New  York  sail 
every  fortnight,  and  call  at  the  following  places  en  route:  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Trieste,  and  Gibraltar.  To  or  from 
New  York  or  Boston  the  cabin  fare  is:  To  Gibraltar,  £16  ($77.86); 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  £18  ($87.59);  Trieste,  Messina,  and 
Palermo,  £21  ($102.19). 

Character  of  service. — The  condition  of  the  Anchor  Line  is  good*  I 
bave  had  personal  observation  and  experience  of  the  line  in  direct  com- 
munication from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States,  and  have  found  every- 
thing satisfactory  as  to  safe  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  ships,  the 
courtesy  and  care  of  its  agents  and  officers  as  to  passengers  and  freights, 
and  its  promptness  and  trustworthiness  in  the  dispatch  of  business.  I 
can  say  the  same  for  the  Allan  Line. 

History  of  the  AlUm  Line. — ^The  Allan  Line  was  founded  by  Capt. 
Alexander  Allan,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  commerce  of  the  Clyde 
with  America,  and  began  running  a  line  of  ships  from  the  Clyde  to 
Canada  in  1815,  a  connection  mainly  kept  unbroken  to  this  day.  Until 
1837,  the  ships  traded  between  Greenock  and  Montreal,  but  in  that  year, 
owing  to  the  deepening  of  the  Clyde  to  a  draft  of  15  feet,  the  Allan 
vessels  began  to  come  to  Glasgow,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.  The  ships  of  this  line  running  from  Glasgow  to  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  do  not  take  passengers  from  these  ports  to  Glasgow.  All 
the  New  York  vessels  carry  passengers  both  ways,  and  the  Boston 
lK>ats  from  Glasgow  to  Boston^ 

The  Allan  Line  has  thirty -one  steamships  in  all,  constructed  of  iron 
or  steel,  and  in  good  condition.  Besides  the  service  from  Glasgow  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  their  ships  run  from  Liverpool 
and  London  to  the  United  States  and  return,  carrying  freight.  These 
steamers  run  to  New  York  and  from  London  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  from 
Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  and  Portland,  Me. 

From  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  October,  this  line  main- 
tains a  weekly  service  from  Glasgow  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  from 
Liverpool  to  the  same  places.  The  service  from  London  is  every  ten 
days  instead  of  weekly  to  same  places.  About  fourteen  steamers  are 
^i^gd'ged  in  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  service.  A  monthly  service  is 
maintained  also  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  to  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Vessels  of  the  Donaldson  Line. — ^The  boats  of  the  Donaldson  Line  are 
the  Indranij  Tritoniay  Warwick^  Alcid^j  and  Amarynthia.  The  others 
were  chartered  for  the  voyages  made  in  1893.  A  few  carry  passengers, 
but  none  of  them  to  exceed  twelve  at  one  time.    The  line  runs  no  boats 
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from  Glasgow  to  other  points  than  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  traffic.  In  1893,  they  ran  the  following  steamships 
from  Glasgow  to  Montreal  and  Quebec: 


Name. 


Hestia.... 
Concordia . 


This  comprises  the  extent  of  their  line.  The  freight  charges  on  this 
line  for  1893  varied  according  to  the  business  of  that  year.  Flour  was 
carried,  as  reported  by  them,  at  5s.  ($1.21),  2s.  6d.  ($1.82),  128.  6d« 
($3.04),  and  14s.  ($3.40)  per  ton;  grain  free  to  3s.  (83  cents)  per  quar- 
ter; provisions,  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  to  20s.  ^$4.86)  per  ton;  wooden  ware, 
15s.  ($3.65)  to  22s.  6d.  ($5.46)  per  ton. 

Average  freight  charges. — ^The  Anchor  and  Allan  lines  also  varied  in 
their  freight  charges,  but  the  average  from  New  York  for  1893  was  as 
follows: 


Wheat per  boflhel.. 

Oats 32  pounds.. 

Barley per  bushel.. 

Corn do 

Bye do.... 

Flour per  barrel.. 

Flour  in  sacks,  per  2,240 

pounds 

Glover  seed do.... 

Bacon do .... 

Lard do.... 

\^  AaOOOO  •••««•  •••«•■  ••  UO  •  •  •  • 

Tallow do.... 

Beef per  barrel.. 

Beef per  tierce. . 

Beef,  fresh,  per  40  cubic  feet 

Pork per  barrel.. 

Oil  cake  per  2,240  pounds.. 


$0.07 

Hops per  pound.. 

$0.0fS)  0.0| 

.07 

Tobacco per  hogshead.. 

4.20 

.07 

Boein per  ton.. 

4.20 

.07 

Lard  in  small  packages,  per 

.07 

2,240  pounds 

6.00 

$0.36/3>  0.48 

Tobacco  in  cases,  per  40  cu- 

bic feet  

4.80 

2.40 

Apples per  barrel.. 

0.60®  0.72 

4.20 

Hams. ..per  2,240  pounds.. 

4.80 

4.20®  4.80 

Butter do 

6.00®  7.20 

4.20^2)  4.80 

Cattle per  head.. 

9. 60®  10. 80 

6.00®  7.20 

Hay  pressed  in  bales,  per 

4.20 

2,240  pounds 

7.20 

.72 

Measurement,  per  ton  of  40 

•  vw 

cubic  feet 

3.60®  4.80 

xeo 

Lumber,  hard per  ton.. 

4.20 

.72 

Lumber,  soft do 

5.40 

2.40 

Horses per  head.. 

20. 00®  35. 00 

COAST  STBAMSHIP  LIKBS. 

G.  &  J.  Bums  &  Go.  own  a  line  of  thirteen  iron  and  steel  screw  and 
paddle  steamers  carrying  freight  and  passengers  ftom  Glasgow  to  Man- 
chester (260  miles),  twice  a  week;  to  Liverpool  (226  miles),  three  times 
per  week;  to  Londonderry  (135  miles),  twice  a  week;  also  to  Bel&ust 
from  Ardrossan  in  connection  with  passenger  trains,  some  touching  at 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  Carron  Company  Line  consists  of  seven  iron  and  steel  screw 
steamers  mnning  from  Grangemouth  to  London,  and  carrying  passen- 
gers and  freight  from  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Freight  is  taken 
from  Glasgow  either  by  rail  or  by  the  Forth  and  Olyde  Oanal  to 
Grangemouth,  and  passengers  on  through  tickets  from  Glasgow  to 
pier  at  Grangemouth. 
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The  Oljrde  Shipping  Oompany  own  twenty  iron  and  steel  screw 
steamers  ronning  from  Glasgow  to  London,  via  Belfast  (795  miles), 
every  two  weeks;  to  London  direct  (758  miles),  weekly,  tonching  at  Ply- 
month  and  Southampton  on  retnm  voyage;  Olasgow  to  Cork  direct 
(352  miles),  weekly;  Olasgow  to  Limerick  direct  (428  miles),  weekly. 

The  J.  &  P.  Hutchison  Company's  ships  are  of  iron  and  steel,  with 
tonnage  from  500  to  1,000,  and  sail  from  Glasgow  to  Bonen  weekly; 
Nantes  every  ten  days;  Bordeaux  weekly;  Oporto  fortnightly;  Cadiz 
every  three  weeks;  Malaga,  and  Stettin  and  Dantzic  monthly,  in  sea- 
son, and  to  Oalway  fortnightly. 

The  David  MacBrayne  Line  is  known  as  the  Highland  route.  It  con- 
sists of  eighteen  steamers,  screw  and  paddle,  connecting  Olasgow  with 
all  ports  to  the  north  and  among  the  Highlands.  They  carry  passen- 
gers, freight,  and  maila. 

BIVBBS  AND  OANALa 

The  only  navigable  river  within  this  consular  district  is  the  Clyde. 
It  is  navigable  only  from  Glasgow  to  its  junction  with  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  (at  Greenock),  which  is  an  extension  of  the  river,  or  an  arm  of 
the  sea  meeting  the  river.  There  are  no  ports  upon  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
at  which  the  large  ocean  steamers  touch,  but  there  is  quite  a  coast-line 
business  done,  of  which  I  have  made  mention. 

It  is  21  miles  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  by  the  river,  and  the  stream 
has  been  made  navigable  for  this  distance  after  many  years  of  hard 
labor  and  at  great  expense.  The  river  is  lined  for  a  good  share  of  its 
navigable  distance  by  shipbuilding  industries,  and  is  constantly  filled 
with  shipping  at  anchor  and  under  way. 

Bunning  out  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  are  many  lochs  or  arms,  places 
of  interest,  reached  by  coasting  vessels  and  pleasure  steamers,  which 
run  daily  in  the  summer  time. 

There  are  two  canals  in  this  consular  district,  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
and  the  Caledonian. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government, 
and  the  dues  are  quite  heavy  and  burdensome.  The  canal  connects  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  west  coast  in  the  north  of  Scotland  with  those 
of  the  east  coast,  commencing  at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Eil,  near  Fort 
William,  and  ending  at  Inverness,  on  Moray  Firth,  and  passes  through 
Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy.  It  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freights  by  coasting  vessels.  The  canal  proper  is  only  22 
miles  in  length,  to  which  may  be  added  4  miles  of  dredging  to  deepen 
Loch  Ness.  It  cost  £1,350,000  ($6,569,100),  and  has  not  been  profitable. 
Vessels  from  500  to  600  tons  can  pass  through  it. 

The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Cale- 
donian Bailway  Company.    It  commences  at  Bowling,  on  the  Clyde, 
and  runs  to  Grangemouth,  on  the  Forth,  with  a  branch  to  Glasgow. 
Its  length  is  about  40  miles.    The  maximum  draft  of  vessels  entering 
533a 14 
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the  canal  is  8  feet  9  inches,  and  the  ships  are  taken  through  with 
standing  masts.  Lighters  owned  by  canal  traders  take  the  cargro  of 
vessels  drawing  more  than  8  feet  9  inches.  The  Caledonian  Railway 
Company  do  not  operate  the  canal;  they  are  simply  toll-takers.  The 
rate  of  tonnage  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  This  canal  affords 
a  short  route  by  water  acn'oss  Scotland  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  it  is  considered  an  easy  and  desirable  passag'e. 

Coast  steamers  in  the  district  of  Troon. — The  following  is  a  report  of 
the  consular  agent  at  Troon,  Andrew  Mc  Murray,  esq.,  on  the  coast 
steamers  in  his  district: 


Ports  and  veiwels. 


Anlrusaon  to  Belfast :  a 
(irampus  b  (daily) . . 


DimenaioiiB. 
'  L«Mi^':th.    Beam.  I  Draft. 


Seaib(dallv) 

Hound  r  (claily)  — 
Adder  c  (daily  dnr- 
infT     summer 
moDths.) 
Anlrosnan    to   Nowry 
and  Dundalk : 
Newryb 


Troou  to  Belfast : 
Kiithleno6... 


176    6 


155    7       23    1 


Eveleen  c 

Balnfalb 

Susanah  Kelly  c  . 
Troon  to  Dublin : 

St.Marf^areto 

Marlav  e 


Ayr  to  Belfast  :a 
Carrickc 


Ayr  to  Lame: 

Mona& 

Stranraer  to  Lame : 

I*rinc4>HH  Mary  and 

other  steamers,  c 

Ardrttssan  to  Isle   of 

Man:  d 

Peverill  h  (dnrin^ 

summer  months.) 


171  0 

174  0 
140  7 

175  0 
200  2 


18«    0 

1(10    0 
280    5 


Xatnn*  of  cargo. 


Rej^is- 
t«red    I 
tonnage.' 


OvTiers. 


Ft.  in.     Ft.  iu.    Ft.  in. 
211     2       28    3  I     14    G 


210  7 
250  3 
280    3 


28 

4 

14 

4 

32 

1 

15 

5 

13 

8 

24 

0 

13 

0 

Mails,  goodH, 
and  passeu- 
cers. 

...   .do , 

do 

do 


.do 


26     1  i 
26    1 
21     6 


11  8  '  Regular  freight 

I      carriers,   coal 
I      principally. 

12  6  ' do 

12    6  I do 

11    2    do , 


26    6  '    10    5    do 

2»    2       14    0    do 


2>{    0  I     14    2     (>o4Ml8  and  pas- 
sengers. 


24    2  I     14    0 


do 


35    G  I     13    4     Daily  mail  and  ; 

passengers. 


2H7    G       20    0  I     13    0  '  GoiHls  and  i>iw- 

sengers. 


'2HH     (L&J.  Bums. 


281 
332 
146 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


185 


The  Dundalk  and  New- 
Ty  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Limite<l. 


128     John  MilUgan,  Belfast. 


100  Do. 

217  Do. 

91  Do. 

185      Ilobt.  Harper,  Glasgoir. 
349     K.    U'wlcastle    &    Co.. 
Dublin. 

231     The  Avr  Steam    Ship- 
ping  Co. 

230  Do. 

368     John    ThomiMoiL,    Car 
lisle,  managing  ownc^r. 


244     The  I  Me  nf  Man  Steam 
l*a(;ket  Co.,  Limited. 


a  Far<^s,  cabin,  Hiugl(%  9  shillings;  return,  U  sliillings.    b  Iron,    c  Steel.    t1  Uoand  trip,  £2  lis.  6d. 

JHstancea. 


Miles. 

Ardrossan  to  Belfast 72 

Ardrossan  to  Newry 120 

Ardrossan  to  Isle  of  Man 114 

Troou  to  Belfast 69 


MUes. 

Troon  to  Dublin 145 

Ayr  to  Belfast 65 

Ayr  to  Lame 60 

Stranraer  to  Lame 39 


RAILWAYS. 


There  are  four  lines  of  railways :  Caledonian,  North  British,  (xlaagow 
and  Southwestern,  and  the  Western  Hig^hland. 

The  Caledonian  Railroad. — Tlie  Caledonian  Railroa<l  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  a  private  corijoratioii  (chartered  by  act  of  Parliament. 
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The  total  length  of  its  lines  is  876^  miles,  of  which  144^  miles  are  leased. 
The  main  line,  running  from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  Eng- 
land, connects  with  the  Loudon  and  Northwestern  Railway  at  the  lat- 
ter place;  and,  in  connection  with  it  and  the  Great  Western  Eailroad, 
runs  express  through  trains  to  Bristol,  Bath,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Ply- 
month,  and  Penzance.  There  are  also,  in  connec*.tion  with  the  London 
and  Northwestern  Eailroad,  through  trains  to  London,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  distances  in  miles  from  Glasgow :  To  Carlisle 
102,  to  Bristol  384,  to  Manchester  225,  to  Liverpool  223,  and  to  London 
405.  Besides  the  main  line  to  Carlisle  there  are  branches  as  follows: 
From  Glasgow  west  to  and  running  through  Greenock,  where  it  branches 
to  Wemyss  Bay;  from  Gourock  steamers  run  to  Port  Rush,  Ireland; 
from  Wemyss  Bay  steamers  run  to  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  Eothesay,  in 
the  Isle  of  Bute  (it  is  24  miles  to  Gourock  and  31  to  Wemyss  Bay); 
frt>m  Glasgow  southwest  to  Ardrossan,  29  miles,  where  steamers  run 
in  connection  with  trains  to  Brodick  and  Lamlash,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
and  also  to  Belfast,  Ireland ;  from  Lugton,  on  this  line,  there  is  a  branch 
to  Kilmarnock,  and  a  branch  from  Kilwinning  to  Irvine.  From  Glas- 
gow eastward  to  Edinburgh,  45  miles;  from  Edinburgh  the  line  runs 
northwest  to  Larbert,  and  from  there  to  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee,  For- 
far,  and  Aberdeen;  and  from  Dunblane,  between  Stirling  and  Perth,  a 
branch  runs  to  Oban,  in  the  western  Highlands.  From  Glasgow  a 
branch  runs  to  Larbert.  From  Oban  steamers  run  to  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland  and  to  various  points  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Highlands. 
From  Ayr  to  Edinburgh,  77  miles.  From  Lockerlsie,  on  tlie  main  line, 
via  Dumfries,  a  branch  runs  to  Stranraer  and  Port  Patrick.  From 
Stranraer  connections  are  made  with  steamers  tor  Belfast.  It  is  two 
hours'  sail  from  Stranraer  to  Belfast. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  branches  of  this  road  running  to 
various  i)oints  of  interest  to  tourists.  In  the  Highlands  connections 
are  made  with  coaches  and  omnibuses,  and  almost  any  place  desired 
can  be  reached  without  unnecessary  delay.  Local  trains  are  run  from 
Glasgow  to  suburban  points  for  the  accommodation  of  people  doing 
business  in  Glasgow. 

The  condition  of  the  Caledonian  line  is  first  class.  The  tracks  are 
well  laid  and  ballasted.  There  are  no  grade  crossings  in  cities  or  rural 
districts.  The  track  crosses  all  highways  by  bridges  over  or  culverts 
under.  At  the  stations  the  platforms  are  above  the  tracks  and  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  compsurtments  of  the  cars,  which  are  entered  by 
side  doors.  People  going  one  way  are  landed  upon  one  side  of  the 
tracks,  and  those  going  the  other  way,  upon  the  other  side,  l^o  crossing 
of  the  tracks  at  the  stations  is  allowed.  Danger  to  life  and  limb  at 
these  stations  and  at  all  crossings  is  well  provided  against,  both  by 
construction  and  by  guards  to  warn  passengers  and  loiterers. 

The  tracks  are  laid  double  on  all  principal  lines,  and  upon  through 
trains  are  run  corridor  cars  with  dining  saloon  and  sleeping  cars. 
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Communication  between  the  larger  places,  and  on  main  line,  is  very 
frequent,  and  abundant  accommodation  is  furnished.  To  the  smaller 
places  the  trains  run  as  often  as  the  business  requires. 

The  manner  of  handling  baggage  in  Scotland,  while  careful  upon  this 
as  well  as  other  railroads,  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  the  baggage  is  all 
deposited  together  and  must  be  claimed  and  identified  at  point  of 
stopping.  The  check  system  is  unknown,  and  baggage  ought  to  be  well 
marked,  with  name  and  address  of  owner. 

There  are  two  classes  of  passenger  coaches  and  fares  for  the  same — 
first  and  third.  Third  class,  for  short  distances,  is  just  as  good  as 
first,  and  mach  cheaper.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  famishing  of 
the  compartments.  The  maximum  first-class  rates  are  3  cents  and 
third  class  2  cents  per  mile.  Great  reductions  are  made  on  round- trip 
tickets,  and  there  are  many  cheap  excursions,  especially  on  Saturdays. 
There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  tourist  can  reach  as 
many  points  of  interest  so  cheaply  as  from  Glasgow.  Reductions  are 
also  made  from  Glasgow  to  various  points  in  favor  of  annual,  quar- 
terly, and  monthly  tickets. 

Freights  are  regulated  by  the  board  of  trade  and  they  vary  with  con- 
ditions of  trade  and  route. 

No  great  obstacles  impede  the  roadbed  except  in  the  Highlands  or 
mountainous  districts  where  there  are  some  heavy  grades  and  numerous 
short  tunnels. 

Glasgow  and  Southwestern, — The  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Bail- 
way  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  is  chartered  by  act  of  Parliament 
Points  touched  by  this  railway  from  Glasgow  are,  to  the  south  and 
west,  Greenock,  Paisley,  Johnstone,  Irvine,  Troon,  Ardrossan,  Largo, 
Kilwinning,  Ayr,  and  Stranraer. 

There  is  also  a  direct  line  to  Carlisle,  England,  via  Kilmarnock  and 
Dumfries. 

Distances  in  miles  from  Glasgow:  To  Greenock  25 J,  to  Paisley  7 J,  to 
Johnstone  lOf ,  to  Kilwinning  26,  to  Ardrossan  32,  to  Largo  36,  to  Irvine 
30,  to  Troon  35,  to  Ayr  41^,  Kilmarnock  24,  to  Dumfries  82,  and  to  Car- 
lisle 115. 

At  Kilwinning,  the  line  divides  and  runs  through  Irvine,  Troon,  and 
Ayr  to  Stranraer.  A  branch  runs  from  Ayr  to  Dalmellington.  B^m 
Dalrymple,  4  miles  from  Ayr,  a  branch  runs  down  the  coast  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  to  Stranraer,  about  44  miles.  Stranraer  is  reached  by 
this  line  from  Glasgow,  via  Ayr,  in  a  run  of  99|  miles.  Prom  Dum- 
fries, a  branch  runs  to  Stranraer;  distance,  75  miles.  At  Carlisle,  the 
trains  make  connection  to  all  parts  of  England,  and  through  trains  are 
run  to  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  large  cities  in  con- 
nection with  the  Midland  Bailway.  At  Greenock,  Ardrossan,  Largo, 
and  Stranraer,  connections  are  made  with  steamers  running  to  all 
ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  east  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
total  length  of  the  road  is  485§  miles,  of  which  129f  miles  are  leased. 
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The  passenger  mileage  per  day  was  10^210^  miles  in  18dS.  For  the 
last  half  of  18d3  the  passenger  mileage  was  1,592,891  miles,  and  goods 
and  mineral  trains  had  mileage  for  same  i>eriod  of  1,368,805  miles. 

The  inspecting  engineer  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  line 
was  in  good  working  condition.  The  roads  are  well  laid  with  rock  bal- 
last and  pass  under  or  over  all  streets  and  highways  by  culverts  or 
bridges. 

AU  the  railway  stations  are  in  good  condition  and  are  supplied  with 
bridges  by  which  passengers  cross  over  the  tracks  in  passing  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  Double  tracks  exist  in  all  cases,  and  at 
the  stations  passengers  alight  upon  a  raised  platform  on  the  left  side  of 
the  train.    From  Glasgow  to  Paisley  four  tracks  are  laid. 

The  mechanical  construction  of  switches  is  of  the  best,  and  the  block 
signal  is  in  use  throughout  Scotland. 

Trains  leave  Glasgow  for  principal  stations  about  every  hour.  The 
service  can  not  be  criticised  so  far  as  attention  and  courtesy  of  officials 
are  concerned.    Both  through  and  local  trains  are  in  use. 

Passenger  fares  and  freight  same  as  the  Caledonian,  varying,  in 
both  cases,  with  amount  of  competition  and  business.  The  maximum 
of  passenger  fares  is  fixed  by  Parliament — not  above  3  cents  per  mile 
first  class,  and  2  cents  third  class.  The  maximum  of  freights  is  fixed 
by  the  board  of  trade. 

This  road  also  has  numerous  cuts  and  short  tunnels  through  the 
hills. 

North  British  Railway. — ^This  railroad  is  owned  and  operated  by  a 
private  corporation,  chartered  by  act  of  Parliament.  Its  total  length 
is  1,097^  miles.  It  consists  of  5^  miles  of  four-track,  1%  miles  of 
three-track,  470  miles  of  double-track,  and  614^  miles  of  single-track 
road. 

The  main  lines  run  from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  Eng- 
land, where  connectious  are  made  with  other  railways  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal places  in  England;  from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  through 
Berwick  to  Newcastle,  England,  and  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland. 

There  are  numerous  branch  lines. 

There  are  two  through  routes  to  England,  viz,  the  East  Coast  route, 
through  Berwick,  Jl^ewcastle,  Leeds,  and  York  to  London,  and  the 
Waverley  route,  which  passes  through  Melrose,  Hawick,  and  Carlisle 
to  London.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  may  also  be  reached  on  this 
route.  Through  trains  on  both  these  routes  are  run  from  Aberdeen 
through  Dundee  to  London.  Through  trains  run  also  from  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  via  Tay  Bridge,  Fifeshire,  and 
Forth  Bridge;  from  Alloa  and  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  via  Forth  Bridge; 
from  Glasgow  to  Perth  and  the  north,  and  Glasgow  to  Stirling  and 
Grangemouth;  and  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Balloch 
and  Helensburg. 
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« 

Nearly  every  point  of  interest  in  the  Highlands  can  be  reached  by 
this  railway  and  its  connei*.tions,  and  also  all  places  of  resort  both  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  tourists,  and  cheap  excursions  andredno- 
tions  in  fares  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  summer  months. 

Passenger  accommodation  and  fares  and  freight  charges  are  the  same 
as  upon  the  other  railways,  and  tracks  and  stations  are  constructed 
and  guarded  as  heretofore  stated.    The  condition  of  the  line  is  good. 

Through  trains  run  on  the  principal  lines  from  three  to  six  times  a 
day  each  way,  and  suburban  trains  at  least  every  half  hour  from  Glasgow. 

The  West  Highland  Railway. — This  is  a  private  corporation  chartered 
by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  road  commences  at  Helensburg,  on  the  Clyde,  about  22  miles 
from  Glasgow,  and  runs  through  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland  to 
Fort  William,  a  distance  of  98^  miles.  It  is  single  track,  except  at  the 
stations,  and  its  course  is  through  a  most  delightfid  country  of  lochs 
and  mountains. 

The  stations  on  the  road  are  planned  and  located  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  loch's  and  other  points  of  interest  to  tourists  and  sportsmen. 
After  leaving  Helensburg,  it  skirts  along  the  Gareloch,  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  runs  uj)  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  another  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
passes  over  to  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  a  fresh  water  loch.  It  fol- 
lows the  west  coast  of  this  loch  8  or  10  miles,  and  goes  through  the 
moor  of  Eannoch,  where  it  attains  an  altitude  of  1,350  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  thence  it  goes  down  the  east  side  of  Loch  Yreig, 
passing  numerous  other  lochs  before  it  reaches  Fort  William.  From  it, 
can  be  seen  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  More,  and  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  moan- 
tain  in  Scotland.  From  Gareloch  Head,  the  line  gradually  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  some  500  feet  above  the  loch,  along  the  side  of  which  it 
runs  with  a  heavy  grade.  This  was  a  very  difficult  piece  of  engineer- 
ing work,  but  it  has  been  skillfully  and  successfnlly  carried  out. 

This  railway  has  been  five  years  in  construction  and  will  be  opened 
for  travel  in  the  month  of  July  of  this  year.  It  will  be  the  most 
picturesque  railway  route  in  Scotland. 

HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  no  roads  that  have  any  distinction  as  high^Ka^gs  of  com- 
merce. The  chief  transportation  of  freight  is  by  rail  and  water,  but  aU 
the  principal  roads  of  Scotland  are  macadamized  and  kept  in  the  best 
condition.  Tourists  find  excellent  routes  everywhere.  The  roads,  on 
account  of  their  uniform  firmness  and  smoothness,  are  specially  adapted 
for  carriageand  bicycle  ridingand  forwalking.  They  are  inclosed  every- 
where, except  in  the  Highlands,  by  walls  or  hedges,  and  frequent  guide- 
posts  notify  the  traveler  of  their  route  and  the  distance  between 
intervening  points  of  interest. 

Allen  B.  Morse, 

Consul. 

Glasgow,  June  If),  1894. 
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IRELAND. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  are  three  important  railways  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  viz,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties,  and  the  Belfast 
and  County  Down.  Each  one  of  these  has  several  minor  branches 
which  facilitate  communication  with  all  towns  of  any  importance.  The 
condition  and  character  of  these  railways  in  certain  respects  are  out- 
lined fully  in  the  details  which  follow.  Such  conditions  iis  smoothness 
of  tracks  comfort,  speed,  and  safety  are  measured  largely  by  compari- 
son; what  might  be  fairly  good  in  the  estimation  of  one  traveler 
might  be  considered  poor  indeed  in  the  estimation  of  another.  There 
is  this  to  say,  generally:  To  the  American  traveler,  the  compartment 
system,  which  prevails  altogether,  will  not  commend  itself,  as  a  rule, 
because  the  car  is  cramped,  not  as  well  lighted  and  ventilated  or  as 
well  finished,  nor  has  it  the  conveniences  of  a  first-class  carriage  on 
the  principal  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States.  This  applies  to  the  first 
and  second  class  coaches;  third-class  o>oaches  are  very  inferior  in  these 
respects.  It  is  noticeable  that  within  the  past  two  years  marked 
improvements  have  taken  place.  Where  new  cars  replace  the  old  ones, 
of  whatever  class,  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  fittings,  such,  for 
instance,  as  electric  lighting  and  upholstering  better  adapted  to  com- 
fort. The  new  third-class  coaches  are  still  considerably  inferior  to  the 
American  carriage,  although  far  superior  to  the  old  ones  in  comfort  and 
convenience.  Passengers  once  inside  the  compartment  must  remain 
there  until  the  train  stops.  For  short  distances,  the  traveler  can  put 
up  with  them. 

The  speed  varies  according  to  the  train ;  the  minimum  is  about  20 
miles  an  hour;  the  maximum  about  45  miles.  All  railways  are  oper- 
ated on  the  block  system;  they  are  well  provided  with  approved  safety 
appliances;  the  lines  of  trackage  are  carefully  inclosed  and  i)rotected 
from  straying  stock,  etc.;  no.  one  except  employees  is.  i)ermitted  to 
walk  on,  or  alongside,  or  to  cross  the  tracks.  Stations  are  so  arranged 
that  the  entrances  and  exits  are  either  over  or  under  the  tracks,  through 
covered  ways,  where  it  is  necessary  to  cross  from  one  platform  to 
another.  Surface  crossings  are  rare,  and  accidents  less  frequent  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  officials  and  attendants  are  generally  civil 
and  accommodating.  Baggage  is  handled  by  porters  employed  by  the 
railway  company  free  of  charge  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  cab  until 
stored  away  in  the  car,  although  many  travelers  "tip"  them  lightly  for 
their  service.  American  travelers  should  keep  in  mind  that  their  lug- 
gage is  never  checked,  and  that  they  must  invariably  claim  it  the 
minute  the  destination  is  reached  and  it  is  ejected  from  the  (*.ar.  All 
the  railways  are  owned  by  private  corporations. 
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The  Great  Northern  Railway. — ^This  company  has  in  operation  523 
miles  of  railway  lines  (139  miles  are  doable  and  384  single  track)  and  is 
the  most  important  railway  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Its  tennini  are 
Dablin,  Belfast^  and  Londonderry.  Some  of  the  principal  towns  which 
it  touches  are  Lisbarn,popalation,  14,000;  Lurgan,  11,500;  Portadown, 
8,500;  Armagh,  8,300;  Monaghan,  3,000;  Dnngannon,  4,100,  aad 
Omagh,  4,300. 

The  ballast  for  the  roadbed  consists  chiefly  of  gravel  and  sand;  in 
some  instances,  in  a  soft  or  clayey  soil,  broken  stone  is  used  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  ballast.  The  permament  way  or  main  line  is  at  present 
being  fitted  with  bull-head  steel  rails,  weighing  75  pounds  per  yard, 
and  26  feet  in  length;  these  are  laid  in  cast-iron  chairs,  weighing  37 
pounds.  Recently  the  directors  ordered  rails  weighing  85  pounds  per 
yard,  having  concluded  that  the  others  were  too  light.  The  sleepers 
are  of  Baltic  redwood,  creosoted,  and  measure  10  inches  in  width  by  5 
in  thickness.  The  gauge  of  the  road  is  5  feet  3  inches,  which  is  the 
uniform  gauge  throughout  Ireland.  In  regard  to  the  rolling  stock,  the 
larger  engines  for  passenger  trains  have  cylinders  17  by  24  inches,  are 
worked  by  four  wheels,  the  two  hind  ones  being  coupled,  and  the  engine 
carried  on  a  bogie  in  front.  The  freight  engines  are  worked  by  three 
wheels  on  each  side,  the  two  hind  ones  being  connected.  The  average 
steam  pressure  is  about  140  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  latest  pas- 
senger carriages  of  the  first  and  second  class  are  about  45  feet  in 
length,  divided  into  four  compartments  and  fitted  with  lavatories. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  upholstered  in  melton  cloth,  except  the 
smoking  carriages,  which  are  done  in  leather;  the  second  class  are 
done  in  a  figured  rep  cloth;  the  third  class  are  not  generally  uphol- 
stered, though  some  of  them  on  the  through  trains  have  ordinary 
cushioned  seats.  Kearly  all  third-class  carriages  are  divided  into  five 
compartments,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  accommodate  ten  passen- 
gers, five  on  a  side;  when  filled,  they  are  too  close  for  even  ordinary 
comfort.  The  ordinary  open  freight  cars  carrying  coal,  etc.,  carry  8  to 
10  tons,  though  some  are  now  being  used,  manufiBbctured  on  the  Ameri- 
can principle,  which  will  carry  30  to  35  tons.  The  box  cars  average 
about  8  tons. 

The  distance  between  Belfast  and  Dublin  is  112|  miles.  There  are 
six  trains  daily  between  the  two  cities ;  the  fastest  train  makes  the  run 
in  2^  hours.  The  distance  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry  by  this  route  is 
100^  miles.  There  are  five  daily  trains  each  way;  the  quickest  time  is 
3J  hours. 

The  total  capital  of  this  company,  including  its  branches,  is  £8,321,- 
955  ($40,494,633).  The  stock  is  held  principally  in  Ireland.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  dividends  is  5|  per  cent.  The  rolling  stock  is  made  up  by 
137  engines,  313  passenger  coaches,  and  3,502  freight  cars,  or  ^<  goods 
wagons,''  as  they  are  called  here. 
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The  steepest  gradient  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way is  1  in  100.  On  the  branch  lines  the  8teex>est  gradient  of  any 
extent  is  1  in  70,  though  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  distances  of  one- 
eighth  to  one-fonrth  of  a  mile,  it  is  as  high  as  1  in  57  or  58.  The  sharp- 
est cnrye  on  the  main  line  is  1,650  feet  radius,  and  on  the  branch  lines 
990  feet  radius. 

There  are  two  tunnels  on  the  line;  one  between  Goraghwood  and 
Lough  Swilly,  about  1  mile  in  length,  and  one  near  Dungannon  about 
half  a  mile  long.  The  boring  of  the  tunnels  is  principally  through  clay 
and  sand,  with  an  occasional  bed  of  rook. 

The  following  firom  the  general  manager  is  in  reply  to  my  request  for 
the  information  therein  contained : 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  passengers,  exclusive  of  season 
ticket  holders,  and  number  of  tons  of  freight  conveyed  over  this  line 
during  the  year  1893  were  as  follows:  Passengers,  4,584,235;  tons  of 
freight,  898,933. 

The  passenger  fiure  in  Ireland  is  uniformly  4,  3,  and  2  cents  per  mile 
for  first,  second,  and  third  class,  except  in  cases  of  excursions,  when  a 
considerable  reduction  may  be  made,  sometimes  amounting  to  more 
than  one-half. 

There  seems  to  be  no  standard  rate  for  carrying  freight  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  company  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  competition  with 
which  it  has  to  contend,  either  from  opposition  railways,  ships,  or 
canals.  A  distinction  is  in  many  cases  made  between  the  charge  per 
mile  in  a  long  and  short  haul,  but  not  a  uniform  one.  A  maximum 
rate  per  mile  which  may  be  charged  is  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  but 
in  very  few  cases  does  the  actual  charge  reach  the  limit.  The  follow- 
ing rates  on  a  number  of  articles,  which  include  several  classes  of  mer- 
chandise carried  over  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  between  Belfast, 
Dublin,  and  Londonderry,  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  cur- 
rent charges: 


ArttdM. 

BelfiMtto 
Ihiblin. 

BelfiMtto 
London- 
derry. 

Dublin  to 

LoDdon- 

derry. 

Maato,  tlimed  goods,  and  maolrinfiry  in  oaoesi 

TTiMl«iirftt<ma-- 

$6.18 
5.06 

2.10 
2.00 
e.88 
8.10 

5.01 
5.79 

8.86 
8.04 
2.07 

$5.60 

$7.96 

OrnrS  tona. 

7.84 

Coal: 

TTndAr  6 and  not  loaa than 4  tona. ...■■• 

1.90 
1.82 
8.02 
9.36 

9.11 

2.57 

OVflr6tOna.  .  ...  ^  -  r.. ...**.......•••..*..••.•..••....  t...t r-r.- 

2.40 

Ma**hiiM)rv  naokod.  .....•■..■••............ nor  ton.. 

11.49 

FarnJtore do 

Oryeooda: 

TTiiflftr  8  tana................. ............................... ....... 

13.68 

o.eo 

Ovor  8  tona.......*.>..>.«..>«.*i-.«>"-««r...r......-'---'F*'F -*.>*--.- 

9.48 

Floor: 

TTndar  2  tona......................... ............. -...a........... ■ 

a2.83 

6.52 

OvfirS  unA  nndfirStonii ........................     .................. 

4.23 

Otot  6  tons.  ■...•.  •.....•.■ .•■•...■...•..• 

3.89 

aPeraingletoii. 
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The  following  aie  exceptional  rates  at  owner's  risk.    Owners  to  load 
and  unload : 


Articles. 


Belfast  to' ?ll£»«r«  V'il'.H?-^ 


Dublin. 


London- 
derrv. 


London- 
derry 


Flour: 

Under  5  tons per  ton 

Over  5  tons do. . , 

Machinery do. . , 

Coarse  meats do. . . 

Dry  goods do... 

Preserves do . . , 

Furniture  (rough ) do. . . 

Live  stock : 

Per  wagon 

Per  half  wagon 


$3.34 
2.23 
3.16 
3.04 


12.16 
8.26 


a$1.40 

$4.64 
8.04 



.... 

3.65 

4.86 

3.28 

7.80 

11.31 
6.68 

15.83 
12.34 

• 

a  Per  single  ton. 

Belfast  and  I^orthern  Counties  Railwa/y. — ^This  road  has  in  operation 
249  miles  of  railway,  33  of  which  are  double  track  and  216  single.  It 
is  the  second  principal  railway  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Its  principal 
termini  are  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  Several  of  its  branches  extend 
to  such  important  points  as  Lame,  jwpulation,  5,378;  Balljrmena,  9,121 ; 
Port  Kush,  4,000  in  summer,  1,600  in  winter;  Cookstown,  4,831,  and 
Coleraine,  6,708.  The  branch  to  Larne  is  a  favorite  route  to  points  in 
Scotland  and  England.  Larne  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  but  39^  miles 
from  Stranraer,  Scotland.  Swift  steamers  make  the  run  across  the 
North  Channel  in  two  andone  half  hours,  connecting  with  fast  traiusfor 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  Port  Rush,  7  miles  from  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  is  a  favorite  watering  place.  The  ^'  golf  links"  there  are 
reputed  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  Kingdom  and  "golfers"  from  all 
sections  are  there  in  season  enjoying  the  bracing  atmosphere  and  their 
favorite  pastime. 

The  rails  used  on  this  road  weigh  83  pounds  per  yard,  and  the  chairs 
27  pounds  each.  The  rolling  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  quite  similar 
to  that  used  on  the  Great  Northern  and  other  railways  in  this  country, 
as  the  gauge  is  uniform  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  roads  much  the 
same.  The  American  style  of  freight  cars  has  been  tried  on  this  line, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  shippers,  as  the  ship- 
ments are  small  and  distances  short.  There  are  in  use  on  this  line  65 
engines,  280  passenger  coaches,  and  1,993  freight  cars.  The  steepest 
gradient  is  1  in  60,  but  this  is  only  for  a  short  distance,  1  in  80  being 
the  heaviest  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  sharpest  curve  is  594 
to  660  feet  radius.  There  are  two  tunnels  on  the  line,  one  900  yards 
and  the  other  350  yards  in  length.  The  boring  is  entirely  through  "rock. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  £2,508,000  ($12,203,928).  The  majority 
of  the  shares  is  held  in  Ireland,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  held  in 
England.  The  dividends  for  the  last  five  years  have  averaged  5J  per 
cent.    The  road  is  reported  as  working  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

As  no  response  has  yet  been  received  to  my  request  for  the  amount 
of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  this  line  for  the  year  1893,  I  here- 
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with  appeud  the  figures  for  1892 :  Passengers,  2,520,317 ;  tons  of  freight 
625,486. 

The  Belfast  and  County  Dotvn  Railway. — ^This  road  has  in  operation 
76  miles  of  track — 64  single  and  12  doable.  Little  or  no  <*  pitching" 
is  used  in  the  constraction  of  the  road,  as  it  is  principally  over  an 
audulatiug  country,  and  the  towns  reached  are  mainly  seaports  and 
summer  resorts.  The  rails  used  weigh  80  pounds  per  yard,  and  are 
set  in  57-x>ound  chairs.  The  rolling  stock  and  general  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  other  lines.  The  total  capital  is  £1,186,738 
($5,774,667),  the  stock  being  held  principally  in  Belfast.  The  divi- 
dends for  the  last  five  years  have  averaged  6^  per  cent.  There  are  in 
use  26  engines,  141  passenger  coaches,  and  515  freight  cars.  There 
is  no  heavy  work  on  the  line,  such  as  cuts,  bridges,  or  tunnels,  worth 
mentioning.  The  steepest  gradient  is  1  in  70,  and  the  sharpest  curve 
is  660  feet  radius.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year 
1803  was  2,045,112,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  fireight  205,133. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Many  travelers  from  the  United  States  are  accustomed  to  include 
England  and  Scotland  in  their  itineraries,  omitting  Ireland,  either 
because  it  is  out  of  their  way  or  they  are  indifferent  to  its  attractions. 
This  is  a  mistake;  for  the  summer  tourist  in  hunt  of  a  cool,  invigorat- 
ing" climate,  or  the  student  enlarging  his  scox)e  of  knowledge,  will  find 
it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  include  as  much  of  Ireland  as  he  can 
in  his  journey  abroad.  It  is  replete  with  historic  interest.  The  san- 
guinary wars  of  the  Celtic  chiefs  or  kings  and  their  tribes,  not  only 
against  each  other  but  against  the  frequent  invader,  did  much  to 
destroy  ^  traces  of  ancient  architecture  and  written  records,  but 
enough  of  both  remains  to  repay  the  student  and  antiquary. 

The  scenery  from  the  railway  carriage,  the  lively  jaunting  car,  or  on 
foot,  is  varied  and  ofken  charming.  Much  of  the  country  is  undulating, 
with  an  occasional  good-sized  hill  or  group  of  them.  There  are  no  for- 
ests, but  there  are  many  beautiful  groves  and  avenues  of  fine  forest  trees 
planted  years  ago.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  land  is  arable;  much  of  it 
is  in  pasture,  and  such  pasture  I  never  saw  outside  of  Ireland. 

The  highways  are  of  the  best — all  maciidamized,  well  drained,  solid 
as  a  rock,  and  many  of  them  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  When  a  hole, 
rent,  or  depression  shows  itself  caretakers  are  promptly  on  the  spot  to 
repair  the  defect.  The  roads  are  usually  bordered  by  abundant  and 
thrifty  hedgerows  of  hawthorn,  beech,  and  privet,  the  foliage  producing 
a  most  pleasing  effect. 

The  principal  highways  vary  in  width,  ranging  from  16  to  35  feet. 
Some  of  them  have  footpaths  on  either  side,  made  of  gravel  or  fine 
broken  stone,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  and  raised  several  inches  above 
the  road.  Nearly  all  the  roads  are  well  adapted  for  bicycling  and 
pedestrian  parties,  as,  in  addition  to  being  smooth,  the  grades  are 
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light,  and  each  sncceeding  year  these  methods  of  *^  doing''  Ireland  are 
growing  in  popularity.  Cycling  parties,  particularly,  are  becoming 
more  fireqnent. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Belfast  about  150  miles  of  streets,  of  which 
about  10  miles  are  paved  with  stone  sets  4  inches*  square,  50  miles 
macadamized,  and  90  miles  paved  with  sea  pebbles.  There  is  no  uniform 
width  in  the  streets.  A  street  may  be  much  narrower  at  one  point  than 
at  another,  and  may  not  retain  the  same  name  for  the  whole  of  ite 
length. 

One  of  the  main  highways  in  this  district  leads  from  Belfast,  around 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  to  Londonderry.  The  principal  point  of  interest 
on  this  road  is  the  town  and  castle  of  Garrickfergus.  The  castle  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
is  used  as  a  Government  fortress.  It  was  here  that  King  William  landed 
his  forces  in  1690,  and  the  stone  (an  immense  block  of  basalt)  on  which 
the  king  landed  is  built  into  the  old  pier  head,  and  is  known  as  ^<E[ing 
William's  stepping-stone."  Farther  along  the  road  may  be  seen  Grlen- 
arm  Castle,  which  is  built  upon  a  high  cliff,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Londonderry.  After  passing  through  many  quaint  villages  and 
hamlets,  the  Giant's  Causeway,  one  of  the  wonderfid  natural  rock  for- 
mations of  the  world,  is  reached.  A  littie  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of 
Dunluce  Castle,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
feudal  times. 

The  old  walled  city  of  Londonderry,  which  successfully  resisted  the 
siege  of  King  James  in  1689,  is  a  place  of  great  interest.  The  walls 
still  stand  and  are  kept  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair.  Among  the  old 
cannon  mounted  on  the  walls  a  historic  gun  known  as  ^'  Bearing  Meg" 
still  remains  in  the  same  spot  where  it  did  such  execution  in  defense  of 
the  city.  Another  important  highway  is  the  road  leading  to  Down- 
Patrick.  Here  there  is  to  be  seen  a  very  pretty  cathedral,  which  claims 
the  honor  of  being  built  upon  the  site  of  the  last  resting  place  of  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Columb.  On  the  old  highway  from 
Belfast  to  Dublin,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  that  has  not  some  histoiicai 
association. 

Some  of  these  i>oints  of  interest  may  be  noted,  as  follows: 

Armagh,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Ireland  and  the  seat  of  an 
episcopal  see  founded  by  St.  Patrick. 

Bangor,  a  very  ancient  seaport  town,  10  miles  from  BelfEUSt.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  first  house  built  of  stone  and  lime  in  Ireland  was 
erected  there.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  sanctity  and  learning  of  the 
ancient  Irish  Church.  The  height  of  its  fam&  was  attained  during  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Learned  missionaries  set  out  from  there 
for  different  parts  of  Europe  to  teach  the  Scripture.  St.  Comgal  was 
the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery,  which  at  one  time  had  3,000  monks 
within  its  environs.  This  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  82L 
Some  of  the  ruins  are  still  visible. 
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Coagb  is  situated  about  4  miles  from  Gookstown.  A  battle  took  place 
at  the  ford  of  the  small  river  on  which  it  is  situated  in  the  year  1641, 
when  the  chapel  of  Tamlaght  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
James  II  crossed  the  river  at  this  place  on  his  march  to  the  siege  of 
Deny. 

Donegal  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Eske.  It  has  two 
splendid  ruins,  one  a  castle  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation;  the  other  an 
ancient  abbey,  founded  for  the  Franciscan  friars  in  the  year  1474. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  subterranean  passage  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long 
between  the  castle  and  the  abbey. 

Dungannon  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  O'^^eills  from  its  earliest  days,  and  on  the  hill  crowning 
the  town  formerly  stood  a  castle  erected  by  those  powerftil  chiefs. 

Donaghmore,  2  miles  from  Dungannon,  has  an  interesting  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  St.  Patrick  built  a  church  here,  where  an  old  grave  is  now 
to  be  seen,  and  close  to  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Irish  cross. 
Garvagh,  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  year  1641  between  Colonel  Can- 
ning and  Sir  Phelim  Eoe  O'Neill.  Colonel  Canning's  forces  were 
defeated  and  himself  killed.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  Ireland. 

Hlllsboro  is  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  Hillsboro  Fort, 
often  visited  by  tourists,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  and  is  con- 
stituted a  royal  fort,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  is  hereditary 
constable.  King  William  stopped  here  when  passing  on  to  the  Boyne, 
and  it  was  here  he  signed  the  Begium  Donum  grant  to  Presbyterian 
ministers. 

Holywood  is  about  4  miles  from  Belfast.  The  highroad  passes  over 
Bunkers  Hill,  from  which  the  American  '^Bunker  Hill"  is  named. 
King  John  halted  here  on  his  march  from  Carrickfergus  to  Downpat- 
rick  in  the  year  1210.  About  the  year  1200  a  monastery  of  the  third 
order  of  Franciscans  was  established  and  tenanted  by  400  monks. 

Larne. — ^Near  the  harbor  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Olderfleet  Castle, 
which  was  once  an  imx)ortant  defensive  fortress.  It  was  there  that 
Edward  Bruce  landed  with  his  band  of  Scots  when  he  undertook  to 
free  Ireland,  from  English  rule  in  the  year  1315. 

Limavady  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  cele- 
brated O'Cahan,  who  was  chief  of  one  of  those  powerful  "septs''  of 
Ulster  that  were  so  constant  and  determined  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Enghsh  from  the  year  in  which  Sir  John  De  Courcy  received  the  prov- 
ince from  the  Plantaganets  till  the  day  they  were  finally  subdued  under 
the  first  of  the  Stuarts.  '  There  are  numerous  places  of  interest,  includ- 
ing the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Newry  is  a  very  ancient  town.  In  the  year  1175  Maurice  McLaugh- 
lin, King  of  Ireland,  founded  an  abbey  here,  to  which  great  immunities 
and  endowments  were  granted  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Hugh  De 
Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1237.  In  1689  the  Duke  of  Berwick  set  fire  to 
the  place  and  left  it  in  a  ruined  conditiou. 
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Newtownards. — A  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  rain  may  be  seen 
near  the  town, where,  in  the  old. cemetery  of  Magh  Bile,  stand  the 
remains  of  an  abbey  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Finian  in  the 
year  550.  Several  monumental  tablets,  one  of  the  oldest  bearing  an 
Irish  inscription,  may  be  seen  built  against  the  north  wall. 

Eaphoe  is  a  small  town  12  miles  from  Londonderry.  The  Cathedral 
of  St.  Eunan,  which  is  now  the  parish  church,  was  founded  in  the  year 
565,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Ireland,  and  contains  many  interesting  speci- 
mens of  ancient  architecture. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  following  are  the  principal  lines  of  steamships  sailing  from  this 
port: 

The  Lord  Line. — This  line  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Irish  Ship- 
owners Company.  There  are  six  boats  on  the  line  which  carry  bread- 
stuffs  and  miscellaneous  cargoes  between  this  x)ort  and  Baltimore. 
They  carry  no  passengers.  Four  of  the  steamers  are  of  steel  and  two  of 
iron.  There  are  periodical  sailings  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks. 
There  is  no  fixed  schedule  of  freight  rates.  They  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  goods  and  the  condition  of  trade. 

Hie  Head  Line. — This  line  is  managed  by  6.  Heyn  &  Sons,  of  this 
city,  and  consists  of  nine  steel  screw  steamers.  Some  of  these  ves- 
sels have  recently  commenced  regular  p.ailings  between  this  port  and 
Montreal.  The  remainder  ply  between  British  and  colonial  and  foreign 
ports.  The  latest  addition  to  the  fleet  is  the  Torr  Heady  a  twin  screw 
steel  vessel  of  3,867  tons.  In  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  the  same 
conditions  obtain  as  on  the  Lord  Line. 

The  Liverpool  Line. — ^This  line  is  owned  by  the  Belfast  Steamship 
Company.  There  are  five  steel  screw  steamers  on  the  line.  The  Magic 
is  a  newly  constructed  steamer,  built  by  Harland  &  Wolff,  of  this  city, 
and  is  the  best  equipped  and  finest  steamer  of  the  fleet.  She  is  a 
steel  twin  screw  steamer  (as  are  all  the  others  on  the  line),  and  has 
a  net  tonnage  of  1,750.  There  are  daily  sailings  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool.  The  journey,  a  distance  of  135  miles,  is  accomplished  in 
about  ten  hours,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  passengers  and  freight 
between  the  north  of  Ireland  and  England  is  carried  by  this  route. 
The  passenger  fares  between  the  tw^o  ports  are:  Saloon,  $3.04;  steerage, 
$1.21;  which  includes  berth,  but  not  meals.  The  freight  rates  are  very 
low  at  present,  as  comi)etition  is  keen.  They  vary  from  60  cents  to 
$3.65  per  ton,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

The  Fleetwood  Line. — This  line  is  owned  by  and  runs  in  connection 
with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  London  and  Northwestern  Bail- 
way  companies  of  England,  and  consists  of  five  steel  screw  steamers. 
There  are  daily  sailings  between  Belfast  and  Fleetwood.  The  London 
trains  make  connection  with  the  boats  at  Fleetwood,  and  run  alongside  of 
them,  the  passengers  being  able  to  make  the  crossing  from  boat  to  train 
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by  a  covered  passage.  The  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates  are  the 
same  as  to  Liverpool,  as  the  two  are  Gompeting  lines. 

The  Glmgoic  Line. — This  line  is  owned  by  the  Clyde  Shipping  Com- 
pany of  Glasgow  and  has  seven  boats  in  operation,  which  ply  daily 
between  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  During  the  summer  months  there  are 
two  sailing  each  day,  one  by  daylight  and  the  other  by  night.  The 
passenger  fares  are:  Saloon,  $3.04;  and  steerage,  97  cents.  The  freight 
rates  are  somewhat  higher  than  between  this  and  English  i>orts.  ranging 
from  $1.U1  to  $4.86  per  ton. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  rates  are  very  much  demoralized,  and  it 
is  quite  dlf&cult  to  get  a  paying  charter  for  '^  tramp"  steamers.  In  fat^t, 
ocean  traffic  is  so  dull  that  many  steamships  are  laid  up  for  want  of 
business,  and  owners  in  many  instances  are  selling  their  vessels  at 
great  sacrifices,  whenever  they  can  get  purchasers,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  caring  for  them  while  not  in  use.  Steamship  builders  report 
orders  scarce  and  competition  for  what  is  going  exceedingly  keen  and 
close. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Lloyd's  Register,  gives  the  name, 
tonnage,  horsepower  of  engines,  size  of  cylinders,  length  of  stroke, 
boiler  pressure  and  condition,  wherever  same  was  specified,  of  all  the 
steamers  on  the  above  lines: 


Name  of  steamer. 


Clyde  Shipping  Company: 

Alligator 

Dromedary ■ 

Gorilla 

Hare 

Bound 

Grampus 

Seal -• 

Belfast  Steamship  Company : 

Magic 

Calorlo 

Mystio 

Optic 

Drnamic 

Irish  Shipowners  Company: 

Lord  Londonderry 

Lord  Erne 

Lord  Charlemont 

Lord  Bangor 

LordONeill 

Lord  Landsowne 

Lord  Templemore,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Lord 

Templeton  a 

Belfast  and  Fleetwood  Line: 

Duke  of  York 

Duke  of  Clarence 

Prince  of  Wales 

Earl  of  Ulster 

Princess  of  Wales 

Head  Line : 

TorrHead 

Rnnmore  Head 

Innishowen  Head 

Bengore  H  ead 

Dunmore  Head , 

TeelinHead 

Black  Head , 

White  Head 

Fair  Head 


Tonnage., 


Horse- 
power. 


Cylinders. 


985 

280 

975 

280 

982 

280 

771 

210 

1,061 

350 

696 

180 

691 

1    7f!S\ 

180 

and  60 
and  60 
and  69 
24,38,  and  58 


36   and  64 
36   and  64 


1,748 
726 
971 
937 

2,409 
5.610 
3,138 
2.901 
2,761 
2,753 


3,026 
1,489 
1.568 
1,165 
1,144 


4,444 

3,050 
2,490 
2,230 
1.668 
i;  145 
1,145 
1.132 


170 
210 
200 
200 

240 
418 
320 
300 
350 
360 


18, 29,  and  46 


35  and  70 
35  and  70 

23, 37,  and  60 


Stroke. 


220 
500 
518 
350 
280 


43  and  77  i 
34  and  64  > 


32  and  56 


Pressure. 


48  I 

48| 
48  I 
42 


36 
36 


39 


45 
45 

42 


84 
72 

78 


450  26^,44,  and  72  |  51 

320  244, 37,  and  64  <  48 

275  34  and  68  ,  45 

275    22, 36.  and  6U  >  42 

200  31  and  60  i  42 

140  .        28  and  53  i  38 

140  28  and  53  ,  »8 

120  :        27  and  51  i  38 


140 


160 


100 
160 


24i,37,and64 

48 

160 

24, 39,  and  64 

45 

150 

37  and  72 

46 

90 

37  and  72 

45 

90 

175 
160 
90 
170 
85 
75 
75 
70 


a>'ot  registered  in  Lloyd's. 
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OOAST  LINES. 


Besides  the  principal  lines  of  steamships,  there  are  daily  &i 
between  this  port  and  Barrow  and  Ardrossan  and  triweekly  to  Ayr. 
The  boats  carry  freight  and  passengers.  The  freight  and  passenger 
rates  are  in  proportion  with  the  other  lines.  There  is  also  a  biweekly 
service  to  Dublin,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  weekly  to  Cork, 
Cardiff,  Waterford,  and  Southampton,  but  there  is  little  accommoda- 
tion for  passengers  on  these  boats.  During  the  summer  months,  tbere 
is  a  daily  excursion  steamer  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  frequent  daily 
excursion  sailings  to  summer  resorts  along  the  coast. 


CANALS. 

There  are  three  small  canals  in  this  district,  which  now  all  run  in 

connection  with  each  other  and  are  owned  by  the  same  company. 

They  are  altogether  74^  miles  in  length,  and  are  connected  with  Loaghs 

Neagh  and  Erne.    Considerable  quantities  of  coal,  timber,  slates, 

brick,  and  other  heavy  merchandise  are  carried  up  the  country  by  this 

route.    The  canal  boats,  or  lighters  as  they  are  called  here,  are  owned 

by  private  individuals  who  pay  toll  to  the  company. 

James  B.  Taney, 

Consul. 
Belfast,  June  25 j  1894. 


BELGIUM. 


situation  and  business  op  ANTWERP. 


While  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  province  and  city  of  Antwerp 
are  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  inland  travel  and  trade,  it  is  as 
a  port  that  the  city  of  Antwerp  invites  most  attention. 

Antwerp  is  situated  about  50  miles  from  the  Forth  Sea  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Scheldt,  a  river  with  the  usual  variations  of  tide, 
and  navigable  by  ocean  vessels  of  large  size  and  tonnage. 

Before  detailing  the  various  lines  of  ocean  vessels  coming  into  the 
port  of  Antwerp,  a  general  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  is  given  in 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  arrivals  and  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  during  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 


1885. 
1886. 
1H87. 
1S88. 
1889. 


Number 

of 
Tessels. 


4,860 
4.728 
5,022 
4,823 
4,356 


Average ' 

Total 

tonnage 

tonnage. 

per 

veeseL 

3,492,934 

719 

8,521,229 

745 

3, 801, 952 

755  1 

3.974.320 

824 

4, 050,  549 

930 

Year. 

Nnmber 

of 
yessels. 

Total 
tonnage. 

1890 

4,533 
4.461 
4,321 
4,418 
4,640 

4,517,608 
4,093.238 
4,500,091 
4.602,211 
5,008.983 

IgOl 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Average 
tMinage 

per 
veeseL 


969 

1.062 
1,042 
1,062 
1.080 
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The  arrivals  for  the  year  1894,  according  to  nationality,  were. 


Flag. 


Austrian 
Belgiati  . 
Danish.. 
British.. 
French. - 
German . 
Greek... 
Dutch... 
Italian  . . 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


1 

'      Total 
i    tonnage. 


II 


-  I 


19,339 
425,686 
130, 822 
2, 817, 388 
111,  133 
971,428 

45,939 
103,485 

23,117 


Flag. 


Number  ' 


Total 


Norwegian. 
Portuguese. 

Russian 

Sxmnish 

Swedish.... 
American . . 

Total. 


.1— 


259 

147,327 

12 

7,100 

41 

28,452 

46 

38.850 

160 

91, 517 

23 

47. 281 

4,640 

5  008,983 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Red  Star  Line, — Among  the  ocean  lines  from  Antwerp,  the  first  in 
importance,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  business  between  Antwerp  and 
tlie  United  States,  is  the  Red  Star  Line,  a  private  corporation,  the 
majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  steamers  except  two,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Illinois^ 
fly  the  Belgian  flag.  These  two  are  under  the  American  flag.  The 
terminal  points  are  Antwerp  and  New  York  and  Antwerp  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  New  York  service  is  weekly  (sometimes  semiweekly), 
and  carries  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers;  also,  mail  and 
freight.  The  Philadelphia  service  is  fortnightly,  and  carries  third-class 
passengers  and  freight. 

The  distance  between  Antwerp  and  New  York  is  3,344  miles  and 
between  Antwerp  and  Philadelphia  3,408  miles. 

The  rates  for  first-class  passengers  vary  according  to  the  steamer 
chosen,  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  number  of  passengers  occupying 
a  stateroom,  from  $65  to  $210  per  person  in  the  summer  (between 
August  1  and  October  15),  and  from  $60  to  $95  per  person  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  each  way,  is  allowed 
on  all  round-trip  tickets,  and  these  tickets  are  available  for  one  year. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  with  accuracy  the  inquiry  as  to  rates 
of  freight.  The  manager  of  the  freight  department  informs  me  that 
the  freight  charges  differ  with  different  articles,  and  charges  for  the 
same  article  vary  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  freight  market,  which 
depend  upon  competition,  the  size  of  the  cargo,  the  size  of  the  ship- 
ment, and  other  causes.  So  far  as  a  rule  can  be  given,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  average  charge,  both  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for 
heavy  articles  (those  whose  rate  is  determined  by  weight)  is  $1.50  per 
ton;  while  for  light  articles  (those  whose  rate  is  determined  by  the 
space  occupied)  the  charge  is  $5,  and  10  per  cent  additional,  per  40 
cubic  feet. 

633a 15 
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The  fleet  of  the  Bed  Star  Line  consists  of  the  following  steamers: 


Name. 


Friesland 

Weeternland 

YoordlADd 

Waesland 

Pennland 

Belgenland « 


RhynUnd 

Nederland . . . 
Switzerland  . 
Fennsylvania 
IllinolB , 


Tomuage. ; 


8. 
8,839 

2,816 
S,]6« 
3,126 


All  of  the  forgoing  steamers  are  employed  in  the  New  York  service, 
except  the  last  three,  which  go  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Bed  Star  Line  keeps  its  ships  in  good"  condition.  Besides  the 
habitual  inspection,  cleaning,  repairing,  and  painting,  which  occur  at 
the  end  of  every  voyage,  each  steamer  is  put  twice  a  year  in  the  dry 
dock  of  the  company,  situated  here,  when  the  bottom  is  scraped  and 
painted,  and  the  steamer  otherwise  subjected  to  a  thorough  inspection 
and  overhauling. 

The  FriesUmd,  Ifoardlandj  and  Westemland  are  built  of  steel;  all  the 
others  of  iron.  The  Friesland^  Waesl<mdj  IllinmSj  and  PenrMylvania 
have  triple  expansion,  the  others  have  compound  engines;  all  are  com- 
partment steamers.  The  Antwerp,  and  general  European  agents  of 
the  Bed  Star  line  are  Yonder  Becke  &  Marsily. 

North  German  Llayd,'^Thi&  line  has,  it  is  said,  the  largest  fleet  in 
the  world;  it  consists  of  seventy-two  vessels,  and  five  ntore  are  now 
being  built.  Of  these,  forty  have  a  tonnage  of  over  2,300,  and  twenty- 
six  a  tonnage,  of  over  4,500.  Tlie  largest  is  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  11, 
tonnage,  6,991,  closely  followed  by  the  Spree,  Havel,  and  Prince  Regent 
Luitpoldj  with  tonnages  of  6,963,  6,963,  and  6,700,  respectively. 

The  !N"orth  German  Lloyd  Company  is  a  private  German  corporation, 
with  head  offices  in  Bremen.  It  is  engaged  in  the  Korth  and  South 
American,  the  East  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Australian  trade,  and  thus 
divides  itself  into  distinct  branches.    All  the  ships  start  from  Bremen. 

There  are  four  branches  of  the  line  which  touch  at  Antwerp,  and  to 
these  only,  will  reference  be  made.  They  will  be  distinguished  by  use 
of  the  terminal  points,  and  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Bremen- Shanghai  branch. — ^The  steamers  in  this  service,  start- 
lug  from  Bremen,  touch  at  Antwerp,  Southampton,  Genoa,  Naples, 
Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  stop  at  Shang- 
hai. Prompt  connection  is  made  at  Hongkong  for  the  Japanese  ports 
of  Yokohama,  Hiogo,  and  Nagasaki. 

(2)  Bremen-Sydney  branch. — Starting  at  Bremen,  calls  are  made  at 
Antwerp,  Southampton,  G^noa,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo, 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  with  Sydney  as  the  terminus. 

(3)  Bremen-Santos  branch. — ^Leaving  Bremen,  the  steamers  stop  at 
Antwerp,  Corunna,  Bahia,  Bio  Janeiro,  and  finally,  at  Santos. 

(4)  Bremen-Buenos  Ayres  branch. — Starting  from  Bremen,  stops  are 
made  at  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  terminus. 
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All  of  these  branches  carry  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers; 
also  mail  and  freight,  and  make  monthly  trips.  The  distances  from 
Antwerp  are: 


SonthMDpton 

Grenoa 

Naples 

Port  Said.... 

Sues 

Aden 

Cktlembo 

Singmpore 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 


To- 


MOes. 


244 
2,378 
2,714 
8.824 
8,911 
6,219 
7,312 
8,882 
10, 819 
11,189 


Adelaide 

Melbonme.... 

Sydney 

Lisbon 

CoTonna 

Bahia 

lUo  Janeiro. . . 

Santos 

Montevideo... 
Buenos  Ayres. 


To- 


HUm. 


11,690 

12,175 

12,825 

1,120 

700 

4,880 

5,400 

5,500 

6,200 

6,876 

Bates  for  first-class  passengers  from  Antwerp  are  approximately  as 
follows: 


To— 


Genoa .... 
Naples.... 
Port  Said. 
Singapore 
Hongkong 
Shanghai . 
Adelfide  . 


Fare. 


$43.76 
68.76 
87.60 
825.00 
854.00 
880.00 
287.60 


To— 


Melbourne  — 

Sydney  

Gomhna 

Montevideo . . 
Buenoe  Ayres 
Bio  Janeiro... 


Fare. 


1816.25 
325.00 
25.00 
150.00 
160.00 
137.50 


The  inquiry  as  to  the  rates  of  freight  is  even  more  difficult  to  answer 
in  connection  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  than  with  the  Bed  Star 
Line,  because  there  are  so  many  ports  of  call,  and  consequently,  so 
many  different  rates.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  (1)  there  are 
many  classes  of  freight,  as  ''  first  class,''  ^'  third  class,"  ^^dead  weight," 
'^  munitions  of  war,"  etc. ;  (2)  that  the  freight  rates  are  constantly  fluc- 
tuating; and  (3)  most  important,  that  the  rates  for  all  large  commercial 
transactions  are  usually  determined  by  sx>ecial  agreement  between  the 
shipx)er  and  the  company. 

As  there  are  so  many  vessels  belonging  to  the  Korth  German  Lloyd 
fleet, those  engaged  in  the  Antwerp  trade,  as  above  described,  are  often 
changed,  but  the  ones  usually  coming  to  this  x>ort  are: 


Name. 


Bayer 

Sschae 

Pnasssn 

^oe  Begent  Luitpold 
Braunsohweig , 


Tonnage. 


5,848 
5,843 
4,645 
6,700 
8,173 


Name. 


Dresden 

Munche 

Weser 

Kolb 

Graf  Bismarck 


Tonnage. 


4,802 
4,801 
2,823 
2,656 
2,406 


The  Antwerp  agents  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  are  H. 
Albert  de  Bary  &  Co. 

Pwiinsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Namgation  Company. — ^This  company, 
having  a  fleet  of  flfty  ships,  is  a  private  English  corporation,  with  head 
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offices  in  London.    Ten  of  its  steamers  are  engaged  in  the  Antw^) 
trade  as  follows: 


Name. 


▲den... 
Bombay. 
Canton.. 
Ceylon.. 
Formosa 


Tonnage. 


3,925 
3,216 
3,171 
4,094 
4,046 


Name. 


Japan 

Java 

Malacca.. 
Manila. . . 
Shanghai 


4,219 

4,063 
4,045 
4,210 
3,21^ 


These  are  divided  between  two  branches,  which,  indicated  by  the 
terminal  points,  are: 

(1)  Antwerp- Yokohama  branch,  touching  at  London,  Gibraltar, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Malta,  Brindisi,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singa- 
pore, Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  and  Yokohama.  Prompt  connection 
is  made  at  Aden  for  Bombay;  at  Colombo,  for  Madras  and  Calcutta, 
and  at  Hongkong,  for  Shanghai.    The  service  is  monthly. 

(2)  Antwerp-Sydney  branch,  calling  at  London,  Gibraltar,  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo,  Albany,  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
and  Sydney.    The  service  is  monthly. 

Besides  freight,  first  and  second  class  passengers  are  carried  by  both 
services,  and  mail  is  taken  at  London  and  Brindisi. 

The  distances  and  rates  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  North 
German   Lloyd  Company,  as  the  routes  are  almost  identical. 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  John  P.  Best  &  Co. 

Union  Steamship  Company. — This  is  a  private  English  corporation, 
with  head  offices  in  London.  The  line  is  engaged  in  the  South  African 
trade,  and  has  Southampton  for  its  English  port  of  departure.  From 
Southampton  the  service  is  weekly.  The  Antwerp  service  is  monthly, 
and  carries  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers,  freight  and  mail. 

The  steamers  in  the  Antwerp  service  are  often  changed,  but  one  of 
the  following  is  usually  employed: 


Name. 


Tonnage. 


Gadlph 
Greek  . 
Gaul... 
Goth... 


Name. 


Tonnage-. 


Trojan.. 
Spartan. 
Pretoria 
Arab  . . . 


3,471 
3,403 
3,198 
3,192 


The  ports  touched  are  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Ascension,  St 
Helena,  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Knysna,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  Lon- 
don, Durban  (Natal),  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozambique,  and  Zanzibar.  Calls 
at  the  smaller  places  are  not  made  every  trip,  unless  necessary  to  unload 
freight  or  passengers.  Durban  is  the  terminal  port  of  the  mail  steam- 
ers, but  other  steamers  of  the  same  company  proceed  to  Zanzibar  once 
a  month,  stopping  at  intermediate  points. 
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The  (listauces  from  Antwerp  are: 


To— 


Sonthampton 

Lisbon 

Madeira 

Teneriffe 

St.  Helena  . . . 
Cape  Town.. 
Moasel  Bi»y.. 


244 
1,120 
1,887 
1,896 
4,008 
6,396 
6,644 


Knysoa 

Port  Elisabeth 
Bast  London  . 

Durban 

DelagoaBay.. 
Mosambique.. 
Zansibar 


6,601 
6,836 
6,963 
7,221 
7,514 
8,441 
0,101 


The  rates  for  first-class  passengers  from  Antwerp  to  the  places  men- 
tioned are: 


1 

To—                                   Fare. 

'                                To- 

Fare. 

Lisbon 1    $45.90 

Knysna 

$198. 90 

Madeira 66,80 

1  Por^EUsabeth 

108.00 
204.00 
209.10 
219.30 
255.00 
255.00 

TeDeriflfe >      71. 40 

East  London 

St.  Helena 183.60 

Ascension 153. 00 

Durban 

'  Delagoa  Bay 

Cape  Town 183.60 

Moasel  Bay 198.90 

Mozambique 

1  Zanzibar 

1 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  John  P.  Best  &  Oo. 

Compagnie  Beige  Maritime  du  Congo. — This  is  a  private  Belgian  cor- 
XK>ration  engaged  in  trade  with  that  part  of  the  West  African  Congo 
territory  known  as  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  service  is  monthly,  and 
carries  first  and  second  class  passengers,  freight  and  mail.  The  sail- 
ing date  at  Antwerp  is  the  6th  of  each  month,  and  the  rate  for  first- 
class  passengers  is  $160. 

There  are  only  three  steamers  engaged  in  this  service,  namely: 
Leopoldvillej  3,460  tons;  Goomassie^  2,902  tons;  Eduard  BohleHy  2,367 
tons. 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  John  P.  Best  &  Co. 

Koamos  Line. — This  is  a  private  German  corporation,  with  Hamburg 
as  the  port  of  departure,  engaged  in  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  trade. 
The  points  touched  are  Antwerp,  Falkland  Islands,  Punta  Arenas, 
Corral,  Coronel,  Talcahuano,  Valparaiso,  Aiitofagasta,  Iquique,  Arica, 
MoUendo,  Pisco,  and  Callao. 

The  service  is  fortnightly,  and  carries  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passengers,  freight,  and  mail. 

The  steamers  are  all  compartment  ships  of  steel  or  iron,  and  are: 


Name. 


Tonnage. 


Herodot . . 

Isis 

KambvHis 
Mempiiia . 

Menes 

Osiris 

Pentaur . . 


2,848 
2,645 
1,824 
8,873 
1,714 
2,638 
2,803 


Name. 


Tonnage. 


Ramses 8,634 

Serapis 2, 706 

Tanis I  8,033 

I  Theben '  1,686 

Thotmes '  1 ,  808 

Luxor '  3 ,  900 

Hathor '  3,900 
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The  distances  from  Antwerp  are: 


To- 


EdUand Islands 7,850 

Panta Arenas 7,910 

Corral 8,850 

Coronel '  9,140 

Taloabnano I  9,176 

Valparaiso 9,406 


Autofi^iastai 

Iqtdque 

Arioa 

MoUendo  — 

Pisoo 

CaUao 


9,986 
10,216 
10.318 
10,453 
10.^ 
10, 


The  rates  for  first-class  passengers  firom  Antwerp  are:  To  Falkland 
Islands,  $195;  Panta  Arenas,  $225;  all  remaining  intermediate  points 
and  to  Gallao,  $300. 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  August  Bulcke  &  Go. 

Puritim  Line. — ^This  is  a  private  English  cori)oration,  which  conducts  a 
first-class  freight  business  between  Antwerp  and  Boston,  and  between 
Antwerp  and  Baltimore,  once  a  month  from  each  port. 

The  steamers  engaged  in  this  service  are : 


Name. 


storm  King. 
Norse  King. 


Tonnage- 


8,279 
2,985 


Belgian  King 
Otranto 


Toonsge> 


8,354 
2,379 


The  Antwerp  agents  are  Thomas  Bonaldson  &  Go. 

Wilson  Line. — This  is  a  private  English  corporation,  and  runs  a  fort- 
nightly freight  service  between  Antwerp  and  New  York.  The  steamers, 
together  with  their  tonnage,  are: 


Name. 


Marengo 
Lepanu) . 


Tonnage. 


2,273 
2,287 


Tomuce. 


2,479 
2,99 


The  Antwerp  agents  are  August  Bulcke  &  Go. 

San  Francisco  Line. — ^This  line  runs  sailing  vessels  of  the  first  class 
monthly  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  ships  carry 
only  freight,  grain  in  bulk  for  the  most  part.  They  touch  at  San 
Diego,  Redondo,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Port  Townsend,  Everett, 
Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  John  P.  Best  &  Go. 

Hamburg-Pacific  Steamship  Company. — ^This  is  a  private  German  cor- 
poration, and  runs  a  steamer  regularly  every  fifteen  or  twenty  days  to 
the  western  coast  of  South  and  Gentral  America.  It  carries  first-class 
passengers  and  freight.  The  steamers  call  at  the  same  ports  as  Uie 
Kosmos  Line  as  far  as  Gallao,  and  beyond  Gallao  they  call  at  Salaverry, 
Payta,  Manta,  Guayaquil,  Punta  Arenas  (in  Gosta  Eica)  Gorinto,  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  La  Union,  Amapala,  La  Libertad,  Acsyutla,  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  and  stop  at  Ghamperico. 
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The  steamers  generally  employed  in  the  Antwerp  servioey  together 
with  their  tonnage,  are: 


Kamo. 

Toimage. 

Kame. 

Tonnage. 

Ajj-I-JM-Tlft. 

4,500 
5,000 
6,000 
3,000 

Valeria 

8.600 

"I>«ilia  ,,,^, -,--.  

Miranda  .r^.r...,Tn..... ...... ........ 

4,000 
5,000 

"VolnmniA .rTr- 

Modestia 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  Orisar  &  Marsily. 

Prince  Line. — ^This  is  a  private  English  corporation,  and  runs  a 
monthly  service  for  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers,  and  freight 
from  Antwerp  to  Bosario,  touching  at  London,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.     The  rate  for  first-class  passengers  is  (5  per  day. 

The  steamers,  together  with  their  tonnage,  are: 


Name. 

Tonnage. 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

Anfaiyiff'ti  "Pi-inftA .    ^,^^.,., ^. 

8,147 
3,.083 

8,288 
-      3,288 

TarTArPrinfle 

1 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  August  Bulcke  &  Co. 

Gorlc  Steamship  Compa/ny. — ^This  is  a  private  Irish  corporation,  and 
runs  three  services,  as  follows:  Antwerp  to  Liverpool j  Antwerp  to 
Manchester,  and  Antwerp  to  Glasgow.  Each  service  is  weekly,  and 
carries  first-class  passengers  and  freight.  The  rate  for  first  class  pas- 
sengers is  $5.50  from  Antwerp  to  each  of  the  termini. 

The  steamers  engaged  in  these  services  are  of  steel  and  iron,  and, 
together  with  their  tonnage,  are: 


Name. 

Tonnage. 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

I^iet 

1,234 
1,234 
1.007 
1,040 
1,585 

Sittem  .-...- - 

072 

P™™H«M1                          

Moorhen -,rr^T-T  ,r.... 

1,766 
816 

Avocet 

Ousel 

Ranna 

Whlm1>rel . 

648 

IbU 

The  Antwerp  agents  are  John  P.  Best  &  Co. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lines  given  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  connections  of  Antwerp  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  also  because  of  the  importance  of  the  lines  themselves.  The 
remaining  lines,  therefore,  will  not  be  described  with  the  same  detail. 
They  are: 

B^ansa  Line, — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight  j  destina- 
tion, the  x>orts  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  Antwerp 
agents,  Selb  &  Huverstuhl. 

Bossi^es  Bros,  of  Havre. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destination, 
ports  of  Canada.    Antwerp  agent,  D.  Steinmann-Haghe. 
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B088  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destination,  ports  of  Can- 
ada.   Antwerp  agents,  Thos.  Eonaldson  &  Co. 

White  Cross  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destination,  BcMSton 
and  New  York.    Antwerp  agents,  Steinmann  &  Co. 

New  Orleans  Lins. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destination,  New 
Orleans.    Antwerp  agents,  Kennedy,  Hunter  &  Co. 

Cuban  lAne. — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight;  destina- 
tion, Porto  Eico  and  Caba.    Antwerp  agent,  D.  Steinmann-Haghe, 

Compagnie  GSnerale  Transatlantique. — Service  monthly,  for  passen- 
gers and  freight;  destination,  Havana  and  Mexican  ports.  Antwerp 
agent,  A.  Deppe. 

La  Flecha  Navigation  Company. — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and 
freight;  destination,  Havana.  Antwerp  agents,  Walford,  de  Baerde- 
maeker  &  Co. 

Serra  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight;  destina- 
tion, Havana.    Antwerp  agents,  Walford,  de  Baerdemaeker  &  Co. 

West  India  Steam  Navigation  Company. — Service  monthly,  for  freight; 
destination,  Vera  Cruz  and  other  Mexican  ports.  Antwerp  agents, 
Kennedy,  Hunter  &  Co. 

Bossier es  Bros. — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight ;  destina- 
tion, Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Venezuelan  ports.  Antwerp  agent, 
D.  Steinmanu-Haghe. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  first,  second,  and  third 
class  passengers,  freight,  and  mail;  destination,  the  ports  of  Brazil. 
Antwerp  agents,  Kennedy,  Hunter  &  Co. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line. — Service  fortnightly,  for  passengers,  freight, 
and  mail;  destination,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Eosario.  Ant- 
werp agents,  Kennedy,  Hunter  &  Co. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. — Service  monthly,  for  passen- 
gers and  freight;  destination,  the  ports  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Argentine 
Eepublic.    Antwerp  agents,  Ch,  Huger  &  Co. 

Antwerp  and  London-Brazil  Line. — Service  fortnightly,  for  passen- 
gers and  freight;  destination,  Eio  Janeiro  and  Santos.  Antwerp 
agents,  Euys  &  Co. 

Macandrews  cfc  Co.,  London. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destina- 
tion, Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Boca,  and  Eosario.  Antwerp  agents, 
Walford,  de  Baerdemaeker  &  Co. 

Gellatly^  Hankey,  Sewell  ci*  Co.  Line. — Service  every  ten  days,  for 
freight;  destination,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Boca,  and  Eosario. 
Antwerp  agents,  Gellatly,  Hankey,  Sewell  &  Co. 

Antwerp- Chile  Line. — A  line  of  first-class  sailing  vessels;  with  a 
monthly  service  for  freight;  destination,  the  ports  of  Chile.  Antwerp 
agents,  Euys  &  Co. 

Atlas  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destination,  the  x)orts  of 
Portugal  and  of  Morocco.    Antwerp  agent,  A.  Blumenthal. 
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Mersey  St^ainship  Company. — Service  fortnightly,  for  freight;  desti- 
nation^ Gibraltar,  the  i>orts  of  Morocco,  and  the  Canary  and  Madeira 
islands.    Antwerp  agents,  W.  H.  Miiller  &  Co. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company. — Service  monthly,  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight;  destination,  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
Zanzibar.  Also,  service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight;  destina- 
tion, Bombay  and  Kurrachee.  Antwerp  agents,  Gellatley,  Hankey, 
Sewell  &  Co. 

Hansa  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight;  destina- 
tion, Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  Antwerp  agents,  Selb  &  Hnver- 
stahl. 

Hamburg-  Calcutta  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight; 
destination,  Madras  and  Calcutta.  Antwerp  agents,  Grisar  &  Marsily. 

Union  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  passengers  and  freight;  destina- 
tion, Penang,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  and  Hiogo. 
Antwerp  agents,  Eiffe  &  Co. 

China  Shippers  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company • — Service  monthly, 
for  passengers  and  freight;  destination,  the  x>ort8  of  China  and  Japan. 
Antwerp  agents,  Walford,  de  Baerdemaeker  &  Co. 

Shire  Line. — Service  fortnightly,  for  passengers  and  freight;  destina- 
tion, the  i>orts  of  China  and  Japan.  Antwerp  agents,  Selb  &  Huver- 
stuhl. 

Glen  Line. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destination,  the  ports  of 
China  and  Japan.    Antwerp  agents.  Buys  &  Co. 

Anglo-Australasian  Company. — Service  monthly,  for  freight;  destina- 
tion, the  ports  of  Australia.    Antwerp  agents,  Kennedy,  Hunter  &  Co. 

Antwerp  European  lines. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  lines,  there 
are  about  sixty  others  engaged  in  the  trade  between  Antwerp  and 
other  Earopean  ports.  The  msgority  of  these  lines,  going  to  England, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Bussia,  carry  first-class  passengers  in  addition 
to  freight;  but  those  going  to  x>orts  of  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  do  not,  as  a  rule,  carry  first-class  passen- 
gers because  the  railroad  traveling  is  much  quicker.  The  following  are 
some  of  these  lines,  the  terminal  points  in  most  cases  alone  being  given : 

Antwerp  to  London,  Antwerp  to  Grimsby,  Antwerp  to  Leith,  Ant- 
werp to  HuU,  Antwerp  to  Newcastle,  Antwerp  to  Plymouth,  Antwerp 
to  Bristol,  Antwerp  to  Liverpool,  Antwerp  to  Glasgow,  Antwerp  to 
Gloucester,  Antwerp  to  Dublin,  Antwerp  to  Belfast,  Antwerp  to  Bot- 
terdam,  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam,  Antwerp  to  Mannheim,  up  the  Biver 
Bhine,  Antwerp  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp  to  Stettin,  Antwerp  to  Dantzig, 
Antwerp  to  St.  Petersburg,  Antwerp  to  Biga,  Antwerp  to  Copenhagen, 
Antwerp  to  Stockholm,  Antwerp  to  Christiania,  Arendal,  and  Christian- 
sand,  Antwerp  to  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  to  Havre;  Antwerp  to  Havre, 
the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Marseilles;  Antwerp  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Genoa;  Antwerp  to  Botterdam,  Marseilles,  and  Leghorn; 
Antwerp  to  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  as  far  as  Trieste;  Antwerp  to 
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Constantinople,  Batoum,  Sebastopol,  and  Odessa ;  Antwerp  to  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea;  Antwerp  to  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople; 
Antwerp  to  the  Sicilian  ports;  Antwerp  to  Harwick. 

The  Antwerp- Harwick  is  a  high-class  line,  and  runs  a  daily  servioe 
for  first  and  second  class  passengers.  The  passage  is  made  in  twelve 
honrs,  and  the  ran  from  Harwick  to  London  occupies  two  hoars.  The 
steamers  are  all  of  iron  or  steel,  are  very  comfortable  and  are  much 
patronized. 

The  Ostend-Dover  line,  although  the  steamers  do  not  come  to  Ant- 
werp, is  owned  by  the  Belgian  Government.  It  runs  three  services 
daily,  and  the  passage  is  made  in  three  hours.  The  steamers  carry,  in 
addition  to  first  and  second  class  passengers,  the  continental  mail. 

BAXLBOADS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

The  railroaa  facilities  in  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp,  and  in  all 
of  Belgium  as  well,  are  of  the  first  order.  A  large  majority  of  the  lines 
are  owned  by  the  Government,  and  all  of  them  are  under  Government 
control.  The  administration  and  direction  of  the  railroads,  together 
with  that  of  the  x)ost  and  telegraph  offices,  constitutes  a  special  and 
distinct  branch  of  the  national  ministry  or  cabinet,  the  chief  officer  of 
which  holds  the  title  of  minister  of  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs. 

All  the  principal  lines  have  double  tracks,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following: 

(1)  Antwerp  to  Bosendael,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  Amsterdam  and 
points  beyond. 

(2)  Antwerp  to  Malines,  Brussels,  Mons,  Paris  and  points  beyond. 

(3)  Antwerp  to  Malines,  Lourain,  Liege,  Yerviers,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne  and  points  beyond. 

(4)  Antwerp  to  Termonde,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ostend. 

(5)  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  Lille  and  points  beyond. 

The  rates  for  passengers  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :< 


Trainfl. 

Class. 

Bate 
per  mile. 

Trains. 

Class. 

fiate 
permile. 

Express  trains : 

Single-trip  tickets 

Roond-trip  tickets 

First 

Second 

Third 

First  

Second. . . . 
Third 

Cfentt. 
3 

1 
2 

1 
li 

Ordinary  passeneer  trains : 
Single-trip  tickets 

Roand-trip  tickets 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Sooond 

Third 

2 

Freight  in  Belgium  is  transported  more  by  water  than  by  raiL  In 
fact,  practically  all  heavy  freight,  such  as  iron,  cement,  hides,  grain, 
lumber,  cotton,  etc.,  is  transported  by  water. 

Belgium  is  traversed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse, 
and  by  several  small  6nes,  chief  among  which  are  the  Bupel  and  the 
Sambre.  Almost  all  are  navigable.  To  these,  may  be  added  a  number 
of  canals,  most  of  which  are  narrow,  but  navigable  for  small  boats^ 
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which  are  nsnally  drawn  by  horses  or  persons  on  the  banks,  or  by  small 
steam  tags. 

There  is  navigable  water  connection  between  Antwerp  and  BmsselSy 
liege,  Ghent,  Bmges,  Lonrain,  Mens,  Oharleroi,  Namnr,  Tonmai,  and 
other  places. 

The  freight  charges  are  very  light,  varying  with  the  season,  the 
amount  of  freight,  the  kind  or  dass,  etc. 

The  basis,  however,  is  from  1  to  4  francs  (19.3  to  77.2  cents)  per  ton, 

according  to  the  distance. 

Habvst  Johnson, 

Antwebp,  March  26, 1895. 


HOLLAND. 

BAILWATS. 

There  are  two  main  steam  railways  in  the  Netherlands,  viz :  The 
Staatssx>oorweg  (State  railway)  and  the  Hollandsche  Yzeren  Si>oorweg 
(Dutch  raOway ).  The  former  was  built  by  the  Government  and  leased 
for  a  i^eriod  of  years  to  a  private  corporation  known  as  the  Maat- 
schappvj  tot  Exploitatie  van  Staatsspoorwegen;  the  latter  was  con- 
structed and  is  controlled  by  a  private  corporation  known  as  the 
Hollandsche  Yzeren  Spoorweg  Maatschappy.  Both  corporations  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  survey,  under  the  minister  of  marine, 
commerce  and  industry.  The  members  of  this  board  are  appointed 
by  the  Queen  to  secure  the  safety  of  traffic.  They  are  also  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Government  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Queen  to  control  the  finances. 

State  Railway  {Stautaspoarweg.) — The  Staatsspoorweg,  headquarters 
at  Utrecht,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1894,  controlled  1,055.7  miles  of  rail- 
way. The  rolling  stock  consists  of  447  engines,  1,699  passenger  and 
Inggage  vans,  and  7,520  freight  cars. 

In  1893,  5,584,939  tons  of  goods  were  carried  over  the  whole  line,  at 
the  average  rate  of  61^  cents  (American)  -per  ton. 

As  highways  of  commerce,  the  following  lines  are  to  be  considered: 

Amsterdam,  Emmerich  and  Rotterdam,  and  Utrecht  and  Arnhem, 
with  direct  trains  and  Pullman  car  trains  to  and  from  Germany.  The 
part  of  this  line  which  was  first  opened  is  that  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht  (on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1843).  Communication  with 
Arnhem  was  established  in  1845«  The  Botterdam  branch  to  Utrecht 
was  finished  in  1855.  In  1856,  the  German  frontier  was  reached,  and 
through  communication  established  with  the  German  State  Bailway 
at  Emmerich.  The  length  is:  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  21.7  miles;  Bot- 
terdam to  Utrecht,  32.9  miles;  Utrecht  to  Emmerich,  54.7  miles;  total, 
109.3  miles. 
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The  principal  bridge  is  the  Bhine  bridge,  near  Westervoort^  843  feet 
in  length. 

The  first-class  passenger  fares  are:  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  72  cents; 
Amhem,  $1.60;  Emmerich,  $2.14.  Rotterdam  to  Utrecht,  $1;  Amhem, 
$1.80;  Emmerich,  $2.40. 

The  daily  average  number  of  trains  running  between  Amsterdam 
(Eotterdam  branch  included)  and  Emmerich  is:  Pullman  car  trains,  2; 
express  trains,  14;  slow  trains,  8;  goods  trains,  12. 

(2)  The  route  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Tilburg,  Breda,  Eosen- 
dael,  and  Escheu  (Belgian  frontier),  is  the  highway  of  commerce  between 
Amsterdam  and  Brussels  and  Paris.  For  passenger  traffic,  throa^b 
trains — Amsterdam  to  Paris — are  run,  carrjring  sleeping  cars.  In  1855, 
Breda  was  connected  by  rail  with  the  Belgian  frontier,  via  Bosendael. 
In  1863,  the  line  from  Tilburg  to  Breda  was  finished;  in  1870,  that 
from  Utrecht  to  Bois  le  Due;  in  1881,  the  Tilburg  Bois  le  Due  portion 
was  opened.  The  length  of  this  line  is  as  follows:  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht,  21.7  miles;  Utrecht  to  Bois  le  Due,  30.4;  Bois  le  Due  to  Til- 
burg,  14.3 ;  Tilburg  to  Breda,  13 ;  Breda  to  Bosendael,  15.6,  and  Eos- 
endael  to  Eschen,  5;  a  total  of  100  miles. 

The  principal  bridges  on  these  line^  are:  Lek  bridge,  near  Culem- 
borg,  2,181  feet  long;  Waal  bridge,  near  Zalt  Bommel,  2,857  feet;  and 
Maasbridge,  near  Hedel,  2,345  feet. 

The  first-cla^s  passenger  rates  from  Amsterdam  are:  Utrecht,  $2.72; 
to  Bois-le-Duc,  $1.50;  to  Breda,  $2.08;  to  Eosen  dael,  $2.30;  to 
Eschen,  $2.90. 

Eight  express  trains,  10  slow  trains,  and  12  freight  trains  are  operated 
on  these  lines. 

(3)  Line  from  Flushing  to  Eosendael,  Breda,  Bokstel,  Eindhovan, 
and  Yenlo  (German  frontier.)  At  Flushing  through  communication 
with  England  is  obtained  by  the  royal  mail  steamers  of  the  Zeeland 
Steamship  Company,  all  of  which  are  about  1,700  tons  burden  and  from 
3,000  to  4,000  horsepower,  running,  if  necessary,  17  to  18  knots  an  hour. 
This  mail  route  was  established  in  1877.  The  length  of  the  lines  is 
130.4  miles,  viz :  Flushing  to  Eosendael,  46.6 ;  Eosendael  to  Breda,  15.5 ; 
Breda  to  Boxtel,  23.6;  Boxtel  to  Eindhoven,  12.4;  Eindhoven  to  Venlo, 
32.3. 

The  Maas  bridge,  near  Venlo,  is  744  feet  in  length. 

The  first-class  passenger  rates  from  Flushing  are:  To  Eosendael, 
$1.40;  to  Breda,  $1.80;  to  Boxtel,  $2.30;  to  Eindhoven,  $2.60,  and  to 
Venlo,  $3.30. 

Six  fast  trains,  10  ordinary  passenger  trains,  and  6  freight  trains  are 
operated  on  these  lines  daily. 

(4)  Line  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Boxtel,  Eindhoven,  Hasselt, 
and  Liege.  The  Liege-Hasselt-Eindhoven  line  was  built  during  the 
years  1864  to  1866,  and  the  Eindhoven-Boxtel-Bois  le  Due  line  in  1866. 
(For  particulars  of  the  Bois  le  Due- Amsterdam  line,  see  above.)    The 
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length  of  the  line  is  136  miles,  viz:  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  21.7; 
Utrecht  to  Boxtel,  37.9;  Boxtel  to  Eindhoveu,  11.8;  Eiudhoven  to 
Hasselt,  37.3;  Hasselt  to  Liege,  27.3. 

The  first-class  fares  for  passengers  firom  Amsterdam  are:  To 
Utrecht,  72  cents;  to  Boxtel,  $1.80;  to  Eindhoven,  (2;  to  Hasselt, 
$2.96,  and  to  Liege,  $3.42. 

Two  express  trains,  4  slow  trains,  and  10  freight  trains  run  daily 
between  Amsterdam  and  Liege. 

Dutch  Railway  (Hollandsche  Spoorweg). — ^The  total  length  of  the  line 
of  the  HoUandsche  Spoorweg  is  768  miles.  The  capital  is  22,500,000 
florins  ($9,045,000),  in  22,500  shares  of  1,000  florins  ($402)  each,  and  is 
all  paid  up. 

Under  a  new  contract  with  the  Butch  Government,  dated  January 
21, 1890,  the  HoUandsche  Spoorweg  was  reorganized  and  received  new 
franchises.  Under  this  contract,  the  corporation  distributes  the  net 
profits,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  the  capital,  to  the  shareholders. 
The  remainder  of  the  profits  is  divided  equally  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  shareholders,  till  the  proportion  of  the  shareholders 
amounts  to  6^  per  cent,  including  the  above-mentioned  4  per  cent.  The 
balance  must  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  four-fifths  to  the  Government 
and  one-fifth  to  the  shareholders. 

The  following  dividends  have  been  declared :  1840  to  1849  (average),  3 
percent;  1850  to  1859  (average),  3f  percent;  1860  to  1869  (average),  6  per 
cent;  1870  to  1879  (average),  64  per  cent;  1880  to  1889  (average),  6^  per 
per  cent;  in  1890,  4|  per  cent;  in  1891, 2  per  cent;  in  1892,  IJ  per  cent; 
in  1893,  2i  per  cent. 

The  corporation  has  recently  contracted  for  new  loans  to  the  amount 
of  53,000,000  florins  ($21,306,000);  18,000,000  florins  ($7,236,000)  at  3 
per  cent,  and  35,000,000  florins  ($14,070,000)  at  3^  per  cent. 

The  termini  of  the  various  railways  starting  from  Amsterdam,  are: 
Helder,  Leenwarder,  Zwolle,  Salsbergen,  Winterswyk,  Cleve,  Venlo 
(last  four  on  German  frontier),  Eosendael  (Belgian  frontier),  Haarlem, 
Hague,  Botterdam,  and  Iloek  of  Holland. 

At  the  Hoek  of  Holland,  direct  communication  with  England  is 
afforded  by  steamers.    This  route  was  established  June,  1893. 

Passenger  rates,  per  kilometer  (0.62137  mile),  are  as  follows : 


T.,„i,^#„  ',    First     Second     Third 

^**''*"-  I   cla«8.  1   class,  l   class. 


Single-trip . 
Konnd-trip. 


Cents. 
2 
2.4 


Centi.     CenU. 
1.6  I        1 
1.9  I        1.2 
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The  freight  rates,  in  slow  tradns,  per  long  ton  (2,204.6  pounds)  are 
follows: 


DlFtanoes. 


Terminal  oharses 

Freight  per  kilometer  (0. 092187  of  a  mile)  for  die 
tanoes — 

From  1  np  to  60  kilometers  <81milee) 

From  51  to  150  kilometers  (98  miles) 

From  151  to  260  kilometers  (156  miles) 

Over  260  kilometers 


In  part 

lOMS. 


a$0.28 


.016 
.012 
.008 
.004 


Special 
ffoods 
mpart 
loads. 


a$a28 


.014 
.01 
.01 
.04 


Goods  in  ftdl  loads. 


Class  A. 


$0.20 


.012 
.01 
.008 
.004 


GlaB«3. 


$0.20 


.01 
.008 
.004 
.004 


dassa 


$0.20 


.004 
.004 
.004 


a  Including  costs  of  loading  and  unloading. 

The  rates  for  express  goods  are  doable  the  rates  for  slow-train  goods 
in  part  loads  or  in  fall  loads.  Fractions  of  a  cent  to  be  charged  as  a 
cent. 

The  rates  on  goods  in  part  loads  and  on  special  goods  are  applied  to 
consignments  of  less  than  6,000  kilograms  (11,023  ponnds) ;  those  of 
Glasses  A  and  B  on  consignments  of  at  least  5,000  kilograms,  and 
those  of  Class  C  on  consignments  of  at  least  10,000  kilograms  (22,046 
X>oand8)  per  ased  track. 

The  principal  bridges  of  the  HoUandsche  Spoorweg  are:  Dordrecht- 
Geldermalsen,  crossing  the  Biver  Merwede;  Amersfoort-Kesteren, 
crossing  the  Biyer  Bhine,  and  Apeldoom-Deventer,  crossing  the  Biver 
Yssel. 

OOEAN  LINES. 

The  Netherland  American  Steamship  Company^  headqoarters  at  Bot- 
terdam,  is  controlled  by  the  I^ederlandsche  Amerikaansche  Hoomvaart 
Maatschappy.  The  steamers  of  this  Une  sail  twice  a  week  from  Botter- 
dam  to  New  York,  calling  at  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  and  twice  a  month 
from  Amsterdam  to  New  York. 

The  steamers,  with  tonnage  and  horsex)ower,  are: 


Name. 


Amsterdam 

Didam 

Dubbeldam. 

Edam 

Maasdam. . . 

Obdam 

P.  Caland.. 


Begiatered 

Horse- 

tonnage. 

power. 

3,029 

375 

2,751 

450 

2,700 

450 

3,130 

500 

8,984 

600 

3,245 

400 

2,584 

360 

Name. 


Botterdam  . 
Spaarndam. 
Schiedam... 

Veendam 

Werkendam 
Zaandam... 


Segistered 
tonnage. 


Horse- 
power. 


300 
000 
800 


400 
500 


The  first-class  passenger  rates  vary,  according  to  the  season,  the 
steamers  and  the  locations  thereon,  from  $55  to  $74. 

The  company  reports  that  so  much  dex>ends  npon  the  natare  of  the 
goods  and  the  coantries  in  which  they  originate,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  fixed  tariff  for  freights. 
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The  Bayal  We^t  Indian  Mail  Service  {Kaninklyke  West  Indisohe  Mail- 
di€ngf)j  headquarters  at  Amsterdam,  is  controlled  by  two  corporations, 
viz,  Lloyds  Veritas  and  the  Ketherland  Society  of  Underwriters. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  sail  every  three  weeks  from  Amsterdam  to 
Kew  York,  via  Paramaribo,  touching  at  Demerara,  Trinidad,  Garnpano, 
Cumana,  Quanta,  La  Guayra,  Porto  Gabello,  Curacao,  Jacmel,  Aux 
Cayes,  and  Port  au  Prince. 

Ketoming  from  JSew  York  the  steamers  touch  at  all  these  points, 
and  also  call  at  Havre,  en  route  to  Amsterdam. 

The  steamers,  with  tonnage  and  horsepower,  are: 


Vame. 

Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

• 

Hone- 
power. 

OranJ  6  If  abash 

1,804 
1,310 
1,642 
1,850 

750 

750 

1,200 

1,250 

Prins  Willemll 

1,050 
1,960 
1,950 

1,250 
1,260 
1,260 

Prhifk  Manrit* - 

Prina  WUlem  III 

Prins  Frederik  Hendiik... 

Prina  WiUem  IV 

Prina  WiUem  I 

The  steamers  carry  first-class  passengers  to  the  West*  Indian  ports 
only.    The  rates  are  from  $160  to  $182. 

This  company  rex)orts  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fixed  tariff  for 
freights. 

The  Netherlands  Steam  Navigation  Company  {Stoomvaart  Maatschappy 
Nederland)  is  a  joint  stock  company  established  at  Amsterdam  in  1870, 
with  a  frinded  capital  exceeding  5,000,000  guilders  ($2,000,000).  The 
termini  are  Amsterdam,  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Soerabaya.  The  main 
points  touched  are  Southampton,  Genoa,  Port  Said,  Suez,  and  Padang. 
Length  of  total  line:  Amsterdam  to  Batavia,  2,269  geographical  miles; 
Batavia  to  Samarang,  58;  Samarang  to  Soerabaya,  95;  mail  route, 
Oenoa  to  Batavia,  1^706. 

There  is  a  fortnightly  maO  service  and  a  cargo  line  between  Holland, 
Padang,  and  Java,  occasionally  calling  at  Hamburg. 

The  steamers,  with  tonnage  and  horsepower,  are: 


Name. 


Bnrgemeeeter  dam  Tex . 

Conrad 

Konlngto  RegMntes 

Piins  AJexander 

Prine  Hendiik 


Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

3,000 
8,100 
8,700 
8,000 
3,500 

500 
400 
550 
500 
550 

Name. 


Prinses  Amalla 

Prinses  Marie 

Prinsee  Wilhelmina 

Prinses  Sophie 

Sumatra 


Tonnage. 


Horse- 
power. 


3.500 
2,800 
2,600 
8,500 
2,600 


550 
400 
400 
550 
400 


First-class  passenger  rates  are :  From  Amsterdam  to  Genoa,  $60 )  Port 
Said,  $100;  Batavia  and  Padang,  $320.    Batavia  and  Padang  to  Am 
sterdam,  $300;  Genoa,  $252;  Port  Said,  $212. 

Edward  Dowt^s, 

Consul, 

m 

AsESTEBDAM;  May  lOj  1895. 
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DENMARK. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

ThingvaUa  Steamship  Oowpanj^.— The  most  important  ocean  line,  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  Denmark,  and  the 
line  best  known  to  travelers  between  the  United  States  and  Scandina- 
via, is  the  ThingvaUa  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  It  was  established 
in  1879  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increasing  trade  and  passenger 
traffic  between  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  United  States^ 
Before  the  establishment  of  this  line,  merchandise  to  and  fix>m  these 
countries  was  sent  indirectly,  and  of  course  with  increased  risk  and 
expense.  Passengers  also  were  compelled  to  travel  either  via* Great 
Britain  or  continental  ports,  at  an  additional  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
This  business  is  now  done  largely  by  the  ThingvaUa  Line,  which  is 
operated  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  with  headquarters  in 
Copenhagen,  and  is  free  from  Government  interference. 

The  company's  fleet  consists  at  the  present  time  of  five  steamshii>s, 
as  follows: 


Name. 


Amerika 
Hekla... 
Norge... 


Tons. 


4,058 
3,258 
3,358 


Horse-  xr««»* 

power.   1 1  ^*™®- 


Tons.      1    ^«2I5: 
power. 


3,000   >  Island 

2,200  I   ThingvaUa. 
1,400 


2,844  ''  2,300 


2.525 


1,000 


These  streamers  ply  between  Copenhagen  and  New  York,  calling  at 
Christiania  and  Christiansand,  in  Norway.  As  a  rule,  the  steamers 
when  in  Copenhagen  make  a  trip  to  Stettin  to  discharge  and  load 
cargo  from  and  to  the  United  States.  Passengers,  however,  are  not 
booked  for  passage  from  Stettin. 

From  Copenhagen  to  New  York,  the  distance  over  this  route,  going 
via  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  nearly  3,810  miles.  From  Copenhagen  to 
Christiania  it  is  275  miles,  and  to  Christiansand,  440  miles.  The 
steamers  of  the  line  run  a  fortnightly  service  between  these  ports, 
leaving  New  York  every  alternate  Saturday  from  the  pier  at  the  foot  of 
Fourth  street,  Hoboken  and  every  alternate  Tuesday  from  Copenhagen, 
leaving  Christiania  on  Thursday  and  Christiansand  on  Friday.  During 
the  busy  season  an  extra  passenger  steamer  is  put  on  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  tourists  and  travelers  visiting  Scandinavia  and  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway.  This  *^  land  of  the  midnight  sun  "  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  favorite  resort  of  American  sightseers,  and  the  ThingvaUa 
Line  offers  the  most  direct  route  to  tourists  and  travelers  visiting  Nor- 
way. The  rates  for  first-class  passage  are  quite  reasonable,  varying  in 
the  summer  from  $60  to  $75,  according  to  location  and  number  of  berths 
in  stateroom.  In  winter,  the  rates  on  some  of  the  steamers  are  $10 
less.    On  account  of  these  inducements,  the  Thiugvalla  Line  does  its 
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fair  share  of  passenger  traffic  and  is  steadily  gaining  favor  with 
Americans. 

Freight  rates  vary  according  to  the  J^ew  York  markets  and  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  goods  shipped.  The  mean  freight  rate  during  18d3 
was  94.82  per  ton  going  east  and  $3.21  per  ton  going  west. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1893,  the  company  transported 
2,565  cabin  passengers,  17,269  third-class  or  steerage  passengers,  and 
78,108  tons  of  freight. 

United  Steiimship  Company. — This  company  (Det  Forenede  Dampskib 
Selskab),  the  largest  and  most  i>owerful  concern  in  the  Danish  mer- 
chant marine,  with  a  fleet  at  present  consisting  of  112  vessels,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  coasters  of  100  tons  .burden  to  ocean  steamships  of 
2,100  tons,  maintains  a  regular  packet  service  between  Copenhagen, 
the  home  x)ort  and  headquarters  of  the  company,  and  ail  the  principal 
Eurox>ean  i>orts,  including  important  points  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Black  Sea.  This  line  is  not  under 
Government  control,  but  receives  a  subsidy  for  making  regular  sailingb 
and  carrying  the  mails  between  Copenhagen  and  the  Faroe  Islands  and 
Iceland,  and  carrying  provisions  between  Esbjarg,  in  Jylland,  and 
Parkeston,  in  England. 

A  steamer  leaves  Copenhagen  for  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland 
every  fourteen  days.    The  three  steamers  plying  on  this  route  are: 


Name. 


Laura. 
Thvra. 


Tons. 


Horse- 
power. 


Name. 


1,068 
830 


Horse- 
power. 


150 

90  !' 


Nldaroe 


The  run  from  Copenhagen  to  Reykjavik,  the  terminus  of  the  line,  is 
made  in  the  schedule  time  of  twelve  days.  The  i)rice  of  a  first  class 
ticket  to  the  Faroe  Islands  is  70  kroner  ($18.76),  and  to  Iceland  90 
kroner  ($24.12).  These  rates  are  exclusive  of  living  aboard,  which,  in 
the  first-class  cabin,  is  4  kroner  ($1.07)  per  adult  per  day. 

From  Copenhagen  to  Christianla  direct,  and  vice  versa,  there  are  two 
trips  weekly  by  the  C.P.A.  Kochy  of  1,149  tons  and  173  horsepower,  and 
the  M.  O.  MelchioTj  of  1,153  tons  and  200  horsepower.  A  first-class 
ticket  costs  ^8  kroner  ($7.50),  exclusive  of  living  aboard. 

Besides  these  direct  boats,  there  are  smaller  vessels  running  between 
Copenhagen  and  Christiania  and  calling  at  intermediate  points  on  the 
Cbristiania  Fjord. 

Between  Copenhagen  and  all  points  on  the  coast  of  Norway  between 
Frondheim  and  Christiansand,  there  is  a  steamer  once  a  week  both 
ways.    The  following  steamers  are  at  present  running  on  this  route: 


Name. 

1 

Tons.      1    Hor»e- 

Name. 

Tons, 

Horse- 
power. 

AxelhnuB 

659                90 
580                85 

Tula 

700 

100 

Christianclaund 

1 

633a 16 
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The  price  of  a  first-class  ticket  to  Frondheim  is  55  kroner  ($14.74) ; 
to  Ghristiansand,  24  kroner  ($6.43). 

This  company  also  runs  a  regular  packet  line  from  Copenhagen  to 
the  following  Baltic  ports,  except  when  prevented  in  the  winter  season 
on  account  of  ice: 


Tt>- 


St.  Petenbuig 

Hango , 

Biga 

LlDau 

KonlgstMrg 

Dantzig 

Stettin 

Hamburg 


Trips. 


Weekly 

doT 

Fortnightly 
Semiweekly 

Weekly 

do 

do 

Semiweekly 


Fare. 


1 


Danish 

in  United 

money. 

Statea 

moQi^y. 

Kroner. 

45.00 

$12.06 

38.00 

9.65 

86.00 

9.65 

27.00 

7.24 

21.35 

5.72 

21.35 

6.72 

16.00 

4.29 

16.00 

4.29 

There  is  also  a  regular  service  between  Copenhagen  and  England,  as 
follows:  To  London,  weekly,  fare  45  kroner  ($12.06);  to  London^  via 
Esbjarg  and  Parkeston,  triweekly,  fare  56  kroner  ($13.33) ;  to  HoU, 
weekly,  fare  45  kroner  ($12.06). 

The  following  steamers  run  on  the  routes: 


Name. 


Copenhagen  and  London : 

Christian  IX 

Pema 

Kasan 

Vendaysael 


1 

j      Tons. 

Horse- 

power. 

1,286 

120 

1,132 

150 

1,132 

150 

793 

100 

Name. 


Copenhagen  and  Hull 

Frederick 

Loniae 


HOTM- 

power. 


120 
120 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  lines,  the  United  Steamship  Company 
maintains  a  regular  service  between  the  Baltic  Sea  (Copenhagen  always 
being  the  port  of  departure)  and  Spain,  Portugal,  Marseilles,  Italy, 
and  Sicily.  About  every  twenty  days  there  is  a  departure  for  Mar- 
seilles and  Italy,  and  every  ten  days  a  departure  for  Spain.  The  ports 
of  call  on  this  route  are :  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Malaga,  Carthagena,  Valencia, 
Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples. 

The  steamers  plying  on  the  line  are: 


Name. 


Veenv 

Dagmar 

Baron  Stjomblad. 
O.  B.Suhr 


Tone. 

Horse- 

I>ower. 

049 

100 

1, 175 

120 

099 

180 

1,6Q6 

150  1 

1 

Name. 


J.  C.  Jaoobsen. 
Chr.  Broberg. , 
Kiew 


power. 


130 
130 
1») 


The  company's  steamers  will  also  call  at  any  other  ports  in  Spain, 
France,  Portugal,  or  Italy  should  sufflcieni  inducement  in  the  way  of 
freight  be  offered,  and  also  at  ports  on  the  African  coast  when  there 
may  be  cargo  in  the  market  for  the  north.  Goods  are  taken  to  Hnelva 
and  Seville  on  through  bills  of  lading,  with  transshipment  at  Cadiz. 
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Between  Gopenhagen  and  Bordeaux,  three  or  fonr  steamers  are  kept 
constantly  running,  so  as  to  make  a  trip  in  both  directions  about  fort- 
nightly. In  April  and  September  fitst  boats  are  dispatched  from 
Ooiienhagen  to  Madeira,  taking  passengers  and  goods  to  aud  from  all 
northern  ports.  These  boats  running  to  the  Mediterranean  are  adapted 
more  especially  to  the  freight  trade,  but  a  limited  number  of  passengers 
can  be  accommodated  with  berths  and  private  cabins  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  from  Gopenhagen,  exclusive  of  living  expenses  aboard:  To 
Havre,  Bouen,  and  Dunkirk,  54  kroner  ($14.47);  to  Bordeaux,  72 
kroner  ($19.30);  to  Portugal,  108  kroner  ($28.94);  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
126  kroner  ($33.77). 

Vessels  also  run  to  the  Juevant  and  Black  Sea  every  fourteen  days. 
The  points  of  call  on  this  route  are:  Antwerp,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Piraeus, 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  Constantinople,  Sebastopol,  and  Odessa.  The  com- 
pany's fleet  at  present  engaged  in  this  trade  is  as  follows : 


iNaDM. 


Antwerp 

Georgioel  — 
Leopold  II ... . 

Om^ 

Alezanderlll 


Tons. 

Hone- 

power. 

1,713 

130 

1,817 

160 

1.618 

160 

1,591 

180 

1,842 

190 

Kame. 


A.  N.  Hansen. 

Tomsk 

L.  P.  Holmblad 
Castor 


Horse, 
power. 


160 
180 
178 
110 


By  special  agreement  with  the  Belgian  Government,  freight  not 
above  2,000  kilograms  (4,409  i)ounds)  may,  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1894,  be  forwarded  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  all  railway  stations 
in  Belgium  to  the  various  ports  on  this  company's  route. 

Goods  are  taken  at  through  rates,  with  transshipment  at  Copenhagen 
to  and  from  all  ports  mentioned  in  the  above  list  and  all  ports  in  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Bussia,  and  Finland.  Goods  are 
also  taken  at  through  rates,  with  transshipment  at  Tunis,  Piraeus, 
Smyrna,  and  Odessa  to  points  in  the  north  of  Africa,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Black  Sea.  A  limited  number  of  passengers  can  be 
accommodated  on  all  the  ships  in  the  Black  Sea  trade.  A  cabin  ticket 
to  any  of  the  i>orts  mentioned  above,  exclusive  of  living  aboard,  can 
be  had  for  180  kroner  ($48.24). 

As  to  the  rates  charged  for  freight  by  the  United  Steamship  Com- 
pany I  regret  that  my  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been  successfid. 
I  can  only  quote  the  answer  of  Mr.  Norman,  the  general  manager,  in 
reply  to  my  letter  of  inquiry.  He  writes :  '^  As  to  freights  on  our  lines 
between  the  different  ports,  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any 
information,  the  rates  fluctuating  according  to  the  conditions,  which 
may  be  favorable  at  one  time  and  unfavorable  at  another.'' 

8c(mdia  Une. — This  line  is  largely  engaged  in  the  freight  trade 
between  Gopenhagen  and  New  York,  but  is  not  allowed  to  take  pas- 
sengers at  Danish  ports.  Passengers  from  Denmark  can,  however,  ship 
by  the  Scandia  Line  by  crossing  the  sound  to  Helsingborg,  Sweden. 
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Oopenhagen  xs  only  a  port  of  call  on  this  line,  the  home  XM>rt  being 
Stettin,  and  the  line  itself  being  a  part  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 
The  following  steamships  comprise  the  present  fleet  of  the  company:* 


Name. 

Tona. 

Horse- 
power. 

Name.                         Tons.         5^!^* 

po"wer. 

Virglnl* 

2,884 
2,196 

350 
270 

Slavonia i           2.274'             250 

Polynesift 

Yenetia i          2,891  i            350 

1 

The  rates  for  freight  on  this  line  are  the  same  as  on  the  Thingvalla 
Line,  viz,  $4.82  per  ton  going  east  and  $3.21  per  ton  going  west.  Of 
course,  only  the  mean  or  average  rate  is  intended  by  these  figures,  as 
the  rates  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  market  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  goods. 

RAILWAYS. 

All  the  lines  which  carry  through  mails,  freight,  etc.,  belong  to  the 
State  except  a  line  of  46  kilometers  (27.96  miles)  from  Orehoved  to 
Gjedser,  Island  of  Falster,  which  belongs  to  a  private  corporation,  but 
is  under  Government  cx)ntrol. 

There  are  three  main  lines  running  out  of  Copenhagen,  the  great 
railway  center  of  Denmark — the  north,  south,  and  west  lines.  Mails, 
passengers,  and  freight  to  and  from  the  Continent  and  England  go  by 
the  south  and  west  lines,  and  to  Sweden  and  Norway  by  the  north  line. 

South  line, — ^This  line,  extending  from  Copenhagen  to  Kioge,  55  kilo- 
meters^ to  Kastved,  92  kilometers;  to  Gjedser,  the  terminus,  157  kilo- 
meters— 97.56  miles,  is  the  most  direct  line  to  ea^t,  middle^  and  south 
Germany,  via  Wamemunde  and  Rostock  (Mecklenburg),  reaching  Ber- 
lin by  exi)res8  train  in  eleven  and  one-half  hours.  Between  Copenha- 
gen and  Gjedser,  passengers,  freight,  etc ,  are  carried  over  the  distance 
between  Masnedsuud,  Island  of  Sjalland,  and  Orehoved,  Island  of  Fal- 
ster, by  steam  ferry  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  and  from  Gjedser,  Falster, 
to  Wamemunde,  Germany,  in  two  hours,  twice  daily.  From  Wame- 
munde there  are  trains  to  all  parts  of  Germany. 

West  line. — This  line,  extending  from  Copenhagen  to  Eoskilde,  32 
kilometers;  Eingsted,  64  kilometers;  Korsor,  the  terminus,  112  kilome- 
ters— 69.60  miles,  is  the  most  direct  line  to  west  Germany^,  France,  and 
England,  via  Hamburg.  The  running  time  from  Copenhagen  to  Ham- 
burg is  twelve  and  one-half  to  thirteen  and  one-half  hours  by  two  dif- 
ferent routes:  (1)  Via  Kiel  by  comfortable  mail  steamers  from  Korsor, 
about  seven  hours,  twice  daily,  and  by  train  from  Kiel  to  Hamburg; 
(2)  via  !Nyborg,  Island  of  Fyen,  and  Fredericia,  Jutland,  by  large  steam 
ferryboats,  carrying  from  six  to  ten  railway  carriages,  with  passengers' 
baggage,  and  freight,  from  Korsor  to  Nyborg  in  one  and  one  half 
hours;  thence  by  railway  to  Strib;  thence  by  steam  ferry,  carrying 
four  to  six  railway  carriages,  to  Fredericia  in  ten  minutes;  thence  by 
train  to  Hamburg — ^twice  daily. 
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Part  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  England  is  also  carried  from  Ooi>en- 
hagen^  via  INyborg  and  Fredericia,  to  Esbjerg  (west  coast  of  Jutland), 
in  eight  and  one-half  hours  from  Copenhagen,  and  from  Esbjerg  to  Har- 
wich (near  London)  by  steamers,  three  or  four  times  weekly,  in  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  hours  from  Esbjerg  to  London. 

Korth  line, — This  line,  from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore  (45  kilometers — 
27.96  miles),  is  the  most  direct  line  from  Copenhagen  to  Norway  and 
West  Sweden.  From  Elsinore,  passengers,  freight,  and  railway  cars 
are  carried  by  steam  ferryboats  (same  size  as  between  Korsor  and 
Nyborg)  in  fifteen  minutes  to  Helsingborg,  Sweden;  thence  by  train  to 
Gothenberg  (eight  and  one-half  hours  from  Copenhagen),  and  thence  to 
Christiania  (twenty  hours  from  Copenhagen),  twice  daily.  Fredericks- 
borg  and  Fredensborg  are  the  most  important  points  on  this  line. 

In  Jutland,  there  are  also  trains  from  Fredericia,  in  connection  with 
trains  from  Hamburg,  to  Gothenberg  by  steamer  from  Frederikshavn 
(North  Jutland)  daily,  and  to  Christiansand,  Norway,  twice  a  week. 

All  these  lines  being  under  strict  Government  control  and  inspection 
are  considered  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  They  all  have  a  single 
track  and  run  two  express  or  mail  trains  daily  and  from  three  to  six 
slow  or  accommodation  trains,  as  the  demands  of  business  may  require. 

The  rates  for  first-class  passenger  travel  are  about  5^  ore  (1^  cents) 
per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile).  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  travel  second  class.  The  difference 
in  the  appointments  and  conveniences  of  the  two  classes  of  coaches 
can  scarcely  be  observed,  it  being  practically  a  distinction  without  a 
difierence. 

Freights  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
character  of  goods. 

Through  traffic. — The  rates  on  freight  coming  into  and  passing  through 
Denmark  in  whole  car  loads,  say  of  5,000  kilograms  (11,023  pounds), 
from  Wamdrup,  on  the  German  border,  are,  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms 
(2,204  pounds),  according  to  the  class  of  goods  (first,  second,  third  and 
fourth):  To  Copenhagen,  283  kilometers  (175.86  miles),  $1.42,  $1.61, 
$2.04,  and  $2.71.  To  Elsinore,  328  kilometers  (203.8  miles),  $1.55,  $1.77, 
$2.22,  and  $2.87.  To  Helsingborg,  Sweden,  by  ferry  from  Elsinore,  388 
kilometers  (241  miles),  $1.58,  $1.80,  $2.26,  and  $2.92. 

There  is  neither  river  nor  canal  navigation  in  Denmark. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  country  being  level,  with  no  great  obstacles  to  overcome  In  the 
construction  of  roads,  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  has  probably  the  best 
public  highways  in  Europe.  Wherever  the  railroad  runs,  there  runs 
the  corresponding  "King's  highway,'' 40  feet  wide,  with  ditches  on  each 
side  4  to  5  feet  deep,  ahd,  in  most  cases,  with  shade  trees  on  each  side. 
The  roads  are  built  of  stone  and  gravel,  packed  and  rolled  smooth; 
and  there  being  no  great  distances  to  contend  with,  they  are  always  in 
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splendid  condition.  In  the  Island  of  Sjalland,  the  principal  highways 
ran  from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore^  from  Copenhagen  to  Korsor,  and  from 
Copenhagen  to  Masnesund.  To  Elsinore,  there  are  two  highways,  the 
Kongevej  or  "King's  highway,"  which  runs  parallel  with  the  railroad, 
and  the  Strandvej,  mnning  along  the  sound.  In  the  Island  of  Fyen, 
the  principal  highway  runs  from  Nyborg,  via  Odense,  to  MiddlefiEurt. 

In  Jutland,  the  highway  runs  from  Fredericia  to  Frederikshavn,  in 
the  north,  via  Aarhus  and  Aalborg;  from  Banders,  it  runs  westward 
to  Lemyig,  and  thence  southward  along  the  west  coast  to  Bibe. 

BOBT.  J.  KiBK, 

Consul. 
CoPEITHAaEN,  September  25, 1894. 


FRANCE. 

TBANSPOBTATION  FACILITIES 

France  is  in  direct  communication,  from  her  leading  ports — ^Harseilles, 
Havre,  Bordeaux,  etc. — with  all  the  important  seaports  of  the  world. 
She  has,  also,  the  advantage  of  the  facilities  and  competition  afforded 
by  the  many  lines  of  maritime  transportation  connecting  the  chief 
British  ports — London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  etc. — ^with  every  sea- 
port on  the  globe,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  by  water,  or  water  and  rail, 
from  Havre,  Calais,  or  Boulogne  to  the  most  distant  of  these  cities. 
An  extensive  coastwise  service  is  also  in  operation,  and  there  is  regular 
and  frequent  communication  by  water  between  the  numerous  French 
ports  on  the  British  Channel,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

The  various  facilities  for  interior  transportation  are  of  the  best,  con- 
sisting not  only  of  a  network  of  railways,  but  also  of  the  great  rivers, 
an  extensive  canal  system,  and  a  system  of  public  highways  unsur> 
passed,  if  not  unequaled,  in  any  other  country,  and  which  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  Bepublic.  Altogether,  the  facDities  enjoyed  by  the 
X)eople  of  France,  within  the  country,  as  well  as  for  external  traffic,  are 
certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ocean  and  coastwise 
service  is  constantly  being  enlarged;  the  railway  system  is  being 
developed,  not  only  by  extensions,  but  also  by  betterments  of  lines  and 
service,  while  the  admirable  system  of  canals,  which  has  proved  such 
an  important  £a>ctor  in  the  commercial  ^nd  industrial  development  of 
the  country  is  not  only  being  maintained,  but  extended,  and  large 
expenditures  are  being  made  annually  in  the  interest  of  river  navi- 
gation. 
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OCEAN  AND  CHANIVEL  LINES. 

Only  the  great  Uaes  of  communioation  coimecting  French  i)orts  di- 
rectly with  the  ports  of  other  coontries  will  be  considered  under  this 
head,  although  several  British  lines,  which  do  not  touch  at  French 
ports,  notably  the  great  transatlantic  lines  from  Southampton  and  Liv- 
erpool and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Navigation  Company,  trans- 
port vast  quantities  of  merchandise  and  great  numbers  of  passengers 
originating  in  or  destined  to  France. 

The  principal  x>orts  of  France,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  Bouen,  Calais, 
Dieppe,  St.  Nazaire,  Cette,  Bayonne,  Kantes,  and  Nice.  The  three  ports 
first  named — Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux — are  the  chief  centers  of 
ocean  commerce,  the  tonnage  of  the  others  mentioned  being  mostly 
devoted  to  channel,  coastwise,  and  interior  navigation. 

1,  Mabseilles. 

OOBAN  Lines. — By  far  the  most  important  French  port  is  Marseilles, 
which  is  the  gateway  through  which  passes  most  of  the  vast  ocean 
commerce  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere. 

The  movement  of  exterior  navigation,  as  officially  reported  for  all 
the  French  ports  during  18d4,  represented  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
22,566,830,  of  which  6,592,841,  or  about  29  per  cent  of  the  whole,  was 
registered  from  Marseilles.  The  appended  statement,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Claude  M.  Thomas,  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Marseilles,  pre- 
sents a  complete  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  many  lines  of  maritime 
transportation  which  connect  Marseille^  directly  with  nearly  all  the 
seaports  of  the  world. 

The  following  companies  sailing  their  vessels  under  the  French  flag 
oi)erate  from  the  port  of  Marseilles: 

Messiigeries  Maritimes, — ^The  fleet  of  this  company  consists  of  forty- 
flve  ships,  with  tonnage  and  horsepower  as  follows : 


ITame. 


Ernest  Simoiui . . . 

OctenJen 

Tana 

fjft1n.».<f^ , 

Sydney 

Cal6donien 

Melbourne 

Natal 

Saghalien 

0ni8 

LaSeyne 

Oodavdry 

Bridan 

TIbre 

Ar6thnse 

HiJphong 

Tamiae 

Manohe 

Annand-Bebio  . . 

Folyn6sien 

Anfltralien 

ViUedelaCiotat 
Taiials 


Tonnage. 

Hor8e< 
power. 

5,500 

6,000 

4,259 

3,400 

4,256 

3,400 

4.265 

3,400 

4,232 

8,400 

4,232 

3,400 

4«080 

8,400 

4,017 

3,400 

4,050 

2,900 

3,790 

2,900 

2,853 

2,000 

1,460 

1,600 

1,852 

1,400 

1,838 

1,600 

1.246 

1,400 

1.548 

1,400 

2,333 

1,400 

2,315 

1,400 

6,548 

7,000 

6.562 

7,000 

6,563 

7,000 

6,642 

7,000 

1,824 

1,600 

Ifame. 


Ptiho 

Amasone 

Ava 

Iraonaddy 

Mpai^alca 

Yang-tad 

Djemnah 

Niger 

Gironde 

Sen6gal 

0rt6gal 

Tigre 

Cambodge 

Sindb 

M6doo 

Kertbe 

La  Bourdonnaise 

Alph^ 

Erymantbe 

Gnadalqidver . . . 

Gnadiana 

Domo 


Tonnage. 


3.302 
3,350 
3,361 
8,785 
684 
3,791 
3,785 
3,726 
3,260 
8,716 
3,656 
3,234 
2,599 
3,373 
8,665 
8,718 
2,045 
1,960 
2,095 
2,638 
2,632 
2,745 


Horse- 
power. 


2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,900 
450 
2,900 
2,900 
2,900 
2,900 
2,900 
1,900 
1,400 
1,400 
2,000 
1,900 
2,900 
1,600 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
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In  addition  to  these,  the  company  has  in  process  of  coustmctioii  two 
boats  of  very  large  capacity.  It  has  at  present,  with  its  forty-five 
boats,  a  gross  tonnage  of  152,774,  and  a  horsepower  of  123,150. 

The  lines  of  the  company  from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  For  Yokohama,  leaving  Marseilles  each  alternate  Sunday,  and 
touching  at  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Oolombo,  Singapore, 
Saigon,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Kobe.  A  transfer  is  made  at 
Colombo  for  Pondicherry,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  at  Singapore,  for 
Batavia  and  Samarang,  and  at  Saigon,  for  Tonquin  ports. 

(2)  For  Australia  and  New  Caledonia,  leaving  Marseilles  once 
monthly,  always  on  the  1st  or  3d,  and  touching  at  Port  Said,  Suez, 
Aden,  Seychelles,  King  Georges  Sound,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
and  Koumea.  A  transfer  is  made  at  Seychelles  for  Eeunion  and 
Mauritius. 

(3)  For  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  leaving  monthly,  always  on  the  12th, 
and  touching  at  Port  Said,  Suez,  Obock,  Aden,  Zanzibar,  Mayotte, 
Kossi  Be,  Diego  Suarez,  Sainte  Marie,  Tamatave,  Beunion,  and  Mau- 
ritius. A  transfer  is  made  at  Aden  for  Bombay  and  Kurrachee;  also 
at  Nossi  Be,  for  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  touching  at  Majunga^ 
Mainterano,  and  Morundava. 

(4)  For  Syria,  each  alternate  Saturday,  touching  Arst  at  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Lattaquie,  Alexandretta,  Mersina, 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Piraeus. 

(5)  For  Syria,  each  alternate  Saturday,  touching  first  at  Piraensv, 
Salonica,  Smyrna,  Lamica,  Mersina,  Alexandrett>a,  Lattaquie,  Tripoli, 
Beyrout,  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  and  Alexandria. 

(6)  For  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  leaving  Marseilles  ei^h 
alternate  Saturday,  and  going  byway  of  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Dardanelles, 
Constantinople,  Samsoun,  Kerassunde,  Trebizonde,  and  Batoum;  re- 
turning via  Trebizonde,  Kerassunde,  Samsoun,  Constantinople,  Darda- 
nelles, Syra,  and  Calamata. 

(7)  For  Odessa,  each  alternate  Saturday,  touching  at  Calamata,  Syra, 
Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  returning  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, Dardanelles,  Smyrna,  and  Piraeus. 

(8)  For  London,  via  Ha\Te,  every  Friday. 

Compagnie  Nationale  de  Navigation. — This  company  has  eight  boats, 
with  one  in  process  of  construction,  their  names,  tonnage,  and  horse- 
power being: 


Xame. 


Canton 

Colombo 

Comerin 

Chandemago 


Tonnage. 

Horae- 
power. 

3,720 
3,733 
3,747 
3,074 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

Nome. 


Ch6ribon... 

Cachar 

Cachemire  . 
HindouBtan 


2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
1,900 
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The  company  owns  a  tonnage  of  26,944,  and  horsepower  aggrc^i^ating 
15,900.    Its  lines  from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  For  Haiphong  (Tonquin),  leaving  and  returning  once  monthly, 
and  touching  at  Obock,  Djiboute,  Singai>ore,  Saigon,  and  Touram 
(Annani). 

(2)  For  New  York,  by  way  of  Naples.  This  line  is  not  at  present  in 
operation.  The  line  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  Italian  emigrant 
trade,  and  the  ships  are  run  only  when  there  are  demands  of  this  nature. 

Fraissinet  et  Cie, — This  company  has  a  fleet  of  twenty- four  boats, 
with  tonnage  and  horsepower  as  follows: 


Name. 


Tibet 

Idban 

Am^rique 
StMnbool. 

Tabor 

Taurua. . . 
TajgAte.. 
P6Iioii.... 
Balkan... 
Galatz  ... 

Braala 

G-yptis... 


1 

Toniiage. 

Horse-   < 
power. 

3,500 

800 

3,000 

800 

3.000 

700 

3.000 

eoo 

2.700 

600 

2,500 

400 

2.500 

400  1 

2,500 

400 

2,500 

400 

2,500 

400 

2,500 

400 

1.200 

1 

250 

Name. 


Euxtoe 

Jimon 

Cymos 

VUle  de  Bastia 

Bocogsano 

Marie- Louise. . 
Saint-Marc.... 
Per86v6rant... 

BLidah 

Durance 

M6d«ab 

Ande 


Horse- 
power. 


250 
250 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 
200 
120 
120 
120 
100 


The  tonnage  of  the  company  is  39,400,  with  a  horsepower  of  8,700. 
Its  lines  from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  Line  for  the  Levant  and  the  Danube.  This  line  is  called  by  the 
company  Ligne  A.  The  boats  leave  Marseilles  each  alternate  Thurs- 
day, touching  at  G^noa,  Syra,  Smyrna,  Dedeah,  fiodasto,  Goustanti- 
Dople,  Soolina,  Galatz-Braila,  returning  by  way  of  Soolina,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Smyrna. 

(2)  Line  for  the  Levant  and  the  Danube,  and  called  by  the  company 
Ligne  B.  The  boats  leave  each  alternate  Thursday,  between  the  sail- 
ings of  Ligne  A,  and  touch  at  Genoa,  Piraeus,  Salonica,  Dardanelles, 
Gallipoli,  Constantinople,  Soolina,  Galatz-Braila.  The  boats  return 
by  way  of  Soulina,  Constantinople,  Dedeah,  Salonica,  and  Pirteus. 

The  winter  service  of  these  lines  does  not  go  beyond  Constantinople, 
embracing  the  dates  between  November  15  and  March  1. 

(3)  Line  for  Cette  and  Agde,  leaving  Marseilles  every  day  at  7  p.  m., 
returning  direct. 

(4)  Line  for  Genoa,  by  way  of  Cannes  and  Nice,  returning  from 
Genoa  direct  to  Marseilles  every  Wednesday. 

(5)  Line  direct  to  Genoa,  every  Sunday  and  Thursday. 

(6)  Line  for  Nice,  by  way  of  Cannes,  every  Monday.  Eeturn  direct 
to  Marseilles. 

(7)  Line  for  La  Nouvelle,  direct,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

(8)  Line  for  Calvi  and  He  Russe,  direct,  every  Tuesday. 

(9)  Line  for  Leghorn,  by  way  of  Bastia  (Corsica),  every  Sunday  and 
Thursday. 

(10)  Line  for  Naples  and  return,  direct,  every  Wednesday. 
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(11)  Line  for  Bonifacio  (Corsica),  going  by  way  of  Toalon  and  N'ioe, 
each  alternate  Friday. 

(12)  Line  for  Oorsican  points  (touching  at  Ajaccio,  Propriano,  tben 
to  Porto  Tarres  (Sardinia),  and  return,  every  Friday. 

(13)  Line  for  the  west  coast  of  AMca  (the  company's  Ligne  A).  The 
boats  leave  Marseilles  the  25th  of  February,  and  subsequently  the  25th 
of  each  alternate  month,  touching  at  Oran,  Las  Palmas,  Dakar,  Gon- 
akry.  Grand  Bassam,  Cotonow,  andLoango;  returning  to  Marseilles 
by  way  of  Dakar  and  Las  Palmas. 

(14)  The  company's  Line  B,  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa:  These  are 
slower  boats  than  on  Line  A,  and  carry  no  mails.  The  boats  leave  Mar- 
seilles each  alternate  month,  not  occupied  by  Line  A,  and  touch  at  Las 
Palmas,  Dakar,  Conakry,  Grand  Bassam,  Cotonow,  and  Libreville. 

Compagnie  Oyprien  Fabre. — ^This  company  has  fifteen  boats,  viz: 


Name. 


Gallia 

Lntetia 

Foria 

Syria 

IJruentia 

DlolJbah 

Gergovia ,... 

Maurioe  et  B6unloii 


Tonnage. 

Horse* 
power. 

1,800 

600 

1,500 

500 

1,500 

600 

1,500 

600 

1,500 

600 

2,200 

850 

2,500 

900 

2,700 

850 

Kame. 


Britannia. 

Albia 

Alesia 

Bnrgnndia 
Neustria . . 
Piotavia  . . 
Maaaillia.. 


Tonnage. 


8,200 
8,000 
8,700 
8,700 
8,300 
8,000 
4,000 


power. 


1,100 
1,200 
1,800 
1,300 
1,600 
850 

i,eoo 


The  company  thus  owns  a  tonnage  of  38,600,  and  14,150  horsepower. 
Its  lines  from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  For  Oran,  departing  and  returning  once  weekly. 

(2)  For  Syria,  touching  at  Alexandria,  Jaffa,  Acre,  Beyront,  Alex- 
andretta,  and  Mersina.  On  this  line  the  boats  depart  every  three 
weeks  from  March  to  August,  and  every  two  weeks  from  September  to 
February. 

(3)  Line  for  La  Plata  and  Eosario  direct,  departing  once  monthly. 

(4)  Line  for  New  York,  touching  at  I^aples.  Boats  depart  every  two 
to  three  weeks,  and  are  devoted  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  this  port  to  New  York,  and  vice  versa,  calling  on  the  way  out  for 
emgirants  at  Naples. 

Soci^  OenSrale  de  Transports  Maritimes  A  Vapeur. — This  company 
owns  a  fleet  of  seventeen  boats,  viz : 


l^ame. 


Aigon.... 

Artois 

Anvergne 

Borry 

Danphind 

Franohe-Comt^ 

Languedoo. 

Lormne 

louraine 


Tonnage. 

Horso- 
power. 

610 

400 

845 

800 

1,395 

1.200 

1.401 

1,400 

858 

800 

845 

800 

1,491 

1,400 

845 

800 

940 

800 

Aqnltaine. 

B^arn 

Bourgogne 
Bretagne.. 
£spagne . . 
La  France. 

Italio 

Provence.. 


Hone- 
poirer. 

2,400 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 
2.800 
1,600 
2,800 
2,400 
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The  company's  total  tonnage  is  32^01,  and  horsepower  24,700.  Its 
lines  from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  For  Buenos  Ayres,  departing  firom  MarseiUes,  twice  monthly, 
touching  at  Barcelona,  Gibraltar,  Teneriffe,  Dakar  (sometimes  at  the 
Canaries  and  Senegal),  Bahia,  Bio  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and 
BnenoB  Ayres. 

(2)  For  Algeria  and  Tonis,  departing  from  Marseilles  Ave  times  per 
week,  and  touching  at  Algiers,  Arzew,  Bone,  Bougie,  Dji^jdli, 
Mastaganem,  Oran,  Philippeville,  and  Tunis. 

(3)  For  Grenoa,  departing  many  times  monthly,  at  irregular  dates, 
depending  upon  the  demands  of  traffic. 

(4)  A  weekly  service,  departing  from  Gette  for  Algiers  and  Tunis. 
Oompagnie  de  N^avigatian  Marocaine  et  Arminienne. — ^The  company 

has  eight  boats,  viz: 


Kame. 


AnatoUe 
AmAiilo 
GiTCMsle 
LftGanle 


Tonnage. 


2,883 
2,110 
2,454 
1,607 


Hone- 
power. 


1,500 

1,400 

1,700 

800 


TSnub, 


Meortlie . 
Mease. . . . 
Mingr6Ue 
MoeeUe.. 


Tonnage. 


1,120 

1.812 

2,837 

835 


Hone- 
power. 


600 

700 

1,500 

440 


The  total  tonnage  of  the  company  is  14,613,  and  horsepower  8,540. 
Its  lines  from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  Line  for  the  Black  Sea,  departing  firom  Marseilles  twice  monthly, 
on  skltemate  Wednesdays,  touching  at  Dardanelles,  Constantinople, 
Samsoun,Kerassunde,  Trebizonde,  Batoum,  andKovorossisk;  returning 
by  same  points. 

(2)  Line  for  Morocco  and  the  Oanaries,  departing  from  Marseilles  the 
7th  and  23d  of  each  month.  The  boats  touch  at  Gibraltar,  Tangier, 
Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Mogador,  Tenerifie,  Las  Palmas,  and  return  the 
same  route. 

Cawpagnie  Fnmgaise  de  VAfrique  Occidentale. — The  company  has 
two  boats,  viz: 


Kame. 


Fonlah. 


Tonnage. 


1,600 


Hone- 
power. 


500 


Name. 


Mandingoe. 


Tonnage. 


1,400 


Hone, 
power. 


The  total  tonnage  is  2,900  and  horsepower  1,140.  The  boats  dei>arty 
a^d  return,  once  each  month  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  touching  at 
dll  points  between  St.  Louis  du  SenegsJ  and  the  Bnglish  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone. 
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Compagnie  Genirale  Tra/nsatl&ntique. — In  the  Mediterraiieau  service 
this  company  has  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  boats,  viz: 


Name. 


G^n6ral  Chanzy — 

Villed' Alger 

Mar^chal  Bugeand . 
Due  deBragance... 

£ug6ne  Fereirv 

YiUe  de  St.  Nazaire 

Yillede  Brest 

Villede  Tunis 

Hoise 

St.  Angastin 

Isaac  Fereire 

Abd-el-Kader 

y me  de  Madrid.... 


Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

2,330 

3,800 

2,235 

3,500 

2,235 

8,500 

2,102 

3,300 

2.078 

3.300 

2,066 

•Afloo^ 

2,676 

2,600 

1,066 

2,000  ' 

1,873 

2,600 

1,854 

2,600 

1,855 

2,000 

1,850 

2,000 

1,874 

2,000 

Name. 


Ville  de  Barcelone 

VUled'Oran 

Ville  de  Bone 

Ville  de  Naples... 

Ville  de  Borne 

Kleber 

Afrique 

Ajaccio 

BasUa 

La  Corse 

LaCettori 

Alice 

Venezuela 


Horse- 
power. 

2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
2,0U0 
2,000 
2.000 
1.100 
1.100 
1.100 
1,100 
1,100 
400 
700 


The  company's  tonnage  from  Marseilles  is  47,099,  with  a  horsepower 
of  54)400.    Its  lines  from  Marseilles  are : 

(1)  Marseilles  to  Colon,  once  monthly,  and  toaching  at  Barcelona, 
Malaga,  Teneriffe,  Trinidad,  Carupano,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Gabello, 
Curacao,  Cartagena,  Colon;  returning  by  way  of  same  ports. 

(2)  For  Algiers,  direct,  departing  from  Marseilles  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  On  Wednesday,  this  line  takes 
passengers  for  Dellys  and  Djidjelli. 

(3)  For  Philippeville,  by  way  of  Ajaccio  (Corsica),  Bone,  and  Bougie. 

(4)  line  for  Tunis,  departing  from  Marseilles  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  touching  first  at  Tunis,  Bizerte,  Tabarka,  La  Calle, 
Bone,  Philippeville,  Callo,  Djidjelli,  Bougie,  Dellys,  Algiers,  Port  Neu- 
ches,  Cette,  St.  Louis,  Marseilles.  A  simUar  line  runs  thrice  weekly, 
making  these  points  in  inverse  order. 

(6)  For  Bone,  direct,  every  Saturday. 

(6)  For  Oran,  direct,  every  Saturday. 

(7)  For  Philippeville,  direct,  every  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

(8)  For  Tripoli  every  Friday,  touching  at  Tunis,  Watta,  Tripoli, 
Djerba,  Oabes,  Sfax,  Mehdia,  Monastir,  and  Sousse. 

(9)  For  Gibraltar,  every  Tuesday,  returning  by  way  of  Tangiers, 
Malaga,  Melilla,  Nemours,  and  Oran. 

(10)  For  St.  Nazaire,  by  way  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Bordeaux,  every 
Sunday. 

Compagnie  de  Navigation  Mixte. — The  company  has  a  fleet  of  eleven 
boats,  viz: 


Name. 


F61ix  Touache 

Rh6ne 

KabUe 

Taftia 

Oasis 

lily 


Tonnage. 


1.400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,392 
1,802 


Horse- 
power. 


800 
300 
800 
800 
250 
250 


Name. 


Emir.. 
TeU... 
Soudan 
Alger . 
Oran.. 


Tonnage. 


1,825 

1,270 

883 

708 

790 


Horse- 
power. 


2S0 
225 
150 
180 
120 
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The  company's  tonnage  is  12,460;  its  horsepower  2,625.  It  conducts 
the  following  lines,  starting  from  Marseilles: 

(1)  For  Algiers,  direct,  three  sailings  -per  week. 

(2)  For  Djidjelli,  by  way  of  Algiers  and  Bongie. 

(3)  For  Tunis,  once  per  week. 

(4)  For  Philippeville,  once  per  week. 

(5)  For  Bone,  twice  per  week. 

(6)  For  Oran,  once  per  week,  direct. 

(7)  For  Mastaganem,by  way  of  Cette,  Oran,  and  Arzew,  once  weekly. 

(8)  Marseilles  to  Cette,  daily. 

(9)  For  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  one  sailing  each  six  weeks,  touching 
at  Las  Paimas,  Dakar,  Conakry,  Sierra  Leone,  Grand  Sahon,  Half  Jack, 
Grand  Bassam,  Grand  Popo,  Whydah,  and  Cotonow. 

Campagnie  Costaldi. — The  company  has  five  boats,  viz : 


Name. 


Pytheaa . . 
lifichel  C. 
Marie  — 


Tonnage. 


400 
300  I 
2&0  I 


Hone- 
power. 

280 
248 
275 


Louis  C. 
Perigame 


Tonnage. 


230 
150 


HoFHe- 
power. 


200 
150 


The  company  has  a  tonnage  of  1,330;  horsepower,  1,103.    Its  lines 
from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  Twice  weekly  for  Cette,  by  way  of  Agde. 

(2)  Once  weekly  for  La  Nouvelle,  by  way  of  Cette  and  Port  Vendres; 
once  weekly  for  the  same  ports  in  the  reverse  order. 

(3)  Once  weekly  for  Mentone,  by  way  of  Cannes  and  Nice. 

(4)  Once  weekly  for  St.  Trapes,  by  way  of  Cannes  and  Nice. 

(5)  Once  weekly  for  Nice,  by  way  of  Antibes. 

Campagnie  des  Bateaux  a  Vapeur  du  Nord. — ^This  company  has  in 
service  from  Marseilles  nine  boats,  viz : 


Name. 

*             1 
Tonnage. 

832 
750 
822 
779 
7&3 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

ViUe  d'Arraa 

Nant4*4-Bordpanx 

880 

PreRldf^Tit;  T^f^rov-TiAlMer 

Ville  de  Marseille 

756 

Fr^dArir,  Movnf ^   

Cambrai  - -^ .  ^- . , r ,  ^ -,.,,■,-- ,,.-,- 

611 

N.  Verberckmoes 

Ville  de  Lille 

590 

Villft  de  T^nnkemne t^tt-- 

The  company's  tonnage  is  6,803.     It  is  not  possible  to  secure  the 
horsepower  at  the  Marseilles  office.    Its  lines  from  Marseilles  are: 

(1)  For  Bordeaux  and  Dunkirk,  departing  five  times  monthly. 

(2)  For  La  Bochelle,  once  monthly. 

This  company's  boats  do  not  take  passengers  from  Marseilles. 
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SociSte  yavale  de  P  Quest. — ^This  company  has  in  tlie  Mediterranean 
service  seven  boats,  viz : 


Name. 


St.  Ajidr6 
St.  Jean  . 
St.  Lao  .. 
SLMaro. 


Tonnage. 


567 
561 
474 
568 


Name. 


St.  Mathlen 4 

St.  Paul 

St.  Pierre 


571 


The  tonnage  is  3,854.  The  horsepower  could  not  be  secured  at  the 
Marseilles  office. 

The  company  conducts  a  weekly  service  from  Marseilles  to  Antwerp, 
going  by  way  of  Lisbon,  iNantes,  Rouen,  and  Havre. 

The  foregoing  twelve  companies  embrace  all  the  French  companies 
operating  from  the  port  of  Marseilles,  whose  boats  sail  according  to  a 
prescribed  schedule,  or  who  actually  own  boats,  the  names  and  tonnage 
of  which  can  be  secured.  Other  companies,  such  as  the  Oompagnie 
Toulon,  Gompagnie  Avenir,  and  the  Gompagnie  Lyonnaise  de  Navigation 
sur  le  Bh6ne,  possess  what  are  called  transports,  and  small  boats  such 
a»  are  known  in  America  as  tugs;  but  the  names  of  these  and  the  ton- 
nage, which  is  of  course  immaterial,  can  not  be  secured.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  above  twelve  companies  possess  177  vessels,  with  a 
combined  tonnage  of  378,958  and  a  horsepower  of  254,408.  The  aggre- 
gate of  horsepower  does  not  include  that  of  the  sixteen  boats  of  tiie 
two  last-named  companies.  If  obtainable,  this  would  probably  add  a 
horsepower  of  about  6,000  to  the  above  figures,  bringing  the  combined 
horsepower  to  260,000,  approximately. 

FoBEiON  Ocean  Lines. — In  addition  to  these,  many  foreign  com- 
panies touch  regularly  at  Marseilles,  chief  of  which  are: 

(1)  The  Anchor  Line^  touching  at  Marseilles  twice  monthly,  proceed- 
ing from  India  for  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

(2)  The  Johnston  Line^  with  a  regular  service  from  Marseilles  to  Gou- 
stantinople  and  the  Black  Sea. 

(3)  The  Bibby  Idne^  from  English  ports  for  Golombo  and  Rangoon,  and 
vice  versa. 

(4)  The  United  Steamship  Company^  monthly,  for  Gopenhagen  and  the 
Baltic. 

(5)  ifhe  Hall  Line^  twice  monthly  from  India  for  Liverpool. 

(6)  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental^  weekly  from  London  for  all  x)oints 
in  the  far  East;  weekly  return  from  the  East  for  London. 

(7)  The  Robert  M.  Sloman^jr.j  Company^  regular  service  firom  Mar- 
seUles  to  Hamburg. 

(8)  Svenska  Lloyd  Company ^  regular  service,  Marseilles,  Gopenhagen 
and  Stockholm. 
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(9)  Tbarra  &  Co.j  regular  and  very  frequent  service,  Marseilles  to 
Bilbao  and  all  Spanish  xK)rts. 

(10)  Campagnie  TransaUantique  de  BarceUme  {Lopez  et  Cie,)^  regular 
service  Marseilles  and  all  Spanish  ports  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

(11)  The  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Company^  departure  and  return  every  two 
weeks  between  Marseilles  and  the  ^Netherlands. 

(12)  The  Adria  Line^  twice  weekly  between  Marseilles,  Fiume,  and 
Trieste. 

(13)  La  Oompagnie  S^Ulanej  once  weekly  Marseilles  to  Seville  and 
all  intermediate  Spanish  ports. 

(14)  The  Persian  Oulf  Steamship  Company^  regular  service  from  Lon- 
don to  Bagdad,  touching  at  Marseilles  each  way. 

(15)  Campagnie  lUUienne  de  Navigationy  regular  service  Marseilles  to 
Trieste,  and  vice  versa. 

(16)  Compagnie  Russe  de  Navigation^  irregular  service  Marseilles  and 
Black  Sea  and  Danube  ports. 

(17)  Oompagnie  FluviaU,  Marseilles  and  Spanish  ports. 

(18)  Compagnie  PanhellSniquey  regular  service  Marseilles  to  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

(19)  Oompa^ie  Valencia^  Marseilles  to  Valencia  and  Spanish  ports. 

(20)  Navigaaione  Oenerale  Italianay  every  week,  Marseilles  to  Italian 
and  eastern  Mediterranean  i>orts;  once  monthly  for  Bombay. 

In  the  matter  of  so-called  '^  tramp "  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  accurate  data  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
space,  and  the  facts  secured  would  be  of  small  value.  These  ships 
arrive  every  day  at  the  i)ort  of  Marseilles,  coming  and  going  in  any 
direction  demanded  by  trade. 

Navigation  at  Marseilles. — The  following  table  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  year  1893,  indicating  the  number  of  vessels  (both  entries 
and  departures),  steamers  and  sailing  craft,  to  and  from  the  x>ort  of 
Marseilles,  with  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the  actual  cargo  car- 
ried.   It  is  regretted  that  the  figures  for  1894  are  not  yet  obtainable: 


Honih. 

Knmber. 

Tonnage.         ^°^ 

1 

Month. 

Nnmber.  1  Tonnage. 

1 

Actual 
cargo. 

Juraary 

Febrnwy 

Match... 

1.103 

i.iao 

1.372 
1,892 
1.441 
1,313 
1.420 

715.484 
607,000 
790,770 
829.528 
884.212 
833,029 
767,110 

3^283 
317, 185 
405,426 
437,176 
431,300 
479,450 
423,686 

August 

September — 

October 

November .... 
December 

Total 

1,481 
1,204 
1,414 

742,691 
738,621 
839.609 

Tom, 
386,858 
866,361 
421.142 

April 

1,215          787,601 
1, 410          832,  388 

466,306 

1^.. ...::.... 

481.544 

JniiA 

July 

15,985  1     fi.  454.549 

4, 020, 679 

tr  tMMj   ••■■•■..... 
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PASSENaEB  Bates  pbom  Marseilles. — The  foUowing  table  will 
indicate  the  cost  of  passage  from  Marseilles  to  the  x>oints  named : 


Name  of  city. 


First 
class. 


Yokohama 

Kobe 

Shanshai 

Hongkong 

Saigon 

Haiphong 

Samarang 

Batavia 

Singapore 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Pondicherry  — 

Colombo 

Nonmea 

Sydney  

Melbourne 

Adelaide 

King  George  . . 

Mauritius 

Reunion 

Taroatare 

St.  Murie 

I>iego  Suarez . . 

Bombay 

Kurracnee 

NossiBe. 

Mayotte 

Zanzibar 

Aden 

Obock 

Suez 

Port  Said 

Alexandria 

Alexandrctta.. 

Batoura 

B<»  vrout 

Calaniata 

Constantinople 
Dardanelles — 

Jaffa 

Lama0}» 

Latakeea 

MersJua 

Piree 

Salouica 

Snij^rna 

Syra 

Tripoli 

Kerassunde  — 

Odessa 

Trebizoude 

Samsoun 

Xovorussisk  . . . 

Braila 

Dedeah 

(lalatz 

Gallipolis 


$331.00 

331.00 

331.00 

831.00 

290.00 

331.00 

299.00 

299.00 

270.00 

241.00 

241.00 

236.00 

231.00 

361.00 

313.00 

313.00 

313.00 

813.00 

241.00 

241.00 

236.00 

236.00 

231.00 

241.00 

226.00 

227.00 

220.00 

212.00 

168.00 

164.00 

86.00 

77.00 

57.00 

84.00 

62.00 

77.00 

34.00 

43.00 

42.00 

71.00 

77.00 

84.00 

81.00 

36.00 

48.00 

38.00 

36.00 

82.00 

57.00 

57.00 

59.00 

53.00 

67.00 

72.00 

48.00 

72.00 

48.00 


Second 
class. 


$222.00 
222.00 
222.00 
222.00 
198.00 
221.00 
108.00 
198.00 
179.00 
160.00 
160.00 
157.00 
154.00 
221.00 
193.00 
193.00 
193.00 
193.00 
183.00 
183.00 
176.00 
173.00 
168.00 
160.00 
150.00 
165. 00 
160.00 
154.00 
111.00 
109.00 
65.00 
57.00 
4U.00 
57.00 


Third 
class. 


$122.00 

122.00 

122.00 

122.00 

109.00 

122.00 

109.00 

109.00 

98.00 

88.00 

88.00 

86.00 

84.00 

110.00 

96.00 

96.00 

96.00 

96.00 

91.00 

91.00 

88.00 

86.00 

84.00 

88.00 

82.00 

82.00 

80.00 

77.00 

61.00 

69.00 

32.00 

28.00 

17.00 

21.00 


Name  of  city. 


54.00        21.00 


28.00 
28.00 
50.00 
52.00 
60.00 
54.00 
23.00 
32.00 
28.00 


9.00 

9.00 
20.00 
20.00 
23.00 
21.00 

7.00 
13.00 

9.00 


57.00 


22.00 


38.00 
36.00 
44.00 
52.00 
32.00 
52.00 
33.00 


14.00 
13.00 
17.00 
16.00 
11.00 
16.00 
11.00 


Rodosto 

Soolina 

Genoa  

Agde 

Ajaccio 

Bastia 

Bonifrtcio . . .  1 

Calvi 

He  Rnsse 

Propriano — 
Porto  Torres. 

Toulon 

Nice 

CanneH  

Naples 

Leghorn  

Cette 

La  Nouvelle . 
Barcelona — 

Malaga 

Teneriffe 

Algiers 

Bone 

Arzew 

Bougie 

Collo 

Dellys 

Dji<Oem  . . . . . 

Gibraltar 

La  Calle 

Mclilla 

Mostaganem 
Nemours 


First 
class. 


Second 
class. 


Orau 

Philippe  ville. . 

Tangiers 

Tunis 

Malta 

Bizerto 

I)j«rba , 

GalM'S 

Mehdia 

Monastir 

Sfax 

S0U8H(H> 

('arlagena .... 
Las  Palmaa — 

Dakar  

Conakry 

Sierra  Leone. 
Grand  BasHaui 

Elmina 

Accra 

Catonon 

Libreville 

Loango  


$48.00 

67.00 

5.79 

2.30 

5.79 

5.79 

8.72 

5.79 

6.79 

6.94 

10.80 

1.54 

5.79 

2.89 

17.37 

9.65 

LOS 

2.80 

9.66 

28.05 

48.00 

10.30 

19.30 

2L23 

19.30 

19.30 

19.30 

19.30 

30.88 

19.30 

26.05 

2L28 

22.10 

10.30 

10.30 

32.81 

24.12 

36.67 

27.08 

38.60 

36.67 

8L84 

29.01 

35.70 

28.06 

21.80 

57.00 

132.20 

144. 75 

140. 57 

173. 70 

173. 70 

173. 70 

103.00 

212.30 

23L60 


$33.00 

50.00 

3. 86 

L50 

3.86 

3.86 

5.40 

Z.i» 

3.86 

4.82 

&68 

L15 

3.86 

LOS 

13.51 

6.75 

L64 

LOS 

3. 86 

10.80 

33.00 

13.51 

13.51 

14.47 

13.51 

13.51 

13.51 

13.61 

23.16 

13.51 

20.26 

14.47 

15.44 

13.61 

13.51 

26.00 

18.33 

26.05 

2L23 

27.98 

27.40 

28.16 

22.68 

27.02 

22.10 

15.82 

48.25 

110. 01 

121.60 

125.45 

135. 10 

135.10 

136.10 

164.06 

173. 70 

180.14 


Third 
class. 


$U.00 

16.00 

L50 

1.15 

1.98 
3.U9 
1.93 
1.93 
2.74> 
4.83 
.57 
1.54 
1.15 
3.08 

.96 
1.54 


19.90 

5.79 

5.  TO 

6.75 

7.14 

7.14 

6.36 

7.14 

12.54 

&73 

9.65 

6.94 

8.10 

5.79 

5.70 

13.51 

0.65 

15.04 

11.96 

16.40 

16.05 

12.73 

12.54 

14.47 

12.54 

8,87 

19.30 

46.32 

48.25 

52. 11 

63.00 

63.60 

63.09 

67.65 

73.34 

79.13 


Except  to  the  last-named  points,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  passen- 
ger traffic  from  Marseilles  to  the  Atlantic  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  give  passenger  rates  for  other  points.  The 
passage  for  emigrants  for  New  York  charged  by  the  Marseilles  com- 
panies from  Marseilles  and  Naples  is  from  $19.30  to  $27,98. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  table  of  passenger  rates  is 
compiled  from  the  offices  of  the  companies  furnishing  the  most  desirable 
accommodations,  and  the  figures  given  are  for  the  best  obtainable  serv- 
ice for  the  respective  classes.  Other  companies  reaching  the  various 
points  above  enumerated  charge  a  much  lower  price;  in  some  instances, 
notably  Algiers,  the  difference  is  as  great  as  50  per  cent. 
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OcTBAN  FBEiaHT  BATB6. — In  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  it  is  vir- 
tually impassible  to  present  figures  of  value.  Each  company  has  prac- 
tically the  same  rate  as  others  for  any  particular  point,  but  there  is  a 
different  rate  for  almost  every  article  of  merchandise.  Some  snoods 
are  handled  by  the  kilo  or  the  100  kilos;  others,  entirely  by  the  ton. 
Then,  too,  under  the  French  system,  while  in  weight  1,000  kilos  is  a 
ton,  certain  classes  of  goods  are  only  accepted  by  cubic  measurement 
— 50  cubic  feet  of  space  being  estimated  as  1  ton.  Light  merchandise, 
such  as  almonds,  occupying  a  ton  of  space,  really  weigh  only  about  GOO 
kilos  (1,323  pounds).  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cost 
of  shipment  from  Marseilles  to  Constantinople  and  the  neighboring 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports  varies  from  20  to  35  francs  ($3.90 
to  $6.75)  per  ton,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chandise. 

For  China,  Japan,  and  the  far  East,  the  cost  of  freight  for  general 
merchandise  varies  from  35  to  45  francs  ($6.75  to  $8.08)  per  Um;  for 
such  goods  as  cement,  lime,  etc.,  from  20  to  25  francs  ($3.96  to  $4.82) 
per  ton;  for  heavy  ^^>ods,  such  as  structural  iron,  from  25  to  30  francs 
($4.82  to  $5.79)  per  ton. 

For  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  rates  vary  from  20  to  30  francs 
($3.96  to  $5.79) ;  for  Bordeaux  and  the  west  coast  of  France,  from  15  to 
18  francs  ^$2.90  to  $3.47)  per  ton. 

2.  Havrv. 

OcBAK  LINBB. — Next  to  Marseilles,  the  great  ocean  port  of  France 
is  Havre,  which  is  the  chief  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  all  the 
direct  traffic  between  France  and  the  United  States.  The  arrivals  and 
departures  during  1894  represented  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,742,410, 
or  nearly  17  per  cent  of  the  total  of  France. 
The  following  companies  operate  regularly  from  the  port  of  Havre : 
Compagnie  OSn^aie  Transatlantiqu€.-^rhe  Atlantic  and  coastwise 
fleets  of  the  company  running  from  Havre  and  St.  Nazaire  consist 
respectively  of  twenty-five  and  thirteen  vessels,  with  the  following  ton- 
nage and  horsepower: 


Ifame. 


AUantloUiie: 

lAToonine 

Lft  Chamimgne 

La  Bretagne 

La  Bourgogne 

La  Oasoogne 

La  Navarre 

La  Normandie 

AmAriqae ■ 

France  

Labrador 

Canada , 

St.  Laurent 

Vereaillea 

St.  Germain 

lAfavette 

Wa«  nlneton 

Olinde  RMlrignee 

St.  Simou 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps . 
ViUedeMoneiUe 


Tonnage. 


H«ir«e- 
power. 


Name. 


9,132 

1 
12,000 

7,277 

9,000 

7,802 

9,000 

7,<0O 

9,000 

7.630 

9,000 

6,9M 

7,000 

6,485 

6,600 

4,925 

8,300 

4,550 

8,300 

6,670 

8,800 

4,287 

3,800 

4,132 

3,300 

4,336 

4.200 

3.641 

3,100 

3.394 

.3,800 

3,401 

1,700 

3,188 

1,700 

8,137 

1,700 

2,920 

1,800 

2,836 

1,800 

Atlantic  line— continued. 

Colombie 

Ville  de  Bordeaux 

Intercolonial  service  : 

Ville  de  Tanger 

Salvador 

8t.  Dominiane 

Coastwise  service. 

Alexandre  Bixio 

Flaohat 

Fonmel 

LaGard 

Le  Tarn 

1.6  Calvados 

D^'sirade 

Malvina 

Le  Morbihan 

Manoabia 

Colomba 

Dragut 

Mnstapba  ben  Ismail 


Tonnage. 

2,876 

2,670 

1,066 

1,011 

1,011 

2,  2r.3 

2, 2:<i 

2,187 

1,775 

1,775 

1.  775 

1.452 

1, 245 

1, 182 

1,080 

836 

556 

556 

Horse- 
power. 


1.800 
2.600 

700 
700 
700 

1,100 

1,100 

1,300 

1,500 

1.500 

1,500 

1,200 

950 

700 

90U 

550 
500 


533a 17 
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This  company  operates  lines  from  Havre  as  follows : 

(1)  For  New  York.    Departures  and  arrivals  every  Saturday. 

(2)  For  the  island  of  Hayti,  via  St.  Nazaire  and  Bordeaux,  teaching 
at  St.  Thomas,  St.  Juan  de  Porto  Eico,  Puerto  Plata,  Cape  Haytieii, 
Port  au  Prince,  St.  Marc,  Gonaivesj  direct  connections  for  Ponce, 
Mayaguez,  Santo  Domingo,  Jacmel,  Petit  Goave,  Jeremie,  and  Aux 
Gayes.    Arrivals  and  departures  monthly. 

(3)  For  Colon,  via  Bordeaux,  touching  at  Santander,  Onadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Trinidad  (Bolivar),  Carupano,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  Sabanilla.    Arrivals  and  departures  monthly. 

Compagnie  des  Chargeurs  RSunis. — ^This  company,  organized  in  1872, 
possesses  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  steamers  of  the  first  class  (of  which  two 
are  under  construction)  with  au  aggregate  tonnage  of  90,159  and  a 
collective  horsepower  of  42,000.  The  following  are  the  names  of  these 
vessels,  with  the  tonnage  and  horsepower  of  each: 


Kame. 


Faragaay  . 
Rio  Negro. 
ITrngaay . . 

Fampa 

Dom  Pedro 
ForiefiA... 
GaDariaa . . 
CarareUas 
Concordia . 

Colonia 

Campana. . 
Cornentea. 
Corsica. . . . 
Colombia. . 
CordolM. . . 
Entxe  Rios 
Santa  F6.. 
Farahyba  . 


Toxmage. 


8, 
3, 
3. 
3. 
3. 
2, 
3. 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3. 
3, 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2, 


662.55 
382.51 
399.17 
021.47 
014.98 
355.05 
354.47 
354.47 
076.44 
076.44 
076.44 
076.44 
076.44 
076.44 
933.90 
893.64 
893.64 
682.70 


Hone- 
power. 


Name. 


1,900 
1,550 
1,550 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,450 
1,450 
1,450 
1.450 
1,450 
1,450 
1,450 
1,450 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


Faranagna 

VilledeCeara 

Villa  de  Pemambuco 

Villa  do  Rosario 

Villa  de  San  Nicolas 

Villa  de  Montevideo 

Villa  do  Buenos  Aires 

Villa  de  MarauhAo 

VUla  de  Maceio 

Sergeut  Malamine  (annex) 

£claireur  (annex) 

MoBca  (tag) 

Kew  steamers : 

Carolina 

California 

Under  construction : 

Cordilleras 

Campinas 


Tonnage. 


Horse- 
pow«r. 


2,184.89 

2,808.31 

2.169.75 

2,119.02 

2, 119. 02 

2,119.03 

2,119.02 

2,543.77 

2, 543. 77 

101.57 

101.90 

81.16 

8,616.83 
3,616.33 

3,3M.47 
8,354.47 


1.250 
1.2i>0 

1.000 

i,ouo 

1,  000 
1,000 

1,000 
1.2(K1 
1.20lf 

I'M 

8U 

160 

1.500 
1.500 

1,450 
1.450 


This  company  operates  four  distinct  lines  from  Havre,  viz: 

(1)  For  New  Orleans,  via  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.  Arrivals  and 
departures  monthly. 

(2)  For  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (subventioned  x)ostal  service),  Tene- 
riffe,  Dakar,  Conakry,  Sierra  Leone,  Grand  Bassam,  Gotenou,  and  the 
French  Congo.    Arrivals  and  departures  bimonthly. 

(3)  For  Brazil,  direct,  via  Lisbon  to  Pemambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Santos,  with  connections  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  Paranagua, 
St.  Catherine,  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  Victoria,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre. 
Arrivals  and  departures  four  times  per  montb — twice  in  the  Havre, 
Lisbon,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  service,  and  twice  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  service  via  Pemambuco,  Maceio,  and  Bahia. 

(4)  For  the  River  Plate,  leaving  Havre  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of 
each  month,  via  Bordeaux  (boats  of  the  10th  and  20th  only)  and  Tene- 
riffe,  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Oompagnie  Havraise  Pininaulairc  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur. — Regular 
line  of  steamers  for  Majunga,  Diego  Suarez,  and  Tamaiave  (Madagas- 
car), Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  and  La  Reunion. 
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Service  Maritime  de  la  Maiaon  Worww,  Josse  &  Co. — This  company, 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  service,  has  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  19,200,  as  follows : 


Name. 


Suzanne  et  Marie. 
Sephora  Worms . . 

JBmmA 

Th6rda«  et  Marie . 
Lucie  et  Marie — 
Hippolvte  Worms 
Fr6a6ric  Franck. . 


Tonna^. 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1,200 


Name. 


Commandant  Franohett! 
Maj^gnerite  Franohetti . . 

Bluicbe 

Marie 

vmedeNantes 

Pr6aident 


Tonnage. 


1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
700 


This  company  operates  the  following  services  lirom  Havre: 

(1)  For  Bordeaux  and  intermediate  points.  Depart  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday. 

(2)  For  Hamburg.    Departs  every  Friday. 

(3)  For  Brest,  Tonnay,  Eochefort,  and  La  BooheUe  and  Pallice.  De- 
partures and  arrivals  alternate  Saturdays. 

Jens^  Meinieh  &  Go. — This  firm  operates  a  regular  line  of  steamers 
between  Rouen  and  Havre  and  Ghristiania  (Norway). 

Havre-Bilbao)  lines. — Begular  service  between  Havre  and  Bilbao  for 
all  points  in  Spain. 

Chevillotte  Freres. — Begular  lines  between  Havre,  Brest,  and  Kantes. 
Arrivals  and  departures  every  alternate  day. 

OompaMa  Transatldmtiea. — Begular  service  between  Havre  and 
Havana  and  Yera  Cruz. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  vessels  of  the  Hamburg  South  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Company  touch  monthly  at  Havre  en  route  to  Para- 
nagua,  Desterro,  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  all  i>oints  in  southern  Brazil. 

There  is  a  daily  service  with  Southampton,  making  close  connections 
with  steamers  of  the  American  and  Korth  Oerman  Lloyd  lines  for  New 
York,  and  with  other  lines  from  that  port. 

There  is  a  direct  service  to  Liverpool  in  connection  with  the  Ounard, 
White  Star,  and  other  steamers  sailing  from  that  port  for  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  ports  in  the  New  and  Old  World. 

Passsngeb  bates  from  havbe. — The  following  shows  the  rates 
of  passage  now  current  from  Havre  to  the  points  named: 


Havre  to— 


Liverpool 

Hambnrjc  •--.-•■ 
New  Orleana. . . 

Chriatlania 

Southampton.., 

liondon 

Antwerp 

St.  Thomaa 

SantoBomingo. 
Jort  an  Prince. 
Colon.... 


First  claas. 


18.22 
1L58 


22.00 
6.66 
e.64 


178. 70  to  198. 00 
183. 34  to  212. 30 
183. 34  to  212. 30 
188. 34  to  212. 30 


Second!  Third 
class.  I  class. 


$4.20 
4.83 


154.40  ' 
154.40  I 
154.40  I 
154.40  , 


$5.16 

5.79 

3A.32 


2.67 
3.63 
6.37 
86.60 
86. 6U 
86.60 
86.60 


Havre  to — 


Havana 

Vera  Cms 

Tamatave 

Fort  Louis 

Montevideo.... 
Buenos  Ayres.. 
Pemambuco . . 
Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Dakar 

Lisbon 

Bilbao 


First  class. 


$164. 05  to  183. 34 
193. 00  to  212. 30 
259.58 
893.72 
144.75 
144. 75 


144.75 
23.16 
11.58 


Second 
class. 


$135. 10 

164.05 

192.22 

285.83 

67.55 

67.55 


119.66 
"8.66 


Third 
class. 


$88.60 
86.60 
99.00 

164.63 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 
57.90 


5.79 
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Havre  to  New  Torh. — Compag^ie  Q^n^rale  Truisatlaotiqae:  Sanuner  rates,  fint 
claas  $96.59  to  $193,  second  class  $57.90;  winter  rates,  first  class  $77.20  to  $154.40, 
second  class  $57.90,  third  class  $13.37.  Hamburg- American  Line:  Sanuner  rates, 
first  class  $60.22  to  $72.68,  second  class  $57.90,  third  class  (French,  Italian,  Swiss, 
and  Spanish  emigrants)— adnlts  $17.37,  children  1  to  12  years  $8.69,  infants  $2.18; 
emigrants  of  other  nationalities — adnlts  $29.95,  children  $14.98,  infants  $2.18;  winter 
rates,  first  class  $54.28  to  $60.22,  second  class  $57.90,  steerage,  same  as  summer  rates. 
American  Line:  First  class,  $100  to  $172;  second  class,  $42.40;  third  class,  $19.90. 

Bound-trip  tickets,  good  for  from  ten  days  to  a  year  according  to 
the  distance,  are  sold  at  an  average  discount  of  from  20  to  33^  per  cent 
from  the  rates  quoted. 

Ocean  freights. — It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  exactness 
the  rates  for  ocean  freights,  because  they  are  constantly  fluctuatiDg 
and  vary  according  to  the  classification  of  the  merchandise,  the  country 
to  or  from  which  it  is  transported,  the  kind  of  vessel  by  which  it  is 
shipped,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  demand  for  tonnage  on  given  lines,  etc 

3.  Bordeaux. 

OOEAK  L.I1TB8. — ^The  third  French  port  in  point  of  importanoe  is 
Bordeaux.  The  arrivals  and  departures  during  1894  numbered  2,733, 
representing  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,789,827.  The  following  are  the 
principal  companies  operating  lines  from  Bordeaux: 

Oampagnie  des  M€s»agerie%  Maritime^. — ^The  Atlantic  fleet  of  this  com- 
pany, running  from  Bordeaux,  is  composed  of  thirteen  vessels  whose 
names,  tonnage,  and  horsepower  are: 


Kama. 


BrftaU.... 
LaPlaU  . 
Portugal. 
Bqnatenr 
Ortooqoe 
Congo.... 
ChariBiite, 


Tonnage. 

Hone- 
power. 

6,800 

5,400 

6,676 

5.400 

6,430 

4.800 

3,856 

2,000    1 

3.832 

2,000    1 

3,831 

2,000 

3,774 

2,200 

Name. 


Dordogne 

Adour  

Matapan 

Cordaao  

Chill 

Under  construotion 


Tminage. 


8,750 
3,730 
3.657 
3,641 
8,234 
8,234 


Horse- 
power. 


2,200 

2.  aw 

1,900 
1,000 
6,000 
6,000 


The  services  of  this  company  from  Bordeaux  are: 

(1)  For  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Departures  the  5th  of  every  month. 

(2)  For  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Bio  de  Jiuieiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres.    Departures  the  20th  of  each  month. 

(3)  For  Pasoges,  La  Corogne,  Vigo,  Porte  Leixoes,  Lisbon,  Pernam- 
buco,  Bahia,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres  (com- 
mercial service  of  cargo  boats,  with  stoppages  as  desired  by  shippers). 
Departures  the  28th  of  each  month. 

Chargeurs  Riunis. — ^The  services  of  this  line  from  Bordeaux  (Panil- 
lac)  are : 
(1)  For  New  Orleans.    Departures  the  30th  of  each  month. 
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(2)  For  all  points  on  the  west  coast  of  AiHca,  as  stated  nnder  the 
head  of  Havre.    Departures  from  Bordeaux  the  10th  of  each  month. 

(3)  For  Teneriffe,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres.    Departures  semi- 
monthly. 

Nouvelle  Campagnie  Bordelaise  de  Kavigatian, — ^The  fleet  of  this  com- 
pany is  composed  as  follows: 


Kame. 


ChAtean-Laatte 
Pananuh ........ 

WallaohJa 


Tonnage. 


8.462 
2,118 
1,724 


Hone- 
power. 


2,000 

1,000 

850 


Name. 


Thomas  Anderson 
Ardoncorraet .... 
Gladiolns 


Tonnage. 


2,583 
1,432 
1,»41 


Horse- 
power. 


1,000 

700 

1,000 


The  services  are: 

(1)  Begular  service  between  Bordeaux  and  New  York  by  the  Ohdieau- 
Lafitie  and  the  Panama  (only  the  former  carrying  passengers).  Depart- 
ures from  Bordeaux  monthly  or  oftener. 

(2)  Freight  service  between  Bordeaux,  New  York,  and  Baltimore. 
Campagnie  Havraise  PSninsulaire  de  Namgation  &  Vapeur. — ^This  line 

runs  from  Havre,  via  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  to  Madagascar  ports, 
Mauritius,  and  La  Reunion.    Departures  from  Bordeaux  monthly. 

Qeneral  Steam  Na/oigation  Company. — This  company  performs  a  reg- 
ular weekly  service  between  Bordeaux  and  London,  with  the  steamers 
IJHirondeUe  and  Le  Virigrin^  of  800  tons  each,  and  of  400  and  600 
horsepower  respectively.  Departures  every  Friday;  arrivals  every 
Monday. 

La  SoeiiU  Qinirale  des  Transports  Maritimes  &  Vapeur  de  Marseille. — 
A  bimonthly  service  is  performed  between  Bordeaux  and  Algiers  with 
the  steamers  Berry  (864  tons,  1,400  horsei)Ower),  and  Jeanne  WArc  (749 
tons,  700  horsepower). 

Bordeaux-Liverpool  Compa/ny. — ^This  company  performs  a  weekly 
service  between  Bordeaux  and  Liverpool,  with  the  steamers  La  Oas- 
eogne  and  Ouienne  (1,150  tons  and  600  horsepower  each).  Departures 
from  Bordeaux  every  Thursday. 

Compagnie  des  Bateaux  h  Vapewr  du  Iford. — ^This  company  performs 
a  regular  coastwise  service  between  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk,  La  Pallice, 
St.  Nazaire,  Marseilles,  and  Gette.  Departures  from  Bordeaux  every 
six  days. 

Compagnie  Boyale  Ifierlandaise  de  Navigation  ct  Vapeur. — The  steam- 
ers of  this  company  sail  from  Bordeaux  for  Amsterdam  and  interme- 
diate ports  every  alternate  Tuesday. 
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Passenger  bates. — The  following  shows  the  current  passenger 
rates  from  Bordeaux  to  leading  ports  in  different  parts  of  the  world: 

Passenger  rates  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Line  {Compagnie  des  Messageries  MariHinee) 

OUTWAED  VOTAGK 
[In  franca,  1  =  19.3  cents.] 


From — 

To- 

Bor- 
deaux. 

LaCo- 
rogne. 

Vigo. 

Lisbon. 

Dakar. 

Per- 
nam- 
buoo. 

Bahia. 

Bio 
Jant^ro. 

Monte- 
video. 

LaCorogne: 

TjrstclaM  r 

150 

100 

50 

150 

100 

50 

156 

105 

55 

700 
500 
250 

750 
550 
250 

800 
550 
250 

850 
600 
250 

1,000 
700 
250 

1,000 
700 
250 

Second  class 

::::;:::::::: 

Third  class 

1 

Vigo: 

First  class 

1 

1 

Second  class 

........{........ 

Th  ird  class 

1 

Lisbon: 

First  class 

100 
75 
25 

650 
450 
250 

700 
500 

100 
75 
26 

660 
450 
250 

700 
500 

Second  class 

.... 1...... 

Third  class....* 

1 

Dakar: 

First  class 

640 
405 
226 

650 
415 
250 

600 
450 
250 

760 
600 
260 

900 
650 
250 

1 

! 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Pemambnco : 

First  class 

490 
400 
260 

515 
425 
250 

610 
445 
250 

890 
660 
250 

890 
650 
260 

Second  class 

Third  dass 

250  1        260 

1 

750  1        750 
500           500 
250          250 

Bahia: 

First  class 

126 

100 

46 

250 
188 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Rio  Janeiro : 

First  class 

800 
650 
250 

980 
685 
250 

800 
550 
250 

080 
685 
250 

200 

ISA 

Second  class 

Third  class 

70            50 

660  j        520 
420          345 
165          140 

600  1        550 
450  1        375 
175  1        ISO 

Montevideo : 

First  class 

280 

160 
80 

280 

180 

80 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Bnenos  Ayrea: 

First  class 

980          080           900 

42 

Second  class ........... 

685           685 
250           260 

650 
260 

S3 

Third  class 

21 

1 

Single  passengers  having  the  exclusive  nse  of  a  double-berth  stateroom,  first  class,  are  required  to 
pay  70  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  price  of  such  stateroom. 

HOMEWARD  VOYAGE. 


From— 

To— 

Bnenos 
Ayres. 

Monte- 
video. 

Bio 
Janeiro. 

Bahia. 

Per- 
nam- 
buco. 

Dakar.  Lisbon. 

1 

Vigo. 

LaCo- 
rogne. 

Montevideo : 

First  class 

42 
33 
21 

280 

180 

80 

650 
876 
150 

600 
460 
176 

\ 

_ 

Second  clasn  

Third  class 

Bio- Janeiro: 

First  class  . „ ,  x 

260 

160 

80 

520 
345 

140 

560 
420 
166 

Second  class ........... 

Third  class 

Bahia: 

First  class 

200 

150 

60 

250 

188 

70 

__  

S<»4*ond  class .  t  . , ,   - ,  t  , , 



Third  class 

........ 

Pemsrabuoo : 

First  class 

126 



-   -- 

Second  class. .......... 

100 
46 



! 

Third  class 



1 1 
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Pamenger  raU9  cm  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Line,  etc, — Continued. 

HOMEWARD  VOTAGE-OonUnoed. 
[In  francs,  1  =  19.8  cento.] 


Frora- 


To— 


Dakar: 

First  class.. 
Second  class 
Third  class. 

Lisbon : 

First  clasd.. 
Second  class 
Third  class. 

Vigo: 

First  class.. 
Second  class 
Third  class. 

La  Corogne : 
First  class.. 
Second  class 
Third  class. 

Bordeaux : 

First  class.. 
Second  class, 
Third  dass. 


Biieno4 1  Monte- 1     Rio 
Avres. ,  video.  Janeiro. 


Bahia. 


I 


890  ' 
650  I 
250 

900  I 

650 

250 

080  ! 

685 

250 

980 
685  ' 
250 


890 
650 
250 


I 


1,005 
705 
255 


900  ' 
650  I 
250  , 

980  I 
685 
250  . 

980  , 
685  ; 
250 

1,005  > 
706  I 
255  > 


610 
445 
250 

750 
500 
250 

800 
550 
250  ' 
I 
800  , 
560 
250 

905 
605 
255 


515 
425 
250 

600 
450 
250 

750 
500 
260 

750 
500 
250 

805 
555 
255 


Per- 
nam- 
baoo. 


480 

400 
250 

560 
415 
260 

700 
500 
250 

700 

500 

•  260 

755 
555 
255  j 


Dakar. 


Lisbon. 


Vigo. 


La  Co- 
rogue. 


540 
405 
226 

650 
460 
250 

660 
450 
250 

705 
505 
255 


1 

100  ,. 

75  . 
25  . 

100  '. 

76  . 

25  '. 

1 

160  1 

110  1 
60 

1 

1.. 

155 

105 

55 

155 

106 

55 

Single  passengers  having  the  exclnsive  nse  of  a  double-berth  stateroom,  first  class,  are  required  to 
pav  70  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  price  of  such  stateroom. 

in  the  ports  of  La  Plata  the  passage  money  is  paid  in  piastres  at  the  rate  of  exchange  Axed  by 
the  agency  of  the  company. 

The  rates  of  the  Gompagnie  des  Messageries  Maritiines  from  Bor- 
deaux to  other  ports  than  the  foregoing  are :  To  New  York,  $60,  first 
class;  $30,  second.  To  New  Orleans,  $30,  third  class  (no  first  or  second 
class,  and  line  now  discontinued).  To  London,  $12.50,  first  class  (meals, 
$5  extra);  second  class,  $12;  third  class,  $8  (meals  included  in  both). 
To  LiverxKK)!,  first  class,  $20;  second  class,  $15;  third  class,  $10.  To 
Amsterdam,  first  class,  $15  (no  second  or  third  class). 

Steamers  to  Tamatave,  Mauritius,  and  Reunion  carry  only  freight. 

The  company  issues  round-trip  tickets,  good  for  one  year,  from  Bor- 
deaux for  the  following  Atlantic  Ocean  i)ort8: 


Port. 


Dakar 

Pernauibnco 
Bahia 


$203.62 
218.  oe 
232.57 


Second 
class. 


$155.37 
170.81 
170. 81 


Port. 


Rio  Janeiro... 
Montevideo  .. 
BuenoH  Ayres 


Second 
class. 


$186.25 
216. 12 
216. 12 


FEBiaHT  BATES. — The  current  quotations  for  freight  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  points  in  the  South  and  West,  as  made  by  the  Gompagnie 
des  Chargeurs  E^unis,  are: 

From  Bordeaux  and  Havre  to  New  Orleans,  per  cubic  meter  or  700 
kilograms  (35.317  cubic  feet  or  1,543  pounds),  for  all  merchandise  (at  the 
choice  of  the  ship),  without  primage,  $3.96. 

From  Bordeaux  to  New  Orleans,  per  wine  cask  of  Bordeaux,  wine  in 
casks,  $9  and  10  per  cent. 
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Wiue  iu  cases,  spirits,  liquors  (240  bottles  to  the  cask),  and  pre- 
serves, $7  and  10  x)er  cent. 

Glassware  in  crates,  faaence,  and  mineral  water,  $5.50  and  10  per  cent. 

Merchandise  for  New  Orleans,  in  transit,  is  accepted  at  Bordeaux  at 
the  uniform  rate  of  $6  per  cask  per  toD.  (Bill  of  lading  direct  for  New 
Orleans,  transshipment  being  made  by  the  consignees.) 

The  following  are  the  rates  for  shipments  direct  from  Havre,  Ant- 
werp, and  Bordeaux  for  the  following  points  (via  New  Orleans),  and 
per  cask  of  40  cubic  feet  or  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds),  at  the 
choice  of  the  ship,  without  primage: 


PortB. 


To  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Los  Angeles 

To  San  Francisco,  Portland.  Oreg.,  and  Los  Angeles,  from  JSavre  and  Bor- 
deaux only: 

Per  cubic  meter  or  700  kUograms 

Wiue  in  casks,  per  4  Bordeaux  caaKs 

CbampMpe,  per  cask  of  240  bottles 

To  Corpus  Cnristi,  Brasoe,  and  Brownsville,  for  mercbandise  not  above  OOO 

kilograms,  per  cubic  meter 

To  Eagle  Pass,  El  Paso,  and  lAredo,  freight  for  "Sew  Orleans,  per  cubic 
meter  or  700  kilograms  (1,543  pounds),  plus  $1.82  per  £100  ($£86.00)  for 

all  mercbandise 

To  Galveston 


First 
class. 


$23.10 


16.44 
21.23 
19.30 

24.13 


1L68 


Second 

clasa. 


$21.23 


16.44 
21.23 
1».80 

24.13 


1L58 


Third 


$19.30 


15.44 
21. 2S 
10.30 

24.13 


11.58 


For  New  Orleans:  Specie  and  other  money  values,  one-half  of  1  per 
cent ;  minimum  freight,  20  francs  ($3.86).    For  other  destinations :  Min 
imum  freight,  50  francs  ($9.65).    Ghampagne  wine  is  rated  per  eaak 
of  240  bottles. 

The  Nouvelle  Gompagnie  Bordelaise  de  Navigatimi  makes  average 
rates  on  general  merchandise  from  Bordeaux  to  New  York  of  20  francs 
($3.86)  per  ton,  and  from  New  York  to  Bordeaux  of  30  francs  ($5.79) 
per  ton.  The  rates  vary,  however,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  merchandise.  For  general  merchandise, 
current  rates  between  Bordeaux  and  London  are  12  shillings  ($2.93) 
and  10  per  cent,  and  between  Bordeaux  and  Liverpool  15  shillings  ($3.64) 
and  10  per  cent. 

The  Gompagnie  des  Ghargeurs  B^unis  makes  the  following  quota- 
tions on  merchandise  to  South  America,  which  are  subject  to  fi^uent 
changes: 


To- 


Pornambiico,  Maceio,  and  Bahia 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Sontofl 

MoTitovideo  and  Buenos  Ay  res. . 
Rosario 


General  mer- 
chandise per 
cnbic  meter 

or  500  kilo- 
grams 

(1,102  lbs.). 


Bate. 


$10.28 

8.09 

11.58 

6.75 

8.60 


Per 

cent. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Merchandise 
ftom  Bor- 
deaux per 
ton. 


Potatoes  per 
000  kilo- 
grams 
(1,W4  Ibe.). 


Rate. 


$13. 51 

12.55 

13.51 

6.75 

8.60 


Per 
cent. 


10 
10 
10 

Dry. 

Dry. 


Rate. 


$13. 51 

12.55 

13.51 

7.72 

0.66 


Per 
cent 


Wine  in     I    Spiritain 

casks  (cask  !  casks  (cask 

of  Bordeaux) .  of  Bordeaux) . 


^•^-    c^    ^^' 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


l$16.40 

15.44 

16.40 

8.69 

10.62 


10 
10 
10 

Dry. 

Dry. 


{$18.33 
17.37 
18.33 
10.62 
13.51 


Per 
cent 


10 
10 
10 

Dry. 

Dry. 
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Port  charges  are  additional.  Discomits  of  from  5  to  10  francs  (90.965 
to  $1.93)  per  ton  are  allowed  on  large  shipments  for  La  Plata. 

The  same  company  quotes  freights  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  at  25 
to  55  francs  ($4.93  to  $10.62)  per  ton^  according  to  the  classification 
and  quantity  of  merchandise  and  the  destination. 

Bordeaux  to  Algiers,  general  merchandise  20  to  25  francs  ($3.96  to 

$4.93)  per  ton. 

4.  Dunkirk. 

Ocean  lines. — The  fourth  port  of  France  in  importance  is  Dunkirk. 
The  following  very  complete  exhibit,  prepared  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Morel, 
United  States  consular  agent  at  Dunkirk,  shows  the  names  of  all  the 
companies  serving  that  port;  names,  tonnage,  and  horsepower  of  their 
vessels;  services,  passenger  and  freight  rates,  and  dates  of  sailing: 

Regular  lines  of  steamers  running  from  and  to  Dunkirk. 


Companies  and 
Bteamera. 


Compasnie  Q6n6- 
rate  aea  Vapenn 
da  Nord : 

Nera 

Jean  Bart 


Marie 

ViUe  de  BoQ- 
le. 


lOffBC 

Nora  . 
VilledoLlale. 


Cambrai 

Ville  de  Bon- 
kwque. 

N,     Verhec 
kmoSs. 

PreeSdent  Le- 
roy  LaDier. 

ViUe  de  Mar- 
seille. 

Fr6d6ric  Morel. 

Nantes-Bor- 
deanx. 

ViUed* Arras  .. 
Booaat-licbon : 

St.  Jean 


St.Andri6... 
Jeanne  d'Arc 
Noel  Dnbuisson : 
Ken6 


Marguerite 

Antillon 

Noel 

G.  Beck: 

Bmllie  

Cbmpasnie  HaT* 
rai8eT6niiiBa- 
laire.  Hayre: 
Ville  deMala^a, 
Ville  deBipos- 

to. 
Ville  de  Mes- 
sine. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


171 
8d5 

461 
473 

547 

500 


Horse- 
power 


611 
766 

777 

750 

799 

822 
880 

085 

244 


313 
361 

583 


651 

849; 

1,030' 

470' 


882> 

8551 

7971 


60 
80 

100 
120 

90 

90 


120 
150 

170 

160 

200 

160 
225 

250 

50 


Dankirk  to— 


Havre 

B  a  y  o  n  n  e  via 
Boaen. 

Boulogne 

L'Orient,  La  Pal- 
lice. 

La  Rocbelle  and 
Bordeaax. 

Bordeaox,  Cette, 
Fort  Vendres, 
Marseilles,  Tu- 
nis, Bizerta, 
Sousst  Bone, 
Algiers,  and 
PhUippeviUe. 

do 

....do 


do 

.do 

do 

.do 
.do 

.do 


60 
70 

140 


120 
160 
180 

125 


150 
130 

130 


Boulogne,  Havre, 
Brest,  Lorient, 
Nantes,  Kocbe- 
fort.  La  Pallice, 
and  Bordeaax. 

....do 

do 


Havre,  St.  Na- 
aaire,  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  Al- 
geria, and  Tuuia. 

....do 

do 

...do 


Freight 
per  ton. 


do 


do 
do 

.do 


90. 06} 
1.03 

1.93 
1.93 

1.93 


2.90 


2.981 


2.89^ 


Fare. 


$1.93  to  8. 86 
3. 86  to  9. 65 

3. 86  to  9. 65 
3. 86  to  9. 65 

3. 86  to  9. 65 


9. 66  to  19. 30 


3. 8t  to  9. 65 


9. 65  to  19. 30 


Sailings. 


Wednesdays. 
Fortnigbtly. 

"Weekly. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


M 


ontbly. 


Irregularly. 


iWeekly. 
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Regular  lines  of  steamers  running  from  and  to  Dunkirk — Continued. 


Companiee  ano 
steamers 


(yompaffnie    G6n6- 
rale  TraDBatlan 
tique  Havre: 
Le  MorbihAD  . 


LeGard 

Le  Tarn 

Le  Calvados  . . . 

Fournel 

Alexandre 
Bixio. 

Flaohat 

Measagenee  Marl- 

timee,  Marseilles : 

Cordoaan 


Adour 

Ort^gal 

Dordogne 

Matapan 

M6doc 

Charente 

ArmandB6hic. 
Soci6t6   Anonyme 
de    Denain   and 
Anxin: 

Galindo 

San  Martin 

Do  v^s  and  G  .Chan- 
met,  Bordeaux: 

Cayor 

Chovillotte  Fr^res, 
Brest : 

Am6rique 

Pcnfold 

Charles 

Compaguie  des 
Chargeiirs  Ren- 
nis,  Havre: 

VilledeMarau- 
hao. 

VilledeMacelo. 

VilledeC^ara.. 

Portena 

Belgrano 

Campagna 

Colombia 

Colonla 

Corsica 

Concordia 

Caravellas 

EntreRios 

SantaF6 

Cordoba 

Bom  Pedro 

Rio  Negro 

Parahyba 

Uruguay 


Paraguay 

Allan  Line,  Glas- 

gow.d 
Lfunport  Sc  Holt, 

Liverpool.d 
J.  Honlt,  Liver- 

pool.d 
R.  P.  Houston  Sc 

Co.,  Liverpool.d 
Watts  &  Co.,  Lon- 

don.d 


Net  ton 
nage 


506 


779 
787 
787 
217 
473 


1.405 


2,094 

2.164 
2,631 
2,636 
2,648 
2,648 
2  693 
2,822 


424, 
733 


258 
4721 
4781 


I 


1. 


1,402 

1, 402! 
1,699 
1,3741 
1,602* 
1,616' 
1,616 
1,616' 
1, 616 
1, 616 
1,625 
1.661 
1,661 
1,675 
1,834 
1,970 
1,986 
2,002 
2,012 
252-3, 133 


200 


300 
300 
300 
220 
180 

280 


350 

350 
350 
525 
350 
350 
525 
1.000 


144 
190 


Dunkirk  to— 


Havre,  St.  Na- 
zaire,  Bordeaux, 
Manseillos,  Al- 
geria, and  Tunis 

do 


Freight 
per  ton. 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


2.891 


Australasia    and 

River  Plate. 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 


1,025;        140  Senegal 


Havre  and  Bilbao. 


do 


40  River  Plate. 


9. 65  to  19. 30 


a2.2U  I  a 96. 50, 193. 00 


Sailings. 


Irregnlarly- 


52.89^ 
to  3.  47 


and  231. 60 
c77. 20  to  193. 00 


1.64     '  5. 79  to  11.58 


90 
124 


.do 
.do 


300 

300 
800 
300 
150 
360 
500 
360 
360 
360 
365 
350 
350 
250 
325 
387 
160 
387 
500 
220-300 


812-2,052,125-300 

943-2, 2971 10-300 

1,922164-350 


910-2,  111 


150-300 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


3.47 


&3.09 
to  3. 47 


Do. 


Fortnightly. 


15. 44  to  25.00   Monthly 


77. 20, 115.  Sri 
and  154. 89,^ 


Freauentl\ 
during  thf 
season. 


6  3.09 
to  3. 47 


77. 20, 115. 80' > 
and  154. 89  \ 


Do. 


.3.09to3.47;|  '^^i2d'}w:iS;|^«<i'»«'»«^y- 


a  Australia. 

bRiver  Plate  in  cubic  meters  =  35.317  onbic  feet, 
c  River  Plate. 

dThe  names,  tonnage,  and  horsepower  of  the  several  steamers  belouging  to  these  lines  are  not 
ffiven.    The  tonnage  and  horsepower  given  represent  the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  steamers  of  each 
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Regular  line  of  steamert  running  from  ajid  to  Dunkirk — Coutinued. 


Companies  and 
steamers. 


Houlder  Bros., 

London.a 
Gellatlj    &   Co., 

London.a 
Milbnm    A   Co., 

London.a 
W.  Lnnd,  Lou* 

don.a 
McDongall, 

6reenock.a 
6  reenshields, 

Cowie,  A  Co., 

LiverpooLa 
Bankin  &,  Co., 

LiverpooLa 
Tbonipson,   Liver- 
pooLa 
Hamilton,    Fraser 

Sc  Co.,  Liver- 
pooLa 
Alexander  &  Co., 

LiverpooLa 
Cavrew,  Irvine  &. 

Co.,  LiverpooLa 
Mead,  Son  &,  Hos- 

sey,  London: 
Ciusel 


Net  ton-    Horse- 
nage.      power. 


Dnnkirk  to — 


1,550-3,221  150-500|  River  Plate  and 
I                  Australia. 
682-2,064110-350 do 


Freight 
per  ton. 


Fare. 


561-3,014'  98-650 
1,786-2,778  400-650 


976-2, 175,270-450 


do 

do 

.  .«..do 


Rosendaiel 

Carey  Sc  Sons,  Lon- 
don: 
Sir    Robert 
PeeL 
Goole  Steamship 
Co.: 

Ali« 

T.Wilson,  Hull: 

Humber 

Gibson    Sl    Co., 
Leith: 
Abbottsf ord . . . 

Antiquary 

Cork  Steamship 
Co.: 

Egret ....... 

Dnin  Kerskshe: 
Stoomb  Beedery. 
Vollenhoeven. . 
Koch  Sl  Co.,  Copen* 
hMpen: 

Pan 

H.  Carl,  Copenha- 
gen: 

Dan 

S.  Pederson,  Ros- 
tock: 
TheodorBoroh' 
ard. 
Companhia  Thetis, 
Libson : 
Rio  Tc^o 


2,241^129350-7501  Bombay 

I 

1.362-2,787320-375 

I 

1,  602-2, 823  300-860 

1,845-2,668  300-500 

I 
1,680-2,744900-400 

1.330^2,619250-475 


267 

259 

229 

324 

386 


666 
669 


672 
128 
668 

925 
569 

563 


30|  Rotterdam. 


100 


100 


75 


30 


Baltic. 


-do  .... 


Germany  ... 


Lisbon. 


63.00 


e  145. 08 


Sailings. 


d  2. 20  ^145.98  to  196.00 


^63.09  to3.47 


1.34 
1.34 

L34 

1.46 
L46 

1  70 

2.43 

.97 
L70 
170 
L46 

Li 


>  Frequently. 


145. 98i 


Do. 


2.43  Two  or  three 
I     times  a  week. 
2.43  Do. 


2.431  Triweekly. 


2.91 
2.91 

3.66 

3.65 

2.43 

12.16 

12.16 

9.78 

13.51 


Semiweekly. 
Do. 

Do. 

Weekly. 

Do. 
Fortnightly. 

Do. 
Monthly. 

Do. 


a  The  names,  tonnage,  and  horsepower  of  the  several  steamers  belonging  to  these  lines  are  not 
riven.  The  tonnage  and  horsepower  given  represent  the  highest  and  lowest  of  che  steamers  of  each 
One. 

6  River  Plate,  per  cubic  meter =35.317  cubic  feet. 

e  River  Plate. 

d  Anstralia. 
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5.   BOUIX)GNK. 

OosAN  LINSB. — Boulogne  ranks  next  in  imx>ortance  among  the 
French  -porta. 

The  Northern  Bailway  Company  of  France  runs  fifteen  expj'ess  trains 
daily  to  this  port,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  freight  trains,  transporting  a 
great  number  of  passengers  and  enormous  quantities  of  freight  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  all  points  in  France  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  Southeastern  Railway  Company  operates  a  line  of  steamers 
between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone,  with  two  departures  daily  6mm 
each  x)ort.  The  fleet  is  composed  of  the  Albert  Victor^  Mary  Beatrice^ 
Louise  Doffmary  AehiUey  Adam,  Elbarally  Folkestone^  and  Boulogne. 

The  Bennett  Steamship  Company  runs  a  line  of  five  steamers  from 
Boulogne  to  London  and  Goole,  names  and  tonnage  as  follows: 


Vesael. 


Bnrnm 

Malta 

Chin*. 


Tons. 


70e 
678 
449 


Veasel. 


India 

Kotyet  laanched. 


Tona. 


750 


There  are  three  departures  per  week  for  Goole  and  three  for  Lon- 
don, with  corresx)onding  arrivals.  The  Ooole  steamers  can  call  at 
Hull,  and  there  are  also  supplementary  boats  when  traffic  requires  it, 
as  often  happens.  The  company  is  prepared  to  ply  between  Boulogne 
and  any  port  in  England. 

The  Compagnie  OiSn^rale  des  Bateaux  k  Yapeur  k  Q61ice  du  Kord,  of 
Dunkirk,  performs  a  weekly  service  between  Boulogne  and  Bordeaux, 
calling  at  Lorient,  Bochefort,  La  Bochelle,  and  St.  Nazaire. 

The  steamers  of  the  Netherlands  Company,  from  Kotterdam  to  New 
York,  call  regularly  at  Boulogne  on  their  weekly  outward  and  home- 
ward trips.    The  fleet  in  this  service  is  composed  as  follows: 


Veaael. 


Snaardam.. 
Maasdam . . 
Veendam  .. 
Amsterdam 


Tons. 


Vessel. 


4,368 
3,984 
4,036 
3,620 


Obdam 

Werkendam 
Rotterdam . . 


Tons. 


3,657 
S,32» 


During  the  summer,  the  Palace  Steamer  Company  runs  daily  a  large 
steamer  between  London,  Eamsgate,  and  Boulogne,  via  Gravesend. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Boulogne  is  served  by  various  lines  of 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  running  to  all  the  principal  French  and 
English  and  North  Sea  ports. 
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Paawnger  rates  from  Boulogne  are: 


Port. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

$48.25 

Third 
class. 

POfi. 

First 
class. 

SecoDd 
class. 

Thiid 
class. 

Now  York 

171.32 

$16.44 
8.88 

LaBooheUe 

Rochefort 

$6.40 
5.40 
6.70 
6.70 

$2.90 
2.00 

Ltondon: 

7.86 
2.31 
4.82 

6.78 
1.83 

Winter 

Bordeanx 

2.90 

Snmmwa 

Bayonne  ...«■«.... 

190 

{/Orient 

2.80 

a  Palace  steamers. 


Freight  rates  from  Boulogne  are  quoted  at  from  5  to  30  shillings 
($1^  to  $7.30)  per  English  ton  to  London,  and  from  10  to  20  francs 
($1.93  to  $3^)  to  Bordeaux,  the  figures  varying  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  stated,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  the 


season,  etc. 


6.   ROCBN. 


The  sixth  port  of  France  is  Bouen;  all  the  regular  lines  serving  this 
port  also  serve  Havre,  and  frdl  particulars  regarding  them  have  already 
been  given. 

7.  Calais. 

■ 

Oalais  has  become  of  recent  years  an  important  port.  The  Calais- 
Dover  line  between  France  and  England  carried  in  1893,  226,234  pas- 
sengers, and  has  transported  in  one  year  (1889)  as  many  as  346,934 
passengers.  There  are  three  daily  mail  services,  each  way,  on  this  line, 
which  includes  fifteen  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  and  horse- 
power of  3,165  and  5,175  respectively.  There  is  also  a  weekly  service 
between  Oalais  and  Goole  by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Company's 
steamer  Nominal;  a  regulsu*  service  between  Calais  and  London  by  the 
Vendroux  hne,  and  a  petroleum  tank  line  to  Philadelphia,  making 
about  seven  round  trips  per  annum.  Freights  to  London,  4  shillings 
to  6  shillings  6  pence  (97.3  cents  to  $1.34)  per  ton. 

8.  La  Pallice.  , 

An  important  transportation  service  by  both  freight  and  passenger 
steamers  is  performed  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose 
steamers  between  Liverpool  and  Brazil,  the  Biver  Plate  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  put  in  regularly  at  the  French  port  of  La 
Pallice  (La  Bochelle).  The  fleet  engaged  in  this  service  consists  of 
fifteen  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  64,611  and  a  total  horse- 
power of  57,000,  which  arrive  at  and  depart  from  La  Pallice  every  four- 
teen days. 

9.  MiSCBLLAKEOUS  OCBAN  LiNES. 

The  various  ocean  and  coastwise  lines,  enumerated  in  the  foregoing, 
are  owned  by  corporations,  but  most  of  them  receive  substantial  sub- 
ventions from  the  governments  for  the  transpoitation  of  mails,  and 
some  of  them  are  liberaUy  subsidized,  the  condition  being  that  their 
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ships  shall  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  their  transformation  into  men 
of  war  in  case  of  emergency,  in  which  event  they  may  be  acquired  by 
the  government  upon  certain  stipulated  terms.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  lines  hereinbefore  enumerated,  there  is  a  great  number  of  ves- 
sels, mostly  sailing  craft,  plying  with  more  or  less  regularity  between 
France  and  other  countries  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  either  trading 
on  their  owner's  private  account,  or  chartered  for  special  cargoea,  or 
carrying  freight  (and  sometimes  passengers),  as  offered. 

TOTAL  ENTRANCES  AND  CLEARANCES  AT  FRENCH  PORTS. 

The  official  statistics  of  navigation  show  that,  duriug  the  year  1893, 
28,643  vessels  of  all  kinds  entered  French  ports,  their  aggregate  ton- 
nage being  13,853,844,  while  the  number  of  departures  was  29,382,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  14,168,482. 

During  the  same  period  2,402  vessels  plying  between  foreign  coun- 
tries  touched  at  French  i)orts,  to  take  on  or  discharge  ireight  and  pas- 
sengers. 

During  the  same  year  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  service  aggregated  27,998,  representing  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,982,070.  In  the  ocean  and  coastwise  service  to  and  from  French  x>ort'8 
there  were  therefore  a  grand  total  of  88,425  arrivals  and  departures  of 
vessels  of  all  kinds  during  the  year  1893. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  general  railway  system  of  France  consists  of  seven  principal 
systems,  the  designation  of  which,  together  with  the  mileage  under 
oi>eration  on  December  31, 1892,  was  as  follows: 


Name  of  system. 


Nord  (Northern ) 

Est  (Bastern) 

Oueet  (Western) 

Orleans  (Orleans) 

Pari8-Lyon>M6diterran6e  (Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean) 

Midi  (Sonthem) 

Btat  (State) 

Total 


Length. 


Kilometers. 


a,  612 
4.660 
5,172 
6,375 
8.520 
8,037 
2,665 


33,950 


Mllea. 


2,244.40 
2,833.55 
3, 21Si.  88 
3.961.41 
5,298.96 
1,887.19 
1,666.08 


21, 0^  51 


Six  of  these  systems  are  operated  by .  independent  corporations, 
holding  special  charters  and  concessions  from  the  State.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  these  concessions,  the  lines  and  all  the  property  of  the 
several  companies  will  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  interest  on  the  shares  and  obligations  of  the  several  companies  is 
guaranteed  by  the  State  upon  certain  conditions  for  a  definite  period. 
A  specified  revenue  is  reserved  to  the  shareholders,  and  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  so  that,  if  the  earnings  of  the  systems,  over  and 
above  operating  expenses,  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  so 
fixed,  the  deficit  must  be  supplied  from  the  national  treasury. 
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For  the  six  grand  systems,  the  excess  of  revenue  over  and  above  the 
amount  thus  set  aside  for  the  shareholders  is  required  to  be  paid  to 
the  Government  in  reimbursement  of  all  advances  made  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  guarantees,  with  interest  upon  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  per  aunum.  After  such  reimbursement  has  been 
effected,  certain  fixed  sums  are  payable  to  the  shareholders,  to  which 
are  added,  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  variable  sums, 
to  be  applied,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  ultimate  amortissement 
(redemption)  of  the  shares. 

The  excess  of  revenue  after  this  payment  shall  have  been  made  is 
designated  as  net  profits,  of  which  two-thirds  are  to  be  payable  iuto 
the  national  treasury  and  one-third  to  the  shareholders.  The  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  date  at  which  the  several  concessions  expire, 
the  dates  from  which  the  State  reserved  the  right  to  resume  the  con- 
cessions (upon  certain  conditions),  and  the  duration  of  the  guarantees: 


Name  of  oompany. 


Date— 


Of  expira- 
tion of 
concession. 


1.  Northern ,  D©o.  31,1850 

2  Eastern Nov.  26,1954 

3  Western Deo.  31,19M 

4  Orleans \ do 

5.  Lyons  and  Mediterranean :  , 

Principal  system ,  Dec.  31,1958 

Rhone  to  Mont  Cenis Dec.  81,1955 

Midi  (Southern) !  Dec.  81,1960 

BeltKailway,  city  circle '  Dec.  11,1952 

Belt  Railway Dec  31,1968 


6. 

7. 
8. 


From  which 

the  State 

has  the 

option  to 

resume 

concessions. 


Bxpiration 

of 
guarantees. 


Jan.  1, 1867 
Nov.  27, 1870 

Jan.  1, 1884 

Jan.  1, 1873 

Jan.  1, 1875 

Jan.  1, 1871 

Jan.  1, 1877 


Dec.  31,1914 

Dec.  31,1934 

Dec.  31,1935 

Doc.  31,1956 

Dec.  31,1914 

Dec.  31,1960 


The  Oeinture  and  Grand  Oeinture  (belt  railways)  of  Paris,  which 
make  a  circle  of  the  city  and  also  connect  it  with  all  the  immediate 
suburbs,  comprising  an  aggregate  length  of  117  kilometers  (72.7  miles), 
are  also  operated  by  syndicates,  the  one  composed  of  the  Northern, 
Western,  Eastern,  Orleans,  and  Lyons-Mediterranean  companies,  and 
the  other  of  the  same  companies  with  the  exception  of  the  Western. 
The  concessions  for  the  ceinture  lines  will  expire,  respectively,  Decem- 
ber 11, 1952,  and  December  31, 1958. 

All  the  systems  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  have  their  headquarters 
in  Paris,  excepting  the  Midi,  which  has  its  chief  offices  at  Bordeaux. 

The  r6seau  de  I'^tat,  or  Government  system,  with  a  total  mileage  of 
2,665  kilometers  (1,656  miles)  is  operated  directly  by  the  State.  The 
management  of  this  system,  as  well  as  the  close  supervision  of  all  the 
railways  in  the  country,  including  local  and  suburban  railways,  indus- 
trial and  mining  railways,  narrow-gauge  lines,  tramways,  etc.,  is  con- 
fided to  the  ministry  of  public  works,  one  of  the  great  depai*tments  of 
the  Government,  presided  over  by  a  mmister  of  state. 
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The  following  are  the  termini  of  the  several  railroad  systems  and  the 
important  points  touched  by  each: 


KORD-MAIN  LINB8. 
In  kilometers,  1=0.62137  mile. 


Tenniiii  and  prinoipal  intermediate 
statione. 


Baris  to  Calais: 

Creil 

Amiens 

Abbeville 

8t.Talery 

Boologne-sur-Mer . 

Calais 

Paris  to  Turcoing : 

Longeaa 

Arras 

Donai 

LilJe 

Roubaix 

Tarooinff 

Paris  to  VMenciennes 

Anlnoye 

LeQaesnoy 

Valeoiciennes 


Termini  and  prinoiiMJ  intermediate 

BtatlOBS. 


XHs- 
tanoee. 


Paris  to  Calais: 

Arras , 

Bethnne 

Hasebronolc 

Dunkirk 

Calais 

Paris  to  Maubenge : 

Compiegne 

St.  Qnentln 

Anlnoye 

Hanmont 

Manbenge 

Paris  to  Anor: 

Soissons 

Laon 

Verains 

Herson 

Anor 


KQo- 


19S 
231 
2& 
805 
316 

84 
1S4 
216 


106 
140 
179 
197 
206 


NOKD-PRINCIPAL  BRANCH  LIKBS. 


Lille  to  Calais: 
Hasebroaok 
Dnnkirk.... 
Calais 

Iiaon  to  Bonen : 
Ter^nier  ... 
Amiens  .... 
Bouen 


47 

87 

197 

5 

80 

117 


Arras  to  Boulogne  snr  Her: 

St.  Pol 

Staples 

Boulogne  sur  Her 


100 
128 


EST— MAIK  LINES. 


Paris  to  Ayrioonrt: 

Chateau  Thierry. . . 

£pemay 

Chalons  sur  Hame 

Barle  Due 

Commercy 

Toul 

Kanoy 

LuneviUe. 

Ayrioourt 

Paris  to  Audun: 

Kheims 

Meaieres 

Sedan 

Monimedy 

Longuyon  

Andun 


Paris  t4>Delle: 

Troyes 

Bar  sur  Aube 

Chaumont . . . 

Langres 

Vesool 

Lave 

Belfort 

j>0]]0 

Paris  to  Glvet : 

Epemay 

Rnelms 

Retbel 

Mesieres 

Givet.   


167 
221 
262 
267 
381 
411 
443 
465 

142 
172 
194 
244 


BST-PRINCIPAL  BRANCH  LINES. 


Chalindrcy  to  Nancy : 

Martigny  les  Bains 

Coutrcxeville 

Vittel 

Mirecourt 

Nancy 

Nanov  to  Gray : 

Epinal 

Vesoul 

Gray 

Nancy  to  Longwy : 

Pagny  snr  Moselle 

Ouvifie 

Longuyon  

Longwy 


Gretz  to  YItry  le  Francois :  i 

Coulommiers 

Estemay 

SoKanne 

Vitry  Ic  Francois 

St.  Filairo  to  Horoeconrt  Joeuf :  ] 

Ste.  Menehoold i 

Verdun ' 

Homeoonrt  Joeuf 

Leronville  to  Sedan : 

Verdun ' 

Kemillv i 

Pont  Mangis < 

Sedan 


72 
116 
132 
W3 


107 
160 

55 
141 
143 
168 
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QUEST— MAIN  LENES. 
In  kilometers,  1 =0.62137  mile. 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stations. 


Poria  to  Dieppe: 

Pontoiae 

I«e  Treport 

Neufohatel  en  Bray. 

Dieppe 

Paria  to  Harre: 

Mantea 

Veruon 

Oisael 

Rouen  

Yvetot 

Havre 

Paria  to  Breat: 

Yeraailles 

Chartres 

Nogent  le  Rotron  . . . 

LoMana 

Laval 

Vitro 

Rennea  

Montfort 

Guingamp 

Morlaix 

Brest 

Paris  tc  Granville: 

Yersaillea 

Dreax 

Yemenil 

Laigle 

Argenton 

Yire 

Granville 


Kilo- 
meters. 
29 
110 
184 
168 

58 
80 
126 
UO 
178 
228 

17 
88 
149 
211 
301 
336 
374 
396 
506 
564 
624 

17 
32 
118 
141 
197 
271 
328 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stations. 


Paris  to  Dieppe: 

Oiseel 

Ronen 

Cleres  

Dieppe 

Paris  to  Ctaorboorg : 

Mantes 

Evreux 

Bemay 

Lisieax 

Caen 

Ba  yond 

Yalognes 

Cherbourg 

Paris  to  Angers : 

Yersaillea 

Chartres 

Le  Mans 

LaSase 

Juigne  snr  Saone 

Sable 

Angers 


Dis- 
tances. 

KiXo- 
fn§Uart. 
126 
136 
161 

aoi 

58 
108 
150 
191 
239 
260 
843 
371 

17 
88 
211 
230 
254 
250 
308 


OUEST-PRINCIPAL  BRANCH  LINES. 


Paris  to  Alenfon : 

Chartres 

Conde  

Mortagne 

Alencon 

Lison  to  Lamballe 

St.Lo 

Coatances  — 

Aoranches.... 

Dol 

Dinan 

LambaUe 


Caen  to  Le  Mans : 

Falaise 

Argenton 

AIen9on 

LeMans 

Caen  to  Laval : 
Comfront .... 
Mayenne  — 
Laval 


52 

68 

HI 

167 

80 
126 
157 


ORLEANS— MAIN  LINES. 


Paris  to  Bordeaux : 

Etampea 

Orleans 

Blois 

Tours 

ChateUerault 

Poitiers 

Ruffec 

Angouleme 

Liboume 

Bordeaux 

Paris  to  Agen: 

Limoges 

Perigueux 

Eiorac 

Monsempron 

Paris  to  TonUmse : 

Brt^.::::::::::;;::::: 

Tlgeac 

Yillefrancbe  de  Rouergne 

Gailke ... 

Toulouse 

633A^II-i8~ 


Paris  to  MoAtauban : 

Orleans 

Vierzon 

Chateauronx 

Limogea 

Brive 

Goiirdon 

Cahoes 

MontAuban 

Paris  to  Eygurando  Merlines : 

Viorzon 

Bourges 

St.  Aurand  Mont 

Montlu^on 

Eygurande  Merlines 

Paris  to  Le  Croisic : 

Tours 

Saurour 

Angers 

Ancenis 

Nantes 

St.  Nazalre 

Le  Croisic 


121 
200 
273 
400 
409 
558 
500 
662 

200 
232 
277 
326 
410 

234 
205 
330 
304 
427 
401 
516 
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ORLEANS— PRINCIPAL  BRANCH  LINES. 
In  kilometors,  1=0.62137  mile. 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stations. 


• 

Sarenay  to  Landemeanx : 

Redon 

Yannes 

Lorient 

8  aim  per 
hateaulin 

Landemeaa 

Bordeaux  to  Le  Buisson : 

Liboume 

Bereerac 

Le  BoisBon 

Bordeaux  to  Briv6 : 

Liboanie 

Coutras 

Peregneux 

Brive 

Limoces  to  Clermont  Ferrand : 

Meyraac 

Eygurlande  Merlines 

Vomo 

Clermont  Ferrand 


Die- 
tances. 

Kilo- 

fMitert. 

42 

96 

160 

215 

245 

299 

36 

97 

134 

36 

62 

127 

199 

97 
131 
197 
217 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stations. 


Bonrges  to  Beanne  la  Rolande: 

Argent 

Les  Bordes 

Bellogarde  Qnieres 

Beanue  la  Rolande 

Poitiers  to  8t.  Sulpice : 

Montmorillon 

St.  Sulpice 

Tours  to  Montluoon : 

Loches 

Chatieauroax 

Montlucon 

Angonleme  to  Limoges : 

Roumasares 

Saillat  Ohassenon 

Limoges 


Dia- 


KiUh 


62 

M 

121 

135 

SI 

126 

47 

118 
1U5 

53 

74 

118 


PARIS-LTONS-MEDITERRANEAN-MAIN  LINES. 


Paris  to  Marseilles: 

Melun 

Fontaineblean 

Sens 

Joigny 

Tonnerre' 

Dyon 

Beanne 

Chalon  sur  Saone 

Macon 

Trevoax 

Lyons , 

Vienne 

Valence 

Montelimar , 

Avignon 

Aries 

Marseilles 

Marseilles  to  Yintimille: 

Toulon , 

Nice 

VlntimiUo 

Dijon  to  Pontarlier : 

Dole 

Pontarlier 

DoletoBelfort: 

Besan9on 

Montbeliard 

Belfort 

Lyons  to  Nimee : 

Givers 

Tournon  

Nimes 

Culoz  to  Modane : 

Chambery 

St.  Jean  ae  Manr — 

Modane 


45 
50 
113 
146 
197 
513 
352 
383 
440 
486 
512 
543 
618 
662 
H'l 
777 
86:  S 

67 
2-J5 
260 

47 
14U 

92 

170 

188 

21 

93 

280 

36 
107 
134 


Lyons  to  Geneva: 

Amberion 

'         Geneva 

'  Lyons  to  Grenoble : 

I         La  Tour  du  Pin 

I         Grenoble 

I  Paris  to  Lyons : 

I         Melun V. 

I         Fontaineblean 

M  on  targis 

Gion 

Cosno 

Nevors 

Moulins 

LaPalisse 

Boanne 

Lyons 

Roanne  to  Lyons : 

St.  Etionne 

Lyons 

Maoon  to  Geneva: 

Bourg  

CuloE 

BeUegarde 

Geneva 

St.  Germain  des  Fosses  to  Nimes ; 

Gannat 

Clermont  Ferrand 

Issoire 

Brioude 

Alels 

Nimes 

Tarascon  to  Cette : 
'         Nimes 

Montpellier 

Cette 


52 
168 

57 
121 

45 
59 
118 
155 
196 
254 
313 
372 
421 
507 

77 

135 

3« 
119 
152 
ld6 

24 

65 
10(1 
133 
320 
309 

28 

77 
105 
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275 


PARIS-LYONS-MEDITERRANEAN-PRINCIPAL   BRANCH   LlNBS. 

In  kilometers,  1  =0.82137  mile. 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stations. 


I>4Jon  to  St.  Amonr; 

Lonhans 

St.  Amonr 

Lyons  to  Bellegarde : 

Bonrg 

Bell^arde 

.Amberien  to  V  esoal : 

Bourff 

Lone  le  Sannier. . 

Poligny 

Beesangon 

Veeonl 

V'alenoe  to  Chambery 

Grenoble 

Chamberv  . .  ^ . . . 
LiTTon  to  Brianoon : 

Die 

Veynee 

(rap 

Embmn 

Brianoon 


Dis- 
tances. 


JTOo- 
metert. 
88 
113 

59 
123 

83 
147 
176 
287 
801 

09 
161 

54 
117 
148 
181 
225 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stations. 


Grenoble  to  Marseilke : 

Sisteron 

Alx 

Marseilles 

Laroohe  to  Nevers : 

Aozerre 

Clameoy 

Nevers 

Nevers  to  Chagny : 

Btang 

Chagny 

Cravant  to  Antun : 

Avalon , 

Antun 

Clermont  to  St.  Etienne 

Thiers 

Montbrison 

St.  Etienne 


Die- 
tanoee. 


150 
276 
806 

10 

72 

147 

105 
168 

38 
125 

30 
104 
187 


MIDI— MAIN  LINES. 


Bordeaux  to  Cette: 

Marmande 

Agen 

Montanban 

Tooloase 

Caetelnandary 

GaroasBonne 

Narbonne 

Besiers 

Cette 

'Karbonne  to  Port  Bon : 

Perpignan 

Elne 

Port  Bon 

Besiers  to  Nensargnes : 

Bedarienx 

Toomessi^re 

MiUan 

Marvcijols 

St.  Flour 

Nensargnes 


Montanban  to  Montpeliier 

Lasanr 

Castres 

St.  Pons 

Panlban 

Montpeliier 

Toalonse  to  Bayonne: 

Mnret 

StGaudens 

Tarbes 

Pan 

Orthea 

Bayonne 

Bordeaux  to  Hendaye: 

Dax 

Bayonne  

Hendaye  

Moroenx  to  Tarbes : 

Mont  de  Marsan 

Tarbes 


50 

90 

158 

220 

250 

21 
01 
157 
216 
256 
322 

148 
108 
233 

148 
246 


MIDI-PRINCIPAL  BRANCH  LINES. 


Castelnandary  to  Carmanx : 

Castres 

Albi 

Carmanx 

Toulonse  to  Ax  les  Thermea: 

Foix 

AxlesThermee 

Mont  de  Marsan  to  Marmande 

Caste^jalonx 

Marmande 


Agen  to  Riscle: 

Nerac 

Condom — 

Eanze 

Riscle 

Agen  to  Tarbes 

Auch 

Vic  Bigorre 
Tarbes 


30 

60 

04 

116 

70 
135 
148 


:ftTAT— MAIN  LINES. 


Paris  to  Bordeanx : 

Chartres 

Sanmnr 

Niort 

Saintes 

Bordeanx 

Tours  to  Les  Sables  d'Olonne : 

Cbinon 

Tbonars 

lisa  Sables  d'Olonne 


88 
286 
415 
402 
618 

50 

08 

251 


I 


Nantes  to  Bordeanx : 
La  Roche  snr  Yon 

La  Rochelle 

Rochefort 

Saintes 

Bordeaux 


77 
180 
200 
253 
370 
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iTAT— PRUTCIPAL  BRANCH  LINES. 
In  IdlometerB,  1  =0.412137  mile. 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stationB. 


Nogent  le  Botroa  to  Orleans : 

Chateandun 

Passy 

Orleans 

Angers  to  Poitiers: 

liondon 

Poitiers 

Poitiers  to  La  Rochelle : 

Niort 

Rocbefort 

LaBochdle 


Dis- 
tances. 


KiU>. 

meter*. 

83 

92 

116 

87 
167 

78 
142 
145 


Termini  and  principal  intermediate 
stations. 


Pons  to  La  Greve: 

Sai\)on 

Royan  

La  Greve 

Nantes  to  Poitien: 

Clisson 

Cholet 

Bressnire 

Parthenay 

Poitiers 


Bis 
tances. 


KHo- 


38 
47 
61 

27 

« 

113 

147 


TRAIN    ACCOMMODATIONS    AND    CHARGES. 

On  all  the  foregoing  trunk  lines,  through  passenger  trains  are  run 
daily.  These  include  the  express  or  fast  trains,  stopping  only  at  impor- 
tant points,  and  the  ^^ omnibus"  or  accommodation  trains,  which  stop 
at  every  station. 

The  railway  cars  or  voitures  (carriages)  are  divided  into  several 
(usually  five)  compartments,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

Some  of  the  fast  through  trains  carry  only  first  and  second  class  pas- 
sengers; others,  as  well  as  all  of  the  omnibus  trains,  carry  all  classes  of 
passengers.  In  each  class  separate  compartments  for  women,  and  also 
for  smokers,  are  required  to  be  provided.  Sleeping  and  dressing  room 
compartments  and  dining  cars  are  also  attached  to  the  through  trains 
on  all  the  principal  lines.  For  these  accommodations  special  charges 
are  made,  in  addition  to  the  first-class  fares. 

The  passenger  and  freight  rates  are  regulated  by  the  Grovemment 
Ko  change  of  any  kind  can  be  made  in  either  without  the  approval  of 
the  minister  of  public  works.  The  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  are 
revised  from  time  to  time,  but  important  changes  are  infrequent.  The 
passenger  rates  now  in  force  are  as  follows : 

First  class,  0.112  franc  per  kilometer  (3^  cents  per  mile);  second 
class,  0.0756  franc  per  kilometer  (2^  cents  per  mile) ;  third  class,  0.0493 
franc  per  kilometer  (1 J  cents  per  mile).  These  are  the  rates  for  single 
tickets.  Return,  or  round-trip  tickets,  good  for  one  to  eight  days,  are 
sold  on  all  lines  at  a  discount  from  the  above  rates  of  20  to  40  per  cent. 

For  fete  days  or  holidays  and  on  special  occasions,  for  great  celebra- 
tions or  demonstrations  of  any  kind,  large  reductions  are  made  for 
tickets,  good  from  one  to  eight  days,  and  usually  only  for  certain  trains. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  are  carried  at  one-fourth  of  the  regular  fares; 
children  under  7  years  of  age  at  half  fares.  Weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  commutation  tickets  are  sold  between  the  large  cities  and 
suburbs  and  adjacent  towns  at  reductions  of  about  50  per  cent  from 
the  regular  tariff.  Workingmeu's  and  students'  commutation  tickets, 
for  use  in  going  daily  to  and  from  places  of  employment  and  educational 
institutions,  are  sold  at  a  discount  averaging  50  per  cent.    No  ticket 
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is  sold  for  any  distance  for  less  than  30  centimes  (about  six  cents). 
Thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  day  excursion  tickets  are  sold  for  the  diff'erent 
winter  and  summer  resorts  in  France  and  adjacent  countries  from  all 
points  in  France,  good  on  all  trains,  at  liberal  reductions  from  the 
schedules.  Circular  tickets,  good  for  a  certain  specified  period,  and 
embracing  all  the  x>oints  on  certain  lines  or  within  a  certain  radius,  are 
sold  also  on  very  favorable  terms.         « 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit  in  succession  a  number  of  points  in  France, 
or  in  the  neighboring  countries,  can,  by  giving  a  reasonable  notice  in 
advance,  secure  tickets  covering  the  desired  itinerary  at  the  same  dis- 
counts offered  by  the  different  companies  for  the  itineraries  arranged 
by  themselves. 

By  the  payment  of  260  francs  ($67.50),  a  certificate  can  be  secured 
entitling  the  purchaser  for  the  period  of  one  year  to  transportation 
between  any  two  points  in  France  at  one-half  the  schedule  rates. 
Sixty  x>ounds  of  baggage  is  carried  free  for  passengers  of  every  class. 
AU  baggage  in  expess  of  tlfis  amount  is  charged  for  at  the  rates  for 
merchandise  forwarded  by  express.  A  charge  of  10  centimes  (about  2 
cents)  is  made  for  registering  (or  checking)  each  piece  of  baggage. 

EXPRESS  AND  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Ordinary  merchandise  is  carried  by  express  (on  passenger  trains)  at 
the  rate  of  0.36  franc  (about  7  cents)  per  ton  per  kilometer  (0.62137 
mile),  with  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent  on  packages  not  weighing  over 
40  kilograms  (88.18  pounds).  Packages  exceeding  1,000  kilograms 
(1  ton  of  2,204,6  pounds)  in  weight  are  not  carried  by  express.  The 
charges  for  dogs,  by  express,  are  0.168  franc  per  kilometer  (5^  cents  per 
mile;  horses,  0.16  franc  per  kilometer  (6  cents  per  mile). 

Freight  rates  are  as  follows:  Under  40  kilograms  (88.18  pounds), 
0.25  franc  per  ton  per  kilometer  (7.7  cents  per  mile);  between  40  and 
3,000  kilograms,  0,40  franc  per  ton  per  kilometer  (12^  cents  per  mile), 
and  between  3,000  and  20,000  kilograms  the  rates  are  doubled. 

The  following  articles  are  carried  at  a  uniform  rate  of  0.06  franc  per 
ton  per  kilometer  (1.8  cents  per  mile) :  Firewood  for  domestic  use,  coke, 
coal,  empty  barrels,  laths,  lime,  plants,  sea  salt,  and  timber.  This 
special  tariff  is  subject  to  occasional  variation.  The  present  rates  for 
live  stock  are  as  follows:  Cows,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  0.10  franc  per 
kilometer  (3.1  cents  per  mile) ;  calves  and  pigs,  0.04  franc  per  kilometer 
(1.2  cents  per  mile) ;  sheep  and  goats,  0.02  franc  per  kilometer  (0.6  cent 
per  mile).  The  rates  for  carriages  are:  Two- wheeled,  0.25  franc  per 
kilometer  (7.7  cents  per  mile);  four-wheeled,  0,32  franc  per  kilometer 
(9.9  cents  -per  mile). 

CONDITION  OP  LINES. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1894,  the  total  length  of  railway  lines  in 
actual  operation  in  France  was  40,199  kilometers  (24,978  miles).  These 
Unes  are,  as  a  general  rule,  substantially  constructed  and  kept  in  very 
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good  condition,  althoagh  the  average,  both  as  regards  constraction  and 
maintenance,  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  the  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  officially  stated  by  the  direction  des  chemins  de  fesr 
(director  of  railways),  that  of  the  40,000  kilometers  of  railway  lines  in 
actual  operation,^  all  but  2,000  kilometers  is  in  good  condition,  i.  e.,  not 
in  need  of  material  repairs.  As  regards  rolling  stock  and  g^eneral 
equipment,  the  railroads  of  France  are  deficient,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Fnited  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  However,  a  distinct 
improvement  has  been  made  in  these  respects  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  passenger  service,  some  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  with  whieh 
the  traveling  public  of  the  United  States  has  long  been  familiar,  have 
been  introduced,  and  more  are  promised.  The  express  trains,  on  the 
chief  lines,  are  run  at  very  good  speed.  All  through  night  passenger 
trains  carry  sleeping  cars,  and  the  corresponding  day  trains  include 
dining  cars  and  drawing-room  cars.  GDhe  compartment  system  is,  how- 
ever, maintained  on  all  lines. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents  are  comparatively  infrequent,  and  the  proportion  of  train- 
men and  passengers  injured  in  transit  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  Government  supervision  is  very  rigid,  and  the 
officials  of  the  railroads  are  held  to  a  sharp  responsibility,  not  only  for 
accidents,  but  for  delays  and  other  deficiencies  in  the  train  service. 
Every  accident  involving  loss  of  life,  or  having  other  serious  results,  is 
promptly  investigated,  and  if  negligence  or  incompetency  is  proved  to 
have  been  the  cause,  the  persons  derelict,  including  not  only  subordi- 
nates, but  superintending  officials,  are  summarily  dealt  with. 

ENGINEERING  DIFFICULTIES. 

Ko  extraordinary  obstacles  have  been  encountered  in  the  constrac- 
tion of  the  railways  of  Prance,  the  topography  of  the  country  being 
generally  favorable.  In  the  mountain  districts,  a  great  deal  of  tunnel- 
ing was  necessary,  and  there  are  many  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  on  the 
principal  railways  which  were  costly  and  are  admirable  pieces  of  work. 
But  the  railway  system  of  France  embraces  no  monuments  of  engi- 
neering skill  and  genius  sufficiently  notable  to  caU  for  special  mention 
here. 

BrVEB  AND  CANAL  SERVICE. 

The  interior  navigation  of  France,  by  rivers  and  canals,  is  very  much 
developed.  The  freight  traffic  on  the  large  rivers  and  the  chief  canals 
is  very  heavy,  and  during  the  summer  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sengers, chiefiy  tourists,  are  carried  on  the  river  steamboats. 

The  principal  companies  and  firms  engaged  in  operating  regular  lines 
on  the  rivers  or  canals  are:  La  Compagnie  G^n^rale  de  Navigation, 
(Havre-Paris-Lyons — ^Marseilles);  La  Compagnie  Franjaise  des  Trans- 
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ports  Fluviaux  et  Maritinies;  La  Compagnie  de  Navigation  sur  lea 
Ganaux  da  Centre;  La  Maison  Fretiguy ;  and  La  Maison  Pavot  Fr^res. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lines,  canal  and  river  tonnage  is  always 
available  in  ample  supply. 

The  tonnage  of  the  canal  lighters  varies  from  50  to  320  tons  dead 
weight.  A  lighter  can  travel  from  Calais,  via  the  canal  system,  through 
to  Marseilles,  if  needed,  and,  in  fact,  the  French  Covernment  torpedo 
boats  have  performed  the  journey  several  times.  The  number  of  kilome- 
ters of  canals  in  operation  January  1,  1895,  was  4,805,  and  the  length 
of  navigable  rivers  at  the  same  date  was  officially  reported  at  7,591 
kilometers,  making  the  total  length  of  navigable  canals  and  rivers 
12,396  kilometers  (7,703  miles). 

The  tonnage  of  shipments  over  these  canals  and  rivers  daring  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1894  and  the  corresponding  period  of  1893  was 
as  follows: 


Description.  |       1894. 


1893. 


CaDals 14,558.081  '    13,630.708 

Rivers 10,380.099         9,485,738 

Total '    24,938,180  !    23,116,446 

IncreaHc  of  tonnage  in  1894, 1,821,734. 

The  canals' whose  traffic  is  the  most  important  are  the  following:  St. 
Quentin  (Cambrai  to  Chauny) ;  Haute  Defile  (Fort  de  Scarpe  to  Mar- 
quette and  the  branch  to  Seclin);  Oise  and  Mauicamp  (Janville  to 
Chauny);  Aire  (Bauvin  to  Aire  and  the  branch  to  Noeux);  Sens^e 
(Etrun  to  Courchelettes) ;  Mame  j\  la  Sadne  (Vitre  le  Francois  to  the 
German  frontier);  Lateral  a  I'Aisne  (Vicax  les  Asfeld  to  Celles);  Neu- 
foss6  (Aire  to  St.  Omer);  St.  Denis  (Paris  to  the  Briche);  Aisne  d,  la 
Marne  (Berry  au  Bac  to  Conde  sur  Mame) ;  Lateral  a  la  Mame  (Couvrot 
to  the  lock  of  Dizy);  Southeast  Branch  (Belgian  frontier  to  Troussey); 
Southeast  Branch  (Toul  to  Corre  and  the  branch  to  Nancy);  Oise  ^ 
I'Aisne  (Abbecourt  to  Bourg  et  Comin);  Lateral  i\  la  Loire  (Digoin  to 
Briare  and  branches) ;  Centre  (Chalon  sur  Saone  to  the  Loire) ;  Bour- 
bourg  (Guindal  to  Dunkirk). 

The  most  important  navigable  rivers  are  the  Seine  (Montereau, 
through  Paris  and  Bouen  to  Havre),  on  which  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  18,279,702  was  carried  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1894;  the 
Escaut  (Cambrai  to  the  Belgian  frontier);  the  Oise  (Janville  to  the 
Seine);  the  Scarpe  (Arras  to  Mortagne);  the  Aa  (St.  Omer  to  Grave- 
lines);  the  Garonne  (Agen  to  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne);  the 
Saone  (Corre  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ehone  at  Lyons);  and  the  Rhone 
(Pare,  through  Lyons  and  Aries,  to  the  Mediterranean). 

The  following  are  the  companies  operating  the  principal  navigable 
river  and  canal  lines  in  France:  La  Compagnie  Fran9aise  de  Trans- 
X>orts  Fluviaux  et  Maritimes^  which  has  recently  absorbed  the  river 
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fleets  of  the  Gompagiiie  Messageries  Rationales,  and  the  Goinpaguie  de 
Transports  Eapides.  The  combined  fleets  number  144  boats,  ranging 
from  150  to  1,000  tons  each,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  39,500  (45  steam- 
boats, with  a  tonnage  of  7,000,  and  99  barges,  with  a  tonnage  of  32,500). 
This  company  operates  on  the  River  Seine,  serving  Havre,  Eonen,  Paris, 
Oorbeil,  Monterean,  etc.  Its  annual  traffic  will  reach  540,000  tons,  con- 
sisting largely  of  grain,  flour,  oil,  cotton,  metals,  lumber,  etc. 

There  is  a  daily  service  between  Paris,  Kouen,  Harfleur,  and  Havre; 
a  triweekly  through  service  between  Paris  and  Havre  (time  of  passage, 
four  days) ;  a  daily  service  between  Eouen  and  Elbeuf,  and  other  reg- 
ular and  special  services.  These  boats  carry  a  vast  quantity  of  heavy 
merchandise  from  Paris,  Eouen,  and  other  points  for  transshipment  by 
ocean  steamers  from  Havre.  Freight  rates  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds)  from  Paris  to  Havre,  and  vice  versa,  are  from  7  to  16  francs 
(tl.35  to  $3.09),  according  to  quantity;  from  Paris  to  Eouen,  and  vice 
versa,  5  to  12  francs  ($0,965  to  $2.32). 

The  Soci^t^  G^u^rale  Anonyme  de  Navigation  sur  les  Oanaux  du 
Centre  operates  lines  between  Paris,  Eoanne,  and  Lyons  on  the  Bour- 
gogne  and  the  Bourbonnais.  Its  fleet  consists  of  220  boats,  30  by  5 
meters  (16.4  by  98.4  feet),  with  a  total  capacity  of  48,896  tons.  The 
traction  on  the  canals  is  by  animal  i)ower.  There  is  no  regular  schedule 
of  arrivals  and  departures,  which  are  made  to  suit  the  demands  of 
shippers.  The  distance  between  Eoanne  and  Paris,  442  kilometers  (275 
miles),  is  covered  in  twenty-five  days.  The  freight  rates  average  0,013 
franc  ($0.0025)  per  ton  (2,204.6  pounds)  per  kilometer. 

The  Compagnie  G^n^rale  de  Navigation  carries  an  extensive  traffic 
on  the  Seine,  the  Ehone,  the  Oise,  the  Aisne,  the  Saone  and  on  many 
canals.  The  fleet  of  the  company  at  present  consists  of  29  steam  tugs, 
39  steam  carriers,  and  505  barges.  The  largest  barges  have  a  tonnage 
of  800.  The  largest  steamers  serving  on  the  Ehone  have  a  tonnage 
of  600,  and  from  300  to  500  horsepower.  A  minority  of  the  boats 
made  for  passing  through  the  locks  of  the  canals  measure  30  by  5 
meters  (16.4  by  98.4  feet)  and  have  a  capacity  of  200  to  280  tons. 

The  servicer  are:  Daily  from  Paris  to  Eouen  and  Havre;  weekly  by 
steam  carriers  from  Havre  and  from  Eouen  to  Eheims,  touching  at  all 
the  ports  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne;  semi  weekly  departures  by  st<eam- 
ers  from  Paris  to  Eheims,  touching  at  all  the  ports  of  the  Oise  and  the 
Aisne;  express  service  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  touching  atiill  the  locali- 
ties of  the  Haute  Seine,  of  the  Tonne,  of  the  Canal  of  Bourgogne,  of 
the  Doubs,  and  of  the  Saone :  Montereau,  Sens,  Joigny,  Troyes,  Auxerre, 
Clamecy,  Laroche,  Tounerre,  Moutbard,  Dijon,  St.  Jean  deLosne,  Gray, 
D61e,  Besan§on,  Chalon  sur  Saone,  Macon,  Yillefranche  sur  Saone, 
Chalons  sur  Marne,  St.  Dizier;  service  of  the  "Centre,"  serving  the 
CQinalsof  the  Loing,  Orli^ans^Briare,  Lateral  of  the  Loire,  Berry,  Centre- 
Montarges,  Briare,  Orleans,  La  Chariti^,  Nevers,  Decize,  Eoanne,  Le 
Oreusot;  special  services  by  steamers  on  the  Ehone  and  the  canals  of 
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the  Midi,  from  Lyons  to  Yienne^  Valence,  Avignon,  Beancaire,  Aries,  St. 
Lonis  da  Ehone,  Cette,  Marseilles;  passenger  and  freight  service  fron 
Lyons,  fonr  departures  per  week,  stopping  at  Oivors,  Yienne,  Oondrieo, 
Serriers,  Andauce,  St.  Yallier,  Toornon,  Yalence,  Le  Teil,  Boorg-St 
Andeol,  Pont  St.  Esprit,  Avignon. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  magnificent  system  of  public 
highways,  extendihg  to  every  section  of  the  Eepnblic,  which  is  not  sur- 
passed in  any  country  in  the  world.  These  great  arteries  of  communi- 
cation form  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  railway,  river,  and  canal 
systems  of  France,  and  give  practically  every  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try easy  access  to  the  markets.  These  highways  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  comprehensive  and  valuable  reports  by  several  United  States 
consuls  in  France.^ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  wagon  transportation  on  the 
highways  of  France  does  not  average  more  than  one-third  the  corre- 
sponding expense  in  the  United  States.  In  the  rural  districts  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  haul  3  tons,  and  in  the  cities  from  3  to  5  tons,  net  freight 
with  one  horse.  The  highway  system  of  France  has  been  practically 
completed  for  many  years,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  maintain  it  at  its 
present  standard,  which  is  assured* by  a  most  efficient  organization 
working  under  laws  and  regulations  fortified  by  generations  of  rigid 
observance.  The  improved  macadamized  highways  of  France  had  a 
total  length  of  323,400  kilometers  (200,951  miles)  as  long  ago  as  1867, 
while  the  length  of  unfinished  highways  was  then  stated  at  281,100 
kilometers  (174,667  miles),  most  of  which  are  now  considered  finished. 
What  is  regarded  as  an  unfinished  or  animproved  highway  in  France, 
however,  would  be  pronounced  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  nearly  all  countries,  in  fact,  almost  an  ideal  road. 

The  great  national  highways  of  France  vary  in  width  from  8  to  10 
meters  (26  feet  3  inches  to  32  feet  10  inches) ;  the  departmental  roads, 
from  6  to  8  meters  (19  feet  8  inches  to  26  t<eet  3  inches) ;  and  the  com- 
munal roads,  from  3  to  6  meters  (9  feet  10  inches  to  19  feet  8  inches). 
These  widths  do  not  include  the  ditches  at  the  sides  of  the  roads. 
From  every  important  railway  town  regular  lines  of  diligences,  or  mail 
coaches,  run  to  neighboring  villages,  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers  to  points  off  the  railroad  lines  are  of 
the  best. 
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SPAIN. 


PORT   OF  BARCELONA. 


The  port  of  Barcelona  is  shax>ed  like  a  fiinnel.  Its  greatest  length 
is  from  north  to  south,  about  1  mile.  Its  greatest  width  is  3,608  feet 
The  depth  of  the  water  varies  from  12  to  45  feet.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1890, 1891,  and  1892  were: 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1802 


Number.       Tons. 


3,467 
3,477 
8,574 


2,137,406 
1.902. 936 
2,285.611 


The  nationality  of  the  vessels  entered  in  1892  was  as  follows: 


Katlonality. 


Spftnish 

Gorman 

Belfdan, 

Daoiah  . 

French 

Greek  . 

Dutch.. 


Number. 


2,610 

40 

1 

19 

118 

30 

11 


Nationality. 


English. . . 

Italian 

American.. 
Rnssian  ... 
Norwegian 
Tnrkish... 
Austrian  . . 


Number. 


343 

248 

11 

19 

103 

1 

19 


Of  these  vessels,  forty-eight  were  men  of  war. 

OOEAN  LINES. 

La  Compania  Transatldntica. — The  most  imx)ortant  line  of  steamers 
connecting  this  port  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  La  Gompania  Trans- 
4tlantica,  which  is  composed  of  private  individuals.  It  has  a  fleet  of 
thirty  steamers,  all  of  which  carry  the  mails  between  the  various  ports 
which  they  connect.  The  lines  of  this  company  are  six  in  number. 
Antilles  and  Mexico  Line,  Philippine  Line,  Buenos  Ayres  Line,  Fer- 
nando Po  Line,  Morocco  Line,  and  Tangier  Line. 

(1)  Antilles  and  Mexico  Line. — The  steamships  assigned  to  the 
Antilles-Mexican  Line  are  the  following: 


Name. 

Registered 
tons. 

Horse-  ' 
power. 

Name. 

Kegistered     Horse- 
tons.       ;   power. 

Montevidoo  ................ 

6,500 
5,500 
5,500 
6,200 

5,000 
4,800 
6,000 
6,000 

Alfonso  XIH 

5,300  '         6.000 

Bn^fnon  Air<M*^^,.^T, t . ..t -r- 

Ciudaddo  Santander 

CatalnQa 

3,700            4,200 

Alfonso  Xn 

3,700  I          4.200 

Raiiia  M  Aria.  CiriatArtA .    

Ant/inln  T^miAC 

3.700  1          4.000 

1 
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Three  trips  are  made  to  and  from  the  Antilles,  Progreso,  and  Vera 
Omz  every  month  by  the  steamers  of  this  line.  The  first  steamer  leaves 
Barcelona  on  the  5th  of  each  month,  and  proceeds  to  Malaga,  Cadiz, 
Puerto  Eico,  Havana^  Progreso,  and  Vera  Omz;  the  second  steamer 
leaves  LiveriKM)l  on  the  11th  of  every  month,  and  proceeds  to  Havre, 
Santahder,  Oomnna,  Puerto  Eico,  Havana,  Progreso,  and  Vera  Cruz; 
the  third  leaves  Barcelona  the  25th  of  every  month,  and  proceeds  to 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Las  Palmas,  Puerto  Eico,  Havana,  Progreso,  and  Vera 
Cruz.  On  their  return  trips,  they  leave  Havana  on  the  10th,  20th,  and 
30th  of  every  month.  The  steamer  that  leaves  Havana  on  the  10th 
touches  at  Puerto  Eico,  and  then  proceeds  to  Cadiz;  the  steamer  that 
leaves  on  the  20th  goes  directly  to  Cadiz,  while  the  steamer  that  leaves 
on  the  30th  proceeds  directly  to  Corunna  and  Santander.  During  the  ^ 
quarantine  season  (from  May  10  to  September  30),  all  these  steamers 
proceed  from  Havana  direct  to  Corunna  or  Santander. 

In  combination  with  this  line  there  is  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Havana  and  New  York.  From  both  x>orts  the  dates  of  departure  are 
the  10th,  20th,  and  30tb.  Other  combinations  are  made  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  for  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  from  Panama  to 
San  Francisco,  and  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Sud- Americana  de  Vapores  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso. 

The  steamers  of  this  company  that  ply  between  Havana  and  the 
Atlantic  ports  are  the  following:  Mejioo  (2,112  tons),  between  Havana 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba;  Ciudal  Caudal  (2,595  tons),  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Havana;  ffabana  (2,678  tons),  between  New  York  and  Havana; 
Pimatna  (2,085  tons),  between  New  York  and  Havana;  M,  L.  Villager  de 
(1,501  tons),  between  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  following  steamers  are  put  on  this  or  on  any  of  the  other  lines 
whenever  the  necessity  arises: 


Name. 


Kapafin 

San  Francisco 
San  Angaatin. 


Tons. 


2,700 
2,700 
2,400 


Horse- 
power. 


1,600 
1,800 
1,700 


The  distances  between  the  several  places  are: 


Prom— 

ICilfis. 

From— 

• 

Miles. 

Santandffr  to  Comnna 

225 
3,806 

m 

686 
2,840 
3,363  1 

975 
4,053 
3,868 
i,066 
3,346 

Paerto  Rico  to  Santander 

3  482 

Conuuia  to  Pnerto  Rico 

Cornnna  to  Santander -. 

225 

444 

881 

1,191 

Puerto  Rico  to  Havana 

Havana  to  Proirreso 

<;#ili«  u*  T-t»  Palmas  

Havana  to  Vera  Cruz 

Havana  to  New  York 

<?adistoPnflrtoRiiM>...... 

Havana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. ............ 

595 

Havana  to  PneHo  Rteo . .  r  . ,  -  - 

Havana  to  NewOrieAns............'T  -  - 

580 

HaTwna  to  CadiiSr . ,  t  ,  r 

Havana  to  Savannah 

613 

Havana  to  Coninna- 

Havana  to  Charleston  . .............. 

643 

HaTana  to Santand^r^ ..,  . , 

TTavAnA  tn  Nnrfnlk _. 

961 

Pofirto  Riffoto  Cadis 

Bart^'^lona to CadlK ......_ .-- 

596 
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The  freight  tariffs  on  the  Antilles  and  Mexican  Line  are  as  follows? 
per  cubic  meter  or  1,000  kilometers  (2,240.G  iK>unds) : 


To— 

First 
olasA. 

* 

a  Pesettu. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Second       Third 
class.    I     class. 

i                  ' 
Pe§eta9.  \  Petetat.  < 

To- 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

PeMetas. 

SA 

Puerto  Rico  .••••.. 

Pnerto  Cabello 

Cartagena 

Colon 

PeMetat. 
100 
100 
100 
142 

Ptgetas. 

75 

Hj|v|vnA  -     

75               50 
75               50 

75  1               50 

Vera  Cms 

75                 SO 

La  Guaym 

75  1             50  , 

1 

New  York 

108 

81 

a  A  ]>eseta  is  equal  to  10.3  cents,  bnt  at  the  present  time  the  value  is  much  less  on  account  of  the 
high  rate  of  exchange  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  which  varies  from  20  to  23  per  cent. 


The  classification  of  merchandise  is  as  follows : 

First  class. — Fans,  cashmere,  hair,  ivory,  shells,  ribbons,  laees,  gloves, 
millinery  goods,  works  of  art,  church  ornaments,  silk  handkerchiefs,  vel- 
vets, and  similar  articles. 

Second  class. — ^Arms,  traveling  articles,  wax,  chocolate  and  confec- 
tionery, cutlery,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  brushes,  carriages,  drugs, 
mirrors,  artificial  flowers,  toys,  books,  linen  and  linen  goods,  haber- 
dashery, furniture,  willowware,  cards,  wool,  woolen  goods,  paper  and 
pasteboard  boxes,  writing  paper,  umbrellas,  perfumery,  pianos,  chemi- 
cal products,  animal  hair,  porcelain,  hardware,  hats,  seeds,  belting, 
cotton  goods,  clothing,  musical  instruments,  metal  goods,  watchmakers' 
goods. 

Third  class. — Oil,  mineral  water,  olives,  garlic,  copper,  nuts,  starch, 
hemp  sandals,  rice,  sugar,  codfish,  bitumen,  bottles,  candles,  lime, 
cement,  common  shoes,  hemp,  onions,  preserves,  tie  brooms,  empty 
demijohns,  iron  nails,  dried  fruits,  gum,  biscuits,  grain,  flour,  soap,  hay, 
earthenware,  liquids  in  casks  or  bottles,  marble,  machinery,  iron  and 
kitchen  furniture,  mill  and  grind  stones,  printing  paper,  maccaroni  and 
alimentary  pastes,  provisions,  empty  bags,  grease,  corks,  ink,  packing 
cloth,  domestic  utensils,  common  glassware,  wine,  and  agricultural 
implements. 

By  special  arrangements  made  with  IN'orth  and  South  American  trans- 
portation companies,  goods  may  be  sent  from  Spain  to  the  various 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  at  the  following  rates  per  cubic  meter  or 
1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds) : 


To- 


New  Orleans.. 

Savannah 

Charleston 

Groorgetown  .. 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia. . 
San  Francisco 

Boston 

Quebec 

Panama 


First 

Second 

Third 

class. 

class. 
Pegetas. 

class. 

1 

Pesetcut. 

Pesetas. 

148 

117 

86 

156 

125 

114  1 

164 

145 

121  I 

157 

136 

116 

;            154 

130 

100 

147 

lis 

07  i 

1           165 

06 

05  1 

147 

123 

03  . 

168 

151 

123 

160 

150 

100 

To— 


PnntAArenas,San 
Jnan  del  Sur, 
Coriuto,  Cham- 
perico 

San  Benito,  Aca- 
pulco,  San  Bias, 
San  Lucas 

Buenaventura, 
Mant« 

CalhM) 

Yalparalso....... 


Second 
claas. 


Third 
class. 


Pesetas.  ■  Peseta*. 


1^0 


145 

150 

82 

175 


100 


125 

140 

75 

160 
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The  return  voyage  freight  charges  per  cubic  meter  or  1,000  kilo- 
grams (2,204.6  pounds)  are: 


From— 


Havana  and  Paerto  Bloo . 
La  Goayra  and  Colon .... 


First 
group. 

Second 
group. 

Pesetat. 

90 
185 

PeteUu. 

45 

160 

Third 
group. 

Pesetoi. 
36 
106 


The  three  groups  above  mentioned  comprise:  First,  brandy  and 
tobacco;  second,  sugar,  leather,  and  metals;  third,  inferior  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  coffee. 

In  all  cases  the  company  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  charge  either 
according  to  the  cubic  meter  or  the  1,000  kilograms,  and  passenger 
tickets  bought  outside  of  Spain  must  be  paid  for  in  francs^  or  their 
equivalent. 

The  passenger  rates  on  the  Antilles  and  Mexico  Line  are: 


Barcelona  to — 


San  Juan  de  Puerto  Bico 

Havana 

Santiaffo  de  Cuba 

Progreno 

Vera  Cms 

Colon,  Puerto  lamon,  La  Quayra 
New  York 


First 

Second 

Third 

clasa. 

class. 

class. 

Pesetas. 

Pesitas. 

Pesetas. 

850 

500 

450 

900 

000 

460 

900 

eoo 

450 

1,000 

700 

450 

1,000 

700 

450 

1,000 

660 

450 

1,160 

736 

635 

Steera^. 


176 
176 
176 
226 
225 
225 
485 


(2.)  The  Philippine  Line, — Thirteen  round  trips  per  annum  are  made 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  steamers  employed  on  this  line  are  the 
following: 


Name. 


laUde  Lnsdn 

Isla  de  Mindanao 

Isla  de  Panaj 

San  Ignacio  de  Loyola' 


Montevideo. . . . 
Santo  Domingo 
San  Francisco . 


Tons. 


6,296 
2.806 
2,526 


According  to  the  schedule  for  1893-94,  the  first  steamer  left  Liver- 
pool December  20, 1893,  and  the  others  were  to  follow  exactly  four  weeks 
apart,  touching  at  Corunna,  Yigo,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  Valencia, 
and  Barcelona,  and  proceeding  from  Barcelona  to  Manila,  touching  en 
route  at  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  and  Singapore.  On  their 
return,  they  touch  at  all  the  ports  mentioned,  and  also  at  Saiitander, 
the  only  exception  being  Colombo,  which  they  avoid  during  the  south- 
west monsoon,  from  April  until  October. 

On  this  line,  as  on  all  the  other  lines  of  this  company,  passenger  tick- 
ets, if  bought  in  Spain,  are  paid  for  in  pesetas,  but  if  bought  in  other 

*The  fTBJKc,  lira,  and  peseta  mentioned  throughout  this  report  are  each  valned  at 
19.3  cents  by  the  United  States  Treasory  Department. 
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countries  they  mast  be  paid  for  in  francs  or  their  eqnivalent.  Tickets 
purchased  in  Spain,  therefore,  are  cheaper,  owing  to  the  exchange. 
Eeturn  tickets,  good  for  nine  months,  may  be  had  at  a  reduction  of  28 
per  cent,  and  for  a  year  at  a  reduction  of  17  x>6r  cent.  The  price  of 
tickets  is  as  follows: 


Barcelona  to- 


Port  Said. 

Suez 

Aden 

Colombo. . 
Singapore 
Manila... 
Valencia. . 
Cartagena 
Malaga . . . 

Cadis 

Vigo 

Corunua . . 
Santander 

Havre 

Liverpool 


First 

Second 

ClttBA. 

clasa. 

Peseia$. 

Pe$eta9. 

400 

820 

460 

360 

875 

700 

1,000 

700 

1,376 

1,000 

1.780 

1,460 

85 

25 

60 

60 

00 

76 

110 

90 

160 

116 

186 

130 

210 

166 

240 

186 

800 

240 

Third 
clasa. 


Steerage. 


Pemtiu. 

160 

180 

850 

300 

600 

660 

20 

30 

50 

60 

80 

96 

106 

126 

146 


455 

16 

» 

ao 

45 
66 
72 
82 
100 
110 


The  freight  charges  on  the  Philippine  Line,  per  cubic  meter  or  1,000 
kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds)  are: 


Barcelona  to- 


Port  Said 

Sues 

Aden.... 
Colombo . 
SingMwre 
Manila.. 


Finit 
group. 


Puetaa. 
20 
86 
60 
76 
80 
100 


Second 
group. 


PeteUu. 
10 
12 
40 
60 
60 
70 


Third 
group. 


FourtJi 
group. 


PewUu.     PemUu. 


27.67 

84.72 

41.66 

50  to  60 


46  to  60 


The  freight  charges  to  i)orts  connected  with  the  ports  at  which  this 
line  of  steamers  touch  are: 


To- 

Piret 
group. 

Second       Third 
group.       group. 

To- 

First 
group. 

Second 
group. 

Third 
group. 

Bombav 

Pe$etaa. 
69.57 
66.34 
76.12 

126 

125 
80 

Pnetas.  \  Peietas. 
55.17  ,        46.34 
64               55.17 
71.71          fl2.«ft  1 

Batavia 

PefleCcw. 

80 

80 

80 

100 

100 

100 

PesetM,     PetetoM. 
60           AA  tn 

Eurraohee ......... 

Saliron 

60 
60 
70 
70 
70 

41.66 

Biishire 

Hongkong 

•Shanirhai ,,--.... 

48.61 

Mozambiq  ue 

Zansibar 

100 

100 

fiO 

60.44 
69.44 
48.61 
41.66 

48.61 

Hiogo 

55.55 

Sydney  

Yokohama 

56.55 

c/alcnita 

80               60 

The  articles  comprised  in  the  various  groups  are: 

First. — Fans,  mineral  water,  chocolate,  confectionery,  fruits,  images, 
hams,  printed  books,  metals,  cards,  pepper,  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products,  jewelry,  clothing,  vinegar,  and  cheese. 

Second. — Oil,  almonds,  brandy,  rice,  codfish,  salt  meat,  preserves, 
cork,  beans,  flour,  tin,  butter,  marble,  furniture,  sardines,  and  wine. 

Third. — Rubber,  candles,  shoes,  musical  instruments,  soap,  liquors, 
carriage  and  railway  materials,  organs,  perfumery,  pianos,  Idad,  provi- 
sions, hats,  silk,  woolj  cotton,  and  lace  goods. 
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Fourth. — Cement^  beer,  drags,  iron,  porcelain,  wood,  machinery,  paper, 
pictures,  and  glass. 

The  return  freight  charges  are:  First  group,  100  pesetas;  second 
group,  S5  i)esetas;  third  group,  75  pesetas;  fourth  group,  60  pesetas. 

The  first  group  includes  coifee,  silk,  porcelain,  tobacco,  and  tea;  the 
second  group,  sugar;  the  third  group,  cocoa  oil,  cotton,  wood,  hats,  and 
cigarette  paper;  the  fourth  group,  sugar  and  cocoa. 

The  distances  covered  by  the  steamships  of  the  Philipx^ine  Line  are: 


From  and  to — 


LiveriMM)l  to  Goruxuia  . 
Conmna  to  SantaDder . 
Santander  to  Liverpool 

Coruima  to  Vigo 

Vigo  to  Lisbon 

Lisbon  to  Cadis 

Viffo  to  Cadiz 

Caoiz  to  Cartagena — 


MUeo. 


094 
225 
683 
120 
239 
240 
464 
811 


Prom  and  t<^— 


Cartagena  to  Valencia 
Valencia  to  Barcelona 
Barcelona  to  Port  Said 

Port  Said  to  Snes 

Snesto  Aden 

Aden  to  Colombo 

Colombo  to  Singapore. 
Singapore  to  lumila. . 


Miles. 


155 

162 

1,630 

87 

1,808 

2,094 

1,W1 

1,343 

(3)  Buenos  Ayres  Line, — A  steamer  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Line  leaves 
Marseilles  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  every  two  months  thereafter 
during  the  year  1894,  touching  at  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Oadiz,  Santa 
Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  and  Montevideo.  The  foUowing  are  the  vessels  com- 
prising this  line: 


Name. 


CiudaddeCadiE. 
Antonio  liopes.. 


Tons. 


8,200 
8,700 


Horae> 
power. 


8,000 
4,000 


Kame. 


Cindad  de  Santander. 
Catalofia 


Tons. 


8,700 
8,700 


Horse- 
power. 


4,200 
4,200 


The  passenger  rates  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  Line  are:  First  class,  800 
to  1,000  francs;  second  class,  500  francs;  third  class,  200  to  300  francs. 
There  is  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  for  return  tickets,  good  for  a  year, 
and  of  25  per  cent  for  a  family  of  four  persons. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  Line  are:  From  Spain  to 
Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ajrres,  per  cubic  meter,  20, 35, 45,  and  49  pesetas, 
according  to  the  class  of  freight. 

The  distance  from  Oadiz  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  5,280  miles ;  from  Barce- 
lona to  Cadiz,  596  miles. 

(4)  Fernando  Po  Line, — Of  the  Fernando  Po  Line,  the  steamers  Larache^ 
of  1,500  tons  and  700  horsepower,  and  the  Fernando  Po,  of  127  tons  and 
130  horsepower,  leave  Barcelona  on  the  25th  of  December,  March,  June, 
and  September,  and  leave  Fernando  Po,  on  their  return,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November. 

The  passenger  rates  on  the  Fernando  Po  Line  are: 


Barcelona  to— 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
dass. 

Barcelona  to— 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Cadis 

110 
800 
280 
460 
600 

Peseioi. 
90 
200 
186 
300 
834 

Petetaa. 

45 
100 

93 
150 
106 

Setra  Broli 

Fernando  Po 

Elobey 

Peaetct. 

500 
638 
680 
760 

Peaeioi. 
834 
426 
452 
500 

Pesetaa. 
166 

I'BsFahnas 

fiiodeOro 

213 
228 

Dakar 

Gaboon 

270 

HonroYia 
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Return  tickets  may  be  bought  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  General 
cargo,  60  pesetas  per  1,000  kilograms. 

The  distance  from  Barcelona  to  Fernando  Po  is  3,955  miles. 

(5)  Morocco  Line. — The  steamers  assigned  the  Morocco  Line  are  the 
Mogador,  500  tons  and  350  horsepower;  the  Rabaty  800  tons  and  600 
horsepower,  and  the  LarachCj  1,500  tons  and  700  horsepower. 

The  steamers  make  monthly  trips,  and  the  dates  of  their  departure 
&om  Barcelona  are :  MelilUij  the  20th ;  Malagay  the  21st ;  Ceuta^  the  22d ; 
Cadiz  J  the  26th;  Tangi^y  the  26th;  Larache,  the  27th;  Rabat^  the  28th; 
Casablanca,  the  30th;  Maza^/an^  the  .'/0th,  and  Saffi,  the  31st. 

On  the  return  trips,  steamers  leave  Mogador  for  Barcelona  on  the 
2d  of  each  month,  touching  at  the  same  ports  touched  on  the  outward 
trips.  The  passenger  rates  on  the  Morocco  Line  are  as  follows,  from 
Barcelona : 


To- 


Tangier 

Larache  ... 

Kabat 

Casablanca 


First 

Second 

Third 

class. 

class. 

class.    1 

Puetat. 

Pe9etM. 

PeteUu. 

85 

70 

40 

90 

70 

45  I 

95 

70 

45  1 

100 

75 

50 

To— 


Masagan 

Saffl 

Mogador 


First 

Second 

class. 

olass. 

PeaeUu. 

Pesetas, 

110 

80 

70 

50 

80 

00 

Third 
class. 


Pesetas. 
50 
35 
37 


Betum  tickets,  10  per  cent  reduction. 

There  are  no  established  freight  rates,  as  very  little  freight  is  carried 
by  this  line. 
The  distances  from  Barcelona  are: 


To— 


MelUla  . 
Mogador 
Ca£z... 


Miles. 


To— 


440  Tangier 
809  Malaga 
596 


Miles. 


544 
469 


(6)  Tangier  Line, — Only  one  steamer  is  assigned  to  the  Tangier  Line, 
viz,  the  Joaquin  del  Pielago,  of  1,000  tons  and  1,300  horsepower.  Thib 
steamer  leaves  Cadiz  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week 
for  Tangier,  Algeciras,  and  Gibraltar,  and  returns  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

First-class  tickets  from  Cadiz  to  Tangier  vary  from  27  to  55  pesetas; 
third-class  tickets  cost  12.50  pesetas;  to  Gibraltar,  first  class,  from  35 
to  75  pesetas^  third  class,  12.50  pesetas;  to  Algeciras,  first  class,  from 
40  to  75  pesetas;  third  class,  12.50  pesetas.  From  Tangier  to  Gibraltar 
and  Algeciras,  first  class,  from  15  to  40  pesetas;  third  class,  5  pesetas. 

The  freight  rates  are  agreed  upon  by  the  company  and  shippers,  there 
being  no  published  tariffs. 

The  distance  from  Barcelona  to  Tangier  is  544  miles. 
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The  PiniUoS'Scienz  Line  to  Cuba  and  the  TTnited  States  employs  Ave 
steamers: 


Kame. 


MigaelM.Pinillos 

Hartin  Saens 

Conde  Wilfredo... 


Tons. 


4,000 
5,300 
5,000 


Name. 


PloIX.. 
CatalinA 


Tons. 


5,600 
6,800 


They  leave  Barcelona  once  a  month  and  tonch  at  Valencia,  Malaga, 
Cadiz,  Canary  Islands,  Puerto  Eioo  (Ponce,  Mayagnez),  Havana,  Matan- 
zas,  Gienfuegos,  Santiago  de  Onba;  and  on  their  return  voyages  stop 
at  i^ew  Orleans,  Savannah,  or  Sew  York.  The  round  trip  takes  about 
three  months. 

The  passenger  rates  to  all  American  ports  (except  Porto  Bican  ports, 
which  are  25  pesetas  less)  are:  First  class,  650  pesetas;  second  class, 
450  x>esetas,  and  third  class,  175  pesetas. 

The  freight  charges  for  all  American  ports  are :  Wine,  15  to  17^  i>ese- 
bas  per  pipe;  merchandise,  30  to  35  pesetas  per  ton  or  cubic  meter. 

From  Cadiz  to  the  Canary  Islands  the  Piuillos- Saenz  Company  car- 
ries the  Government  mails  free  of  charge. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  are: 


To— 


Yalencia 

Malaga 

Cadis   

Las  Palmas 
Puerto  Bioo 


Miles. 


103 

469 

506 

1, 212 

3,848 


To- 


Havana 

New  Orleans 
Savannah . . . 
New  York . . 


Miles. 


4.497 
5,056 
4,222 
3,677 


F.  Prats  &  Co.  Line. — ^This  company  has  five  steamers,  viz : 


Name. 


Jnan  Forgas . . 
Puerto  K^o... 
Miguel  Gallart 


Tons. 


5,000 
4,500 
5,500 


Name. 


Berengoer  el  Grande . 
GranAntilla 


Tons. 


5,500 
5,200 


The  steamers  leave  Barcelona  every  twenty  days.    They  do  not  carry 
mails. 
The  passenger  rates  on  the  Prats  Line  from  Barcelona  are: 


To- 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

To- 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

TUrd 
class. 

Puerto  Bioo 

Ponce  and  Havana. 

Petetas. 
625 
650 

FeuUu. 
425 
450 

Pe$etas. 
150 
175 

Cienfnegos  

New  Orleans 

Pewtas. 
675 
900 

Pesetat. 
475 
600 

Petetat. 
200 
300 

These  steamers  go  to  other  ports  in  the  United  States   if  there  is 
cargo.    Freight  rates  are  not  iixed,  owing  to  competition. 
533a ^19 
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c7.  Jover  y  Serra  Gompaflia  has  two  steamers,  viz: 


Name. 

Tons. 

Kominal 
hone- 
power. 

"Natne. 

Tons. 

horse- 
power. 

J.  Jover  V  Serra  .............. 

3,528 

000 

Mf  ffTiel  .Tover ,- 

3,506 

600 

They  do  not  carry  passengers  or  mails.  There  are  no  fixed  dates  of 
departure,  nor  fixed  freight  rates.  They  go  to  Puerto  Eico,  Cuba,  and 
the  United  States. 

Serra  y  La  Flecha  Line. — ^The  steamers  of  this  line,  after  calling  at  this 
port,  leave  Santander  once  every  week  for  the  principal  ports  of  Cuba. 
They  carry  the  mails.    This  line  comprises  fourteen  steamers,  viz : 


Name. 


AUoift.... 
Benita — 
Carohna. . 
Franciaca 
Leonora . . 

Serra 

Gracia . . . 


Tons. 

Horse- 

power. 

4,500 

800 

2.500 

150 

8,500 

300 

4,500 

300 

4,500 

300 

3,500 

300 

5,000 

350 

Name. 


Ednardo 
Enrique . 
Federlco 
Gnido . . . 
Hneo — 
Pedro... 
Ernesto . 


t 
Tons. 

3,500 
4.500 
3,500 
5,000 
4,600 
5,000 
5,000 

Horse- 
power. 

800 
250 
liSO 
400 
300 
400 
300 


Passenger  rates  on  these  steamers  are  conventional  for  the  first  and 
second  class  passengers,  and  from  160  to  210  pesetas  for  third-class 
passengers.    Freight  rates  are  also  conventional. 

The  distance  from  Santander  to  Havana  is  4,066  miles. 

Italian  Line. — Steamers  of  the  Society  Eiunite  Florio  e  Bubattino 
iNavagazione  Generale  Italiana,  which  run  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Ayres  are  the  Sirio^  Orione^  PerseOj  and  Regina  Margherita  (5,600  tons 
each).  These  steamers  leave  Genoa  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
month,  call  at  Barcelona  for  cargo  and  passengers,  and  touch  at  San 
Vicente,  Cape  Verde,  for  coal.  Two  days  are  required  for  the  trip  from 
Genoa  to  Barcelona,  and  nineteen  days  from  Barcelona  to  Montevideo. 
The  distance  from  Genoa  to  Barcelona  is  357  miles,  and  from  Barcelona 
to  Buenos  Ayres  5,870  miles. 

The  passenger  rates  are  760,  500,  and  175  pesetas  for  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  respectively.  Passengers  are  booked  for  Talcahuano, 
Valparaiso,  Oaldera,  Arios,  and  Callao,  with  transfer  at  Montevideo 
by  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  freight  rates  from  Barcelona  to  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ayres  are 
22^  pesetas  per  cask  of  wine,  and  44  pesetas  for  all  other  kinds  of 
merchandise  per  cubic  meter. 

Knotfs  Prince  Line. — This  is  an  English  line  and  has  sixty  steamers. 
On  the  9th  of  every  month  a  steamer  leaves  Liverpool  and  touches  at 
Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  and  then  proceeds  to  Trinidad,  Colon,  Progreso, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  If ew  Orleans.  The  steamers  average  from  1,800  to  2,000 
tons  each,  and  they  do  service  all  over  the  world.  No  special  steamers 
are  assigned  to  this  line.    Another  steamer  of  the  line  leaves  Barcelona 
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once  a  month,  and  proceeds,  via  Tarragona  and  Valencia,  to  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  When  there  is  sufficient  cargo  at  Barcelona  a 
steamer  is  detailed  to  transport  it  either  to  Kew  York,  the  north  of 
Prance,  or  the  north  of  England.  A  steamer  of  this  line  leaves 
Charleston  and  another  leaves  ^ew  Orleans  once  a  month  laden  with 
cotton  for  Barcelona. 

The  freight  rates  are  25  pesetas  x>er  ton  to  all  places  in  Central 
America  and  Argentine  Republic.  Private  arrangements  may  be  made 
regarding  cargoes  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Compagnie  QSnSrale  Transatlantique. — On  the  13th  of  every  month  a 
steamer  of  this  line  leaves  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Fort  de 
Prance,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Gabello,  Cartagena,  and  Colon, 
^where  connection  may  be  made  with  all  the  Pacific  ports.  The  three 
steamers  at  present  assigned  to  this  service  are  the  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
sepsj  2,900  tons,  1,700  horsepower  j  La  Ville  de  Bordeaux,  2,800  tons, 
1,700  horsepower;  La  Ville  de  Marseille,  2,900  tons,  1,700  horsepower. 

The  freight  rates  are  27,  30,  40,  50,  and  100  pesetas,  according  to  the 
class  of  merchandise.    The  rate  on  a  pipe  of  wine  is  25  pesetas. 

Passenger  rates  from  Barcelona  are  750,  400,  and  225  francs  for  first, 
second,  and  third  class,  resx)ectively. 

The  Campania  Higonesa, — The  names  of  the  steamers  of  this  line  are: 


Name. 


Astoriaft... 
Barambio . . 
Covadonga 

Jnlian 

Gyon 


Tons. 


673 
529 

474 
445 
656 


Kame. 


Dnro 

Cifaentes 
AnseliDO. 
America. 


Tons. 


2,080 
721 
7R3 
521 


One  of  these  steamers  leaves  Barcelona  every  Wednesday  for  Tarra- 
gona, Valencia,  Alicante,  Cartagena,  Agilas,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Vigo,  Carril, 
Vilagarcia,  Comnna,  Ferrol,  Eibadeo,  Gijon,  Santander,  and  Bilbao. 

It  takes  twenty  days  to  make  the  trip  to  Bilbao,  ^o  passengers  are 
carried.  Freight  rates  are  made  by  private  agreement.  Another  of 
these  steamers  leaves  for  Alicante,  Cartagena,  and  Agilas  on  Saturday 
of  each  week. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  to  the  several  places  touched  by  the 
steamers  of  this  line  are: 


To— 


Valencia 
Alicante 
Malaga. 
Cadis... 


To— 


Vigo 

Conxnna . . 
Santander 
BUbao.... 


Miles. 


1,039 
1,140 
1,354 
1,394 
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Ywporea  Carreos  MaUorquines. — This  company  has  five  mail  steamers 
plying  between  Barcelona,  Valencia.  Alicante,  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
(Palma) : 


Name. 

Tons. 

Miles 

per 

hoar. 

1 

Name. 

1 

Tons. 

Miles 
honr. 

Belver 

1,100 

1,100 

600 

11 
10 
11 

;  Lnlio --- 

450 
570 

12 

Catalnfia 

Union... 

I 

' 

11 

Isl^&o...... .     --  - 

The  passenger  rates  from  Barcelona  are  25, 15.  and  8  pesetas  for 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  respectively. 

The  freight  rates  are  from  7^  to  50  pesetas  per  cubic  meter,  accord- 
ing to  class  of  merchandise. 

These  steamers  leave  Barcelona  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  They 
receive  a  small  subvention  from  the  Government. 

The  distance  from  Barcelona  to  Palma  is  130  miles. 

Compania  Menorquina. — The  steamers  of  this  line  leave  Barcelona 
every  Wednesday  for  Port  Mahon,  and  return  every  Sunday.  They 
make  the  trip  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  The  names  of  the 
steamers  and  their  tonnage  are: 


Name. 


Menorqain 

Cindad  de  Mahon. 


Tons. 


645 
540 


Kame. 


Comericio. . . 
Leon  de  Oro. 


Tons. 


321 
278 


They  touch  at  Alcudia,  where  they  connect  with  steamers  for  Palma. 
They  carry  the  mails,  and  receive  a  subvention  from  the  Government. 

The  passenger  rates  range  from  7^  to  25  pesetas  for  first  class,  from 
5  to  15  pesetas  for  second  class,  and  from  4  to  8  pesetas  for  third  class. 

The  freight  rates  are  conventional. 

Vapore8  Slomatij  jr.^  of  Hamburg. — The  steamers  of  this  line  are  the 
following: 


Name. 


Baroelona 
Malaga . . 
Marseille 
Genua ... 
Livomo  . 
Neapel... 


Tons. 


1,188 
1,087 
1,380 
1,386 
1,087 
1,042 


Name. 


Palermo . 

Gergenti 

Capri... 

Lissabon 

Licata... 

Xrapani . 


Tons. 


845 
1,4M 

888 
1,005 
1,494 
1,007 


These  steamers  leave  Hamburg  three  or  four  times  a  month  for 
Malaga,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  and  Palermo. 
From  Hamburg  to  Barcelona  the  voyage  lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

The  freight  rates  between  Barcelona  and  Hamburg  are  20  pesetas 
per  cubic  meter,  or  13  pesetas  j>ev  1,000  kilograms. 

Passengers  are  carried  only  from  Barcelona  to  Genoa,  the  rates  being 
61  pesetas  with  meals  and  31  without  meals. 
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Campania  Valeneiana  de  Navega^don, — The  steamers  of  this  company 
are  the  following: 


Name. 


Denia.. 
(irao... 
Martoa 
Jativa . 


Tons. 


1,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,000 


Name. 


Saf^Qiito 

YioeDte  Sanz 
CervanteB ... 


Tons. 


900 
655 

412 


The  last  two  steamers  leave  Barcelona,  the  former  on  Saturdays  and 
the  latter  on  Wednesdays,  for  Yaleucia.  The  passenger  rates  are  15, 10, 
and  7^  pesetas  for  first,  second,  and  third  class,  respectively.  The  other 
steamers  leave  Valencia  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
Those  that  leave  on  Tuesday  proceed  to  Marseilles,  Gette,  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Alicante,  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  those  that  leave  on  Saturday 
proceed  to  Gette,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Barcelona,  and  Valencia. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  to  the  severtJ  ports  are: 


To- 

mies. 

To- 

Miles. 

Valencia . .............................. 

163 
409  ! 
228  1 

1 

Marseilles 

185 

Malaira    .............................. 

Gette 

148 

Alicante 

8oci6U  Navale  de  V  Quest — ^The  names  of  the  steamers  of  this  line, 
together  with  their  tonnage,  are : 


Name. 

Tons. 

Kame. 

Tons. 

St.  Andr^       

612 
671 
474 
563 

St.  Mathieu 

553 

St.Jean 

St  Panl 

678 

St.  LallC                        ..      .................. 

St.  Pierre 

571 

St.  Mare - 

A  steamer  of  this  line  leaves  Antwerp  every  ten  days,  and  proceeds 
to  Havre,  Lisbon,  Alicante,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Gette,  and  Marseilles. 
These  steamers  do  not  carry  passengers.  Freight  rates  are  conven- 
tional. 

Compani-a  Sevillana. — ^This  line  of  steamers  does  not  carry  the  mails, 
and  is  owned,  like  all  the  others  herein  named,  by  private  individuals. 
The  names  and  tonnage  of  the  steamers  are: 


Kame. 


Sej^ovia 

Luis  Cnadra. 

Laflitte 

San  Fernando 
Torre  del  Oro 


Tons. 


800 
800 
EOO 
800 
1,800 


Name. 


I  La  Giralda.. 
,  Aznalfaracbe 

Sevillano 

'  Ciervana 

I  Macarcoa . . . . 


Tons. 


1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
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These  steamers  ply  between  the  following  ports:  Marseilles,  Cette, 
San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Oartagena,  Alme- 
ria,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Huelva,  Vigo,  Oarril,  Villagarcia,  Goruana, 
Gijon,  Santander,  and  Bilbao. 

They  leave  Barcelona  every  Friday  night  for  San  Feliu  de  Guixols, 
Cette,  and  Marseilles,  remaining  at  each  of  these  ports  one  day.  They 
leave  Marseilles  every  Wednesday  on  their  return  trip,  -remaining  in 
Barcelona  two  days  and  a  half,  then  leaving  every  Sunday  for  Valencia 
and  the  other  ports  above  named,  entering  every  port  at  daybreak  and 
leaving  after  sunset. 

The  passenger  rates  are:  From  Barcelona  to  San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  12 
pesetas;  to  Cette  and  to  Marseilles,  25;  to  Valencia,  18;  to  Alicante, 
20;  to  Cartagena,  25;  to  Almeria,30;  to  Malaga,  36;  to  Cadiz,  42,  and 
to  Seville,  60. 

Freiglit  rates  per  1,000  kilograms,  10, 15,  and  25  pesetas  for  general 
merchandise;  for  flour,  in  bags,  from  one-half  to  1  peseta  per  bag. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  to  the  several  x>orts  are: 


To— 


Cette 

Marseilles 
Valencia. . 
Alicante . . 
Almeria  . . 

Cadiz 

SeviUe.... 


Miles. 


148 
185 
162 
228 
377 
596 
660 


To— 


Haelva  . . . 

Vigo 

Carril 

Gyon 

Santander 
Bilbao.... 


Miles. 


6(2 

1,039 
1.060 
1.275 

1,394 


Vapores  Espalin  cfe  Co, — ^The  names  and  tonnages  of  the  steamers 
composing  the  Vapores  Espalin  &  Co.  Line  are: 


Name. 


Garcia  Vinnesa. 

Andalncia 

Naevo  Valencia 


Tons. 


2,818 
a,  000 
2,800 


Name. 


Tons. 


Knevo  Estreraaduria 
Manuel  Espalin 


2,800 
2,750 


These  steamers  leave  for  Cette  and  Morseilles  every  Wednesday,  and 
for  Valencia,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Seville  every  Sunday.  The  passen- 
ger rates  are  as  follows,  meals  not  included: 


To— 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

To- 

First 
class. 

Second     Third 
class.    ,    class. 

Cette  and  Marseilles. . 
Valencia 

Peteta*. 
25 
25 

Pe»eta». 
20 
12.50 

Pegetcu. 
13 
7.50 

Malaga  and  Cadis — 
Seville 

PesttoM. 
50 
60 

Petettu. 
40 
45 

Petttat. 
25 
90 

The  freight  rates  to  Cette  and  Marseilles  are  15  francs;  to  Valencia, 
12  pesetas,  and  to  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  25  pesetas  x>er  ton. 
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The  distances  from  Baroeloua  to  the  several  ports  are: 


To~ 

HUes. 

To- 

Miles. 

Cette 

148  ! 

185 

162 

Malaga 

460 

M  arseillds 

Cadis. 

596 

Valencia 

Seville 



660 

Yharra  &  Co. — The  steamers  of  this  line  ply  between  Bilbao,  Seville, 
Barcelona,  Marseilles,  and  the  intermediate  ports. 


Cabo  San  Vincente 
Cabo  San  Antonio . 

CaboQu^o 

Cabo  Fefiaa 

CaboPaloa 

Cabo  Trafalgar.... 

CaboCreax 

CaboOrtegal 

Cabo  Boca 

Cabo  Nao 

CaboTortoaa 


2,800  I,  Cabo  San  Sebastian 

2,300      lUlica 

2,300,  Cabo  Prior....:.... 

2,300   ,  CaboSllleiro 

2,300  ,   LaCartiOa 

2,300  'i  Vizcaya 

2,300   '  Triana 

2,300  ,1  Ibaizabal 

2,800   I  Lnchana 

2, 300  ,  Cabo  Santa  Maria  . 
2,300 


2,300 
1,400 
1,200 
1.200 
1,160 
1.100 
1,000 
1,000 
050 
200 


The  steamers  leave  Bilbao  twice  a  week,  and  carry  passengers  and 
freight.    The  passenger  rates  from  Barcelona  are  as  follows  : 


To— 


Tarragona 

Valencia 

Alicante 

Cartagena 

Malaga 

Cadis 

Haelva 

Vigo  and  Carril 


First 

Tbird 

class. 

class. 

Peutaa. 

Pe§eta9. 

12.50 

5 

15 

7.60  ' 

15 

7.50  ' 

25 

12.50 

40 

20 

50 

25 

50 

25 

50 

1 

1 

25 

Almeria 

Coninna  

Ferrol 

Santanderand  Bilbao 

Palanos 

San  Feliu  do  Guixols. 

Cette 

Marseilles 


The  freight  rates  from  Barcelona  to  Cette  are  10  pesetas  per  ton,  and 
4.50  pesetas  per  cask  of  wine;  to  Marseilles,  10  pesetas  per  ton,  and 
5.50  pesetas  per  cask  of  wine. 

The  trip  to  Cette  lasts  ten  honrs  and  to  Marseilles  eighteen  honrs. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  are: 


To- 


Valencia.. 
Alicante.. 
Tarragona 
Hars^llea 


163   I  Cadiz.. 

228  >  Bilbao. 

51   '  SeviUe. 

185 


Milee. 


596 
394 
660 


Vapores  de  Tintor6  y  Oia. — The  steamers  of  this  line  are: 


Ifsme. 


Ter 

IfrancoU 


Name. 


Tintor6 
Turia.. 


Tons. 


807 
987 


Miles 

per 

bour. 


10| 
11 
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The  steamers  run  between  Spain  and  England,  but  not  on  any  fixed 
days.  They  leave  Liverpool  every  week  for  Ferrol,  Coranna,  Oorcubion, 
Eiviera,  Muros,  Marin,  Vigo,  Huelva,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Adra,  Almeria-, 
Agailas,  Cartagena,  Alicante,  Valencia,  Burridna,  Castellon,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Barcelona.  They  carry  passengers  and  freight,  bat  the  rates 
are  not  pablished. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  are: 


To- 


Malaga . . . 

Cadiz 

Cartagena 


MU68. 


469 
285 


To- 


Valencla.. 
Tarragona 
Corunna. . 


Hilee. 


182 

51 

1,140 


The  distance  from  Corunna  to  Liverpool  is  694  miles. 

Compaiiia  Bandera  Espanola. — ^The  steamers  of  this  line,  after  taking 
passengers  and  freight  from  Barcelona,  leave  Santander  every  fifteen 
days  for  Havana: 


Name. 


Oastellano. 
Catalan  ... 
Enskaro... 
Gaditana . . 
Gallego  ... 


Ket 

Horse- 

tons. 

power. 

1,022 

1 
200  1 

1.022 

200 

1,613 

250 

1,797 

400 

1,716 

850 

Name. 


Madrilelio 2,034 

Hurciano 1,527 


Navarro. 

Palentino 

Santanderino. 


2,564 
1,562 
2,017 


Horse- 
power. 


250 
400 
350 
250 
420 


Passenger  rates  to  Havana,  500,  250,  and  160  pesetas,  for  first  class, 
second  class,  and  third  class,  respectively. 

The  freight  rates  are  conventional. 

The  distance  from  Barcelona  to  Santander  is  1,354  miles,  and  from 
Santander  to  Havana,  4,093  miles. 

Larrinaga  i&  Co. — The  steamers  of  this  line  take  cargoes  of  miscel- 
laneous merchandise  to  Cuba  and  bring  back  sugar  at  conventional 
rat^s.  They  also  carry  iron  ore  from  Bilbao  to  England.  They  have 
no  fixed  time  for  sailing,  nor  do  they  carry  passengers. 


Name. 


Alava 

Bnena  Ventura 
Emiliano 


Tons. 

Horse- 
power. 

1,448 
1,155 
1,427 

250 
200  , 
280 

Name. 


Niceto 

Ramon  de  Larrinaga 
Satumina 


Horse- 
power. 

275 
320 
275 


The  distances  are:  From  Barcelona  to  Havana,  4,497  miles;  Havana 
to  Santander,  4,066  miles;  Santander  to  Liverpool,  683  miles. 

United  Steamship  Company, — This  line  has  a  fleet  of  112  steamers,  and 
it  takes  goods  at  through  rates  to  the  principal  ports  of  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  Belgium,  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Greece.  Its  main  office  is  at  Copenhagen.  These  steamers 
also  carry  passengers.  The  fare  from  Copenhagen  to  Barcelona,  or  vice 
versa,  is  $40,  first  class,  and  80  cents  a  day  for  meals. 
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The  agent  for  this  line  in  Barcelona  has  been  recently  appointed  and 
is  not  able  to  give  any  particulars  about  freight  rates  or  tonnage. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  to  the  several  ports  are  as  follows,  in 
miles:  To  Copenhagen,  2,660;  to  Hamburg,  2,251;  to  Antwerp,  1,892. 

La  Yeloce:  Navigazione  Italiana. — This  company,  which  has  its  head 
offices  at  Genoa,  has  two  lines  of  steamers  which  touch  at  Barcelona 
for  passengers  and  freight.  The  first  line  consists  of  the  steamers  (1) 
Duca  di  Qalliera^  which  runs  from  Barcelona  to  Las  Palmas,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  (2)  Vittoria^  to  Las  Palmas,  Monte- 
video, and  Buenos  Ayres;  (3)  Duchessa  di  Oenova,  to  Las  Palmas,  Mon- 
tevideo, and  Buenos  Ayres,  They  sail  from  Genoa  on  the  3d  of  every 
month. 

The  passenger  rates  are  750  to  1,000  lire,  first  class,  550  lire,  second 
class,  and  173  lire,  third  class.    Eetum  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

The  freight  rates  are  20  to  30  pesetas  per  pipe  of  wine,  and  40  pesetas 
per  cubic  meter. 

This  line  of  steamers  carries  the  mails  from  Genoa,  and  has  eight 
other  steamers  which  leave  Genoa  at  regular  intervals  for  Las  Palmas, 
St.  Vincent,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Montevideo,  Bio  Janeiro,  and  Santos, 
and  connections  may  be  made  with  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  Eio  de  la 
Plata,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  second  line  of  the  La  Yeloce  Company  consists  of  the  steamers 
Citta  di  Oenova  and  Rio  Janeiro,  They  leave  Genoa  the  1st  of  each 
month,  and  proceed  to  Barcelona,  Santa  Cruz,  La  Guayra,  Puerto 
Cabello,  Curacao,  Cartagena,  Maracaibo,  and  Colon,  where  connections 
may  be  made  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  the  ports 
of  the  Pacific. 

Passenger  rates :  From  Genoa  to  Barcelona,  50  francs  first  and  second 
class,  and  35  francs  third  class;  Genoa  to  Santa  Cruz,  175  francs  first 
class,  and  100  frs^ncs  third  class;  Genoa  to  Colon,  400  francs  first  class, 
and  200  francs  third  class.  Beturn  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  20  per 
cent  reduction. 

The  freight  rates  are  20  to  30  pesetas  for  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  40  pesetas 
per  cubic  meter. 

The  distance  from  Barcelona  to  Genoa  is  357  miles. 

This  line  carries  the  mails  from  Genoa. 

Hamburg-American  Line, — ^This  line  is,  indirectly,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  lines  to  Spain.  The  steamers  calling  at  Gibraltar  and  Genoa 
are  the  following: 


Name. 


Werra 

Fnlda 

KaUer  Wilhelm 


Tons. 

Hone- 1 
power. 

4,8U 
4,814 
6,901 

1 
6,300 
6,300 
6,500 

Kame. 


Spree 

Kormanoia 
Columbia.. 


6,963 
8,716 

7,578 


Tlorfie- 
power. 

13.000 
16,000 
13,000 


Many  American  passengers  leave  these  steamers  at  Gibraltar  and 
travel  through  Spain,  or,  after  traveling  through  Spain,  meet  them  at 
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Gibraltar  and  proceed  on  them  homeward.  Probably  within  a  few  years 
all  the  great  Atlantic  passenger  lines  will  detail  steamers  to  convey 
passengers  directly  to  the  great  Mediterranean  ports,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  expect  our  trade  to  increase,  and  especially  with  Spain,  which 
refuses  to  be  drawn  into  "entangling  alliances''  with  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  see  the  advantages  that  will  accrue 
to  her  if  she  can  establish  close  commercial  relations  with  the  Uuited 
States,  which  is  the  only  other  great  power  that  always  avoids  entan- 
gling alliances,  and  that,  consequently,  can  with  the  most  sincerity 
oflFer  or  reciprocate  permanent  friendship. 

Miscellaneous  steamers, — Besides  all  the  steamers  heretofore  named, 
there  are  many  coal  steamers  that  come  to  Barcelona,  more  or  less 
regularly,  from  England  and  Italy,  and  many  "tramp"  steamers  that 
bring  wheat  from  Eussia,  codfish  from  Norway,  and  wood,  cotton,  and 
petroleum  from  the  United  States. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  are  three  lines  of  railway  connecting  Barcelona  with  other 
European  cities:  (1)  Tarragona,  Barcelona  and  Frontier  of  France 
Railway;  (2)  Barcelona  and  Saragossa  Railway,  and  (3)  Barcelona, 
Beus  and  Saragossa  Railway  (new  line).  These  three  lines  are  owned 
by  private  corporations,  but  they  receive  a  subvention  from  the  Spanish 
Government  on  condition  that  they  carry  the  mails.  They  are  each 
single  track,  broad  gauge.  The  cars  of  Spanish  and  French  railways 
can  not,  therefore,  pass  into  each  other's  territory. 

The  first  railway  in  Spain  was  built  in  1848,  between  Barcelona  and 
Mataro,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  From  that  time  until  1890,  9,775  kilo- 
meters (6,074  miles)  of  railway  were  opened  to  the  public. 

Tarragona,  Barcelona  and  Frontier  of  France  Railway. — ^The  route  of 
this  railway  follows  the  sea  closely  and  is  very  picturesque.  The  dis- 
tance from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona  is  63  miles,  and  from  Barcelona 
to  Port  Bon  103  miles.  N"o  groat  natural  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come in  the  constuction  of  this  ]ine. 

Passenger  rates  from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona  are  12.21, 9.51,  and  6.11 
pesetas,  for  first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class,  respectively. 

There  are  five  passenger  trains  daily  to  Tarragona,  one  of  which  is  an 
express  that  covers  the  distance  in  two  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes. 
The  other  four  trains  cover  the  distance  in  from  three  to  four  hours 
To  Port  Bon,  on  the  frontier,  there  are  two  trains  daily,  and  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Saturday  an  additional  train  for  first-class  pas- 
sengers, which  leaves  Barcelona  at  6  p.  m.  and  makes  the  journey  in 
four  hours,  while  the  other  trains  take  from  five  to  six  hours.  At  the 
French  frontier  connections  are  made  with  trains  for  Bordeaux,  Paris, 
and  Marseilles.  A  curious  fact  is  that  the  express  trains  frx)m  Barce- 
lona do  not  carry  the  mails,  either  on  this  or  on  the  Saragossa  line. 
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The  passenger  rates  from  Barceloua  to  Port  Bon  are  22.15, 16.77,  and 

10.71  pesetas,  for  first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class,  respectively. 

Barcelona  and  Saragassa  Railway. — ^There  are  three  express  trains 
every  week,  one  mail,  and  one  mixed  train  every  day,  and  an  average 

of  three  freight  trains  every  day  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  being  219  miles.  From  Saragossa  to 
Madrid  the  distance  is  221  miles,  making  the  entire  distance  irom 
Barcelona  to  Madrid  440  miles.  Heretofore  this  has  been  the  shortest 
line  to  Madrid,  and  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  journey  on  the 
express  train  was  twenty  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes,  but  on  the  1st 
of  July,  a  new  line,  hereinafter  described,  will  be  opened,  and  the  time 
wUl  be  shortened  by  about  five  hours. 

Freight  rates  per  1,000  kilograms  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  are: 
Express  (grande  vitesse),  first  class,  65  centavos;^  second  class,  42 
ceutavos;  third  class,  35  centavos;  fourth  class,  31^  centavos,  and  fifth 
class,  25  centavos.  Freight  train  (petite  vitesse),  first  class,  32  centa- 
vos; second  class,  21  centavos;  third  class,  17^  centavos;  fourth  class, 
15J  centavos,  and  fifth  class,  12^  centavos. 

The  average  passenger  rates  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  between 
intermediate  points  are  as  follows:  Slow  trains,  10, 7^,  and  4^  centavos 
for  first,  second,  and  third  class,  respectively,  and  12, 8^,  and  4^  centa- 
vos on  fast  trains. 

From  Barcelona  to  Saragossa  the  rates  are  42.10,  31.10,  and  23.16 
pesetas  for  first,  second,  and  third  class,  respectively,  and  fi:om  Barce- 
lona to  Madrid,  81.90,  62.45,  and  42.10  pesetas. 

Betum  tickets  can  be  procured  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

At  Monistrol,  a  station  on  this  line,  passengers  alight  who  desire 
to  ascend  to  the  Monastery  of  Montserrat,  which  is  situated  about  half- 
way up  the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  distance  from  Barcelona 
to  Monistrol  is  31^  miles,  and  of  the  three  trains  that  go  there  daily, 
only  one  succeeds  in  covering  it  in  two  hours.  The  distance  from 
Monistrol  to  the  monastery  is  4^  miles,  and  the  time  required  to  cover  it 
is  just  one  hour.  The  trains  that  make  this  ascent  are  modeled  after 
those  used  on  the  Rigi,  and  they  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  line 
was  opened  two  years  ago.  About  80,000  persons  visit  Montserrat  every 
year,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  delightful 
of  European  excursions. 

Barcelonaj  Revs  and  Saragossa  Railway, — ^This  new  line  to  Saragossa 
was  opened  on  the  1st  of  July,  1894.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Tar- 
ragona, Barcelona  and  Frontier  of  France  Railway  Company  and 
connected  two  branches  of  their  line  already  in  operation — that  from 
Barcelona  to  Bens  and  that  from  Saragossa  to  Puebla  de  Hijar,  thus 
making  a  through  line  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa.  The  distance 
from  Barcelona  to  Reus  is  106  kilometers  (66.7  miles),  and  from  Reus 
to  Saragossa,  235  kilometers  (146.4  miles).    The  number  of  tunnels  on 

>  100  oentavos= 1  peeeta;  1  peseta ^  19.8  oeats. 
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this  line  is  76,  the  total  length  of  which  is  22  kilometers  (13.6  miles). 
The  longest  tunnel  is  4,000  meters  (13,123  feet),  and  the  shortest  is  20 
meters  (65.4  feet).  The  bridges  number  27,  and  are  between  20  and  300 
meters  (65.42  to  984  feet)  long  and  5  to  30  meters  (16.4  to  98.4  feet)  high. 
There  are  also  10  viaducts,  of  from  100  to  230  meters  (328  to  820.2  feet) 
long  and  from  20  to  40  meters  (65.4  to  131.2  feet)  high.  There  are  in  all 
16  stations  on  the  line.  The  passenger  and  freight  rates  have  not  yet 
been  announced  or  arranged.  The  express  trains  leave  Madrid  for  Bar- 
celona on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  will 
arrive  at  Barcelona  the  following  morning  at  11.13;  returning  &om 
Barcelona  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  at  6.31,  and  arriving 
at  Madrid  at  11.45  the  following  morning.  There  are  sleeping  and 
dining  cars  on  these  trains. 

The  distances  from  Barcelona  are:  To  Tarragona,  63  miles;  to  Valen- 
cia, 234;  to  Saragossa,  219;  to  Madrid,  440;  to  Lisbon,  987;  to  Geroaa, 
61;  and  to  Port-Bon,  63  miles. 

As  there  are  few  competitive  lines  of  railway  in  Spain,  the  freight  rates 
are  very  high — in  fact  one  commonly  hears  the  statement  made  that  it 
costs  more  to  bring  goods  to  Barcelona  from  Saragossa  than  it  does  from 
England.  Our  American  exporters,  therefore,  can  not  hope  to  do  much 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Spain.  The  high  rates  for  freight  and  the 
slowness  of  the  trains  account  for  the  lack  of  development  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  for  much  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

HIGHWAYS. 

In  Spain,  country  roads  or  highways  are  either  national  or  provincial. 
The  national  roads  are  paid  for  by  the  nation  and  the  provincial  are 
constructed  under  the  management  of  the  provincial  committees,  who 
spend  no  fixed  sum  during  any  term  of  years,  but  such  isums  as,  firom 
time  to  time,  their  work  requires.  The  national  roads  are  good,  but  the 
provincial  roads  vary.  Those  in  the  wealthier  provinces  are  equal  to 
the  national  roads,  while  those  in  the  poorer  provinces  are  not  infre- 
quently execrable.  The  material  used  is  principally  small,  hard  stone, 
sometimes  granite,  sometimes  limestone,  and  sometimes  sandstone,  and 
the  system  of  construction  is  always  that  conceived  by  Macadam. 
The  cost  of  construction  depends  on  the  kind  of  stone  used  and  on 
the  distance  it  is  drawn,  but  it  never  rises  above  32  cents  nor  falls  below 
21  cents  per  square  meter  (10.7642  square  feet)  for  an  average  thickness 
of  20  centimeters  (16  inches).  ^As  the  Province  of  Barcelona  is  the 
wealthiest  in  Spain,  its  roads  are  among  the  best,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  They  do  not  yet  compare  favorably  with  the  roads 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  or  England. 

The  most  important  highway  that  traverses  the  Province  of  Barce- 
lona is  that  from  Madrid  to  France,  by  way  of  La  Junquera.  This  was 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  varies  in  width  between  10 
and  20  meters  (32.7  and  66.6  feet).    Its  total  length,  from  Madrid  to 
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Barcelona,  is  626  kilometers  (389  miles),  93.187  kilometers  (57.9  miles) 
being  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona.  This  is  a  highway  of  the  first 
class. 

The  highway  from  Tan*agona  to  Barcelona,  40.737  kilometers  (26.4 
miles)  in  length,  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona;  that  from  Manresato 
Oerona,  of  which  47.108  kilometers  (29.8  miles)  are  already  constructed 
in  the  Province  of  Barcelona,  and  31.57  kilometers  (19.6  miles)  remain 
to  be  constmcted;  and  that  from  Barcelona  to  liibas,  of  which  95  kilo- 
meters (59  miles)  are  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona,  belong  to  the  second 
class.    Their  width  varies  from  8  to  16  meters  (26.2  to  63  feet). 

There  are  many  roads  of  the  third  class,  but  they  are  unimportant, 
except  locally. 

As  freight  rates  are  so  high  in  Spain  people  who  move  their  household 
goods  not  infrequently  convey  them  even  to  such  distant  points  as  Mad- 
rid and  Paris  in  large  furniture  vans. 

As  a  rule,  the  highways  in  this  province  are  lined  with  plane  trees 
of  tender  years  and  are  only  occasionally  favored  with  rain,  so  they  are 
used  for  business  rather  than  for  pleasure. 

Hebbebt  W.  Bowen,  Consul. 
Heney  W.  Mabtin,  Vice- Consul. 

SPAHISH  STEAM  MARINE. 

In  point  of  tonnage,  Spain  ranks  seventh  among  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  world,  with  760  vessels  above  100  tons  net,  steam  and  sail, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  547,358.  The  coast  of  Spain  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  fine  natural  harbors,  which  have  conduced  in  a  high 
degree  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  following  is  a  list,  with  some  particulars,  of  the  steam  fleets  of 
Spain : 

Compama  Transatldntica  (Barcelona  and  Cadiz). — Thirty-two  steam- 
ers; trade  with  Puerto  Bico,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Kew  York,  Liverpool, 
Philippine  Islands,  River  Plate,  and  Africa;  gross  tonnage  of  fleet, 
100,000;  subsidized  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  conveyance  of 
mail. 

FinilloSj  Saenz  &  Go.  (Cadiz). — Five  steamers;  run  to  Puerto  Eico, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States;  these  vessels  are  of  large  ton- 
nage and  maintain  a  sea  speed  of  12  knots. 

F.  Prats  &  Go.  (Barcelona). — Five  steamers,  2,000  tons  each;  same 
itinerary  as  the  Pinillos,  Saenz  &  Co.  Line. 

M.  M.  de  Aarrotegui  (Bilbao). — Seven  steamers;  same  itinerary  as  the 
two  preceding  lines.    Freight  boats. 

Compania  de  N'avegacion  La  Flecha  (Bilbao). — Seven  steamers; 
itinerary,  to  Liverpool  and  then  the  same  as  the  three  preceding  lines. 
Freight  boats. 
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Hijo  de  J,  Jover  y  Serra  (Barcelona). — One  steamer,  2,000  tons;  itin- 
erary, Spain,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Caba. 

J.  Jover  y  Costa, — One  steamer  2,000  tons;  itinerary,  Spain  to  Puerto 
Bico  and  Cuba. 

Sodedad  de  NavegacUm  e  Industria  (Barcelona). — Four  steamers; 
itinerary,  Spain  to  Canary  Islands. 

La  Betica  Umpressa  de  Navegaeion  d  Vapor  (Seville). — Twelve  steam- 
ers; itinerary,  Spain  to  England  and  Germany.    Freight  boats. 

Oompama  jifaritima  (Barcelona). — Eighteen  steamers:  itinerary,  Eng- 
land and  Spanish  coasting  trade.  Freight  boats.  This  and  preceding 
line  belong  to  Macaudrew  &  Co.,  of  London. 

P.  M,  Tintore  &  Co,  (Barcelona).-*— Four  steamers;  itinerary,  Spain 
and  England.    Freight  boats. 

Compania  Bilbaina  de  NavegOiCion  (Bilbao). — Six  steamers;  itinerary, 
Bilbao  to  England.    Mineral  boats. 

J,  M,  Martinez  de  his  Bivas  (Bilbao). — Three  steamers;  itinerary, 
Bilbao  to  England.    Mineral  boats. 

Sons  of  Thomas  Haynes  (Cadiz). — Eight  steamers;  itinerary,  Spain  to 
North  AMca.    Freight  boats. 

Soeiedad  Islefia  Maritima  (La  Palma  and  Majorca). — Five  steamers; 
itinerary,  Barcelona  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Soeiedad  Mahonesa  de  Vapores  (Mahon). — ^Three  steamers;  itinerary, 
Barcelona  to  Baleric  Islands. 

Tbarro  &  Co,  (Seville). — Twenty-one  steamers.    Coasting  trade. 

Olavarriay  Loza  &  Co,  (Gijon). — Five  steamers.    Coasting  trade. 

Meliton^  Gonzalez  &  Co.  (Gijon). — Five  steamers.    Coasting  trade 

Espalia  &  Co,  (Seville). — Five  steamers.    Coasting  trade. 

Compania  Valenoiana  de  Kavegacion  (Valencia). — ^J^'ive  steamers. 
Coasting  trade. 

Among  Spanish  steamship  lines,  the  Compania  Transatl4ntica  stands 

preeminent.    Twenty  steamers  of  this  line  maintain  a  service  speed  of 

12  knots  or  over,  while  the  latest  additions  average  14}  to  15  knota. 

These  fast  boats  are  fitted  up  as  armed  cruisers,  as  the  company  is 

under  contract  for  the  transportation  of  all  official  passengers,  troops, 

and  stores.    It  should  be  noted  to  their  credit  that  the  mail  service  is 

performed  with  marked  regnlarity. 

Chas.  L.  Adams, 

Consul, 
Cadiz,  March  5, 1895. 
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GIBRALTAR. 

RAILWAYS. 

Gibraltar  has  no  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Oontinent  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  in  close  connection  with  Algeciras,  a  Spanish  seaport 
town  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  at  a  dis- 
tance by  sea  of  5  miles,  or  10  miles  by  land,  where  a  railway  has  recently 
been  opened  for  public  passengers  and  freight  trafOic  under  the  Spanish 
railroad  laws  and  requirements. 

This  railroad  starts  from  the  Algeciras  pier  station  on  the  coast, 
opposite  Gibraltar,  and  terminates  at  Bobadilla,  where  it  makes  connec- 
tion with  the  Andalusian  railways,  thereby  opening  up  direct  communi- 
cation by  rail  with  Spain,  France,  and  other  European  countries. 

The  line  to  Bobadilla  JuDction  from  Algeciras  is  about  110  miles  long. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  company  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Jjondon. 

The  daily  service  of  the  line,  which  has  only  one  track,  consists  of  six 
passenger  trains — ^two  through  and  four  local  trains.  There  are  twenty- 
two  stations  on  the  road  between  Algeciras  and  Bobadilla. 

The  line  passes  through  a  rich  country  of  vineyards,  orchards,  cork- 
wood, etc.,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  as  charming  as  it  is  varied. 
It  is  in  good  working  order,  but  on  about  one-third  of  the  route  from 
Algeciras  toward  Rondo,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  becomes 
boggy  during  heavy  rains,  near  the  side  of  hills,  landslips  sometimes 
occur,  which  cause  a  slight  interruption  in  the  throagh  traffic.  Meaa- 
nres,  however,  are  constantly  being  taken  to  obviate  this  transitory 
difficalty  by  laying  down  many  tons  of  stone  to  form  a  firmer  founda- 
tion wherever  required. 

By  this  railway  route,  the  distance  between  London  and  Gibraltar 
can  now  be  covered  under  three  days. 

Correspondence  for  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  is  forwarded  daily 
by  this  route.  The  mails  are  conveyed  to  and  brought  over  from 
Algeciras  by  a  steam  launch  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  British 
post-office;  besides,  steamers  under  the  Spanish  flag  are  constantly  run- 
ning between  both  ports  in  connection  with  the  trains  daily  departing 
from  and  arriving  at  the  Algeciras  pier  station,  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers,  luggage,  and  traffic  in  general. 

This  railway  route  is  daily  increasing  in  popularity  among  travelers 
in  general,  and  especially  with  the  numerous  tourists  who  are  continu- 
ally arriving  at  Gibraltar  direct  from  New  York  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  steamships,  and  desire  to  visit  Morocco  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  before  proceeding  to  the  northern 
cities  of  Europe. 
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OCEAN  LINES. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company y  with  its  headquarters 
at  Bremen,  has  a  fortnightly  line  of  steamers  plying  between  'Sew  York, 
Oenoa,  and  Naples,  calling  at  Gibraltar  to  land  and  embark  passengers 
on  their  outward  and  inward  trips. 

The  following  are  their  names:  Kaiser  Wilhelm  11,  of  6,991  gross 
tons  and  6,500  horsepower;  Spree,  6,963  gross  tons  and  12,500  horse- 
power; Fulda,  4,814  gross  tons  and  6,300  horsepower,  and  the  Werra, 
4,814  gross  tons  and  6,300  horsepower. 

The  time  of  passage  consumed  by  these  steamships  is  about  eight 
and  one-balf  days  from  2!^ew  York  to  Gibraltar,  and  eleven  days  to 
Genoa  or  Naples.  They  offer  excellent  accommodations  for  first  and 
second  cabin  passengers,  and  have  spacious  room  for  a  large  number 
of  steerage  passengers  or  emigrants. 

This  company  has  three  other  steamships  in  the  same  service,  but 
they  are  principally  engaged  in  conveying  freight  and  carrying  steer- 
age passengers.  The  names  of  these  steamships  are:  Kron  Prinz 
Frederick  Wilhelm,  of  2,395  tons  gross  and  1,150  horsepower;  Weser,  of 
2,823  tons  gross  and  1,300  horsepower,  and  the  Neckar,  of  3,250  tons 
gross  and  3,250  horsepower. 

The  accommodation  for  first  cabin  passengers  by  these  steamships 
does  not  equal  that  of  the  other  steamships  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany mentioned  above;  besides,  they  generally  consume  twelve  days 
in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  this  port. 

The  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company  also  runs,  bimonthly, 
one  of  the  following  steamships  between  New  York  and  Naples,  calling 
at  Gi))raltar:  Suevia,  of  3,609  tons  gross;  Wieland,  of  3,502  tons  gross, 
and  the  Gellert,  of  3,533  tons  gross. 

Service  of  different  lines, — ^Among  the  advantages  which  these  Ger- 
man steamships  afford  passengers  and  shippers  of  cargo,  are  punctuality 
in  their  departures  and  arrivals  at  each  port  and  quick  passage  across 
the  ocean,  being  quite  an  improvement  over  the  services  of  the  long- 
established  British  Anchor  Line,  and  the  Italian  Florio  and  Eubattino 
companies,  whose  steamships  still  continue  running  on  similar  voyages, 
though  they  have  lost  much  of  the  patronage  formerly  enjoyed. 

During  the  year  1893,  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamships  which 
called  at  this  port  from  Italian  ports  on  their  way  to  the  United  States 
carried  18,390  passengers,  chiefly  emigrants;  the  British  Anchor  Line 
steamships,  14,622  passengers,  and  the  Italian  Florio  and  Bubattino 
steamships,  7,914  passengers. 

HOEATIO  I.   SpRAGUE, 

Consuk 
Gibe  ALT  AE,  3£ay  20, 1895. 
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GERMANY. 

EXPLANATORY  BEPOBT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  rex>ort  coQcerning  Highways  of  Oommerce, 
circular  of  instructions  in  regard  to  which  reached  me  March  2, 1895. 
Answer  has  been  delayed  until  to-day  in  order  to  send  the  quarterly 
issue  of  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs,  just  published,  which  contains 
the  figures  for  the  seaport  commerce  of  G^ermany  for  the  year  1893. 

The  circular  of  instruction  dates  back  to  the  spring  of  1894,  but 
was  not  answered  owing  to  the  confusion  in  the  office  after  the  death 
of  Consul-General  Edwards.  No  copy  of  the  circular  was  found  by 
me  in  the  archives. 

I  note  that  the  principal  consular  officers  have  replied  to  the  circular 
and  in  view  of  the  trouble  which  repetitions  would  give,  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  I  be  Informed  what  has  been  covered  by  their  reports, 
in  order  that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  may  fill  any  gaps  left  by  them. 

Meantime,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  very  complete  railway  map 
of  Germany,  just  issued  here  by  Prof.  W.  Liebenow,  which  contains 
the  latest  information  on  the  -subject.*  I  also  send  a  compilation  of 
tlie  more  important  statistics  of  the  railways  of  Germany  for  1893 
(Uebersichtliche  Zusammen-Stellung  der  wichtigsten  Angaben  der 
deutschen  Eisenbahn- Statistik)  which  is  an  official  publication  contain- 
ing maps  as  well  as  text.  This  appeared  last  year.  A  fourth  inclosure 
covers  the  movement  of  vessels  on  inland  waters  in  Germany  during 
1893  (Die  BinnenSchiffahrt  im  Jahre  1893:  BerUn,  1895),  which  is  a 
Government  publication. 

Trusting  that  these  publications  will  be  of  use  to  those  interested, 

and  hoping  to  receive  more  specific  instructions  in  accordance  with 

the  suggestion  above, 

I  am,  etc., 

Chables  db  Kay, 

Gimsul' General, 
Beblin,  June  13,  1895. 

The  above  report  was  received  by  the  Department  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  as  the  matter  for  "Highways  of  Commerce"  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  it  was  impossible  to  wait  until  a  reply  could 
be  obtained  from  Gonsul-General  De  Kay  to  the  additional  instructions 
asked  for.  The  German  publications  have  been  utilized  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  preparation  of  the  following  reports. 


I  Filed  in  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State. 

533a ^20 
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OCEAN   LINES. 

The  following  table  from  tbe  official  publication  transmitted  by 
Consul-General  De  Kay  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  with  registered 
tonnage,  belonging  to  the  different  States  of  the  German  Empire  hav- 
ing seaports,  and  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen: 

German  vessels  plying  between  German  counlries. 


DiBtricts. 


Prussia. 


VeS'       Registered 
sels.  tons. 


Mecklenbnrg- 
Scbwerin. 


Oldenbarg. 


Arrived  and  departed  from— 

The  Pnissiaii  Baltic  district ,  19, 628 

Tlie  Prussian  North  8ea  district. . '  38, 007 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin ,       447 

Oldenburg 3,237 

Lubeck 1,338 

Bremen 1, 805 

Hamburg I    1,761 


Total 66,823 


Yes-   I  Registered 
sels.  tons. 


1, 889, 503 

1,516,903 

41,196 

88,582 

123,068 

156, 254 

369,463 


4,184,969 


Retcistered 
tons. 


11,074 

54.728 

520 

20,171 


2.421 
18,583 


107,477 


Ariived  in  and  soiled  from—  i 

Baltic  district,  1893 21,413 

1889. 24,338 

North  Sea  district,  1893 ;  45, 410 

1889 '  38,897 


2,053,767 
1. 896,  679 
2, 131, 202 
1,266,684 


900 

810 

101 

65 


Lubeck. 


50,409 

133 

59,348 

81 

4,936 

3,741 

3,334 

3,072 

11. 5M 
7.133 

95,883 
74.859 


Bremen. 


Hamburg.       |  German  Empire. 


Districts 


!  Vos- 
I  sels. 


Arrived  and  departed  j¥om — 
The  Prussian  Baltic  dis- 
trict   

The  Prussian  North  Sea 

district 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin . . . 

Oldenburg 

Lubeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


Ves- 
sels. 


1,329 


126,639 
"4,'995 


2 
1 


63 

1,787 


364 

1,380 

42 

176 

2 


1,290 


Total i  1,489  I    133,484  I  3,254 


Arrived  in  and  sailed  from —    ' 

Baltic  district,  1893 1, 486 

1889 1  1,299 

North  Sea  district,  1893. . .  i  3 

1889...,  1 


70, 342         444 


94,794  ,  22.317 


94;  511  '  1,542       304,046     44,069 
2, 132  11  870  I        945 

4,445         279         29,101  ',    4,624 

182  i 1,533 

I  1,274  i    302,731      3,223 

293,496  ' I I    3,280 


465, 108  ,  3, 550  I     731, 541     79, 991 


131,634 

408 

97, 390 

280 

1,850 

2,846 

35 

1,931 

72,656 

32, 324 

392, 452 

227, 515 


455 

427 

3,095 

1,513 


I 


95,664 

74,560 

635,877 

255,604 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


2,230,084 

1, 971, 735 
56,113 
143,332 
129,527 
463.493 
683,640 


5,677,924 


24,795 
27,235 
55,196 
45,479 


2, 415, 724 
2, 167, 424 
3,262.200 
1,828,031 
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German  veweU  arriving  in  and  sailing  from  German  parU. 


CountrieA  of  or]g;iii  wad 
dMtinAtloii. 


Siiropean  Ruaala: 

Od  the  White  Sea  and 

Arctic  Ocean 

On  the  Baltic 

Sweden 

Norway,  with  Spitzbergen 

Denmark,* with  Iceland  and 
Faroe  Islands 

G  reat  Britain  and  Ireland  a 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain,  with  Gibraltar  and 
Portogal,  including  the 
Azores 

lUly  and  Malta 

Austria- Hungary 

European  Turkey  and 
Greece 

Bonmania  and  Russia  on 
the  Black  Sea 

Not  Hpecified 

British  North  America  on 
the  Atlantic,  including 
Greenland 

Vnited  States  of  America 
on  the  Atlantic 

Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica ou  the  Atlantic 

West  India  Islands 

South  America  on  the  At- 
lantic, north  of  Brazil 

Brazil 

South  America  on  the  At* 
lantic,  south  of  Brazil 

Chile  and  other  South 
American  countries  on 
the  Paoiiic 

Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica on  the  Pacific 

United  States  of  America 
and  British  America  on 
the  Pacific 

Africa  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea 

Cape  Colony,  with  Natal. . . 

Africa  on  the  Atlantic, 
including  the  German 
Protectorate 

Africa  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Bed  Sea,  inclnding 
the  German  Protectorate . 

Asia  on  the  Mediterranean 
uid  Black  seas 

Asia  and  the  East  Indies, 
with  the  Indian  Islands. . 

China,  Japan,  and  Eastern 
Asia 

Australia  and  Pacific 
Ocean  islands,  including 
German  Protectorate 


Arrived. 


1898. 


Vessels 
(voy- 
ages) 


Regls- 
ered 
tons 


1889. 


Vessels  Regis- 
(voy-  i  tered 
ages).  J     tons. 


5  2.596 

400       15«,847 
1, 307       215, 840 
19,319 


ITO 

2,030 

2,718 

252 

200 

106 


121 
58 
18 

31 

21 


26 

488 

33 
72 

8 
99 


278,223  , 
1, 296, 167 

73,872  I 
117,417  , 

68,471  , 


73,005 
73, 162  I 
21,440 

42,431 

24,936 


I 


7  '   3,228 

785  I  287.680 

1,111  :  146,952 

232  I   21,537 

2, 120  I  244, 322 

3,174  1,505,762 

413  I   79,001 

216  ,  116,907 

117  I   62,111 


54,159 

1,210.555 

38,777 
92,085 

5,088 
151,906 


96  I  159,969 


111 
7 


3 
2 


667 

fl6 

5 

78 

41 


171, 059 
4,212 

960 

2,387 
2,019 


104 
41 
13 


17 
6 


16 

495 

37 
60 

6 
126 

42 


*  129 
10 

2 
1 


53,523 
43,230 
10,606 

1,958 

17,996 
47 


23,052 

975,650 

29,852 
67,854 

2,063 
193,436 

74,131 

137.529 
5,295 

1,729 
753 


69, 930  <   c  38  I   89, 141 


25,690  I 

I 
5,617 

147,432 

88,483 


28  I   64,292 


7 
2 

49 
39 


3,002 

323 

65,434 

70,243 


h  17    26, 323 


Sailed. 


1893. 


1889. 


Vessels 
(voy- 
ages). 


0 

641 

1,104 

213 

2,343 

2.345 

857 

158 

184 


83 
46 
19 

34 

11 
7 


I 


Regis- 

Vesselb 

tered 

(voy. 

tons. 

ages). 

2.609 

6 

307,444 

1,086 

274.624 

881 

41,749 

233 

291,922 

2,258 

1. 143, 738 

2,739 

147, 065 

450 

86.561 

207 

88, 926 

129 

46,300 

99 

49,544 

.18 

20,418 

17 

43,028 

1 

30 

501 

31 
59 

11 
181 

92 


13,165 
222 


60,677 

1,250,615 

45,330 
86, 051 

3,041  j 
164.412  I 

153.081 


78   126, 192 


8 


6,505 


15 
16 


21 

467 

34 
53 

25 
150 

63 


I 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


3,519 

474,495 

177, 172 

30,335 

227.990 

1,271,968 

112.406 

106,356 

62,935 


45,696 
40,688 
14,996 

41 

16,585 
810 


30,564 

967,525 

34,674 
74,394 

7.179 
206,864 

101,220 


85        102,689 


11 


5,079 


1.906 


6  5,469 

d69  I  71.815 

gl8  '  24,664 

I 

3  <  3.509 

56  !  112, 889 

47  97,908 

i35  72, 250 


3 

e44 

8 

4 

23 

45 


997 

45,033 

6,790 

593 

35,062 

73.909 


48  68,408 


a  In  the  figures  tor  1889  the  traflic  with  Heligoland,  which  island  was  then  owned  by  Great  Britain, 
» included  (186  vessels  of  38.283  registered  tons  arrived  from  there,  and  199  vfssels  of  38.989  regis- 
^Ttd  tons  sailed  thither),  b  Of  this  number  2  were  vessels  of  1,304  registered  tons,  which  arrived  from 
ports  of  the  German  protecttorates  in  Africa  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  o  Of  these  1  was  a  vessel  of  1,286 
registered  tons,  which  arrived  from  ports  of  the  German  protectorates  in  Africa  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  d  Of  these  1  was  a  vessel  of  1.079  registered  tons,  which  sailed  to  ports  of  the  German  pro- 
tectorates in  Africa  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  eOf  these  3  were  vessels  of  2,614  registered  tons,  which 
•ailed  to  ports  of  the  German  protectorates  in  Africa  in  the  AtUntic  Ocean.  /Among  these  were  13 
^easels  of  24,()68  registered  tons,  which  arrived  from  ports  of  the  German  protectorates  in  Africa  in 
tK  r?^^'^  Ocean,  j^  Among  these  were  12  vessels  of  22,271  registered  tons,  which  sailed  to  ports  of 
!'~*^OTman  protectorates  in  Africa  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  h  Among  these  were  2  vessels  of  883  regis- 
th  Tt^**^  wnich  arrived  from  ports  of  the  German  protectorates  m  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  of 
^ne  Pacific  Ocean,  t Among  these  was  1  vessel  of  410  registered  tons,  which  sailed  to  ports  of  the 
vennau  protectorates  in  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Vessels  to  or  from  Oerman  ports. 


Arrived  from — 


Year. 


i  Europe,  exclaaive  of 
I  Germany. 


Countriee  not  in 
Europe. 


1893. 
1889. 


Veaeels 
(voyagee), 

7,435 
8,358 


Registered,   Vessels 
tons.       (voyages), 


2.462,735 
2, 594, 956 


■I 


1,181 
1,076 


Registered 
tons. 


Sailed  to- 


Earope,  exolnsive  of ' 
Germany.  \ 


Countries  not  in 
Europe. 


Vessels    iRegistered,   Vessels    Registet^ed 


2,294,620 
1,717,819 


(voyages). 

7,551 
8,175 


tons.        (voyages).'      ions. 


2, 557, 405 
2,585,992 


1,175 
1,006 


2,284.408 
1,760,876 


PORTS   OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

According  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1895,  the  shipping  at  the 
seven  principal  x>orts  of  the  German  Empire  in  1892  was  as  follows : 


Porta. 


Number.  I  Tonnage. 


Hamburg:  a 

Entered . 

Cleared.. 
Stettin : 

Entered . 

Cleared.. 
Bremen :  b 

Entered . 

Cleared.. 
Kiel: 

Enten  d . 

Claareil.. 


8,829 
9,067  ' 

3, 762 
3,700 


5,683,353 
5,742,821 

1,233,541 
1, 230, 486 


3,096  I     1,358,191 
8,060  ,     1,350,855 


3,611 
3,634 


Ports. 

'  Lubeck:  c 

Entered 

Cleared 

Neufahrwasser  (Dantcig) : 

£ntore<l 

Cleared 

Konigsberg: 

Entered 

Cleared 


59],  680 
580.726 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

2,425 
2,427 

516,963 
524,236 

1.582 
1,576 

584,478 
577,098 

1,330 
1,397 

897,556 
436,448 

a  Including  Cuxhaven.  h  Including  Bremertaaven  and  Vegeeaok.  e  Including  Travemunde. 

OCEAN  MAIL   STEAMERS. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Unitea  States  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion for  1894,  under  the  heading,  ''Ocean  Mail  Compensation  and 
Subsidies,"  pp.  99, 100,  the  following  information  as  to  the  steamship 
lines  of  Germany  is  given  : 

Less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  net  tonnage  of  Germany's  merchant  marine  receives 
direct  subsidies  from  the  imperial  treasury  for  carrying  the  mails.  The  German 
merchant  marine  for  1893  comprised  3,728  vesHels  of  1,511,579  register  (net)  tons. 
Nineteen  steamships  of  51,800  register  tons  received  direct  postal  subsidies  to  the 
amount  of  4,990,000  marks  (mark  =  23.8  cents),  in  round  numbers  $1,240,000.  The 
distance  traversed  was  999,622  miles,  making  the  average  payment  per  mile  $1.25. 
In  response  to  Uie  inquiry  of  this  Bureau,  through  the  proper  official  channels,  the 
German  imperial  foreign  office  has  furnished  the  following  st-atement  of  details  of 
the  operations  of  the  German  postal  subsidy  law  in  force  April,  1894  : 


Con*Tacting 
coiiipasy. 


Roates. 


Trips 
per 
an- 
num. 


North  'lerman  ' 
Lloyd. 


GennitQ  Kasi 
Aitiui-Ham- 
Hnrf  Line. 


1.  Brcanerhaven-Shanghai 

2.  Hongkong- Yokohama  . 

3.  Singapore-New  Gninea 

4.  Bremerhavon-  Sydney . . 

1.  Hoinbarg-Natal 


Mile.M 

per 

unuam. 


Number  and  reg- 

later  (net)  tonna«o  i  «^^     Snhaidtr 

required. 


2.  Dar-OB-Balaam-German 

coast  porta. 

3.  MozamDique-Portuguese 

coast  iiorto. 


13     300,534  I  5atlea8U,500reg. 

I  I        ister  tons. 

13  I    44,096  I  1  at  least  l,&00reg- 
I       ister  tons,  a 

6  '    48,327    do 

13     340,730     5at  least  3,000  reg. 

I  ister  tons. 

13  ;  230,965  I  4  at  least  2,200  reg- 

I        ister  tons. 
13       15. 605     1  at  least  500  reg- 

I                I        ister  tons. 
13       19,305    do 


Knots.. 

12    ' 

I 

114 

9 
lU 

lOi 

(h)     \ 
(6) 


Markt. 


4,090.000 


900,000 


Total 


84     999. 622 


I 


19  at  least  51,800    j    4,990,000 

register  tons.      [  I 


a  One  reserve  for  lines  2  and  8. 


6  Connecting  with  main  line. 
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The  foreign  office  states  that  the  same  arrangement  was  in  force  during  1893.  The 
German  subsidy  law,  under  which  the  arrangement  with  the  East  African-Hamburg 
line  ezistjj^  was  enacted  February  1, 1890,  and  has  since  been  unchanged.  The  law 
under  which  the  arrangement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  exists  was  enacted 
April  6, 1885.  It  originally  provided  also  a  subsidy  of  400,000  marks  annually  for 
fifteen  years  for  two  steamships  of  not  less  than  2,000  net  tons,  making  annually  26 
trips  (48,880  miles)  from  Trieste  and  Brindisi  to  Port  Said.  The  North  German 
Lloyd  abandoned  this  subsidy  in  1892  as  a  source  of  loss,  and  the  subsidy  has  been 
reduced  to  90,000  marks,  in  return  for  which  its  Asiatic  and  Australian  lines  stop  at 
Naples  or  Brindisi.  In  unusual  cases  the  Gorernment  does  not  insist  on  penalties 
for  failure  to  maintain  tbe  statutory  rate  of  speed,  11|  knots  on  the  Asiatic  and 
Australian  lines.  Govern  men  t  compensation,  coupled  with  Government  require- 
ments in  this  case,  was  a  source  of  loss  rather  than  profit.  Bearing  on  this  matter 
is  the  following  from  the  annual  report  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Com- 
pany for  1893: 

*'  The  Government  mail  steamer  line  to  east  Asia  and  Australia  has  been  satisfac- 
torily developed  in  tbe  past  year.  This  was  accomplished  by  remodeling  the  sub- 
vention contract,  also  by  the  use  of  suitable  steamships,  and  finally  by  the  increase 
of  freight  on  the  east  Asiatic  line.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Government 
mail  steamer  line,  which  in  the  year  1892  was  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  35,040  marks, 
has,  during  the  current  year,  in  addition  to  its  contribution  to  the  premium  fund 
arising  from  insuring  our  own  vessels,  made  a  clear  business  profit  of  1,184,136 
marks.'' 

While  no  other  subsidies  are  mentioned,  Germany  pays  also  to  steamships,  aggre- 
gating about  30,000  net  tons,  compensation  at  moderate  rates  for  carrying  mails  to 
the  United  States,  and  doubtless  for  a  like  service  to  certain  Baltic  ports. 

BREMEN  AND  HAMBUSG  LINES. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for 
1894  has  the  following  information  as  to  tbe  Norch  German  Lloyd 
(Bremen)  and  Hamburg- American  lines  (Hamburg): 

The  foUowing  reports  have  been  selected  as  best  and  most  fully  illustrating  the 
modes  and  extent  of  German  steam  navigation,  considered  from  the  economic  point  of 
view.  The  operations  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  are  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  and,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Indian  and  Pacific ;  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  on  the  Atlantic.  The  various  lines  operated  by  these  corporations  connect 
Germany  with  North  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Asia,  and  Australia.  The 
North  German  Lloyd  Company  began  operations  in  1856.  The  report  is  for  the  cal- 
endar year  ended  December  31,  1893,  when  the  fleet  of  the  company  consisted  of  80 
steamships  (including 6  under  construction),  of  225,097  gross  tons  and  202,731  horse- 
power, and  78  tenders,  barges  etc.,  of  15,955  tons,  tbe  most  powerful  steamships 
being  the  Havel  and  Spree j  of  6,963  gross  tons  and  12,500  horsepower  each.     *     *    * 

The  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company  began  operations  in  1846.  The  report 
is  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31, 1893,  when  tbe  fleet  of  the  company 
consisted  of  51  steamships  of  155,806  gross  tons  and  99,725  horsepower,  and  41  river 
steamers,  lighters,  barges,  sloops,  etc.,  the  most  powerful  steamships  being  the  Fiirst 
Bismarck,  of  8,874  gross  tons  and  16,400  horsepower,  and  'the  Normanniaf  of  8,250 
gross  tons  and  16,000  horsepower.     *     *     » 

North  German  Lloyd. — Tbe  following  data  are  extracted  from  tbe 
latest  report  of  tbe  company : 

The  business  year  [calendar  year  1893]  began  under  unfavorable  conditions.  On 
account  of  the  prevailing  cholera  epidemic  in  Hamburg,  America  placed  restrictions 
on  immigration  into  that  country,  and  up  to  March  1  of  the  past  year  we  were  obliged 
to  discontinue  carrying  steerage  passengers  to  the  United  States.    On  our  lines  to 
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South  Amerioa,  to  Anstralia  and  east  Asia,  the  condition  of  the  freight  markets 
offered  little  encouragement  for  the  statisfactory  development  of  bnsineBs.  These 
conditions  improved  with  the  beginning  of  spring  by  active  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  which  continued  far  into  the  summer  months,  but  on  account  of  the  financial 
depression  in  the  United  States  was  entirely  stopped  in  the  autumn. 

The  Qovemment  mail  steamer  lines  to  east  Asia  and  Australia  have  been  satisfac- 
torily developed  in  the  past  year.  This  was  accomplished  by  remodeling  the  sub- 
vention contract,  also  by  the  use  of  suitable  steamships,  and  finally  by  the  increase 
of  freight  on  the  east  Astatic  line.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Government 
mail  steamer  line,  which  in  the  year  1892  was  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  35,040  marks, 
has  during  the  current  year,  in  addition  to  its  contribution  to  the  premium  surplus 
of  the  insurance  fund,  a  business  surplus  of  1,184,134.55  marks  to  its  credit.  This 
surplus  is  lessened,  however,  liy  188,945.90  marks,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
the  steamers  Bayern  and  Sachseiif  which  we  have  taken  from  this  line.  In  the  New 
Gninea  line  we  have  placed  our  steamer  Luheck;  for  the  trips  of  this  steamer  we 
have  always  had  ample  freight. 

The  lines  Bremen-New  York  and  Bremen-Baltimore  have  made  good  returns  for 
the  months  of  March  to  August.  The  Roland  line,  opened  in  April,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  during  the  past  year  almost  entirely  by  chartered  vessels,  has, 
to  our  satisfaction,  developed  a  marked  increase  in  valuable  traffic  via  Bremen.  We 
have  placed  on  this  line  in  the  course  of  the  year  our  newly  acquired  ste-amer 
ItoJand.  In  April  and  May  the  two  twin-screw  steamers  Wtttekind  and  Willhad  will 
be  placed  in  service,  and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  establish  regular  trips  every 
fourteen  days  via  the  Roland  line  between  Bremen  and  New  York.  As  for  as  prac- 
ticable we  will,  besides  this,  employ  some  of  our  older  steamers  on  emergency  on  the 
Roland  line. 

The  express  steamship  line  between  Genoa  and  New  York  has  been  well  developed. 
After  the  Hamburg- American  Company  decided  on  its  own  behalf  to  establish  a  fast 
steamship  service  between  New  York,  Naples,  and  Genoa  during  the  winter  months, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  we  opened  negotiations  with  this  company  for  arrangements 
to  carry  this  traffic  jointly  during  the  winter  months  on  this  line,  with  weekly 
expeditions.  These  negotiations  led  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment as  regards  the  proportionate  division  of  the  profits  resulting  from  this  common 
line.  We  may  hope  that  the  pleasant  relations  resulting  from  this  joint  service  will 
offer  special  inducements  to  passengers  as  well  as  increased  offers  for  freight  traffic. 
The  agreement,  by  lessening  competition  on  both  sides,  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
both  companies. 

The  good  results  of  the  lines  between  Naples  and  New  York,  begun  in  April  of 
lust  year,  have  induced  us  to  establish  an  independent  line  between  these  two  places, 
which  we  have  also,  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  carried  on  jointly  with  the 
Hamburg- American  Company,  and  on  which  we  have  placed  our  steamers  Kronprinz 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  WeseTf  also  the  disengaged  steamer  Xeckar,  from  the  Govern- 
ment mail  steamer  lines.  During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  extended  the  trips  of 
the  steamers  on  this  line  to  Messina  and  Palermo.  We  intend  to  relieve  the  steamer 
Weser  by  the  former  Government  mail  steamer  Braunschweig,  With  our  steamer 
Danzig  we  continue  regular  weekly  trips  between  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 

On  account  of  the  ref  olution  in  Brazil  our  Brazil  line  has  retrograded  since  our 
last  report;  but,  thanks  to  the  efficacious  protection  of  the  German  war  vessel  sta- 
tioned at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  disturbance,  we  were  enabled  to  continue  our 
regular  intercourse  with  that  harbor  without  trouble. 

The  La  Plata  line  has  remained  without  important  changes.  The  contract  entered 
into  with  the  Hansa  Company,  also  the  agreement  with  the  English  lines  interested 
in  the  La  Plata  traffic,  as  far  as  these  lines  connect  with  Antwerp,  has  in  a  measure 
lessened  competition  in  regard  to  freight  business ;  still,  on  account  of  the  proj>or- 
tionately  small  amount  of  freight  offered,  it  has  been  impossible  materiaUy  to 
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improve  freight  rates.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  we  placed  the  steamers  Pfalz 
and  Mark,  built  for  the  La  Plata  line,  in  service  between  Bremen  and  Baenoa  Ayres. 
We  feel  justified,  on  account  of  the  splendid  passenger  accommodations  of  these 
steamers,  of  which  passengers  will  undoubtedly  avail  themselves,  to  change  oar 
fourteen  days'  connection  with  Bremen,  Antwerp,  Corunna,  Vigo,  and  La  Plata,  so 
that  every  second  steamer  will  stop  at  Southampton  also  for  taking  and  landing 
passengers. 

A  comparison  of  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  transoceanic  trips  show  the  following 
figures : 


Lines. 


New  York  line 

Baltimore  line 

South  American  line 

£aHt  Atsia  line 

Australian  line 

Total 


1803. 

1802. 

Ontgoing 
passengers. 

Incoming 
paasengera. 

Outgoing    1   Inooraing 
passengers,   passongera. 

108. 543 

20,586 

4,866 

6,030 

2,340 

48, 531 
4,409 
2,542 
3.266 
2,145 

95,246 

44,746 

3,117 

4,515 

2,721 

39, 147 
3,850 
4.349 
1,749 
2,671 

203,258 

202,111 

Up  to  December  31, 1893,  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  carried,  ou  transoceanic  trips, 
2,967,996  passengers. 

The  results  of  the  European  lines  were  not  without  profit.  The  express  steamer 
connection,  Bremerhaven-Nordemej",  has  developed  satisfactorily,  as  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  last  year. 

We  intend  during  the  current  year,  besides  the  daily  connection  with  Bremer- 
haven-Norderney  to  make  three  trips  each  week  to  Borkum  via  Norderney  by  moans 
of  our  fast  steamer  NajadCj  to  be  delivered  in  the  middle  of  June.  In  compliance 
w^lth  the  wishes  of  the  frequenters  of  the  North  Sea  baths,  and  especially  those  of 
the  western  part  of  Germany,  we  have  established  during  the  year  a  daily  connec- 
tion between  Bremerhaven  and  Heligoland  and  return,  which  we  intend  to  continue. 
Pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  one  of  the  German  railroad  companies,  the  majority 
of  our  summer  tickets  will  be  honored  on  that  line  also  for  the  traffic  between  Bre- 
merhaven, Hamburg,  Leer,  Emden,  and  Norden;  also,  the  majority  of  the  summer 
tickets  for  Heligoland  will  be  honored  for  the  traffic  from  Bemerhaven  and  Ham- 
burg. The  connecting  trains  should  have  sleepers  direct,  Berlin- Bremerhaven  and 
Leipzig- Bremerhaven . 

The  contract  entered  into  with  other  continental  steamship  companies  for  passen- 
ger traffic  to  North  America  has  been  extended  over  the  current  year.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  competition  for  freight,  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  same  com- 
panies in  regard  to  freights.  And,  finally,  we  have  agreed  with  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  by  which  both  companies  are  to  receive  their  ahare  of  the  American 
cabin-passenger  business. 


The  lengthening  of  our  steamers  Bayem  and  Sachaen  has  been  done  by  the  firm  of 
Blohm  &  Voss,  in  Hamburg,  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  The  verdict  of  the  public 
has  been  unanimous  that  these  two  vessels  are  the  best  arranged  and  furnished 
steamers  on  the  Government  mail-steamer  line  in  the  business  to  East  Asia.  We 
intend  to  lengthen  our  steamer  Preuasen  in  the  same  way. 

'The  firm  of  F.  Sohishau,  in  Danzig,  has  the  contract  for  two  fast  mail  steamers, 
one  of  which  received  the  name  of  Pritiz- Regent  Luitpold  while  being  launched,  and 
the  other  will  be  named  Prim  Heinrich,  and  will  be  placed  in  service  this  summer. 
We  may  hope  that  after  the  installation  of  these  vessels  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd, 
ou  the  line  to  east  Asia,  will  be  in  position  to  win  first  place  against  competing 
steamer  companies. 
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For  the  Roland  lino  we  bought  last  year  from  the  firm  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
Mitchell  &  Co.;  in  Newcastle,  the  steamer  Roland,  which  was  then  under  constrac- 
tion ;  also  gave  orders  for  two  steamers  to  the  firm  of  Blohm  &  Vobh,  in  Hamburg. 
The  last  two,  twin-screw  steamers,  as  also  the  Roland,  are  to  have  the  best  steerage 
arrangements,  and  are  to  be  named  Witiekind  and  Willeliad, 

The  steamers  Pfalz  and  Mark  have  been  delivered  nnd  are  satisfactory,  and  we 
hope  that  these  steamers,  in  the  traffic  to  La  Plata,  will  do  honor  to  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd.  In  payment  for  the  steamers  Pfalz  and  Mark  we  have  given  our  steamers 
Ohio  and  Frankfurt. 

Of  the  two  steamers  contracted  for  with  the  firm  of  Muller  &  Holberg,  in  Garbow, 
for  the  European  line,  we  have  received  our  steamer  Albatross.  We  expect  to  receive 
the  steamer  Falke  soon. 

The  freight  steamer  ordered  from  G.  Seebeck,  in  Geestemunde,  has  in  the  mean- 
time been  delivered  and  is  satisfactory.  The  steamer  Lloyd  has  been  rebuilt,  which 
gives  us  a  first-class  passenger  boat  for  the  Unterweser. 

For  the  traffic  to  Nordemey  and  Borkum  we  have  a  new  fast  steamer  (sblon),  which 
is  to  have  a  speed  of  16^  miles  (contract  to  that  effect),  ordered  from  the  firm  of  F. 
Schichau,  in  Elbing.  This  steamer  will  be  delivered  in  June  of  the  current  year, 
and  be  named  Najade. 

We  are  now  engaged  on  the  plans  for  building  another  fast  steamer  for  the  New 
York  line. 

Hamburg-American  Pa^cket  Company. — From  the  report  of  tlie 
Hamburg- American  Packet  Company  for  the  calendar  year  1893  the 
following  extracts  are  taken : 

We  regret  that  we  feel  obliged  to  suggest  that  no  dividend  be  declared  for  the  past 
business  year,  on  account  of  the  present  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  vessels. 
On  account  of  the  numerous  inventions  and  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  in  machinery  and  vessel  construction,  old  steamers  can  be  utilized 
with  profit  only  if  their  book  value  can  be  lowered  an  unusual  degree.  Again,  in 
consequence  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  shipping  business,  new  vessels  can  be 
contracted  for  at  lower  figures  than  ever  before.  The  administration  of  a  steamship 
company  which  fully  recognizes  its  responsibilities  dare  not  neglect  at  this  time 
to  strive  to  bring  the  book  value  of  its  flotilla,  as  far  as  possible,  up  to  the  st-andard 
required  by  circumstances. 

The  cholera  epidemic  has  influenced  our  earnings  in  the  past  year  almost  as  mncli 
as  did  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  foregoing  year.  Passenger  as  well  as  freight 
traffic  suffered  continually  firom  lack  of  confidence,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Hamburg.  We  were  therefore  obliged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
tract with  friendly  steamer  companies  to  seek  traffic  which  was  turned  away  fi^m 
Hamburg  in  other  harbors.  We  were  successful,  although  not  without  great 
expense  and  unusual  effort^  by  running  our  vessels  to  the  Scandinavian  and  Italian 
hiirbors,  also  to  Antwerp,  and  thus  attained  nearly  the  same  amount  of  business  as 
in  former  years. 

We  were  afl'ected  adversely  by  the  decree  of  the  State  authorities,  which,  for  sani- 
tary reasons,  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  Russian  immigration  movement,  which 
constituted  50  per  cent  of  all  the  immigration  through  Hamburg  during  recent  years. 
On  this  account  our  income  was  not  only  lessened  by  millions,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  refund  about  500,000  marks,  for  which  amount  we  had  sold  passage  assignments 
(called  prepaid  tickets)  to  people  in  America  who  wished  to  send  for  their  relatives 
from  the  old  country,  as  we  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  were  successful,  thanks  to  the  friendly  assist- 
ance received  ft'om  our  chamber  of  commerce,  in  securing  the  recall  of  the  interdict, 
BO  far  as  traffic  of  Hamburg  was  concerned,  with  conditions,  however,  which  even 
to-day  put  xis  at  a  disadvantage  with  all  other  harbors. 
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Althongh  we  hope  that  these  conditions  will  soon  be  entirely  Arithdrawn,  and  that 
at  last  a  parity  between  Hamburj;^  and  competing  harbors  will  be  reestablished,  the 
sad  experiences  of  past  years  have  made  it  necessary  for  ns  to  make  arrangements, 
sboald  it  again  be  necessary  to  impose  extraordinary  regulations^  for  the  possible 
transfer  of  our  business  and  thus  avoid  another  risk  to  the  existence  of  our  enterprise. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Xorddeutscher  Lloyd 
that  we  be  allowed  to  transfer  our  business  to  Bremen  should  there  be  a  recurrence 
of  cholera ;  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  in  every  way  we  have  closed  a  contract  to 
lease  from  the  Oldenburg  state  authorities  the  Oldenburg  Harbor,  Nordenham,  oppo- 
site Bremerhaven,  a  part  of  the  pier  and  room  for  storage,  which  we  are  using  at  the 
present  time  for  our  sailings  to  West  Indies. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  losses  through  the  abnormal  conditions  on  this  side  was 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the  long  crisis  in  the  United  States,  which  had  its 
effect  on  the  North  Atlantic  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  Tbe  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of.  trade,  the  dread  of  another  cholera  epidemic  in  Europe,  and  also  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Exposition  in  Chicago,  worked  together  greatly  to  reduce  the  yearly 
American  cabin  passenger  traffic  toward  Europe  every  spring  and  back  again  in  the 
autumn.  The  traffic  which  went  from  Europe  to  the  Exposition  in  Chicago  was  very 
meager,  and  most  of  this  was  second  class,  instead  of  first  class,  and  therefore  did 
not  in  any  way  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  our  normal  business. 

Finally  the  sensational  reports  of  the  return  of  sporadic  cases  of  cholera  in  Sep- 
tember, especially  as  reported  in  the  United  States,  as  a  forerunner  of  another 
epidemic,  caused  still  heavier  losses  and  shrinkage  in  our  business  and  compelled  us 
at  times  to  change  the  trips  of  our  express  steamers  to  Wilhelmhaven. 

Through  the  extraordinary  assistance  and  protection  rendered  us  by  the  imperial 
authorities,  in  a  few  days,  and  mostly  by  telegraph,  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
difficult  arrangements  necessary  for  transferring  such  a  business  so  that  we  could 
continue  our  expeditions  without  interruption. 

The  contract  of  the  North  Atlantic  steamship  companies  has  given  satisfaction  to 
tbe  united  parties  during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  still  closer  rela- 
tions between  us  and  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  We  have  closed  a  contract  for  sev- 
eral years  with  the  administration  of  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  by  which  we  in 
common  shall  carry  on,  not  only  the  lines  between  New  York  and  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  the  cabin  traffic  to  and  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Southampton,  as  also  the 
out-going  freight  traffic ;  and  have  regulated  the  division  of  receipts,  and  thus  set 
aside  competition  between  our  companies.  That  through  this  union  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  two  companies  is  greatly  increased  is  certain,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  union  of  the  German  companies  gives  a  power  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  competition  within  bounds  aud  afford  protection  against  all  competitors. 

The  results  of  the  West  India  Merchant  Line  were  satisfactory,  although  tbe  traffic 
was  naturally  affected  by  the  unfavorable  circumstances  cited  above.  It  was  possi- 
ble to  extend  the  voyages  of  this  line,  in  that  we  increased  tbe  number  of  expedi- 
tions from  seven  to  eight  per  month,  at  the  same  time  making  new  conuectiouo 
with  Jamaica  and  harbors  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

A  step  of  great  importance,  from  which  we  certainly  expect  great  results  for  the 
development  of  our  corporation,  is  the  construction  of  four  immense  twin-screw 
steamers,  which  are  not  only  arranged  for  steerage  and  freight  traffic,  but  also 
especially  adapted  on  a  large  scale  for  forwarding  live  stock  and  the  transportation 
of  meat  in  cold  storage.  These  steamers,  which  can  be  arranged  to  carry  about 
2,500  steerage  passengers  each,  and,  by  utilizing  their  entire  capacity,  can  load  very 
near  7,500  tons  freight,  are,  by  the  use  of  all  the  new  inventions  and  improvements, 
so  economical  in  regard  to  running  expenses  that  we  are  guaranteed  a  speed  of  13 
miles  per  hour  with  a  consumption  of  coal  of  only  55  or  60  tons  per  day. 

The  first  of  these  two  vessels  (445  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  34  feet  deep),  which 
are  being  constructed  in  the  well-known  shipyard  of  Harlan  &  Wolfi*^  in  Belfast, 
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anil  which  we  have  named  PrunHia  ami  rersia^  are  to  he  delivered  in  the  spring. 
With  the  two  contracted  for  in  Germany,  with  the  Vnlcan  Works,  in  Stettin,  and 
Blohm  &  Vos8,  of  namhur<r,  we  have  increased  the  dimensions  still  further.  These 
vessels  will  he  460  feet  long,  with  a  width  of  52  feet  and  a  depth  of  35  feet. 

Two  steamcES  of  the  West  Ijidia  line,  India  and  Europa,  which  are  too  small  for 
our  trade,  we  sold  to  firms  in  this  place,  and  hon«;ht  from  the  German-Anstraliaii 
Steamship  Company  two  steamers  hnilt  in  188i)  and  only  recently  supplied  with  new 
boilers,  named  Barmen  and  Ebei'feld. 

On  December  1  of  last  year  we  transferred  our  works  from  the  American  quay  t<» 
the  Petersen  quay,  behind  which  we  have  erected  our  repair  shops,  which  were 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892. 

The  equipment  magazine  has  again  been  erected  on  the  place  near  our  dry  dock. 

During  the  year  1893,  315  round  trips  were  made,  <»n  which  103,114  passengers  of 
all  classes  and  1,226,354  cubic  meters  freight  were  transported. 

The  report  gives  the  following  list  of  steamships,  barges,  lighters,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  company:  Fifty-one  seagoing  steamships,  AlbingiOj 
AUemanniaj  Aacania^  Augusta  Victoria.  AuHtralia^  Baumwally  Bavaria^ 
Bohemia^  Borusaia^  California^  Cheruskia,  CohniUj  Columbia,  Cremon^ 
Croatia^  JJania,  Europa,  Flandria^  Francia,  Fiirst  Bismarck^  OalicUi^ 
Gellert,  Gothia,  Grimm,  Helvetia^  Hohatia,  Hungaria,  India,  ItaliOj 
Kehrwieder,  Markomannia,  Moravia,  Xormannia,  Polaria,  Polynesia, 
Rlhenania,  Rhaetia,  Rugia,  Russia,  Saxonia,  Scandia,  Slnvo7iia,  /Siein- 
hoft,  Su^via,  Teutoniu,  Thuringiay  Valesia,  Vertctia,  Virginia,  Wand- 
rahm,  Wieland;  2  twin-screw  steamers,  under  c<mstriiction;  8  river 
steamers,  0  steam  sloops,  1  steam  hoisting  machine,  3  box  barges,  1 
barge,  21  iron  lighters,  2  lighters  at  St.  Thomas. 

TONNAGE  OF  GERMAN  STEAMSHIPS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  1894,  pages  183  and 
184,  gives  the  following  figures  of  tonnage,  etc.,  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg- American,  and  Union  lines: 

NORTH  OERMAX  LLOYD. 


Name.  i  Ylixa.         j     ^^^^l"^    i       Material. 


■»:»• 


Havel I  (lernian I  6,9fi:i  '  Steel.. 

Spree i «lo '  Q,9iY.i  i «l(» 

Lahn do 1  5,097  I <lo 

Saale i do 4,905  , do 

Trave ' do 4,9Gi5  ; do 

AUer , do 4,964   do 

Elbe I do '  4.510  '  Iron.. 

Munchcn do I  4,790     Steel.. 

H.  H.Meier , do I  5,306  , do 

Roland ' do i  3,660, .do 

Wittekind I do |  4,990  , do 

NAPLES.  I  ' 

Ema German 4,  72S  ,  Iron  . . 

I^ilda do '  4,8U    do 

Werra do '  4.815  ' do 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II J do |  6.991     Steel.. 


90,007  1 


a  Approximate. 


Year  i 

bnilt.  1 

.  .  1 

No.  ! 
crew.  1 

1 

180 

180  , 

180 

18U 

180 

180 

180  . 

60 

6U 

60 

60 

1 

180 
180 
180 
180 

Value. 

18(K) 
1890 

:k87  ( 

18H0  ] 
1880  1 
1885  t 

f    ;  :  :  ;  1 

1881  , 
1889  1 
1892 
1893 

18,S9 

1 
1 
!   1884  1 

1882  1 
1882 

1889 

'  » 

1 

2,460 

a  $8, 000, 000 
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Name. 


HAMBURG-AMEKICAX  LINE. 
Flag.  !    9™!*  Material. 


EXPRESS. 


AngnstA  Tictoria '  German . 

( 'olumbia do  . . 

Fuerst  Bismarok do  . . 

Normannia , do  . . 


SCAKDIA  LINE.  , 

Virginia German. 

"Venetia do  .. 

Slavonia do.. 

Gothia do  . . 


MED1TKBBA17EAN. 

I 

Sne via i  German . 

^Vieland ' do 


Gellert. 


HAXBUBO. 


Scandia . . . 
Bohemia . . 
KusBia.  .. 
Moravia . . 

Dania 

Rhaetia... 

Rugia 

California. 

Italia 

Pruaaia . . . 

Persia 

Grimm . . . . 


.do 


7,761     Steel 

7,363  ' do  ... 

8.874   do... 

8,250  ; do  .. 


•■# 


2,884  ;  Steel.. 

2,891  ' do 

2, 274  I  Iron  . . 
2,433  , do 


Iron 


German. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


do 
do 


Iron 


3,609 
3,504 
3,533 


4,375 

3,423    do 

4,017  1 do 

3,739    do 

4,379  Steel.. 

3,553    do 

3, 467  Iron  . . 

2,690    do 

3, 498  Steel. . 

6,937    do 

6,000    do 

2,599   do 


Year 
bailt. 


1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 


1891 
1891 
1883 

1884 


1874 
1874 
1874 


No. 
crew. 


300 
300 
300 
300 


75 
75 
75 


75 
75 
75 


Valn^. 


101^063 


1889 

75 

1881 

75 

1889 

75 

1883 

40 

1889 

75 

1883 

40 

1882 

40 

1883 

40 

1889 

40 

1894 

75 

1894 

75 

1890 

40 

2,340 

UNION  LINE— HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK,  AND  NAPLES. 


Amalfi '  German 

Marsala I do  . . 


Taormina. 
Sorrento. 


.do 
.do 


2,345 
2,397 
2,422 
2,362 


9,526 


Iron . . 
....do 
....do 
....do 


1881 

40 

1882 

40 

1884 

40 

1881 

40 

160 

$300,000 
370,000 
465,000 
325,000 


1.460,000 


a  Approximate. 
RAILROADS.^ 
I. 
State  Railways  and  Private  Railways  Managed  by  the  State. 

Railways  of  the  Empire  in  Alsace-Lorraine. — Entire  length,  1,412.86 
kilometers,'  of  which  1,395.88  were  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  16.98  in 
Prussia. 

Military  Railway. — Entire  length,  45.61  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Prussian  State  railways. — Entire  length,  25,596.02  kilometers,  of 
which  23,837.55  were  in  Prussia,  142.04  in  Saxony,  111.53  in  Hesse, 
125.47  in  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  155.95  in  Saxe-Weimar,  72.94  in 
MecklenburgStrelitz,  62.65  in  Oldenburg,  354.46  in  Brunswick,  36 
in  Saxe-Meiuiugen,  0.93  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  188.41  in  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  268.03  in  Anhalt,  14.86  in  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  49.45  in 
Schwarzbrurg-Sondershausen,  17.08  in  Waldeck,  16.86  in  Eeuss  (new 
line);  24.32  in  Schaumburg-Lippe,  29.30  in  Lippe,  42.11  in  Bremen, 
^.45  in  Hamburg,  5,26  in  Austria,  and  5.37  in  the  Netherlands. 


*  Translated  from  Consul-General  De  Kay's  inclosore^  German  Railway  Statistics. 
^  Kilometer  equals  0.62137  mile. 
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Bavarian  State  railways.— EntiTe  lengtb,  4,991.34  kilometers,  of 
which  4.62  were  in  Prussia,  4,912.82  in  Bavaria,  22.50  in  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  4.17  in  SaxeOoburg-Gotba,  and  47.23  in  Austria. 

Saivon  State  railways. — Entire  length,  2,364.47  kilometers,  of  which 
12.62  were  in  Prussia,  2,105.32  in  Saxony,  39.82  in  Saxe- Weimar,  O.aS 
in  Saxe-Meiningen,  9^08  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  35.34  in  Eeuss  (old  line), 
46.90  in  Eeuss  (new  line),  and  25.56  in  Austria. 

Wurtemherg  Stat^  railways, — Entire  length,  1,664.52  kilometers,  of 
which  69.72  were  in  Prussia,  8.13  in  Bavaria,  1,486.90  in  Wurtemberg, 
and  99.77  in  Baden. 

State  railways  of  Baden, — Entire  length,  1,429.10  kilometers,  of  which 
20.96  were  in  Prussia,  0.03  in  Bavaria,  24.15  in  Wurtemherg,  1,320.63 
in  Baden,  22.17  in  Hesse,  and  41.16  in  Switzerland. 

MainNecJcar  Railway^  with  that  of  JUberstadt  and  Pfugstadt. — Entire 
length,  96.95  kilometers,  of  which  6.91  were  in  Prussia,  38.78  in  Baden, 
and  51.26  in  Hesse. 

Upper  Hessian  railways, — Entire  length,  220.22  kilometers,  of  which 
28  were  in  Prussia,  and  192.22  in  Hesse. 

Mecklenburg  Friedrich  Franz  Railway^  with  that  of  Weimar  and  Ka- 
row. — Entire  length,  694.56  kilometers,  of  which  625.67  were  in  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  62.01  in  Oldenburg,  and  6.88  in  Lubeck. 

State  railways  of  Oldenburg. — Entire  length,  396.42  kilometers,  of 
which  82.92  were  in  Prussia,  307.55  in  Oldenburg,  and  5.97  in  Bremen. 

Weimar^  Berka  and  Blankenhain  Railway. — Entire  length,  32.08  kOo- 
meters;  all  in  Saxe- Weimar. 

The  entire  length  of  the  German  State  railways  was  38,944.17  kilo- 
meters— in  Alsace-Lorraine,  1,395.88  kilometers;  in  Prussia,  24,125.89 
kilometers;  in  Bavaria,  4,920.98  kilometers;  in  Saxony,  2,247.36  kilo- 
meters; in  Wurtemherg,  1,511.05  kilometers;  in  Baden,  1,459.18  kilo- 
meters; in  Hesse,* 377.18  kilometers;  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  751.14 
kilometers;  in  Saxe- Weimar,  227.85  kilometers;  in  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  134.95  kilometers;  in  Oldenburg,  370.20  kilometers;  in  Brunswick, 
354.46  kilometers;  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  59.33  kilometers;  in  Saxe-Alten- 
burg, 99.01  kilometers;  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  192.58  kilometers;  in 
Anhalt,  268.03  kilometers;  in  Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt,  14.86  kilome- 
ters; in  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  49.45  kilometers;  in  Waldeck, 
17.08  kilometers;  in  Eeuss  (old  line),  35.34  kilometers;  in  Eeuss  (new 
line),  63.76  kilometers;  in  Schaumburg-Lippe,  24.32  kilometers;  in 
Lippe,  29.30  kilometers;  in  Lubeck,  6.88  kilometers;  iii  Bremen^  48.08 
kilometers;  in  Hamburg,  35.45  kilometers;  in  Austria,  78.05  kilometers; 
in  the  Netherlands,  5.37  kilometers;  in  Switzerland,  41.16  kilometers. 

II. 

Private  Railways  Under  State  Management. 

The  entire  length  of  the  ])rivate  railway  lines  under  State  manage- 
ment was  103.93  kilometers,  divided  as  follows: 
Birkenfeld  Railway, — Length,  5.23  kilometers;  all  in  Oldenburg. 
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Forge  and  Vegesack  Railway. — Length,  10.44  kilometers,  of  which 
10.33  were  in  Prassia  and  0.11  in  Bremen. 

lime  Bailtcay. — Length,  13.25  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Kreis  Oldenburg  Railway. — Length,  23.12  kilometers;  all  in  Prassia. 

Zittau  and  Reichenberg  Railway. — Length,  26.61  kilometers,  of  which 
4.97  were  in  Saxony  and  21.64  in  Austria. 

AltenburgZeitz  Railway. — ^Length,  25.28  kilometers,  of  which  11.75 
were  in  Prussia  and  13.53  in  Saxe-Altenburg. 

Of  the  private  railway  lines  under  State  management  58.45  kilo- 
meters were  in  Prussia,  and  the  rest  as  above  stated. 

111. 
Private  Railways  Under  Private  Management. 

Dortmund^  Gronau  and  Enschede  Raihcay. — Length,  96.89  kilometers; 
all  in  Prussia. 

Lubeck  and  Buchen  Railway. — Length,  126.18  kilometers,  of  which 
86.50  were  in  Prussia,  34.94  in  Liibeck,  and  4.74  in  Hamburg. 

Marienburg  and  Mlawka  Railway , — Length,  149.32  kilometers;  all  in 
Prussia. 

East  Prussian  Southern  Railway^  and  that  of  Fischhausen  and  Palni- 
nicken. — Length,  261.27  kilometers;  all  in  PruSvSia. 

Alt  I>amm  and  Colberg  Railway. — Length,  122.27  kilometers;  all  in 
Prussia. 

Altona  and  Kaltenkirchen  Railway. — Length,  36.07  kilometers;  all  in 
Prussia. 

Breslau  and  Warsaw  Raihcay. — Length,  55.34  kilometers;  all  in 
Prussia. 

Gre/eld  Raihcay. — Length,  60.86  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Cronberg  Raihcay. — Length,  9.62  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Bahme  and  Uckro  Railway. — Length,  12.53  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Eisean  and  Slegen  Railway. — Length,  12.20  kilometers ;  all  in  Prussia. 

Georgs  Marienhutte  Railway. — Length,  7.30  kilometers;  all  in  Prus- 
sia. 

Soya  Railway. — Length,  6.91  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 
Kiel  and  Flensburg  Railway. — Length,  78.78  kilometers;  all  in  Prus- 
sia. 

Konigsberg  and  Cranz  Railway. — Length,  28.30  kilometers;  all  in 
Prussia. 

Neuhaldensleben  Railway. — Length,  31.71  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Osterwieck  and  WasserUben  Railway. — Length,  5.18  kilometers;  all  in 
Prussia. 

Panlinenane  and  Neu  Ruppin  Railway. — Length,  28.08  kilometers; 
all  iu  Prussia. 

Peine  and  I Isede  Railway. — Length,  7.95  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Brignitz Railway. — Length,  44.93  kilometers;  all  in  Prussia. 

Schleswig  and  Angela  Railway. — Length,  21.46  kilometers;  all  in 
I^mssia. 
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Star  gar  d  and  Custrin  Railway, — Length,  116.36  kilometers^  all  in 
Pnissia. 

Stendaland  Tangermunde  Railway. — Length,  13.23  kilometers^  all  in 
Prussia. 

Warstein  and  Lippstadt  Railway. — Length,  30.88  kilometers;  all  in 
Prussia. 

Wittenberg  and  Perleherg  Railway. — Length,  10.54  kilometers ;  all  in 
Prussia. 

Zschipkan  and  Finsterwalde  Railway. — Length,  20.16  kilometers ;  all 
in  Prussia. 

Eutin  and  Luheck  Railway. — ^Length,  39.87  kilometers,  of  wliic!i 
34.79  were  in  Oldenburg  and  5.08  in  Lubeck. 

Hessian  Ludwig  Railway. — Length,  696.76  kilometers,  of  which  164.16 
were  in  Prussia,  9.15  in  Bavaria,  26.96  in  Baden,  and  506.49  in  Hesse. 

Ludwig  Raihcay  (N'urnberg-Furth). — Length,  6.04  kilometers  f  all  in 
Bavaria. 

NeustrelitZ'  Warnemilnde  Railway. — Length,  127.71  kilometers,  of 
which  114.61  were  in  Hesse  and  13.10  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Palatinate  Railways, — Length,  675.22  kilometers,  of  which  11.72  were 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  0.58  in  Prussia,  and  654.92  in  Bavaria. 

Saal  Railway. — Length,  93.87  kilometers,  of  which  0.47  were  in 
Prussia,  33.09  in  Saxe- Weimar,  16.32  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  28.53  in  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  and  15.46  in  Anhalt. 

Weiinar  and  Oera  Railway. — Length,  68.65  kilometers,  of  which  29.75 
were  in  Saxe- Weimar,  0.61  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  23.25  in  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  and  15.04  in  Reuss  (younger  line). 

Werra  Railway. — Length,  216.12  kilometers,  of  which  12.81  were  in 
Prussia,  17.85  in  Saxe- Weimar,  122.41  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  63.05  in 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Arnstadt  and  Icht^rshausen  Railway. — Length,  5.12  kilometers,  of 
which  1.72  were  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  3.40  in  Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershausen. 

Bavarian  Railways  of  the  Local  Raihcay  Stock  Company  of  Munich. — 
Length,  106.71  kilometers;  all  in  Bavaria. 

Boizenhurg  City  and  Harbor  Raihcay. — Length,  2.57  kilometers;  all 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Brunswick  Railway. — Length,  82.08  kilometers,  of  which  20.05  were  in 
Prussia  and  62.03  in  Brunswick. 

Bregthal  Raihcay  [Hufingen  and  Hammereisenba^h). — Length,  15.97 
kilometers;  all  in  Baden. 

Degendorf  and  Metten  Railway. — Length,  5.32  kilometers;  all  in 
Bavaria. 

Eisenberg  and  Crosscn  Railway. — Length,  8.25  kilometers,  of  which 
0.28  were  in  Prussia  and  7.97  in  Saxe-Meiningen. 

Ermsthal  Railway. — Length,  10.43  kilometers;  all  in  Wttrttemberg. 

Gotteszell  and  Viehtach  Railway. — Length,  24.97  kilometers;  all  in 
Bavaria. 
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Halberstadt  and  Blankenhurg  Railway. — Length,  5^.08  kilometers,  of 
which  31.16  were  in  Prussia  and  23.92  in  Brunswick. 

Hohenebra  and  Ebeleben  Railway. — Length,  8.70  kilometers^  all  in 
Scliwarzburg-Soudershausen. 

Ilmeriau  and  Grossbreitenbach  Raihcay, — Length,  19.13  kilometers,  of 
which  2.04  were  in  Saxe- Weimar  and  17.09  in  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
haiisen. 

Kirchheim  Railway. — Length,  6.2G  kilometers j  all  in  Bavaria. 
Mecklenburg  Southern  Railway. — Length,  116.46  kilometers,  of  which 
107.82  were  in  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin  and  8.64  in  Mecklenburg- Strelitz. 
Neubrandenburg  and  Friedland  Railway. — Length,  25.63  kilometers; 
all  iu  Mecklenburg- Strelitz. 

Neustrelitz,  Wesenberg  and  Mirow  Railway. — Length,  22.65  kilo- 
meters; all  in  Mecklenburg- Strelitz. 

Offtho/en  and  Westhofen  Railway. — Length,  22.65  kilometers;  all  in 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz. 

Parchim  and  Ludwigslxi^t  Railway. — Length,  25.87  kilometers;  all  in 
Meckleuburg-Schwerin. 

Ueinheim  and  Reiehelsheim  Railway. — Length,  17.94  kilometers;  all  in 
Hesse. 

Ruhla  Railway. — Length,  7.29  kilometers;  of  which  6.68  were  in  Saxe- 
Weiniar  and  0.61  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

ISchaftlach  and  Gmiind  Railway. — Length,  7.71  kilometers;  all  in 
Bavaria. 

Sprendlingen  and  Wollstein  Raihcay. — Length,  5.90  kilometers,  all  in 
Hesse. 

Worms  and   Offenstein  Raihcay. — Length,  10.93  kilometers;  all  in 
Hesse. 

The  entire  length  of  the  private  railway s  under  private  management 
in  Germany  was  3,915.59  kilometers,  of  which  11.72  were  in  Alsace-Lor 
raine,  1,582.15  in  Pnissia,  814.82  in  Bavaria,  17.69  in  Wurtemberg 
42.93  Ib  Ba<len,  547.32  in  Hesse,  250.87  in  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin 
89.41  in  Saxe- Weimar,  70.02  in  :\Iecklenburg- Strelitz,  34.79  in  Olden 
burg,  85.95  in  Brunswick,  139.34  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  59.75  in  Saxe 
Altenburg,  65.38  in  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  15.46  iu  Schwarzburg-Eudol 
stadt,  29.19  in  Sch^^rzburg  Sondershausen,  15.04  in  Beuss  (new  line), 
40.02  in  Lubeck,  and  4.74  in  Hamburg. 

RAUEOAD  ADMIHISTEATIOH. ' 

• 

Eailways  in  Germany  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  ownership 
and  management,  into  three  general  classes,  viz :  (1)  Imperial  railroads, 
such  as  those  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  are  owned  and  managed  by 
the  Imperial  Government;  (2)  State  railways — that  is,  roads  and  sys- 
tems owned  and  managed  by  States  like  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 


^Extracts  reprinted  from  Consular  Keports  No.  170,  November,  1894. 
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Wurtemberg,  and.  (3)  private  railways,  which  includes  the  roads  which 
were  built  and  remain  in  the  possession  of  incorporated  companies, 
similar  in  all  important  respects  to  the  railway  companies  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

STATE  BAILWAYS. 

Of  these  three  groups,  by  far  the  most  imx)ortant  in  Germany  is  the 
second — the  State  railways — and  of  this  foremost  group  the  principal 
unit  is  formed  by  the  State  railways  of  Prussia,  which  include  25,(>33.57 
kilometers  (15,928  miles),  or  more  than  half  of  the  42,963.09  kilometers 
(26,847  miles)  of  railroads  in  operation  withm  the  German  Empire  at 
the  close  of  1893.  As  the  Prussian  system  includes  the  great  through 
lines  between  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Breslau, 
and,  with  one  exception,  all  the  important  railroads  which  traverse  the 
district  of  Frankfort,  it  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject  of  this  report, 
the  second  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  Hessische  Ladwig's  Rail- 
way Company,  as  a  prominent  example  of  a  railway  system  under  cor- 
porate ownership  and  management. 

The  Prussian  railways  are  owned  and  operated  not  as  distinct  indi- 
vidual lines,  each  having  its  specific  termini,  tariffs,  and  a  special 
management  controlling  a  single  road  as  a  separate  unit,  but  as  a  con- 
solidated system  covering  the  whole  territory  of  Prussia,  which  is 
divided  for  this  purj[)Ose  into  eleven  districts,  each  of  which  is  managed 
by  a  president  and  a  complete  administration,  including  all  the  various 
bureaus  of  construction  and  supply,  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  and 
all  their  subordinate  departments  in  elaborate  and  complete  detail. 
These  eleven  geographical  districts  divide  the  entire  State  railway  sys- 
tem of  Prussia  into  the  same  number  of  working  sections  or  divisions, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  transcontinental 
railway  working  under  one  central  management  in  the  United  States. 
The  districts  have  their  headquarters,  respectively,  at  Altoua,  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Bromberg,  Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  Frankfort,  Hanover,  Magdeburg, 
and  two  at  Cologne,  viz.,  one  for  the  State  railroads  on  the  right  bank 
and  the  other  for  the  roads  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  administration  of  each  of  these  eleven  divisions  controls  what- 
ever part  of  the  State  railways  which  lie  within  the  geographical  limits 
of  its  district.  The  Hanover  division  has  2,300  kilometers  (1,382  miles) 
of  track ;  that  of  Frankfort,  1,335.94  kilometers  (830  miles) ;  and  that  t»f 
Berlin,  3,215  kilometers  (1,998  miles),  the  least  important  being  Elber- 
feld, with  1,240.12  kifometers  (774  miles)  of  line.  All  the  division 
administrations  report  to  a  central  office  in  Berlin,  where  the  statistics 
are  collated  and  more  or  less  completely  published,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason — the  reports  being  from  geographical  divisions  and  not  from 
complete  and  distinct  roads,  the  whole  Prussian  railway  system  being 
treated  in  the  records  of  a  collective  unit — that  separate  statistics  of 
any  individual  line  which  runs  through  the  territory  of  two  or  more 
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districts  are  not  available.  With  this  inevitable  modification,  the 
iqaestions  presented  by  the  instructions  of  the  Department  may  be 
answered  as  follows,  values  being  given  in  United  States  currency  and 
distances  in  kilometers: 

The  Prussian  State  railway  system  is  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Government  of  Prussia. 

The  total  length  of  road  operated  is  25,633  kilometers  (15,928  miles), 
of  which  15,412.75  kilometers  are  single  tracked,  9,967.92  kilometers 
are  donble  tracked,  36.76  kilometers  have  triple  tracks,  and  41.22 
kilometers  have  quadruple  tracks. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  324,530,111,  as  follows : 

First  class  (0,4  per  cent) 1,225,552 

Second  class  (10.4  per  cent) 33,835,279 

Third  class  (51.2  per  cent) 166,139,873 

Fonrth  class  (36.5  percent)..... 118,330,873 

Military 4,998,534 

Total 324,530,111 

Total  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  147,699,422 

The  rates  charged  for  transi>ortabiou  of  passengers  were  as  follows : 


Description. 


First  class.. . 
Second  class. 
Third  class. . 


Per  kUo- 
meter. 

Cents. 
1.91 
1.237 
.782 


Per  mile. 


Oentt. 
3.09 
2.01 
1.29 


Description. 


Fourth  class 
Military 


Per  kilo- 
meter. 


Per  mile. 


Cents.    1     Cents. 
0.492  ,  0.798 

.  382  .  619 


Freight  charges  are  classified  under  three  special  schedules  or  tariffs, 
numbered,  respectively,  I,  II,  and  III.  Each  kind  of  merchandise  is 
charged  as  freight  according  to  the  schedule  to  which  it  belongs,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Deutscher  EisenbahnVerband.  Thus  wheat  and 
flour  are  rated  as  first-class  freight;  iron  plates,  machiDcry,  etc.,  come 
under  the  second  schedule;  and  pig  iron  and  coal  come  under  Schedule 
III.  The  cost  per  ton  for  a  haul  of  1  kilometei  is  the  same  for  all  three 
classes  of  freight,  but  as  the  distance  carried  increases,  the  second  and 
third  class  schedules  decline  relatively  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
haul  until  a  ton  of  first-class  freight  carried  1,000  kilometers  (621  miles) 
pays  $10.99,  while  a  ton  of  second-class  freight  carried  the  same  dis- 
tance costs  $8.61,  and  a  ton  of  third-class  freight  carried  the  same  dis- 
tance costs  $5.52. 

The  following  rates  per  ton  for  wheat,  flour,  pig  iron,  and  coal  carried 
1,  30,  50, 100,  and  500  kilometers,  will  illustrate  the  general  working  of 
the  schedules: 


Articles. 


Wheat  (first  class) . . 
Flour  (first  class)  .... 
Pig  iron  (third  class) . 
'oal  (third  class) 


1  kilome- 
ter (0.6214 
mile). 


30  kilome- 
ters (18.64 
miles). 


$0.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


$0.54 
.54 
.47 
.47 


SOkilome- 

terb  (31.07 

miles). 

$0.7« 
.78 
.59i 
.59^ 


1 100  kilome- 
'  ters  (62.14 
I     miles). 


$1.29  1 
1.29  I 
.8.5  ! 
.85 


500  kilome- 
ters (310.7 
miles). 


$.'>.  64 
5.64 

2.92 


533a 21 
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PRIVATE  RAILWAY  CORPORATIONS. 

In  order  to  illastrate  more  completely  the  relative  conditions  of  State 
and  corporate  railway  management  in  the  consular  district  of  Frank- 
fort, there  is  herewith  presented  the  following  exhibit  of  the  Hessische 
Ludwig's  Railway  Company,  a  private  corporation,  organized  in  1844, 
which  built  and  still  manages  the  system  of  railways  which  lies  within 
the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

The  central  management  of  the  company  is  located  at  Mayence, 
which  is  the  geographical  focus  of  the  system,  and  its  lines  extend 
down  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  beyond  Bingen,  whence  it  is 
continued  as  an  unbroken  route  by  the  Prussian  State  line  to  Cologne, 
eastward  through  Frankfort,  Hanau,  and  Aschaffenburg  to  the  Bava- 
rian frontier,  southward  through  Worms  to  Eberbach,  and  northward 
to  Wiesbaden. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  111,900,000  marks  (126,633,200), 
on  which  were  paid  dividends  of  4§  per  cent  in  1890  and  1891,  and  4^ 
per  cent  in  1892.  Its  shares  stand  in  the  market  to-day  at  114  to  115. 
Like  the  Prussian  State  railways  above  described,  the  Hessische  Ldd- 
wig's  is  a  network -or  convergent  system  rather  than  an  extended  line, 
and  includes  twenty-eight  different  roads  and  branches,  united  under 
one  ownership  and  management,  and  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
699.72  kilometers  (434.52  miles).  The  first  portion  of  this  system  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  September,  1848,  and  its  latest  construction  was 
finished  in  August,  1888.  Applying  to  this  corporation  the  inquiries 
presented  by  the  Department  circular  of  April  10, 1894,  the  exhibit  is 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Hessische  Ludwig's  Railway  Company  is  a  private  railway 
corporation,  similar  in  organization  and  management  to  railway  com- 
panies in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  central  terminus  is  at  Mayence,  and  the  points  touched  are 

Frankfort,  Hanau,  Worms,  Wisbaden,  Alzey,Bischoffsheim,  and  Sachs- 

enhausen. 

(3)  The  total  length  of  the  line  is  699.72  kilometers  (434.52  miles). 

Distances  between  main  points  are:  Mayence  through  Worms  to  Bava- 
rian frontier,  47.25  kilometers;  Mayence  by  Bingen  to  Prussian  frontier, 
30.58  kilometers;  Mayence  to  Aschaffenburg,  76.21  kilometers;  May- 
ence to  Frankfort,  38  kilometers. 

(4)  The  condition  of  the  line  is  good.  Bridges  are  of  iron  and  stone, 
and  the  track  is  well  ballasted  and  well  kept.  Stations  are  neat  and  in 
good  repair.  Locomotives  and  cars  are  mainly  of  old  patterns,  but  are 
well  kept  and  in  serviceable  condition. 

(5)  Double-tracked  lines  aggregate  371.53  kilometers  (230.86  miles), 
and  single-tracked  lines  328.19  kilometers  (203.94  miles). 

(6)  From  Frankfort  to  Mayence  and  Bingen,  there  are  thirteen  daily 
passenger  trains  in  each  direction;  from  Frankfort  via  Hanau  to  Eber- 
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bach,  seven  daily  trains  each  way.  Smaller  branch  lines  ran  five  or  six 
daily  trains  in  winter  and  seven  in  snmmer. 

(7)  The  rates  for  passengers  are  the  same  as  those  given  above  for 
the  State  railways  of  Pmssia,  and  where  the  lines  of  the  Hessische 
Lndwig's  Company  parallel  those  of  Prussia,  as,  for  example,  from 
Frankfort  to  Bingen,  on  either  bank  of  the  Main  and  Shine,  passage 
tickets  are  interchangeable — that  is,  good  over  either  line.  Passenger 
rates  per  kilometer  are:  First  class,  1.91  cents;  second  class,  1.237 
cents:  third  class,  0.762  cent;  fourth  class,  0.492  cent;  military,  0.382 
cent  (3.09,  2.01, 1.29,  0.798,  and  0.619  cents  per  mile). 

Freight  rates  are  also  identical  with  those  given  for  the  Prussian 
State  railways.  All  fireights  are  grouped,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  merchandise,  under  three  general  classes,  viz,  first,  second,  and 
third  class  freights,  and  the  charge  for  transportation  in  each  class  is 
in  accordance  with  the  distance  carried,  the  price  per  ton  x>er  kilometer 
declining  gradually  and  in  mathematical  ratio  to  the  increased  length 
of  haul. 

None  of  the  lines  of  thin  company  overcome  any  great  natural  obsta- 
cles.   The  principal  bridge  construction  is  that  which  spans  the  Ehine 

at  Mayence. 

Fbank  H.  Mason, 

Consul- General* 
Fbankfobt,  June  J21, 1894. 

CAVALS.' 

A  map  issued  by  the  Prussian  minister  for  public  works  shows  the 
German  waterways  and  their  capacity,  viz : 

(1)  Friederich  Wilhelm  or  Muellerse  Oanal,  which  unites  the  Oder  and 
Spree,  is  24  kilometers  in  leiigth. 

(2)  Tinord  Canal,  which  unites  the  Oder  and  Havel,  is  48  kilometers 
in  length. 

(3)  Planer  Canal,  which  unites  the  Havel  and  Elbe,  is  35  kilometers 
in  length. 

(4)  Buppine  Canal,  which  unites  the  Rhine  and  Havel,  is  38  kilometers 
in  length. 

(5)  Bromberger  Canal,  which  unites  the  Oder  and  Weischel,  is  28 
kilometers  in  length. 

These  first  canals  have  been  and  are  still  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Prussian  Kingdom,  and  especially  to  the  city  of  Berlin. 

They  connect  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  running  through  Prussia 
from  south  to  north  into  the  Baltic  or  North  Sea. 

The  great  progress  made  by  Berlin  during  the  past  twenty  years 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  without  these  artificial  waterways, 
as  nearly  all  the  building  materials  used  in  the  extension  of  the  city 

have  been  transported  to  Berlin  through  their  agency. 

-■  ■  ■  -  ■  -. .._ 

^Beprinted  from  Special  Consular  Reports,  ''Canals  and  Irrigation." 
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The  importance  of  Magdeburg  as  a  center  of  the  German  sugar 
industry  is  likewise  due  to  the  facilities  offered  by  these  live  canals  for 
the  cheap  transportation  of  all  sorts  of  bulky  material. 

All  the  canals  in  the  Prussian  Kingdom  belong  to  the  Government  and 
are  managed  by  the  ministry  of  public  works.  They  were  construoted 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  have  never  been  an  object  of 
specnlatioD. 

The  traffic  is  immense;  the  rat-es  of  transportation  very  low. 

The  canals  are  administered  with  great  care  and  with  the  best  possible 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Government. 

The  gradually  falling  courses  of  the  rivers  of  Prussia  favor  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  canals.  Some  canals  were  constructed 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  inundations,  whilst  some 
others  serve  only  for  wood  floating. 

(6)  The  Elbing-Nogat  Canal  leads  to  the  Frische-Haff,  a  part  of  the 
Baltic  Sea. 

(7)  The  Johannisburg  Canal  unites  several  lakes,  the  principal  traffic 
being  wood  floating. 

(8)  Hamme-Oste  Canal  unites  the  Elbe  and  Weser. 

(9)  Hunte-Ems  Canal  unites  the  Weser  and  Ems. 

(10)  Jade  Canal  unites  the  !N'orth  Sea  and  Ems. 

(11)  Ems-Ehin  Canal  unites  the  Bhine  and  Ems. 

(12)  Hadamar  Canal  unites  the  Elbe  and  Weser. 

(13)  Eider  Canal,  near  Kiel,  leads  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Korth  Sea; 
is  48  kilometers  in  length,  11  feet  deep,  and  96  feet  broad  on  the  surface. 

(14)  The  Ludwigs  Canal  in  Bavaria  is  very  important,  uniting  the 
Donau,  the  Maia,  and  the  Ehine.  It  is  188  kilometers  in  length,  5  to  6 
feet  in  depth,  54  feet  breadth  on  the  surface,  and  34  feet  at  the  bottom. 

(15)  Alsace-Lorraine-Bhine-Bhone  Canal  leads  from  the  Bhine  near 
Strasburg  to  the  Bhone  in  France. 

(16)  Bhine-Marne  Canal  leads  from  the  Rhine  near  Strasburg  to  the 
Marne  in  France. 

(17)  Saar  Canal  leads  from  Saarburg  to  Saargemund. 

The  testimony  is  unanimous  that  all  these  canals  have  been  worked 

for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  have  aided  materially  in  advancing 

the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

W.  H.  Edwards, 

ConsulrOeneral. 
Berlin,  October  9, 1889. 

ALSACE-LOBBAINE.^ 

The  canal  system  of  Alsace-Lorraine  consists  of  six  main  canals,  with 
several  branch  canals.    The  main  canals  are: 

(1)  The  Bhine-Bhone  Canal,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Mulbauseu 
and  thence  to  Strasburg. 


1  Extract  from  report  of  Coasul  Johnson,  of  Kiel,  September  21,  1889,  pnblished 
in  '^  Canals  and  Irrigation." 
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(2)  The  Strasburg  Canal  system. 

(3)  The  Breash  Canal,  from  Goolsheim  to  Strasburg. 

(4)  The  BhineMarne  Canal,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Saarburg, 
Fabem,  Pfalzburg,  Hochfelden,  Bramath  to  Strasbnrg. 

(5)  The  Saar.Coal  Canal,  from  the  Bhine-Mame  Canal,  near  Gonder- 
siugen,  to  Saarbrucken. 

(6)  The  Moselle  Canal,  from  the  Rhine-Marne  Canal  to  Metz,  with 
branches. 

The  number  of  boats  frequenting  the  canals  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
about  1,500,  manned  by  about  4,000  persons.  The  size  and  carrying 
capacity  of  the  canal  boats  are  diiferent,  according  to  their  purpose 
and  according  to  the  mode  of  building  which  is  customary  where  they 
are  constructed. 

BALTIC   AND  NORTH   SEA   CANAL.^ 

In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  on  the 
20th  of  June,  the  description  of  the  canal  by  Consul  Johnson,  of 
Hamburg,  published  in  Consular  Reports  No.  129  (June,  1891),  page 
209,  is  of  special  interest  at  this  time.  The  legislation  for  connect- 
ing the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea  was  enacted  in  1886.  The  first 
spadeful  of  earth  inaugurating  the  work  was  turned  by  Emperor 
William  I  at  Holtenau,  near  Kiel,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1887.  The  canal 
is  98.6  kilometers  (61.27  miles)  in  length.  It  begins  at  Holtenau,  on 
the  Bay  of  Kiel,  and  terminates  near  Brunsbuttel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Elbe,  thuS  running  clear  through  the  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Both  openings  are  provided 
with  huge  locks.  Near  Bendsburg  there  is  a  third  lock  connecting  the 
canal  with  the  old  Eider  Canal.  The  medium  water  level  of  the  canal 
will  be  about  equal  to  the  medium  water  level  of  Kiel  Harbor.  At  the 
lowest  tide  the  profile  of  the  canal  has,  in  a  depth  of  6.17  meters 
(20  feet  6  inches)  below  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  a  navigable  width  of 
36  meters  (118.11  feet),  so  rs  to  allow  the  largest  Baltic  steamers  to 
pass  each  other.  For  the  navy,  22  meters  (72.18  feet)  of  canal  bottom 
are  provided,  at  least  58  meters  (190.29  feet)  of  water  surface,  and  8 J 
meters  (27  feet  9  inches)  depth  of  water.  The  greatest  depth  for  mer- 
chant vessels  was  calculated  at  6.5  meters  (21  feet  3  inches).  The 
estimated  cost  was  $37,128,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  by 
the  German  Empire;  the  remaining  one- third  by  Prussia.  The  time 
saved  by  a  steamship  sailing  from  Kiel  to  Hamburg  via  the  canal, 
instead  of  through  the  Skaugh  (the  strait  between  Jutland  and  Swe- 
den), is  estimated  at  two  and  one-half  days.  The  time  of  passage 
through  the  canal,  including  stoppages  and  delays,  will  be  about  thir- 
teen hours.  In  time  of  peace  the  canal  is  to  be  open  to  men-of-war  as 
well  as  merchant  vessels  of  every  nation,  but  in  time  of  war  its  use  will 
be  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  German  navy.    Many  vessels  have  been 


*  Reprinted  from  Consular  Reports  No.  175^  April,  1895,  pp.  603, 604. 
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wrecked  and  many  lives  lost  on  the  Danish  and  Swedish  coasts,  in 
waters  which  need  not  be  navigated  after  the  canal  is  opened  to  traflic. 
Its  strategic  importance  to  Germany  will  also  be  great,  as  it  will  plai-e 
that  conntry^s  two  naval  ports,  Kiel  on  the  Baltic  and  Wilhelmshafen 
on  the  North  Sea,  within  easy  access  of  each  other. 


HIOHWATS.' 

The  excellent  roads  of  Germany  are  mainly  a  heritage  from  the  cen- 
tury which  immediately  preceded  the  introdaction  of  railroads.  In 
those  days  the  mails  and  the  few  travelers  ^  ho  journeyed  by  public 
conveyance  were  carried  by  post  chaises;  freight  was  transported  by 
great,  lumbering  wagons,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and,  what  was 
regarded  as  not  less  important  in  that  period  of  prolonged  and  inces- 
sant warfare,  broad,  smooth  roads  were  necessary  for  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  king's  armies  with  their  supply  trains  and  artiUery. 
Accordingly  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  highways  was 
then  an  important  function  of  the  national  Gk)vernment,  administered 
by  a  vast  bureau  or  department  similar  to  the  department  of  Pouts  et 
Ohaussees  now  maintained  in  France.  It  required  many  years  after 
the  introduction  of  railroads  to  persuade  the  conservative  officials  of 
the  Prussian  Government  that  the  period  of  freight  wagons  and  post 
chaises  was  forever  past,  and  that  thenceforth  theii  splendid  system  of 
macadamized  and  graded  highways  must  play  a  secondary  role.  The 
lesson  was  finally  learned,  however,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
empire,  in  1870,  or  soon  thereafter,  the  state  assumed  control  of  the 
principal  railways  and  turned  the  public  roads  back  to  the  care  of  the 
provinces.  The  consequence  is  that  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Westphalia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Germany  have  each  their  sepa- 
rate system  of  administration  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  roads. 

As  a  result  of  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  very  few  new  roads 
are  now  constructed  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  great  national 
roads  which  were  built  before  the  railway  period  are  adequate  for  all 
military  purposes.  The  principal  work  of  later  years  has  been  to 
improve  suburban  highways  and  secure  easy  communication  at  all  sea- 
sons between  important  railway  stations  and  the  surrounding  districts. 
For  this  purx)Ose  narrower  and  cheaper  roads  than  those  formerly  built 
are  frequently  adequate,  so  that  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  stand- 
ard of  road  building  has  deteriorated  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
all  parts  of  Germany,  except  Baden,  where  the  highest  grade  of  excel- 
lence is  still  maintained.  In  respect  to  construction,  the  German 
process  is  identical  with  that  of  France  and  Switzerland.      Every 

'Extract  from  report  of  Consul-General  Madon,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1891,  printed  in  Special  Consular  Reports,  '' Streets  and  Highways.'* 
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iiDIx>rtant  road  is  a  graded,  macadamized  tarnpike,  with  calverts  of 
massive  stoue,  ditches  on  either  side  (which  are  paved  wherever  there 
is  danger  of  washing),  and  generally  lined  with  trees  (either  poplar, 
sycamore,  or  linden).  All  slopes  and  counterscarps  are  secured  by 
grass,  planted  from  seed  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  receive 
it,  otherwise  by  turfing.  Where  the  slope  is  necessarily  steep  and 
unstable,  it  is  faced,  like  the  retaining  walls  of  embankments,  with 
solid  masonry. 

The  profile  and  alignment  of  each  road  is  a  skillful  compromise 
between  directness  of  route  and  an  easy  gradient.  Wherever  practi- 
cable, the  road  is  a  straight  line  between  the  points  connected;  when 
the  exigencies  of  surface  forbid  this,  the  best  skill  of  the  engineer  is 
employed  to  circumvent  the  obstacle  by  the  most  direct  route  compati- 
ble with  a  practicable  grade.  Bridges  were  formerly  exclusively  of 
masonry,  but  of  late  years  iron  and  steel  structures  of  various  patterns 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States  for  railway  and  road  bridges 
have  been  introduced.  Wherever  a  Oerman  road  is  flanked  by  a  slope 
or  precipice  which  presents  the  slightest  danger,  the  exposed  side  is 
guarded  by  a  line  of  heavy  stone  posts,  connected  wherever  necessary 
by  railings  of  iron  or  wood,  and  in  many  places  these  pillars  are  of 
white  basalt,  which  renders  them  more  easily  distinguishable  at  night. 


FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN. 

There  are  no  canals  of  any  consequence  in  this  district,  and  but  one 
important  canalized  river,  the  lower  Main,  which  has  been  improved 
by  dams,  locks,  and  dredging  operations  so  as  to  enable  freight  boats 
firom  the  Bhine  to  ascend  the  river  to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
The  highways  of  commerce  in  this  district  include,  therefore,  the  canal- 
ized River  Main  and  the  railways,  which  are  numerous  and  important, 
Frankfort  being  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centers  in  southern 
Germany. 

Railways. — ^The  great  through  lines  of  railways  converging  at  this 
point  belong  mainly  to  the  State  railway  system  of  Prussia,  and  are 
owned  and  managed  by  the  State  as  a  collective  branch  of  the  public 
service,  divided  into  eleven  districts  or  geographical  divisions,  each 
managed  by  a  complete  and  distinct  administration,  subordinate  to  the 
central  bureau  of  direction  at  Berlin.  The  headquart-ers  of  these  dis- 
tricts, which  comprise  collectively  the  entire  territory  of  Prussia,  are 
at  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  Hanover,  Breslau,  Bramberg, 
Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  Altona,  and  Berlin,  respectively,  and  the  records  of 
each  separate  divisional  administration  cover  every  detail  of  the  cost, 
earnings,  expenses,  etc.,  of  each  mile  of  State  railway  within  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  that  district.  Each  through  line  from  Frankfort  to 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  or  other  important  German  city  passes,  therefore^ 
through  two  or  more  divisions,  and  is  in  respect  to  its  management 
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and  statistics  under  as  many  different  althoagh  similar  and  closely 
associated  administrations.  The  principal  through  lines  ridiatiug 
from  Frankfort  include  two  between  this  city  and  Berlin,  one  to  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  two  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  one  via  Mannheim 
and  Strasburg  to  Switzerland,  one  via  Darmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Karls- 
ruhe, and  Freiburg  to  Basel,  and  one  eastward  to  Wurzburg,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Munich. 

(1)  The  most  direct  line  from  Frankfort  to  Berlin  is  that  via  Hanau, 
Bebra,  Erfurt,  Halle,  and  Wittenberg.  It  is  334  miles  in  length,  aud 
traverses  the  rail  way  divisions  or  districts  of  Frankfort,  Erfurt,  Magde- 
burg, and  Berlin.  The  distances  between  main  points  are:  Frankfort 
to  Bebra,  103  miles;  Bebra  to  Halle,  131  miles;  Halle  to  Berlin,  100 
miles.  The  road  is  double  tracked  throughout,  and  like  all  the  Prus- 
sian State  railways,  is  maintained  in  excellent  condition.  There  are 
seven  daily  through  trains  in  either  direction,  of  which  five  are  express 
(schnellziige),  and  make  the  run  in  from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  hours. 
In  summer  this  time  is  reduced  by  two  of  the  trains  to  nine  hours. 
Modern  vestibule  trains,  with  sleeping  and  day  cars  of  improved  types, 
are  run  on  this  and  the  other  leading  through  routes  of  Germany. 

(2)  The  second  route  from  Frankfort  to  Berlin  is  via  Marburg  to 
Gassel,  and  thence  via  Halle  or  Magdeburg  to  the  capital.  It  is  378 
miles  in  length  via  Magdeburg;  358  miles  via  Halle,  and  the  time  of 
through  express  trains  varies  from  ten  to  eleven  hours.  There  are  six 
daily  trains,  of  which  four  are  express,  the  others  being  of  the  class 
known  in  the  United  States  as  ^^accommodation,"  which  stop  at  all 
regular  stations. 

(3)  The  route  from  Frankfort  via  Hanover  to  Hamburg  and  Bremea 
is  the  same  as  the  foregoing  as  far  as  Oassel,  124  miles.  At  Gassel  the 
Berlin  section  of  the  train  is  detached,  and  the  remainder  continues  its 
run  to  Hanover,  where  it  is  again  divided,  one  section  going  to  Ham- 
burg, the  other  to  Bremen.  The  entire  distance  from  Frankfort  to 
Hamburg  is  338.64  miles;  Frankfort  to  Bremen,  300  miles,  and  the 
through  express  time  is  from  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  hours.  There  are 
seven  daily  through  trains,  of  which  four  are  express,  and  the  sleeping 
cars  on  this  route  are  among  the  best  in  Germany. 

(4)  There  are  two  parallel  railway  routes  from  Frankfort  to  Cologne, 
one  traversing  each  bank  of  the  Main  and  Rhine.  The  line  on  the 
right  bank  belongs  wholly  to  the  Prussian  State  system,  and  passes 
through  Kastel,  Budesheim,  Niederlahnstein,  and  crosses  the  Rhine 
at  Cologne.  The  route  on  the  left  bank  belongs,  from  Frankfort 
through  Mayence  and  as  far  as  Bingen,  to  the  Hessische  Ludwig's 
Railway  Gompany,  a  corporation  which  controls  the  railway  lines  within 
the  territory  of  the  Province  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  from  Bingen  to 
Gologne  it  is  part  of  the  Prussian  system,  which  has  two  administrative 
offices  at  Gologne,  one  for  the  railways  on  the  right,  the  other  for  those 
on  the  left  of  the  river.  The  distances  are:  From  Frankfort  to  May- 
ence, 20  miles;  Mayence  to  Goblenz,  59  miles;  Gohlenz  to  Gologne,  67.7 
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miles;  total,  Frankfort  to  Cologne,  136.7  miles.  There  are  eight  daily 
trains  by  either  route,  four  of  which,  on  each  line,  are  express,  and 
make  the  run  in  about  four  hours.  Tickets  either  direct  or  return, 
are  good  indiscriminately  over  either  line  for  all  or  any  part  of  the 
distance. 

(5)  The  principal  railway  route  southward  from  Frankfort  is  that  via 
Darmstadt,  Heidelberg,  and  Carlsruhe  to  Basel,  on  the  Swiss  frontier 
whence  it  is  continued  by  the  Central  and  Jura  Swiss  lines  to  Geneva, 
and  via  Lucerne,  over  the  St.  Gothard  route  to  Italy.  The  distances 
are:  From  Frankfort  to  Heidelberg,  54.68  miles;  Heidelberg  to  Carls- 
rbne,  34.17  miles;  and  from  Carlsrhue  to  Basel,  122.41;  total,  211.26 
miles.  There  are  six  daily  through  trains,  of  which  four  are  express, 
and  make  the  run  in  from  six  to  six  one-half  hours.  This  line  belongs, 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Baden,  near  Heidelberg,  to  the  Hessische  Lud- 
wig^s  Company;  thence  to  Basel,  it  is  a  State  railway  of  Baden,  built 
and  controlled  by  the  provincial  government. 

(6)  Eastward  route  from  Frankfort  to  Aschaffenburg,  Wurzburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  Passau,  toward  Vienna.  This  route  lies  mainly  within 
the  territory  of  Bavaria,  and  forms  part  of  the  Eoyal  Bavarian  Railway 
system.  There  are  eight  daily  trains  from  Frankfort  to  Wurzburg, 
where  the  line  divides,  one  branch  continuing  due  eastward  through 
Nuremberg  and  Passau,  where  it  connects  with  the  Austrian  line  for 
Vienna,  and  the  other  turning  southward  to  Munich.  The  distances 
are:  Frankfort  to  Aschaifeuburg,  26  miles;  Aschafienburg  to  Wurz- 
burg, 55.9  miles;  Wurzburg  to  Nuremberg,  64  miles;  Wurzburg  to 
Munich,  124  miles. 

All  the-  above  lines  are  double  tracked  throughout  and  are  of  uniform 
standard  gauge.  Passenger  fares  are  uniform  throughout  the  entire 
Prussian  State  system,  and  are  as  follows:  First  class,  3.09  cents  per 
mile;  second  class,  2.01  cents  per  mile;  third  class,  1.29  cents  per  mile. 
These  rates  are  charged  in  each  clp,S8  for  every  mile  traveled,  no  dis- 
crimination being  made  in  favor  of  a  long  as  compared  with  a  short 
trip.  The  one  important  concession  which  is  offered  is  the  uniform 
discount  of  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  return  tickets  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  two  single  direct  fares  over  the  same  route  and  distance. 
Thus,  if  a  single  direct  ticket  between  two  points  costs,  say,  $10,  a 
return  ticket  for  the  round  trip  would  be  sold  for  $15,  that  is,  $20, 
less  25  per  cent  of  that  sum.  Second-class  and  even  third-class  cars 
are  run  on  most  of  the  express  trains,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
second-class  accommodations  in  Germany  are  better  than  in  any  other 
European  country, 

All  passenger  cars,  whatever  the  class,  are  lighted  with  gas  and 
warmed  in  winter  by  steam  from  the  locomotive.  The  car  stove  is  no 
longer  used  in  Germany  except  upon  small  and  unimportant  local  lines. 

Kailway  freight  charges  are  classilied  under  three  special  schedules 
or  tariffs,  numbered  respectively,  I,  II,  and  III.    Each  kind  of  mer- 
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chaodise  is  charged  as  freight  according  to  the  schedule  to  which  it 
belongs,  under  the  decision  of  the  German  Railway  Uni^n,  which  issues 
a  list  in  which  each  kind  of  goods  or  material  likely  to  be  transported 
by  rail  is  placed  in  one  of  the  three  schedules  above  indicated.  Thus, 
wheat  and  flour  are  rated  as  flrst-class  freight;  iron  plates,  machinery, 
etc.,  come  in  the  second  class,  and  coal,  pig  iron,  etc.,  are  freights  of 
the  third  class.  The  cost  per  ton  for  a  haul  of  1  kilometer  is  the  same 
in  all  three  classes,  but  as  the  distance  increases  the  second  and  third 
class  freights  decline  relatively  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  haul,  so 
that  while  a  ton  of  first-class  freight  carried  1,000  kilometers  (621  miles) 
costs  $10.99,  a  ton  of  second  class  freight  carried  the  same  distance 
costs  $8.01  and  a  ton  of  third-class  freight,  $5.52.  Thus,  while  a  ton 
of  wheat  and  a  ton  of  coal,  representing,  respectively,  the  first  and 
third  classes  of  freights,  would  each  cost  20  cents  for  the  first  kilometer, 
the  charges  on  a  ton  of  wheat  for  a  haul  of  500  kilometers  (310.7  miles) 
would  be  $5.64,  while  the  ton  of  coal  would  be  carried  the  same  dis- 
tance for  $2.92. 

The  canalized  River  Main. — ^As  has  already  been  stated,  this  is  the 
only  water  route  which  reaches  the  city  of  Frankfort.  Prom  Frank- 
fort to  Mayence,  where  the  Main  flows  into  the  Rhine,  the  former  river 
was  naturally  a  sluggish  stream,  about  200  feet  in  average  width,  and 
obstructed  by  gentle  rapids  and  shallow  places  which  seriously  impeded 
navigation  at  ordinary  or  low  stages  of  water.  In  order  to  surmount 
this  dlfiiculty  and  bring  Frankfort  into  practical  connection  with  the 
navigable  Rhine,  the  lower  Main  was  canalized;  that  is,  its  channel 
was  deepened  and  provided  with  dams  and  locks  to  permit  the  passage 
of  boats  of  the  Rhine  class  at  ordinary  stages  of  water.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1883,  and  was  finished  and  opened  in  October,  1886,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,309,500.  There  are  four  dams  with  side  canals  and  locks  at  difiereut 
points  along  the  20  miles  of  river,  the  locks  being  285  feet  in  length  by 
35  feet  in  width,  and  they  secure  at  low  water  a  minimum  depth  of  8 
feet.  The  craft  which  navigate  this  important  water  route  are  mainly 
the  iron  freight  boats  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  decked  barges,  with  one 
or  two  short  masts  from  which  sails  are  spread  before  a  favorable  wind, 
but  which  depend,  when  in  the  Main,  upon  being  towed  by  small  tugs. 
They  bring  coal,  grain,  building  materials,  and  other  coarse  freights 
from  the  lower  Rhine,  and  are  largely  used  for  most  kinds  of  export 
freights  which  go  via  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 

Rates  of  transport  by  this  route  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Downstream:  Frankfort  to  Mayence  (20  miles),  6  cents  per  100 
kilograms  (224  pounds);  Frankfort  to  Cologne  (126  miles),  12  cents; 
Frankfort  to  Rotterdam,  14  to  15  cents  per  100  kilograms. 

(2)  Upstream:  Cologne  to  Mayence,  18.5  cents;  Mayence  to  Frank- 
fort, 7.5  cents;  Rotterdam  to  Frankfort,  34  cents  per  100  kilograms. 

This  is  therefore  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  advantageous  route 
for  the  shipment  of  heavy  freights  between  Frankfort  and  the  seaboard 
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Highways* — ^The  public  highways  throaghoat  Oermany  are  macadam- 
ized roads,  carefally  graded,  solidly  built,  and  maintained  at  Government 
expense  in  admirable  condition.'  The  construction  of  most  of  these 
highways  dates  firom  the  period  preceding  the  introduction  of  railways. 
H  aving  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  built,  and  being  now  comparati  vely 
little  used  for  heavy  hauling  over  long  distances,  they  are  kept  in  repair 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  They  are  of  three  classes,  varying 
from  22.9  to  26.47  feet  in  width ;  the  slopes  of  embankments  and  excava- 
tions are  turfed  and  the  roadsides  are  usually  lined  with  poplar,  walnut, 
or  fruit  trees.  In  remote  country  districts,  where  railways  have  not 
yet  penetrated,  mails  and  passengers  are  still  carried  by  diligence, 
but  in  this  portion  of  Germany  the  railways  have  entirely  usurped 
this  function,  and  there  is  no  longer  in  this  region  any  highway  which 
serves  an  important  purpose  for  through  travel  or  traffic. 

Pbank  H.  Mason, 

Consul-  General, 
Pbankfort,  February  28, 1895. 


LUXEMBURG. 

The  principal  railway  lines  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  are 
oi)erated  and  controlled  by  the  German  Government  (Alsace-Lorraine 
division).  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  treaty  of 
May  10,  1871,  these  lines  were  controlled  by  the  French  Eastern  Kail- 
way  Company.  By  the  Luxemburg-German  treaty  of  June  11,  1872, 
the  control  of  these  lines  was  ceded  to  the  German  Government  for  the 
term  of  years  ending  December  31, 1912.  In  article  2  of  the  treaty, 
the  German  Government  obligated  itself  never  to  use  these  railway 
lines  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  weapons,  materials  of  war,  or 
munitions,  or  otherwise  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

All  the  lines  which  center  at  the  city  of  Luxemburg  are  under  Ger- 
man control. 

The  Prince  Henri  Railway  is  operated  by  a  private  company.  Its 
importance  is  chiefly  local,  and  therefore  it  does  not  appear  necessary 
to  allude  further  to  its  lines  in  this  report. 

In  addition  to  these  two  important  railway  systems,  there  are  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  two  cantonal  and  two  secondary  railway 
lines. 

The  lines  controlled  by  the  Alsace-Lorraine  State  Railway  Depart- 
ment are: 

(1)  Luxemburg-Ettelbruck-TJlflingen,  connecting  at  Ulflingen  with 
the  Belgian  road,  via  Spa,  to  Verviers,  and  the  German  road,  via  St. 
Vith,  to  Aix  la  Ohapelle. 

(2)  Luxemburg-Wasserbillig,  connecting  at  Wasserbillig  with  the 
German  road,  via  Trier,  to  Ooblenz. 
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(3)  Luxemburg- Bettembarg  (direct  liue  to  Metz  and  Strasburg). 

(4)  Bettemburg-Esch,  counectiug  at  Esch  with  the  Prince  Henri 
road,  via  Petingen,  to  Longwy,  in  France  (direct  line  from  Luxemburg 
to  Paris,  via  Sedan  and  Rheims). 

(5)  Longwy  Betti II gen,  connecting  at  Bettingen  with  the  Belgian 
road,  via  Arlon,  to  Brussels. 

All  of  these  lines  have  double  tracks  with  exception  of  the  first 
mentioned,  which  has  a  single  track,  and  all  are  in  good  condition, 
but  the  rolling  stock  in  use  does  not  seem  to  be  as  modem  as  that 
now  used  on  the  great  through  lines  in  Germany. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  impor- 
tant cities,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  in  this  report  local  freight  rates. 
The  German  tariff  of  through  freight  rates  applies  to  Luxemburg. 
As,  however,  Antwerp  is  the  natural  seaport  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  and  as  Luxemburg  lies  only  11  miles  from  the  Belgian 
frontier,  the  Belgian  freight  tariff  is  the  one  which  exercises  the  chief 
intiuence  upon  American  commercial  relations  with  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  The  tables  hereto  attached  give  full  details  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  communication  on  each  line,  distances,  speed,  and 
passenger  rates. 

The  William-Luxemburg  Bailicayf  operated  by  the  German  Alsace-Lorraine  State  RaUtcay 

Department. 


From  Luxemburg 
to  the  tVontier 
or  t«rmiDal  8ta- 
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Passenger  rates,  a 
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lie. 
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trains). 

class.  1   class. 

class.  I 
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class. 

class. 

MiU*. 

MUet. 

1 
1 

'( 

CenU. 

OeniM. 

CenU. 

42.6 

17-19 

$1.  35  I    |0. 90 

$0.58    1 

21.5 

17 

.67i         .46 

.29 

22.8 

22 

.72           .47 

.32  ' 

'    H 

2i 

U 

7.1 

14-21 

.24           .15 

:ii  1 

13 

13-17 

.43           .29 

.18  1 

11 

<r22 

.37           .24 

.16  ij 

1 

a  Rate»  for  tbe  faster  trains  are  a  little  higher.  The  prices  of  roand  or  return  tickets  (good  for  ten 
dayn)  are  -  First  class— Price  of  one  single  nrst-class  ticKet  plus  price  of  one  single  third-class  ticket. 
Seconrl  class— Price  of  one  single  first-class  ticket.  Thira  cisss— Price  of  one  single  seoond-dass 
ticket. 

b  Espr«^ss  trains,  20  minutes. 

c  Express  trains,  33  miles  per  hour. 

Cantonal  railtrays. 


Termini. 


Diekirch -Vianden  b 

Nurdingen-Martelauge 


Num- 
ber of 
trains 
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3 


Time. 


I    Dis- 
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li-2  I      18.3 
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n 
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Second    Third 
class.  ,  class. 


$0.27 
.58 


$0.16 
.35 


Average  pas- 
senger rates 
per  mile. 


Seoondi  Third 
class,     class. 


Oents.     Gents. 


a  PricfM  of  return  tickets— Diekirch- Vianden :  Second  class,  43  cents;  third  class,  27  cents.     Nord- 
i-Martelange— Seco 
arrow-gauge  road. 


iiieen-Martelange— Second  class.  93  cents;  third  class, 58  ceuts 
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Secondary  railtoajfs  (narrow  gauge). 


Termini. 


Lnxembiirff-Bemicfa 
Crnchten-Felfl 


Nam-  I 
ber  of  , 
trains  , 
daily.  | 


Time. 


Dis- 
tance. 


Speed 

per 

boar. 


I  Hours. 


I 


MUet.  '  Miles. 


19.9 
7.5 


H 
11 


Passenger 
rates.  • 


Average  paei- 

s<«nger  rates 

per  milf . 


Second 
class. 


Tbiid  iSecood'  Tliinl 


ebiss.  I  class,  i  class. 


$0.39 
.20 


fO.24 

.12i 


-  — I- 


Cents.    Cents. 

n  i       li 

2|  13 


a  Prices  of  retom   tickets :   Lazembnre-Keoiicb— Second-class,  58  cents ;    third  class,  39  cents. 
Cracbten-Fels — Second  class.  31  cents ;  thira  class,  20  cents. 

Prinee  Henri  Railway*     {No  express  trains,) 


Line. 


Esch-Petlniren 

Petingen-Ktelbraok 

Dieklrch-Grevenmacher 
Kaotenbaoh-Sohlmpach . 


Trains 
daily. 


Time.    '  Distance.  '^^homT' 


5 

4 
6 
3 


Hours. 


2^ 
2  -3 

1-1 


Miles. 


10 
33 
34 
12 


Miles. 
20 
11-13 

11-17 
12-16 


Passenger  rates  from  the  eity  of  Luxemburg  to  important  stations  of  the  Prince  Henri 

Railway. 


Station. 


Petingen 

Bettinges 

Nordingen  — 

Wiltz.. 

Echtemach  . . . 
GreTenmacher 


First 

Second  ' 

Third 

class. 

class.    ' 

class. 

$0.67| 

90.48 

$0.32 

.87 

.24 

.15 

.77 

.58 

.37 

1.14 

.80  1 

.51 

1.09 

.77  ' 

.51 

.77 

1 

.S3 

1 

.34 

The  prices  of  ronnd  trip  or  return  tickets  (good  for  ten  days)  are:  First  class,  price  of  one  single 
flrst-claoa  ticket,  pins  price  of  one  single  third-class  ticket ;  seoond  class,  price  of  one  single  first- 
class  ticket;  thira  class,  price  of  one  single  second-olass  ticket. 


The  total  mileage  of  the  various  railway  lines  in  the  Grand  Duehy 
of  Luxembnrg  is  as  follows: 

WiUiam-Lnxembnrg 116 

Prince  Henri 104 

Cantonal  linea 27 

Secondary  lines 25 

Total 272 

The  area  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  almost  exactly  1,0(H) 
square  miles.  It  has,  therefore,  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  4  .square 
miles  of  area. 
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Passenger  rates  from  the  city  of  Luxemburg  to  important  points  in  other  countries. 


Distance. 

Single  tickets,  a 

Round  trip  or  return  tickets. 

To- 

First    Second 
clasa.     class. 

Third 
class. 

Number 

of  days 

good. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

$5.87 
7.28 

18.91 
5.02 
5.50 

Third 
clasa. 

Antwero 

MiUs. 
168 
227 
486 
140 
159 
181 
101 
41 
245 
110 

$4.07 
8.00 

17.22 
4.27 

13.71 

5.70 

12.81 

"$4."  03* 
8.97 

"*2.'65* 
3.21 

3.' 72' 

4 

8 

10 

4 
4 

$7.86 

10.11 

25.52 

6.72 

7.43 

$3.89 

Basle 

4.71 

Berlin 

13.25 

Brussels. : 

2.70 

Cologne 

5. 26        S.  70 

3.79 

Fraiucfort 

7.07 
3.43 
1.49 
8.42 
4.08 

4.63 
2.56 
1.05 
5.70 
3.50 

LieiE6 

3 
8 
6 
3 

4.84 

1.86 

12.60 

6. 83 

3.23 
1.30 
9.03 
4.37 

2.17 

MetK 

.87 

Paris 

5.98 

Strasburff 

2.90 

a  Prices  quoted  for  fast  trains. 

Highways. — In  addition  to  its  railway  network,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  has  another  system  of  traffic  channels  in  its  excellent 
highways,  which  radiate  from  the  capital  town.  These  highways  are 
of  the  best  class,  well  constructed,  straight,  about  40  feet  in  width,  in 
most  cases  bordered  on  each  side  by  rows  of  trees,  which  are  high  and 
well  trimmed.    Some  of  these  highways  are  of  Roman  origin. 

Begular  lines  of  diligences  connect  the  villages  and  towns  which  do 
not  enjoy  the  facilities  of  railway  communication.  Though  it  is,  in 
area,  considerably  smaller  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  has  forty-four  of  these  diligence  lines.  !N'o  other 
country  in  the  world  equals  Luxemburg  in  the  completeness  of  its  sys- 
tems of  inland  communication  and  intercourse.  Every  village  and 
isolated  house  in  the  country  can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  reached 
from  the  capital  town  by  railway  or  by  diligence,  and  in  each  individ- 
ual case  the  journey  can  be  begun  and  finished  between  sunrise  and 
sunset. 

Telegraphs  and  telephones. — Furthermore,  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
networks  are  so  complete  that  from  the  central  post-office  in  the  town 
of  Luxemburg  it  is  possible  to  communicate  in  either  way  with  per- 
sons in  any  village  or  hamlet  in  the  country.  Many  isolated  houses  in 
remote  districts  are,  in  like  manner,  connected  by  telephone  with  the 

capital. 

George  H.  Mubphy, 

Vice  Commercial  Agent 
LuxEMBUEa,  Jime  P,  1894. 
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S\A^ITZERLAND. 

The  cousular  diRtrict  of  Switzerland  to  which  I  am  accredited  com- 
prises the  Cautous  of  St.  Gall,  Graubnnden,  Thurgau,  and  Appenzell. 
The  means  of  communication  throughout  these  cantons  consist  of  rail- 
ways, wagon  roads,  and  lines  of  steamers  on  Lake  Constance. 

RAILWAYS. 

Two  lines  of  road  traverse  the  Cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Graubunden, 
Thurgau,  and  Appenzell,  viz,  the  Northeastern  line  and  the  United 
Swiss  line.  Both  are  owned  by  private  stock  companies,  but  are 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Xortheastem  line. — The  termini  and  main  points  of  the  !N^ortheastem 
line,^  together  with  distances  in  miles,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Isliken  (Thurgaa  boundary  station )  to  Romanshoru 28. 88 

Rorschacli  to  Constance 22. 46 

Oonstauce  to  Etzweilen 19. 55 

Eminshofen  to  Kreazlingen 0. 73 

Sulgen  to  Gosaau : 14.71 

Toti^l 86.33 

The  condition  of  the  Northeastern  line  is  x)erhaps  best  shown  by  the 
items  of  the  table  which  follows : 

Cost  of  roadbed per  mile..  $66,225.35 

Value  of  rolling  stock    do....     11,022.80 

Value  of  furnitures  and  fixtures do 1, 159. 12 

Total 78,407.27 

The  line  carried  in  the  year  1892  (the  most  recent  year  for  which 
figures  have  been  obtainable)  8,366,047  i>ersons.  Of  these,  67,358  were 
first-class  passengers;  1,111,462  second-class,  and  7,187,227  third-class. 
The  total  income  of  the  road  in  1892  was  as  follows:  From  passengers,' 
$1,664,699.97 ;  from  freight,  $2,1 16,153.70.  The  total  cost  of  administra- 
tion for  the  same  time  was  $555,837.49,  which  is  equivalent  to  $6,438.52 
per  mile. 

United  Swiss  line. — In  the  case  of  the  United  Swiss  road,'  the  termini 
and  main  points,  together  with  distances,  in  miles,  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Aadorf  (Thurgau  boundary  station),  Rorschach 35.95 

Rorschach-SarganS'Chor 57 

8argans-Rapper8wil 36. 86 

Total 129.81 

^Track  is  single  and  of  normal  width  (1.435  meters  ^=4.7  feet). 
^  The  line  is  single  track  and  of  normal  width  (1.435  meters  =-=  4.7  feet). 
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The  condition  of  this  line  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Cost  of  roadbed^ * per  mile..  $74,603. 15 

Value  of  rolling  stock do....     12,336.3:5 

Value  of  furnitures  and  fixtures do 1, 647. 09 

The  line  carried  in  the  year  1892,  4,266,994  persons,  of  which  29,677 
were  first-class  passengers;  497,551  second-class,  and  3,739,766  third- 
class.  The  total  income  of  the  road  in  1892  was :  From  passengers, 
$714,287.60;  from  freight,  8844,.s41.87.  The  total  cost  of  administra- 
tion for  the  same  time  was  $243,865.34,  which  is  equivalent  to  $1,875.80 
per  mile. 

Speed  and  accommodation. — The  maximum  speed  attained  on  both 
lines — the  Northeastern  and  the  United  Swiss  roads — is  60  to  75  kilo- 
meters (37^  to  46^  miles)  per  hour.  The  cars  are  plain,  but  comfortable, 
and  divided  into  two  compartments,  a  large  one  for  smokers  and  a 
small  one  for  non  smokers.  Not  all  coaches  are  provided  with  first- 
class  compartments.  The  entrances  to  coaches  are  by  platforms  at  the 
ends,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  seats  are  broad  and  low,  upholstered 
in  cloth,  and  the  aisles  narrow.  The  windows  are  raised  and  lowered 
by  leather  straps.  In  winter  heat  is  supplied  by  steam  pipes,  and  a 
lever  for  regulating  the  heat  is  a  feature  of  each  coach.  Water-closets, 
as  a  rule,  are  found  only  in  the  baggage  car. 

Passenger  rates  per  mile. 


Northeastern  line.     United  Swias  line. 


Class. 


First... 
Second. 
Third.. 


Cents. 
3.06 
2.14 
].61 


Gents. 
2.14 
J- 61 
1.20 


Single 
fare. 


Cents. 
3.06 
2.U 
L61 


Roond 
trip. 

Cents. 
2.57 
1.85 
1.29 


Freight  rates, — The  charges  for  express  freight,  so  called,  are  the 
same  on  both  the  Northeastern  and  United  Swiss  roads,  namely,  70 
cents  for  1,000  kilos  (2,204  pounds),  and  an  additional  charge  of  6h 
cents  per  1,000  kilos  for  shipping  expenses.  The  charges  for  common 
freight  are  also  the  same  on  both  the  above-named  roads,  namely,  39 
cents  per  1,000  kilos,  and  an  additional  charge  of  3^  cents  per  1,000 
kilos  for  shipping  expenses. 

The  charges  for  freight  per  carload  by  the  Northeastern  road  are  $2.42 
per  5,000  kilos  (11,023  pounds),  and  for  amounts  greater  than  5,000 
kilos,  $2.12  per  5,000  kilos. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Swiss  road,  the  charges  for  freight  by  the 
car  load  are  $2.60  per  5,000  kilos  (11,023  pounds),  and  for  greater 
amounts  than  5,000  kilos,  $2.42  per  5,000  kilos.  To  the  above  charges 
there  is  an  addition  for  shipping  expenses  of  29  cents  per  1,000  kilos. 

Eates  for  long  and  short  hauls  in  Switzerland  are  alike. 

Neither  the  Northeastern  nor  the  United  Swiss  road  is  characterize<i 
by  any  structures  or  engineering  feats  of  a  noteworthy  character. 
The  difficulties  overcome  were  not  foimidable. 
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HiaHWAYS. 

As  constituting  the  most  important  of  the  ordinary  highways  in  this 
consular  district,  the  post-roa<ls  are  mentioned.  These  roads  are  from 
15  to  20  feet  in  width  and  are  of  excellent  construction.  Their  founda^ 
tion  consists  of  round  stones,  and  their  surfaces  are  made  hard  and 
smooth  with  gravel. 

In  the  case  of  a  limited'  number  of  post-roads  in  Switzerland,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  exercises  control  and  gives  a  subsidy  towards 
their  maintenance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  post-routes  in  the  four  Cantons: 


Can  ton. 


Appensell . . 
Uraubimden 

St  6aU 

Thm^u 

Total. 


Poat- 
roads. 


MUet. 

455^ 
119 
67i 


8784 


Number  of 
pansenc^ers. 


13,057 

104.874 

oU,  666 

16,796 


ExpenHOflfor  Receipts  from 


paftiieD|;er8 
and  luggage. 


$8,012.37 

220,911.03 

34, 498. 43 

9, 270. 80 


patineDgers 
and  luggage. 


$2,422.38 

119,627.78 

14, 336. 38 

2, 781. 13 


195,393 


272,  esa.  63 


139, 167. 67 


Passenger  rates  by  post  conveyance  are  3.2  to  4.9  cents  per  mile  for 
inside  accommodation,  and  4.7  to  6.44  cents  x)er  mile  for  coup6  or  ban- 
qnette.  Return  tickets,  good  for  three  days,  are  sold  at  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent.  Alpine  routes  command  higher  prices,  i.  e.,  8  cents  for 
inside  accommodation  and  9.7  cents  for  coup^  or  banquette.  Each 
passenger  may  take  with  him  30  pounds  of  luggage  free  of  charge. 

LAKE  NAVIGATION. 

Steamboat  lines  an  Lake  Constance. — ^These  lines  belong  to  the  North- 
eastern Railway  Company,  which  has  an  office  of  control  at  Uomaiis- 
horn.  The  courses  run  by  the  steamers  and  the  distances  between  the 
stopping  points  are : 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

From— 

To- 

Miles. 

Komanslioni ....... 

Arbon 

6 

10? 

Hi  ' 

Romansborn |  Bregenz 

Romanahom '   PriHdrifih«haf«ii 

'?! 

Arbon    ..     ........ 

Rorncbach 

RonwliArh           .  - .  . . 

LindAn            

Total 

Lindan ......... 

Hregeox 

61* 

Komanfihoni ....... 

LiDuaa 

Steamers  running  on  the  lake. 


Name. 


Helvetia 
Ziirich  .. 
Bodan... 


BoJlerB. 

Horse, 
power. 

2 
2 
2 

500 
350 
250 

Name. 


I'owo™- 1  ^"X; 


I  Santis 

I  Thargaa.. 
I  St.  Uallen. 


2 
2 
1 


400 
350 
200 


The  average  speed  of  the  steamers  is  about  12|  miles  per  hour. 
The  vessels  themselves  are  ^\  ell  built  and  fitted  out.  In  the  year  1893 
they  carried  114,423  passengers,  281  tons  of  baggage,  6,647  head  of 

633a 22 
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live  stock,  and  160,874  tons  of  freight.  The  average  expenses  for  the 
year  1893  were  3,533  francs  per  kilometer  ($1,087.51  per  mile).  Trans- 
portation rates  per  mile  on  these  steamers  are: 

Passengers. — Single  fare,  first  and  second  class,  3.4  cents  and  2.08 
cents;  round  trip,  4.9  cents  and  3.2  cents.  Baggage,  2.4  cents  per  220 
pounds. 

Live  stock, — Horses  and  mules,  8  cents  per  head ;  oxen  and  cows,  6.44 
cents;  heifers,  asses,  and  colts,  3.4  cents;  hogs,  2.08  centa;  calves, 
sheep,  and  goats,  1.2;  dogs,  accompanying  owners,  one-half  cent. 

Freight  rates. — The  freight  rates  are :  Express  freight  from  Bomans- 

horn-Bregenz,  18  cents  per  220  pounds.    The  charges  are  the  same 

between  any  other  points  on  the  lake.    Common  freight,  by  quantity 

or  car  load,  is  carried  for  3  to  9  cents,  according  to  class  and  distance, 

per  100  kUos  (220  pounds). 

Ibvino  B.  Bighmak, 

Consul-  GeneraL 

St.  Gall,  November  18j  1894. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
AUSTRIA. 

The  principal  railroad  lines  of  Austria  lead  to  Vienna.  They  are  all 
included  in  this  report  except  the  Kord  West  Bahu,  which  has  been 
reported  upon  by  the  consul  at  Prague,  and  the  lines  to  Budapest, 
which  cross  the  Hungarian  frontier  a  short  distance  from  Vienna. 

The  only  important  ocean  lines  of  this  country  are  the  Austrian 
Lloyds  and  the  Hungarian  Company  ( Adria). 

The  Danube  Steamship  Company  has  so  many  special  tariffs,  dejiend- 
ing  on  the  amount  of  freight  and  various  other  special  conditions,  that 
no  clear  idea  thereof  could  be  conveyed,  vithout  tables  too  numerous 
and  complicated  for  this  report. 

The  railroads,  steamship  companies,  and  highways  of  Austria  are 
under  the  control  or  closely  supervised  by  the  Government.  Although 
the  tendency  in  Austria  is  to  be  somewhat  conservative,  as  regards 
the  adoption  of  new  ideas,  the  public  ways  of  communication  are,  on 
the  whole,  ably  and  economically  managed.  Travel  is  not  as  rapid  as 
in  the  United  States,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  fewer  accidents. 
The  Government  is  held  more  or  less  responsible  by  public  opinion  for 
the  accidents  that  occur,  and  as  labor  is  very'cheap  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  railroads  are  carefully  built  and  closely  watched.  Where 
the  more  frequented  highways  are  crossed  by  railroads,  the  tracks  are, 
as  a  rule,  either  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  road. 

NAVIGABLE  EIVERS  AND  CANALS. 

The  Danube,  with  its  tributaries  and  canals,  is  the  only  imxK>rtant 
means  of  communication  by  river  in  Austria  and  Hungary.    Its  traffic 
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is  controlled  by  the  K,  k.  Privat-Donau-Dampfschiffabrt-Gesellschaft, 
a  private  company  receiving  a  subvention  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  $100,000  yearly.  Its  vessels  ply  from  Begensberg,  Bavaria, 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  to  Sulina,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
on  the  various  arms  into  which  the  river  divides  before  emptying  into 
the  sea;  and  on  the  Vienna,  Danube,  Bjelina,  Georges,  Borca,  and  Gura- 
Balja  canals,  a  total  distance  of  2,775  kilometers  (1,417  miles);  also, 
on  the  Biver  Draa  from  the  town  of  Bares  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
151  kilometers  (94  miles) ;  on  the  Theiss,  from  the  town  of  Gsega  to  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  489  kilometers  (285  miles);  on  the  Franz- Joseph 
Oanal,  a  distance  of  187  kilometers  (116  miles) ;  on  the  Bega  Canal,  116 
kilometers  (71  miles) ;  on  the  Save  from  Goldova  to  its  mouth,  and  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Save,  together  a  distance  of  686  kilometers 
(426  miles) ;  on  the  Black  Sea  from  Sulina  to  Odessa,  and  from  Sullna 
to  Batoum.  The  total  distance  traversed  by  the  various  lines  of  this 
company  is  5,637  kilometers  (3,563  miles). 

The  most  important  stations  on  the  Danube  are  Begensburg,  Passau, 
Linz,  Vienna,  Pressburg,  Budapest,  Belgrade,  and  Orsova. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1893  the  company  owned  156  side, 
wheel  steamers  of  15,131  horsepower,  25  propellers  of  872  horsepower, 
and  766  iron  boats  with  a  tonnage  of  2,805,624. 

There  is  daily  communication  between  Vienna  and  Passau,  a  steamer 
leaving  each  city  every  morning. 

There  is  also  a  daily  boat  between  Vienna  and  Orsova  and  Orsova 
and  Vienna,  and  between  Vienna  and  Pressburg.  These  vessels, 
which  carry  passengers,  stop  at  all  the  small  stations  on  the  route. 
Besides  the  regular  passenger  steamers,  there  are  numerous  freight 
steamers  running  irregularly. 

The  fare,  first  class,  from  Vienna  to  Passau  is  $1.60,  and  downstream 
from  Passau  to  Vienna  $2.68.  The  fares  to  the  most  important  places 
between  Vienna  and  Orsova  are: 


Porta. 

Up. 

1 
Down.  1 

Ports. 

Up. 

Down. 

Vienna  to  PressbiirGr ............. 

$0.72 
1.48 

$1.80 
.1.70 

Belirrade  to  Orsova 

$1.84 

Iti.SO 

Preasbarer  to  BudaiMst. 

Vii^nn* to Onwva ,-  ^ttt^-.t  .... 

6.28  1      15.70 

BudAoest  to  fielniide 

2. 24         &•  8C 

In  the  year  1802  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  were  $4,157,946, 
and  its  net  profits  were  $240,530, 

The  Elbe  is  only  navigable  for  a  short  distance  in  Austria,  but  is  of 
importance  to  American  merchants,  as  one  of  the  cheapest  ways  to 
send  freight  to  Austria  is  to  ship  to  Hamburg  and  then  send  the  goods 
by  the  Elbe  to  Bohemia. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  E,  k,  Siidbahn'Oesellschaft. — The  Siidbahn  Eailway  is  controlled 
by  a  private  company  which  received  its  first  concession  from  the 
Government  in  the  year  1858.    The  whole  line  is  to  be  bought  partly 
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by  the  Austrian  and  partly  by  the  Hnngarian  Government  in  the  year 
1895.  The  business  done  during  the  seven  preceding  years  is  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  the  railroad.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  separate 
accounts  have  been  kept  for  the  part  of  the  line  running  through  Aus- 
tria and  the  part  running  through  Hungary. 

The  principal  line  belonging  to  this  company  runs  southward  from 
Vienna  through  Graz,  Marburg,  and  Laibach  to  Trieste,  with  an  exten- 
sion from  Trieste  to  Fiume, 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  Graz  is  228  kilometers  (143  miles);  from 
Graz  to  Marburg,  ^5  kilometers  (40  miles) ;  from  Marburg  to  Laibach, 
155  kilometers  (96  miles) ;  from  Laibach  to  Trieste,  14G  kilometers  (91 
miles),  and  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  594  kilometers  (369  miles). 

The  condition  of  the  line  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  Austrian  lines. 
It  is  well  and  solidly  built,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  cross-ties 
are  of  pine  wood  and  are  embedded  in  stone  ballast.  In  the  way  of 
rolling  stock,  there  were  665  locomotives,  622  tenders,  14  water  wag 
ons,  1,470  passenger  cars,  and  1,229  freight  cars  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1893.  With  a  total  net  of  2,178  kilometers  belonging  to 
the  company  and  375  kilometers  of  rented  lines,  the  receipts  were 
$16,464,566;  the  expenditures,  $8,908,642;  making  a  net  profit  of 
$7,556,924. 

The  SUdbahn  is  a  douole-track  line  the  entire  distance  between 
Vienna  and  Trieste.  This  route  is  through  a  mountainous  country, 
and  the  grades  are  often  steep,  especially  at  the  Semmering  Pass. 

Two  through  express  and  two  through  accommodation  trains  leave 
Vienna  for  Trieste  and  Trieste  for  Vienna  daily. 

The  passenger  rates  are  in  accordance  with  distance.  The  fare  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste  is,  first  class,  24.15  florins,  or  $9.66;  Vienna  to  Graz, 
$4.12;  Graz  to  Marburg,  $1.24;  Marburg  to  Laibach,  $2.38;  Laibach 
to  Trieste,  $1.62. 

The  K,  k,  Ferdinand-Nordbahn  line, — The  Nordbahn  Kailroad,  which 
belongs  to  a  private  company,  has  a  concession  from  1886  to  1940,  but 
is  to  be  bought  by  the  Government  after  the  1st  of  January,  1904.  The 
main  line  is  between  Vienna  and  Cracow;  it  passes  through  no  cities 
of  any  size,  but  connects  with  the  Russian  railroads  on  the  frontier. 

The  length  of  the  line  from  Vienna  to  Cracow  is  413  kilometers 
(256.6  miles).  It  has  double  tracks  and  is  in  good  condition.  As  the 
country  through  which  it  runs  is,  tor  the  greater  part,  flat,  there  have 
been  no  engineering  difficulties  of  importance  to  contend  with  in  con- 
structing the  track. 

Three  express  and  two  accommodation  trains  leave  Vienna  daily  for 
Cracow,  and  two  express  and  three  accommodation  trains  make  the 
return  trip.    The  price,  first  class,  from  Vienna  to  Cracow  is  $5.40. 

In  the  year  1892  the  company  of  the  Nordbahn  had  under  its  con- 
trol 1,321  kilometers  (820.8  miles)  of  tracks,  spent  $6,849,721,  earned 
$12,223,475,  and  made  a  net  profit  of  $5,374,754. 
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Oesierreichisehe  Ungarisehe  Stdats-JEisenbahn'Oesellschaft. — The  main 
line  of  this  raihroad  is  between  Vienna  and  Bodenbach,  and  passes 
through  Brann  and  Prague.  It  connects  with  the  German  line  ran- 
niug  to  Dresden.  The  Staats-Eisenbahn-Gresellschaft  belongs  to  a  pri- 
vate company  and  the  Hungarian  Government,  the  company  owning 
such  parts  of  the  line  as  are  in  Austrian  territory.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  buy  such  parts  of  this  railway  system  as  belong 
to  the  company  after  the  1st  of  January,  1895. 

The  maia  line  from  Vienna  to  Bodenbach  is  540  kilometers  (335.6 
miles) ;  i.  e.,  from  Vienna  to  Brunn,  156  kilometers  (97  miles) ;  from 
Brunn  to  Prague,  254  kilometers  (158  miles),  and  from  Prague  to  Boden- 
bach, 130  kilometers  (81  miles). 

The  line  has  a  single  track  from  Vienna  to  Brunn  and  a  double  track 
from  Brunn  to  Bodenbach. 

There  are  one  express  and  two  accommodation  trains  daily  ftx)m 
Vienna  to  Bodenbach,  and  two  express  trains  that  go  from  Vienna  to 
Brunn,  on  the  Ferdinand-Nord-Bahn,  and  then  by  the  double-track 
line  of  the  Eisenbahn-Gesellschafb  to  Bodenbach.  From  Bodenbach 
to  Vienna  there  is  one  express  train  less  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  fare  from  Vienna  to  Bodenbach,  first  class,  is  $6.12;  from  Vienna 
to  Brunn,  $1.80;  from  Brunn  to  Prague,  $2.40;  from  Prague  to 
Bodenbach,  $1.92.  With  a  net  total  of  1,365  kilometers  (838  miles) 
the  Oesterreichische-Ungarische  Staats-Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft  earned 
$9,362,046  and  spent  $3,930,563,  making  net  profit  of  $5,431,483. 

K.  Jc.  Oesierreichisehe  Staatsbahnen. — ^The  Austrian  State  line  from 
Vienna  to  Salzburg  was  built  by  a  private  company  with  a  government 
guaranty,'  and  was  known  as  the  Kaiserin-Elisabeth  or  Westbahn.  In 
1880  it  and  all  the  lines  belonging  to  the  Westbahn-Gesellschafb  were 
purchased  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

Its  termini  are  Vienna  and  Salzburg,  while  the  one  place  of  impor- 
tance through  which  it  passes  is  Linz. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  is  314  kilometers  (195  miles),  viz:  From 
Vienna  to  Linz,  189  kilometers  (117  miles),  and  from  Linz  to  Salzburg, 
125  kilometers  (78  miles). 

From  Vienna  to  Wels,  a  distance  of  213  kilometers  (132  miles),  there 
is  a  double  track,  but  through  the  mountainous  country  between  Wels 
and  Salzburg  there  is  only  a  single  track.  It  is  between  Wels  and 
Salzburg  that  the  greatest  difiiculties  in  constructing  the  line  were 
encountered,  the  Aralberg  tunnel,  in  particular,  being  a  masterpiece  of 
engineering. 

There  are  one  accommodation  and  two  express  trains  from  Vienna  to 
Salzburg,  and  one  express  train  passing  through  Salzburg  on  the  way 
from  Vienna  to  Zurich.  From  Salzburg  to  Vienna  there  are  two  daily 
express  and  three  accommodations  trains  besides  the  through  trains 
from  Vienna  to  Zurich. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  lines  the  fares  on  all  the  Govern- 
ment railroads  are  regalated  by  distance,  the  fare  being  about  18  cents 
for  every  10  kilometers  (6.2  miles)  or  fraction  thereof  on  an  express 
train,  first  class,  and  about  12  cents,  first  class,  on  an  accommodation 
train.  On  most  of  the  Austrian  railroads  the  second-class  fare  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  first,  and  the  third  class  a  fraction  higher  than  one- third 
of  the  first  class. 

Freight  classification  in  force  on  the  most  important  Austrian  railro<ids. 


Articles. 


Waste  of  sheep  wool 

Cotton : 

Raw  and  waste 

Common 

Lead 

Brandy,  rnm,  oognao 

Out  me  tal 

Steam  boiler  up  to  6.3  meters 

Wire 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  steel  ware 

Iron  and  steel,  raw 

Mineral  colors  in  bags 

Ore 

Dyeing  wood,  all  sorts  of 

Skins,  raw,  salted,  and  dried 

Tallow,  etc 

Flax 

Yam: 

Single 

Two  or  more  twisted  together. . 

Tanning  materials 

Com  and  pulse 

Skins,  raw  and  salted 

Wood: 

Logs,  boards 

Stem  staves 

Leather,  etc 

Linen  goods 

Locomobiles 

Machines,  agricultural 

Metal T. 

Furniture,  bent  wood 

Oils,  etc.,  in  barrels 

Oil,  mineral 

Plows 


Siidbahn,  Nordbahn, 
and  Staats  -  Eis^n- 
bahn  -Gesellschaft. 


Under 
5,000 
kilo- 
grams. 


IL 
IL 
II. 

n. 

II. 
IL 

n 

A. 
II. 
IL 
Sugar,  all  sorts  of i     II. 


Used 

New 

Bopemakers'  goods 
Tobacco,  raw 


n. 
n. 
II. 

XL 
IL 

n. 

IL 
IL 

n. 

IL 

II. 
n. 

IL 
IL 

II. 
II. 

II. 
II. 
n. 

A. 
IL 

n. 

IL 

II. 

IL 


K.  k.  Oesterr.  Staatsbahnen.  > 


5.000 

10.000 

kilo- 

kilo- 

grams. 

grams. 

IL 

n. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

B. 

n. 

IL 

A. 

B. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

0. 

A. 

«3 

A. 

A. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

C. 

A. 

A. 

IL 

II. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

»I. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

»2 

II. 

IL 

A. 

A. 

C. 
B. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

IL 

IL 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

B. 

•1 

n 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

Under 
5,000 
kilo- 
grams. 


XL 

IL 
IL 
A. 
A. 

n. 

A. 
IL 
A. 
A. 
B. 
IL 
II. 
IL 
U. 
IL 

n. 

IL 
II. 
II. 
A. 
IL 

IL 
IL 
II. 
IL 


rr. 

IL 
IL 
II. 
IL 
II. 

n 

A. 
IL 

n. 
n. 


5,000  kilo- 
grams. 


A.  T.,  TVa. 

A. 
A. 
A- 
A. 
A. 
B. 
A.T.,IVa. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A, 
A- 

A. 
A.  T.,  IVa. 
A. 
A. 
A. 

A. 

A. 

A.  T.,  rvc. 

A. 


A. 
A. 
A.  T.,  IVa. 
A. 
A. 
A. 

n 

A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 


10,000  kUo- 
grams. 


A.  T.,  1V5. 

A.  T.,  IVc 
A.  T^  IVo. 

B, 
A.  T.,  IVtf. 
A.T..IVC 

B. 
A.  T.,  IV.  B. 

B. 

B. 

C. 

G 

B. 
A.T.,IVc 

B. 

B. 

C. 

A.  T.,  IVe. 
A.T.,IVfe. 

B. 

»L 
A.T.,IVc. 

A.  T^  IVe. 

»2 
A.T.,IV6. 
A.T.,IVe, 

B. 

Bw 
A.T.,IV«. 
A.  T.,  IV6. 
A.  T.,  IVc. 
A.T.,IVc 
A-  T.,  IVc 

»I 
A.T.,IVe. 
A.  T.,  IVc 
A.  T.,  IVc 
A.T.,IVc 


1  Special  tariff  of  the  Imperial  r  -nl  Staatsbahn,  in  kretUzertper  100 
kilograms  {2i0.46  poutid         •  kilometer  (0.691576  mile). 


Bistanoes. 

IVa. 
5,000  kilos. 

IV6. 
10,000  kilos. 

IVc. 
10,000  kilos. 

From  1  to  50  kilometers 

From  51  to  150  kilometers 

From  151  to  300  kilometers 

Over  300  kilometers 

Krevtzers, 

0.45 

.40 

.35 

.26 

Kreutzers. 

0.40 

.35 

.80 

.23 

KretUiert. 

0.88 

.26 

.23 

.18 

>  Special  tarl£ 
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Mate$  for  fast  and  ordinary  freights  on  the  Austrian  railroads. 
[In  kreatzers  (a)  per  100  kilograms  (220.40  poands).] 


From  or  to  Vienna 


O 


224 
290 
445 
584 


268 
276 
413 


Imperial  B  o  y  a  1 
Southern  Kail- 
road,  Vienna  to 
Trieste: 

Grats 

Marburg 

Laibach 

Trieste 

Imperial  Royal 
£mperor  Ferdi. 
nand  Northern 
Kailroad,  Vienna 
to  f 'racow : 

Preran  184 

Mabr.-Ostrau . 

Oderborg 

Craoow 

Imperial  Royal 
Austrian  State 
Railroad,  Vienna 
to  Salzburg: 

St.Polten 

Amstett^n 

Steyr 

Linz 

Wels 

Salzburg 

A  ustro-Hnngarian 
State  Railroad, 
Vienna  to  Boden- 
bach: 

Bmnn 

Zwittou 

Bohm.-Trubau. 

Chozen 

Pardubitz 

Kolin 


Prague 


alu 


Kralup 

Anasie 

Bodenoach . 


61 
125 
185 
189 
213 
314 


Fast  freight. 

Ordi. 

Re- 

nary. 

duced 

KretU. 

Kreut. 

248 

233 

318 

289 

468 

351 

008 

407 

304.4 

112.6 

488.8 

162.1 

451.6 

166.8 

620 

247.7 

86 

43 

156 

78 

224 

112 

224 

112 

256 

128 

368 

154 

240.4 

80 

806.0 

153.7 

430  6 

166.4 

480.1 

188.1 

547 

210 

570 

210 

570 

210.5 

623.5 

232.6 

761 

290 

783 

304 

Kreut. 
208.5 
271.5 
406.5 
532.5 


168.8 
243.2 
250.2 
371.5 


131.9 

196.6 

209.7 

230.2 

240 

240 

294 

299 

339 

343 


Slow  freight. 


Class. 


Kreut. 
139 
181 
271 
355 


112.6 
162.1 
166.8 
247.7 


43 
78 
112 
112 
128 
184 


89 

138.9 
149.4 
164.9 
180 
180 
200 
216 
226 
240 


II 


Kreut. 
106.5 
136 
196 
252 


96 
138 
142 
187.9 


36 
64 
90 
90 
102 
143 


68 

102.3 
108.9 
119.1 
183 
141 
158.2 
169.3 
108 
200 


Car-lading  class. 


Kreut. 
89 
110 
147.5 
178 


68.6 

95.8 

98.3 

134.6 


27 
44 

60 
60 
67 
91 


55 

88.6 

93 

99.5 
108 
110 
122 
126 
142 
145 


B 


Kreut. 
63 
65.5 
92.5 
118 


53.8 

74.3 

76.2 

104.1 


20 
88 
44 
44 

50 
67 


43.4 

74.5 

79.6 

88 

92 

92 

94 

97.7 
115 
119 


Kreut. 
43.5 
52 
70 
86.5 


84.6 
43.3 
44.1 
57.8 


17 
26 
33 
33 
37 
47 


29.8 
51.2 
51.2 
51.5 
51.5 
51.5 
53.3 
55.8 
66.7 
69.4 


Special  tariff. 


Kreut. 
66 
83 
119 
152.5 


47.8 
64.6 
66.2 
91.1 


21 
35 
47 
47 
53 
72 


39.7 
69 
72.2 
77.2 
80 
80 
83 
86 
97.1 
101 


Krt. 
50 
74.5 
108 
119.5 


35.6 
44 

44.8 
60.3 


17 
26 
83 
38 
87 
47 


32 

53.0 

53.  B 

53.9 

53.9 

58.9 

55.0 

58.2 

68 

72.4 


3 


Krt. 

40 

47 

62 

76 


81.1 
38.4 
39.1 
50 


15 
28 
29 
20 
32 
41 


29.1 
:m.6 
38.1 
40.6 
43.0 
47.8 
52.3 
54.5 
60.0 
62.7 


a  The  vice-consul-general  values  the  florin  at  40  cents ;  100  krentzers,  therefore,  equal  40  cents  Ameri- 
can, 1  kreutzer  equus  two-fifths  of  a  cent. 


BIGWWAY&. 


The  imperial  highways  were  built  before  railroads  were  in  use,  and 
are  splendid  examples  of  how  to  build  good  roads.  They  are  also  very 
well  kept.  They  run  from  Vienna  to  every  city  in  Austria,  the  other 
cities  being  connected  by  roads  maintained  by  the  counties  or  towns 
through  which  they  pass.  The  imperial  highways,  which  are  macad- 
amized, are  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  have  a  width 

of  10  meters  (32.8  feet). 

Dean  B.  Mason, 

Vice-  Consul'  General. 
Vienna,  July  7, 1894. 
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BOHEMIA. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Bohemia  are  controlled  either  by  the  State,  called 
"  Staatsbahnen  ^  (State  railways),  or  by  private  corporations  or  stock 
companies,  and  called  "Privatbahnen"  (private  railways). 

State  railways. — The  main  State  railway  is  the  K.  k.  Oesterreichi- 
sche  Staatsbahn  (Imperial  Eoyal  Austrian  State  Railway).  It  starts 
from  Vienna,  Anstria,  and  rans  to  Prague,  Bohemia.  The  length  of 
this  road  is  350  kilometers  (217  miles) ;  touching  Gmuend,  a  distance  of 
164  kilometers  (102  miles);  Tabor,  82  kilometers  (51  miles);  Beneshow, 
53  kilometers  (33  miles),  and  Prague,  61  kilometers  (32  miles).  Over 
this  route  are  running  one  limited  and  four  express  trains  daily,  each 
way.  Another  line  runs  from  Omuend  to  Eger,  touching  Budweis,  a 
distance  of  50  kilometers  (31  miles);  Pilsen,  135  kilometers  (94  miles); 
Marieubad,  76  kilometers  (47  miles),  and  Eger,  30  kilometers  (18.6 
miles).  The  length  of  this  line  is  283  kilometers  (175.8  miles).  At 
Eger  it  connects  with  a  Bavarian  railway  which  leads  to  Mannheim, 
Paris,  etc.  Two  limited  and  three  express  trains  run  daily  each  way 
over  this  line. 

Private  railways. — ^The  main  private  railways  are: 

The  Boehmische  Westbahn  (Bohemian  Western  Railroad)  runs  from 
Prague  to  Brod,  in  Bavaria,  a  distance  of  191  kilometers  (118.5  miles), 
viz:  Beraun,  39  kilometers  (24.2  miles);  Pilsen,  71  kilometers  (44.1 
miles) ;  Taus,  59  kilometers  (36.6  miles),  and  Brod,  22  kilometers  (13.6 
miles).  This  company  runs  one  limited  and  three  express  trains  daily, 
going  and  comiug.  At  Brod  it  connects  with  a  Bavarian  railway  that 
runs  to  Munich,  etc. 

The  Buschtehrader  Bahn  (Buschtehrad  Railway)  starts  from  Prague 
and  runs  to  Eger,  a  distance  of  241  kilometers  (149.7  miles),  viz :  Kladno, 
32  kilometers  (19.9  miles) ;  S^az,  74  kilometers  (45.9  miles) ;  Komotau, 
23  kilometers  (14.3  miles);  Carlsbad,  60  kilometers  (37.3  miles),  and 
Eger,  52  kilometers  (32.3  miles).  At  Eger  (the  terminus)  it  connects 
with  German  railways  that  run  to  Frankfort,  and  to  the  seaports  of 
Botterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Two  limited  and  two  express  trains  run 
daily  each  way. 

The  Oesterreichische  Kordwestbahn  (Austrian  Northwestern  Bail- 
road)  runs  from  Tglau  to  Tetschen,  a  distance  of  259  kilometers  (160.9 
miles),  viz :  Tglau  to  Caslau,  80  kilometers  (49.7  miles) ;  Gaslau  to  Kolin, 
20  kilometers  (12.4  miles) ;  Kolin  to  Nimburg,  24  kilometers  (14.9  miles) ; 
Nimburg  to  Leitmeritz,  84  kilometers  (52.2  miles),  and  Leitmeritz  to 
Tetschen,  51  kilometers  (30.7  miles).  At  Tetschen  it  connects  with 
Saxon  railways,  which  run  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  the  sea- 
ports of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Two  limited  and  four  express  trains 
run  daily  both  ways. 
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The  Oesterreich-Ungarische  Staatseisenbahn  (Austro-Hungarian 
State  Bailroad)  rans  from  Boebmische  Traebaii  to  Bodenbacb,  a  distance 
of  294  kilometers  (182.7  miles),  viz:  From  Boebmiscbe  Truebau  to  Par- 
dubic,  69  kilometers  (36.6  miles) ;  Pardubic  to  Kolin,  43  kilometers  (26.8 
miles);  Eolin  to  Prague,  62  kilometers  (38.5  miles);  Prague  to  Ausig, 
107  kilometers  (66.5  miles);  Ausig  to  Bodenbacb,  23  kilometers  (14.3 
miles).  At  Bodenbacb  it  connects  witb  German  railways,  which  run 
to  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  Three  limited  and  four 
express  trains  run  both  ways  over  this  line  daUy. 

The  Bcehmische  Nordbahn  (Bohemian  Northern)  starts  from  Prague 
and  runs  to  Bumburg,  a  distance  of  190  kilometers  (118  miles),  viz : 
Prague  to  Yung  Bunzlau,  88  kilometers  (54.7  miles);  Yung  Bunzlau  to 
Bcehmische  Lipa,  58  kilometers  (36  miles) ;  Bcehmische  Lipa  to  Bum- 
burg,  44  kilometers  (27.3  miles).  At  Eumburg  it  connects  with  a  Ger- 
man railway  which  runs  to  Berlin,  etc.  One  limited  and  two  express 
'  trains  ran  daily  on  this  road. 

coNDrriox  of  thb  railroads. 

All  the  railroads  have  single  tracks,  except  the  Austro-Hungarian 
State  Bailroad,  which  has  a  double  track.  The  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  country  is  exceptionally  good.  The  tracks  are  laid  with 
heavy  steel  rails,  on  oaken  or  pine  cross-ties,  imbedded  in  stone  ballast. 
Bridges  are  of  stone  or  steel.  The  tracks  are  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sound  condition.  Every  railway  company  has  watchmen  distributed 
along  its  line,  1  kilometer  (0.621347  mile)  apart.  Each  watchman  is 
supplied  with  a  comfortable  brick  cottage,  which  is  built  beside  the 
track,  where  he  resides  with  his  family.  His  duty  is  to  take  care  of 
his  section  of  roadway  and  keep  it  in  good  order.  No  grass  is  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  road,  nor  is  any  person,  except  railroad  officials,  allowed 
to  walk  on  the  track,  unless  a  special  permit  has  been  obtained  from  a 
proper  officer;  consequently  one  does  not  hear  of  persons  being  run 
over  by  locomotives,  unless  it  be  a  case  of  intentional  suicide.  Each 
watchman  is  obliged  to  walk  over  his  division  every  time  before  a 
passenger  train  passes  over,  and  to  examine  the  rails  carefully.  No 
obstacles  worthy  of  special  mention,  in  grades,  bridges,  etc.,  had  to  be 
overcome  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Bohemia. 

PASSENGER  RATES. 

The  passenger  traffic  is  regulated  here  by  the  zone  system  (Zonen- 
tariff ),  which  divides  travel  into  several  classes,  called  zones.  For  one 
or  more  of  these  zones  tickets  are  issued  that  entitle  a  passenger  to 
travel  from  the  starting  place  either  to  the  end  of  the  zone  or  to  any 
point  within  that  zone.  The  fast  and  express  trains  carry  cars  of  three 
classes.  The  accommodation  trains  carry  two  classes,  second  and 
third.  Each  passenger  car  is  divided  into  compartments.  The  cars  of 
the  first  class  are  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  compartment 
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for  six  persons.  The  seats  are  upholstered  and  covered  with  plnsh. 
Gars  of  the  second  class  are  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  com- 
partment for  ei^ht  persons;  the  seats  are  upholstered  and  covered 
with  leather.  Gars  of  the  third  class  are  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments, each  compartment  for  ten  x)ersons.  The  cars  have  plain  wooden 
seats. 
The  followinf^  table  shows  the  division  into  zones  and  the  fares: 


Kilometers. 

Express  trains. 

Fast  traina. 

Number  of  zone. 

First 
class. 

Florin: 
0.30 
.00 
.90 
1.20 
1.50 
1.95 
2.40 
3.00 
8.75 
4.50 
5.25 
6.00 
7.50 
9.00 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second '  Third 
class.      cUas. 

1  

Ito  10 

11       20 

21       80 

81        40 

41        50 

51        65 

66        80 

81      100 

101      125 

126      150 

151      175 

176      200 

201      250 

251      300 

Florini, 

0.20 

.40 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.30 

1.60 

Florint. 
0.10 
.20 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.65 
.80 

Florifu. 
0.45 
.90 
1.85 
1.80 
2.25 
2.93 
3.60 
4.50 

Florins,  Floring. 
0.30  1        0.15 

2 

.60  '          .30 

3 

.90  \          .45 

4 

1.20  ,          .W 

5 

6 

1.50  1          .75 
1.95             .M 

7 

2.40         i.ao 

8 

2.00        1.00 
2.50         1.25 
3.00  '      1.50 
3.50         1.75 
4.00         2.00 
5. 00  !      2. 50 
6. 00         3. 00 

3.00  .         1.50 

9 

5.63         3.75           L.SS 

10 

6.75 

7.88 

4.50           2.25 

11 

5.!b5           2.63 

12 

9.00         6.00           3.00 

13 

11.25 
13.50 

7. 50           3.  75 

14 

9.00           4.a0 

NOTB.— The  viceH^onsol-genoral  estimates  the  value  of  the  florin  at  40  cents. 

The  average  rate  per  kilometer  (0.621376  mile)  on  express  trains  is 
3f  kreutzers  ^  in  first  class,  2J  kreutzers  in  second  class,  and  IJ  kreut- 
zers  in  third  class,  and  on  fast  trains,  5.35  kreutzers  in  first  class,  3^ 
kreutzers  in  second  class,  and  1|  kreutzers  in  third  class.  Ghildren 
from  2  to  10  years  old  pay  half  price.  No  allowance  is  made  for  lag- 
gage  except  what  a  person  can  take  comfortably  into  the  compartment. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

Freight  rates  on  short  hauls  are  charged  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
through  traffic  rates.  For  instance,  over  the  Austro-Hungarian  State 
Kailway,  from  Boehmiscbe-Truebau  to  Bodenbach,  a  distance  of  294 
kilometers  (182.7  miles),  the  through  rates  are  15  florins  ($6)  per  ton  of 
first-class  goods,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  etc;  for  second  class,  such  as 
hides,  woodenware,  etc,  11.40  florins  ($4.56),  and  for  third-class  goods, 
such  as  grain,  8.18  florins  ($3.27);  for  wood,  6  florins  39  kreutzers 
($2.56) ;  for  stone,  6  florins  10  kreutzers  ($2.44). 

To  find  the  charge  for  a  ton  of  first-class  freight  shipped  to  some 
intermediate  point,  say  from  Boemische-Truebau  to  Pardubic,  59  kilo- 
meters (36.7  miles),  we  have  only  to  apply  the  ratio  of  15  florins  ($6) 
for  294  kilometers  (182  miles),  the  through  rate,  to  the  59  kilometers  to 
reach  the  charge  for  a  ton  of  first-class  freight  for  the  latter  distance, 
viz,  2.95  florins  ($1.18). 


*  Kreutzer  eqnals  two-fifths  of  a  cent. 
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MAOADAHIZEB  HIGHWAYS. 

These  roads  are  of  three  kinds,  imperial,  county,  and  town  or  local 
highways.  The  imperial  roads  are  supervised  and  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  Empire.  They  run  continuously  through  one  State  into  another, 
and  always  lead  to  the  imperial  capital,  Vienna.  The  county  roads  are 
built  and  kept  up  by  the  county  governments.  Bohemia  is  well  sup- 
plied with  such  roads,  which  lead  in  every  direction.  According  to  the 
statistics  there  are  at  present  4,293  kilometers  (2,668  miles)  of  imperial 
roads;  17,852  kilometers  (11,093  miles)  of  county  roads,  and  4,878  kilo- 
meters (3,031  miles)  of  town  roads;  total,  27,023  kilometers  (16,792 
miles),  of  macadamized  highways  in  Bohemia.  The  width  of  the 
imperial  and  county  roads  is  10  meters  (32.87  feet) ;  of  the  town  roads, 
9  meters  (27.86  feet).  They  are  kept  in  a  very  good  condition.  Perma- 
nent roadmasters  are  employed.  The  law  prescribes  that  to  each 
roadmaster  not  less  that  2,800  yards  of  the  road  shall  be  assigned,  and 
that  he  shall  be  on  the  road  every  day  in  the  year  and  take  care  of  his 
section.  Each  government  supplies  the  roadmasters,  usually  in  the 
fall,  with  broken  stone  or  gravel,  which  is  distributed  in  small  heaps 
about  50  feet  apart  alongside  the  road,  for  repairs. 

NAVIGABLE  BIVEBS. 

There  are  two  navigable  rivers  in  Bohemia,  the  Elbe  and  theMoldau. 
The  Elbe  flows  in  a  northwesterly  course  through  Bohemia  into  Saxony; 
thence  to  the  seaport  of  Hamburg,  emptying  into  the  North  Sea.  Only 
small  steamers  ply  on  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia,  commencing  at  Meluik. 
These  are  mainly  employed  in  towing  canal  boats,  loaded  with  freight. 

The  Kiver  Moldau  flows  from  the  southern  part  of  Bohemia  directly 
north,  passing  through  the  city  of  Prague,  and  emptying  into  the  Eiver 
Elbe,  at  Melnik.  On  this  river  only  rafts  and  canal  boats  are  used. 
Navigation  on  the  Eiver  Moldau,  from  Bndweis  to  Melnik,  is  220  kilo- 
meters (136.7  miles),  and  that  of  the  river  Elbe,  from  Melnik  to  Ham- 
burg, is  610  kilometers  (379  miles).  Canal  boats  on  the  Moldau  carry, 
ou  an  average,  200  tons,  and  on  the  Elbe,  from  400  to  600  tons. 

The  freight  charges  from  Prague  to  Hamburg  per  ton  of  sugar  are  8 
marks  ($1.904) ;  on  grain,  including  insurance,  8  marks;  on  carpet  wool, 
including  insurance,  19  marks  ($4.52).  Bates  are  made  according  to  the 
kind  of  goods. 

John  Kabel, 

Consul. 
PEAauE,  June  9j  1894. 
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HUNGARY. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  most  important  railway  lines  in  Hungary,  in  connection  with 
international  traffic,  are:  (1)  The  Royal  Hungarian  State  railways  (Die 
konigl.  ungar.  Staats  Eisenbanen);  (2)  The  Imperial  and  Boyal  Incor- 
porated Southern  Eailway  (Die  k.  u.  k.  priv.  Sudbahn);  and  (3)  The 
Imperial  and  Royal  Incorporated  Kaschau-Oderberg  Railway  (Die 
k.  u.  k.  priv.  Kaschau-Oderberg-Babn).  The  first  of  these  is  owned 
and  managed  by  the  State;  the  two  latter  are  private  corporations. 

The  Royal  Hungarian  State  Railways,  besides  attending  largely  to 
the  local  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  are  auxiliary  to  the  inter- 
national traffic  between  Hungary  and  France,  Switzerland,  southern 
Germany,  western  Germany,  eastern  Germany  (partly),  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, the  northern  seaports,  the  East,  mainly  the  Balkan  States,  and, 
finally,  the  international  traffic  by  the  seaports  of  Fiume  and  Triest. 

The  Hungarian  railway  stations  connecting  with  the  traffic  from 
abroad  are  Gyanafalva  (Fehring)  for  the  south;  Bruck  and  Marchegg 
for  the  southwest  and  partly  the  north;  Ruttka  and  Csacza  for  the 
north  and  northeast  and  Fiume  for  the  Adriatic  traffic.  The  terminal 
stations  of  departure  for  the  East  (Balkan  States)  are  Preilial,  Ver- 
cierova  and  Zimony  (Semlin).  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
traffic  to  and  from  Russia  by  the  transit  stations  Beskid  and  Yidrany, 
and  further  in  connection  with  the  Bosnian  traffic  as  far  as  the  Adri- 
atic seaport  of  Metkovitz,  of  the  transit  station  Brod,  respectively 
Bosna-Brod. 

The  main  lines  and  more  important  intermediate  stations  are  Mar- 
chegg-Predial,  with  the  terminal  station  Marchegg  on  the  Austrian 
frontier;  the  int-ermediate  stations,  Pozsony  (Pressburg),  Budai>est, 
Czegled,  Nagy-Yarad  (Gross- Wardein),  Brasso  (Kronstadt),  and  the 
transit  station.  Predial;  for  the  traffic  by  Orsova  (Yercierova),  the 
stations,  Pozsony  (Pressburg),  Szeged  (Szegedin),  Temesvar,  Orsova; 
for  the  traffic  in  the  direction  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  etc.,  the  station 
Bruck-Marchegg,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  the  intermediate  sta- 
tions, Gyor  (Raab),  Szabadka  (Maria-Tereziopel),  Ujvidek  (Neusatz), 
Zimony  (Semlin);  for  the  Adriatic  traffic,  Fiume,  Agram,  Dombovar, 
and  Budapest.  The  traffic  in  the  opposite  direction  passes  through 
the  same  stations.  As  to  the  Russian  traffic,  it  is  effected  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  sea  through  the  Adriatic  seaport  of  Fiume. 

The  distances  between  the  terminal  stations  of  the  main  lines  are  as 
follows : 


TerminalB. 


Bndapest-Predial 

Maronegg-Biidapcst,  BadapeatrOrsova 

Brack  (on  tfaeLeithe  Biver) -Budapest,  Badapest-Semlin. 

Budapest-Flume 

UJ-Doinbovar-B.Brod 

Budapest -Be«kid 

Budapest- Vidi«ny 


Di8ta&c4>i. 

KUometen. 

MUe^. 

761 

472.88 

729 

453 

568 

35&a5 

604 

375.54 

274 

190.26 

444 

276.90 

406 

251.08 
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The  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Incorporated  Southern  Kailway,  as  well  as 
the  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Kaschau-Oderberg  Kailway,  runs  in  both  Aus- 
tria and  Hungaiy,  the  headquarters  of  the  former  being  in  Vienna, 
with  a  managing  directory  in  Budapest,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
latter  in  Budapest,  and  managed  from  there.  The  management  of  both 
of  these  railways  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Hungarian  as 
well  as  of  the  Austrian  authorities. 

The  Southern  Railway  international  traffic  is  conducted  as  follows: 
Budapest,  from  which  the  Italian  traffic  is  effected,  via  Kanizsa  Cor- 
mons,  Kanizsa- Pontaffel,  and  Ala  (Peri);  the  Swiss  traffic,  via  Kanizsa- 
frauzensfesta-Innsbruck,  and  in  part,  Kanizsa,  Oedenburg,  and  Vienna; 
the  Adriatic  traffic,  via  Kanizsa,  Steinbruck,  and  Trieste.  The  lengths 
of  these  lines  operated  in  Hungary  are: 


From— 


Badapest 

Kanizsa 

kanizsa 

Zagrab  (A gram) 


Kanizsa 

Pragerhof 

Becanjhely  (Wiener  Nenstadt) 
Steinbruck 


Distance. 


Kiiametern. 

JTOm. 

221 

137.33 

100 

67  73 

114 

70.84 

76 

47.23 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  Kaschau-Oderberg  Railway  is  important, 
mainly,  as  a  transit  railway  for  international  traffic.  It  counect^s  at 
Oderberg  with  the  Prussian  state  railways  and  the  Kaiser- Ferdinand's 
Northern  Railway  (Nordbahn),  and  crosses  over  into  Hungary  at  Csacza, 
where  it  effects  a  junction  with  the  Russian,  east  Gei*man,  and  Galician 
traffic. 

Ruttka  is  a  branch  station  for  the  traffic  to  Hungary,  Roumania,  and 
Servia.  From  Ruttka  it  runs  as  far  as  Abos,  and  a  branch  line  runs 
from  Abos  to  Orlo,  on  the  Galician  frontier. 

The  terminal  station  of  the  main  line  of  the  Kaschau-Oderberg  rail- 
way is  Kaschau,  from  which  point  the  Hungarian  railways  operate 
various  lines  to  the  southeast  and  northeast.  The  Kaschau-Oderberg 
railway  is  also  of  importance  for  tourists.  Its  route  passes  through 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  is  dotted 
all  along  the  line  with  charmingly  situated  and  much  frequented  water- 
ing places,  which  are  every  year  the  rendezvous  for  thousands  of  jieople 
in  search  of  either  health  or  pleasure.  These  resorts  are  Csorba,  Luc- 
sivna,  Poprad  Felka,  Tatva-Fured,  Iglo,  Lublo,  and  Bartfeld,  which  is 
reached  by  a  branch  railway  from  Abos.  The  length  of  these  lines  is: 
Kaschau-Oderberg,  351  kilometers  (218  miles) ;  Abos-Orlo,  87  kilometers 
(54  miles);  Kaschau- Abos,  15  kilometers  (9.3  miles). 

The  foregoing  lines  are  first  class.  The  rolling  stock,  roadbed,  etc., 
are  in  fair  condition,  and  collisions  and  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
There  are  double  tracks  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Hnngarian  State 
railways  from  Marchegg  as  far  as  Czegled,  Budapest,  Uatvan,  and 
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Lawoczne.  The  remaining  lines  of  the  State  railways,  as  well  as  of  the 
Southern  and  Kaschan-Oderberg  railways,  are  single  track.  The 
width  of  the  tracks  of  all  these  lines  is  1.435  meters  (47  feet). 

Bailway  zone  tariffs. — The  rates  for  passenger  traffic  in  Hangary  on- 
all  the  lines,  except  the  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Incorporated  Southern 
Bailway,  are  fixed  by  the  so-called  zone  tariff. 

Budapest  forms  the  nucleus  or  starting  ix>iut  in  this  respect  for  the 
Boyal  Hungarian  State  railways  in  such  a  way  that  a  passenger  for  a 
trip  from  any  given  part  of  the  country  which  would  pass  through 
Budapest  to  another  part  of  the  country  would  be  charged  separate 
fares,  according  to  the  zone  tariff  rates  from  Budapest.  To  illustrate: 
If  a  person  undertook  a  trip  from  the  western  frontier,  starting  from 
the  station  Bruck,  to  Budapest  and  from  Budax)e8t  to  Orsova,  the 
rates  under  the  zone  tariff  are  fixed  under  two  heads :  First,  the  so-called 
local  traffic  for  shorter  distances,  with  two  zones,  1  and  2;  and  second, 
the  through  traffic  for  longer  distances,  with  fourteen  zones,  I  to  XIV. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  charged  under  the  zone  tariff: 

Zone  tariff  for  local  and  through  passenger  traffic  on  the  Royal  State  railw€tgB  and  on  the 

Kaechau-Oderberg  Hallway, 


matADoe. 

Ordinary  nnd  mixed 
trains. 

A 

1 

X 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 

1 

claes. 

cUss. 
Florins. 

olass. 

class. 

class. 

1 

daas.            1 

Local  Unse. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

FloHfis. 

Florins.^  Hofins.          \ 

1 

First  Btation 

0.30 
.40 

0.15 
22 

0.10 
.15 

1 

2 

Second  station 



i i 

Main  lines. 

1 

1  to  25  kilometers  (0.02  to  15.63  miles) 

.50 

.40 

.25 

0.60 

0.50 

0.30 

2 

26  to  40  kilometers  (16.15  to  24.85  miles) 

1.00 

.80 

.50 

1.20 

1.00 

.60 

3 

4 1  to  55  kilometers  (25.47  to  34. 18  miles) 

1.50 

1.20 

.75 

1.80 

1.50 

.ft)            j 

4 

56  to  70  kilometers  (34.80  to  43.50  miles) 

2.00 

1.60 

1.00 

2.40 

2.00  ' 

1.30 

5 

71  to  85  kilometers  (44.12  to  52.82  miles) 

2.50 

2.00 

1.25 

3.00 

2.50  . 

1.50            J 

6 

86  to  100  kilometers  (53.44  to  62.14  miles) 

3.00 

2.40 

1.50 

3.60 

3.00 

1.80           1 

7 

101  to  115  kilometers  (62.76  to  71 .46  mUes) 

3.50 

2.80 

1.76 

4.20 

8.50  , 

2.10           \ 

8 

116  to  130  kilometers  (72.08  to  80.78  miles) 

4.00 

3.20 

2.00 

4.80 

4.00 

2.40 

9 

131  to  145  kilometers  (81.40  to  90.11  milei*) 

4.50 

8.60 

2.25 

5.40 

4.50 

2.70           1 
3.00           1 

10 

146  to  IGO  kilometers  (90.73  to  99.42  miles) 

5.00 

4.00 

2.50 

6.00 

5.00 

11 

161  U)  175  kilometers  (100.04  to  108.74  miKs)  . . . 

5.50 

4.40 

2,75 

6.60 

5.50 

3.30 

12 

176  t4>  200  kilometers  (100.37  to  T24.28  miles)  . . . 

6.00 

4.80 

3.00 

7.20 

6.00 

aao 

13 

201  to  225  kilometers  (124.90  to  139.82 miles)  . . . 

7.00 

5.30 

3.50 

8.40 

6.50 

4.20 

14 

226  and  over  (140.44  miles) 

8.00 

5.80 

4.00 

9.60 

7.00 

1 

4.ta 

on 

seem  that  all  general' — 

florin  is  given,  by  our  consul  at  Vienna,  at  40.6  cents. 


Two  ordinary  first-class  fares  are  charged  on  the  Orient  express 
train.  The  passenger  fares  on  the  Eoyal  and  Incorporated  Southern 
Railway  are  computed  according  to  the  following  fundamental  taxes 
per  person  and  kilometer:  First  class, 4.75;  second  class,  3.56,  and  third 
class,  2.57  kreutzers  (1.83, 1.44  and  1.94  cents  per  0.62137  of  a  mile),  with 
the  additional  charge  of  20  per  cent  for  express  trains. 
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To  fEirtber  iUastrate  the  zone  tariff,  let  us  take  the  instance  cited, 
of  a  trip  firom  Brack  to  Orsova,  via  Budapest.  The  distance  between 
Brack  and  Budapest  is  228  kilometers  (141.68  miles),  and  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  fourteenth  zone.  The  same  is  the  case  from  Buda- 
pest to  Orsova,  which  belongs  also  to  the  fourteenth  zone,  being  in 
excess  of  225  kilometers  (139.82  miles).  According  to  the  principle  of 
the  zone  tariff,  two  first-class  fourteenth  zone  fares  are  charged,  namely, 
8  gulden  ($3.25)  each  for  the  trip  from  Brack  to  Orsova,  via  Buda- 
pest, while  a  trip  between  Kaschau  and  Predial,  which  does  not  touch 
Budapest,  and  covers  a  distance  of  835  kilometers  (518  miles)  falls 
also  within  the  fourteenth  zone,  and  costs  only  a  first-class  fare  of  8 
gulden. 

The  total  number  of  passenger  trains  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
Budapest  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  190, 180  belonging  to  the 
Hangarian  State  railways,  and  10  to  the  Southern. 

The  tariff  for  freight  rates  on  all  the  railway  lines  in  Hungary  is  fixed 
according  to  a  system  based  upon  a  combination  having  reference  to 
value  and  bulk. 

For  quick  transit,  there  is  a  tariff  for  common  or  ordinary  freight  at 
reduced  rates,  embracing  i>erishable  (eatable)  goods  packed  in  bulk; 
the  freight  tariff,  however,  contains  piece  goods,  and  whole  cargoes. 
The  tariff  for  piece  goods  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  two  classes. 

The  piece  goods  first  class  contains  valuable  goods,  and  piece  goods 
second  class  less  valuable  articles — the  latter  to  the  amount  of  5,000 
kilograms.  The  freight  for  whole  wagon  or  car  loads  is  divided  into 
six  different  classes,  according  to  the  quantities,  which  are  consigned  on 
one  bill  of  lading  and  the  value  of  the  goods.  For  instance,  all  piece 
goods,  except  the  more  valuable,  sheepskins,  fhrs,  etc.,  if  sent  on  one 
bill  of  lading,  containing  at  least  10,000  kilograms,  can  be  sent  in  a 
cheaper  freight  class,  as  wagonload,  Class  A. 

In  Glass  B  the  following  articles  are  enumerated :  Potash,  asphalt, 
lead,  coal  tar,  certain  cement  goods,  cocoa  fiber,  roofing  paper,  steam 
boilers,  iron  and  steel,  railway  utensils,  railway  carriages,  which  roll 
on  their  own  wheels,  earthen  paints,  grease,  tannin,  panes  of  glass, 
glassware  of  all  kinds,  i)ortable  engines,  coke,  acids,  soda,  etc.,  rosin,  etc. 

In  Glass  G,  cement  cemen^  tiles,  chamotte,  dolomite,  red  land  (mag- 
nesia), limestone,  iron  and  steel,  raw  material,  old  and  broken  iron  and 
steel,  earth,  flax  and  hemp,  herbs,  gas  retorts,  certain  qualities  of 
woods,  wood  fiber,  potatoes,  tubes,  coal  tar,  and  such  less  valuable  arti- 
cles. Besides,  there  are  special  and  exceptional  tariffs  for  different 
articles,  according  to  their  value. 

With  the  exception  of  Glass  A,  the  carload  tariff  quantity  must  be 
at  least  10,000  kilograms  (22,046  pounds).  Gertain  goods,  however, 
are  classified  according  to  the  payment  of  freight  and  the  caiTying 
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capacity  of  the  car  placed  at  its  disposal.    The  existing  tai:ife» 
follows,  in  kreutzers  per  100  kilograms  (0.400  cent  per  220.46  po#*. 


J2.1- 


Stations. 


Marchegg  t^)  Orsovaa. 
Harcbegg  to  Temeavara 
Marchegg  to  Badapesta 

Bnick  toSemlin 

Budapest  to  Beskid 

Budapest  to  Fiame 

Csacsa     ;i!h>ntier)     to 

Kaachau 

Budapest    to  Csaktor- 

nya 


Faatfi 

reight. 

Ordi- 

Be- 

nary. 

doced. 

795 

393 

605 

298 

305 

145 

62G 

300 

515 

258 

521 

258 

603.9 

286.3 

808 

283 

Slow  freight. 


I. 


427 
328 
150 
340 
281 
259 

377.7 

171 


A. 

B. 

170 

113 

140 

94 

62 

47 

144 

97 

125 

85 

146 

100 

96 

78.1 

106 

63 

I  I  I 

'specific  Speoiai*!  ^."3' 

c.    toff, '  tariff,  L  t"L?y 


I. 


91 
74 
39 

77 
66 
80 

59.5 

50 


122 
103 

49 
106 

94 

93 

88.3 
84 


11. 


72  r  tj«3 
58  ,  51 
32  t  ^  28 
61 

52         1 

77 

59.5 
71 


1  • 


--J 

4« 


a  These  rates  are  applicable  also  for  Vienna  and  Budapest,  on  account  of  steamship  competition. 

For  cereals  at  stations  where  there  is  steamship  competition  there 
are  specially  reduced  rates,  viz: 


To— 


Competitive  ratet. 

B%ja 

Uj  vedek 

Vukovar 

Bssegg 

Seniun 

Mitroyika 

noncompetitive  rate*. 

BmnvooK 

Kaachau 

Perbenyck 

Devecaer 

Bruc  k  Hnnyard 

Homonna 


Bistanoe. 


KHometert. 
230 
272 
291 
297 
343 
347 


230 
272 
295 
298 
349 
350 


Milee. 
142.92 
169. 02 
180.82 
184.55 
213. 14 
215.62 


142.92 
169.02 
183.27 
185.18 
216.86 
217.49 


Rate  i)er  220  pounds. 


Kreutzen.  1 

Cents. 

83 

13.4 

44  ' 

16.2 

40 

16.2 

41 

16.6 

46 

18.7 

49 

19.9 

63 
70 
73 
73 
81 
81 


25.6 
28.4 
29.6 
20.6 
32.9 
32.9 


Besides  these  ordinary  rates  there  are  also  specially  reduced  rates 
given  for  building  material,  machinery,  etc.,  for  new  industries;  and 
also,  if  required  and  needed,  further  rebates  are  granted. 

The  other  Hungarian  railways,  with  their  larger  stations,  participate 
in  the  existing  tariff  of  international  transit,  having  direct  tariff  in 
transit  with  Italy,  Switzerland,  eastern  and  northwestern  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Enssia.  The  Hungarian  State  rail- 
ways are  in  direct  communication  with  the  Levant. 

In  most  of  these  tariffs  there  are,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
goods  exported  or  imported,  specific  tariffs,  when  they  go  or  come  to 
prominent  commercial  centers. 

GBADES,  TUNNELS,  AND  BRIDGES. 

The  most  pronounced  grades,  tunnels,  and  bridges  on  the  interna- 
tional lines  of  railway  occur  on  the  following  lines:  On  the  line  from 
Marchegg  to  Orsova,  the  grade  near  Pressburg  (not  very  heavy);  sec- 
ond grade,  more  noticeable,  at  Teregova  and  Porta  Orientalis,  where 
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a  long  tunnel;  then  a  grade,  of  fi^om  1  to  5  -per  thoasand,  on 

.e  from  Brasso  (Kronstadt)  to  Predial,  on  the  Roumanian  frontier. 

.  18  a  very  steep  grade  on  the  line  from  Zolyom  to  Euttka,  with 

a  v^ry  sharp  curve  of  from  1  to  14  per  thousand.    On  this  line  there  is 

also  „  very  extensive  embankment  (dike)  between  Kremuitz  and  Garam 

Berz  '!oze.    In  former  times,' especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  first 

tbaws  began,  and  in  the  summer  during  rainfalls,  landslides  took  place, 

so  t  lat  the  whole  line  was  liable  to  be  stopped.    Since  this  embank- 

me)«'  (Jaline)  was  reconstructed  of  good  and  solid  stone  materials  no 

.uctions  or  interruptions  have  taken  place.    On  this  line  there  are 

several  tunnels,  large  and  small. 

^"  .  the  Fiume  (Carlstadt-Fiume)  line  the  great  grade  begins  at 
Carlstadt  and  extends  to  the  plateau  of  Ogulin,  and  on  toward  Fiume, 
where  it  obtains  its  greatest  height  on  the  Karst  Mountains.  On  the 
other  side  from  Fiume  to  the  heighta  of  the  Karst  there  are  many 
grades  of  1  to  25  per  thousand.  From  Fiume  toward  Carlstadt  there 
are  several  tunnels,  and  near  Fiume  a  large  bridge  across  the  valley. 
The  communication  on  this  line  was  often  troublesome  and  dangerous, 
a«*  whole  trains  were  frequently  blown  off  the  embankment  by  the  bora 
(strong  northwesterly  wind);  but  of  late  they  have  secured  a  safe 
service  by  adding  to  each  train  some  empty  railway  carriages. 

The  most  prominent  bridges  are  the  railway  bridge  near  Budapest 
and  the  bridge  at  Semlin,  crossing  the  border.  There  are  two  large 
bridges  on  the  Theiss,  at  Szolnok  and  Szegedin.  There  are  also,  on 
the  Fiume  line,  a  railway  ferry  from  Gombos  to  Bogajero,  the  Drave 
bridge,  near  Zaikany,  and  the  Eiver  Save  bridge,  near  Agram.  All  the 
other  bridges  are  unworthy  of  notice. 

BIVEB  TBAPFIO. 

Traffic  on  the  Danube  plays  a  very  important  part  in  transportation. 
Budapest  lies  in  the  center,  whence  the  business  is  conducted  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  The  Danube  enters  Hungary  at  Deveny,  divid- 
ing the  same  into  two  parts,  from  west  to  Budapest;  from  Buda- 
pest to  Semlin,  in  the  east,  and  from  Semlin  to  Orsova  in  the  south. 
The  Danube  traffic  is  fed  through  the  Theiss  Eiver,  which  is  navigable 
by  steamers  from  Szolnok  toTitel,  where  it  flows  into  the  Danube. 
The  Save  is  navigable  to  Sissik,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Semlin.  The 
Drave,  whicjh  is  navigable  as  far  as  Bares,  is  a  large  thoroughfare  for 
goods  going  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  southern  Germany,  via  Bares, 
where  the  goods  are  transshipped.  The  Bega  Canal,  from  Temesvar  to 
Titel,  is  also  a  tributary  tc  the  River  Theiss,  and  thence  to  the  Danube. 
Then  come  the  Francis  Joseph  and  Francis  canals,  as  short  cuts,  mak- 
ing the  connection  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  rivers. 

The  principal  transport  company  is  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Danube 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose  fleet  consists  of  about  190  st<^.amer8 
and  782  barges,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  276,809  tons.  Most 
533a 23 
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of  the  freight  barges  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  350  tons,  although 
some  of  these  carry  820  tons  and  more,  while  others  have  not  more  than 
50  tons  capacity,  the  latter  being  used  mainly  for  transshipping. 

Besides  the  Imperial  Danube  Company  there  are  two  large  companies 
navigating  the  river,  viz,  the  Hungarian  Steamship  Company  and  the 
South  German  Steamship  Company,  and  several  private  companies. 
The  total  fleet  of  these  private  companies  consist  of  112  iron  boats  of 
34,486  tons  capacity,  and  about  1,000  larger  wooden  freight  barges, 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  200,119  tons.  This  fleet  carries  annually 
about  267,911,802  kilometric  tons,  or  41.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  water 
transport,  while  the  first  privileged  Danube  steam  navigation  company 
carries  90  per  o^nt  of  the  passenger  traffic  and  58.7  per  cent  of  the 
freight  traffic. 

The  main  shipping  stations  are:  On  the  Danube — Komorn,  Gyor 
(Raab),  Yacz  (Waitzen),  Budapest,  Bsya,  Kalocsa,  Mohacs,  Vukovar, 
Ujvidek  (Neusatz),  Zimony  (Semlin),  Bazias,  Drenkovau.  Orsovji.  On 
the  Theiss — Titel,  O-Becse,  Szeged  (Szegedin),  Szentes-Csongrad,  Szol- 
nok.  On  the  Drave — Esseg,  Bares.  On  the  Save — Schababacz,  Breka, 
Brod,  Sickovacz,  and  Sisek. 

The  chief  articles  which  enter  into  the  international  traffic,  espe- 
cially for  those  stations  beyond  Budapest,  Theiss,  Boga,  Francis  Canal, 
Save,  and  Drave,  are  cereals  of  all  kinds  and  tobacco,  and  from  the 
Save  station  dried  prunes  in  large  quantities,  an  export  to  the  west  via 
Vienna  and  Regensburg.  Milling  products,  wine,  spirits,  oak  wood, 
industrial  articles  of  cloth,  glassware,  iron,  iron  goods,  paper,  i>orce- 
lain,  cement,  agricultural  machinery,  mineral  water,  millstones,  steam 
boilers,  carriages  and  wagons,  salt,  sugar,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
are  exported  to  the  East. 

Import  articles  from  the  east  consist  of  com,  petroleum,  hides,  tan- 
nin, and  spirits  from  Ronmania,  largely  as  transit  articles  to  Germany. 
Imports  from  the  western  part  of  Germany  consist  of  petroleum,  grease 
of  all  sorts,  oils,  coftee,  rice,  jute  thread,  wood,  colors  for  paints,  spices, 
and  products  coming  by  sea. 

The  tarifi'  is  equal  to  those  of  the  railways,  being  divided  into  three 
classes,  besides  the  quick-freight  tariff,  which  is  divided  into  two  ordi- 
nary and  reduced  quick-freight  tariffs,  ^uch  goods  as  are  not  specially 
enumerated  in  the  classification  belong  to  the  first  class.  The  articles 
which  on  account  of  their  value  do  not  belong  to  the  reduced  Class  B 
belong  to  Class  A,  and  are  charged  accordingly  for  any  given  quantity, 
while  in  Class  B  are  included  all  freights  amounting  to  at  least  1,000 
kilograms. 

Besides  these  three  classes,  there  are  for  certain  stations  and  goods 
extraordinary  tariffs,  for  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Russia,  for 
sugar,  plows,  leather  goods,  x>orcelain,  beer,  wine,  glassware,  slate,  etc. 
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Freight  rates,  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  poands),  are: 


From  Budapest  to— 

Orsova 

Simla 

Szeged  (Theiss  Btation) 

Teniesvar  (Bega) 

Bares  (Drave  statioii) . . 

Odeasa 

Hustcbok 

Sulina 

lie)^nAe 

From  \  lenna  to— 

Bares 

Mohacs 

Esaee 

Sisflek 

Szeged 

Belgrade 

Odessa *. 

Soliiia 


Class  1. 


Kreutxeri. 
200 
65 
140 
160 
135 

Centimes. 
700 
650 
685 
300 

Kreutzers. 
21^ 
170 
200 
250 
224 

OerUimea. 
475 
850 
835 


$0,812 
.264 
.568 
.650 
.548 


Glass  A. 


Kreutsert. 
131 
39 
84 
98 
81 

CentiimeM. 


1.851 

500 

1        1.158 

450 

1.322 

485 

.579 

180 

Kreutzert. 

.873 

129 

1          .730 

102 

:          .812 

120 

.102 

150 

.808 

182 

Centimee. 

.917 

285 

1.640 

600 

1.611 

585 

$0,532 
.158 
.341 
.398 
.329 

.965 
.872 
.936 
.347 

.524 
.414 

.487 
.609 
.546 

.550 
1.158 
1.129 


ClMsB. 


Kreutzera, 

85 

26 

56 

72 

67 

CetUimet. 

350 

800 

835 

124 

Kreutzen. 

97 

76 

88 

108 

96 

Centimee. 

205 

426 

410 


$a3i5 
.105 
.227 
.292 
.231 

.676 
.579 
.646 
.232 

.394 
.308 
.867 
.428 
.890 

.896 

'    .820 

.792 


The  Danube  Steam  Kavigation  Company  maintains,  in  connection 
with  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  a  regular  service  to  Oalatz,  and  thence  to 
Batoum,  Constantinople,  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  other  transport  companies  have  no  fixed  tariff,  but  they  make 
tariffs  from  time  to  time,  which  are  governed  according  to  supply  and 
demand.  At  present  there  is  a  large  transport  company  to  be  launched 
with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  florins  ($2,030,000).  The  technical  and 
administrative  departments  are  being  created,  and  work  will  begin  in 
a  short  time.  The  company  will  navigate  the  whole  of  the  Danube 
and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  provide  sea  transportation. 

EpWABD  p.  T.  &AMMOND, 

ConsuL 
Budapest,  April  30^  1895. 


ITALY. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Of  the  ocean  lines  controlled  by  corporations,  the  Kavigazione  Gen- 
erale  Italiana,  the  Puglia,  and  the  Siciliana  lines  receive  subsidies  from 
the  Government. 

^'avigazione  Generate  Italiana, — ^The  wealthiest — paid-up  capital  of 
50,000,0(30  lire  ($9,650,000) — and  most  important  steamship  comi)any  is 
the  Xavigazione  Generale  Italiana.  In  1892  this  company  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  4^  per  cent  on  its  stock.  Its  fleet  consists  of  105  English- 
built  iron  steamers,  ranging  from  522  to  4,580  tons;  total  tonnage, 
106,908  tons;  total  horsepower,  43.788. 

The  ocean  lines  operated  by  the  Navigazione  Generale  are: 

(1)  Naples,  Genoa,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres  (fortnightly);  mail 
service,  calling  at  Barcelona  and  SI.  Vincent  (Cax)e  Yerde  Island)  or 
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Las  Palmas.  Distance  from  Genoa  to  Buenos  Ayres,  6,231  miles;  &re, 
750  to  1,000  francs  ($144.75  to  $193);  freight,  27.50  francs  ($5.31)  per 
ton.  Steamers  of  about  4,000  tons  and  5,000  horsepower.  This  com- 
pany sends  steamers  once  a  month  (commercfal  service)  from  G^noa 
and  Naples  to  I^ew  Orleans,  to  Bio  Janeiro  and  Santos,  and  to  New 
York. 

(2)  The  Bombay  line,  from  G^noa,  Naples,  Messina,  Venice,  Ancona, 
Bari,  and  Brindisi ;  departures  every  four  weeks,  calling  at  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  Suez,  and  Aden,  in  connection  with  Singajx)re  and  Hong- 
kong monthly  branch. 

Mail  service, — Passenger  fare,  first-class,  from  Genoa  to  Aden,  £24 
($116.78);  to  Bombay,  £40  ($194.64).  An  allowance  of  10  per  cent  is 
made  on  the  return  voyage  to  passengers  reembarking  within  twelve 
months,  of  20  per  cent  within  six  months  and  of  25  per  cent  within 
three  months. 

Freight  rates  from  Italian  ports. — To  Aden  and  Bombay,  $4,866;  to 
Ceylon,  $7.30;  to  Singapore,  $8.51;  to  Hongkong,  $12.17.  Steamers 
of  about  4,000  tons  register  and  3,000  horsepower. 

The  distances  between  the  ports  to  which  the  steamships  of  this 
company  ply  are: 


From— 

To 

Dis- 
tance. 

From— 

To- 

IHs- 
tanoe. 

Gronoft  ...•• 

Naples 

MesHina 

MUet. 
335 

Snez 

Aden 

1.307 

Naples 

M<>A8inA    .  .  .  .  r  r       -  T 

176 
843  1 
157 

88 

1 

Adon 

RomhAv  -       

1,632 
2,450 

AlAxandrift 

Bombay SinirannrB  ^ . . 

Alexandria Port  Sidd 

!  SiniraDore 

Hongkong  

1.412 

Port  Said 

SlIAZ  .    

1 

(3)  The  Mediterranean  international  and  great  coastwise  lines: 


Lines  and  i>ort8. 


(a)  Genoa  Alexandriti-Mattowah  line;  vumtMy. 
Crenoaio — 

Leghorn  

Naples 

MeHsina 

Alexandria 

Port  Said 

Suez 

Massowah 


Venice  to— 

Ancona 

Barl 

Brindisi 

Alexandria 


Genoa  to— 
Naples... 
MesRina  . 
Heg|;ei... 
Catania . . 
Syracuse. 
Malta.... 
Tripoli... 


{b)  Venice  Brinditi-Alexandria;  fortnightly. 


(e)  Genoa  Naplee-Malta-TripoU;  weekly. 


Distances. 

£sre. 

Miles. 

Fnmce. 

71 

15  =$2. 90 

260 

60=11.58 

166 

120  =  23.16 

843 

292  —  56.36 

167 

347  =  66.96 

88 

398=75.85 

955 

123 

30—   5.79 

215 

58  =  10. 99 

62 

66=12.74 

873 

251  =  98.25 

385 

52  =  10.04 

176 

110  =  21.23 

7 

100  =  21.23 

47 

124  =  23.91 

30 

!      135-26.06 

83 
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(d)  Civita  Veeckia  Oolfo  Aranci. — Island  of  Sardinia,  mail  steamers 
six  times  a  week. 

(e)  Naples- Messina;  bi-weekly. — Skirting  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
touching  at  Diamante,  Paola,  and  Pizzo. 

There  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  (Italian  and  Austrian)  between 
Venice  and  Triest  and  between  Ancona  and  Fiume. 

The  Puglia  Steamship  Company. — ^This  company  has  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  francs  ($193,000),  owns  11  steamers  of  0,584  tons  and  1,694 
horsepower,  and  paid  8  per  cent  dividend  in  1892.  The  steamers  of 
this  line  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  coastwise  trade,  principally 
that  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Puglia  Company  operates  the  following  lines :  Venice  to  Brin- 
diai,  weekly;  Bari  to  Ancona,  Zara,  and  Fiume,  fortnightly;  Brindisi 
to  Viume,  weekly;  Venice  to  Taranto  fortnightly. 

The  Siciliana  Line. — The  small  steamers  belonging  to  this  line  make 
daily  trips  from  Mellazzo,  Sicily,  to  the  Lipari  Islands  and  weekly  trips 
from  Messina  to  the  same  islands. 

The  Veloce  Steamship  Company  of  Genoa. — This  company,  with  a  cap- 
ital of'  13,000,000  francs  ($2,209,000),  paid  its  stockholders  a  5  per  cent 
dividend  in  1892.  It  owns  9  steamers  of  25,076  t«)ns  and  11,468  horse- 
power (nominal).  It  engages  almost  exclusively  in  the  South  American 
and  Central  American  trade.    It  operates  lines  as  follows: 

(1)  Steamers  of  about  4,500  tons  register  and  6,600  horsepower, 
three  times  a  month  to  Buenos  Ayres,  6,231  miles,  calling  at  Monte- 
video. Fare,  from  750  to  1,000  francs  ($144.75  to  $193)  •  freight,  25  to  35 
francs  ($4.83  to  $0.75)  per  ton. 

(2)  Steamers  of  about  2,000  tons  register  and  2,500  horsepower,  to 
Colon,  5,850  miles,  once  a  month,  calling  at  Barcelona,  La  Guayra, 
Puerto  Cabello,  Cura<X)a,  and  Cartagena.  Freight,  25  to  35  francs 
($4.83  to  $6.75)  per  ton. 

(3)  To  Santos,  Brazil,  5,337  miles,  calling  at  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  Fare,  550  francs  ($106'.15);  freight,  45  to  55  francs 
($8.49  to  $10.62)  per  ton. 

Foreign  lines. — There  are  a  number  of  foreign  steamship  companies 
whose  ships  touch  at  Italian  ports. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  runs  the  following 
lines  out  of  Genoa: 

(1)  To  Southampton,  2,134  miles;  fortnightly.  Fare,  £8.13s  ($43.08). 
Steamers  4,500  tons  register  and  3,500  horsepower. 

(2)  To  New  York,  4,100  miles,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  trimonthly. 
Fare,  650  francs  ($125.45);  freight,  15  to  25  shillings  ($3.65  to  $6.08) 
per  ton.    Steamers  of  about  5,000  tons  register  and  6,500  horsepower. 

(3)  To  Sydney,  10,357  miles.  Fare,  1,110  marks  ($264.18);  freight, 
25  to  45  marks  ($6.95  to  $10.71)  per  ton.  One  sailing  per  month. 
Steamers  3,500  tons  register  and  2,500  horsepower. 
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(4)  To  Shanghai,  8,811  miles.  Fare,  1,435.  marks  ($341.63) ;  freight^ 
35  shillings  ($8.52)  per  ton.  One  sailing  a  month.  Steamers  of  about 
5,000  tons  register  and  3,600  horsepower. 

The  splendid  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Orient  Line  touch  at  Naples  and 
Brindisi  on  their  way  to  Egypt  and  the  East. 

Coastwise  rates. — The  passenger  and  freight  rates  by  the  subsidized 
steamship  lines,  so  far  as  the  coastwise  tratlic  is  concerned,  are  regu- 
lated by  act  of  Parliament.  The  law  declares  that  passenger  fare  shall 
be  charged  in  proportion  to  the  distance  traveled,  and  divides  the  dis- 
tances in  to  five  zones,  viz:  First  zone,  1  to  20  leagues;  second  zone,  20  to 
40  leagues;  third  zone,  40  to  80  leagues;  fourth  zone,  80  to  240  leagues; 
fifth  zone,  upward  of  240  leagues. 

The  following  are  the  ruling  rates  of  travel  by  sea  per  league:     • 


Zone. 

First  class. 

Second  daas.    Third  class. 

1 

rirst 

OejUetimo. 
0.75 
.60 
.45 
.80 
.15 

Oenteaimo. 
0.50 
.40 
.30 
.20 
.10 

CenUmimo. 
0.25 

Second ..................................................... 

.20 

Thini 

15 

Fourth 

.10 

Fifth 

.05 

■ 

NoTB.— Centesimo  equals  0.01  lira,  or  0.193  cent  United  States  oarrency. 

Merchandise  is  divided  into  four  classes.  Freight  is  charged  by 
weight.  The  law  prescribes  that  the  rate  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
distance,  viz : 


Distance. 


For  20  leagues  and  less 

From  20  to  100  leagues,  additional  for  each  10  leagues. 

From  100  to  200  leagues 

For  200  leagues  and  upward 


First 

Second 

Third 

class. 

class. 

class. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Lire, 

2.65 

1.91 

1.48 

.124 

.1 

.074 

.062 

.05 

.037 

.081 

.025 

.018 

Fourth 
class. 


Lire. 
1.25 
.06 
.025 
.014 


KoTB. — Lira  equals  19.3  cents  United  States  currency. 


LAKE  SERVICE. 


This  service  is  done  by  companies  styling  themselves  "navigation 
companies.'^  The  steamboats  vary  in  size  from  10  to  200  tons.  They 
carry  the  mails,  passengers,  and  freight.  The  passenger  fare,  first 
class,  and  the  freight  rates  on  the  different  lakes  are  practically  the 
same.  The  passenger  fare,  first  class,  is  regulated  on  the  basis  of  7| 
centesimi  (1^  cents)  per  kilometer  (0.62137  mile).  The  freight  rat«  is 
from  5  to  12  cents  per  metrical  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  according  to 
distance,  calculated  by  zones  of  25  kilometers  (15.53  miles). 

A  steamboat  touches,  in  summer,  at  every  landing,  both  ways,  at 
least  twice  a  day. 

Lake  Oarda. — The  navigation  company  of  Lake  Gardaowns  8  steam- 
boats, of  1,501  tons  and  460  horsepower. 

Lake  Como, — ^The  Lariana  Steamboat  !N"avigation  Company  owns  16 
steamboats,  of  877  horsepower. 
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Lake  Lugano. — ^The  fleet  of  the  Lake  Lugano  l^avigation  Company 
consists  of  6  steamboats,  of  130  tons  and  745  horsepower;  also  3  flat- 
bottomed  freight  barges,  of  110  tons.  This  company  owns  and  operates 
the  raikoads  connecting  Lake  Lagano  with  Lake  Gomo,  and  the  line 
from  Portesse  to  Menaggio  that  connects  Lake  Lugano  with  Lake 
Maggiore,  and  the  hne  from  Ponte  Tresa  to  Luino. 

Lake  Maggiore. — The  Lake  Maggiore  Navigation  Company  owns  12 
steamboats,  of  1,443  tons  and  2,790  horsepower. 

RIVERS  AND  CANALS. 

The  only  navigable  river  in  Italy  is  the  Tiber,  between  Bome  and 
Fiamicino,  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  20 
miles.  The  railroad  that  follows  the  Tiber  firom  Bome  to  Fiumicino 
handles  most  of  the  freight. 

Steamers  of  200  tons  occasionally  ascend  the  Tiber,  laden  with  wine 
from  Sicily.  Barges,  loaded  with  firewood,  are  floated  down  the  river 
to  Bome. 

The  business  by  way  of  the  canal  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  insignificant. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  first  railway  in  Italy,  from  Naples  to  Castellamare,  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  October  4, 1839  At  the  end  of  1871  the  railway  rjile- 
age  was  8,154,  and  at  the  end  of  1892  it  was  8,742  miles,  without  count- 
ing the  steam  trams  (narrow-gauge  roads),  the  mileage  of  which,  on 
January  31,  1891,  was  1,587. 

The  law  of  April  27, 1885,  changed  the  system  of  management  of 
Italian  railroads.  Up  to  that  date  there  had  been  four  great  lines:  (1) 
The  Upper  Italy  Bailroad;  (2)  the  Boman  Bailroad;  (3)  the  Italian 
Southern  Bailroad;  (4)  the  Calabro-Sicilian  Bailroad.  Prior  to  July  1, 
1885,  the  first  two  lines  belonged  to  and  were  managed  directly  by  the 
State;  the  third,  belonging  to  the  State,  was  run  at  the  expense  and 
for  account  of  the  State  by  the  Italian  Southern  Bailroad  Company, 
which  operated  for  its  own  account  the  fourth  line  (also  the  property 
of  the  State),  of  which  it  was  the  lessee. 

By  the  law  of  1855,  the  Sicilian  railroads  were  made  a  separate  and 
distinct  system,  and  the  Continental  railroads  were  divided  into  two 
longitudinal  lines,  called  the  Mediterranean  line  and  the  Adriatic  line, 
from  their  respective  proximity  to  the  two  seas  that  wash  the  shores 
of  Italy. 

Of  the  5,563  miles  of  railway  in  operation  prior  to  the  1886,  4,470 
were  operated  by  the  State,  and  1,093  miles  by  private  parties.  For 
this  partly  governmental  and  partly  private  system  of  management, 
the  contracts  approved  by  the  law  of  April  27, 1885,  substituted,  so 
far  as  the  four  roads  mentioned  are  concerned,  a  new  and  uniform 
system.  The  roads  are  now  operated  by  companies,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State,  which  shares  in  the  profits  to  a  certain  extent  and 
uj  certain  proportions,  according  to  the  gross  earnings  and  eventually 
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according  to  the  net  earnings,  assigning  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  the 
keeping  up  of  the  roads,  to  the  extension  of  the  same,  and  to  the- care 
of  the  property. 

The  contracts  approved  by  the  law  of  1885  will  run  foe  sixty  years, 
divided  into  three  periods  of  twenty  years  each,  with  the  privilege  to 
all  parties  concerned  to  withdraw  from  the  contract  by  giving  two 
years'  notice. 

OThe  Mediterranean  System. — ^This  line,  carrying  passengers,  through 
mails,  and  freight,  is  the  property  of  the  State,  but  it  is  operated,  as 
stated,  by  the  Mediterranean  Company.  This  road  may  be  said  to 
'have  three  northern  termini,  viz: 

(1)  Modane  is  the  first  station  west  of  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Mont 
Cenis.  Modane  is  the  frontier  town  between  France  and  Italy,  and  a 
French  as  well  as  an  Italian  custom-house  is  established  there.  The 
great  trunk  line  from  Modane  to  Beggio  di  Calabria,  the  southern  ter- 
minus, is  1,075  miles  long,  and  passes  through  Turin,  Genoa,  Spezia, 
Pisa,  Eome,  Naples,  and  Metaponto.  The  Modane-Reggio  line  has  a 
double  track  from  Modane  to  Turin  and  from  Turin  to  Genoa;  a  single 
track  from  Genoa  to  Spezia.  Between  these  two  points  there  are 
ninety -three  tunnels.  The  road  follows  the  seashore  closely,  and  the 
hills  in  many  x>larces  come  abruptly  down  to  the  water.  The  double 
track  has  not  been  completed  yet  between  Sx)ezia  and  Borne  and  Borne 
and  Kax)les.  There  is  but  one  track  from  Naples  to  Beggio.  The 
distances  are  as  follows: 


From— 

To- 

1 
Milee.    ' 

1 

Prom— 

To— 

Mflea. 

Modane Tnrin 

57 

103  1 
103  1 
208 
162  1 

Nanlea 

Metaponto 

KeffKio 

ITO 

Turin 

Genoa 

Pisa 

Genoa 

Metaponto 

Total 

270 

Pisa 

AWQ^.V      ..•••■•••.. 

liome ............. 

1.075 

Rome 

Naplea 

At  Modane  the  Mediterranean  line  connects  with  the  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean,  a  French  line.  The  route  via  Genoa,  Turin,  Modane, 
Culoz,  Maeu,  and  Dijon  is  the  shortest  between  Bouse  and  Paris. 

(2)  Ventimiglia  is  the  second  northern  terminus  of  this  line.  This  is 
the  frontier  town,  on  the  Riviera,  between  France  and  Italy.  Here  this 
line  again  connects  with  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Bailroad. 
Distance  from  Ventimiglia  to  Genoa,  94  miles  (single  track).  Trav- 
elers enter  Italy  from  Nice  by  this  route. 

(3)  Pino  Trouzano,  a  frontier  town  between  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
is  the  third  northern  terminus  of  the  Mediterranean  system,  which 
connects  here  with  the  St.  Gothard  Bailroad,  which  leads  to  Lucerne 
and  Central  Europe.  Distance  from  Pino  Trouzano,  via  I^erino,  Novara, 
Mortara  and  Alessandria,  to  G^noa,  140  miles.  Single  track  frx)m  Pino 
to  Alessandria;  double  track  from  Alessandria  to  Genoa. 

Milan,  the  great  industrial  city  of  Italy,  is  connected  with  Turin 
(double  track)  via  i^ovara  and  Vercelli,  distance  93  miles;  also  with 
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Tnrin,  via  Mortara  and  Oaaale  (single  track),  distance  80  miles;  and 
lastly  with  Turin  (double  track),  via  Pavia,  Alexandria,  and  Asti,  dis- 
tance 98  miles. 

A  new  and  important  line  has  just  been  opened  from  Spezia  to  Parma, 
distance  75  miles. 

A  double-track  line  runs  from  Leghorn  to  Florence,  distance  60 
miles,  via  Pisa  and  Empoli.    Distances  are  as  follows : 


From— 


Leghorn. 
Pisa.... 
Empoli . 


Total 


To— 


PiM 

Empoli  . . 
Florence. 


Miles. 


11 
29 
20 


eo 


At  Empoli  a  single-track  line  runs,  via  Sienna,  to  Cbiusi,  a  distance 
of  95  miles,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  line  from  Eome  to 
Florence,  which  belongs  to  the  Adriatic  system. 

From  Naples  a  single-track  line  runs  via  Cancello  and  Avellino  to 
Benevento,  78  miles,  and  connects  at  this  point  with  the  Adriatic 
system. 

From  Metaponto  a  single-track  line  runs  to  Brindisi  via  Paranto,  70 
miles. 

The  Adriatic  system. — The  second  great  trunk  line  in  Italy  is  known 
as  the  Adriatic  line,  running  from  Chiasso,  the  northern  terminus,  to 
Gallipoli,  the  southern  terminus,  702  miles,  passing  through  Milan, 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Ancona,  Pescara,  Foggia,^ 
Bari,  and  Brindisi.    Distances  are  as  follows : 


From— 


('hiasso  . 
Milan  ... 
Piacensa 
Parma. . . 
Mcxieua . 
Bologna . 
Faenza.. 


To— 


Milan.... 
Piacenza. 
Parnia . . . 
Modena. . 
Bologna  . 
Faenza  . . 
A,ncoua . . 


Miles. 


32i 
43 
35J 
33 


From — 


To- 


'I  Ancona Pescara.. 

ii  Pescara '  Fogjgia... 

\  Foggia '  Ban 

I    Bari Brindisi. 

Brindisi GalliiK>li. 


l! 


Total. 


Miles. 


024 
110^ 
77 
70 
67J 


702 


There  is  a  double  track  from  Chiasso  to  Bologna,  a  single  trac>k  from 
Bologna  to  Gallipoli. 

An  important  branch  of  this  road  runs  from  Milan  to  Yen  ice  (double 
track)  passing  through  Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua.  The 
distances  are  as  follows: 


Milan 

BreeciA 

Verona 1  Yicenza. 

Vieenza Padua  .. 


Padua 


Venice. 


Total 


165| 
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From  Venice  to  Ponteba,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  the  road  is  single 
track;  it  passes  through  Treviso  and  Udine.  The  distances  are  as 
follows: 


From— 

To- 

Mile«. 

Venic© - , 

Troviao 

IhJ 

Treviso 

Udine 

V  dine - -- 

Ponteba 

Total.... 

128 

Ponteba  is  on  the  road  from  Venice  to  Vienna.  At  Udine  there  is 
a  single-track  branch  road  to  Cormons,  on  the  Austrian  frontier;  dis- 
tance, 13  miles.    This  road  leads  to  Triest. 

From  Brescia  there  is  a  single-track  road  rimning  to  Cremona  and 
Piacenza.  Distance  from  Brescia  to  Cremona,  31 J  miles ;  from  Cre- 
mona to  Piacenza,  18^  miles. 

There  is  a  single-track  branch  road  from  Verona  to  Modena,  OSJ 
miles,  passing  through  Mantua.  The  distance  from  Verona  to  Man- 
tua is  25  miles,  and  from  Mantua  to  Modena  38f  miles. 

There  is  a  single-track  road  from  Padua  to  Bologna,  via  Hovigo  and 
Ferrara;  distance,  77  miles. 

Another  single-track  road  runs  from  Bologna  to  Leghorn  (115  miles)^ 
passing  through  Pistoia  (branch  road  here  leads  to  Florence,  21  miles), 
Lucca,  and  Pisa. 

The  last  important  line  belonging  to  the  "Adriatic  system"  that  we 
have  to  mention  is  the  line  from  Eome  via  Sulmona  to  Castellamare 
Adriatico,  150  miles. 

The  network  of  railways  in  Italy  is  quite  complete.  Almost  every 
town  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  its  neighbors. 

/Sicilian  railways, — When  the  gap  between  Patti  and  Cefalu,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  gap  between  Porto  Empedocle  and  Cas- 
telvetrano,  on  the  southern  coast,  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
island  of  Sicily  will  be  belted.  The  distances  by  rail  between  impor- 
tant points  in  Sicily  are  as  follows: 


Prom— 

To— 

Miles. 

1 

1 

From— 

To—                 Miles. 

1 

McHsina  ............. 

Catania 

1 

60 

54 

132 

Catania 

Palermo 152 

CAtauia 

Syracuse 

Palermo 

Trapani |         IB 

1 

Syracuse 

Licata 

1 

' 

1 
1 

Sardinian  Railway, — This  road,  from  Cagliari  to  Golfo  degli  Ararai, 
192  miles,  with  branches  to  Iglesias  and  Sassari,  runs  almost  through 
the  center  of  the  island.  Sardinia  is  undeveloped,  and  the  road  is  run 
at  a  loss  to  the  Government. 


PASSAGE  AND  FREIGHT  RATES. 


Italy  has  spent  enormous  sums— 3,840,093,740  francs  ($741,138,092)— 
in  the  construction  of  her  railroads,  and  is  at  this  date  paying  in  interest, 
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etc.,  40,000,000  francs  ($7,720,000)  annually  for  the  privilege  of  rail- 
road commanicatioDS.  The  investment,  in  the  end,  will  no  doubt  prove 
profitable.  The  condition  of  the  roads  is  good.  Streams  and  rivers 
are  spanned  by  substantial  iron  bridges. 

The  Italian  railroads,  as  has  been  already  said,  are  operated  by 
companies,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  Passenger  fares  and 
freight  rates  are  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
traveled^  hence,  there  is  no  comx)etitioT),  no  cutting  of  rates,  possible 
between  the  lines,  and  pooling  of  freights,  terminal  charges,  and  short 
hauls  have  no  existence  in  Italy.  The  passenger  rates  per  kilometer 
(0.621376  mile)  are  as  follows: 


Trains. 


Express. , 
(>iuuibD8 


First  olaos. 


CknUrimi. 
]2.43 
U.80 


Second  class. 


Centetimi. 
8.71 
7.91 


Third  class. 


(kfUesifni. 

6.'oe 


KoTB.— lOO  oentosimi  eqnal  19.3  cents. 

There  is  no  allowance  for  baggage,  but  passengers  are  permitted  to 
take  with  them  in  the  coaches  bundles  weighing  not  more  than  20  kilo- 
grams (44.09  pounds)  and  measuring  not  more  than  0. 50  by  0. 25  by  0. 30 
meter  (9.8  by  11.9  by  19.8  inches).  Baggage  pays  the  same  rate  as 
fast  freight,  namely,  ^  cents  per  ton  per  kilometer.  The  rate  per  car 
load  (8  tons)  for  fast  freight  is  0.9040  franc  (17.44  cents)  per  ton  per 
kilometer. 

Express  trains  are  expected  to  make  from  34  to  37  miles  an  hour. 

MONT  OENIS  TUNNEL. 

On  October  25,  1870,  a  notable  event  took  place,  which,  however, 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  greater  part  of  France,  owing  to  the  then 
recent  military  reverses  and  to  the  fact  that  the  invading  armies  were 
laying  siege  to  the  capital  itself. 

The  event  in  question  was  the  piercing  of  Mont  Frejus.  At  20 
minutes  past  4  in  the  afternoon  the  marvelous  machines  which  had 
been  at  work  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  twelve  years  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  nearly  5,000  feet  beneath  the  most  elevated  point,  pene- 
trated through  the  interposing  wall  of  rock,  and  the  following  day  the 
last  barrier  separating  the  two  sections  of  the  tunnel  was  removed  by 
blasting. 

There  is  little  need  to  insist  on  the  immense  importance  of  this  work. 
Its  value  had  been  accurately  estimated  beforehand,  and  the  years 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  furnished  ample  proof  of  its  industrial 
and  practical  success. 

The  Alps  had  always  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Italy,  even  when  they  no  longer  formed  an 
impassable  barrier.    Up  to  the  commencement  of  this  century  there 
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was  no  carriage  road  over  the  mountains,  and  all  merchandise  had  to 
be  transported  by  means  of  moles. 

Until  the  month  of  June,  1808,  all  traffic  across  Mont  Oenis  was  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  the  existing  road.  Bnt  in  winter  and  during  rough 
weather  considerable  time  was  occupied  in  the  transit;  the  road  over 
the  pass  was  frequently  blocked  by  avalanches,  and  the  mouutain  could 
then  ODly  be  crossed  in  sledges.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  time  which 
necessarily  resulted  from  such  a  state  of  things,  the  carriage  road 
across  Mont  Cenis  greatly  facilitated  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  Italy.  The  diligence  service  was  excellently  conducted  and 
was  as  rapid  as  possible,  but  the  state  of  the  weather  could  not  be 
entirely  disregarded;  traffic  was  therefore  restricted  within  certain 
limits,  and  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  transport  of  small  packages  of 
merchandise,  such  as  were  required  to  be  forwarded  by  express. 

The  diligence  and  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  road  were 
at  length  superseded  by  FelPs  railway.  Although  this  constituted  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  means  of  locomotion,  it  could  only  be 
regarded  as  temporary,  and  the  very  light  construction  of  the  line  ren- 
dered it  much  less  useful  t^an  it  would  have  been  if  more  powerftQ 
locomotives  could  have  been  employed  on  it. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  permitting, 
as  it  did,  of  the  transportation  of  unlimited  quantities  of  merchandise 
in  the  most  rapid  manner,  was  destined  to  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  commerce  of  the  two  nations,  and  that  it  fully  justiiied 
the  expectations  of  the  authors  of  the  work  and  the  rejoicings  which 
greeted  its  accomplishment  on  October  25, 1870. 

A  few  days  after  the  boring  was  completed  a  festival  was  held  in 
celebration  of  the  event.  This  wn.s  but  just  to  the  workmen,  whose 
arduous  labors  bad  been  crowned  by  so  brilliant  a  success.  Sad  as  the 
state  of  France  then  was,  Frenchmen  had  not  lost  all  interest  in  this 
magnificent  undertaking,  conceived  in  propitious  times,  but  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  in  an  era  of  calamity. 

The  length  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  in  a  straight  line,  as  first  made, 
was  13,364  yards,  or  about  7^  miles.  In  consequence  of  the  various 
deviations  from  the  original  track,  rendered  necessary  by  different 
causes,  the  length  of  tunnel  which  the  trains  now  traverse  is  14,951 
yards.  Its  altitude  at  the  Modaneend  is  3,802  feet;  at  the  highest 
point,  4,245  feet,  and  at  the  Bardonecchia  end,  4,236  feet. 

The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast,  from 
Modane  to  Bardonecchia.  It  traverses  the  following  strata  of  rock : 
(1)  The  stratum  of  granular  limestone  forming  the  base  of  the  system 
and  constituting  the  Italian  slope  of  the  mountain  through  which  the 
tunnel  is  bored ;  10,272  yards.  (2)  The  stratum  of  massive  limestone, 
in  part  thrown  out  of  position,  near  the  Col  d'Arionda;  386  yards. 
(3)  The  stratum  of  quartz  rock  above  Modane,  one  of  the  sections 
which  gave  the  most  trouble,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock;  420 
yards.    (4)  Depositsof  anthracite  near  the  Savoy  end;  2,270  yards. 
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The  difficulties  encountered  were  greater  on  the  Modane  side  than 
on  the  Bardonecchia  side,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  qoartzy  rocks, 
sandstone,  and  pudding  stone,  while  on  the  Italian  side  granular  lime- 
stones, easily  pierced,  were  chiefly  met  with. 

The  Modane  entrance  to  the  tunnel  is  344  feet  above  the  river  chan- 
nel; the  Bardonecchia  end  is  on  a  level  with  the  river  on  that  side. 
On  the  north  side  the  gradient  is  25  in  1,000,  while  on  the  south  side  it 
is  the  minimum  necessary  to  allow  water  to  flow  off— 0.5  in  1,000.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  about  6,900  feet  above  the  tunnel. 

There  is  a  double  line  of  rails  through  the  tunnel,  with  a  footpath 
on  either  side.  The  interior  height  of  the  tunnel  is  19.6  feet;  its 
breadth,  26.2  feet  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  25.9  feet  at  the  base  of 
the  jamb  stones.  At  Modane  th^  arch  is  semicircular,  while  at  Bar- 
donecchia it  is  of  elliptical  form.  The  stone  lining  of  the  tunnel  has  a 
thickness  of  from  1.7  to  3.2  feet,  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 
The  tunnel  is  illuminated  by  gas  lamps  at  intervals  of  about  500  yards, 
each  indicating  the  distance  in  kilometers. 

After  having  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts 
relating  to  this  magnificent  work,  which  has  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  of  its  kind,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  task  of  excavation  was  carried  out. 

The  rock  was  removed  by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  but  the  augers 
which  pierced  the  holes  to  receive  the  charges  were  put  in  motion  by 
little  machines  called  perforators,  which  were  themselves  worked 
by  compressed  air  furnished  by  special  machines  known  as  compress- 
ors, set  up  at  each  end  of  the  tunn«»l  and  receiving  their  motive  power 
from  a  water  course.  On  the  Bardonecchia  side  the  torrent  of  Melezet 
was  made  use  of,  its  waters  being  conveyed  a  distance  of  2  miles 
through  a  cleverly  arranged  system  of  pix>es.  At  Modane,  or  rather  at 
Foumeaux,  the  same  service  was  performed  by  the  Arc,  but  as  the 
natural  fall  of  the  stream  was  insufficient  it  was  raised  by  means  of 
four  water  wheels  and  pumps  to  a  height  of  85  feet.  At  either  end 
of  the  tunnel  there  were  ten  ram-stroke  compressing  engines.  At 
Modane  there  were,  besides,  two  compressing  engines  with  double- 
acting  pistons,  worked  directly  by  two  water  wheels  and  compressing 
air  continuously. 

The  compressed  air  in  the  reservoirs  was  conducted  as  required  to 
the  si)ot  where  work  was  going  on  by  a  cast-iron  pipe  7  inches  in  di- 
ameter. It  was  then  distributed  by  means  of  india-rubber  pipes  to  the 
perforators  and  to  the  water  cylinders,  serving  to  inject  water  into  the 
holes  for  the  charges. 

Each  perforator  was  composed  of  two  small  compressed-air  engines, 
resembling  horizontal  steam  engines,  one  of  which,  called  the  motrice, 
with  double  action,  imparted  a  slow  movement  of  rotation  to  the  auger, 
which  at  the  same  time  caused  the  hinder  engine,  called  the  per- 
cuteur,  to  advance.    The  two  machines  composing  the  x)erforator  were 
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mounted  on  an  iron  framework,  fixed  at  any  inclination  desired,  on  an 
iron  carriage  called  an  aii'iit,  which  moved  on  rails  to  the  front  of  the 
opening  and  carried  from  five  to  eight  perforators,  according  to  the 
number  of  holes  to  be  bored,  as  well  as  the  water  cylinder  which  poured 
a  continuous  jet  of  water  into  the  holes.  Each  perforator  was  arranged 
to  give  200  strokes  per  minute.  The  excavation  at  first  followed  a 
small  gallery  11^  feet  in  width  and  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tunnel. 

Belays  of  workmen  following  each  other  at  intervals  of  eight  hours 
worked  at  the  blasting,  at  the  advancement  of  the  rails  and  the  boring 
engines,  at  fixing,  directing,  and  removing  the  apparatus,  at  charging 
and  exploding  the  mines,  and  at  removing  the  debris  of  the  rocks. 
Thirty-seven  workmen  were  employed  simultaneously  in  this  work. 
The  enlargement  of  the  gallery  to  its  full  size  and  the  lining  of  the  tun- 
nel were  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  work  of  boring  began  at 
the  close  of  1855,  was  completed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  toward  the 
end  of  1870,  and  the  tunnel  was  opened  for  traffic  in  September,  1871. 
The  undertaking  thus  occupied  about  fifteen  years. 

During  the  four  years  when  the  ordinary  process  was  employed, 
the  mean  annual  advance  was  197  yards  from  the  Bardonecchia  end 
and  250  yards  from  the  Modane  end.  Afterwards,  when  the  aid  of 
machinery  had  been  enlisted,  the  mean  annual  advance  was  688  yards 
from  the  Bardonecchia  end  and  468  yards  from  the  Modane  end,  where 
the  occurrence  of  extremely  hard  quartz  rock  rendered  the  work  of 
excavation  a  very  difficult  one. 

The  total  cost  of  this  tunnel  through  the  Alps  was  about  $15,000,000, 
or  over  $1,100  per  linear  yard. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  on  this  gigantic  work  was,  at  eacli 
end,  1,500  during  the  winter  and  2,000  during  the  summer.  Including 
the  families  which  many  of  the  workmen  brought  with  them,  M.  Grat- 
tODi  estimates  that  on  the  average  there  were  not  less  than  3,000  per- 
sons attracted  by  the  works  to  the  vicinity  of  either  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  piercing  the  Alps  was  a  land  sur- 
veyor of  Bardonecchia,  Joseph  Medail,  who,  in  1832,  began  making 
plans,  measuring  the  distance  between  that  place  and  Modane,  and 
seeking  the  spot  where  the  fewest  difficulties  would  present  themselves 
in  the  construction  of  a  tunnel.  At  that  date  his  project  was  regarded 
as  chimerical,  but  ten  years  later  he  laid  it  once  more  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  at  Chambery,  which,  after  a  favor- 
able report  by  M.  de  Mortillet,  accorded  it  its  entire  approbation. 

In  1845,  the  Piedmontese  Government  intrusted  a  Belgian  engineer, 
M.  Mans,  with  the  task  of  making  new  surveys  for  the  practical  reali- 
zation of  the  project.  M.  Mans  invented  a  boring  machine  which  worked 
admirably,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  undertaking  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  when  the  war  of  1848,  ending  in  the  disaster  of 
ISTovara,  compelled  the  Government  to  defer  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
which  had,  for  the  moment,  excited  universal  interest. 
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In  the  surveys  which  were  made  after  peace  was  concluded,  two 
names  are  conspicuous,  those  of  Colonel  Menabrea  and  of  the  civil 
engineer,  Paleocapa,  long  minister  of  public  works,  and  an  active  col- 
league of  Count  Cavour,  and  to  them  the  solution  of  this  question  is 
certainly,  in  great  part,  attributable.  But  however  important  a  part 
was  played  by  MM.  Menabrea  and  Paleocapa,  it  was  reserved  to 
Cavour,  by  effecting  the  financial  restoration  of  his  country,  to  bring 
the  enterprise  to  a  successful  termination. 

Cavour,  by  his  clever  maneuvers  and  bold  devices,  brought  public 
opinion  to  a  point  at  which  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian 
Parliament  was  no  longer  possible,  and  his  financial  combinations  were 
so  well  devised  that  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Eailway  Company  agreed  to 
provide  no  less  than  20,000,000  francs  of  the  total  amount  required. 

Science  soon  placed  all  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Cavour; 
Maus's  machine  was  succeeded  by  that  of  M.  Colladon,  an  engineer  of 
Geneva;  then,  almost  at  the  same  time,  by  the  apparatus  invented  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  afterwards  by  the  machines  furnished  by  MM.  So- 
meiller,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni,  which  latter  were  definitely  adopted. 
The  project  was  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  April  15,  1857,  and  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month  the  work  of  excavation  was  commenced  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  fired  the  first  charge  of  powder. 

OflBcially,  the  works  were  commenced,  but  experiments  with  the  object 
of  discovering  the  best  system  of  boring  and  also  the  most  suitable 
apparatus  for  producing  and  conducting  the  motive  force,  namely,  com- 
pressed air,  were  still  continued,  though  the  work  was  proceeding  all 
the  time,  especially  from  the  Bardonecchia  end. 

The  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  in  1860,  considered  by  some  per- 
sons as  likely  to  cause  the  suspension  of  the  work  on  the  tunnel,  had 
the  contrary  effect  of  facilitating  it.  The  French  Government  under- 
took to  contribute  the  sum  of  19,000,000  francs,  on  the  condition  that 
the  work  be  completed  in  twenty-five  years.  A  premium  of  600,000 
francs  was  promised  for  each  year  gained  out  of  the  twenty-five,  and 
the  premium  was  to  be  increased  to  600,000  francs  for  each  year  gained 
in  case  the  work  was  completed  within  fifteen  years. 

By  a  special  contract  entered  into  on  October  31,  1867,  the  engineers 
Grattoni  and  Someiller  agreed  to  complete  the  tunnel  before  the  close 
of  1871,  and  this  was  done.  On  September  15,  1871,  three  trains 
started,  one  after  another,  from  Turin,  conveying  to  Bardonecchia  the 
Italian  guests  invited  to  take  part  in  the  opening  ceremony,  among 
them  numerous  senators  and  deputies,  together  with  several  ministers. 

HIGHWAYS. 

In  Italy,  the  minister  of  public  works  sees  to  the  laying  out,  making, 
and  repairing  of  the  national,  provincial,  and  communal  highways. 
The  national  roads  are  those  which  connect  the  chief  cities  of  the  King- 
dom with  each  other  and  with  the  seaports.    The  provincial  roads  are 
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those  which  connect  the  capitals  of  the  different  provinces,  those 
.  which  connect  the  capitals  of  the  respective  provinces  with  the  seats 
of  the  several  districts  into  which  the  provinces  may  be  divided,  and 
those  which  connect  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  and  the  seats  of 
the  several  districts  with  the  nearest  ports.  Oommnnal  roads  are 
those  which  connect  the  connty  seats  with  the  other  towns  in  their 
districts.  All  other  pablic  roads  are  vicinal  roads,  and  are  kept  up  by 
the  communal  authorities.  All  these  roads  are  macadamized  and  are 
kept  in  good  order.  A  bicyclist  would  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  trav- 
erse Italy  in  every  direction. 
The  national  and  provincial  roads  are  26  feet  and  the  communal 

roads  16  feet  in  width* 

Wallace  S.  Jones, 

Consul'  General, 
BoME,  August  14y  1894. 

GENOA. 

Since  Ifovember,  1891,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  maritime 
traffic  to  and  from  the  port  of  Genoa.  At  that  date  the  North  Oerman 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  of  Bremen,  as  an  experiment,  placed  one  of 
its  fine  steamships  on  the  route  between  the  ports  of  New  York  and 
Genoa.  Encouraged  by  the  well-filled  staterooms  on  the  steamship 
Fulda  and  heavy  shipments  of  merchandise  to  and  from  both  ports, 
the  company  placed  still  another  steamer,  the  Werray  on  what  is  now 
popularly  known  as  the  Mediterranean  service.  Even  this  addition  did 
not  provide  for  the  demands  made  on  the  company,  so  the  steamship 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  was  put  on  this  line,  and  later,  other  steamers  of 
the  company. 

Noticing  the  success  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- 
American  Packet  Company,  during  the  winter  months  of  1892-93  and 
1893-94,  placed  several  of  its  magnificent  steamships  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean service.  This  company  was  well  patronized  also,  for  it  contin- 
ued oriental  excursions  with  the  New  York-Gibraltar- Genoa  service. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  any  of  these  steamships,  scores  of  Americans 
can  be  seen  examining  objects  of  interest  in  this  old  city.  The  same 
cause  which  created  a  demand  for  more  steamship  accommodations 
from  New  York  to  Genoa  has  brought  about  an  extra  demand  for 
railroad  transportation  from  this  point  to  the  two  Bivieras,  the  Italian 
lakes,  to  Nice,  Florence,  Rome,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Switzerland. 

The  importance  of  this  New  York-Gibraltar- Genoa  rout^  to  Ameri- 
can merchants,  travelers,  and  students  is  so  fairly  presented  in  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  German  companies  above  named,  who  '^  x><>ol^  their 
issues  "  last  elanuary,  and  now  run  the  Mediterranean  service  as  under 
one  management,  that  I  clip  the  following  extracts  therefrom: 

The  Genoa-New  York  line  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  returning  home  to 
American  travelers  staying  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
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Riviera,  becanse  Genoa,  on  account  of  its  geographical  situation,  as  well  as  in  con- 
sequence of  its  excellent  communications,  can  be  easily  reached  from  all  countries, 
and  because  the  German  companies  have  placed  on  this  route  the  largest,  safest, 
and  swiftest  steamships  of  the  Continent.  Pegli,  San  Remo,  Bordighera,  Mentone, 
Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  Antibea,  Cannes,  Bellinzona,  Chiasso,  Florence,  Turin, 
Venice,  and  Milan  are  only  about  four  to  six  hours  distant  ^m  Genoa.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  approximate  distances  and  fares: 


From  Genoa  (or  Tioe 
versa)  by  rail  to— 


Alexandria 

Anma 

Bellaggio . . 
Dellinsona. 
Bologna  . . . 

Brescia 

Cannes 

Chiasso 

Como 

Florence... 
Leghorn . . . 
Locarno  ... 
Lucerne  . . . 

Lugano 

Luino 

MarseiUes  . 
Mentone... 


Dura- 
tion of 
jour- 
ney. 


Fare. 


First 
'ilass. 


Franct. 
10.00 
23.00 
30.00 
35.00 
38.75 
30.75 
27.60 
26.00 
26.25 
32.50 
24.40 
33.15 
67.50 
20.35 
28.15 
50.60 
22.00 


Second 
class. 


Francs. 
6.90 
10.25 
20.65 
24.40 
27  50 
21.25 
19.40 
18.75 
18.75 
23.00 
16.90 
23.75 
40.65 
2L25 
19.40 
35.00 
15.60 


From  Genoa  (or  vice 
versa)  by  ridl  to— 


Milan 

Monaco 

Monte  Carlo 

Naples 

Nice 

Fadua  

Pallanza 

Pisa 

Pavla 

Rome 

SimRemo... 

Trieste 

Turin 

Venice 

Verona 

Zurich 


Dura- 
tion of 
jour- 
ney. 


Hours. 
3 


19 

7 

? 

4 
16 

4 

74 
6 

141 


Fare. 


First 
class. 


Francs, 
20.00 
22.50 
22.50 
97.50 
24.40 
50.00 
25.00 
22.00 
15. 
65 
17.50 
82.00 
22.00 
55.00 
39.35 
60.66 


Second 
class. 


>.60 


Francs. 
14.40 
16.26 
16.60 
68.75 
16.9(> 
85.00 
17.50 
16.60 
10.66 
46.66 
12.50 
58.15 
15.60 
38.76 
28.15 
42.50 


From  Oenoa  and  Naples  to  New  York  fares  vary  according  to  location  and  size  of 
C£.biu8,  a  reduction  being  made  when  occupied  by  three  adults  or  more.  Berths  are 
to  be  had  as  follows : 

First  saloon,  express  steamer,  450  gold-francs  and  upwards,  viz,  550,  650,  750,  850, 
1,100,  and  1,400  gold-francs.    Return  tickets,  855  gold  francs  and  upwards. 

Second  saloon,  elpress  steamer,  300  and  350  gold- francs.  Return  tickets,  570  and 
665  gold-fr«ncB. 

Return  tickets  available  for  the  steamers  of  both  lines  from  and  to  New  York, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  London,  Southampton,  Havre, 
and  Paris. 

Special  round-trip  tickets  issued  for  the  route  Genoa,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples 
(Palermo),  Genoa,  available  from  any  of  the  ports  named. 

Direct  connection  from  Genoa  and  Naples  to  Egypt  and  the  East  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd's  imperial  mail  steamers. 

Special  connecting  service  between  Naples  and  Palermo  by  companies'  own 
steamers. 

Passengers  allowed  to  stop  over  at  all  intermediate  ports,  and  to  continue  voyage 
by  steamers  of  both  lines,  without  extra  charge. 

Through  tickets  to  Athens,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  all  other  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  touched  by  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd. 

The  companies  being  under  contract  with  the  German  and  Austrian  State  railways, 
iHsne,  in  connection  with  steamship  tickets,  original  railway  tickets  to  all  principal 
railway  stations  in  Germany  and  Austria,  available  for  one  year,  at  tariff  rates. 

The  railroad  fares  quoted  above  are  not  all  accurate,  but  the  differ- 
ences between  the  fiEu*e8  quoted  and  actual  rates,  where  mistakes  exist, 
are  merely  nominal. 

So  popular  has  this  route  become,  that  the  Gunard  Steamship  Com- 
pany proposes  to  employ  its  two  largest  steamers  in  the  Mediterranean 
service  the  coming  autumn  and  winter. 
633a U 
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XHB  POBT  OP  GENOA. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  x)ort  of  Genoa 
during  the  year  1892,  according  to  the  latest  statistics  published,  were: 


Beecription. 


steamers 

Sailing  TOBsels. 


Arrived. 


Kamber. 


2,057 
2,899 


Tonnage. 


2,967,275 
828,715 


Departed. 


Camber. 


2.951 
2,812 


Tonnage. 


2,980,738 
326,685 


The  foregoing  vessels  represented  nearly  every  nation  on  earth. 
England  heads  the  list  in  numbers,  having  863  steamers  credited  to  her 
in  arrivals ;  Italy  is  next,  then  Germany  and  France  in  the  order  named. 
Many  of  the  English  steamers  are  freighters  and  come  here  laden  with 
coal,  returning  to  either  Cardiff  or  Newcastle  after  discharge  of  cargo 
in  ballast,  where  they  are  again  loaded. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  steamship  companies  control  their  own  lines.  The  Italian  €k>v- 
ernment  pays  them  a  certain  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  to  South 
America  and  India. 

The  principal  steamship  companies  operating  at  this  port  and  coast 
wise  from  Genoa  are  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  with  a  tieei 
of  100  steamers;  La  Yeloce  (Italian  also),  whose  11  steamers  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  passenger  traffic  between  Genoa  and  South  American 
X)ort8;  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  whose  steamships,  estimated  to 
number  75,  run  regularly  from  this  port  to  Naples,  Australia,  South- 
ampton, and  New  York. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  has  a  fleet  of  54  steamers, 
some  of  which  run  regularly  between  Genoa  and  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece  take  part  in 
the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  at  this  port,  but  not  at  all  in  such 
proportions  as  the  companies  above  mentioned. 

The  principal  steamship  companies  whose  vessels  start  from  or  call 
at  this  port,  with  tonnage  and  horsepower  of  steamers,  rates  of  passage 
and  freight,  sailings,  termini  and  distances,  are  as  follows: 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,— To  Southampton  (2,134  miloB).  About 
two  sailings  per  month.  Fare,  £8  ISs.  Steamers  of  about  4,500  tons  register  and 
3j500  horsepower. 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  and  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company. — 
To  New  York  (4,100  mUes).  Fare,  650  to  1,400  francs.  Freight,  ISs.  to  258.  3d.  per 
ton.  Calling  at  Gibralter  (850  miles).  Fare,  200  francs.  About  three  sailings  per 
month.    Steamers  of  about  5,000  tons  register  and  6,500  horsepower. 

La  Velooe  Steamship  Company,— To  Colon  (5,850  miles),  calling  at  Barcelona,  La 
Guayra,  Puerto  CabeUo,  Curacao,  Sabanilla,  and  Cartagena.  No  passengers. 
Freight,  25  to  35  francs  per  ton.  One  sailing  per  month.  Steamers  of  about  2,000 
tons  register  and  2,500  horsepower. 


CHART.   RAILROADS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OP    GENOA. 
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To  Santos  (5,337  miles),  calling  at  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Fare, 
550  francs.  Freight,  45  to  55  francs  per  ton.  One  sailing  per  month.  Steamers  of 
about  2,000  tons  register  and  1,600  horsepower. 

To  Buenos  Ayres  (6,231  miles),  calling  at  Montevideo.  Fare,  750  to  1,000  francs. 
Freight,  25  to  35  francs  per  ton.  Three  sailings  per  month.  Steamers  of  about  4,500 
tons  register  and  6,500  horsepower. 

Navigaeione  Generale  Italiana. — To  Buenos  Ayres  (6,231  miles),  calling  at  Monte- 
video.   Fare,  750  francs.    Freight,  27.50  francs  per  ton.    Two  sailings  per  month 
Steamers  of  about  4,000  tons  register  and  5,000  horsepower. 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company. — ^To  Sydney  (10,357  miles),  calling  at 
Naples,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo,  Adelaide,  Melbourne.  Fare,  1,110  to  1,600  marks. 
Freight,  25  to  45  marks  per  ton.  One  sailing  per  month.  Steamers  of  about  3,500 
tons  register  and  2,300  horsepower. 

Xederland  Steamship  Company, — To  Batavia  (7,033  miles),  calling  at  Padang.  Fare, 
1,470  francs.  Freight,  45  to  60  francs  per  ton.  Two  sailings  per  month.  Steamers  of 
about  2,000  tons  register  and  1,400  horsepower. 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company. — To  Shanghai  (8,811  miles),  calling  at 
Naples,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore,  and  Hongkong.  Fares:  To  Colombo, 
1,000  marks;  to  Singapore,  1,230;  Hongkong,  1,330;  Shanghai,  1,435.  Freight,  25s. 
to  32b.  6d.  per  ton.  One  sailing  per  month.  Steamers  of  about  3,500  tons  register 
and  3,500  horsepower. 

Navigazione  Generale  Italiana. — To  Bombay  (4,473  miles),  calling  at  Alexandria  and 
Aden.  Fare^  £40.  Freight,  208.  per  ton.  One  sailing  per  month.  Steamers  of 
about  4,000  tons  register  and  3,000  horsepower. 

Penineular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. — ^To  Alexandria  (1,329  miles), 
calling  at  Naples  and  Brindisi.  Fare,  £12.  Freight,  lOs.  to  208.  per  ton.  About  two 
sailings  per  month.    Steamers  of  about  3,000  tons  register  and  2,500  horsepower. 

Navigazione  Generale  Italiana. — To  Piraeus,  calling  at  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Messina,  and  Catania.  Fare,  235  francs.  Freight,  15  to  50  francs  per  ton.  One  sail- 
ing per  week.    Steamers  of  about  2,500  tons  register  and  1,000  horseiH>wer. 

RAILROADS. 

All  the  railroads  in  Italy  are  owned  by  the  Government,  but  they 
were  leased  a  few  years  ago  to  corporations  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
years,  subject,  however,  to  certain  supervision  and  taxation. 

From  Genoa,  the  main  points  touched  (by  rail)  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict are  Savona  and  San  Eemo,  en  route  to  Kice,  and  Chiavari,  Sestie, 
Levante,  and  Spezia,  en  route  to  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Borne. 
Inland  from  Genoa  the  traveler  is  taken  to  Novi  (in  this  district)  where 
other  roads  meet  and  branch  out  to  Alessandria  and  Turin  in  one 
direction  and  to  Piacenza,  Novara,  Pavia,  and  Milan  in  other  directions. 
For  further  particulars  as  to  railroads  examine  accompanying  chart. 
The  railroad  which  extends  along  the  coast  from  Spezia  to  San  Bemo 
has  only  one  track,  but  there  are  side  tracks  at  every  station.  Inland 
from  Genoa  there  are  double  tracks. 

In  this  consular  district,  ftdly  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  road- 
bed is  on  solid  rock,  and  frilly  one-half  the  length  of  the  road  runs 
through  a  portion  of  the  Appeuines  and  Maritime  Alps.  For  instance, 
from  Genoa  to  Spezia,  a  distance  of  about  53  miles,  there  are  eighty-four 
tunneiS;  and  from  Genoa  to  San  Eemo,  85  miles,  the  train  is  continually 
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nmning  out  of  one  tunnel  to  enter  another.  Also,  on  leaving  Crenoa 
for  either  Turin  or  Milan  the  same  monotony  exists  until  the  train 
reaches  Kovi  and  Alessandria. 

The  track  is  not  smooth,  owing  to  its  rocky  bed.  Repairs  are  slowly 
made  on  account  of  the  numerous  trains — freight  and  express — which 
are  moving  day  and  night  in  different  directions  to  and  from  Genoa. 

To  give  even  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  building  and  comple- 
tion of  the  railroads  in  this  consular  district,  would  take  too  much  space 
in  this  report.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
country  that  Italian  workmen  and  Italian  engineers,  after  battling 
with  natural  obstacles  for  many  years,  finally  forced  their  way  through 
the  hearts  of  mountains  and  united  rock-bound  and  sea-bound  G^noa 
by  rail  with  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 

The  fast  trains  running  daily  from  Genoa  to  the  several  points  within 
this  district  are:  To  San  Eemo,  1;  to  Turin,  5;  to  Kovara,  4;  to  Milan, 
6;  to  Piacenza,  2^  to  Spezia,  4. 

First-class  railroad  fare  is  0.1243  lira  ^  per  kilometer,  (0.621376  mUe). 
Freight  by  fast  train,  0.452  lira  i)er  ton  per  kilometer. 

There  are  three  printed  volumes  on  the  subject  of  freight  charges, 
from  which  it  will  readily  be  understood  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
give  further  items  that  would  be  of  iterest  to  the  American  public. 

HIGHWAYS. 

There  is  really  but  one  highway  of  any  importance  in  this  district 
This  extends  along  what  is  known  as  the  East  and  West  Coast.  It  is 
known  as  the  old  Roman  road  from  Spezia  to  Genoa,  and  as  the  Gor- 
niche  road  from  Savona  to  San  Bemo  and  Kice.  Its  width  will  hardly 
average  36  feet,  besides  sidewalks  at  certain  points.  Some  portions  of 
the  road  will  not  measure  more  than  12  or  15  feet  in  width,  owing 
to  the  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  the  sea.  This  highway  is  of  but  minor  importance  now  except 
for  the  delightful  excursions  which  pleasure  seekers  have  thereon,  for 
small  steam  tugs  and  lighters  and  railroad  trains  deliver,  so  to  speak, 
merchandise  at  the  very  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

There  are  a  few  good  highways  running  inland  from  Genoa  about 

the  same  width  as  the  Boman-Gomiche  road,'but  public  traffic  on  these 

roads  is  not  of  much  importance. 

James  Fletcher, 

ConsuL 

Genoa,  July  21^  1894. 


'Lira=19.3  cents  Unitod  States  currency. 
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PALERMO. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Phelps  Line. — ^Controlled  by  a  corporation;  headquarters,  Liverpool. 
Route,  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  or  Boston,  to  Palermo,  Messina, 
Catania,  Gir^enti,  and  vice  versa.  Communication  every  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Number  of  vessels,  seven ;  the  smallest  hav- 
ing a  net  tonnage  of  1,076;  the  largest,  1,735;  average,  1,383.  Vessel 
having  least  nominal  horsepower  has  200;  having  greatest,  300;  an 
average  of  243.    This  is  a  freight  line  only. 

Wilson  Line. — Controlled  by  a  corporation;  headquarters,  Hull. 
Route,  from  Hull  to  Palermo,  thence  to  Adriatic  ports,  and  vice  versa. 
Communication,  monthly. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  The  number  of  vessels  of  this  line  calling 
regularly  is  nine,  the  smallest  having  a  net  tonnage  of  550;  the  larg- 
est, 1,914;  average,  1,162.  Nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel, 
1)8;  of  the  largest,  250;  average,  171.    This  is  also  a  freight  line. 

Qlynn  Line. — Controlled  by  a  corporation ;  headquarters,  Liverpool. 
Route,  from  Liverx>ool  to  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Catania, 
Palermo,  and  vice  versa.    Communication  every  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Four  vessels  of  this  line  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Palermo.  The  smallest  vessel  registers  666  tons 
net;  the  largest,  1,034  tons;  average,  870  tons.  The  nominal  horse- 
power of  the  smallest  vessel  is  99;  of  the  largest,  195;  average,  147. 
These  vessels  carry  freight  only. 

CunardLine. — Controlled  by  a  corporation;  headquarters,  Liverpool. 
Route,  from  Liverpool  to  Genoa,  Naples,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Adri- 
atic ports.  On  return  from  Adriatic  ports  vessels  rarely  call  at  Palermo, 
except  during  fruit  season,  and  proceed  to  Liverpool  via  some  Spanish 
port.    Communication  monthly. 

Condition  of  line,  goo<l.  Eight  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  trade. 
The  smallest  vessel  registers  1,215  tons  net;  the  largest,  1,533  tons; 
average,  1,370  tons.  The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel 
is  212;  of  the  largest,  300;  average,  257.  These  vessels  carry  freight 
only. 

Slaman  Line. — Controlled  by  a  corporation;  headquarters,  Hamburg. 
Route,  from  Hamburg  to  Mediterranean  ports  and  Palermo;  returning 
via  same  or  other  Mediterranean  ports.  Communication  about  every 
ten  days. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Number  of  vessels,  five.  The  smallest  ves- 
sel registers  845  tons  net;  the  largest,  1,009  tons;  average,  925  tons. 
The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel  is  125;  of  the  largest, 
150;  average,  140.    A  freight  line  only. 
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Oockerill  Line, — Controlled  by  a  corporation;  beadqaarters,  Ant- 
werp. Route,  from  Antwerp,  via  Mediterranean  ports,  to  Palermo; 
returning  via  same  or  other  Mediterranean  ports.  Oommanication 
fortnightly. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Kumber  of  vessels,  six.  The  smallest  ved- 
wsel  registers  717  tons  net;  the  largest,  1,352  tons;  average,  1,029  tons. 
The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel  is  90 ;  of  the  largest,  180 ; 
average,  135.    These  vessels  carry  freight  only. 

LeylandlAne. — Controlled  by  a  cori>oration;  headquarters,  Liverpool. 
Boute,  from  Liverpool  to  Palermo,  returning  via  Mediterranean  ports 
for  cargo.    Communication  monthly. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Number  of  vessels,  six.  The  smallest  ves- 
sel registers  1,131  tons  net;  the  largest,  1,444  tons;  average,  1,257  tons. 
The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel  is  200;  of  the  largest, 
250;  average,  220.    A  freight  line  only. 

Anchor  Line. — Controlled  by  a  corporation;  headquarters,  Glasgow. 
Eoute,  United  States  ports  to  Mediterranean  ports,  and  vice  versa. 
Carry  freight  only. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  The  vessels  of  the  Anchor  Line  ^plying 
between  United  States  ports  and  Mediterranean  ports  number  four- 
teen. But  few  of  these  called  at  Palermo  within  the  last  year,  and 
those  that  called  were  chartered  vessels  and  were  run  in  conjunction 
with  other  lines.  The  smallest  vessel  registers  1,214  tons  net;  the 
largest,  3,276  tons;  average,  1,948  tons.  The  nominal  horsepower  of 
the  smallest  vessel  is  182;  of  the  largest,  500;  average,  378. 

Adria  Line. — Controlled  by  a  corporation;  headquarters,  Trieste, 
Boute  from  Trieste,  via  principal  Mediterranean  ports,  to  Hull,  and 
vice  versa.    Communication  fortnightly. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Number  of  vessels,  thirteen.  The  smallest 
vessel  registers  707  tons  net;  the  largest,  1,422  tons;  average,  994  tons. 
The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel  is  120;  of  the  largest, 
260;  average,  180.     These  vessels  carry  both  freight  and  passengers. 

Koninhlyke  Nederlandsche  Stoomboot  Maatschappy. — Controlled  by  a 
corporation;  headquarters,  Rotterdam.  Boute,  Holland  ports,  via 
some  Mediterranean  ports,  to  "^Palermo,  and  vice  versa.  Communica- 
tion fortnightly. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Number  of  vessels,  five.  The  smallest  ves- 
sel registers  696  tons  net;  the  largest,  869  tons;  average,  745  tons. 
The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel  is  110;  of  the  largest, 
180;  average,  138.    These  vessels  carry  freight  only. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company. — Controlled  by  a  corporation; 
headquarters,  London.  Boute,  from  London  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples, 
Messina,  and  Palermo,  and  vice  versa.    Communication  fortnightly. 

Condition  of  line,  good.  Number  of  vessels,  eight.  The  smallest  ves- 
sel registers  454  tons  net;  the  largest,  803  tons;  average,  550  tons. 
The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  smallest  vessel  is  110;  of  the  largest, 
150;  average,  124.    These  vessels  carry  freight  only. 
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Natngazione  Generate  Italiana. — Controlled  in  part  by  Italian  Gov- 
ernment; headquarters,  Borne  and  Naples. 

First  route:  From  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Piraeus,  Salonica,  Constantinople,  and  Odessa,  and  vice  versa. 
Communication  fortnightly.  Condition  of  line,  good.  Average  size  of 
vessels,  about  1,600  tons  net;  average  indicated  horsepower, about  1,400. 
These  vessels  carry  freight,  mail,  and  passengers. 

Second  route:  From  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Odessa,  and  vice  versa. 
Communication  fortnightly.  Condition  of  line,  good.  Average  size  of 
vessels,  about  1,600  tons  net;  average  indicated  horsepower,  about  1,400. 
These  vessels  carry  freight,  mail,  and  passengers. 

Third  route:  From  Marseilles  to  all  large  Italian  ports,  to  Trieste, 
and  vice  versa.  Communication  weekly.  Condition  of  line,  good. 
Average  size  of  vessels,  about  1,000  tons  net;  average  indicated  horse- 
power, about  1,000.    Vessels  carry  freight,  mail,  and  passengers. 

Fourth  route:  From  Palermo  to  Trapani,  Marsala,  and  Tunis,  and 
vice  versa.  Condition  of  line,  good.  Average  size  of  vessels,  about 
500  tons  net;  average  indicated  horsepower,  about  600.  Communica- 
tion weekly.    Vessels  carry  freight,  mail,  and  passengers. 

Fifth  route:  From  Palermo  to  all  i>orts  of  northern  Sicily,  Messina, 
Catania,  Syracuse,  and  Malta,  and  vice  versa.  Condition  of  line,  good. 
Average  size  of  vessels,  about  500  tons  net;  average  indicated  horse- 
power, about  600.  Communication  weekly.  Vessels  carry  freight, 
mail,  and  passengers. 

Sixth  route:  From  Palermo  to  all  ports  of  southern  Sicily  and  Syra- 
cuse, and  vice  versa.  Condition  of  line,  good.  Average  size  of  vessels, 
about  500  tons  net;  average  indicated  horsepower,  about  600.  Com- 
munication weekly.    Vessels  carry  freight,  mail,  and  passengers. 

Seventh  route:  From  Palermo  to  Naples,  and  vice  versa.  Condition 
of  line,  good.  Number  of  vessels,  five.  The  smallest  registers  550  tons 
net;  the  largest,  774  tons;  average,  650  tons.  The  indicated  horse- 
power of  the  smallest  vessel  is  800 ;  of  the  largest,  2,600 ;  average,  1,440. 
Communication  daily.    Vessels  carry  freight,  mail,  and  passengers. 

Eighth  route:  Palermo  to  Naples  and  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 
Condition  of  line,  good.  Vessels  average  about  1,600  tons  net;  average 
indicated  horsepower,  about  1,500.  Communication  very  irregular. 
During  1893  eleven  vessels  cleared  from  Palermo.  Vessels  carry  pas- 
sengers and  mail  only. 
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DisianceSf  in  leagues,  between  Palermo  and  the  principal  cities  having  commnnioaHon  by 
water  theremth;  also  first'claea  passenger  rates  and  the  rate  per  ton  for  freight  occupying 
aJfout  40  cubic  feet  of  space  per  ton. 


Citiee. 


Naples *■ 

Leghorn 

Genoa  

.MarseiUes 

Messina 

Catania 

Piraeus 

Smyrna 

Salonica 

CouHtantinople . 

Odessa 

Syracuse  

Malta 


Dis- 

Passenger 

Freight 

tance. 

rates. 

rates. 

56 

^.15 

$2.80 

141 

17.75 

2.50 

168 

19.90 

2.50 

236 

28.40 

3.25 

41 

6.00 

2.25 

59 

12.40 

2.40 

224 

82.15 

3.50 

297 

29.45 

6.00 

312 

36.55 

6.00 

421 

44.90 

5.00 

636 

65.30 

7.00 

72 

13.30 

2.50 

101 

18.25 

8.00 

Cities. 


Dis- 
tance. 


Taranto .... 
Brindisi.... 

Trieste 

Venice 

Tunis 

London  

Liverpool... 

Hull 

Rotterdam. . 
Antwerp ... 
Hamburg. . . 
New  York.. 
New  Orleans 


138 

189 

319 

343 

71 

761 

766 

864 

828 

816 

901 

1,364 

1,837 


Passenger 
rates.  • 


$19.80 
25.60 
31.86 
33.95 
16.20 


Freight 
rates. 


$2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
3.60 
2.50 
2.60 
6.00 
3.00 
4.60 


Number  of  steamers  of  different  nationalities  clearing  from  Palermo  during  1893,  also  the 

aggregate  tonnage  of  same. 


Nationality. 


British 

Italian 

German 

Dutch 

Norwegian  and  Swedish. 
Belgian 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


281 

1,320 

46 

28 

7 

31 


Tons. 


KationaUty. 


321,431  >    Austrian 
840,514      Greek... 

50,113 

22,078 
6,720 

31,843 


Other  countries. 
Total 


Number 

of 
vessets. 


Tons. 


40 

29,116 

18 

16, 524 

1, 

428 

1, 772        1, 317,  767 


RAILWAYS. 


Palermo  to  Oorleone. — Controlled  by  a  corporation.  Length  of  line, 
42  miles.    Gommunicatiou  twice  daily. 

Palermo  to  Marsala  and  Trapani. — Controlled  by  a  corporation. 
Length  of  line,  121  miles.'  Palermo  to  Marsala,  101  miles.  Comniani- 
cation  twice  daily. 

Palermo  to  Roccapalunha  and  Porto  Empedocle. — Controlled  by  a 
corporation.  Length  of  line,  90  miles. '  Palermo  to  lioccapalunba,  43 
miles.    Communication  twice  daily. 

Palermo  to  Termini^  Catania^  and  Messina. — Controlled  by  a  corpora- 
tion. Length  of  line,  211  miles.  Palermo  to  Termini,  23  miles; 
Palermo  to  Catania,  150  miles.    Communication  twice  daily. 

Bate  x>er  mile  for  first-class  passengers  on  all  roads,  3.8  cents. 

Freight  is  divided  into  eight  classes.  There  is  a  rate  for  each  class. 
Besides  the  cost  of  hauling,  a  small  fee,  varying  from  40  cents  to  20 
cents  a  ton,  depending  on  the  class,  is  charged.  The  following  are  the 
rates  for  hauling  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  eight  classes  for  the  first  75 
kilometers  (46^  miles).  After  every  75  kilometers  a  slight  reduction  is 
allowed. 
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ClaM. 


Fir»l... 
S(«cond. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 


OetUt.  I 

5.8  ,  Fifth  ... 
4.4  Sixth... 
3.8  ,  Seventh. 
H.2   '  Eighth.. 


Tbere  are  no  rivers  or  canal  lines  in  this  district,  nor  are  there  any 

tirst-class  highways. 

William  H.  Seymour, 

Consul, 
Palermo,  November  i,  1894. 


MALTA. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

PentTisular  and  Oriental  Line. — This  is  the  principal  line  of  steam- 
ships that  touch  at  Malta.  It  is  incorporated  by  royal  charter  dated 
December  31, 1840,  and  is  further  empowered  by  subsequent  charters. 
Tlie  authorized  capital  is  $17,000,000  (paid  up,  $11,284,280),  and  author- 
ized debentures,  ngt  issued,  $5,493,200. 

Concerning  the  business  and  financial  condition  of  the  company,  the 
iifty-third  annual  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  board  of  directors, 
December  12, 1893,  says : 

It  has  heen  impossible  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the  eastern  shipping  trade  dnring 
the  last  two  years  otherwise  than  in  a  tone  of  discouragement,  and  up  to  the  moment 
of  writing  this  report  that  trade  has  not  ezperiencM  any  revival.  Some  benefit  has 
been  felt  on  the  China  line  through  an  agreement  among  the  principal  companies  to 
maintain  a  common  understanding  as  to  rates,  and  by  similar  means  a  very  slight 
advantage  has  accrued  in  the  outward  business  to  India.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
homeward  rates,  both  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  have  been  deplorable,  and  so  far 
as  the  Australian  colonies  are  concerned,  both  the  outward  ana  homeward  rates  have 
been  most  unsatisfactory ,  while  at  the  same  time  the  volume  of  business  has  been 
seriously  diminished.  The  further  heavy  fall  in  silver  has  necessarily  increased  the 
loss  in  exchange  from  which  the  company  has  suffered  for  so  many  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  "deplorable."  and  "unsatisfactory"  condition  of 
business  during  the  year,  dividends  equal  to  10  per  cent  were  declared 
on  the  preferred  and  deferred  stocks. 

The  termini  are  London,  Sydney,  and  Yokohama,  and  the  main 
lK)ints  touched  are  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Brin- 
disi,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  Albany,  Adelaide, 
and  Melbourne. 

The  fleet  is  composed  of  fifty-four  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  234,517,  and  an  effective  horsepower  of  239,550; 
8i>eedy  13  to  14  miles  per  hour. 
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The  vessels  are  in  exceUent  condition.  Every  x>ossibIe  protection, 
and  all  reasonable  comforts  and  conveniences  are  supplied.  The  officers 
are  efficient,  courteous,  and  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  passengera 

The  total  distances  sailed  by  this  line  are:  London  to  Yokohama, 
11,956  miles;  London  to  Sydney,  12,600  miles. 

American  travelers  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bast  will  find  the 
most  direct  route  from  !N'ew  York  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or  iNaples  to  be 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

FiraUclass  passenjer  rates  and  distances  between  main  paints. 


From  London  to — 


Gibraltar.. 
Maraellles. 

Kaplea 

Malta 

Brindiai... 
Alexandria 
Port  Said.. 
Bombay — 
Calcutta  . . . 


$48.06 

83.60 

68.46 

78.20 

83.00 

97.33 

107.00 

267.66 

267.66 


Distance. 


Miles. 
1,290 
1,993 
2,272 
2,280 
2,640 
3,465 
3,670 
6,629 
8,488 


From  I^ndon  to— 


Aden 

Colombo  .. 
Albany  ... 
Melbourne 
Singapore . 
Hongkong. 
Shanghai.. 
Yokonama 
Sydney — 


Rate. 


Distance. 


$199.79 

4.965 

266.39 

7.058 

292.00 

10,448 

292.00 

11,940 

296.86 

8,717 

361.12 

10,154 

361.12 

11,024 

361. 12 

11,960 

340.66 

12,500 

Eates  of  freight  per  ton. 


From  Malta  Uy— 


Albany,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney 

London 

Glbraltarand  Brindlsi ^. 

Port  Said 


From  Malta  to— 


Aden 

Bombay.  Colombo,  Calcutta,  Penang, 
Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shangbla, 
Hiogo,  Nagasaki,  and  Yokohama 


Bate. 
$14.60 
19.46 


The  Peninsular  and  Orieftital  Company  carries  the  English  mails  to 
India,  China,  an ^  Australia — the  India  and  Ciiina  mails  weekly  from 
Brindisi,  to  which  place  they  are  carried  by  railroad  through  France 
and  Italy,  the  steamers  calling  at  Malta  en  route  to  Brindisi  every 
Friday.  The  mail  for  Australia  leaves  London  fortnightly,  via  railroad 
from  Calais  to  Brindisi,  where  it  is  transferred  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers.  There  is  also  a  fortnightly  mail  from  London  to 
Australia  via  ^Naples,  thence  by  steamers. 

The  contract  for  carrying  the  India  and  China  mails  is  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  from  February  1, 1888,  to  January  31, 1898;  the  contract 
for  the  Australia  mail  is  from  February  1, 1888,  to  January  31, 1895. 
For  these  services  the  company  received  for  the  year  1893  (according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  board  of  directors),  the 
following  amounts: 

India  and  China,  net $1,274. (»9 

Australia,  net 413,599 

Armed  croisers,  etc.,  subvention 34,467 

Total 1,722,125 
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The  (Ran  Line. — ^The  Clan  Line,  Limited,  and  the  Clan  Line  Associa- 
tion are  controlled  by  Cayzer,  Lrvine  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  London,  and 
Liverpool.  The  termini  are  London,  Calcutta,  and  Korrachee.  The 
main  points  touched  are  Glasgow,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  Suez, 
Aden,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  Total  distance,  London  to  Cal- 
cutta, 7,967  miles. 

FIrsUolasB  poMenger  rates  and  dUtanoM, 


From  MiUta  to>- 


MUn. 

London 2,280 

Glasgow 2,608 

PortSaid 935 

Ismailia 979 

Snex I  l.OflO 

Aden ;  2.322 


Rate. 


$i8.65 
93.26 
34.33 
29.20 
34.06 
07.33 


From  Malta  to— 


Bombay... 
Colombo  .. 
Madras  . . . 
Calcutta  . . 
Kurraohee 


Bis- 
tanoe. 


MOet. 
3,992 
4,778 
5,388 
6,042 
3,878 


Kata. 


$172.75 
172.75 
180.00 

iao.oo 

172.76 


The  fleet  consists  of  twenty-eight  tricompounded  Clyde  built  steam- 
ers, and  three  new  vessels  in  process  of  construction.  The  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  varies  from  2,080  to  3,094 ;  they  are  in  good  condition  and 
have  superior  accommodations  for  first-class  passengers. 

The  service  of  the  Clan  Line  is  divided  into  three  branches: 

(1)  The  Bombay  service,  performed  from  Glasgow,  via  Liverpool,  by 
ten  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  30,800,  calling  irregularly 
at  Malta  on  their  outward  voyages,  but  return  to  London  regularly  via 
Malta,  making  three  or  four  trips  per  month. 

(2)  North  African  service. — The  steamers  of  this  service  saU  ft<«n 
Glasgow,  via  Liverpool,  to  Cape  Town,  Natal  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  East 
London,  and  Natal,  and  occasionally  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  Mauritius. 
Eight  steamships  are  employed  on  this  branch  (soon  to  be  increased  to 
eleven),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  24,341  and  a  carrying  capacity 
of  42,200  tons.    They  return  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  Malta. 

(6)  Colombo,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  service. — The  steamers  of  this 
service  leave  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  i)unctually  every  fortnight,  via 
Malta,  for  Port  Said  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Nine  steamers  are  employed, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  31,181,  and  a  total  carrying  capacity  of 
.'58,850  tons.  They  return  to  London  via  Malta.  The  gross  tonnage  of 
tbe  fleet  is  83,303;  it  cost  upward  of  $2,500,000.  The  line  employs 
about  5,000  persons,  including  officers;  and  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
•  ts  operations  in  the  East  may  be  formed  by  the  amount  of  tolls  paid  the 
..Suez  Canal,  which  approximates  $500,000  a  year.  Freight  rates  from 
Malta  to  London  vary  from  $4.86  to  $6.80  per  ton  on  general  cargo, 
and  from  $7.30  to  $12.50  per  ton  on  costly  merchandise.  Twenty  per 
cent  reduction  on  return  is  allowed  on  first-class  passenger  rates,  avail- 
able for  four  to  six  months.  Families  of  three  or  more  persons,  east 
of  Suez  Canal,  are  granted  10  per  cent  reduction;  children  over  12 
years,  fall  fiu:e;  between  3  and  12,  half  £EU*e;  under  3  years,  free. 
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The  Deutsche  Levant  Line. — This  line  is  controlled  by  a  corporation, 
with  headquarters  at  Hamburg.  Termini,  Hamburg  and  Odessa;  main 
points  touched,  Malta,  Piraeus,  Syra,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Salonica, 
Constantinople,  Varna,  Oalatz,  and  Braila. 

Distance  to  principal  ports  and  schedule  time  of  voyage. 


From  Hamburg  to- 


Odessa 

MalU 

Piraens  — 
Alexandria 


Time.  '      From  Hamburg  to—       Time.   '     From  Hamburg  to— 


Days.  I' 

30  I  Syra 

10  '  Smyrna 

22  !   Constantinople. 

23  I   Salonica 


Day*. 
24 


Yama. 
25  I  Braila. 
27 
31 


Time. 


31 
32 


The  fleet  is  composed  of  nine  steamships,  in  good  condition,  which 
carry  from  2,100  to  3,000  tons,  departing  regularly  from  Hamburg  and 
Antwerp  oncea  week. 

First-^lass  passenger  rates  from  Hamburg. 


To- 


Rate. 


Malta $71.40 

Syra  and  Piraens 77.35 

Alexandria  and  Smyrna 80. 92 


Salonica  and  Constantinople 

Yama 

Braila  and  Odessa 


$83.30 
89.30 
05.20 


From  Antwerp  to  the  above  ports,  25  per  cent  reduction. 

Itrst-olass  passenger  rates  from  Malta. 


To- 

1 
Kate. 

To- 

Rate. 

Piraeus 

$17.00 
24.83 
29.21 

Yama : 

$3&ge 

4&G6 

Alexandria  and  Smvma 

Galats.  Braila.  and  Odessa 

Salonica  and  (/onstantinonle 

Return  rates  allow  60  per  cent  reduction  for  adults;  25  -per  cent  for 
children  2  years  of  age,  and  50  per  cent  for  children  over  2  and  under 
12  years. 

Bates  of  freight  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  goods,  b«it, 
approximately,  to  Levant  ports  are  quoted  at  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton  ,•  from 
Malta  to  Hamburg,  $5  per  ton,  and  from  Malta  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam,  Liverpool,  Loudon,  Hull,  and  Glasgow,  $6  per  ton. 

Royal  Hungarian  Sea  Navigation  Company  (The  '^Adtrta"). — This  line 
is  controlled  by  a  coi*poration,  and  operates  between  Fiume  and  London, 
(ilasgow,  Antwerp,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  and  Malta,  monthly  and  return, 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  two  steamers.  BetwecMi  Malta  and  Fiume  the 
steamer  Carola  makes  fortnightly  trips,  touching  at  Syracuse,  Catania, 
Messina,  Bari,  and  Trieste. 


Distances  from  Malta. 

To- 

MHOS. 

1 

To- 

1 

Miles. 

!                  To- 

Miles. 

Svracuse 

85 
96 

Messina 

155 
420  1 

1 

1 

.  Trieste 

800 

Catania 

,  Bari 

Fiume 

920 

1  '"^ 

1 
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The  Carola  is  a  new  steamer  with  modem  improvements,  such  as 
electric  light,  etc.,  is  in  good  condition,  and  has  excellent  passenger 
accommodations.  Begistered  tonnage,  889;  horsepower,  200;  speed, 
16  miles  per  hoar. 

First'Olasa  passenger  rates  from  Malta, 


To— 


Srracuse 
Catania. 
Mesaina 


I 

Rate. 

$4.40 
4.40 
5.20   1 

To— 


Barl 

Trieste  and  Flame. 


Bate. 


$11.40 
M.0O 


Freight  from  Malta  to  Trieste  and  Fiume,  $3.90  per  ton.  To  inter- 
mediate x>orts,  proportionate. 

The  Transatkmtic  Line  (Gompngnie  06n6rale  Transatlantique). — ^T*Js 
line  is  incorporated  and  has  ramifications  from  London  and  Paris  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Its  Mediterranean  line  employs  twenty-four  ves- 
sels, of  a  tonnage  from  1,208  to  2,656,  and  a  horsepower  of  1,100  to 
3,801^  Weekly  trips  are  made  from  Marseilles  to  Tunis,  via  Malta,  and 
return. 

First-class  passenger  rates. 


From — 

To— 

Rate. 

$42.80 
24.43 
37.00 

From— 
1  Malta 

To- 

Rate. 

Marseilles. 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

$10. 70 

Do 

Tunis 

Do 

TriDoli 

9.75 

Do 

Malta 

1 

Distances, 


From — 

MarseiUes i  Tunis. 

Do MalU 

Malta I  Tunis. 


To— 


Miles. 


1,384 
704 
680 


Freight  rates. 


From  Malta  to— 


Marseille 
Triijoli.... 
Tunis 


Rate  per  ton. 


$1.93  to  $9. 65 
1.55  to  9.65 
1.55  to   9.65 


Freight  rates  are  governed  by  the  nature,  quantity,  etc.,  of  the  ship- 
ments. 

The  Wilson  Line, — The  business  of  this  line  is  controlled  by  Thomas 
Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.,  who  operate  an  extensive  system  of  ocean  trans- 
portation, devoted  mostly  to  cargo  business,  from  Hull  and  London  to 
New  York  and  Boston,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  India,  and  Australia.  Its 
Mediterranean  service  operates  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  steamships 
(1^113  to  3,212  tons  each),  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.    They  call 
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at  Malta  abont  every  twenty -one  days.  The  termini  are  Hull  and  Lon- 
don and  Alexandria  and  Odessa.  The  intermediate  ports  are  Messiiia^ 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  iN'aples,  Malta,  and  Gonstantiuople. 

Distances  and  firsUcUiss  passenger  rates. 


From  Hull  to- 


Odeaaa 

Measina 

Palermo 

Trieste  and  Venice 

MarseilleB 

Qenoa 

Leghorn 

Ninplea  

Constantinople  — 

Alexandria 

Malta 


Batea. 


$104.86 
58.46 
58.40 
77.85 
68.13 
68.13 
68.13 
58.40 
78.86 
73.00 

'58.40 


Freight,  general  cargo,  ranges  from  $3.65  to  $7.30  per  ton. 

The  Papayanni  Steamship  Company. — This  steamship  line  is  controlled 
by  a  corporation,  and  operates  between  Liverpool  and  Odessa.  The 
vessels  touch  at  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Limasol, 
and  Gonst^antinople.    Total  distance  between  termini,  3,335  miles. 

Distances  from  Liverpool, 


1\>- 


Gibralta. 
Malta... 
Syra  .... 


Miles. 


1,250 
2,240 
2,760 


To- 


Constantinople. 
Algiers 


Miles. 


8,015 
1,665 


To— 


Alexandria 
Smyrna.... 


Miles. 


3,027 
2.870 


First-lass  passenger  rates  from  Malta, 


Freight  rates  to  the  East  are  $3.65  per  ton  and  5  per  cent  primage, 
and  to  Liverpool  $7.30  per  ton. 

The  Leyland  Steamship  Line. — ^This  line  is  controlled  by  a  corporation. 
The  termini  are  Liverpool  and  Odessa,  a  distance  of  3,335  miles.  The 
main  points  touched  are  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Syra,  Smyrna, 
and  Gonstantinople. 

Distances  from  Liverpool, 


To- 

Miles. 

To— 

Miles.  I 

To- 

Miles. 

Oilyraltar ,    1,250 

AlAXA-ndrfa r ..... . 

3,027 
2,760 

Rmvma 

2,870 

Malta 1    2  240 

Syra 

Confltsntinonle       ...... 

8,015 

WtJ  AW    ................... 

1 
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The  fleet  is  composed  of  thirteen  steamships,  301  to  361  feet  in  length 
and  of  1,010  to  1,453  tons.  Carries  cargo  only.  Freight  rates  to  the 
East  are  $3.64  per  ton  and  5  per  cent  primage,  and  to  Liverpool  $7.30 
per  ton. 

The  Ounard  Steamship  lAne,  Levant  fleet. — This  line  is  operated  and 
controlled  by  a  corporation,  and  carries  no  flrst-class  passengers.  The 
termini  are  Liverpool  and  Constantinople,  and  the  main  points  touched 
are  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Syra,  Smyrna,  and  sometimes  Alexandria. 


DiBtanow  from  Liverpool, 


To- 

MllM. 

To— 

Miles. 

r 

To- 

MUes. 

Ooiitttantiinonli^ 

8,015  ' 
2,24U 

SiDvnia 

2,870 
1,260  1 

Svra 

2,760 

Malta 

Gibraltar 

A  Iftxandria 

3,027 

The  Levant  fleet  consists  of  two  vessels,  one  of  1,000  tons  and  170 
feet  in  length ;  the  other  of  1,400  tons  and  300  f^t  in  length.  Leave 
Liverpool  every  three  weeks.  Freight  rates  for  Syra,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople  range  from  $2.50  to  $3.75  per  ton,  and  to  Gibraltar  and 
Liverpool  from  $5  to  $7.50  x)er  ton. 

The  Moss  Steamship  Company. — ^This  line  is  controlled  by  a  limited 
corporation.  The  termini  are  Liverpool  and  Constantinople,  and  the 
main  pH>ints  touched  are  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Syra, 
and  Smyrna. 

Disianoea. 


Prolix— 

To- 

Miles. 

Prom- 

To- 

Miles. 

Malta 

1 
2,240  ' 
410 
583 
529  , 
8,015 

Li  verpool  

Gibraltar 

1.278 

Gibraltar 

Alflriere , 

Malta 

Alexandria 

817 

Alffiem  _- 

Malta 

Svra 

174 

Malta 

&PTa 

Smyma 

CoDfttantixiople . . . 

296 

LiverDool 

donstantinople  . . . 

« 

The  fleet  consists  of  fonfteen  vessels  of  2,250  to  3,000  tons,  in  good 
condition,  which  make  weekly  trips. 

FiTsUcliUB  passenger  rates  from  Malta, 


To- 

Bate. 

To— 

Rate. 

Liverpool 

$48.65 
24.83 

1 

Syra 

$17.00 

Gibraltar  and  Constantinople r 

29.20 

Freight  from  Malta  to  Liverpool  is  $5  per  ton. 

The  City  Line. — This  line  is  controlled  by  a  limited  corporation. 
Liverpool  and  Calcntta  are  the  termini,  and  Malta,  Port  Said,  Bombay, 
and  Kurrachee  the  principal  intermediate  points. 
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Distances  from  Liverpool. 


To- 

MUes. 

1                                              1               " 

'                  To—                  !  Milee.                     To— 

Mi    ^. 

Caloutta 

7,917 

Malta 

1 

2,240  |,  Bombay 

6,225 

Gibraltar 

1,250 

'  Port  Said 

3.290  1   Korracnee 

The  Heet  is  composed  of  seventeen  steamships,  361  to  412  feet  in. 
length  and  from  2,102  to  2,933  tons.  The  vessels  are  in  good  cond'""  j 
and  make  fortnightly  trips. 


•i»fi 


First'Olasa  passenger  rates  from  Liverpool, 


To- 


Malta.... 
Port  Said 


Rate,  pi 


To— 


$48.66     lamailia 

68. 13     Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Kurraohee 


Kate. 


$73.0'. 
219.00 


Freight  from  Liverpool  to  Malta,  14.86  per  ton ;  retnm,  one-fonrth  off. 

Italian  General  Navigation  and  Florio-Rubattino  Company. — This  line 
i^  controlled  by  a  corpoiation  with  its  principal  offices  at  Rome  anil 
Naples.    It  operates  a  number  of  lines  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  line  between  Malta,  Naples,  and  Genoa  touches  at  Syracuse. 
Catania,  Beggio,  and  Messina.  The  service  is  supplied  with  twelve  ves- 
sels (900  to  1,500  tons),  which  make  weekly  trips.  First-class  passen- 
ger rates  from  Malta  to  Genoa,  $30.45,  and  about  the  same  to  otiier 
points  and  returning.  Freight  rates  are  as  follows:  First  class,  $10 
X)er  ton;  second  class,  $8;  third  class,  $6;  fourth  class,  $3. 

The  We^tcott  Line. — This  liue  is  controlled  by  Westcott  &  Lawrence, 
London.    The  service  is  divided  into  three  branches,  viz : 

(1)  For  Alexandria  and  Batoum;  from  Antwerp  and  London,  touch- 
ing at  Malta,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  taking  freight,  by  trans- 
shipment, for  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Larnaca,  Limasol  (Cyprus),  Alexan- 
dretta,  Mersine,  Beyrouth,  Gallipoli,  Dardanelles,  Ismeed,  Dede  Agatch, 
Bagos,  Kavalla,  Mitylene,  Scio,  Kustendji,  and  Poti. 

Distances  in  miles. 


From— 


T< 


Antwerp 

London  

Malta 

Alexandria . . . . 

Smyrna 

Conatantinople 


London.     Malta. 


Alexin 


lex^ji-    c„,„«„„     Conatan-    t>«^*^,.«. 
drir    1  Smyrna,     ^nopte.  ,  B»*«"«™- 


250 


2,370 
2,815 


3,205 

3,240 

925 


3,215 

8,160 

845 

625 


3,545 

3,490 

1,175 

985 

360 


4. 

mio 

4, 

245 

1. 

830 

1. 

740 

1. 

115 

755 

(2)  The  Danube  line,  between  Antwerp,  London,  and  Ibrail,  touching 
at  Malta,  Piraeus,  Syra,  Constantinople,  and  Galatz,  taking  goods,  by 
transshipment,  for  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Valo,  Calamota,  Katacolo,  Patras, 
Corfu,  Zante,  Gallipoli,  Dardanelles,  Ismeed,  Dede  Agatch,  Lagos, 
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Kv.  dlla,  Myteline,    Scio,    Eustendji,  Trebizonde^  Bodosto,  Ineboli, 
Samseun,  Eerasnnde,  and  Tultcha. 


Ai 


Di»tanoe8  in  miles. 


Piraeas. 

To- 

From — 

London. 

Malta. 

Syra. 

Constan- 1 
tinople.  i 

3,545 

3,490 

1,176 

460 

400 

Galatz. 

nrail. 

Anttitfp.. 

260 

2,870 
2,815 

3,020 

2,965 

650 

3,020 

2,965 

650 

60 

3,090 

3,935 

1,620 

006 

845 

446 

4,015 
8,960 
1,645 

LOal-^On   ...•........••••.••.■. 

Maltr 

riratus 

030 

Svra   

870 

•^nH ,  AH  tiPOT>l<> 

470 

titJats 

1 

25 

'H  (3)  The  Odessa  line,  from  London  and  Antwerp  to  Odessa,  touching 
at  Malta,  Constantinople,  Bourgas,  and  Varna,  taking  goods  by  trans- 
shipment, for  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Valo,  Calaraota,  Katacolo,  Patras,  Corfu, 
Zante,  Gallipoli,  Dardanelles,  Ismeed,  Dede  Agatch,  Kavalla,  Mitylene, 
Scio,  Kustenc^i,  Trebizonde,  Bodosto,  Ineboli,  Samsoun,  Eerasoon,  and 
Poll. 

Distanoes  in  miles. 


From— 


Antwerp 

Loudon 

Malta 

ConstanttDople. 

Bourgas 

Varna 


To— 


London.  >    Malta. 


259 


2,370 
2,815 


Constan- 
tinople. 


3,545 
8,490 
1,175 


Bonrgaa. 


3,005 

3,640 

1,325 

150 


Yarn  a.   '  Odessa. 


3,795 
3,740 
1,425  ' 

250  i 
100 


4,147 

4,092 

1,777 

602 

450 

852 


The  services  of  the  respective  branches  are  performed  by  a  fleet  of 
nine  steamships,  varying  in  length  from  241  to  316  feet,  and  in  regis- 
tered tonnage  from  867  to  1,278.  The  ships  are  in  good  condition; 
they  call  at  Malta  about  every  ten  days. 

Firei'Olaea  passenger  and  freight  rates  from  Malta, 


TcK- 

Passenger. 

Freight 
per  ton. 

To— 

Passenger. 

Freight 
per  ton. 

Piraeus  and  Svra 

114.60 
24.33 
24.88 

$8.89 
3.89 
4.86 

Bonrgas,  Gslatz,  Ibrail,and 
Varna 

AiATAndria 

829.20  >         tA  07 

Batomn  and  Odessa 

34.00 

6.07 

0.  F.  Oolleher  &  Sons'  Line  is  controlled  by  the  proprietors.  The 
fleet  consists  of  two  well- conditioned  steamships,  with  registered  ton- 
nage of  139  and  539  and  length  of  140  and  200  feet,  respectively. 
There  are  no  accommodations  for  flrst-class  passengers.  The  termini 
are  Malta  and  Trieste;  main  points  touched,  Syracuse,  Catania^  and 
Tunis. 

633a 2& 
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Diatanoea  in 


B'rom— 

To- 

SyraoDse. 

CataniA. 

Trieste. 

Tunis. 

Mftltft .     .. 

100 

145 
45 

i.oao 

925 

310 

BvracuM... 

(Atanj* 

880 

Freight  rates  per  ton  are  as  follows:  From  Malta  to  Catania  and 
Syracnse,  $1.94^  to  Tnnis  and  Trieste,  $2.92. 

The  foregoing  includes  all  regular  lines  of  'ocean  steamships  that 
*<  carry  passengers,  through  mails,  or  freight  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities'' in  this  consular  district. 

BAILBOADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  this  district,  except  a  local  line  from  Val- 
letta to  Oivita  Yecchia,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  operated  by  the  Maltese 
Government,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  street  railway.  Neither  are 
there  any  navigable  rivers  or  canals  or  highways,  as  such,  only  stradas 
(roads)  leading  from  Valletta  to  the  different  villages  on  the  island. 

ACKNOWLEDaMENTS. 

In  the  absence  of  commercial  and  navigation  statistics  at  this  port, 
I  am  under  obligation  to  Hon.  F.  Vella,  collector  of  the  i>ort,  and  to 
the  agents  of  the  respective  ship  companies  for  valued  assistance. 

D.  C.  Kennedy, 
Malta,  August  i,  1894. 


OCEAN  LINES. 

The  Panhellenic  Steam  Navigation  Line. — ^This  is  the  only  great 
through  line  owned  in  this  country.  It  is  a  private  corporation  with  a 
capital  of  5,000,000  drachmas  ($965,000).  The  fleet  consists  of  the 
following  vessels:  Three  steamships  of  300  tons  each  and  2,000  horse- 
power; three  steamships  of  1,800  tons  each  and  1,750  horsepower; 
and  six  coasting  steamers  of  about  800  tons  each  and  400  horsepower. 

The  three  first  named  keep  up  fortnightly  communications  with 
Piraeus,  Marseilles,  Chios,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Samsoun,  Trebi- 
zonde,  and  Novorisisk,  carrying  mails,  passengers,  and  cargo.  No 
fixed  rates  for  either  passengers  or  cargo  can  be  given,  as  these  yaiy 
in  accordance  with  the  competition  of  foreign  lines. 
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The  second  three  steamers  of  this  line  run  fortnightly  to  and  from 
Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Chios,  Mytelene,  Constantinople,  Samsoun,  and 
Trebizonde.  On  .retumitig  to  Piraeus,  the  steamers  make  trips  to 
and  from  Calamata,  Patras,  Corfii,  and  Trieste.  Bates  of  passage  and 
freight  can  not  be  given  for  reasons  stated  above.  The  competition 
with  this  line  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  number  of  foreign  ships  trad- 
ing to  the  same  ports.  The  remaining  six  vessels  of  the  company  do  a 
local  coasting  trade,  and  have  daily  sailings  for  coast  towns  and  the 
islands  of  Greece. 

The  condition  of  the  first  named  six  steamers  of  this  line  is  considered 
fairly  good  for  mixed  cargo  and  passenger  vessels,  although  not  com- 
parable with  the  first-class  lines  trading  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  * 
Messageries  Maritimes,  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  or  the  Russian  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  trading  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas. 
The  speed  of  the  steamers  of  the  Panhellenic  Line  is  on  an  average  10 
knots  per  hour. 

Foreign  lines. — ^The  foreign  lines  are  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
(French);  the  Fraissinet  (French);  the  Austrian  Lloyds;  the  Florio- 
Bubattino  (Italian);  the  Khedive  (Egyptian);  and  the  Bussian  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  All  these  lines  have  sailings  from  Piraeus  to 
the  x>orts  touched  by  the  Panhellenic  steamers. 

Coastwise  lines. — The  New  Hellenic  Company  is  a  private  corpora- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Syra.  This  company  has  six  steamships  of 
900  tons  each  and  400  horsepower,  and  four  steamships  of  400  tons 
each  and  150  horsex)ower. 

The  Goud6  Steamship  Company  is  also  a  private  corporation.  The 
company  has  five  steamships  of  from  190  to  600  tons  and  60  to  300 
horsepower. 

The  McDowall  &  Barbour  Hellenic  Steamship  Company  is  composed 
of  five  steamships  of  200  to  800  tons  and  100  to  250  horsepower. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  several  small  steamers  of  less  than 
100  tons  and  100  horsepower  doing  a  local  trade  between  several  of 
the  islands  and  i>orts  on  the  mainland. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  in  Greece  are  of  local  importance  only,  if  we  except 
the  line  to  Patras  from  Piraeus,  which  has  the  carrying  of  the  Euro- 
pean mails  to  and  from  Patras  to  Athens  and  Piraeus.  This  line 
is  called  the  Piraeus,  Athens  and  Peloponese  Bailway,  and  is  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  with  a  capital  subscribed  and  paid  up  of  25,000,000 
drachmas  ($4,825,000).  It  is  a  single-track  road,  1  meter  (39.37  inches) 
gauge,  and  connects  Piraeus  with  Athens,  Corinth  (crossing  the 
Corinth  Canal  by  high  bridges),  Kiato,  Vostizza,  and  Patras.  Passen- 
ger trains  run  this  distance  twice  daily  each  way.  From  Patras  the 
line  runs  to  Pyrgos,  Oljrmpia,  Catacolo,  and  Cyllene.  Cyllene  is 
famous  for  its  baths,  which  cure  bronchial  diseases.     The  company 
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has  here  erected  baths  and  fairly  good  hotels  for  the  use  of  patientB. 
Another  branch  of  the  line,  from  Oorinth,  runs  to  Argos,  NaapUa,  and 
Mycenej  from  iNauplia  to  Mylos,  and  thence  to  Tripolitza.  The  Mylos- 
Tripolitza  section  was  to  be  continued  through  the  Peloponnesus  to 
Galamata,  but  the  contracting  company  failed,  and  the  line  remains 
unfinished.  A  small  part  on  the  Oalamata  side  is  worked  at  present 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Diavolitsa. 
The  following  are  the  distances  and  fares  charged: 


From— 


Firaena  . 

Corinth . 

Do.. 

NanpUa. 


To- 


Corinth... 

Fatras 

Kaaplia .. 
Tripolitsa 


Diatanco. 


MiUa. 
e2.14 
80.78 
i0.02 
48.96 


Fan. 


11.78 
3.18 
1.56 
1.95 


The  total  length  of  the  Piraeus,  Athens  and  Peloponese  Bailway  is 
353  miles. 

The  Athens  and  Piraeus  Bailway  is  the  oldest,  shortest,  and  busiest 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  double  track,  broad  gauge  (4.91  feet),  extending 
from  Athens,  via  Phalerum,  to  Piraeus,  6.2  miles.  The  fare  from  Piragua 
to  Athens  is  19.3  cents,  and  from  Athens  to  Phalerum,  11^  cents.  It 
is  a  private  corporation,  and  carries  no  freight. 

The  Bailway  of  Attica,  built  and  operated  by  the  Laurium  Mining 
Company,  is  a  single-track,  narrow-gauge  road,  connecting  Athens  with 
Laurium,  and  by  a  branch  line  with  Kephissia.  The  company  was 
formed  in  18d2,  and  the  road  was  completed  in  1885.  Its  capital  is 
$1,042,200,  in  27,000  shares.  It  has  76  kilometers  (47.22  miles)  of  track, 
which  cost  (965,000  to  construct.  It  has  19  stations,  196  bridges,  131 
curves,  42  passenger  carriages,  46  freight  cars,  8  engines,  and  employs 
115  men.  It  runs  6,462  regular  and  328  special  trains  per  year.  In  six 
years  its  passenger  traffic  has  nearly  doubled.  It  now  carries  351,567 
persons  in  a  year,  and  its  freight  tonnage  has  increased  nearly  sixfold, 
from  3,000  to  17,128  tons.  It  is  the  carrier  of  the  entire  traffic  of  the 
most  important  mining  district  in  Oreece,  as  well  as  the  richest  plains 
of  Attica.  From  the  mines  of  Daskalio  it  carries  to  Laurium  115,000 
tons  of  iron  ore,  and  from  the  two  villages  of  Markopoulo  and  Koropi  to 
Athens  1,200  barrels  of  must,  annuaUy.  The  company  has  contracted 
for  another  branch  to  connect  Athens  with  the  marble  quarries  of  Pen- 
telicus.    The  fare  from  Athens  to  Laurium  is  $1.42. 

Thessalian  railways. — The  line  from  Volo  to  Larissa,  Earditsa,  and 
Kalambaca  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation,  and  is  single  track,  1 
meter  (39.37  inches)  gauge,  and  127  miles  in  length.  Fare  from  Volo 
to  Larissa,  $2.39. 

A  single-track  line  also  connects  Missolonghi  with  Agrinion.  At 
present  this  is  only  of  local  importance.    Length,  27.38  miles. 

Piraeus  and  Larrissa  Railway. — About  three  years  ago,  a  contract 
was  made  between  the  Greek  Government  and  a  British  company  to 
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Gonstmct  a  line,  single  track,  for  the  State,  between  Piraeus  and 
Larissa,  with  a  branch  from  Lamia  to  Stylida  and  Ghalcis.  The  work 
of  constnictiou  proceeded  fairly  for  about  a  year  or  eighteen  months, 
when  financial  trouble  overtook  the  State,  and  the  contractors  aban- 
doned the  work.  The  line  remains  in  a  half-finished  condition,  no  part 
of  it  having  been  yet  opened  to  traffic,  although  about  $3,860,000  has 
been  expended  on  it. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Fairly  good  macadamized  roads  exist  throughout  Greece,  connecting 
the  principal  towns  and  villages.  The  width  of  these  roads  varies  from 
30  feet,  near  Athens  and  Piraeus,  to  20  feet,  and  12  feet  in  the  prov- 
inces, according  to  the  density  of  traffic  over  them. 

OANAX.S. 

The  only  canal  in  Greece  is  that  through  the  Isthmus  of  Oorinth, 
which  was  lately  opened  for  traffic,^  but  up  to  this  time  it  has  only  been 
used  to  a  small  extent  by  local  coasting  steamers  of  small  tonnage. 

GsoBaE  HOBTON, 

Consul. 
Athens,  January  1, 1S95. 


TURKEY. 

Oonstantinople,  the  capital  and  commercial  center  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  is  connected  by  rail  with  western  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
by  steamer  with  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  with  all 
the  principal  ports  of  both  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas. 

By  reason  of  new  railroads  and  increased  steamer  service,  Turkey 
is  much  more  accessible  than  in  former  years,  and  the  modes  of  travel 
are  quite  safe  and  convenient.  The  railway  time  tables  change  so 
often,  and  the  steamers  are  so  numerous  and  changeable,  both  as  to  time, 
departure  of  and  prices,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  gen- 
eral information  without  extending  this  report  beyond  proper  limits. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  in  Eurox>ean  Turkey  are  operated  by  the  Oriental  Rail- 
way Company  which  is  controlled  by  Austrian  capital.  That  part  of 
the  main  line  in  Turkey  extends  from  Constantinople  to  Mustapha 
Pasha,  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  220  miles,  and  connects  the  capital 
with  western  Europe,  via  Vienna.  At  Adrianople,  a  branch  line  leads 
to  Dede  Agatch,  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  is  now  being  continued  along 

^  See  Conanlar  Reports  for  November,  1893,  No.  168,  p.  308. 
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the  coast  to  Salomca.  There  is  another  line  from  Salonica  to  Yaranya, 
in  Servia  (280  miles),  where  it  connects  with  the  main  line  for  Vienna. 
In  Asia  Minor,  the  Anatolian  Bailway,  constructed  by  a  German  com- 
pany, extends  from  Haidas  Pasha  (a  sabarb  of  Constantinople),  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphoras,  to  Angora,  a  distance  of  370  miles, 
with  a  branch  line  from  Eski  Shehr  to  Kntaieh.  All  these  roads  are 
single  track,  but  reasonably  well  boilt  and  kept  in  fair  condition. 

A  daily  express  train  leaves  Constantinople  for  Vienna,  where  close 
connection  is  made  with  trains  for  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Orient  Express,  composed  of  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  only,  runs,  biweekly,  each  way,  without  change,  between  Paris  and 
Constantinople,  via  Vienna.  The  fare  on  this  train,  including  a  sleej)- 
ing  berth,  is  about  one-fourth  higher  than  the  regular  first-class  rate. 

The  following  table  gives  the  first-class  rate  for  passengers  and 
fireight  per  ton  from  Constantinople  to  the  cities  named: 


ConBtantiaople  to— 


Adrianople 
Angora ... 
Belmde.. 
Bnoapest  . 

Berlin 

Eski  Shehr 
Ismeed.... 


Paaseogen. 

Freight. 
$8.91 

$9.48 

10.15 

12.42 

28.88 

29.43 

83.91 

36.01 

62.86 

49.41 

8.87 

12.84 

1.68 

• 

3.60 

Constantinople  to —        Passengers.  Freigfat. 


London  

Munich 

Paris 

PhilippopoUs 

Sofia 

Yienna 


$83.00 
4&17 
68.52 
li.82 
18.78 
88.28 


$104.22 
45.81 
78.12 
14.67 
1&S6 
80.06 


OCEAN  LINES. 

The  Khedive  MaM. — ^This  line  of  fast  steamers  is  owned  by  an  Egyp- 
tian company.  A  vessel  leaves  Constantinople  every  Wednesday  after- 
noonfor  Alexandria.  These  vessels  are  first-class,  and  run,  in  connection 
with  the  Orient  Express  carrying  the  European  mails  for  Egypt  and 
India^  from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria  in  fifby-one  hours. 

Austrian  Lloyds. — ^This  line,  controlled  by  an  Austrian  company,  has 
seventy-two  steamers,  one-third  of  which  are  modern,  and  furnish  very 
good  accommodation  for  travelers.  The  company  has  lines  as  foUow.s 
leaving  Constantinople  weekly:  (1)  To  Trieste,  via  Piraeus,  Corfu,  and 
Brindisi ;  (2)  to  Alexandria,  via  Smyrna,  Beirut,  and  Jaffa;  (3)  to  Varna, 
on  the  Black  Sea;  (4)  to  Batoum,  via  Samsoun  and  Trebizonde;  (5)  to 
Gkdatz,  via  Bourgas;  (6)  a  line  fortnightly  to  Trieste,  via  Salonica. 

Russian  Company  of  Navigation  and  Commerce, — ^This  line  is  owned 
by  a  Bussian  company  and  runs  (1)  to  Alexandria  direct;  (2)  to  Alex- 
andria, touching  along  the  Syrian  coast  one  week  and  Athens  the 
next;  leaves  once  a  week;  (3)  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  twice  a 
week.  This  company  has  a  large  and  well-fitted  fleet.  Some  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  volunteer  reserve  fleet  are  over  8,000  tons. 

Messageries  Maritimes. — ^A  French  company  with  a  very  large  fleet, 
built,  most  of  them,  with  the  latest  improvements;  running  firom  Con- 
stantinople (1)  to  Marseilles,  via  Dardanelles,  Syra^  and  Calamata;  (2) 
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to  MarseilleSyVia  Dardanelles,  Smyrna,  and  Piraeas;  (3)  to  Batonm,Yia 

Samsoun,  Kerasoon,  and  Trebizonde;  (4)  to  Odessa.    Departai*e  once 

a  week ;  date  varies.    Freight  varies  between  (3  and  $3.40  to  MarseiUes 
per  ton. 

Fraissinet  &  Co. — This  French  line  has  a  large  fleet,  the  gross  tonnage 
of  which  is  between  1,500  and  3,000.  Bans  from  Constantinople  (1) 
to  Marseilles,  via  Smyrna,  fortnightly^  (2)  to  Marseilles,  via  Dede 
Agatch,  Salonica,  Piraens,  fortnightly;  alternate  weeks. 

Paquet  &  Go. — ^A  French  line  running  once  a  week  to  Marseilles  direct; 
very  small  vessels,  and  principally  used  for  carrying  freight. 

Navigassione  Generale  Italiana. — An  Italian  line  of  mail  steamers, 
with  a  fleet  of  105  vessels;  gross  tonnage  from  500  to  4,500;  running 
from  Constantinople  (1)  to  iN'aples,  via  Piraeus;  (2)  to  Brindisi,  via 
Piraeus,  Patras,  and  Corfti;  (3)  to  Odessa. 

Panhdllenie  Compa/ny. — ^A  Greek  line  carrying  mail  and  having  a  fleet 
of  nine  vessels.  Gross  tonnage,  500  to  3,000.  Buns  weekly  from  Con- 
stantinople (1)  to  Athens,  Itrusto,  and  Marseilles;  (2)  to  Batoum,  via 
Samsonn;  (3)  to  Smyrna  and  Athens. 

Turkish  lines. — A  Turkish  company  having  a  small  fleet  of  steamers, 
gross  tonnage  from  500  to  3,000,  does  the  coasting  trade  between  Con- 
stantinople, the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Syrian  coast;  also 
the  Barbary  coast  service.  Departures,  once  or  twice  a  week  for  distant 
ports;  daily  for  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Another  Turkish  line  connects  Constantinople  with  the  Syrian  coast, 
the  Grecian  islands,  and  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
The  fleet  is  small,  and  few  of  the  steamers  have  accommodations  for 
travelers. 

English  lines. — ^All  the  English  lines  leave  Constantinople  for  Liver- 
I)Ool  or  London,  touching  at  Smyrna,  Malta,  or  Gibraltar.  They  have  a 
tonnage  of  from  3,000  to  7,000  tons.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  important: 

Begular  Hues  of  British  steamern  between  Constantinople  and  other  ports. 


LJnea. 


PajMyaniil 

Cnnard 

Mom 

Leyland....*! 

WO»on 

Johnstcni's 

Westeott  A  LawTonoe 
John  P.  Best  A  Co.... 


Number 

Average 

Average 

of 

horse- 

net 

vessels. 

power. 

tonnage. 

6 

300 

1,500 

6 

280 

1,400 

6 

250 

1,200 

« 

260 

1,200 

10 

300 

1,000  1 

7 

220 

1,200 

8 

200 

1,000 

7 

200 

1,100 

Sailings. 


Fortnightly 

do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

Weekly 

Fortnightly 
....do 


From-' 


Liverpool. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
HulL 
Constantinople,  Odessa, 

and  Marseilles. 
London. 
Antwerp. 
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Passenger  and  freight  rates. 


ConstantiDople  to- 


First-class 

passenger 

rates. 


Alexandria. . 

Athens 

Antwerp 

Batoom: 
Austrian 
French.. 
Russian . 

Beirut 

Brindisi : 
Austrian 
Italian.. 

Dardanelles . 

Genoa 

Hamburg  . . . 

Jaflfa 


$38.60 
15.44 
77.20 

27.02 
23.16 
28.66 
63.07 

47.76 
42.  26 

6.75 
64.02 
77.20 
60.60 


Freight 
per  ton. 


$6.93 

3.42 

26.01 


8.42 
5.13 

17.37 

1.26 
17.37 
26.01 

5.13 


Constantinople  to — 


Liverpool . . . 

London  

Marseilles  * 

French.. 
,     Italian . . 

Naples 

Odessa 

Smyrna 

Saloniea : 

Italian . . 

Austrian 
Sebastopol . . 

Trieste 

Trebisonde. . 
Yama 


First^slass  I 
passenger 
rates. 


$70.00 
57.00 

43.42 
38.60 
51.72 
15.44 
11.56 

17.94 
20.74 
15.44 
71.10 
26.53 
8.62 


Freight 
per  ton. 


$11.00 
7.50 


6.93 

17.37 
2.61 
3.42 


i.n 

&»! 
6.9S 
3.42 
1.71 


Constantinople,  April  3, 1895. 


Luther  Shobt, 

CoTisul-Oeneral 


BULGARIA.^ 


railway  development. 

In  1892,  the  Bulgarian  Government  contracted  with  the  Aastrian 
Land  Bank  for  a  loan  of  125,000,000  francs  ($24,125,000)  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railway  system  in  the  principality  and  the  constraction  of 
new  harbors  at  Varno  aad  Burgas. 

It  has  now  been  decided  by  the  council  of  ministers  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  lines: 

(1)  Sofia-Roman,  a  distance  of  109  kilometers  (67.73  miles),  at  a  cost 
of  22,000,000  francs  ($4,246,000). 

(2)  Boman-Plevna-Polikranishte-Shumla,  333  kilometers  (207  miles), 
at  a  cost  of  25,000,000  francs  ($4,825,000). 

(3)  Polikranishte-Timovo-Nova-Zagora,  110  kilometers  (68.3  miles), 
at  a  cost  of  16,500,000  francs  ($3,184,500). 

(4)  Polikranishte-Eoustchouk,  105  kilometers  (65  miles),  at  a  cost  of 
9,500,000  francs  ($1,833,500). 

(5)  Gabrovo-Selvi,  to  a  point  on  the  central  line,  70  kilometers  (43J 
miles),  at  a  cost  of  6,000,000  francs  ($1,158,000). 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  lines  have  been  proposed,  and  will 
be  built  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  above-named  lines : 

(1)  Pernik,  south  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  80  kUometers  (49.7  miles), 
at  a  cost  of  9,000,000  francs  ($1,737,000). 

'Extract  from  a  report  by  Consul  Stephan,  of  Annaberg,  dated  April  13, 1896, 
printed  in  Consular  Reports  for  August,  1895. 
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(2)  Mesdra-Wratza-Widdiii,  130  kilometers  (80.8  miles),  at  a  cost  of 
8,450,000  francs  ($1,630,850). 

(3)  Philippopolis  Earlofer-Easanlyk-Nicolaevo,  139  kilometers  (86.4 
miles),  at  a  cost  of  7,645,000  francs  ($1,475,485). 


RUSSIA. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  following  report  is  confined  to  those  highways '  of  trafBc  in 
European  Russia  of  which  St.  Petersburg  is  actually  the  starting  point, 
and  which  serve  to  give  that  city  direct  communication  with  different 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

St.  Petersburg  has  no  great  through  lines  of  ocean  traffic,  bat  coast- 
wise steamship  lines  connect  the  capital  with  the  other  important  i)orts 
on  the  Russian  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  with  Stockholm.  Steam- 
shi))  communication  with  English  ports,  principally  with  Hull  and  Lon- 
don, is  irregular,  there  being  no  direct  line  of  steamers  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  any  port  of  western  Europe. 

(1)  Steamers  run  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Helsingfors,  Abo,  and  Tor- 
neo  three  times  a  week.  The  passenger  fare,  first  class,  to  Helsingfors, 
is  8  rubles;  to  Abo,  11  rubles;  and  to  Tomeo,  16.30  rubles,  with  100 
pounds  of  passenger  baggage  free. 

(2)  Steamers  run  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Beval  and  Riga  twice  a 
week,  the  first-class  fare  to  Reval  being  6  rubles,  and  to  Riga  12  rubles, 
with  lOO  pounds  of  passenger  baggage  free. 

FREIGHT  RATBS. 

Freight  rates  are  strictly  classified,  and  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  several  classes  of  freight,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  of  through  rates  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga: 


Articles. 


Pig  iron,  nallfl,  floor,  peam,  Boap,  and  tallow  oandlea 

Potanh,  Btearine  oandles,  cardboard,  tin  plate,  potatoes 

WritiDff  paper,  peeled  barley,  groate,  rice,  starch,  tallow,  oil,  simp,  oleine,  white 
lead,  Taienoe 

Books,  wall  paper,  window  glass,  sail  cloth,  scythes,  dyewoods,  and  dye  mate- 
rials, seed,  wine,  whisky,  leaf  tobacco,  and  »agar 

Wool,  leather,  smoking  tobacco,  cigars,  manafaot&res,  leather  goods,  rubber  goods, 
fraits,  and  corks 

Colonial  goods,  ironware,  and  raw  hides 

Papyrus,  glassware,  and  arms 

Drugs,  puuita,  and  vttokers*  articles 


Per  pood. 
a 

Per 
ton. 

Kopeck*,  b 
S 
10 

$2.55 
8.19 

12 

8.82 

15 

4.78 

25 

20 
30 
40 

7.97 

6.38 

9.57 

12.96 

a  1  pood=86.112  pomida. 

h  1  kopeok=Y^  of  a  ml 

the  p»p«r  mhle  at  60  oeiita. 


h  1  KOpeok=Y^  of  a  mble.    The  consul-general,  in  his  reductions  throughout  his  report,  estimates 
■ "   at .  " 
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BIYEB  AND  CANAL  LINES. 

There  is  no  passenger  steamboat  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  in- 
terior of  Bassia.  Freight  is  carried  by  river  and  canal  craft  as  far  as 
Tver  or  Eybinsk,  on  the  Volga  Elver.  Tver  is  the  head  of  steamship 
navigation  on  the  Volga.  Passengers  firom  St.  Petersburg  desiring  to 
use  the  Volga  steamboats  nsnally  go  by  rail  to  Bybinsk.  From  Tver 
to  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  distance  is  nearly  2,000 
miles. 

(1)  From  Tver  to  Bybinsk,  a  distance  of  245  miles,  steamboats  ran 
daily,  the  passenger  fare,  first  class,  being  7.50  rubles,  or  about  $3.75. 
On  this  line  there  is  one  passenger  steamer  of  42  horsepower,  140  feet 
in  length  and  21  feet  in  width.  Besides  this  steamer,  there  are  three 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  of  165  horsepower,  the  largest  being 
187  feet  in  length  and  24  feet  in  width. 

(2)  From  Bybinsk  to  Nizhni-Novgorod,  a  distance  of  307  miles,  steam- 
boats run  twice  a  day,  first-class  fare  being  6  rubles,  or  about  $3.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  passage  downstream  is  twenty-nine  hours,  and 
upstream  forty-four  hours.  The  number  of  passenger  steamers  on  this 
line  is  17,  with  a  total  horsepower  of  828,  the  largest  having  80  horse- 
power, with  a  length  of  217  feet  and  a  width  of  31  feet.  The  number 
of  freight  and  passenger  steamers  is  18,  with  a  total  horsepower  of 
1,322,  the  largest  having  120  horsepower,  with  a  length  of  224  feet  and 
a  width  of  37  feet.  There  are  also  4  passenger  steam  tugs,  with  a  total 
horsepower  of  215,  the  largest  having  120  horsepower,  and  124  freight 
steam  tugs,  with  a  total  horsepower  of  12,258,  the  largest  having  460 
horsepower. 

(3)  From  Nizhni-Novgorod  to  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of  1,443  mfles, 
steamboats  run  daily,  the  time  occupied  in  the  trip  downstream  b^ng 
about  150  hours,  and  upstream  230  hours.  The  through  fare,  first  class, 
is  23.50  rubles,  or  about  $12. 

The  last  official  publication  (1893)  relating  to  the  traffic  between 
Nizhni-Novgorod  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kama  Biver  and  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Kama  and  Astrakhan  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Nizhni-Novgorod  to  mouth  of  the  Kama, 

VeaaelB. 

Passenger  steamers 

Passenger  and  fireight  steamers 

Passenger  steam  togs 

Freight  tags 

The  largest  passenger  steamers  have  500  horsepower  each,  being 
287  feet  in  length  and  35  feet  in  width.  The  largest  freight  steamers 
have  400  horsepower,  with  a  length  of  285  feet  and  a  width  of  40  feet. 
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Mouih  of  ike  Kama  to  Aatrahham. 


PaaMncer  steamers 20  2,637 

FreighFand  pMsengor  steamers 84  6,045 

Passenger  steam  tags 0  205 

Freight  tugs 71  4,774 

^  

The  largest  freight  steamers  have  only  120  horsex>ower,  their  length 
being  200  feet  and  their  width  19  feet.  The  largest  passenger  steamers 
have  only  40  horsepower,  with  a  length  of  110  feet  and  a  width  of  15 
feet 

Although  these  figures  were  published  in  1893  they  represent  the 
state  of  things  as  it  existed  in  1891,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  steam  craft  on  the  Volga,  an 
increase  probably  amounting  to  one- fourth  of  the  figures  given. 

From  Nizhni-Novgorod  there  is  also  a  regular  steamboat  line  for  pas- 
sengers and  fireight  to  Perm,  on  the  Kama  River,  a  distance  of  1,488 
versts.^  The  first-class  fare  is  13  rubles,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the 
trip  to  Perm,  three  and  a  half  days,  and  firom  Perm  to  Nizhni-Novgorod, 
three  days. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  Volga  fluctuate  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  and  the  state  of  the  water.  The  most  recent  official  publica- 
tion gives  the  freight  on  breadstufi's  as  follows:  Ooing  upstream,  1.253 
kopecks '  per  pood  i)er  verst,  or  about  one-sixth  cent  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  downstream  a  little  less;  above  Bybiusk,  by  means  of  horse  towing 
upstream,  1.73  kopecks  per  x>ood  per  verst;  on  the  Kama,  by  means  of 
steam  tags  downstream,  1.242  kopecks  per  pood  per  verst. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  real  center  of  the  railway  system  in  the  Bussian  Empire  is  the 
city  of  Moscow,  on  account  of  its  geographical  location. 

Leading  from  St.  Petersburg  in  different  directions  there  are  four 
through  lines  of  railway,  viz:  (1)  The  St.  Petersburg-Moscow-Nizhni- 
Novgorod  Bailroad,  called  the  Nicholaevsk  line;  (2)  the  St.  Petersburg- 
Warsaw  Bailroad;  (3)  the  Baltic  Bailroad;  (4)  the  St.  Petersburg- 
Helsingfors  Bailroad,  also  called  the  Finland  Bailroad.  The  first  three 
lines  of  railroad  are  controlled  by  the  Government;  the  last  line  by  a 
private  company. 

TERMINI  AMD  MAIN  POINTS. 

The  termini  of  the  above  lines  of  railroad  are  partly  indicated  by 
their  names.  (1)  The  termini  are  St.  Petersburg  and  Nizhni-Novgo- 
rod, at  which  latter  place  the  road  communicates  with  steamship  navi- 


n  vent  =  0.663  mile. 

*The  kopeck,  aocording  to  the  oonaal-geneTai'B  valiiationy  eqnala  on^-half  of  a 
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gation  down  the  Volga  Biver  as  far  as  Astrakhan  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  also  np  the  Kama  Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Perm,  the  starting  point  of  the  Ural  Bailroad.  (2)  The  termini 
are  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  connecting  at  the  latter  place  with 
the  Warsaw  and  Vienna  Bailroad.  (3)  The  termiui  are  St.  Petersburg 
and  Biga,  with  a  branch  to  Baltic  Port  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  (4)  The 
termini  are  St.  Petersburg  and  Helsingfors,  connecting  at  Bikhimiaki 
with  a  railroad  line  to  Nicholaistadt. 

The  total  length  of  the  St.  Petersburg-N izhni-Novgorod  line  is  1,035 
versts,  or  686.205  miles.  The  main  points  touched  by  this  line,  begin- 
ning at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  distances  between  them,  are:  Chu- 
dovo,  73  miles;  Medvedevo,  126  miles  (from  which  point  a  line  of 
railway  185  miles  long  runs  to  Bybinsk,  connecting  with  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  Volga) ;  Ostashkovo,  76  miles  (from  which  x)oint  a  railroad 
line  leads  to  Bzhev,  63  miles  distant);  Tver,  26  miles;  Moscow,  104 
miles;  Vladimir,  117  miles;  Kovrov,  43  miles  (with  a  line  of  railroad 
67  miles  long  running  to  Mourom  on  the  Oka);  Kizhni-l^ovgorod,  125 
miles. 

The  total  length  of  the  St.  Petersburg- Warsaw  line  (with  a  branch 
to  Virballen,  by  way  of  Kovno,  a  little  over  100  miles  long)  is  800.241 
miles.  The  main  points  touched,  starting  from  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
distances  between  them,  are:  Gatchiuo,  28  miles;  Pskov,  142  miles; 
Dvinsk,  or  Dunaburg,  160  miles;  Vileika,  102  miles  (from  which  point 
a  great  line  of  railroad,  controlled  by  the  Government,  leads  to  the 
Azov  Sea);  Vilno,  6  miles  (with  a  Government  line  of  railroad  branch- 
ing to  Bovno,  320  miles  distant);  Grodno,  98  miles;  Belostok, 52 miles, 
and  Warsaw,  108  miles. 

The  distance  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Virballen,  on  the  Prussian 
frontier,  is  540  miles.  From  the  station  of  Koshedary,  on  the  VirbaJlen 
branch,  a  line  of  railroad  leads  off  to  Libau,  190  miles  distant.  Libaa 
is  now  the  most  important  port  on  the  Baltic,  being  open  for  naviga- 
tion during  the  whole  year.  At  Dvinsk  the  St.  Petersburg- Warsaw 
Bailway  is  crossed  by  the  great  connected  line  of  railroads  from  Biga, 
via  Vitebsk  and  Orel,  to  Tsaritsine  on  the  lower  Volga. 

The  total  length  of  the  Baltic  Bailroad,  with  its  several  branches,  is 
568  versts,  or  376.584  miles.  The  main  points  touched,  starting  from  St 
Petersburg,  with  the  distances  between  them,  are :  Narva,  nearly  100 
miles;  Taps,  82  miles;  Beval,  48  miles;  Baltic  Port,  30  miles;  Juriev, 
or  Dorpat,  70  miles  from  Taps;  Walk,  52  miles;  Biga,  112  miles;  Pskov, 
90  miles  from  Walk.  Biga  is  connected  with  the  Libau  Bailway  by  a 
line  85  miles  long,  running  through  Mitau. 

The  total  length  of  the  Finland  line  is  425  versts,  or  281.775  miles. 
The  main  points,  starting  from  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  distances 
between  them,  are:  Wiborg,  82  miles;  Bekhlmiaki,  155  miles;  Hels- 
ingforSy  46  miles. 
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NUMBBR  OF  TRACKS. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  roads,  the  lines  having  doable  tracks  are 
those  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  and  from  St.  Petersburg  to  War- 
saw. On  the  Finland  line  a  double  track  is  laid  only  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Belo  Ostrov,  and  on  the  Baltic  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Gatchino.  There  is  now  a  law  in  Russia  which  provides  for  tlie  laying 
of  a  double  track  whenever  the  gross  income  on  any  railroad  line 
reaches  the  sum  of  9,000  rubles  a  year  per  verst. 

FRBQUBNCT  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

There  are  six  daily  passenger  trains  from  St.  Petersbuig  to  Moscow, 
two  from  Moscow  to  Nizhni-Novgorod,  three  to  Reval,  one  to  Biga,  two 
to  Helsingfors,  and  three  to  Warsaw  and  Yirballen. 

PASSENGER   RATES. 

Passenger  cars  are  of  three  classes,  the  fare  being  3  kopecks  (1^  cents) 
per  verst  (0.663  mile)  in  the  first  class,  2^  in  the  second,  and  1^  in  the 
third  in  ordinary  passenger  trains;  but  there  is  a  Government  tax  on 
railroad  tickets,  amounting  to  25  per  cent  on  tickets  of  the  first  class 
and  15  per  cent  on  tickets  of  the  second  class,  tickets  of  the  third  class 
being  free,  which  tax  is  always  added  to  the  fare.  One  pood,  or  36 
l>ound8,  of  passenger  baggage  goes  free.  The  excess  is  subject  to  a 
charge  of  1  kopeck  (i  cent)  per  10  pounds  for  every  16  versts,  or  a  little 
over  10  miles.  The  passenger  fare  on  fast  trains  (kourierski  poezd)  and 
mail  trains  (pochtovyi)  is  somewhat  higher. 

The  traveling  public  of  the  well-to-do  class  and  tourists  generally 
ride  in  the  second  class. 

The  following  tables  show  the  passenger  fare  in  the  first  and  second 
classes  between  the  terminal  points  and  the  more  important  interme- 
diate stations,  in  Eussian  currency,  which  is  fluctuating  in  value;  but 
the  traveler  will  not  go  far  astray  if  he  considers  the  ruble  (100  kopecks) 
equal  to  50  cents  in  American  money;  hence,  1  kopeck  is  one-half  of 
a  cent. 

Special  passenger  traine. 


From  St.  Petersburg  to— 


Ohudovo  

DRtashkoTO 

Tver 

Moscow 

Nizhni  NoTgorod. 


Faat 
trains. 


Rubles. 


First  class. 


22.40 
30.20 


Mail 
trains. 


RvblM. 

4.16 

15.80 

16.80 

22.65 


Passenjcer 
trains. 


Rvhles. 
3.82 
14.03 
15.40 
20.76 
39.13 


Second  class. 


Mail 

Passenger 

trains. 

trains. 

RvbUs, 

Rubles. 

3.13 

2.78 

11.48 

10.00 

12.60 

10.00 

16.99 

13.21 

27.09 
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General  passenger  trains. 


Stotiona. 


Moscow  to— 

Vladimir 

KOTTOV 

Nishni- Novgorod 
St.  Petenbnrg  to— 

Gatohino 

Pskov 

Dvinsk 

Vilno 

fothedary 
ovno 

Yirl>allen 

Libau 

Qrodno 

Belofltok 

Warsaw 

Wiborg 

Bekbimiakl 


First 

Second 

dass. 

class. 

Rubles, 

Bubles. 

6.64 

4.08 

8.80 

6.66 

15.38 

11.53 

1.58 

1.10 

9.64 

7.23 

18.64 

13.08  1 

24.68 

18.51  1 

27.04 

20.28  ; 

28.31 

21.24 

31.35 

23.51 

32.44 

24.34  1 

30.10 

22.64  ; 

33.11 

24.84  j 

80.21 

20.41 

6.30 

8.30 

12.00 

8.10 

Stations. 


St.  Petersburg  to— 
Helsingfors  .... 

Narva 

Taps , 

Beval 

Baltic  Port 

Juilev 

Klga 

Abo 

Yladikavkas . . 

Kiev 

Odessa 

Orenburg 

Rostov  on  Don 

Sebastopol 

Kharkov ...     . , 
Tsaritsine 


MfMet. 
15.00 
5.63 
10.28 
12.08 
14.67 
14.26 
20.40 
18.10 
88.83 
56.61 
72.04 
76.58 
71.31 
77.78 
51.24 
61.51 


Second 
class. 


BubUs. 


9. 
4. 
7. 
9 


30 
23 
71 
74 


11.00 
10.70 
15.31 
11.30 
64.28 
41.73 
5i.71 
55.88 
51.88 
56.78 
86.83 
44.56 


NEW  ZONS  BT6TEM  OF  PASSENOER  CHARGES. 

A  new  schedale  of  passenger  rates  is  in  preparation^  to  go  into  effect 
on  the  1st  of  January  next.  The  principles  agreed  upon  by  a  railroad 
conference  recently  held  are  as  follows :  The  passenger  fare  of  the  third 
class  forms  the  basis.  For  the  first  160  versts  (106.08  miles)  the  fare 
is  1.4375  kopecks  per  verst,  or,  roundly  speaking,  1  cent  per  mile;  that 
is,  2.30  rubles,  or  $1.15,  for  the  whole  distance.  For  the  next  140  versts 
(92.82  miles)  the  fare  is  0.9  kopeck  per  verst,  or  1.26  rubles  (63  cent»), 
for  the  whole  distance,  being  about  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  mile.  The 
fare  for  the  distance  of  300  versts,  or  198.90  miles,  is  therefore  3.5  rubles 
($1.75).  The  fare  is  not  calculated  per  verst  after  the  first  300  versts, 
the  distances  being  divided  into  zones  of  25  versts  each,  and  the  addi- 
tional fare  is  20  kopecks  per  zone  or  fraction  of  a  zone. 

The  passenger  fare  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  classes  stands  in 
the  proportion  of  1, 1.5,  and  2.5.  For  each  zone  of  25  versts  the  second- 
class  fare  is  30  kopecks,  and  the  first  class  50  kopecks. 

The  State  tax  levied  on  passenger  fare  is  15  per  cent  for  all  three 
classes.  This  is  also  levied  on  passenger  baggage  at  the  rate  of  one- 
twentieth  kopeck  per  verst  for  every  10  pounds  to  a  distance  of  3,000 
versts.  For  the  first  zone  of  25  versts  the  same  charge  is  made  as  for 
the  first  300  versts,  namely,  17.25  kopecks,  including  15  per  cent  State 
tax.    For  every  further  zone  1^  kopecks  per  10  pounds  is  added. 


FREIGHT  CHARGES. 


Freight  is  divided  into  fast  and  slow,  as  elsewhere.  Charges  for  fast 
freight  are  uniform,  namely  one-sixth  kopeck  (one- twelfth  of  a  cent)  per 
pood  per  verst  (36.112  pounds  for  0.663  mile).  A  Government  tax  of  26 
per  cent  is  also  charged. 
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Slow  freight  is  divided  into  twelve  classes,  on  which  the  freight  per 
pood  and  verst  is  as  follows: 


CUwa. 

Kopeok. 

CIma. 

Kopeok. 

I 

1 

VII 

II 

vm 

Y 

in 

rx 

Y 

IV 

X 

5 

V 

XI 

JL 

VI 

Xil 

n. 

TM 

For  longer  distances  there  is  a  redaction  of  charges  on  freight  in- 
cluded in  Glasses  I  to  IX,  as  follows: 

Over  200  versts,  10  -per  cent;  over  500  versts,  15  per  cent;  over  1,000 
versts,  20  per  cent;  over  1,500  versts,  25  per  cent;  over  2,000  versts, 
30  x)er  cent. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FREIGHT. 


Glass  I. — Dried  fruit,  groceries,  clothes,  trimmings,  perfumes,  cos- 
metics; explosives,  fireworks,  grape  wine,  liquors  (whisky  excepted); 
wax  and  honey,  fancy  goods,  notions,  trinkets,  smokers^  articles, 
umbrellas,  parasols,  fishing  utensils,  household  goods,  traveling  requi- 
sites, musical  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  mechanical  and  scientific 
apparatus;  ofice  supplies,  unframed  pictures,  gums,  glue,  books,  school 
apparatus,  skins,  leather,  leather  goods;  ivory,  amber,  horns,  tortoise 
shell;  lamps,  lanterns;  cloth,  textile  fabrics,  mattresses,  all  kinds  of 
bedding  (except  gutta-percha),  furniture  (iron  and  cane  furniture 
excepted) ;  metal  and  metal  goods  (with  a  few  exceptions),  models,  some 
druggist  goods;  copper,  brass,  bronze,  brass  and  bronze  goods;  furs 
(with  a  few  exceptions),  footgear  (except  rubber  goods),  lead,  lead 
manufEMtures,  arms,  feathers,  down,  porter,  ale;  clothing,  underwear, 
wool  and  silk  thread,  rubber  goods;  smoked  and  conserved  fish, 
caviar,  crawfish,  glass  and  glassware  (with  a  few  exceptions);  foreign 
leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  oranges,  pineapples,  lemons,  olives, 
pomegranates;  hops  (not  pressed);  church  articles,  precious  stones, 
precious  metals,  jewelry,  silk  and  hair,  brushes,  bristles;  equipages, 
vehicles  and  their  belongings;  tarpaulin  covered  with  gutta-percha. 

CXiASS  XL — Gucumbers  and  a  few  other  vegetables,  paper  and  card- 
board in  boxes,  cardboard  articles,  hammocks,  nets,  articles  made  of 
rope  (not  speciaDy  mentioned  in  Class  lY),  common  whisky  in  bottles, 
matting,  weights  (not  copper),  cork  bark,  wooden  cornices,  wooden 
yokes,  wheels  without  tires  (painted  and  x)olisbed),  wooden  boxes,  rifle 
stocks,  fellies,  finished  thills,  cork  soles,  picture  and  mirror  frames, 
frames  for  lounges  and  other  furniture,  door  and  window  frames, 
wooden  trunks  with  iron  trimmings,  bath  tubs,  velocipedes,  ventila- 
tors, spindles,  shafts,  tin  plate,  tubes,  metal  signs,  augers,  gimlets,  iron 
articles,  enameled  iron,  galvanized  iron,  iron  covered  with  copper  and 
rubber,  locks  and  keys,  all  articles  of  tin  plate  (not  specially  men- 
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tioned),  wire  and  bells,  blank  swords,  steel  bells,  skates,  grave  crosses, 
iron  and  steel  furniture,  saws,  cutlery  (not  specially  mentioned),  axes, 
iron  monuments,  trays,  carriage  settings,  kitchen  iron,  tin  plate,  cast 
iron,  door  and  window  trimmings,  articles  of  wire,  steel  carriage  springs, 
drills,  steel  articles  (galvanized,  tin-plated,  and  enameled),  gun  barrels, 
iron  stirrups,  metal  springs,  presses,  tin-plated  articles,  iron  safes,  cai>- 
stans,  iron  brushes  and  tongs,  iron  boxes,  vaseline,  wax,  kerosene,  mar 
garine,  paraffin,  naphtha  oil,  spermaceti,  serpentine  stone,  malachite, 
lapis-lazuli,  jasper,  stone  articles  (not  packed),  oilcloth,  tents,  nails, 
coarse  cloth,  dynamo-electric  machines,  sewing  machines,  knitting 
machines,  babbitt  metal,  type,  type  metal,  metal  reAise,  raw  alcohol, 
albumen,  ammonia,  polishing  paper,  shoe  blacking,  tartar,  glnoose, 
acids,  copperas,  Iceland  moss,  arsenic,  emery,  glass  powder,  spirits 
turpentine,  wood,  alcohol,  polishing  jwwder,  unwrought  bronze,  raw 
furs,  fishing  articles,  wooden  cages,  cane  articles,  carpets  and  rugs  of 
cocoa  fiber,  baskets  (except  those  made  of  wire),  cane  rugs  for  sugar 
refineries,  furniture  made  of  cane,  twisted  articles  of  wire,  straw,  grass, 
withes,  etc.;  yarn,  thread,  flowers,  sieves,  wax  candles,  varnish,  spirits 
(not  in  casks),  Eussian  tobacco,  grass  fiber,  dry  plants,  seaweed,  wad- 
ding, all  sorts  of  wool,  camel's  hair,  goat  hair,  cow  hair,  tails  of  cattle. 

Glass  III. — Tarpaulin,  liquors  in  casks,  earthenware,  terracotta 
ornaments,  terra-cotta  stoves,  crucibles,  smoking  pipes,  batteries  for 
warming  and  ventilation,  iron  .nxletrees,  tin  pails,  iron  gates,  digging 
tools,  iron  chimneys,  iron  doors,  signal  disks,  heating  tubes,  fireplaces, 
boilers,  valves  and  lids  of  metal,  x^inchers,  ladles,  paddle  boxes,  metal 
receptacles  for  rubbish,  iron  bedsteads,  portable  forges,  iron  castings, 
iron  hoops,  casings,  eaves,  stairways,  shoes  for  sledges,  iron  plugs,  steel 
springs,  iron  frames,  retorts,  clasps,  coast  telegraphs,  wire  brushes,  iron 
and  steel  spokes,  steel  tubes,  iron  cylinders,  iron  bottom  plates,  seal 
and  whale  blubber,  crude  earths,  wax,  fish  fats,  steariu,  schist,  glim- 
mer, chemicals,  colors,  sumac,  lead'  extract,  elder  flowers,  lime  flowers, 
latten  and  copper  plate,  unwrought  latten  and  sheet  tin,  refuse  of  metals, 
crude  copper  and  brass,  slake  of  copper,  crude  pinchbeck,  wall  paper, 
leaden  and  zinc  ash,  scoria,  beer,  Eussian  porter,  crude  and  manufac- 
tured lead  and  zinc,  candles  (except  wax  candles),  alcohol  (in  barrels), 
matches,  glass  jars,  glassware  for  table  and  kitchen  use,  lamp  glass, 
green  bottle  glass,  clover  and  lucerne  seed,  grass  seeds,  oil  seeds  (not 
specially  mentioned),  vegetable  seeds,  common  Eussian  tobacco  (firom 
American  seed,  in  leaves,  bunches,  and  packages),  snuff,  china  ware 
(except  telegraph  insulators),  fresh  fruits  (except  those  mentioned  in 
Class  I),  jute,  eggs. 

Class  IV. — Vermicelli,  macaroni,  coopers'  ware,  paper  and  card- 
board (except  as  mentioned  in  Class  I),  mineral  and  fruit  waters  and 
other  cooling  drinks  (except  cider  and  fruit  kvas),  nearly  all  kinds  of 
wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  (except  those  mentioned  in  Class  V), 
oleine,  paraffin,  precious  stones,  minerals  (not  mentioned  in  other 
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classes),  lamber  and  all'buildiDg  material  of  wood,  coarse  crash,  sail- 
cloth, striped  linen,  handmade  coarse  linen,  hempen  cloth,  mustard 
oil,  castor  oil,  cocoa  oil,  hemp  oil,  flax  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  and  other 
oils  (not  mentioned  in  Glasses  I  or  III),  bitter  salt,  borax,  glycerin, 
tanning  wood^  bleaching  lime,  copra,  naphthaline,  chamomile,  sandal- 
wood, saltpeter,  refined  turpentine,  sea  salt,  purified  sulphur,  Brazil 
wood,  soap  (except  toilet  soap),  bags  and  sacks,  meat  and  game  (in 
every  shai)e),  leather  cuttings,  straw  (not  pressed),  wormwood,  fodder, 
unpressed  grabs  and  hay,  rags,  green  apples,  cotton,  cotton  waste, 
bread,  parquets,  washboards. 

Glass  V. — Alabaster,  gypsum,  asbestus,  chalk,  cement,  asphalt, 
asphalt  articles,  earthen  pots,  earthenware  (with  white  polish),  graphite, 
wooden  oars,  wooden  gates,  wooden  nails  (for  vessels),  skids,  wooden 
poles,  wooden  ladles,  wood  coach  boxes,  wood  wheels  without  tires, 
lasts,  troughs,  tubs,  wood  grave  crosses,  wood  household  articles  (not 
mentioned  in  other  classes),  wood  spokes,  wood  steps,  wood  tubes,  bee- 
hives, shields,  firewood,  animal  refuse,  bones,  bark,  brooms,  moss,  leaves, 
ammonia  water,  tar  water,  glauber  salt,  other  drugs  and  chemicals, 
earth  colors,  Campeche  wood,  sandalwood  (in  bulk)',  Ghile  saltpeter, 
soda,  refxise  of  soda,  Brazil  wood  (in  bulk),  bast  and  bast  articles,  fiour, 
starch,  paper  cuttings,  horn  cuttings,  live  flowers,  live  plants  (not  men- 
tioned in  Glass  II),  sugar,  treacle,  molasses,  table  salt  (in  packages), 
tree  seeds,  pressed  folder  (grass),  pressed  wormwood,  pressed  straw 
and  hay,  vinegar,  telegraph  insulators,  charcoal. 

Class  YL — Oilcakes;  filter  stone,  millstone;  crude  sulphur,  greens, 

vegetables,  and  mushrooms  (except  those  mentioned  in  Glass  VIII) 

ashes,  dross,  small  beer,  kras,  crude  salt,  tarred  roofing  paper,  asphalt. 

Class  VII. — Brick,  tile,  drainage  tiles,  earths  (except  coloring  stuff), 

common  stone  and  minerals,  ocher,  turf  powder. 

Class  VIII. — Pickled  watermelons,  melons,  sour  cabbage,  salted  and 
pickled  cucumbers  (in  casks),  pickled  pumpkins,  residues  of  malt  and 
grapes,  liquid  yeast,  fragments  of  glass  and  porcelain,  chaff,  bran, 
sugar  beets,  cabbage  (except  Brussels  and  cauliflower),  green  cucumbers. 
Class  IX. — Fireproof  and  fire  extinguishing  compositions,  ores  of 
all  kinds,  kindlings. 

Class  X. — Kaw  ground  plaster  in  bags  or  bulk,  fertilizers,  coal'and 

turf. 

Class  XI. — ^When  forwarded  by  car  loads  exceeding  a  certain  dis- 
tance, which  is  variable  in  the  different  cases.  Brick,  tiles,  drain 
tiles,  lumber,  building  material  (wood),  articles  made  of  wood,  cord- 
wood,  common  bone,  wormwood,  charcoal.  Some  other  goods  are 
rated  according  to  this  class  from  certain  stations. 

Class  XII. — ^This  class  embraces  goods  carried  by  the  car  load  a 
certain  distance,  which  is  variable,  viz:  Oil  cake,  malt  cake,  broken 
g'lass  and  i)ottery,  chaff  and  bran,  common  brick,  roofing  tile,  all  kinds 
of  earth  and  sand,  common  stone  and  minerals,  cane  and  reeds,  grass 

533a 26 
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used  in  manufacture,  cane  furniture  and  articles  of  any  sort  made  of 
cane,  reeds,  straw,  withes,  or  grass. 

DIFFERBNTIAX  RATES. 

Besides  the  normal  freight  rates,  as  shown  in  the  above  classifications, 
there  are  many  special  or  differential  rates  relating  to  certain  classes 
or  subdivisions  of  freight  when  carried  by  the  car  load,  differing  accord- 
ing to  distance,  which  latter  differences  are  extremely  numerous  and 
seem  to  be  quite  arbitrary.  For  instance,  plaster  belongs  to  Class  V 
carried  to  any  distance  not  exceeding  170  versts ;  above  170  to  340  versts 
one  one-hundredth  kopeck  per  pood  per  verst  is  added  to  the  freight  for 
170  versts,  which  is  7.08  kopecks  per  pood;  for  distances  between  Ml 
to  681  versts,  an  addition  of  one  one-hundredth  kopeck  per  pood  i>er 
verst  is  made  to  the  freight  for  340  versts,  which  is  8.78  kopecks  per 
pood ;  for  distances  exceeding  681  versts  this  article  belongs  to  Cla«s  X. 

Some  articles  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  normal  classification, 
being  subject  to  differential  rates.  The  principal  articles  of  that  kind 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Eopes  and  cables,  except  wire  ropes,  when  carried  for  a  distance 
not  exceeding  4o0  versts,  pay  such  charges  as  are  provided  for  Class 
lY  of  freight;  when  cjirried  for  a  distance  of  451  to  800  versts,  one- 
sixtieth  kopeck  i)er  pood  per  verst  is  added  to  the  freight  for  450  versts, 
which  is  22.50  kopecks  per  pood;  when  the  carriage  exceeds  800  versts 
they  are  rated  as  freight  of  Class  V. 

(2)  Agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machines,  when  shipped  to  a 
distance  not  exceeding  180  versts,  belong  to  Class  V ;  above  180  to  550 
versts,  one-fiftieth  kopeck  per  pood  per  verst  is  added  to  the  charge  for 
180  versts,  which  is  7.50  kopecks  per  pood;  for  a  distance  of  551  to  1,745 
versts  one  one-hundredth  kopeck  per  pood  per  verst  is  added  to  the 
charge  for  550  versts,  which  is  14.90  kopecks  per  pood;  for  distances 
exceeding  1,745  versts  they  belong  to  Class  X  of  freight. 

(3)  Machinery  (except  agricultural],  parts  of  machines  and  attach- 
ments are  mostly  subject  to  the  following  rates :  For  a  dist-iince  not 
exceeding  540  versts  they  belong  to  Class  III;  from  541  to  677  versts 
one  one-hundredth  kopeck  per  pood  i)er  verst  is  added  to  the  charge 
for  540  versts,  which  is  30.60  koi)ecks  per  pood;  exceeding  677  versts 
they  belong  to  Class  IV. 

Live  animals  of  the  small  kind  pay  one-half  of  a  kopeck  per  head 

per  verst;  horses,  mules,  asses,  ponies,  and  camels,  3  kopecks  per  head 

per  verst.    Neat  cattle  have  special  rates. 

Charles  Jonas, 

Cimtful-  (ieneraL 
St.  Petersburg,  J%dy  18, 1894, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   REPORT. 


Kailways  in  Eussia  are  owned  mainly  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
but  some  by  private  corporations.  On  January  1, 1895,  the  total  length 
of  alltheKussian  railroad  lines  was  34,670  versts  (22,986  miles).  Of  this 
mileage  the  Government  operated  16,866  versts  (11,182  miles),  of  which 
3,472  versts  (2,302  miles)  were  of  double  track,  including  the  Transcas- 
pian  Military  Kail  way  (1,343  versts,  or  890  miles)  and  railways  in  Fin- 
land (2,108  versts,  or  1,398  miles).  The  private  cori>orations  operated 
14,353  versts  (9,516  miles),  of  which  3,826  versts  (2,537  miles)  were  of 
double  track. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1895,  the  total  length  of  the  Government  lines 
was  20,290  versts  (13,452  miles),  of  which  4,759  versts  (3,155  miles)  are 
of  double  track,  including  the  Transcaspian  Military  Kailway  (1,343 
versts,  or  890  miles)  and  lines  in  Finland  (2,108  versts,  or  1,398  miles). 
The  length  of  the  private  railways  was  11,115  versts  (7,309  miles),  of 
which  2,539  versts  (1,683  miles)  were  of  double  track.  The  total  length 
of  all  the  railways  in  the  Empire  of  Russia  was,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
34,856  versts  (23,110  miles),  showing  an  increase  in  the  length  of  186 
versts  (123  miles)  from  January  1  to  April  1,  1895.  On  January  1, 
1893,  the  total  length  was  20,982  miles,  and  on  January  1,  1894,  22,091 
miles,  being  an  increase  of  1,109  miles  in  1893.  On  January  1,  1895, 
the  total  length  was,  as  stated  before,  22,986  miles,  an  increase  of  985 
miles  in  the  year  1894.    , 

So  far  as  known,  there  are  6,000  locomotives  and  120,000  cars  now  in 
use  in  Kussia. 

The  Vladikaukaz  Railway  Company,  which  operates  812  miles  of 
railroad,  has  received  a  sanction  from  the  Government  to  build  a  new 
branch,  which  will  be  336  miles,  uniting  Tsaritsin,  on  the  Volga,  with 
Tirboretsk  station,  and  to  be  completed  within  three  years.  This  new 
line  will  give  a  third  alternative  direct  route  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  is 
expected  will  greatly  relieve  the  annually  congested  traffic  in  grain 
destined  for  export  from  the  southern  ports.  The  capital  has  been 
raised  by  the  issue  of  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  (iovernment. 

John  Karel, 


St.  Petersburg,  May  29^  1895. 


Consul' General. 


ODESSA. 

All  the  railways  in  liussia  are  under  the  control  of  the  Eussian  Gov- 
ernment. The  tariffs  of  railways  open  to  the  imblic,  whether  owned  by 
the  State  or  by  private  individuals,  are  subjected  to  Government  super- 
vision  and  guidance.    By  the  word  tariff,  is  meant  not  only  the  pay- 
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ment  for  carriage  bat  also  all  supplementary  and  other  daes  levied  by 
the  railway  lines  and  the  regulations  applying  to  these  rates  and  dues. 
On  January  1, 1894,  about  one-half  the  railways  belonged  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  on  January  1, 1895,  the  Government  will  own 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  railways. 


LENGTH   OK  LINES. 


The  names,  terminal  x>oints,  and  length  of  lines  are  given  below.    The 
lines  at  present  owned  by  the  Government  are  marke<l  with  an  asterisk. 


Name  of  line. 


Baltic 

Basknntchak*... 

BoTowitchi 

Warsaw 

Warsaw* 

Vladikavkas 

Griasy 

lanckoy* 

Dvinsk 

Donetskov 

Ekaterininsky  V 

Kavkasky* 

Transcasplan*... 

Ivangorod ■ 

Ivinovsky 

Kiev 

KosloTo 

Kursk* 

Libaa*  

Lodrinskya 

Lozovo 

MiUu 

Moscow 

Moscow* 

Moscow 

Moscow 

Moaremsky*  — 

Nioolaevsky 

Novgorod . 


Kovotorsksky  * 

Oboyansk 

Orel 

Orrl* 

PoIosAkaia  *  . . . 
Tri  vissliansky . 

Pskov  * 

Riga* 

Kipa* 

Rybinsk 

Riazan  * 

Samara 

St.  Petersburg. 

Syszan* 

Onral* 

Pastov 

Finland 

Kharkov  * 

Shina 

Southwestern . . 


Terminal  points. 


Si.  Petersburg  and  Baltic  Port 

Baskuntchak  and  Vladimir 

Borowitchi  and  Oosloroka 

Warsaw  and  Vienna 

Warsaw  and  Terespol 

Kovorossisk  and  Petrousk 

Griasy  and  Tzaritzyn 

lanckoy  and  Feodosia 

Dvinskand  Vetebsk , 

Marinpol,  Twerenov,  and  Slaviansk . 

Dobnskaya  and  Ekaterinoslav 

Poti,  Baku,  and  Batoum 

TJsun  Ada  and  Samarcand 

Ivangorod  and  Dombrovsky 


Kiev  and  Voronesh 

Koelovo,  Voronesh,  and  Bostoff. 

Kursk,  Karkov,  and  Azov 

Libau  and  Romny 


Lozovo  and  Sebastopol 

Moscow  and  Riga 

Moscow  and  Brest 

Moscow  and  Kursk 

Moscow,  and  Nizhni-Novgorod . . 
Moscow,  Yaroslav,  and  Vologda. 


St.  Petersburg  and  Mosccw. 


Rzkev  and  Viazma 


Orel  and  Vitebsk 

Orel  and  Griaze 

Rovno,  Baranovitch,  Bialostock,  and  Brest 

Renel  and  Warsaw 

Pskov  and  Riga .'. 

Riga  and  Dolnak 

Riga  and  Tuckum 

Rybinsk  and  Bologoy 

Riazan  and  Oural 

Halonst  with  Orenberg  line 

St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw 

Syszan  and  Viasma 


Kharkov  and  Nicolaiev 

Shin  a  and  I  vanova 

Odessa,  Graen,  Nolochisk,  Kiev,  and  Elizabeth grad. 


Length. 


3771 
3.5} 

-  306{ 
384} 

eo4 

6741 

72| 
1021 
410 
332} 
664 
896 
300 

22 
2941 
578} 
510 
7M 

Ilk 
421i 

80 
682 
334} 
282 
360 

68 
406 
104} 
162} 

20 
325i 
230} 
9561 
328} 
246 
1551 

40 
186} 
480 
940 
875} 
860} 


The  termini  and  main  points  touched  by  the  Southwestern  Kailway 
are:  (1)  04essa;  (2) Beni( Roumanian  frontier);  (3)Ungenny(Eoumanian 
frontier) ;  (4)  Wolochisk  (Austrian  frontier) ;  (5)  Eadzurlln  (Austrian 
frontier);  (6)  Graen  (Prussian  frontier);  (7)  Kiev;  (8)  Elizabeth^ad. 
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The  total  length  of  line  is  2,175  miles,  and  the  distance  between  main 
points  is  as  follows: 


From- 

To- 

tanoe. 

From— 

!<►- 

Dis- 
tance. 

Odfflfta 

Qraen 

MUes.  ' 

746  ' 
341 

Odeesa         ..  ... 

Kl«v 

MiUt. 
400 

Da. 

Woloohisk 

Do 

ElisAbethgnd 

206 

1 

1 

The  donble  lines  are :  Bialostock  to  Brest,  Odessa  to  Beuel,  Shmer- 
inka  to  Wolochisk,  Basdelnia  to  Bendare,  Kasatin  to  Eaev. 

There  are  twelve  arrivals  and  twelve  departores  of  trains  daily  from 
the  southwestern  depot  at  Odessa. 


PABSENOER  RATES. 


The  first-class  rates  for  passengers  on  all  railways  is  3  kopecks  ^  i)er 
verst  (0.663  mile) ;  for  second-class  passengers,  2^  koi>ecks,  and  for  third- 
class  passengers,  1^  kopecks,  with  an  allowance  of  36  pounds  of  bag- 
gage free  for  each  passenger,  extra  baggage  being  charged  at  the  rate 
one-half  kopeck  per  verst  for  every  9  x>ounds  or'less. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  freight  rates  are  8  koi>ecks  per  head  per  verst  for  work  cattle, 
such  as*  oxen,  cows,  bulls,  horses,  and  mules;  1  kopeck  for  calves  and 
swine;  one-quarter  kopeck  for  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  For  slow  goods 
trains  three  maximum  rates  are  fixed,  according  to  the  three  classes  of 
goods  circulated  in  trade,  viz:  First-class  goods,  one- twelfth  kopeck; 
second-class  goods,  one-fourteenth  kopeck;  and  third-class  goods,  one- 
twenty-fourth  kopeck.  The  goods  enumerated  in  these  three  classes, 
however,  only  include  130  denominations,  and  this  is  not  by  any  means 
a  complete  list  of  the  articles  transported  by  the  Bussian  railways. 
The  first  class  includes  fifty-two  varieties;  iron  and  lead  wares,  copper, 
cast  iron,  metals  (both  wrought  and  unwrought),  cotton  yarn,  woolen 
goods,  foreign  linen,  wines,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  drugs,  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise, manufactured  goods,  mirrors,  tobacco,  and  certain  other 
more  costly  goods.  The  second  class  is  made  up  of  forty-foor  articles, 
such  as  ores,  charcoal,  cotton,  building  timber,  pig  iron,  bar  and  sheet 
iron,  lead  in  pigs,  flax,  hemp,  cloth  and  linen  made  in  Bussia,  etc. 
The  third  class  consists  of  all  kinds  of  cereals,  flour,  salt,  vegetables, 
pressed  and  packed  hay,  tow,  rags,  lime,  wood,  stone,  sand,  clay,  coke, 
coal,  etc.,  thirty-four  varieties  in  all.  Goods  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
these  classes  must  be  assigned  to  the  one  having  the  most  analogy  to 
them.  These  rates  refer  to  slow  goods  trains  for  distances  less  than 
200  versts  (132.6  miles).  For  longer  distances  the  freights  are  lowered 
in  the  following  prox>ortions:  10  x>6r  cent  when  the  distance  exceeds 

1  The  conBul  valaes  the  kopeck  at  one-half  cent,  which  would  give  the  pai)er  ruble  a 
value  of  60  cents. 
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200  versts  (132.6  miles) ;  15  per  cent  when  it  is  more  than  500  versts 
(331.5  miles);  20  per  cent  when  above  1,000  versts  (663  miles);  25  per 
cent  wlien  more  than  1,500  versts  (994.5  miles) ;  and  30  per  cent  when  it 
exceeds  2,000  versts  (1,326  miles),  with  the  object  that  rates  for  short 
distances  shall  not  be  proportionally  lower  than  those  for  long  dis- 
tances. The  reductions  are  made  on  the  entire  distance  traversed,  and 
are  not  calculated  separately  for  each  line  and  section  of  line. 

The  rate  for  goods  conveyed  at  the  speed  of  passenger  trains  is  one 
sixth  of  a  kopeck  per  i)ood  (36.112  pounds)  per  verst. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS. 

Previous  to  the  Government  control  of  the  railways,  the  comi>etition 
between  the  different  lines  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  disorder 
and  disagreement  in  railway  rates.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  tariff 
(Government)  regulations  provided  general  bases,  which  were  put  into 
force  in  March,  1890.  These  regulations  comprised  the  following: 
(1)  The  institution  in  various  directions  of  equal  or  corresponding 
tariff's;  (2)  a  corresx)onding  distribution  of  freights  in  one  or  another 
direction;  (3)  a  corresponding  distribution  between  competing  lines  of 
the  direction  and  receipts  for  conveying  goods  in  one  or  another 
direction. 

In  the  absence  of  Government  control  over  the  tariffs  the  railway 
interests  suffered,  among  other  things,  from  an  irregular  and  unjust 
distribution  of  charges  for  conveying  goods  by  direct  communication 
between  separate  lines,  some  railways  taking  advantage  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  and  advancing  most  unjust  demands  concerning 
their  share  of  the  receipts  for  direct  transport.  This  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  Government  tariff  committee  as  soon  as  they  com- 
menced operations,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  share  of  each  line 
should  be  proportional  to  the  distance  the  freight  had  traveled  thereon* 
The  only  exception  to  this  was  in  case  the  distance  traveled  should  be 
less  than  120  versts  (79J  miles).  For  the  transport  of  wheat,  coal, 
anthracite,  coke,  and  coal  briquettes,  a  ]n'emium  was  granted  in  the 
following  terms:  Should  the  distance  the  goods  were  conveyed  be 
under  70  versts  (46.4  miles)  the  carriage  is  computed  according  to  the 
limiting  tariff  of  the  line  for  the  distance  traveled,  but  not  higher  than 
one  twenty-fourth  koi>eck  per  i)ood  (36.112  pounds)  per  verst  for  wheat 
freights  and  one  fifty-fifth  kopeck  for  the  other  goods  mentioned. 
Should  the  distance  exceed  70  versts  the  carriage  for  the  first  70  is 
calculated  in  the  manner  just  described  and  the  extra  distance  is  paid 
out  of  the  remainder  of  the  general  carriage  payment,  proportionally 
to  the  distance  traveled,  even  should  the  total  distance  along  the  line 
from  which  they  were  dispatched  be  less  than  120  versts  (79 J  miles). 

INTEEIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  total  extent  of  natural  and  artificial  waterways  in  European 
Kussia  amounts  to  about  56,000  versts  (37,128  miles),  of  which  rafting 
rivers  form  23,000  versts  (15,249  miles),  and  navigable  rivers  33,000 
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versts  (21,879  miles),  while  steamers  cover  a  distance  of  only  20,000 
versts  (13,260  miles).  The  freight  rates  on  these  waterways  liuctnate 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  and  the  state  of  the  water  and  fair 
ways.  The  distance  of  the  transport  is  of  little  consequence.  The  most 
important  are  the  freights  on  breadstnils,  which  in  1891  were  as  follows : 
On  the  Volga,  below  Rybinsk,  the  freight  on  cereals  transported  in 
steam  tugs  going  upstream  was  one  two-hundred-and-flfty-third  kopeck 
per  pood  per  verst  (36.112  pounds  per  0.663  mile) ;  going  downstream, 
one  two-hundred-and-twenty-flffch;  by  rafts,  one  three-hundred-and- 
fifty- third.  Above  Rybinsk,  by  means  of  horse  towing,  upstream,  one 
seventy-eighth  kopeck,  and  by  windlass  and  capstan  towing,  one- 
eightieth  kopeck.  On  the  Kama,  by  means  of  steam  tugs,  with  the 
current,  one  two-hundred-and-seventeenth  kopeck.  On  the  Oka,  by 
raft,  one  forty  fifth  kopeck,  and  in  steam  tugs  upstream,  one-fiftieth 
kopeck.  On  the  West  Dniva,  with  the  current  and  with  oars,  one  forty- 
fourth  kopeck.  On  the  Dniester  to  Odessa,  by  steam  tugs,  downstream, 
one  forty-first  kopeck.  On  the  Dnieper,  below  the  cataracts,  to  Odessa, 
on  sails  and  steam  tugs,  going  downstream,  one  eighty-secoud  kopeck; 
above  the  rapids,  by  rafting,  one  eighty-eighth  kopeck;  and  by  steam 
tugs,  against  the  current,  one  forty-ninth  kopeck.  On  the  Don,  against 
the  current,  with  the  aid  of  horse  towing,  one  seventy-second  kopeck, 
and  with  the  current,  as  far  as  Rostoff,  one  one-hundredth  kopeck  per 
pood  per  verst. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  FLEET. 

The  volunteer  or  patriotic  fleet,  as  it  is  called,  came  into  existence  in 
1878,  during  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war,  with  the  object  of  performing 
the  duty  of  cruisers  in  war  time  and  having  commercial  objects  in  time 
of  peace.  Large  sums  of  money  from  all  over  Russia  were  subscribed 
toward  establishing  this  fleet,  and  every  year  these  contributions  con- 
tinue to  flow  in.  The  vessels  make  regular  voyages  to  China  and  the 
Russian  possessions  in  the  Far  East.  The  voyage  lasts  forty  days  and 
is  made  between  Odessa  and  Vladivostok.  At  present  ten  steamers, 
having  a  total  tonnage  of  34,000,  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  names 
of  these  steamers  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  government,  district, 
or  town  from  whence  the  frinds  for  their  construction  were  derived. 
They  are  Kostronia^  Moskva^  Nizhni-Kavgorod,  Orelj  Petersburg,  Rossia^ 
Saratov^  Tambov,  Taroslav,  and  Vlddivostolc.  Two  new  steamers,  now 
being  built  in  England,  will  be  added  to  the  fleet  in  the  spring,  and  it  is 
already  announced  that,  commencing  in  April  next,  a  monthly  service 
between  Odessa  and  the  Far  East  will  be  inaugurated.  The  volunteer 
fleet  is  every  year  increasing  its  activity  in  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Yladivostock  and 
Nikolaevsk.  The  number  of  persons  carried,  hardly  reaching  1,300  in 
1882,  in  1893  rose  to  8,000,  while  the  quantity  of  cargo  for  the  same  period 
rose  from  4,800  to  more  than  800,000  poods.    The  distance  traveled  is 
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10,000  mUes.  The  cabin  passenger  pays  500  rubles  ($250),  including 
food  for  the  voyage  from  Odessa  to  Vladivostok;  the  deck  passenger, 
100  rubles  for  the  same  distance,  also  with  food.  Cargo  is  charged  30 
to  40  kopecks  a  pood  (36.112  pounds). 

OCEAN   AND   GREAT   COASTWISE  LINES. 

La  Gompagnie  Busse  de  Navigation  h  Yapeur  et  de  Commerce. — ^This 
company  is  the  largest  of  the  steam  navigation  companies  in  Bussia. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  its  principal  and  most 
important  office  is  at  Odessa.  It  has  under  its  control  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  40  passenger  steamers  (first  and  second 
class),  having  a  displacement,  when  loaded,  of  84,967  tons  and  an 
indicated  "horsepower  of  43,630;  also  6  mixed  passenger  and  cargo 
boats,  having  a  displacement  of  13,800  tons,  with  3,720  horsepower;  14 
cargo  boats,  with  a  displacement  of  14,500  tons  and  4,300  horsepower; 
3  tank  (petroleum)  steamers,  having  a  displacement  of  8,970  tons  and 
3,700  horsepower;  13  steam  tugs,  with  a  displacement  of  2,880  tons  and 
3,660  horsepower;  7  steam  launches,  with  227  tons  displacement  and 
604  indicated  horsepower.  There  is  a  direct  weekly  line  of  steamers 
between  Odessa  and  Alexandria  (Egypt),  calling  at .  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Ohio,  and  Piraeus;  and  a  weekly  line  between  Odessa  and 
Alexandria,  which  calls  at  Gonstantinople,  Dardanelles,  Mount  Athos, 
Salon  i43a,  Piraeus,  Ohio,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  Beriut,  Jaffa,  and  Port  Said. 
There  is  also  a  Hne  of  steamers  (once  a  week)  between  Sebastopol  and 
Gonstantinople;  also  a  line  between  Odessa  and  Batoum,  with  stops  at 
Constantinople,  Iniboli,  Sinope,  Samsoun,  Ordou,  and  Trebizonde,  and 
at  any  other  Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Sea  when  it  is  necessary. 
There  is  also  a  line  of  steamers  between  Odessa  and  Batoum  which 
stops  at  all  of  the  Eussian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  connects  at 
Kertch  with  a  line  of  steamers  which  stop  at  all  of  the  ports  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof.  There  is  a  direct  line  between  Odessa  and  Batoum, 
with  stops  only  at  Sebastopol  and  Yalta.  The  service  between  Batoum 
and  Odessa,  and  vice  versa,  is  five  times  weekly  in  summer  and  three 
times  in  the  winter.  The  service  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  usually  closed 
by  ice  early  in  the  month  of  December. 

This  company  has  also  a  line  of  boats  between  Odessa  and  Nicolaiev, 
between  Odessa  and  Kherson,  and  between  Nicolaiev  and  Kherson. 
From  Kherson  a  line  of  boats  runs  up  the  Dneiper  Biver  as  far  as 
Alexandrovsk. 

Other  lines. — ^There  are  two  or  three  smaller  companies  doing  a  freight 
and  passenger  service  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  lines  already  mentioned 
are  the  principal  ones. 

There  is  a  weekly  service  between  Odessa  and  Danube  ports  by  the 
Gagarine  Line.  The  volunteer  fleet,  the  Eussian  company,  and  the 
Gagarine  Line  are  all  subsidized  by  the  Eussian  Government.    The 
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Austrian  Lloyds  has  a  weekly  service  between  Odessa  and  Danube 

ports;  a  French  company  has  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between 

Marseilles  and  Odessa,  and  an  Italian  company  runs  boato  twice  in 

each  month  between  Odessa  and  Italian  ports.    The  imi>ortance  of 

Odessa  as  a  shipping  port  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 

tonnage  and  value  of  the  articles  exported.    The  tonnage  for  the  year 

ending  December  31,  1893,  was  2,073,750.    The  value  of  the  exports 

was  $46,861,880.    More  than  one-half  of  this  tonnage  was  carried 

on  British  steamers. 

Thos.  E.  Hesnan, 

Consul, 

Odessa,  December  18j  1894. 


THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  RAIL^VAY.^ 

Soon  after  the  annexation  by  the  Russian  Empire  of  those  vast  tracts 
of  land  known  as  the  Amour  and  Littoral  territories  and  the  TTssuri 
country,  a  serious  want  was  felt  for  better  ways  of  communication  to 
assist  in  retaining  them,  and  to  induce  settlers  to  occupy  and  cultivate 
them.  The  first  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter  of  constructing  a  rail- 
way through  Siberia  was  Count  Muraviov  Amoursky.  After  his  suc- 
cessful expeditions  on  the  Biver  Amour,  he  rei)orted  that  the  channel 
of  entrance  into  the  river  was  unsatisfactory,  whence  came  the  idea  of 
using  the  Bay  of  De  Gastri,  in  the  Straits  of  Tartary,  and  of  uniting 
it  with  Sophisk,  on  the  Amour,  by  a  carriage  road  which  he  recom- 
mended should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  afterwards 
be  converted  into  a  railway.  In  1867,  therefore,  surveys  were  made  by 
Colonel  Bomanov  looking  to  that  end.  This  road,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  be  built,  as  the  means  requisite  were  not  forthcoming. 

Next,  an  Englishman  named  Dull  suggested  the  plan  of  constructing 
a  horse  railway  from  Nizhni-Novgorod,  through  Kazan  and  Perm,  to 
one  of  the  Pacific  i>orts,  but  this  scheme  did  not  find  supporters. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  Collins,  an  American  citizen,  asked  the  Russian 
Government  to  grant  him  the  right  to  form  a  stock  company  to  ox)erate 
under  the  name  of  the  Amour  Railway  Company  between  Irkutsk  and 
Chita.  This  proposition  was  duly  examined  by  the  ministry  of  ways 
of  communication  and  also  by  the  special  Siberian  committee  on  road- 
ways^ and  was  rejected. 

A  third  proposal  followed  in  1858,  this  time  looking  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  between  Moscow  and  the  Tartar  Strait.  This  scheme 
was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Morrison,  Horn,  and  Sleigh,  English  capi- 
talists, who,  although  asking  no  guarantee  from  the  Crovernment, 
demanded  such  considerable  privileges  that  a  grant  would  have  ended 
in  throwing  the  entire  industry  and  trade  for  many  years  to  come  into 

foreign  hands,  and  was  accordingly  rejected  by  the  Oovernment. 

■  t  ■   ■         .  — . ^^.^^.^— — ^^_^^ 

'  Reprinte<l  from  Consular  Reports,  Jaly,  1894. 
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In  the  same  year,  Sofronov  brought  forward  a  plan  to  build  a  railway 
from  Saratov  across  the  Kirghiz  plains  to  Semipalatinsk,  Minusinsk, 
Seleginsk,  the  Amour,  and  Pekiri.  This  scheme  met  with  innumerable 
objections,  and,  like  many  of  the  others,  was  not  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence  of  capital.    It  therefore  came  to  no  practical  end. 

In  1863,  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  Kokorev  &  Co.  looking  to  the 
uniting  of  the  Volga  and  Obi  basins,  the  two  great  rivers  of  European 
Eussia  and  Siberia.  This  seemed  to  be  more  practical.  Surveys  were 
accordingly  made  from  Perm  through  the  Kizhni-Tagil  works  to  Tin- 
men, a  distance  of  678  versts,*  with  a  branch  of  13  versts  to  Irbit. 
This  plan  was  further  studied  by  Colonel  Bogdanovich,  who,  in  1866, 
reported  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  substance  as  follows: 

After  removing  aU  difficulties  in  the  way  of  famishing  provisions  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Perm  and  Viatka,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  only  practical  means  of  avoid- 
ing a  similar  famine  to  that  of  1864  in  the  Ural  country  is  by  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  some  of  the  interior  governments  to  Ekaterinburg  and  thence  to 
Tiumen.  Such  a  road,  should  it  be  subsequently  continued  through  Siberia  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  would,  in  my  opinion,  acquire  a  vast  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  safety  of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  Bogdanovich  was  authorized  to  make  surveys  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Yershov  through  Ekaterinburg  to 
Tiumen.  The  governor-general  of  western  Siberia,  Adjutant-General 
Khruschov,  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  in  1869  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  x)ointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  railway  to 
connect  Nizhni-Novgorod,  Kazan,  and  Tiumen. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  question  of  building  a  Siberian  railway 
had  settled  into  three  sharply  defined  routes.  All  three  were  to  begin 
at  Perm  and  end,  the  first  and  third  at  Tiumen,  and  the  second  at 
Bielozersk  and  the  Tobol  Eiver.  The  first  of  tliese  routes  was  named 
the  northern,  the  second  the  middle,  and  the  third  the  southern.  After 
further  consideration  by  the  Government,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
build  only  part  of  the  line  projected,  namely,  a  road  to  join  Kama  with 
the  Tobol  River,  a  distance  of  700  versts. 

Surveys  were  made  in  1872, 1873,  and  1874  by  the  Government,  and 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  three  principal  routes:  (1)  Kineshma, 
Yiatka,  Perm,  and  Ekaterinburg,  933  versts;  (2)  Nizhni-Novgorod, 
Kazan,  Krasnoufimsk,  and  Ekaterinburg,  1,172  versts;  and  (3)  Alatyr, 
Ufa,  and  Oheliabinsk,  1,173  versts.  The  committee  of  imperial  minis- 
ters, after  examination,  decided,  in  1875,  to  favor  the  Siberian  Railway 
from  Nizhni-Novgorod  along  the  Volga  to  Kazan,  Ekaterinburg,  and 
Tiumen. 

About  the  same  time  a  petition  was  started  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  Vladivostok  to  I^ake  Khanko,  which,  however,  owing  to  the 
difficult  position  of  the  imperial  finances,  was  postponed  for  further 
consideration.    The  Government  continued  to  interest  itself  in  the 


'l  ver8t==0.663  mile. 
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enlargement  of  the  general  system  of  railways  which  liad  reached 
Orenberg  in  1877.  The  following  year  the  Ural  Railroad  was  opened, 
and  in  1880  the  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Volga,  named  in  honor  of 
the  Emx)eror  Alexander  II,  was  completed.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
an  imperial  nkase  was  signed  for  the  constmction  of  a  road  between 
Ekaterinburg  and  Tinmen. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1880,  the  engineer  Ostrovsky 
suggested  a  through  line  across  Siberia,  which  almost  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  Great  Siberian  Eailway  as  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. In  1890^  a  special  commission  was  formed  under  the  Imperial 
Minister  Vyshnegradsky,  looking  to  the  construction  of  this  railway 
by  foreign  capital.  Several  Americans,  together  with  other  foreigners, 
thought  seriously  of  forming  a  company  for  the  construction  of  this 
road,  but  capitalists  abroad  hesitated  to  invest  the  money  requisite  for 
such  a  mammoth  undertaking.  A  change  in  the  imperial  ministry 
soon  after  placed  Serge  Witte,  former  director  of  the  department  of 
railways,  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  Minister  Witte  took 
the  stand  that  work  upon  the  Great  Siberian  Eailway  should  begin  at 
once,  and  that  the  road  should  be  constructed  by  Russian  capital  and 
Russian  engineers.  Accordingly,  on  February  21, 1891,  by  direct  order 
of  the  treasury,  this  plan  was  laid  before  the  Emperor  for  approval. 
On  March  17, 1891,  in  the  name  of  the  Czarewich,  the  question  of  con- 
structing the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  as  suggested  by  the  present 
minister  of  finance,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  imperial 
rescript  was  promulgated  personally  by  the  Czarewich  on  May  12,  in 
Vladivostok,  and  His  Imperial  Highess  laid  the  first  stone  of  this 
mighty  work,  destined  to  take  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  the 
important  enterprises  of  the  expiring  century. 

The  work  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  consisted  of  the 
western  Siberian  section,  from  Gheliabinsk  to  the  River  Obi  (1,238 
versts  in  length),  and  of  the  middle  Siberian  section,  from  the  Obi  to 
Irkutsk  (1,754  versts),  together  with  the  completion  of  the  Yladivostok- 
Grafskaya  section,  now  nearly  finished,  and  the  building  of  a  line  to 
connect  the  Siberian  Railway  with  the  Ural  mines.  The  second 
included  the  sections  from  Grafskaya  to  Khabarovka  (347  versts),  and 
from  the  station  Mysovskaya,  the  commencement  of  the  line  on  the 
other  side  of  Baikal,  to  Sretensk  (1,009  versts).  The  third  included  the 
building  of  the  Gircumbaikal  road  (292  versts),  and  the  line  from  Sre- 
tensk to  Khabarovka  (2,000  versts).  The  first  is  under  contract  to  be 
completed  not  later  than  1900.  This  order  of  construction  and  divi- 
sion of  the  work  was  approved  by  imperial  ukase  on  December  10, 1892. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  TECHNICAL  FEATURES. 

From  Gheliabinsk  to  Kurgan  the  road  departs  from  the  straight  line 
only  when  necessary  to  avoid  local  obstructions,  such  as  lakes,  marshes, 
and  deep  vaUeys.    Farther  on,  it  passes  through  Petropavlovsk  to 
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Omsk,  still  adhering,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  a  straight  line,  and  when 
5  versts  from  Omsk,  it  crosses  the  Irtysh  on  a  brfdge  2,100  feet  long. 
Thence,  the  road  leads  across  Barabinsk  steppe  through  the  govern- 
ments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  through  the  town  of  Kainsk,  and  when 
nearing  the  village  of  Krivoschekov,  it  crosses  the  Obi  on  a  bridge  2,800 
feet  long  at  verst  1,325. 

The  section  from  Cheliabinsk  to  the  Obi  runs,  in  general,  through  a 
very  productive  soil  of  chernoziom,  while  the  climate  is  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  cereals.  Through  the  entire  length  of  the  road,  as  far 
as  Obi,  there  are  no  serious  difdculties  in  the  way  of  construction. 
The  spanning  of  four  large  rivers,  however — ^namely,  the  Tobol,  Ishim, 
Irtysh,  and  Obi — requires  the  construction  of  earthworks  and  bridges. 
Because  of  the  evenness  of  the  surface,  gradients  are  not  greater  than 
0.0074  and  the  radii  of  the  curves  are  1,760  feet. 

After  crossing  the  Obi,  the  road  leads  through  a  hilly  country  and 
crosses  five  large  rivers — the  Obi,  Tom,  Yaya,  Kiya,  and  Chulym. 
Nevertheless,  the  gradients  are  limited  to  0.008  and  the  radii  of  the 
curves  to  1,750  feet.  From  Achinsk  to  Irkutsk,  a  distance  of  1,191 
versts,  the  country  becomes  mountainous,  and  the  road  crosses  two 
large  rivers,  the  Chulym  and  Yenisei,  and  several  of  their  tributaries. 
It  IS  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  Siberian  rivers  run  from  south  to 
north,  and  therefore  the  line  must  intersect  them  at  their  summit 
levels.  These  levels  of  the  branches  of  the  Altai,  Oremiachevsk, 
Yeniseisk,  and  Sayansk  chains  are  high  and  narrow,  and,  consequently 
the  line  from  Achinsk  to  l^izhneoudinsk  and  from  Uktouisk  was  plan. 
ned  with  gradients  of  0.015  and  with  curves  of  1.050  to  1,000  feet 
Through  this  country,  therefore,  the  topographical  conditions  make  the 
construction  of  the  roadbed  very  expensive,  the  embankments  some- 
times reaching  70  feet  in  height. 

The  road  crosses  the  Yenisei  at  verst  2,049,  on  a  bridge  3,150 
feet  long.  The  highest  point  of  this  section  is  at  verst  1,976,  between 
the  Little  Ibruil  and  the  Little  Kemchug,  where  it  is  784  feet  above 
the  Eiver  Chulym  and  959  feet  above  the  Yenisei.  After  crossing  the 
Yenisei,  the  road  winds  along  the  heights  near  Krasnoyarsk,  and 
begins  to  climb  the  summit  level,  first  along  the  Berezovka  Biver  and 
thence  along  the  valley  of  the  Sitik,  reaching  its  highest  point  at  verst 
2,116.  It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  several  tributaries  of  the  Berezovka 
and  the  Sitik  by  numerous  bridges.  The  length  of  this  ascent  is  67 
versts,  and  eighty-two  bridges  and  pipes  are  necessitated.  After  pass- 
ing the  town  of  Kansku,  the  line  crosses  the  Eiver  Kan  on  a  bridge  1,400 
feet  long.  From  Mzhneoudinsk  to  Uktouisk,  the  road  runs  through  a 
more  level  country,  crossing  the  rivers  Uda,  on  abridge  1,060 feet  long, 
the  lya,  on  abridge  700  feet  long,  and  the  Oka,  on  a  bridge  875  feet  long, 
the  latter  at  verst  2,830,  and  passing  several  summit  levels  between 
these  rivers.  From  the  Eiver  Oka,  the  line  passes  across  the  country 
to  Polovina  station,  at  verst  2,968,  where  the  technical  features  are 
those  of  mountainous  sections.    From  Polovina  station  to  Irkutsk,  the 
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line  is  more  level,  having  to  cross  only  the  rivers  Belaya  and  Maltinka. 
The  Irkutsk  station  is  fixed  at  verst  3,065, 4  versts  from  the  ferry  across 
the  Angara  on  the  overland  road  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk  and  opposite 
the  town  itself. 

From  Irkutsk,  the  road  wends  its  way  to  Lake  Baikal,  whose  shore 
it  follows  for  162  versts,  as  far  as  the  station  of  Mysovsk.  Farther  on, 
at  verst  3,112,  the  valley  of  the  Irkut  takes  the  form  of  a  mountain  path 
through  which  the  road  will  be  hung  in  cuttings  of  the  overhanging 
granite  crags.  At  verst  3,146,  because  of  the  steepness  and  windings 
of  the  River  Irkut,  where  the  line  crosses  the  Zyrkyzunsk  chain,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  construct  a  tunnel  8,330  feet  long,  which  will  be 
bored  with  one  continuous  incline.  The  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  from  the  Kultushnaya  to  the  Bystraya,  3,212  versts  from 
Gheliabinsk,  is  continuous.  From  verst  3,212,  the  road  winds  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  doing  so  crosses  and  pierces  the 
branches  of  the  mountain  chains  leading  to  the  lake. 

In  consequence  of  these  topographical  features,  the  Irkutsk-Mysovsk 
section  has  been  estimated  to  cost  about  4,772,000  rubles.'  The  country 
through  which  this  section  passes  is  entirely  barren,  except  the  town 
of  Irkutsk  and  some  settlements  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  From 
Mysovsk  Harbor  the  line  follows  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then  the  line 
of  the  River  Selenga,  which  it  crosses  on  a  bridge  3,1 85  feet  long.  From 
this  point  ft  passes  into  the  Valley  of  Uda,  and  thence  along  the  Eiver 
Pogromnaya.  It  then  enters  the  Vitimsk  plateau,  winding  along  the 
Biver  Domna,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lena  system.  Passing  the 
summit  level  between  these  rivers,  the  line  climbs  the  eastern  slope  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Yablonovoi  chain,  which  serves  as  the  sum- 
mit level  of  the  basins  of  the  Lena  and  the  Amour;  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Northern  and  Pacific  oceans.  From  this  point  the  road  descends, 
and  winds  round  the  hilly  side  of  the  town  of  Chita,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kiver  Shilka,  to  Sretensk.  Because  of  the  topographical  difficulties, 
the  Mysovsk-Sretensk  section  will  cost  8,859,000  rubles. 

The  continuation  of  the  Siberian  Eailway  from  Sretensk  will  be  along 
the  valleys  of  the  Shilka  and  Amour,  probably  crossing  the  latter  on 
a  bridge  8,400  feet  long  at  verst  6,350.  The  building  of  this  branch 
will  be  subject  to  topographical  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Mysovsk-Sretensk  system.  After  crossing  the  Amour,  the  line  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Ussuri,  on  the  border  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  em- 
pires, a  distance  of  400  versts.  There  are  several  large  bridges  planned 
to  cross  the  Khor,  Bikin,  and  Iman  rivers.  The  road  comes  out  of  the 
valley  of  Suyfun  River  and  passes  along  the  shores  of  the  Ouglov  and 
Amour  gulfs,  terminating  at  Vladivostok,  the  station  being  on  the  Bay 
of  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  total  length  of  the  Siberian  Railway  from  Cheliabinsk  to  Vladi- 
vostok is  7,083  versts  (4,696  miles)  on  the  main  line  alone. 


*  1  ruble =50  cents. 
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For  purposes  of  superintendence,  the  work  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  viz:  The  western  Siberian,  from  Gheliabinsk  to  Obi  (1,328 
versts);  the  central  Siberian,  from  Obi  to  Irkutsk  (1,754  versts);  the 
Baikal  circuit,  from  Irkutsk  to  the  pier  of  Mysovsk,  on  Lake  Baikal 
(292  versts);  the  Transbaikal,  from  Mysovsk  pier  to  Sretensk  (1,009 
versts) ;  the  Amour  section,  from  Sretensk  to  Khabarovka  (2,000  verst«) ; 
the  North  Ussuri,  from  Khabarovka  to  Grafsk  (347  versts);  the  South 
Ussuri,  from  Grafsk  to  Vladivostok  (382  versts);  total,  7,112  versts 
(4,715  miles),  including  the  branches  to  the  principal  rivers  intersecting 
the  main  line. 

A  table  giving  the  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
Bailway,  not  including,  however,  all  the  expenses  which  this  enterprise 
will  entail,  is  given  herewith.  It  is  tiie  intention  to  institute  a  number 
of  auxiliary  measures  in  connection  with  the  road,  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  economical  conditions  and  the  greater  prosperity 
of  Siberia.  For  examj^le,  to  construct  a  branch  line  between  the  Sibe- 
rian and  the  Ural  railways  in  the  interest  of  the  Ural  Metallurgical 
Works,  and  to  build  river  wharves  and  construct  branch  lines  to  them; 
to  improve  the  Siberian  rivers ;  to  develop  steam  navigation  on  the  river 
systems  intersecting  the  road;  to  establish  a  route  through  the  North- 
ern Ocean  to  the  mouths  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei;  to  assist  colonization 
along  the  line;  to  encourage  iron  works  to  be  established  in  Siberia 
along  the  railway;  to  equip  and  send  out  geological  expeditions  for 
studying  the  country,  and  to  make  exhaustive  researches  in  the  Amour 
tract.  To  carry  out  these  auxiliary  enterprises  during  the  time  allotted 
for  the  completion  of  the  first  section,  14,000,000  rubles  have  been  set 
apart.  Requisite  sums  will  also  be  appropriated  for  similar  improve- 
ments in  the  districts  of  the  other  sections.  These  expenses  will  be 
very  great,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  give  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  outlay.  All  this  is  exclusive  of  the  estimated  cost  of  tlie  Great 
Siberian  Railway,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

JEstimaie  of  the  cost  of  the  Great  Siberian  liailtoay. 
[Ah  ])nbliahed  by  the  ministry  of  flnanco.] 


CbeliabinBk  to 
Obi  (1,328  vi»rsta.) 


ClaAH  of  work. 


Total 
coat. 


Per 
verat. 


Obi  to  Irkiitak 

(1,754  verata). 


Irkutsk  to  My-  |  Myaovsk  to  Sre- 
aovak  (292  verota).  teD8k(l,009\-«nti^ 


TotAl 
coat. 


Per 
verat. 


Total 
coat. 


Per 
verat. 


I 


Total 
oost. 


3,389  5,525,115 
6, 464 11, 550. 900, 
6,08910,691.950 


1.  .'>78 
743 
427 

3,150 
6, 585 
6,096 


Rubles.     Ruble*.    RubUi.     Rublex. 

Expropriation  of  land 387. 857  292      299, 727          171 

Making  the  track 5,845.144  4,401,12,909,873,      7.360 

Conatruction  worka 8, 932, 135  6, 726|  18, 544, 912       9, 738 

Laying  the  line 3, 923, 854  2, 9,551  4, 464, 685       2, 545 

Appurtenancoaof  theline.,      176,140  133i      257,701           147 

Telegraph 367,773  2771      368,074          204 

Biiildinga  along  the  line. . .       709, 360  534       849, 227,          484 

station  buildings 12. 012, 500  1, 516  2, 767, 225 

Water  aiipply '      617,840  4a5   1,304,19.5; 

Station  appurtenancea 659,050,  496,      748,955 

Adniiniatrati  veand  nnforc- 

Been  expenaea l  4,  .500,  570 

Kails  and  faateninga 8, 583, 922 

Rolling  atock  and  workmen .    8, 086, 700 
Carriage  of  raila,  fasten- 
ings, etc 2,558,634 

Total ,47, 361 ,  479^  35, 662  73, 272, 898     42, 070  22, 310, 820 


RubUe. 

48,970 

7,198,844 

7, 116, 950 

742, 049 

36,675 

.  70,201 

196,860 

557,300 

178, 730 

197,150 

1,510.575 
1, 867, 108 
1,671,730! 


Rubles. 

168 

24,654 

24,374. 

2,54l| 

126; 

241' 

674, 

1,906' 

612 

6761 


Ruble$. 
501, 095 
13,287,808 

9, 869, 032 

2, 931, 002 
168,523 
242,106 
687,400 

1, 867, 460 
638,200 
734,110 


Per 
vent. 


1,926   5,000,359       2,851       917,678 


5,174.  5,410,800 
6,3iM;  6,442,416. 
5,725!  6,614,345 

8,14316,063,916!      5,019 


RutAe*. 

13.120 

9,782 

2.906 

167 

240 

583 

1.851 

632 

728 

.\362 
6,385 
5,564 


76,40763,300,763 


52,834 
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Estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Great  Siberian  Bailtoay — Continued 
[As  published  by  the  miniBtry  of  finance.] 


Class  of  work. 


Sretenak  to  Kha* 

barovka  (2,000 

versta). 


Total  cost. 


Expropriation  of  land... 

Making  the  track 

Construction  M-orks 

Laying  the  lino 

Appurtenances  of  the 
line 

Telegraph 

Bailainffs  along  the  line . 

Station  onildings 

Water  supply 

Station  appurtenances. . . 

Administrative  and  un- 
foreseen expennes 

Rails  and  fastenings 

KoUing  stock  and  vr ork- 
men 

Carriage  of  rails,  fasten- 
lugs,  etc 


Total 


Rubles. 

1.000,000 
28, 000, 000 
30. 000, 000 

6, 000, 000 

320,000 
480,000 
1,000,000 
3, 600, 000 
1.200,000 
1, 400, 000 

11, 000, 000 
12, 765, 528 

11,223,655 

9,566,652 


117, 555, 835 


Per 
verst. 


Khabarovka  to 

Grafsk  (347 

versts). 


Total 
cost. 


Per 
verst. 


Grafsk  to  Yladi- 

Tostok  (382 

versts). 


Total 
cost. 


Total  cost  (7,112 
versts). 


Rubles.  I  JRublet.  \  Rubles. 

500  76, 000          219 

14,000  4,582,353     13,206 

15,000  3,320.712       9,570 

3,000'  1.344,325<      3,874 


160 
240! 
500' 
1,800 
6001 
700 

5,500 
6,383' 


86,  722< 

104, 252, 

314, 400, 

881, 250 

249, 660! 

248.  5001 

I 

2,002,1251 

2. 254, 200 


250 

300< 

906i 

2.542| 

7201 
700l 


Rtibles. 

247,604 
1, 712, 806 
2, 657, 280 
1, 189, 760, 

62,270 
118, 420 
218, 375 
1,170,150, 
316, 750, 
398,  lOOi 


5,7001  2,908,336 
6,496<  2,443,851 


5.612   1,917,670       5.526'  1,359,200 


Per 

verst. 


Rubles.  I 

649| 

9, 724 I 

6,960| 

3. 116, 

163 
310 
572 

3, 065| 
830 

1,043 

7,613 
6,401 


Total  cost. 


Rubles. 

2, 561, 889 
75, 486, 828' 
78,441,9211 
20, 395, 675 

2.108,031 
1,740.880 
3,  875, 682 
12, 856, 575 
4, 505, 375 
4, 857,  521 

32,907,925 
45, 565, 250! 


Per 
verst. 


Rubles. 

360 

10. 614 

11, 030 

2,896 

156 
245 
545 
1,808 
633 
617 

4,620 
6,456 


3,563  40,321,0651   5,703 


4, 783  1, 355, 713'   3, 907   858, 113   2, 248  25, 385,  865.   3, 560 


58, 778 18, 738, 682'  54, 002 17, 661, 051 


46,275  350,210,4821  49,242 

I         I 


PEOGBESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  Cheliabinsk-Omsk  line  is  fast  nearing  completion.  The  middle 
Siberian  section,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  in  189»S,  is  now 
well  uuder  way.  The  ministry  of  ways  of  communication  hopes  to 
finish  the  Ussuri  line  before  the  term  fixed,  that  is,  before  the  autumn 
of  1894.  The  condition  of  the  work  on  October  1, 1893,  was,  in  general, 
as  follows : 

On  the  first  section  of  the  line,  from  Gheliabinsk  to  Omsk,  which  was 
begun  in  1892,  80  per  cent  of  the  roadbed  is  completed.  During  the 
period  from  May  20  to  October  1,  28  bridges  were  constructed  on  the 
same  section,  rails  laid  down  for  240  versts,  and  telegraph  commuuica* 
tion  opened  up  to  the  town  of  Omsk. 

On  the  second  section  of  the  Western  Siberian  line  751,100  cubic  feet 
more  of  earthwork  were  handled,  3  station  buildings  constructed,  and 
all  the  necessary  materials  prepared. 

On  the  first  section  of  the  Middle  Siberian  Railway,  from  Obi  to 
Krasnoyarsk,  final  surveys  have  been  made  on  300  versts,  and  the 
remainder  are  now  under  the  engineers,  833,000  cubic  feet  of  earth- 
work were  handled  during  the  summer  months,  20,000  railway  ties  were 
X)repared,  and  210,000  poods^  of  rails  received. 

On  the  Ussuri  line  telegraphic  communication  has  been  arranged  for 
a  distance  of  377  versts — two  wires  for  141  versts  and  one  wire  for  236 
versts.  The  construction  of  station  buildings  is  now  practically  com- 
I)leted,  and  the  roadbed  is  nearly  finished.  Furthermore,  22  locomo- 
tives and  368  cars  and  platforms  have  been  brought  to  this  line.    Since 


1  pood  =  36  pounds. 
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November  2, 1893,  the  transportation  of  passenger  and  merchandise 
cars  has  been  began  between  the  stations  of  Yladivostok  and  Kicholsk, 
distance  of  101  versts. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  existing  Bussian  railways  and  to 
the  constmction  of  new  lines,  the  demands  for  rails  have  greatly 
increased  at  all  the  rail-rolling  mills  of  European  Enssia.  Therefore  the 
constmction  of  new  mills  is  very  desirable,  especially  in  Siberia.  None 
of  the  mills  now  existing  in  that  country  are  able  to  turn  out  the  nec- 
essary quantity  of  rails  for  a  certain  x>eriod.  Therefore,  the  proposition 
of  the  Bogoslovsk  metallurgical  district  to  build  a  rail-rolling  mill  Iia43 
been  accepted,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Czar,  by  the  committee  of  the 
Siberian  Railway.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  construction 
of  the  above-mentioned  mill  will  in  nowise  be  prejudicial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rail-rolling  industry  in  Siberia,  as  the  5,000,000  x>oods  of 
rail  which  the  Begoslovsk  mill  has  contracted  to  manufacture  will  be 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  Siberian  Bailway.  The  prices 
,of  rails  fixed  by  the  Bogoslovsk  mill  are  moderate.  During  1892,  raUs 
were  ordered  at  the  following  prices  per  pood,  without  delivery:  At 
the  Poutilov  works,  1.70  rubles;  at  the  Demidov  works,  1.58  rubles;  at 
the  South  Dnieprovsk  works,  1.66  rubles;  and  at  the  Novo-Bossisk 
works,  1.76  rubles.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  management  of  the  Bogoslovsk  district  (1.58  rubles  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  1.76  rubles  with  delivery  at  Krivoschekovo)  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  prices  are  lower  than  at  the  other  factories.  Furthermere,  the 
ministry  of  ways  of  communication  had  the  management  of  the  Bogos- 
lovsk district  make  a  deduction  of  1  kopeck  per  pood  on  the  prices 
fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  rails  to  KrivoschekovO)  which,  on  the 
whole,  makes  a  rebate  of  50,000  rubles.  Independently  of  this,  the 
management  of  the  Bogoslovsk  works  has  contracted  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  rais  besides  those  ordered  to  replace  such  s^  may 
become  worn  out  during  the  first  ten  years. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  raised  in  1893  by  the  committee  of  the 
Great  Siberian  Eailway  was  the  proposition  to  construct  a  temporary 
railway  between  Irkutsk  and  Listvinichnaya,  a  station  on  the  western 
border  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  to  organize  regular  steam  transportation 
on  that  lake,  in  order  to  join,  by  means  of  uninterrupted  steam  commu- 
nication, the  Middle  Siberian  with  the  Transbaikal  Bailway.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  scheme  is  especiaUy  desirable,  as  the  construction  of  the 
Gircumbaikal  line,  belonging  to  the  third  portion  of  the  work,  will  not 
be  finished  in  the  near  fixture,  and  as  the  construction  of  the  temporary 
line  between  Irkutsk  and  the  Listvinichnaya,  a  distance  of  80  versts,  on 
an  even  surface,  and  the  establishment  of  steam  service  on  Lake  Baikal 
wiU  not  involve  great  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  completion  of 
this  enterprise,  especially  after  the  construction  of  the  railway  line  to 
Irkutsk,  will  be  of  great  importance  during  the  building  of  the  Trans- 
baikal line,  as  it  will  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  necessary 
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materials.    Furthermore,  it  will  form  a  convenient  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Middle  Siberian  and  the  Transbaikal  lines.    In  winter, 
when  the  steamship  communication  will  have  to  be  suspended,  pas- 
sengers can  be  transported  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other  on 
sledges.    Lake  Baikal  is  from  35  to  40  versts  across  at  that  point,  so 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  lay  down  a  narrow  railroad  on  the  ice. 
Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  the  Czar  has  sanctioned  the 
building  of  this  temporary  line,  and  it  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 
The  Middle  Siberian  Railway  will  be  completed,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  minister  of  ways  of  communication,  in  1898 — two  years 
earlier  than  was  first  anticipated.    At  the  beginning  it  was  thought 
that  rails,  all  necessary  materials,  and  workmen  could  be  brought 
from  European  Eussia  to  one  point  only — that  is,  to  the  port  of  Kri- 
voschekovo,  on  the  Obi,  and  from  there  the  laying  down  of  the  rails 
was  to  begin.    Closer  investigation  has  shown  that  the  rails  and  mate- 
rials can  be  transported  also  by  the  rivers  Chulym  and  Angara,  and 
therefore  rails  can  be  laid  down  at  the  same  time  at  Achinsk,  Krasnoy- 
arsk, and  Irkutsk.    Besides,  it  was  first  supposed  that  workmen  could  be 
had  only  from  European  Eussia,  but  it  turns  out  that  the  local  workmen 
from  all  parts  of  Siberia  are  seeking  work  in  great  numbers.    Owing 
to  all  these  facts,  the  construction  of  the  whole  of  the  above-named 
railway  will  be  accomplished  in  1898.    The  Achinsk- Krasnoyarsk  sec- 
tion, 175  versts  long,  will  be  completed  in  1895;  and  in  1896,  instead  of 
1897,  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Krasnoyarsk,  and  at  the  same 
time  from  Irkutsk,  will  be  begun. 

The  construction  of  the  Transbaikal  Eailway  will  be  begun  in  1895, 
before  European  Eussia  and  Irkutsk  are  joined  by  rail.  Therefore, 
supplies  for  the  Transbaikal  Eailway  are  now  under  contract. 

The  construction  of  a  cement  factory  in  the  Transbaikal  will  prob- 
ably be  decided  upon  and  promptly  undertaken,  thus  saving  a  heavy 
expense  in  transportation.  In  view  of  this  the  minister  of  ways  of 
communication  has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  soil  of  the  Trans. 
baikal  region.  For  this  investigation  the  committee  of  the  Siberian 
Railway  proposes  to  give  8,000  rubles  out  of  the  suras  appropriated  for 
aaxiliary  enterprises. 

Oil  the  first  section  of  the  Western  Siberian  Eailway,  from  Chelia- 
binsk  to  Kurgan,  a  distance  of  240  versts,  trains  began  to  run  on 
December  3, 1893,  transporting  also  cargoes  belonging  to  private  per- 
sons, but  only  in  the  direction  from  Kurgan  to  Cheiiabinsk,  as  all  the 
trains  from  this  point  to  the  east  are  loaded  exclusively  with  railroad 
supplies  necessary  for  the  further  construction  of  the  Western  Siberain 
Railway.  According  to  information  given  by  the  minister  of  ways  of 
communication,  1,000  rubles  are  daily  earned  from  the  operation  of  the 
section  from  Cheiiabinsk  to  Kurgan,  and  600  rubles  from  the  temporary 
movement  of  merchandise  and  passenger  trains,  opened  on  November 
2j  1893,  on  the  IJssuri  line  between  the  stations  Vladivostok  and  Nicho- 
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laevsk,  a  distance  of  101  verstvS.  On  the  station  of  Kevelskaya,  situ- 
ated at  verst  146,  and  the  station  of  Chernigovka,  situated  at  verstl84 
of  the  Ussuri  line,  the  movement  of  trains  for  transiK)rtiug  materials 
and  private  cargoes  began  on  January  20, 1894.  Thus,  on  the  Ussuri 
line  trains  are  running  now  over  a  distance  of  184  versts.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1, 1894,  137,550  poods  of  private  goods  have  been  carried  by  this 
line,  from  the  transportation  of  which  30,994  rubles  have  been  earn^. 
Herewith  is  appended  a  map  showing  the  line  of  the  Great  Sibe- 
rian Eailway  as  in  process  of  constniction.  This  map  is  taken  from 
Volume  V  of  The  Industries  of  Eussia,  recently  issued  in  Bussian  by 
the  Russian  Government  and  translated  into  English  and  edited  by  the 
undersigned.  The  reader  interested  in  the  local,  commercial,  and 
strategical  features  of  this  great  railway'  would  do  well  to  consult  the 
above-mentioned  work.  ^ 

J.  M.  Cbawpobd, 

Consul' OeiieraL 
St.  PETEBSBURa,  May  4,  1894. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  ON  THE  LINE. 

So  far,  1,400  versts  (928  miles)  of  rails  have  been  laid  on  the  Siberian 
Eailroad,  but  it  is  expected  that  2,500  versts  (1,658  miles)  will  be  laid  by 
next  winter.  It  is  calculated  that  in  1898  the  road  will  be  fully  com- 
pleted to  Irkutsk.  The  building  of  the  Siberian  Eailway  through  the 
Irkutsk-Ohavarovsk  district,  a  distance  of  about  3,500  versts  (2,321 
miles),  according  to  a  report,  will  be  very  difficult,  and  new  plans  for 
the  construction  of  that  extension  will  be  prei^ared. 

A  few  days  ago  the  ministry  of  ways  of  communication  allowed  from 
the  contingent  fund  the  sum  of  2,500,000  rubles  to  the  Tiliis  govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  Kars  Eailway. 

John  Kabel, 


St.  Petersburg,  May  29, 1895. 


Consul-General. 


FINLAND. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Finland  are  the  property  of  the  State  and  are  man- 
aged by  directors  appointed  by  the  Government.  Trains  from  the  dif- 
erent  terminal  stations  run  as  follows: 

From  Helsingfors  to  St.  Petersburg,  via  Yiborg,  twice  a  day,  morn- 
ing and  evening.    The  distance  is  441  kilometers  (274  miles),  and  the 


^Volame  V,  Industries  of  Russia,  was  published  by  the  Russiau  Qovemment  in  a 
separate  volume  in  English  entitled  Siberia  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  with 
a  preface  by  Consul-General  Crawford,  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago. 
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time  about  fourteen  hours.  Fares,  first  class,  37  Fiuuish  marks,  or 
about  $7.14^  United  States  currency;  second  class,  24  marks  ($4.80). 
The  distance  from  Helsingfors  to  Viborg  is  312  kilometers  (193.9  miles). 
Fares,  first  class,  27.50  marks  ($5.50) ;  second  class,  17.50  marks  ($3.50). 

From  Viborg  to  Imatra  Waterfall,  a  distance  of  72  kilometers  (44.74 
miles),  trains  run  every  day.  This  waterfall  is  the  largest  in  Europe. 
There  are  good  hotels  there.  Fares,  first  class,  7.20  marks  ($1.44); 
second  class,  4.70  marks  (94  cents). 

From  Helsingfors  to  Abo,  a  distance  of  275  kilometers  (170.9  miles), 
trains  run  once  a  day.  Fares,  firat  class,  24.50  marks  ($4.90);  second 
class,  16  marks  ($3.20). 

From  Helsingfors  to  Hango,  a  distance  of  207  kilometers  (128.6  miles), 
trains  run  once  a  day.  Fares,  first  class,  19  marks  ($3.80);  second 
class,  12.50  marks  ($2.50). 

From  Helsingfors  to  Uleaborg,  distance  752  kilometers  (467.2  miles), 
stopping  at  Tavastehus,  Tammerfors,  Wasa,  Jakobstad,  and  Gamla 
Karleby,  trains  run  once  a  day.  Fares,  first  class,  53  marks  ($10.60); 
second  class,  34.60  marks  ($6.92). 

From  Helsingfors  to  Kuopio,  distance  465  kilometers  (287.9  miles), 
stopping  at  St.  Michel,  trains  run  once  a  day.  Fares,  first  class,  37.90 
marks  ($7.58);  second  class,  24.60  marks  ($4.92). 

From  Yiborg  to  Sordavala,  distance  179  kilometers  (111.2  miles), 
trains  run  once  a  day.  Fares,  first  class,  16.70  marks  ($3.34) ;  second 
class,  10.90  marks  ($2.18). 

These  railways  are  all  single  track,  and  in  very  good  repair.  The 
trains  all  carry  mails. 


^  The  vice-consul  estimates  the  Finnish  mark  at  20  cents. 
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OCEAN  LINES. 


Finland  steamers  run  regularly  once  a  week  between  Hull  (England) 
and  Helsingfors,  leaving  each  port  every  Saturday  evening,  and  touch- 
ing at  Copenhagen.  The  voyage  occupies  about  four  days.  These 
steamers  carry  cargo  and  passengers.  The  rates  for  first-class  pas- 
sengers are  125  marks  ($25),  and  living  per  day  7  marks  ($1.40).  Freight 
for  heavy  goods,  12s.  6d.  ($3.03)  per  net  registered  ton,  and  for  meas- 
urement goods,  5d.  (10  cents)  per  cubic  foot.  The  steamers  are  about 
650  tons  register  and  of  1,600  indicated  horsepower. 

First-class  passenger  and  freight  steamers  are  run  regularly  between 
Stockholm,  Abo,  Hango,  Helsingfors,  Yiborg,  and  St.  Petersburg,  leav- 
ing the  terminal  ports  (Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg)  about  three 
or  four  times  a  week.  The  first-class  fares  between  Helsingfors  and 
Stockholm  are  45  marks  ($9),  and  between  Helsingfors  and  St.  Peters- 
burg 22  marks  ($4.40).  Freight  rates  are  moderate.  These  boats  carry 
mails  and  are  about  400  net  registered  tonnage,  their  average  speed 
being  12  knots  an  hour.  This  line  can  be  recommended  to  tourists  for 
cleanliness,  attendance,  and  good  table  at  cheap  rates. 

Passenger  and  freight  steamers  run  direct  between  Lubeck  and  Hel- 
singfors and  Stettin  and  Helsingfors,  touching  at  Eeval.  The  first-class 
fares  are  60  marks  ($12),  with  25  per  cent  discount  for  return  tickets. 
Freight  rates  are  moderate.  The  steamers  are  of  about  the  same  size 
and  sx>eed  as  those  running  between  Helsingfors,  Stockholm,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

/  COASTWISE  LINES. 

Passenger  steamers,  at  moderate  rates,  run  from  Helsingfors  along 
the  Finnish  coast  as  far  north  as  Uleaborg,  touching  at  every  principal 
port  on  the  way.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  tourist 
route  for  passenger  steamers  along  the  Saima  Canal,  beginning  at 
Yiborg  and  ending  at  Kuopio,  connecting  the  numerous  lakes  in  that 
district.  There  are,  besides,  small  passenger  steamers  plying  on  the 
lakes  in  other  districts.  There  is  also  regular  communication  once  a 
month  between  Finland  and  several  of  the  Mediterranean  and  French 
Ijorts. 

All  these  steamers  belong  to  share  companies,  and  are  managed  by 

their  respective  directors. 

Herman  Donneb, 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul, 
Hblsingfobs,  June  25^  1894. 
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NORW^AY. 

Christiania;  the  capital  and  the  most  populoas  city  of  Norway,  where 
this  consulatb  is  located,  is  the  center  of  the  commerce  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  lines  of  traflBc.  From  here,  communication  with  many  foreig^n 
countries,  and  numerous  places  on  the  coast  line  of  the  country  itself, 
is  regularly  kept  up  with  comfortable  steamships,  which  are  seldom 
impeded  by  ice.  Ghristiania  is  the  center  of  the  railway  lines,  which 
radiate  in  different  directions  and  connect  this  seat  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  higher  education  of  the  country  with  the  inland  dis- 
tricts and  the  sister  Kingdom  of  Sweden. 

OCEAN   LINES. 

(1)  Ghristianior America. — At  present  no  direct  line  under  the  Nor- 
wegian flag  connecting  this  country  with  American  ports  exists.  A 
regular  line  between  the  port  of  Bergen  and  New  York,  which  was 
started  about  fifteen  years  ago,  chiefly  for  carrying  emigrants,  was  dis- 
continued when  the  emigration  fell  off',  but  the  vessels  of  the  Danish 
Thingvalla  Line,  which  ply  fortnightly  between  Copenhagen  and  New 
York,  have,  during  the  last  decade,  regularly  called  at  Ghristiania  and 
at  Christiansand,  and  have,  besides  transporting  the  bulk  of  the  Nor. 
wegian  emigrants,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  Norwegian  trade 
with  the  United  States.  As  these  steamers,  whose  average  passage  is 
fifteen  days,  belong  to  a  company  in  Copenhagen,  I  presume  that  the 
consul  at  that  port  has  reported  on  their  number,  force,  etc.  The  rates 
for  passengers  from  this  port  to  New  York  are  225  kroner  ($54.30),  and 
for  freight  from  16  to  20  shillings  (13.80  to  $4,860)  per  ton. 

(2)  Ghristiania- Hnll. — Wilson  Line  (British);  weekly  sailings  to 
Hull,  via  Christiansand,  in  about  forty-eight  hours;  distance  from 
this  port  to  Christiansand,  fifteen  hours;  fare  to  Hull,  £4  ($19.47); 
food  not  included. 

(3)  Ghristiania- London. — Wilson  Line  (British);  weekly  via  Chris- 
tiansand, in  about  seventy- two  hours;  fare,  £4  ($19.47). 

(4)  GhristianiaNewcastle  upon  Tyne, — Lloyd's  steamers  (2),  of  about 
700  tons,  belonging  to  a  Norwegian  company;  weekly  sailings,  and 
calling  at  Laurvig  and  Arendal  in  Norway;  passage,  sixty  hours;  fare, 
45  kroner  ($12.06). 

(5)  Ghristiania- Or angemouth. — A  Norwegian  line  of  two  steamers  of 
about  1,000  tons;  make  the  run  in  sixty  hours,  calling  at  Tonsberg, 
Arendal,  Christiansand,  and  Egersund;  fare,  £2  10s.  ($12.17). 

(6)  Ghristiania- Hamburg. — Sonden^eldske  Norwegian  Steamship 
Company;  weekly  sailings;  four  steamers,  calling  at  Arendal  and 
Christiansand;  average  passage,  fifty  hours;  fare,  without  food,  30 
kroner  ($8.04). 
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(7)  Chrifftiania  Bremen. — Sondenfjeldske  Norwegian  Steamsliip  Com- 
pany; weekly  sailings,  chiefly  for  freight;  fare,  without  food,  30  kroner 
(88.04). 

(8)  ChristianiaSavre, — Sondenfjeldske  Norwegian  Steamship  Com- 
pany; fortnightly  sailings;  average  passage,  seventy- two  hours;  fare, 
without  food,  80  kroner  ($21.44). 

(9)  Christiania- Antwerp. — Ostlandske  Lloyds  (Norwegian company); 
two  steamers;  weekly  sailings,  calling  at  Arendal  and  Christiansand; 
average  passage,  fifty  hours;  fare,  without  food,  45  kroner  ($12.06). 

(10)  Christiania- Copenhagen. — The  United  Danish  Steamship  Com- 
pany run,  during  the  summer  months,  a  semiweekly  line  of  two  large 
steamers,  chiefly  for  passengers;  passage,  twenty-four  hours;  calling 
at  Gothenburg;  rate  of  passage,  28  kroner  ($7.50).  A  steamer  belong- 
ing to  this  company  runs  weekly  between  Christiania  and  Copenhagen, 
via  Fredrikshavn,  Jutland. 

(11)  Christiansand- Frederilcshavn. — A  triweekly  regular  line  (Norwe- 
gian), with  one  steamer,  subventioned  by  the  Norwegian  Government 
for  carrying  mails  to  the  Danish  Jutland;  passage,  ten  hours,  corre- 
sponding with  the  railway  trains  between  Hamburg  and  Fredrikshavn ; 
fare,  15  kroner  ($4.02). 

(12)  Christiania- Stockholm. — Sodra  Sverige  Line  (Swedish),  with  two 
steamers;  weekly  sailings,  calling  at  Gothenburg,  Helsingborg,  Lands- 
krona,  Malmo,  Tstad,  Carlshamn,  Eonneby,  Carlskrona,  and  Kalmar; 
l)assage,  about  four  days;  fare,  without  food,  40  kroner  ($10.72). 

(13)  Christiania-Oothenbiirg. — Three  coaj^t  liners  (Swedish),  plying 
between  the  two  ports  four  times  a  week,  in  about  sixteen  hours,  dur- 
ing the  open  season;  distance,  150  miles;  fare,  16  kroner  ($4.28). 

(14)  Christiania-Bergen^  Drontheim^  etc, — The  Bergenski  and  the  Nor- 
deutjelvski  Steamship  companies,  with  twenty-two  and  nineteen  steam- 
ers, respectively,  keep  up  a  regular,  almost  daily,  communication  during 
the  whole  year  along  the  southern  and  western  coast  of  Norway,  car- 
rying mail,  passengers,  and  goods  between  the  smaller  ports ;  distance, 
Christiania  to  Bergen,  400  miles;  average  passage,  sixty  hours;  fare, 
36.80  kroner  ($9.85),  without  food. 

Other  local  lines,  with  excellent  and  quick  steamers,  keep  up  con. 
stant  communication  between  the  two  principal  ports  of  Norway — 
Christiania  and  Bergeu^-calling  at  Laurvig,  Kraziro,  Arendal,  Chris- 
tiansand. and  Stavanger,  besides  other  smaller  ports. 

LAKES  AND   CANALS. 

Norway  has  no  navigable  rivers,  but  has  a  great  number  of  lakes 
navigated  by  comfortable  steamers.  Of  the  lakes  may  be  mentioned 
the  Miosen  Lake,  the  RandsQord,  and  Nordsjo,  in  the  district  of  Telle- 
marken,  where  a  system  of  canals  and  locks  lately  finished  connect  the 
lakes  of  the  inland  districts  with  the  sea.  These  canals,  which  have 
cost  about  $1,000,000,  are  controlled  by  the  Government,  while  the 
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Steeiis  Gaual,  which  couiiects  the  sea  near  Fredrikshald  and  the  Swe- 
dish frontier  with  the  lake  of  Glieren^  is  uuder  the  control  of  a  company 
of  shareholders. 

RAILWAYS. 

Norway  can  boast  of  only  1,600  kilometers  (994  miles)  of  railways, 
all  single  track,  and  most  of  them  narrow  gauge,  l^ew  lines  are,  how- 
ever, being  built,  and  the  legislature  has  lately  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  some  important  and  long  discussed  lines  across  the  moun- 
tains, to  connect  the  western  with  the  eastern  districts  of  the  country, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000,000. 

The  Norwegian  railways  are  controlled  by  the  Government,  with  the 
exception  of  the  so-called  Norwegian  Trunk  Railway,  between  Christi- 
ania  and  the  lake  of  Miosen,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  This  rail- 
way, the  first  one  in  this  country,  was  built  about  forty  years  ago,  by 
English  engineers,  and  partly  with  British  capital,  and  has  since  been 
controlled  by  a  combined  board  of  directors  representing  the  Nor- 
wegian and  the  British  shareholders.  The  other  principal  railway  liue^ 
within  this  consular  districts  are  the  following : 

Ghristiania  to  Troudhjem,  562  kilometers  (349  miles) ;  principal  sta- 
tions, Hamar  and  Roros.  The  fast  trains  run  the  distance  in  about 
seventeen  hours. 

Ghristiania  to  Frederikshald  and  the  Swedish  frontier,  about  160 
kilometers  (99.8  miles);  running  time  about  four  hours,  stopping  at 
Moss,  Frederiksstadt,  and  Frederikshald. 

Ghristiania  to  Skien,  via  Drammen  and  Laurvig,  204  kilometers  (127 
miles);  running  time,  six  and  one-half  hours. 

Ghristiania  to  Kongsvinger  (Swedish  frontier),  about  130  kilometers 
(81  miles);  running  time,  about  five  hours. 

Drammen  to  RandsQord,  142  kilometers  (88  miles);  running  time, 
three  and  one-half  hours. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  Norwegian  highways  may  justly  be  considered  among  the  best 

in  Europe,  and  they  attract  much  admiration  from  foreign  tourists. 

Their  aggregate  length  is  about  10,000  kilometers  (6,214  miles).    The 

principal  lines  are  laid  through  the  picturesque  valleys  of  Valvers, 

Hallingdai,  Gudbrandsdal,  and  Tellemarken,  and  connect  the  eastern 

with  the  western  sections  of  the  country.    They  are  constructed  and 

supervised  by  the  Government,  which  has  had  for  the  past  fiscal  year 

an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  of  about  $570,000.    They  are,  as 

a  rule,  kept  in  repair  by  the  farmers  in  the  rural  districts,  on  whom 

this  duty  is  laid  as  a  public  burden.    For  the  convenience  of  travelers, 

a  perfect  system  of  station  houses  has  been  established  on  all  the 

highways,  and  horses  and  conveyances  are  kept  ready  at  a  moderate 

tariflf,  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Gerhard  Gade, 

Ghristiania,  Marchj  1895.  ~  ConsuL 
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S^VEDEN. 

Sweden,  both  by  land  and  sea,  is  provided  with  excellent  means  of 
commnnication. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  highways  altogether  are  37,000  miles  in  length,  have  nearly  a 
minimnm  width  of  20  feet,  and  are  generally  macadamized. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  railroads  are  the  chief  means  of  communication,  although  they 
were  opened  somewhat  late — ^the  first  in  the  year  1855.  Sweden,  per 
capita,  owns  more  railway  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  while  in 
resx)ect  to  its  area  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  country  is  about 
as  well  supplied  with  railways  as  France.  The  entire  length  of  Swedish 
railroads  is  close  upon  5,500  miles,  rather  more  than  a  third  part  belong- 
ing to  the  State.  The  entire  rolling  stock  at  the  end  of  1891  was  com- 
posed of  896  locomotives,  1,928  passenger  cars,  and  21,651  mail,  baggage, 
and  freight  cars.  During  the  same  year  13,640,000  passengers  were 
carried  an  average  distance  of  19  miles  each;  of  freight,  11,230,000 
tons  were  moved  an  average  distance  of  34  miles  per  ton.  In  other 
words,  about  400,000,000  passengers  were  carried  1  mile  and  about 
600,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  moved  the  same  distance. 

The  Swedish  railroads  have  been  surveyed  and  built  in  a  thoroughly 
substantial  yet  economical  manner.  The  State  roads  have  a  standard 
gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches.  The  gradients  are  generally  easy,  and  the 
smallest  curves  have  a  radius  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  sleepers  are  of 
pine,  cut  in  winter,  of  best  quality,  and  not  impregnated.  The  rails 
used  by  the  State  roads  are  manufactured  in  Sweden  of  bessemer  or 
open-hearth  steel,  and  weigh  22.8  pounds  per  foot.  The  rail  joints  are 
all  suspended  and  strengthened  by  fish  plates  of  angular  section,  the 
rail  ends  being  secured  by  bolts.  The  rails  are  attached  to  the  sleepers 
by  spikes.  The  drainage  is  provided  for  by  means  of  open  side  ditches 
in  the  cuts.  All  lines  have  single  track.  All  over  Sweden  rivers  are 
encountered  which  have  to  be  bridged  for  the  railroads,  especially  so  in 
the  north.  Among  the  longest  are  the  Dal  Eiver  bridge,  which  con- 
tains five  spans,  and  is  buUt  on  high  latticed  iron  pillars,  and  the 
Ljusne  Biver  bridge,  which  has  three  spans  and  is  built  of  continuous 
lattice  girders.  The  bridge  across  the  Angerman  Eiver  is  the  longest 
and  highest  of  all,  measuring  about  1,200  feet  between  abutments; 
it  is  built  on  the  cantilever  system  upon  steel  trestles  in  five  spans. 
The  tunnels  are  not  numerous  and  are  all  short.  The  longest  passes 
through  the  hill  upon  which  a  i)ortion  of  the  capital  is  situated,  All 
railroad  lines  are  protected  by  fences.  The  passenger  cars,  as  a  rule, 
are  built  on  the  intercommunication  system  and  are  provided  with 
closets  and  lavatories. 
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The  State  railroads  have  tbree  classes  of  passenger  cars.  The  first 
class  are  limited  to  express  trains,  and  are  generally  but  little  patron- 
ized. The  night  expresses  carry  sleeping  cars  of  first  and  second 
classes,  where  a  berth  may  be  obtained  for  the  additional  sum  of  $1.35 
and  80  cents,  respectively,  for  the  night.  The  trains  are  sufficiently 
frequent  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  passenger  rates  for  long  or  short  distances  per  mile  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  class,  about  2.30  cents;  second  class,  about  1.65 cents;  third 
class,  about  1.10  cents. 

The  total  income  from  freight  during  1892  was  about  240,000,000 
kroner,  or  $64,300,000,  for  42,674,327  tons. 

The  State  roads  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  royal  board  of 
railways.  The  accommodations  and  conveniences  are  good,  and  the 
roadbed  and  rolling  stock  are  kept  in  the  best  condition. 

The  only  railway  in  the  world  which  enters  the  Polar  Circle  is  the 
State  line  from  Lulea  to  Gellivara.  This  line  is  much  used  by  tourists 
on  their  way  to  Mount  Dundred,  from  which  a  fine  sight  of  the  mid- 
night sun  may  be  had. 

WATER  COMMUNICATION. 

Communication  by  water  plays  an  important  part  in  this  country. 
Along  the  entire  coast  (1,600  miles)  a  lively  traffic  is  kept  uj),  a«  also 
on  the  great  lakes,  rivers,  and  numerous  canals.  The  Gota  and  Dais- 
land  Canal,  in  southern  Sweden,  and  the  Stromsholm  Canal,  in  central 
Sweden,  are  favorite  routes  for  tourists,  and  have  splendid  accommo- 
dations. 

A  Swedish  passenger  steamer,  especially  if  she  hail  from  Stockholm, 
is  a  model  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  good  taste,  and  almost  luxury. 

The  Swedish  merchant  service  at  the  close  of  1891  numbered  2,979 
sailing  vessels  of  377,667  tons  and  1,181  steamers  of  152,493  tons. 

Thos.  B.  O'Neil, 

Consul. 

Stockholm,  June  5, 1894. 


AFRICA. 


MEDITERRANEAN  COAST. 

MOROCCO. 

Morocco  contains  no  through  lines  of  traffic  of  any  kind  whatever. 

There  are  no  highways  in  the  country,  commuuication  between  the 

various  towns,  villages,  etc.,  being  carried  on  by  means  of  mules, 

camels,  and  horses. 

J.  JuDsoN  Barclay, 

Consul- OeneraL 
Tangier,  May  15, 1894. 


ROUTE  PROM  THE  UNITED   STATES — INTERIOR   COMMUNICATION.* 

The  shortest  route  for  shipping  goods  from  the  United  States  to  the 
coast  of  Morocco  is  from  New  York,  via  Gibraltar,  per  Anchor  Line, 
German  Lloyds,  and  the  Italian  line  of  steamboats;  the  next  best  is 
from  the  United  States  via  London  and  Hamburg.  Goods  meet  with 
the  usual  care  on  board  the  steamsliips,  and  are  landed  at  the  ports 
of  Morocco  by  lighters,  there  being  no  wharves.  Suitable  warehouses 
are  provided.. 

Goods  are  sent  into  the  interior  by  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.  A 
camePs  load  consists  of  5  hundredweight  (560  pounds),  in  two  pack- 
ages; a  mule's  of  3  hundredweight  (336  pounds),  in  two  packages,  and 
a  donkey's  of  IJ  hundredweight  (168  pounds),  in  two  packages. 
Dimensions  of  packages  are  immaterial.  The  usage  to  which  the  goods 
is  subjected  en  route  is  not  so  rough  as  might  be  expected  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  There  is  no  rain  in  summer  to  damage  goods  sent 
in  this  season. 

OCEAN  LINES." 

The  shipping  return  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  visiting 
the  i)ort.s  of  Morocco.    The  total  entrances  [1891]  were  2,658  vessels, 

'  Extract  from  report  of  Consnl-General  Mathews,  printed  in  Consular  Reports, 
January,  18d4,  p.  212. 
•Baprinted  from  Consular  Reports  No.  140,  May,  1892. 
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with  a  tonnage  of  936,865,  and  clearances,  2,488  vessels,  with  921,374 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  333  vessels  and  159,773  tons  over  the  figures 
of  1890.  This  is  owing  to  a  number  of  Spanish  vessels  which  came  to 
Tangier  to  perform  the  quarantine  to  which  vessels  from  various  ports 
of  Spain  were  subjected  during  the  greater  part  of  last  summer,  and  to 
the  continued  visits  of  the  German  steamers. 

France  leads  the  list  iii  point  of  tonnage.  The  steamers  visiting 
these  ports  are  of  fair  size,  and  consist  of  Paquet  &  Go.'s  Line,  which 
leaves  Marseilles  twice  a  mouth,  visiting  Tangier  and  all  the  ports  of 
Morocco,  and  back;  the  Gompagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique,  one  of 
whose  steamers  leaves  Gran  (Algeria)  every  Friday,  calling  at  Nemours, 
Malaga,  Gibraltar,  and  Tangier,  leaving  this  port  on  Tuesday  and 
returning  to  Gran  after  touching  for  a  few  hours  at  the  aforesaid  ports. 
Besides  these,  four  other  steamers  brought  Moorish  laborers  from  Oran, 
and  one  pilgrims  from  Jeddah. 

British  shipping  consists  of  the  Forwood  steamers  (Mersey  Steam- 
ship Gompany),  which  leave  London  twice  a  month,  calling  at  all  the 
ports  of  Morocco,  Gibraltar,  and  return.  Pilgrim  steamers  every  year 
take  pilgrims  from  Tangier  to  Jeddah  and  back,  and  small  steamers 
trade  between  this  port  and  Gibraltar  almost  every  alternate  day. 

Spain  leads  in  the  number  of  small  vessels.  The  steamers  of  the 
Transatlantic  Gompany  sail  once  a  month  from  Barcelona  to  Gadiz, 
Tangier,  and  the  western  ports  of  Morocco;  also  steamers  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  Gadiz  to  Tangier,  returning  on  the 
alternate  days.  The  Thomas  Haynes's  Sons'  steamers  ply  irregularly 
between  the  European  ports  of  Gadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Malaga  and  Tan- 
gier and  the  western  ports  of  Morocco. 

German  shipping  shows  a  considerable  increase.  The  itinerary  of 
their  lines  is  as  follows :  The  Atlas  Line,  of  Hamburg,  to  Lisbon,  Tan- 
gier, and  western  ports  of  Morocco  as  far  as  Mogador,  and  back  to 
Hamburg  the  same  way;  the  Sloman  Line,  plying  betw^een  Hamburg 
and  tlie  Mediterranean  ports  of  Barcelona,  Genoa,  etc.,  and  calling  at 
Tangier  on  their  way  out;  the  Waermann  boats,  from  Hamburg  on  the 
15th  of  each  month  for  Tangier,  western  ports  of  Morocco,  the  Ganaries, 
Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Goast,  Kongo,  and  the  German  possessions^ 
and  returning  by  approximately  the  same  route  to  Hamburg. 

F.  A.  Mathews, 

Consul' General, 

Tangier,  November  28^  1891. 

NAViaATION  BETUENS— NATIONALITY  OP  SHIPPING.* 

The  general  return  of  shipping  at  Tangier  for  the  year  1893  shows  a 
total  entry  of  1,055  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  292,355,  which 
is  120  entries  and  36,202  tons  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the  preceding 

*  Extracts  from  annual  report  of  the  British  Consal  at  Tangier,  September  25, 18di. 
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year.  Of  this  number,  268  vessels  were  small  sailing  ships,  almost  all 
of  them  under  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  remaining  787  were  steamers, 
representing  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  285,415.  Thus,  in  the  year  1893 
there  were  21  sailing  vessels  with  62Z  tons,  and  99  steamers  with 
35,575  tons,  more  than  1892. 

Of  the  steamers,  the  largest  number,  viz,  372,  with  142,615  tons,  were 
Spanish,  while  303,  with  63,585  tons,  were  British ;  78,  with  48,857  tons, 
were  French,  and  27,  with  23,803  tons,  were  German. 

British  shipping  shows  a  decrease  of  18  vessels,  with  5,307  tons,  since 
the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  is  principally  observable  in  the 
entries  of  the  smaller  steamers  engaged  in  the  local  traffic  between 
Gibraltar  and  Tangier,  which  show  11  entries  less  than  in  1892,  being 
credited  altogether  with  263  entries,  representing  21,247  tons.  The 
Mersey  Steamship  Company  (Forwood  Brothers  &  Co.)  trading  be- 
tween London  and  the  Moorish  ports,  made  18  entriCvS,  with  14,975 
tons,  or  5  entries  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  other  entries  were 
4  steamers  of  the  Hall  Line,  calling  to  embark  cattle  for  Lisbon,  12 
Iladj  steamers  to  convey  pilgrims  to  Jeddah,  3  tourists'  vessels,  and  3 
other  steamers. 

Of  the  372  steamers  that  entered  under  the  Spanish  flag  during  the 
year,  300  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  117,128  tons,  were  of  the  Span- 
ish Compania  Transatlantica,  subsidized  by  the  Spanish  Government 
to  carry  the  mails,  which  run  three  times  a  week  from  Ciidiz  to  Gibral- 
tar and  back,  touching  at  Tangier  and  Algeciras  each  way,  thus  mak- 
ing 6  entries  a  week  at  this  port.  The  steamers  of  the  firm  Sons  of 
Thomas  Haynes,  of  Cadiz,  are  credited  with  57  entries  and  16,897  tons. 
They  trade  between  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  the  western  ports  of  Morocco. 
There  were  also  entries  of  11  Spanish  steamers  calling  for  oxen  for 
Lisbon,  with  3  other  steamers  these  make  up  the  total  of  Spanish 
shipping. 

The  decrease  noticed  in  1892  in  French  shipping  is  still  greater  in  the 
year  1893,  the  number  of  entries  having  fallen  to  78  and  the  aggregate 
tonnage  to  48,857.  The  decrease  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique,  which  are  only  credited 
with  20  entries  and  17,489  tons,  as  against  32  entries  in  1892  and  75  in 
1891,  the  cause  being  that  they  now  only  run  fortnightly  from  Algeria 
to  Tangier,  and  do  not  go  on  to  Cadiz. 

The  steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Paquet.  of  Marseilles,  trading  between 
that  port  and  the  Canary  Islands,  touching  at  Tangier  and  the  western 
.Moorish  ports  en  route,  made  44  entries  in  1893,  as  against  48  in  the 
X>receding  year.  The  remaining  entries  were  chiefly  of  steamers  bring- 
ing Moorish  laborers  back  from  Algeria,  and  also  1  Hadj  steamer,  and 
a  vessel  taking  cattle  to  Lisbon. 

Fewer  German  steamers  entered  this  port  in  1893  than  in  the  preced- 
ing? year,  their  number  and  tonnage  being  27  and  23,803,  respectively, 
whereas  in  1892  there  were  35  .vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  «27,329 
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tons.  Of  the  27  steamers,  13  were  of  tlie  Woerraaim  Line,  of  Hamburg. 
which  call  at  the  Moorish  ports  en  route  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  4 
of  the  Sloman  Line,  which  run  to  Mediterranean  ports,  and  9  of  the 
Atlas  Line,  which  also  start  from  Hamburg  and  call  at  Antwerp,  Lis- 
bon, and  the  Moorish  ports. 

Of  the  7  Dutch  steamers  that  visited  this  port  during  the  year,  5  were 
of  the  lioyal  Netherlands  Steamship  Company,  on  their  way  to  the 
Dutch  Indies,  and  the  other  2  were  English  steamers  temporarily  sail- 
ing under  the  Dutch  flag,  which  called  to  embark  pilgrims  for  the  holy 
places  of  the  Hedjaz. 

POSTAL.   SERVICE.* 

The  year  1892  was,  for  Fez,  the  most  eventful  period  since  the  present 
Sultan's  accession. 

In  February  a  British  postal  agency  having  biweekly  courier  service 
to  Tangier  was  opened,  thus  for  the  first  time  placing  Fez  in  direct 
and  regular  communication  with  abroad  and  with  the  Moorish  jiorts. 

In  the  end  of  July  a  French  firm  instituted  a  biweekly  postal  courier 
service  to  Tangier,  Elksar,  and  Laraiche,  in  cooperation  with  the 
French  post-office  in  Tangier.  In  the  beginning  of  1893  this  service 
was  taken  over  by  the  French  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Moorish  Government  established  a  post  of  their  own,  taking  letters  to 
other  Moorish  towns,  but  not  for  abroad,  so  that,  whereas  in  January, 
1892,  there  was  no  official  mail  service,  now  six  couriers  per  week  leave 
for  Tangier  alone  under  the  control  of  the  Moorish,  British,  or  Prench 
Governments. 

The  Moorish  post-office  uses  no  adhesive  nor  date  stamps,  bat  an 
inked  seal  bearing  the  name  of  the  Sultan  and  the  current  Moham- 
medan year. 

With  regard  to  the  general  post  and  telegraph  service,^  it  may  be 
desirable,  owing  to  discrepancies  which  I  have  observed  in  some  gen- 
erally reliable  European  sources  of  information,  to  repeat  the  intima- 
tion that  neither  telegraphic  communication  nor  parcels-post  facilities 
at  present  extend  beyond  Tangier,  with  the  exception,  as  regards  the 
latter,  that  parcels  maybe  sent  via  Hamburg  for  the  German  steamers 
which  come  here  from  that  i)ort,  and  are  delivered,  not  through  the 
post-office,  but  from  the  steamer  agency. 


I  PiXtracts  from  report  of  BritiBh  consul  at  Tangier,  September  9,  1893. 
3  Extract  from  report  of  British  consul  at  Mogador,  March  28,  1893. 
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ALGERIA. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Department  dated  May  8, 1894,  and  printed  in 
Special  Consular  Reports,  "  Extension  of  J  'arkets  for  American  Flour," 
page  488,  .Consul  Grellet,  of  Algiers,  says: 

Shipping  facilities  with  the  United  States  are  not  good,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  direct  communication.  Except  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg 
Packet  Company  and  North  German  Lloyds,  which  call  at  Algiers  twice 
a  month  from  November  to  May,  no  regular  steamship  lines  ply  between 
the  American  and  Algerian  ports.  Goods  to  or  from  the  United  States 
are  generally  shipped  in  transit  via  Marseilles,  Havre,  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, Antwerp,  or  Hamburg. 


BAILWAYS. 
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The  Algerian  railroads  are,  as  a  rule,  established  upon  the  same 
financial  basis  as  those  of  the  metropolis,  i.  e.,  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  respective  lines.  All  advances 
made  by  the  Government  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  companies  at  the  date  of  refunding.  Tnere  is  but 
one  exception  to  this  arrangement,  viz,  the  line  from  Arzew  to  Kral- 
falap,  controlled  by  the  Franco- Alg^rienne  Company.  No  guarantee 
has  been  given  by  the  Government,  but  in  lieu  thereof  a  concession  of 
100,000  bectares  of  alfa  lands  have  been  granted  to  the  company  for  a 
period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

In  the  year  1879  the  general  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
roads of  Algeria  were  drawn  up,  and  these  plans  having  been  rigidly 
a<lhered  to,  the  various  lines  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The 
plans  referred  to  are  based  upon  a  double  consideration:  first,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country;  and  second,  the  defense  of  the  terri- 
tory against  enemies,  either  foreign  or  domestic. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1888,  the  total  length  of  completed  rail- 
roads in  Algeria  had  attained  to  2,709  kilometers,^  and  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  great  sections: 

(1)  That  section  which  includes  the  lines  running  parallel  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  extending  from  the  frontier  of  Morocco  to  the  boundary  of 
Tunis,  connects,  by  the  aid  of  the  various  lines  of  the  second  section,  all 
the  seaports  of  Algeria.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  at  invasion  the 
system  by  which  the  country  is  intersected  and  connected  by  these  lines 
would  do  much  to  facilitate  the  rax)id  transportation  of  the  Algerian 
forces  from  any  point  in  the  interior  to  the  coast. 

*  Reprinted  from  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  April,  1889,  No.  104. 
« 1  kilometer  =  0.621376  mile. 
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(2)  This  section  includes  all  the  lines  ranning  from  the  seacoast  to 
the  interior,  and  may  be  more  properly  termed  "lines  of  penetration.^ 
In  the  case  of  insurrection  these  lines  woold  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance and  utility  in  moving  troops  with  dispatch.  From  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  whole  of  these  lines  are  of  vital  importance,  and  will 
assuredly  contribute  much  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  colony. 
Prior  to  the  building  of  these  lines  the  means  of  transportation  were 
of  the  most  primitive  description,  whereas  now  the  facilities  afforded 
and  low  rates  granted  permit  of  the  products  of  the  interior  being 
carried  to  the  seaboard,  where  ready  markets  are  always  to  be  found. 

The  following  data  will  furnish  some  idea  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Algerian  railroads  at  the  end  of  the  year  1888: 
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a  1,683  miles. 

All  these  lines  are  nnder  the  control  of  six  companies,  viz :  The  Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranee  Company,  the  East  Algerian  Company,  the  Bone- 
Gael  ma  Company,  the  Quest  Algerian  Company,  the  Franco- Algerian 
Company,  and  the  Moktabel  Hadid  Company. 

(1)  The  Paris-Lyon-M6diterran6e  Company  (gauge,  1.44  meters)  runs 
the  line  from  Oran  to  Algiers  (426  kilometers),  and  from  PhOippeville 
to  Constantine  (87  kilometers);  total,  513  kilometers.  This  line  was 
conceded  in  the  year  1863,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Government  on  a  total  capital  of  $15,440,000, 
which  amounts  to  $772,000.  The  working  expenses,  also  annually  g-uar- 
anteed,  amount  to  $974,650.  These  lines  are  now  self-supporting  and 
are  reimbursing  the  advances  made  by  the  Government. 

The  line  from  Algiers  to  Oran  crosses  a  generally  flat  country,  hilly 
only  between  Bon  Medfa  and  AfiPreville.  It  intersects  the  plains  of 
Metidja  and  Chetiff.  The  first-named  plain  is  one  of  the  richest  tracts 
of  laud  in  Algeria,  producing  crops  of  all  kinds,  including  cereals, 
oranges,  grapes,  wines,  etc.  The  plain  of  Chetiff  is  also  fertile,  the 
principal  production  being  cereals. 

The  Philippeville  to  Constantine  line  intersects  a  very  uneven  and 
undulating  section  of  country,  and  has  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  been  the  only  available  outlet  from  the  interior  for  merchandise 
going  seaward  from  the  department  of  Constantine, 

(2)  The  East  Algerian  Company  controls  the  lines  from  Maison  Carree 
to  Constantine,  452  kilometers;  El  Guerara  to  Biskra,  201  kilometers: 
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Menorville  to  Tizi-Oozon,  51  kilometers;  Bougie  to  Beni  Mansour,  88 
kilometers;  total,  792  kilometers. 

These  four  lines  were  conceded  at  different  dates  between  the  years 
1880  and  1884,  while  those  to  Biskra,  Tizi  Ouzoa,  and  Beni  Mansonr 
were  only  completed  during  the  year  1888.  The  guaranteed  rate  of 
interest  is  5  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $36,028,906,  and  amounts  to 
$1,801,445.30.    The  amount  incurred  by  working  expenses  is  $1,093,336. 

Algiers  to  Oonstantine,  Menorville  to  Tizi  Ouzou,  and  Bougie  to  Beni 
Mansour:  The  country  traversed  by  these  lines  is  very  mountainous, 
but  nevertheless  very  fertile,  the  principal  productions  being  cereals, 
olives,  olive  oil,  cork,  and  figs.    Vine  culture  is  also  rapidly  increasing. 

El  Guerara  to  Batna:  The  natural  formation  of  the  country  through 
which  this  line  passes  is  hilly,  and  the  railway  has  been  specially  con- 
structed to  meet  military  requirements,  and  also  with  the  view  of  con- 
necting the  splendid  oasis  of  Biskra  with  the  seashore.  This  oasis  is 
very  suitably  situated  for  cultivating  dates,  and  the  area  of  land  fitted 
for  this  purpose  is  being  constantly  augmented,  principally  through  the 
beneficial  effects  of  boring  wells  on  the  artesian  system.  Even  now  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  in  dates  is  carried  on. 

(3)  The  Bone-Guelma  Company  control  the  following  lines:  Bone 
to  Kroubs  (gauge,  1.44  meters),  203  kilometers;  Buvivier  to  Sidi  el 
Henessi  (gauge,  1.44  meters),  105  kilometers;  Soukaras  to  Tebessa 
(gauge,  1  meter),  129  kilometers;  total,  437  kilometers.  These  lines 
were  conceded  between  the  years  1876  and  1885.  The  branch  line  from 
Soukaras  to  Tebessa  was  only  completed  in  1888. 

The  rate  of  interest  for  the  lines  is  as  follows :  Bone  to  Kroubs  and 
Duvivier  to  Soukaras,  6  per  cent;  capital,  $10,865,150;  interest  accru- 
iug;  $651,909.  Soukaras  to  Sidi  el  Henessi  and  Soukaras  to  Tebessa, 
5  per  cent;  capital,  $8,192,850;  interest  accruing,  $409,642.50.  The 
amount  of  working  exx>en8es,  $614,022.75,  and  which  are  guaranteed. 

All  the  lines  controlled  by  this  company  run  through  a  rich  but  very 
uneven  country,  the  productions  of  which  comprise  cereals,  cork,  wine, 
alfa,  etc.  The  junction  with  the  Tunisian  BaUway  system  is  at  £1 
Henessi. 

(4)  The  West  Algerian  Oompany  controls  the  following  lines :  Kelat 
to  KaselMa,  151  kilometers;  La  Senia  to  Ain  Temouchent,  80  kilo- 
meters; Talia  to  La  Moriciere,  34  kilometers;  total,  265  kilometers. 
These  lines  were  conceded  between  the  years  1874  and  1885. 

Tbe  rate  of  interest  for  these  lines:  Kelat  to  Sidi  be!  Abbes  and 
Taeia  to  Tlemcen,  5  per  cent;  capital,  $5,131,190;  interest  accruing, 
9160,716;  Sidi  bel  Abbes  to  Bas  el  Ma  and  La  Senia  to  Ain  Temou- 
chent, 4.85  x>er  cent;  capital,  $5,268,900;  interest  accruing,  $255,541.65. 
Tbe  ^w^orking  expenses  amount  to  $413,611.85. 

These  lines  run,  in  some  parts,  through  an  exceptionally  fertile 
country,  producing  principally  cereals  and  wine,  while  in  other  parts  it 
crosses  very  extensive  alfa  lands.    For  the  year  1887  the  amount  of 
alfa  produced  in  this  region  alone  was  60,882  tons. 
633A ^28 
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(5)  The  Franco- Algerian  Company  (gauge,  1.055  meters)  controls  the 
following  lines:  Arzew  to  Eralfalah,  214  kilometers;  Eralfalah  to  Ain 
Sefra,  240  kilometers;  Ain  Thizi  to  Mascara,  12  kilometers;  Mostaga 
nem  to  Thiaret,  202  kilometers;  total,  668  kilometers. 

In  the  case  of  the  line  from  Arzew  to  Ejralfalah,  no  (government 
guaranty  has  been  given,  but  in  lieu  thereof  a  land  grant  has  been  ceiled 
amounting  to  100,000  hectares  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  This 
land  should  provide  very  favorable  returns  to  the  company,  in  the  shape 
of  alfa,  which  grows  abundantly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  including 
Mecheria,  Saida,  Mar,  and  El  Aricha.  The  production  of  alfa  from 
these  districts  for  the  year  1887  was  108,500  tons.  That  portion  of  the 
railway  north  of  Perregaux  runs  through  a  tract  of  country  producing, 
for  the  greater  part,  cereals. 

(6)  The  Mokta  to  El  Hadid  line  is  33  kilometers  in  length,  and  is  the 
private  property  of  the  mining  company  of  the  same  name.  No  guar- 
anty of  any  kind  given  by  the  Government,  the  line  having  been  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  transportation  of  the  iron  ore  from  the  mines 
to  Bone.  This  line  was  only  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on  January 
1, 1885.  The  Paris-Lyon-M^diterran6e  line  is,  up  to  the  present,  the 
only  self-supporting  system,  and  has  commenced  refunding  the  Grov- 
emment  advances. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  other  lines  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  developed, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  at  least  ten  years.  During  that 
period  the  different  companies  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  Government  to  make  good  the  differences  which  may  exist 
between  the  amount  of  their  earnings  and  the  amount  required  to  meet 
working  expenses  and  payment  of  interest  on  invested  capital.  After 
that  lapse  of  time,  and  judging  from  the  rapid  increase  of  traffic,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  earnings  will  enable  the  companies  not  only 
to  cover  their  working  expenses  but  also  begin  the  redemption  of  their 
debt  to  the  Government. 

To  complete  the  Algerian  railroad  system  the  lines  Oued  Khamour 
to  Ain  Beida  and  Blidah  to  Berroughia  (gauge,  1  meter  and  1.055  meters, 
respectively)  are  now  under  construction,  and  the  following  lines 
included  in  the  general  plan  are  being  surveyed:  (I)  From  Tlemcen  to 
the  boundary  of  Morocco;  (2)  from  a  point  to  be  determined  between 
Tlemcen  and  La  Senia  to  the  mining  region  of  Eio  Salado;  (3)  from 
Teney  to  Orleansville;  (4)  A£&eville  to  Berroughia-Tremble  and  Bosdj 
Bouira. 

Table  A  shows  the  exact  terms  of  the  Government.  Table  B  shows 
the  earnings  for  the  years  1886  and  1887.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noted 
that  the  fall  in  the  earnings  for  1886  and  1887  waa  entirely  due  to  the 
locust  plague,  which  occurred  in  1887,  aud  when  the  statistics  of  1S8S 
are  published  the  same  fact  will  in  all  likelihood  be  repeated,  cause  and 
effect  being  due  to  said  plague. 

Ghas.  E.  Gbellet, 

Algiers,  March  21^  1889.  ConsuL 
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THE  PORT  OF  ALGIERS.' 

As  Algiers  has  become  such  an  important  coaling  station  for  British 
vessels,  an  official  description  of  the  port  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
This  has  been  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  lithographed 
volume,  which,  however,  is  not  accessible  to  the  general  public.  I 
subjoin  an  epitome  of  it. 

This  port,  which  consists  of  a  single  great  sheet  of  water  and  a  small 
basin,  called  the  Barse,  has  a  quadruple  character: 

(1)  It  ig  a  military  harbor.  The  Darse  is  entirely  reserved  for  the 
marine  and  has  several  buoys  in  the  south  portion  with  a  ^^stationaire" 
always  present  there.  This  portion  of  the  harbor  is  not  considered 
officially  as  a  military  port,  but  the  minister  of  marine  has  issued 
orders  for  it  being  always  kept  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

(2)  It  is  a  fishing  port.  There  are  412  fishing  boats,  3  of  which  are 
steamers,  and  1,358  men  are  engaged  in  this  industry. 

(3)  It  is  a  harbor  of  refuge. 

(4)  It  is  a  mercantile  port,  and  takes  eighth  place  among  the  harbors 
of  France. 

It  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  have  a 
double  future : 

(1)  As  a  port  of  repairs,  if  not  of  construction,  as  it  contains  two 
docks  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  used. 

(2)  As  a  port  of  supply  for  English  vessels  going  toward  the  East; 
in  this  respect  it  has  wonderfully  increased  in  importance  of  late. 

The  three  first  characters  require  a  great  surface  of  water;  the  fourth 
a  great  extent  of  quay.  The  surface  contains  89  hectares  (222  J  acres), 
a  superficies  sufficient  for  its  requirements,  but  the  length  of  its  quays 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of  commerce.  There  are  only 
1,280  meters  of  quay  available  for  a  tonnage  of  746,993  or  583  tons  of 
merc^handise  for  every  meter  of  quay. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Algiers  contains  two  items  which 
greatly  encumber  the  quays;  the  exportation  of  wine,  which  necessi- 
tates the  return  of  empty  casks,  and  the  large  stocks  of  coal  which 
have  to  be  kept  up  by  the  various  firms  engaged  in  supplying  the 
vessels  taking  in  coal  here. 

The  following  works  are  necessary  to  make  the  harbor  as  safe  and 
commodious  as  it  ought  to  be: 

(1)  The  actual  entrance  should  be  narrowed  and  another  one  made 
in  the  south  part  of  the  mole.  This  work  is  estimated  to  cost  800,000 
iraucs  (iG32,000),  and  is  actually  in  progress. 

(2)  The  crowning  part  of  the  northern  jetty  should  be  replaced  by 
better  work.  This  also  is  in  progress,  and  will  cost  340,000  francs 
(£13,000). 


>  Extracts  from  the  annnal  report  of  the  British  consul-general  at  Algiers^  March 
20,  1894. 
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(3)  The  retaining  walls  of  the  admiralty  "ilot"  require  to  be  renewed* 
A  credit  for  executing  this  has  not  yet  been  granted. 

(4)  The  northern  jetty  should  be  widened. 

(5)  The  same  jetty  should  be  lengthened. 

These  two  propositions  have  been  approved  by  a  nautical  commission. 
But  even  these  improvements  are  not  suflficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  marine.    The  engineers  are  at  present  considering — 

(6)  A  project  for  creating  an  inner  harbor  in  the  bay  to  the  east 
This  is  being  taken  into  consideration  by  the  competent  authorities. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  solicited  permission 
to  erect  sheds  on  the  south  terreplein  of  the  fort,  independent  of  any- 
thing that  the  Government  may  decide  on  doing,  and  it  has  purchased 
two  new  cranes  for  erection  there.  The  railway  company  (Paris-Lyons- 
M^diterran^e)  has  applied  for  permission  to  construct  lines  on  the 
new  quay  for  improving  transportation  around  the  harbor. 

Lastly,  the  lighting  of  the  port  has  been  improved  by  placing  two 
luminous  buoys  at  the  entrance. 

Formerly,  vessels  going  to  and  returning  from  the  East  used  to  stop  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  to  coal.  Now  Algiers  has  been  found  a  much  more 
convenient  stopping  place,  as  it  divides  the  distance  better  between 
Port  Said  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  free  from  the  unusually 
strict  quarantine  regulations  which  frequently  are  enforced  at  our  own 
Mediterranean  ports.  Two  mercantile  houses  at  Algiers,  Burke  So  Del- 
acroix and  M.  Prosper  Durand,  representing  Strick  &  Co.,  of  Cardiff, 
made  great  efforts  to  induce  vessels  to  call  here,  and  their  success  caused 
other  firms  to  open  branches  at  Algiers  to  participate  in  the  business, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  Worms,  Josse  &  Co.    . 


TUNIS.^ 

The  general  shipping  is  mainly  in  French  and  Italian  hands,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  former  amounting  during  1893  to  1,026,685,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  610,139.  The  chief  points  of  call  are  Goletta,  Tunis,  Sfax,  and 
Susa,  which,  together,  monopolize  more  than  half  the  tonnage. 

Begular  steamship  communication  with  the  ports  of  the  Regency  is 
kept  up  by  the  French  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique,  whose 
steamers  ply  between  Marseilles  and  Tunis  three  times  a  week.  They 
also  make  two  weekly  tours  of  the  southern  ports,  the  first  starting 
via  Malta  and  Tripoli,  and  the  other  in  the  reverse  direction.  These 
ships  are  subsidized  by  the  French  Government  and  have  good  passen- 
ger accommodation. 

The  other  French  companies  engaged  in  the  Tunisian  trade  are  La 
Soci6t6  G^n^rale  des  Transports  !Maritiiiies,  Compagnie  de  Navigation 


'  Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  British  consul-general  at  Tunis,  June 
15,1894. 
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Mixte,  Gompagnie  des  Bateaux  ^  H^lice  da  ^ord,  and  the  Gompagnie 
de  Navigation  Havraise  P^ninsalaire. 

The  ships  of  the  Italian  line  (Florio-Eubattino)  leave  Genoa  weekly, 
via  Leghorn  and  Gagliari,  for  Tunis,  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  Malta; 
and  for  Palermo,  via  Marsala,  Trapani,  and  Pantellaria,  returning  by 
the  same  routes. 

The  Danish  steamers  belouging  to  Det  Forenede  Dampskibs  Selskab 
after  calling  at  Antwerp,  touch  at  Tunis  monthly  and  proceed  to  the 
Piraeus. 

The  AustroHungarian  Adria  Line  of  steamers  ply  bimonthly  between 
Trieste  and  Tunis,  visiting  Messina  and  Malta. 

A  Belgian  steamship  company  has  also  lately  started  a  regular 
monthly  service  between  Antwerp  and  Tunis. 

GoUcber  &  Sons,  of  Malta,  have  established  regular  steamship  com- 
munication between  that  island,  Trieste,  and  Tunis. 

Knotts's  Prince  Line  of  steamers,  referred  to  in  my  last  report  as  hav- 
ing opened  regular  steamship  communication  between  Great  Britain 
and  Tunis,  will  probably  send  boats  this  year  from  Manchester  to  Tunis 
every  fourteen  days,  calling  occasionally  at  Algiers.  This  arrangement 
will  not  interfere  with  their  services  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  Tunis, 
and  to  Antwerp,  London,  and  Tunis. 

The  ships  that  entered  the  new  Tunis  Basin  since  the  opening  of  the 
canal  on  June  1, 1893,'  numbered  323  steamships  and  225  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  237,109  aggregate  tonnage,  with  70,842  tons  of  merchandise; 
the  departures  were  317  steamships  and  223  sailing  vessels,  of  231,939 
aggregate  tonnage,  with  31,632  tons  of  merchandise. 

The  Italian  Steamship  Gompany  (Florio-Rubattino),  which  continued 
to  load  and  discharge  at  Goletta,  have  now  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  port,  and  made  their  first  entry  on  April  23  of  this  year. 

The  completion  of  the  works  of  the  port  has  been  confided  by  the 
Tunisian  Government  to  Messrs.  Alexis  Duparchy  and  Simon  Pr^ault, 
a  French  firm,  who  have  also  undertaken  to  construct  new  ports  at 
Susa  and  Sfax. 


'The  British  consul-general  at  Tunis,  in  a  report  dated  August  29, 1893,  says: 
**  Tunis,  hitherto  known  as  an  inland  town,  situated  on  a  shallow  lake,  navigable 
only  by  small  craft,  has  now  become  a  seaport  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  through 
the  lake,  placing  it  in  communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  The  undertaking 
was  started  in  1855  by  La  Soci^t^  des  Batignolles,  and  was  suffloiently  completed 
this  year  to  open  the  port  to  navigation.  The  formal  inauguration  took  place  ou 
May  28,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bey,  the  French  resident,  the  foreign  representatives, 
and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  place.  Ships  belonging  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  lines  have  since  then  entered  the  Tunis  Basin  regularly,  but  the  Italian 
Rubattino  Line  of  steamers  and  many  other  vessels  continue  to  load  and  discharge  at 
Goletta. 

''A  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  laid  in  the  commencement  of  this  year  between 
Marseilles  and  Tunis,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  February  19.  The  cable  passes 
close  to  Bizerta,  but  has  not  yet  been  landed  at  that  portf " 
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According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession,  the  Tanisian  Government 
has  made  over  to  the  concessionaires  the  three  ports,  with  all  their 
movable  and  immovable  appurtenances. 

The  capital  of  the  company  will  be  £120,000,  which  may  be  increased 
by  order  of  the  Government  to  an  additional  equivalent  aum.  The 
caution  money  is  fixed  at  £40,000,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Tunis  treasury 
as  security  for  the  completion  of  the  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  guarantees  an  annual  revenue 
from  the  ports  of  £16,200,  to  be  paid  from  the  completion  of  the  works 
at  each  port  in  the  following  proi)ortion : 


Port. 


TnnJs 
Sfaz.. 
Sasa. 


Total. 


Vftlae. 


5,443  4 
7,64<  i» 
3,110    8 


15,200    0 


The  right  of  sale  of  a  i)ortion  or  the  whole  of  the  land  is  reserved  by 
the  Government,  the  concessionaires  obtaining  one-third  and  the 
Government  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds. 

THE  PORT  OF  BIZERTA.^ 

Bizerta  is  a  port  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  was  formerly  called  HipjM) 
Zaritus,  distinguishing  it  from  Hippo  Begins,  a  port  existing  at  the 
time  in  proximity  to  the  site  of  the  present  Bone  in  Algeria.  The  place 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  conquerors  of  north  Africa  in  662,  and 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  many  emigrants  set- 
tled in  the  town,  and  founded  a  quarter  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Andalous.  When  Charles  Y  of  Spain  invaded  Tunis,  in  1535,  Bizerta 
was  occupied  and  strongly  fortified,  and  it  was  subsequently  bombarded, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  on  several  occasions  by  the  Venetian  fleets. 
From  that  period  up  to  the  French  occupation  in  1881,  the  port  remained 
in  comparative  obscurity. 

The  first  improvements  were  undertaken  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
Government  of  the  Protectorate  in  1886.  At  that  time,  the  lake  wa^ 
connected  with  the  sea  by  the  ancient  channel,  which  passed  through 
the  town,  dividing  it  into  three  sections  and  giving  it  a  quaint  and 
picturesque  appearance.  The  anchorage  in  the  harbor  was  unsafe, 
owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  north  and  northeast.  There  was  only 
about  3  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  canal,  the  entrance  was  choked  with 
sand,  and  the  quays  were  in  a  ruinous  state. 

It  was  not  until  1888  that  the  project  of  opening  up  the  Great  Lake 
by  a  shipping  canal  and  of  erecting  a  new  port  at  the  entrance  was 
entertained  by  the  Government.    The  undertaking  was  confided  to 


1  Extracts  from  report  of  British  consul-general  at  Tanis,  Angnst  25,  1894. 
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Hersent  &  Oouvreux,  iu  1889,  who  obtained  a  beylical  concession  In  the 
following  year  and  formed  the  Bizerta  Port  Company,  under  their  per- 
sonal direction. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  to  connect  the  port  with  the  city  of 
Tunis  by  a  branch  from  Djedeida,  on  the  Mec^erdah  main  line,  was 
commenced  in  1893  by  the  Bone-Guelma  Bailway  Company,  and  is  now 
far  advanced  toward  completion. 

Unlike  other  ports  of  the  Begency,  Bizerta  is  situated  iu  a  moun- 
tainous district,  well  adapted  to  European  colonization,  both  in  point  of 
climate  and  agriculture. 

The  Arab  town  lies  on  the  northern  slopes,  above  the  old  canal  and 
port;  below  it,  on  the  land  acquired  by  the  port  company  through  the 
filling  up  of  a  large  portion  of  the  old  channel  and  of  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  borders  of  the  lake  where  the  fisheries  formerly  existed, 
an  European  quarter  is  in  course  of  development  on  a  predevised  plan 
of  the  company. 

The  entrance  to  the  new  canal  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to 
the  southeast  of  the  old  channel,  and  the  outer  harbor  will  be  pro- 
tected from  all  weathers,  as  well  as  from  an  accumulation  of  sand,  by 
the  construction  of  two  solid  stone  breakwaters,  called  the  northern 
and  eastern  jetties.  The  former  has  now  attained  its  full  length  of 
1,090  yards,  and  the  latter,  already  well  advanced,  will  be  about  the 
same  length  when  completed,  afibrding  a  passage  from  the  sea  about 
416  yards  Wide.  The  area  thus  inclosed  by  the  two  breakwaters  will 
measure  1,000  square  yards,  with  a  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  large 
draft. 

The  cutting  of  the  canal,  about  1  mile  in  length,  traverses  a  low  and 
sandy  tract  of  land  in  a  straight  line  with  the  entrance  from  the  sea 
and  a  headland  in  the  lake  called  Sebra,  where  a  light-house  will  be 
erected,  which  will  considerably  simplify  the  navigation  of  the  canal 
at  night. 

The  quays  now  being  constructed  are  situated  at  the  lake  end  of 
the  canal,  close  to  the  railway  terminus,  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
them,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  spacious  bay  of  Sebra,  with  from  3  to  4  J 
fathoms  of  water,  affording  excellent  anchorage  for  shipping. 

The  approach  to  the  lake  from  the  canal  is  about  5  miles  iu  length  and 
varies  from  one-half  to  1  mile  in  width,  resembling  in  many  respects 
a  Scandinavian  fiord.  The  whole  lake  measures  about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  covering  a  surface  of  about  12  square  miles,  and  has 
from  6  to  7  fathoms  depth  of  water,  extending  without  interruption 
from  the  port  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lake,  up  to  its 
southern  shores,  where  it  is  connected  by  the  River  Tinja  with 
Lake  Ishkel.  The  river  is  about  3  miles  long,  and  navigable  only  by 
vessels  of  light  draft.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  level 
of  Lake  Ishkel  is  above  sea  level  at  Bizerta,  but  the  evaporation  that 
takes  place  in  the  dry  season  causes  a  fall  in  its  waters  and  conse- 
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qaently  a  change  in  the  flow  of  the  river.  On  the  southeast  side  of 
the  lake,  rising  abruptly  from  its  marshes,  is  the  hill  of  Djebel  Ishkel, 
with  an  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet,  thickly  wooded  on  the  lower  slopes 
but  bare  and  rocky  near  the  summit. 

The  railroad,  after  leaving  Djedeida,  passes  through  a  fertUe  district 
to  the  town  of  Mateur.  From  thence  it  skirts  the  hill  of  Djebel  Ishkel. 
and  after  crossing  the  Eiver  Tinja  follows  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Bizerta  up  to  the  new  port. 

Bizerta,  with  its  railroad  and  fine  harbor,  will  undoubtedly  attract 
in  due  course  of  time  a  certain  portion  of  the  trade  of  northern  Tunis, 
and  its  exceptional  position  in  the  Mediterranean  will  probably  enable 
the  Bizerta  Port  Company  to  realize  their  project  of  establishing  a 
convenient  coaling  station  for  the  numberless  vessels  that  annually 
pass  in  proximity  to  the  port,  on  the  highway  between  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  East. 

Other  baileoad  entebpbises.  ^ — ^The  convention  between  the 
Tunisian  Government  and  the  Bone-Guelma  Eailway  Company  for  the 
construction  of  the  several  lines  connecting  Tunis  with  the  principal 
southern  seaports  and  Kairwan  is  still  awaiting  ratification  by  the 
French  Parliament.  This  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  long  delay 
in  the  realization  of  these  promising  schemes  for  the  development  of 
the  rich  resources  of  the  country. 


TRIPOLI.^ 

iN'othing  remarkable  has  taken  place  in  shipping  at  this  port  during 
1894.  The  total  number  and  tonnage  and  class  of  vessels  which  visited 
the  place  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  former  years,  and  the  countries 
whence  they  arrived  and  to  which  they  departed  have  not  differed; 
only  the  relative  positions  of  two  nationalities  have  changed.  Whereas 
French  shipping  hitherto  headed  the  list  as  having  the  largest  tonnage, 
it  is  Italian  shipping  which  now  occupies  the  foremost  place,  and  this 
position  which  the  latter  has  acquired  is  not  likely  again  to  be  reversed 
for  some  years  to  come.  This  change,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  carrying  trade  is  greater  under  the  Italian  flag.  It  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  French  vessels  which  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  here  have  lately  been  remeasured,  whereby  a  consider- 
able reduction  was  made  in  their  tonnage.  As  far  as  cargo  is  concerned, 
not  much  is  conveyed  in  either  French  or  Italian  vessels,  which,  being 
nearly  all  subsidized  mail  steamers,  sailing  under  restrictions  which  do 
not  permit  of  their  making  long  stays  at  this  port,  have  no  special 
object  in  securing  it. 


'Extract  from  British  consular  report  of  Jane  15,  1894,  previously  quoted. 
'Extracts  from  annual  report  of  British  consul-general  at  TripoU|  March  26)  1895. 
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The  British  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  which  first  touched  these 
shores  in  1893,  continued  to  pass  by  this  port  on  their  way  to  the  Levant, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  will  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  freight 
to  induce  them  to  follow  the  same  route  in  the  future.  Malta  is  so  close 
at  hand  and  in  such  frequent  communication  with  London  and  Liver- 
pool, that  merchants  find  it  more  convenient  and  expeditious  to  have 
their  goods  sent  through  that  island,  although  they  have  to  be  trans- 
shipped, than  by  steamers  coming  here  direct. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  been  undertaken  under  the  head  of  pub- 
lic works  except,  perhaps,  the  construction  of  a  low  embankment  or 
quay  along  the  east  beach  outside  the  city  walls.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
shipping,  as  even  boats  can  not  get  alongside^  but  when  completed, 
will,  if  strong  enough,  protect  the  shore  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea,  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  promenade  for  i>edestrians. 

CARAVAN  TRADE. 

The  year  was  disastrous  for  the  caravan  trade  and  all  interested 
therein.  In  former  years  troubles  in  the  interior  were  not  uncommon, 
but  they  were  more  or  less  of  a  local  character,  and  rarely  assumed 
serious  proportions  or  obstructed  the  routes  for  any  lengthened  period. 
Information  relative  to  caravans  was  always  obtainable,  but  this  time, 
owing  to  the  gravity  of  affairs  in  Bornu  and  the  extent  to  which  dis- 
turbances spread,  none  was  forthcoming  for  ten  months,  and  at  present 
nothing  positive  is  known.  Since  September,  1893,  when  the  first  news 
of  Babah's  occupation  of  Baghirmi,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bornu, 
was  received,  trade  fell  off  ^  but  as  people  could  not  forsee  the  course 
events  would  take,  they  continued  to  dispatch  caravans  to  those  regions, 
though  with  less  goods  than  formerly.  Babah,  however,  did  not  stop 
at  Baghirmi,  but  invaded  and  overran  Bornu,  the  routes  to  which 
country  were  in  consequence  closed.  Tripoli  traders  who  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  time  with  all  their  stock  in  trade,  having  sided  with 
the  Sultan  of  Bornu  against  Eabah,  were,  on  the  defeat  of  the  former, 
either  killed  or  deprived  of  their  property,  the  few  who  escaped  finding 
their  way  to  Wadai,  whence  they  are  expected  to  return  here  via  Ben- 
ghazi. The  greatest  portion  of  the  trade  of  Tripoli  with  the  interior 
being  with  Bornu,  these  events  caused  much  consternation  among 
merchants,  who  at  once  abandoned  all  intentions  of  equipping  more 
expeditions  to  that  country  and  suspended  others  to  Wadjii.  The  Gha- 
damses  also,  who  are  the  oldest  and  most  enterprising  in  this  trade, 
were  discouraged,  and  did  not  transact  one-tenth  the  amount  of  their 
usual  business.  Caravans  which  left  Bornu,  the  Soudan,  and  Wadai 
before  the  troubles  broke  out  arrived  here  safely,  but  no  others  have 
since  followed. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  British  consul  general 
at  Tripoli,  March  24, 1892,  give  some  additional  particulars  as  to  the 
caravan  trade. 
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"The  trade  routes  have  remained  comparatively  niidistorbed,  only 
occasioBal  rumors  of  difficulties  having  reached  Tripoli,  but  nothing 
calculated  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  caravans.  From  Tritx)h 
to  Fezzan  the  road  is  at  all  times  practicable,  as  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties maintain  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  Arabs;  but  wells  are 
not  so  frequent,  as  from  Fezzan  to  the  Soudan,  the  longest  march 
without  wells  being  about  five  days.  The  progress  of  a  caravan  after 
leaving  Tripoli  does  not  exceed  12  miles  per  day,  the  journey  from  Trip- 
oli to  Ghat  taking  generally  seven  to  eight  weeks,  and  from  Ghat  to  the 
Soudan  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  During  the  desert  part  of  the  journey 
the  food  carried  is  mostly  paste  made  of  pounded  dates;  but  as  sup- 
plies of  food  are  obtainable  at  short  distances  no  great  quantity  either 
of  food  or  water  is  carried. 

"The  caravan  trade  is  carried  on  by  two  classes  of  merchants,  the 
most  important  being  Ghadamsi,  an  intelligent  and  business-like  tribe 
of  Arabs,  and  the  wealthiest  of  the  native  Tripoli  merchants.  Their 
operations  are  confined  principally  to  Ghat  and  the  Soudan.  The 
Arabs  are  the  least  important  traders.  They  handle  principally  goods 
intrusted  to  them  by  Jewish  and  European  merchants  of  Tripoli,  and 
have  their  principal  trade  with  Bornu. 

"Under  normal  conditions  caravans  arrive  at  and  leave  Tripoli  in 
small  numbers,  varying  from  40  to  100  camels,  between  April  and 
October,  and  during  the  same  months  from  Ghat  and  Mourzouk  to  and 
from  the  interior,  but  in  times  of  tribal  disturbances  only  one  or  two 
departures  take  place,  of  500  to  700  camels,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
summer.  As  a  rule,  they  are  fairly  well  provided  with  Winchester 
relocating  rifles,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  that  even  a 
small  caravan  is  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  never  a  large  one;  but^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  risk  of  crossing  any  belt  of  country  considered 
dangerous  is  not  often  undertaken,  the  Arabs  preferring  to  wait  even 
months  until  the  road  is  safe. 

"Ghat  is  an  important  intermediate  center  between  Tripoli  and  the 
Soudan,  where  a  great  amount  of  interchange  of  goods  takes  place, 
and  it  is  the  real  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  Soudan. 
Camels  are,  in  most  cases,  exchanged  there,  the  whole  journey  rarely 
being  completed  with  the  same  set,  unless  in  times  of  scarcity,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  rest  one  or  two  months  before  resuming  the 
journey. 

"On  leaving  Ghat,  the  road  lies  across  a  stretch  of  country  sparsely 
populated  by  Arab  tribes,  mostly  Toaregs.  Here  guides  are  taken  bj' 
caravans,  and  a  toll  is  exacted  by  the  various  chiefs  for  permission  to 
pa«s  unmolested  through  their  territories,  and  for  affording  protection 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  neighboring  tribe.  This  process  is  repeated 
many  times  before  arriving  at  Kano,  one  of  the  main  resting  places 
for  the  caravans.  It  is  a  town  with  a  numerous  blaek  population, 
ruled  by  a  native  chief,  who,  in  consideration  of  certain  presents  and 
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tolls,  affords  shelter  and  protection.  Here,  on  arrival,  quarters  are 
taken  np  by  the  Arabs  and  goods  opened  for  sale  and  native  products 
bought.  The  length  of  stay,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
depends  upon  the  scarcity  or  otherwise  of  native  products.  A  rude 
currency,  consisting  of  strings  of  small  shells,  of  different  values,  is 
much  used,  also  a  few  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  but  bartering  is  most 
frequent.  From  this  point  some  few  Arabs  make  their  way  to  Sokoto 
and  Timbuctoo,  but  the  trade  they  do  is  not  important.'' 


EGYPT. 

• 

The  special  features  of  transportation  as  regards  Egypt  are  the  great 
Eiver  l^ile,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  caravan  system.  The  Nile,  flowing 
from  equatorial  regions  and  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  an 
estimated  course  of  over  4,000  miles,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  is,  of  course,  an  important  feature  in 
the  internal  communications  of  Egypt  and  the  great  equatorial  regions. 

In  a  report  to  the  Department,  dated  June  11, 1890,  printed  in  Special 
Consular  Reports,  "Canals  and  Irrigation,"  pages  255  to  278, inclusive, 
Consul-General  Schuyler,  of  Cairo,  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  Nile,  with  more  particular  reference  to  the  system  of  irrigation 
employed  to  fertilize  its  basin.  Egypt,  or,  more  strictly,  the  cultivable 
land  in  Egypt,  he  says,  is  comx>osed  of  two  parts,  the  Nile  Valley  and 
the  Delta.  The  long  naiTOW  valley  of  the  Nile,  extending  in  a  general 
direction  north  and  south  for  559  miles  from  Assouan  to  a  few  miles 
north  of  Cairo,  is  scarcely  wider  in  any  place  than  15J  miles,  and  once 
or  twice  draws  close  to  the  river,  but  has  an  average  breadth  of  7J  to 
8J  miles.  This  is  called  Upper  Egypt,  and  contains  about  2,400,000 
acres  of  cultivable  land. 

Among  the  Libyan  Mountains,  about  56  miles  south  of  Cairo,  is  an 
opening,  and  beyond  this  a  depression,  in  circular  form,  about  25  miles 
in  diameter,  called  the  Fayoum.  It  is  watered  by  a  canal  brought  from 
the  Nile.  In  one  part  of  it,  in  old  times,  existed  what  was  known  as 
Lake  Moeris.  The  cultivated  laud  in  the  Fayoum  amounts  to  220,000 
acres,  besides  which  there  are  60,000  acres  more  that  could  be  reclalQied. 
This  oasis  forms  a  part  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Just  north  of  Cairo  the  river  divides.  Formerly,  there  were  seven 
main  branches,  but  now  there  are  only  two,  although  the  older  ones 
are  to  some  extent  represented  by  canals.  A  triangle  of  cultivable 
land  is  thus  formed,  about  100  miles  long  by  87^  miles  at  the  base  on 
the  seashore.  This  is  called  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  contains 
a  cultivable  area  of  4,000,000  acres,  274,000  of  which  are  at  present 
cultivated  and  i)ay  taxes. 

The  bed  of  the  Nile  is  a  trench  cut  into  the  strata  of  mud  which  it 
has  brought  down  for  so  many  years.    Sometimes,  for  a  long  distance, 
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it  is  quite  straight^  at  others  it  is  tortuons,  and  it  frequently  changes 
its  course.  The  width  of  the  river  is  variable.  At  low  water  it  rans 
between  sharply  cut  banks  and  shoals  of  sand  and  mud,  and  is  often 
divided  into  various  channels.  After  mid  water  the  river  is  about  even 
with  its  banks,  varying  in  width  from  one-third  of  a  mile  to  IJ  miles, 
and  is  even  separated  into  branches  by  islands,  sometimes  several  miles 
long.  It  is  narrowest  opposite  Cairo,  where  the  width  is  reduced  to 
about  787  feet.  At  high  water,  especially  during  a  great  rise,  it  would 
cover  the  entire  valley  were  the  land  not  protected  by  dikes  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  branches  of  the  Xile, 
which  include  the  Delta,  have  very  much  the  same  irregularities  as  the 
main  sti^eam.  During  the  ten  years  from  1872  to  1881,  the  level  of  the 
lowest  water  varied  between  276  feet  5  inches,  and  285  feet  3  inches 
above  the  Mediterranean,  giving  an  extreme  variation  at  lowest  water 
of  8  feet  10  inches.  During  the  same  time  the  highest  flood  levels 
varied  between  300  feet  1  inch  and  309  feet  ^  inch,  showing  an  extreme 
difference  of  9  feet  i  inch. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

This  great  ship  canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red 
Sea,  extends  from  Port  Said  on  the  former  to  Suez  on  the  latter,  a  dis- 
tance of  87  miles.  Of  this,  66  miles  are  actual  canal  and  21  miles 
lakes.  The  canal  is  without  locks.  It  was  opened  for  navigation 
November  17, 1869,  a  little  over  ten  years  from  the  commencement  of 
construction  by  a  company  organized  by  the  French  engineer  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps.  The  total  cost  of  construction  was  nearly  £16,000,000. 
Originally,  for  about  four- fifths  of  its  length  it  was  327  feet  wide  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  72  at  the  bottom  and  26  deep.  For  the  remainder 
it  was  196  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  width  at  the  bot- 
tom and  the  depth  being  the  same.  But  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
widened  and  deepened  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
immense  traffic  passing  through  it.  A  canal  was  also  built  to  bring 
fresh  water  from  the  Nile  at  a  point  near  Cairo.  This  canal  reaches  the 
salt  water  canal  at  Ismailia  and  then  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  ship 
canal  to  Suez.  It  is  about  40  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep,  and  is  used  for 
navigation  as  well  as  for  irrigation.  In  1875  the  British  Government 
bought  the  interest  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  canal. 

The  building  of  the  canal  shortened  the  distance  between  London 
and  Bombay  by  the  old  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from 
11,220  miles  to  6,332  miles.  It  maybe  said  that  the  trade  of  the  world 
passes  through  the  canal,  and  the  shipping  using  it  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. On  March  1, 1887,  navigation  at  night  was  begun  by  means  of 
the  electric  light,  shortening  the  time  of  passage  about  one-half,  or  to 
about  sixteen  to  twenty  hours. 
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A  report  &om  Gonsnl-Oeneral  Penfield,  at  Cairo,  February  9, 1895, 
published  in  Consular  Beports  for  April,  1895,  page  589,  says: 

Daring  the  year  1894,  the  number  of  Teasels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  was 
3,352,  being  10  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  receipts  from  toUs  amounted 
almost  to  $15,000,000.  The  number  of  ships  using  the  canal  in  1874 — twenty  years 
ago— was  only  1,264.  These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  show 
how  completely  the  canal  has  reyolutionized  the  channel  of  traffic  between  the  Far 
East  and  Europe.  The  largest  business  year  the  canal  has  ever  had  was  1891,  when 
4,206  steamers  passed  through.  The  application  of  the  electric  light  to  marine  pur- 
poses is  now  so  general  that  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  vessels  using  the  canal  last 
year  were  enabled  to  steam  at  night.  Not  one  mercantile  ship  flying  the  United 
States  flag  entered  the  canal  last  year,  although  many  cargoes  destined  for  America 
passed  through  in  British  ships.    The  detailed  record  of  the  traffic  in  1894  is  appended : 
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a  War  ships  and  yachts. 

The  report  of  the  British  consul  at  Port  Said,  July  13, 1894,  says  the 
percentage  of  ships  using  the  electric  light  to  pass  through  the  canal 
has  been,  in  1890,  83  per  cent;  1891,  88  per  cent;  1892,  90  per  cent; 
1893,  92  x>er  cent.  The  average  time  occupied  in  passing  through  the 
canal  was,  in  1893,  with  the  electric  light,  nineteen  hours  fifty-two  min- 
utes; without  the  light,  thirty-one  hours,  twenty-four  minutes.  The 
time  occupied  in  transit  is  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing.  Out  of  the 
3,341  ships  which  passed  through  the  canal  in  1893,  2,300  had  a  draft 
of  under  23  feet  4  inches ;  985  drew  between  23  feet  4  inches  and  26 
feet;  56  had  the  maximum  draft  of  26  feet 

HIGHWAYS- 

In  a  report  from  Acting  Oonsul-General  Grant,  of  Cairo,  April  9, 1891, 
published  in  Special  Consular  Reports,  "  Streets  and  Highways,"  page 
538,  the  following  information  is  given  as  to  the  roads  of  Egypt: 

In  the  several  towns  of  Egypt,  except  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  there  are  very  few 
metaled  roads.    The  others  are  merely  beaten  earth  kept  wet  and  smooth,  and  con- 
sidering the  climate  and  the  smaUness  of  the  traffic,  they  answer  sufficiently  well. 
Until  two  years  ago,  it  may  be  said  there  were  no  conntry  roads  at  all,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  conyey  agricultural  products  on  a  wheeled  cart  from  one 
center  of  population  to  another.    A  beginning  has  been  made,  first  in  Dakahlieh  and 
in  Sbarkieh,  and  then  throughout  the  other  proyinces,  of  constructing  simple  unmet- 
aled  roads,  5  meters  wide,  with  bridges  oyer  canals,  leading  generally  to  railway 
stations  and  sometimes  to  points  on  the  river.    Their  construction  is  being  defrayed 
by  a  local  tax  not  exceeding  20  or  26  cents  per  acre  for  one  year  only.    They  are 
to  be  maintained  at  Government  expense.    It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  on  the  value 
of  tliese  roads^  but  they  are  very  popular  among  the  people. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  statesman's  Year  Book  for  1895  gives  the  total  length  of  the 
railway  system  of  Egypt  as  being  1,255  miles,  with  30  miles  under 
construction.  The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  were,  at  the  end  of  1892,  of  a  total 
length  of  1,922  miles,  the  length  of  the  wire  being  6,763  miles.  The 
Government  has  also  established  telephone  communication  between 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  has  given  concessions  to  a  telephone  com- 
pany for  urban  telephone  lines.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  also 
by  concessions  has  telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexandria,  via 
Cairo,  to  Suez,  and  from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their  cables 
with  England  and  India. 

United  States  Consul-General  CardweU,  of  Cairo,  in  a  dispatch  of 
January  10,  1887,  published  in  Consular  Eeports,  September,  1887, 
page  727,  says  the  first  railway  built  in  Egypt  was  that  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  in  1845.  Its  purpose,  besides  connecting  the  two 
great  cities  of  Egypt,  was  to  form  part  of  the  railway  line  between 
Alexandria  and  Suez,  now  partially  disused,  because  of  the  opening  of 
the  great  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  railway 
system  has  now  been  considerably  extended,  so  that  it  embraces  con- 
nections between  all  important  points  in  the  Delta,  as  well  as  between 
Cairo  and  the  Fayoum  and  Assioot.  There  are  no  viaducts,  tunnels, 
etc.,  and  only  two  very  expensive  bridges,  which  span  the  two  branches 
of  the  l^ile,  on  the  Alexandria-Cairo  line. 

The  mode  of  construction  is  by  raised  earthen  roadbeds  only  a  few 
feet  high,  upon  which  are  laid  cast-iron  chairs  resembling  huge  over- 
turned saucers,  separated  by  transverse  round  bars  firmly  fastened  to 
the  chairs.  Two  chairs  thus  connected  form  the  parallel  ties  and  the 
rests  for  the  rails,  and  the  iron  way  thus  formed  is  as  solid  and  sub- 
stantial as  though  laid  on  live  oak  ties  firmly  ballasted  in  rock. 

In  a  subsequent  report,  of  June  16,  1888,  published  in  Consular 
Eeports,  July,  1888,  page  60,  Mr.  CardweU  says  the  railways  and  tele- 
graphs of  Egypt  were  built  by  the  Government.  They  belong  to  the 
Government  and  are  operated  by  it  under  the  direction  of  three  com- 
missioners. Besides  the  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  commission  has 
attached  to  its  administration  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

The  recent  development  of  the  railway  service  of  Egypt  is  given  in 
a  report  from  Consul-General  Penfield,  of  Cairo,  dated  April  6, 1895, 
as  follows: 

In  DO  way  ifi  the  industrial  progress  of  Egypt  better  iUnstrated  than  by  the  pres- 
ent development  of  its  railway  system.  Railway  bnilding  is  not  a  recent  innoyation 
in  the  ancient  land  of  the  Nile,  however,  as  the  first  line — from  Alexandria  to  Cairo — 
dates  from  1852 ;  and  five  years  later,  the  English  engineer,  Robert  Stephenson, 
completed  rail  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Suez,  making  the  ''over- 
land route''  to  India  as  practicable  for  freighting  as  it  had  been  for  passenger 
traffic.    This  is  now  almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  great  canal  of  Be  Leaseps. 
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It  is  said  that  Egypt,  in  proi>ortion  to  popalation,  has  more  railway  mileage  and 
better  service  than  Anstria,  Hungary,  Spain,  or  Portugal.  All  railways  are  Gk>v- 
emment  property,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  suburban  road  from  Alexandria 
along  the  Mediterranean  to  Ramleh,  a  15-mile  line  couDecting  Cairo  with  the  health 
resort  of  Helouan,  and  a  steam  tramway  on  the  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  joining  Port 
Said  with  Jsmailia.  These  private  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  Government  lines,  are 
very  profitable.  The  income  of  the  latter  is  pledged  to  certain  European  creditors 
of  the  country,  as  a  partial  consequence  of  the  extravagance  of  Khedive  Ismail. 

A  net  work  ofrails  spreads  over  most  of  the  Delt.a,  and  the  main  line  has  for  two 
or  three  years  extended  southward  in  the  Nile  Valley  to  Girgeh,  336  miles  from 
Cairo.  Two  years  hence,  the  road  will  be  completed  to  Keneh,  66  miles  farther 
south;  and  contracts  have  Just  been  signed  for  carrying  it  to  Assouan,  the  frontier 
town  of  Egypt,  at  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  710  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  terminns  is  expected  to  be  reached  in  time  for  the  Upper  Nile  tourist 
traffic  of  1897-98. 

The  moderate  speed  at  which  all  trains  are  driven,  save  the  expresses,  and  the 
cheapness  of  native  labor,  permit  the  working  expenses  to  be  kept  much  below  the 
European  average.  A  level  country  with  frosts  and  violent  storms  unknown,  makes 
railway  construction  a  simple  matter.  Rock  blasting,  tunneling,  excavating,  and 
trestle  building  are  practically  unnecessary.  Bridging  the  Nile,  however,  is  expen- 
sive. The  present  cost  of  construction  in  the  Delta,  where  bridges  over  irrigating 
canals  are  numerous,  averages  $28,000  per  mile  of  normal  gauge;  but  in  Upper 
^SJP^  the  cost  is  not  more  than  $25,000.  The  narrow-gauge  (1  meter)  extension 
from  Keneh  to  Assouan  is  to  cost  only  $12,500  a  mile. 

Most  of  the  locomotives  come  from  Belgium,  and  the  first-class  passenger  cars  from 
England.  Bails  are  also  supplied  by  England,  and  bridge  work  by  Belgian  and 
French  firms.  Most  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  are  natives,  the  former  receiving 
from  $30  to  $75  per  month  and  the  latter  from  $12.50  to  $20  per  month ;  the  few 
European  engineers  employed  average  $100  a  month.  The  railways  are  managed  by 
an  international  administrative  board  of  three,  the  chairman  of  which  is  an  English- 
man. The  others  are,  respectively,  French  and  Egyptian,  and  heads  of  departments 
represent  nearly  every  European  country.  Sealed  tenders  for  all  materials  are 
Invited  from  English  and  other  European  industrial  centers,  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous offers  accepted. 

The  appended  statistical  table  gives  information  valuable  to  anyone  interested  in 
railway  economics.  The  enormous  increase  of  passengers  carried,  the  reductions  in 
passenger  and  freight  charges  explaining  the  small  increase  of  receipts,  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice : 


Year. 

Total 
receipts. 

Paesengers 
carried. 

Mileage 

open 

to  traffic, 

without 

sidings. 

Per  cent 
of  oper- 
ating ex- 
penses to 
receipts. 

1888 

$6,350,000 
6, 505, 000 
7,040,000 
8,155,000 
8,400,000 
8,095,000 
8,870,000 

4,004,882 
4,378,453 
4,690,286 
5,612,562 
7,047,295 
9, 301, 081 
9, 82'/,  813 

944 
946 

96H 
961^ 
1,000 
1,081 
1.088 

45 

1889 

44  0 

1880 

43  3 

1891 

43  3 

1892 .  ■  ■ 

43  3 

1883 :;;;":!!;::. :...:;.;.i;;;:"; ;; 

43  2 

1891 

43  2 

_____ 

« 

Street  railways  with  electric  traction  are  promised  for  Cairo  next  year,  the  con- 
cessionaires being  Belgians;  and  Alexandria  is  expected  soon  to  follow  suit.  There 
Afo  several  bidders  for  a  concession  for  an  electric  tram  line  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyra- 
mids, a  distance  of  10  miles,  to  accommodate  the  enormous  number  of  winter  visitors 
to  the  capital.  The  Egyptian  ministry  recently  had  from  a  Frenchman  a  serious 
application  for  permission  to  build  a  ''funicula''  railway  to  the  top  of  the  Great 
^Yramid.  The  request  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES,  OABAVANS,  KTC. 

The  following  report  by  Consnl-General  Penfield,  dated  October  23, 
1893,  printed  in  Gonsolar  Beports,  January,  1894,  page  205,  furnishes 
information  as  to  the  steamship  lines  and  caravan  trade: 

Favored  to  a  remarkable  degree  for  direct  shipments  from  every  European  country 
of  importance,  it  is  regrettable  that  Egypt  can  not  thus  avail  herself  of  American 
products  and  mannfaotures,  which  explains  why  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  Egypt's  growing  trade.  Direct  and  regu- 
lar steam  communication  with  the  United  States  would  unquestionably  secure  a 
ready  market  in  Egypt  and  other  Mediterranean  countries  for  many  articles  the 
outcome  of  American  soil  and  manufacturing  genius. 

The  route  most  used  at  present  for  shipments  to  Egypt  is  by  way  of  Liverpool, 
from  which  jiort  to  Alexandria  the  Cunard,  Moss,  and  Papayanni  lines  maintain 
regular  services,  while  from  Hull  and  other  English  ports  the  Leyland  Company 
dispatches  steamers  ]>erJodically.  From  London  the  important  Peninsular  and 
Oriental,  Orient,  and  British  India  companies  weekly  send  steamers  to  Alexandria 
or  Port  Said,  and  the  Anchor  and  Clan  lines  from  Glasgow  bring  freight  to  Port 
Said  and  other  Suez  Canal  stations. 

A  much-used  route  for  freight  from  New  York  is  that  to  Marseilles  by  the  Fabre 
Line,  with  transshipment  to  Alexandria  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  steamers  to  Genoa  connect  at  that  place  with  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  boats  for  Alexandria,  and  in  the  winter  season  this  company  sends 
several  of  its  best  vessels  direct  to  Alexandria.  Shippers  are  hoping  that  the  com- 
pany will  soon  feel  justified  in  maintaining  regular  communication  throughout  the 
year  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt. 

Almost  the  only  direct  shipment  from  the  United  States  is  petroleum  in  chartered 
sailing  ships,  which  sometimes  pick  up  a  cargo  of  cotton  or  rags  for  the  return 
voyage. 

Goods  are  usually  landed  at  Alexandria  direct  from  the  vessel,  but  lighters  are 
frequently  employed.  Alexandria  has  commodious  and  modem  docking  facilities. 
Vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  have  no  fixed  rule  for  landing  freight  at  Port 
Said,  Ismailia,  and  Suez ;  but  lighters  are  generally  made  use  of  in  conveying  goods 
to  the  customs  sheds. 

At  Alexandria  and  the  canal  ports  there  are  well-equipped  warehouses,  and  mer- 
chandise is  seldom  exxH>sed  to  the  elements.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  rain 
rarely  falls  in  Egypt,  and  frost  is  practically  unknown. 

Goods  for  Cairo  and  places  in  the  Delta  and  for  important  towns  in  the  Nile  Valley 
as  far  above  Cairo  as  Ghirgeh  are  carried  by  the  governmental  lines  of  railway  and  are 
subject  to  about  the  same  treatment  as  in  other  countries.  If  shipments  are  destined 
for  the  interior  and  remote  districts  in  the  direction  of  the  Soudan  and  between  the 
Upper  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  only  transport  is  by  camel  caravans,  packages 
should  not  weigh  more  than  300  pounds,  the  size  being  practically  immaterial. 

PROVINCE  OF  SUAKIN.i 

As  regards  the  history  daring  the  past  year,  I  have  again  to  report 
that  the  country  was  disturbed  by  raids  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  that  trade  with  the  interior  during  the  first  three  months  was 
very  insignificant.  After  the  month  of  March,  the  Berber  road  was 
ox>en,  and,  throughout  the  year,  caravans  passed  regularly  to  and  fro. 


^  Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  British  consul  at  Suakin,  March  21,  1894. 
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Seyenteen  steainers  represented  the  total  of  British  shipping  which 
entered  the  poi-t  daring  the  past  year.  These  were  the  Bombay  and 
Persian  Gulf  boats  with  general  cargoes.  To  these  I  add  two  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company.  The  E^hedivial  Steam- 
ship Company  continues  its  ibrtnightly  service  from  Suez,  but  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  state  of  trade  does  not  permit  some  other  com- 
pany to  enter  into  competition  with  them,  for  their  freight  rates  are 
exceptionally  high^  and  their  accommodation  none  of  the  best. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the  commercial  life  of 
this  great  island,  this  subject,  ^^The  highways  of  commerce  in  Mada- 
gascar," can  not  be  discussed  analytically.  Madagascar  has  neither 
canal  nor  river  navigation,  neither  railway  nor  roadway  systems  or 
lines  as  these  terms  are  understood  in  civilized  communities.  Even 
SQch  ocean  steamship  lines  as  periodically  enter  these  ports  may  at  any 
moment  be  withdrawn.  The  conquest  of  the  island  by  France  would 
ere  long  drive  the  English  line  to  seek  other  ports,  while  the  failure  of 
France  in  her  Madagascan  operations  would  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  line  from  all  ports  not  directly  under  French  dominion. 

The  appended  outline  map  will  show  all  of  the  main  traveled  routes, 
whether  water  or  foot-trail,  both  through  and  around  the  island,  by 
which  the  commerce  of  the  interior  comes  down  to  the  coast,  and 
retarning  distributes  that  of  the  coast. 

INLAND  ROUTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  inland  water  navigation  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  native  dug- 
oats  or  canoes.    The  inland  routes  of  travel  outlined  in  red  upon  the 
map  also  embrace  all  the  inland  water  navigation  of  the  island,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  but  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  method  of  trans- 
portation in  Madagascar,  and  these  routes  are  those  usually  traveled 
l>y  the  borozans,  or  porters,  whether  of  persons,  or  feight,  in  journey- 
ing from  and  to  the  points  indicated.    Often  it  is  but  a  trail  wide  enough 
for  two  men  to  walk  abreast;  again,  a  series  of  such  trails,  side  by  side. 
Here  and  there,  short  cuts  occur,  made  by  nimble  or  erratic  feet;  usually 
the  trail  goes  winding  on  unbroken,  save  by  natural  obstacles.     Of 
course  there  are  innumerable  villages  on  all  these  routes,  hamlets  of 
^ut  afew  thatched  huts;  again,  large  and  populous  towns,  commonly 
used  as  stopping  places,  or  way  stations ;  and  many  rivers  and  rivulets, 
lakes,  and  bodies  of  water,  occur,  none  of  which  appear  upon  the  map. 
For  instance,  from  Tamatave,  down  the  coast  southward,  almost  to 
^  Mauakara,  extends  a  chain  of  lakes,  or  lagoons,  from  one-half  a  mile 
w>  3  miles  apart.    Across  these  rivers,  up  and  down  these  lakes  and 
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bodies  of  water,  the  native  canoe  is  the  ferry  and  assists  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers.  Each  canoe  is  famished  with  a 
steersman,  but  the  passengers  must  do  the  paddling.  No  European 
has,  as  yet,  made  the  journey  from  Ambohimandrose  to  Fort  Dauphin 
in  the  south,  although  the  natives  have  a  regular  highway,  said  to  be 
constantly  used  by  them  between  these  places;  hence,  the  route  is  only 
indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

The  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  is  done  exclusively  on  the 
shoulders  of  men.  Packages  of  freight,  when  very  heavy,  require  a 
very  large  number  of  porters.  An  average  porter's  (borozan's)  load 
ranges  from  60  to  80  pounds  for  constant  traveling,  although  some  men 
carry  as  high  as  120  to  150  pounds  each.  Passengers  are  carried  in  a 
kind  of  seat  slung  between  two  poles.  Each  passenger  (adult)  needs 
four  or  more  porters,  and,  in  rongh  or  heavy  country,  eight  or  more. 
Where  the  passenger  weighs  over  180  pounds  a  still  larger  number 
of  porters  is  requisite.  Beasts  of  burden  are  practically  unknown  in 
Madagascar,  men  being  used  exclusively  in  their  places;  and  as  this 
has  been  going  on  for  generations  the  porter,  or  borozan,  is  readUy  di.<- 
tinguishable  by  the  hump,  or  roll  of  callous  sinew,  this  kind  of  carriage 
has  developed,  to  a  most  remarkable  degree,  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
over  and  between  both  shoulders,  near  the  neck-bafie. 

RAILWAY  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  constructing  a  railroad 
up  to  and  across  the  central  plateau  from  the  east  coast  are  said  to  be 
simply  appalling,  but  from  the  west  coast,  -although  in  places  it  will 
be  a  difficult  undertaking,  the  prospect  can  not  be  said  to  be  disheart- 
ening. For  a  railway  around  the  coast,  east  or  west,  there  are  but  few 
engineering  obstacles  of  any  gravity.  The  mountains,  except  in  isola- 
ted places  and  in  the  northern  peninsula,  are  fully  20  to  30  miles  inland 
on  the  east  and  60  to  100  miles  inland  on  the  west  coast,  with  an  undu- 
lating plain  of  partially  timbered  and  grass  lands  extending  to  the  coast 
line. 

NAVIGABLE  EIVERS. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  are  navigable  for  small  craft  up  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  many  for  a  much  greater  distance.  The  sand  bars  at 
their  mouths  render  them,  in  nearly  all  cases,  inaccessible  for  shippintr. 
The  Betsiboka  Elver  on  the  west  coast  and  its  tributary,  the  Ikopa,  ou 
which  rivers  lie  some  of  the  finest  rice  fields  in  the  world,  are  navigable 
for  dhows  and  small  schooners  as  far  up  as  Maevatanana  (in  the  rainy 
season),  and  from  thence  to  Suberbieville,  some  5  miles  up  the  Ikopa 
Eiver.  Until  recently  I  have  been  informed,  a  60-horsepower  steamer 
and  two  schooners  plied  regularly  between  Majoriga  and  Suberbieville. 
It  is  asserted  that  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  small  boats  to  within 
four  days  foot  travel  of  the  capital,  Antananarivo,  thus  making  them 
navigable  for,  say,  180  miles. 
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OCEAN  LINES. 

There  are  two  steamship  lines  which  have  practically  become  identi- 
fied, to  some  extent,  with  Madagascan  commerce,  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  especial  mention. 

The  Castle  Line. — ^The  intermediate  steamers  of  the  Castle  Line  of  mail 
packets,  also  called  the  Donald  Gnrrie  line,  tonch  at  Tamatave  from 
Natal  every  fonr  weeks.  These  boats  call  at  Fort  Dauphin,  Manai\jara, 
Mahanora,  and  Tamatave,  and  thence  proceed  to  Port  Louis,  Mauri- 
tius, returning  from  there  direct  to  Natal,  after  a  ten  days'  trip,  unless 
sufficient  freight  or  passage  returns  offer  on  the  Madagascan  coast  to 
warrant  their  calling  for  same  en  route  to  Natal. 

The  fleet  and  tonnage  of  this  line  usually  placed  on  the  Natal-Mau- 
ritius ran  comprise  the  Femhroke  Castlej  3,878  tons;  Doune  Gustlej  2,957 
tons;  Methven  Castle^  2,605  tons;  Dunbar  Castle^  ^,608  tons;  and  War- 
wick  Castle^  3,056  tons. 

The  agents  of  this  line  in  Madagascar  are  either  loath  or  unable  to 
give  any  definite  information  concerning  it.  The  general  condition  of 
the  line  is  good,  and  it  is  being  constantly  bettered  both  as  to  equipment 
and  service.  The  passenger  tariff  to  London  is  $262.50,  first  class; 
$183.75,  second  class,  and  $131.25,  third  class.  Intermediate  tariffs  I 
have  been  unable  to  secure.  The  freight  rates  are  from  $7  to  $10  per 
ton  to  London  and  $15  to  $20  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  to  Boston  or  New 
York.  There  is  no  freight  traffic  between  Madagascar  and  8outh 
Africa,  therefore  no  rates  can  be  given.  Freight  charges  between  coast 
ports  vary,  ranging  from  $5  per  ton  upward. 

This  lipe  is  a  private  English  corporation  engaged  principally  in  the 
South  African  colonial  trade,  the  MadagaScar-Mauritius  branch  being, 
therefore,  practically  a  subsidiary  line.  The  parent  line,  including 
these  intermediate  steamers,  receives  a  certain  subsidy  from  the  British 
CTOvernment  for  mail  service  to  South  Africa.  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  what  arrangement  they  have  for  Madagascar  and  Mauritius. 

The  Messa^eries  Maritimes  Company. — The  regular  mail  steamers  of 
the  Oriental- AMcan  coast  line  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company, 
of  Marseilles,  France,  call  regularly  at  Tamatave  about  the  6th  or  7th 
of  each  month,  en  route  from  France  to  Mauritius,  via  Nossi-Bi,  Diego 
Laurez,  and  Sainte  Marie.  At  Nossi  Bi  they  connect  with  the  auxiliary 
steamer,  Mpavjaka^  from  and  for  Nossy  Vey,  Morondava,  Mainterano, 
II id  Majouga.  Also,  about  the  26th  of  each  month,  the  steamer  of  the 
second  month  preceding  returns,  en  route  for  Marseilles,  via  the  same 
:>orts,  and  making  connections  with  the  Mpaujaka  at  Nossi-Bi  for  the 
^aiue  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  thus  giving  both  the  east 
knd  west  coasts  a  semimonthly  service  for  mails,  passengers,  and  freight. 
iLDother  auxiliary  steamer,  plying  between  Mauritius,  Eeunion,  and 
^lahe,  makes  connection  at  the  latter  place  with  outward  and  home- 
vard  mail  steamers  on  the  Australian  and  New  Caledonian  line  of  the 
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same  compauy  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  enable  a  traDsfer  of  mail  and 
passeogers  to  and  from  Madagascar  and  intermediate  points. 

The  following  tables,  A,  6,  G,  and  D,  give  all  needed  informatioD  as 
to  distsDoes  and  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  may  be  oonsidered 
reliable.' 

Tablr  a.— £>ia(atie«f  on  Ori«>laE-.4/ri(iai>  watt  fi««  (ilMi»geri»i  Maritime*  CoMpaay). 
|Iu  mllM  of  1,S92  Fisuch  m«t«»  i  1  ^  I.IG  Xof  llih  mUM.] 


lUnMIlM 

Port  Said 

(Uioai'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Adui 

Vmy<M»'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

NouiBl 

DtegD  S>iiT«  • . 
SalnleUarit... 


B.«7T  t,L 
S,WO  *,» 

!!.iisa  2,a 


....    *.sii 

8.144  8,W 
1.B48I  i.ni 


'During  tta«  present  FrsDco-Mklagasy  war,  tbeXamatftTe  servioe  has  been  slight  1; 
changed.  The  oatward  mail  goes  from  Mayotte  to  U^onga,  Nogsl  B^  Diego  Saurei, 
Tamatare,  Beution,  and  Mauritine,  reaching  TamataTe  the  8th  or  9th  of  each  month. 
These  boats  do  not  call  at  Aden;  and  the  Mahe-Rennion-HanriCiiiB  aoiiliary  has 
been  abandoned,  while  a  new  anxiliaiy,  Tht  Amtuomt,  plies  on  a  special  service,  on 
arrival  of  the  mail  from  France,  &om  H^onga  to  Mahe  (via  Nossi  B6,  Diego  Bmi- 
lez,  and  Reonion),  where  it  coonects  with  the  Anstralian  mail  &om  Europe.  Thi^ 
gives  the  east  coast  below  Diego  Saurez  bnt  one  mail  a  month  Instead  of  two,  a£ 
formerly. 
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Table  B. — Showing  pa$8enger  rates  to  and  from  MarvHllea,  Meaaagertea  Maritime  line. 
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100 
77 
38 

1 

• 

1 

5 

$220 

160 

80 

160 

135 

68 

150 

127 

64 

100 
70 
35 

100 
70 
35 

i 

• 

1 

QQ 

• 

s 

i 

* 

J 

• 

1 

a 

1 

$250 

100 

05 

240 

165 

83 

230 

157 

70 

180 

135 

68 

180 

135 

68 

140 

105 

53 

72 
54 
27 

64 

48 
24 

52 
38 
10 

80 
23 
11 

24 

18 

0 

• 

1 

Maraeillea: 

Firat  class 

$80 
60 
30 

$175 

116 

64 

110 
85 
42 

100 
77 
38 

10 
7 
4 

$228 

166 

83 

100 

140 

70 

180 

132 

66 

120 
Oil 
45 

120 
00 
45 

60 
45 
23 

$236 

172 

86 

205 
147 

74 

105 

140 

70 

140 

105 

52 

140 

105 

52 

75 
56 
28 

14 

11 

6 

$240 

175 

88 

210 

150 

75 

200 

142 

71 

150 

112 

56 

150 

112 

56 

00 
67 
34 

28 
22 
11 

14 

11 

6 

$245 

180 

00 

216 

155 

78 

206 
147 

74 

160 

140 

60 

160 

140 

60 

110 
82 
41 

46 
34 

17 

1 

84 
25 
18 

20 

15 

8 

1 

1 

$245 

183 

02 

216 

158 

70 

206 

150 

75 

166 

124 

62 

166 

124 

62 

116 
87 
44 

60 
88 
10 

40 
30 
15 

28 
21 
11 

8 
6 
3 

$250 
100 

Seoood  claiM 

Third  olaas 

05 

Port  Said: 

First  class 

240 

Second  class 

166 

Third  class 

83 

Suez: 

First  class 

2:10 

Sffcond  class  ^  -  -  .^  r ,  - ,  - 

157 

Third  class 

70 

Obock: 

First  class 



180 

Second  class 

135 

Third  class 

68 

Aden: 

First  class 

180 

Second  class 

135 

Third  class 

..  .. 

... 

68 

Zanzihar : 

First  class 



150 

Second  class 



:::::: 

111 

Third  class 

1 

56 

Mayotte : 

First  class 

1      : 
1 .  --  - 

80 

Second  class 



......  1 ......  1 - 

60 

Third  class 

80 

NossiBi: 

First  dans 

,  _  , 

i 

72 

Seoond  class 

54 

Third  class 

...'. 1 

27 

Diego  Suarez : 

First  class 



1        !        ! 

60 

Seoond  class i 

45 

Third  class 

23 

Sainte  Marie: 

Firat  class 

1 

38 

Second  class i 

■    ■■•aala**a>M 

1 

20 

Third  class ' 

!';.!;i 

•""••!••*•• 

14 

Tamatave : 

Firat  class 

1 

1 

82 

Seoond  class '...... 

1 

24 

Third  class ' 

:::::::::::::::::;':: :::: 

1 

12 

Bennion : 

First  class                      

1      1 

» 

; i 

13 

Seoond  class  .........i...... 

, 

1 

■    a    •    •    • 

;;:::;i;:::::  ::;::: 

10 

Third  claas 

1 

1 

5 

• 

NoTB. — Deck  iMssage  is  sold  between  points  at  about  one-quarter  firBt<:lass  fare.  First  and  seoond 
claas  railway  tickets  are  sold  iiassenffers  of  such  grades  on  board  prior  to  arrival  at  Port  Said  for  $25 
and  $20  to  London,  England.    $1  =  W|  cents  United  States  gold. 

Table  C. — Showing  freight  rateeper  1,000  kilograme  on  same  line. 


To- 

From— 

Marseilles. 

London. 

New  York  or 
Boston. 

TnmAiAVO 

$12.00to$16.62| 

$13. 00  to  $17. 50 

$21.40  to  $28,221 

NoTB. — Freight  rates  between  local  points  are  variable.  These  steamers,  because  of  their  Gov- 
ernment anbsidv  and  passenger  trai&o,  do  not  seek  for  ^ocal  freights,  but  only  through  flreighta.  Agents 
here  claim  inability  to  quote  freight  ratoa  £rom  other  points  than  Tamatave. 
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Table  D. — Names  and  size  of  vessels  an  same  line. 


Name. 


Tonnage. 


Horse 
power. 


Name. 


Tonnai^. 


Sindh.... 

Ava 

Amasone. 
PeiHo. .. 


8,373 
3.361 
3,350 
3,892 


2,900 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 


Traonady . . 
I  IHemnah... 
'  Mpaojakaa 


3.785 

8,785 

684 


Horse 
power. 

2,800 
2,900 

4S0 


a  This  Teasel  pUea  down  tlie  west  coast  of  Madagascar  only.    Has  flrat-dass  and  deck  aocomiiiod*- 
tions  for  passengers  only. 

Bates  of  passage  between  ports  on  west  coast  of  Madagascar. 


From— 


KosBiB6: 
First  class 
Deck 

M%)onga: 
First  class 
Deck 

Mainterano : 
First  class 
Deck 

llfarondava: 
First  class , 
Deck 


To— 


HisJonga. 


$20 
5 


ttJS;.     !Morondava.|NoaayVey. 


$40 
10 

20 
6 


$50 
13 

32 

8 

12 
3 


f70 
17 

50 
13 

30 

8 

20 
5 


The  Messageries  Maritimes  is  the  great  commercial  maritime  com- 
pauy  of  France,  and  is,  I  understand,  heavily  subsidized  by  the  French 
Government.  In  tnith,  one  is  always  surprised  on  boarding  the  steam- 
ers of  this  company  at  their  small  cargo  capacity  compared  with  their 
size.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  under  their  subsidy  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  lower  hold  must  be  used  for  storage  of  munitions  and 
material  wherewith  to  transfer  the  harmless  merchant  steamer  into  an 
effectively  armed  one  in  case  of  war.  It  is  further  claimed  that  this  is 
not  only  the  case  upon  this  branch,  but  upon  all  its  branches. 

The  condition  of  this  particular  branch,  the  Oriental  African  Coast 
line,  is  good,  although  lately  considerable  complaint  is  heard,  both  as 
to  the  equipment  and  the  service,  the  claim  being  made  that  the  com- 
pany is  spending  all  its  money  in  improving  the  Australian-New  Cale< 
donian  line  and  neglecting  this  branch. 

Austrian  Lloyd. — The  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers,  plying  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  Mozambique  and  Natal,  make  monthly  calls  at  Nossi  B^, 
freights  and  passenger  receipts  warranting.  Of  this  line  I  can  secure 
no  details.     I  hear  it  has  been  months  since  they  last  put  into  Nossi  B6. 

Havre  Peninsular  Line. — The  freight  boats  of  the  Havre  Peninsular 
Line  of  French  steamers  make  monthly  calls  at  Nossi  B^,  Diego  Suarez, 
Sainte  Marie,  and  Tamatave,  proceeding  from  Tamatave  to  Mauritius^ 
via  Reunion,  but  they  never  return  this  way  homeward.  They  are 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Ville  boats,''  being  all  named  after  cities.  It 
is  difficult  to  secure  any  information  either  as  to  their  size  or  rates  on 
freight  and  passage  (their  passenger  capacities  are  usually  very  limited), 
owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  the  local  agents  here  exhibit. 
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These,  with  an  erratic  fleet  of  small  sailing  vessels,  owned  by  mer- 
chants here,  and  a  "  tramp"  ship,  or  steamer,  cover  the  ocean  traffic  of 
this  great  African  island. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  this  report  has  lain  for  months, 
roughly  drafted,  upon  my  desk,  awaiting  missing  information  from  the 
Castle  and  Havre  lines'  agents.  Eepeated  requests  have  been  made 
and  innumerable  promises  given  that  it  would  be  immediately  forth- 
coming, but  as  yet  without  result. 

In  the  interim  an  American  line  of  steamers,  chartered  by  New 
York  brokerage  firms,  has  begun  to  make  regular  trips  to  this  country, 
via  Gape  Town  and  South  African  ports,  but  as  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  regular  line. 

Edw.  Telfaib  Wetter, 

Acting  Consul, 

Tamatave,  April  i5,  1895. 


MAURITIUS.^ 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Colonial  (Government  of  Mauritius  owns  and  controls  the  various 
railway  lines  of  the  island,  which  are  under  the  management  of  a  general 
superintendent.  The  system  consists  of  two  main  lines — the  North  and 
the  Midland — having  a  common  termiuus  in  Port  Louis  and  three 
branch  lines  connecting  with  the  main  lines  at  intermediate  stations. 

The  Moka  branch,  16  miles  in  length,  begins  at  Eose  Hill  station,  on 
the  Midland  line,  and  runs  through  the  districts  of  Plaines  Wilhems, 
Moka,  and  Flacq,  to  Montague  Blanche.  The  running  gradient  on  this 
line  is  1  in  40.  The  two  principal  bridges  on  this  branch  are  built 
of  masonry,  viz,  the  bridge  over  the  Eiver  Plaines  Wilhems,  with  two 
semicircular  arches  of  50  feet  span,  and  a  height  of  30  feet  above  the 
river  bed;  and  the  Beduit  viaduct,  over  the  River  Cascade,' with  three 
arches,  the  central  one  of  70  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  27  feet,  and  the 
two  side  ones  semicircular,  of  50  feet  span.  The  rail  level  on  this 
viaduct  is  80  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  Savanne  branch,  11  miles  long,  begins  also  on  the  Midland  line, 
at  Rose  Belle  station,  and  runs  through  the  district  of  Grand  Port  and 
Savanne,  to  Souillac.  The  ruling  gradient  is  1  in  40.  The  principal 
bridge  is  the  viaduct  over  the  Eiver  des  Anguilles,  of  three  spans,  two 
of  70  feet  and  a  central  one  of  85  feet,  with  iron  girders,  supported  on 
masonry  piers.  The  rail  level  on  this  viaduct  is  105  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river. 


I  Consiil  Campbell  states  that  the  delay  in  forwarding  his  report  was  due  to  the 
nonreoeipt  of  the  Department's  first  instructions  on  the  subject. 
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The  total  length  of  the  Midland  line  is  aboat  36  miles.  It  traverses 
the  center  of  the  island,  running  through  the  districts  of  Port  Loais, 
Plaines  Wilhems,  and  Grand  Port,  to  Mahebourg.  The  highest  level 
above  the  sea,  1,828  feet,  is  attained  between  the  stations  of  Coiepipe 
and  Forest  Side.  The  gradients  on  this  line  are  unusually  great,  1  m 
27  occurring  repeatedly. 

The  principal  bridges  ( wrought-iron  girders)  are  the  bridges  over  the 
Biver  St.  Louis,  with  one  span  of  90  feet  and  a  height  of  25  feet;  the 
viaduct  over  Grande  Biver,  in  five  spans  of  126  feet  each,  supiK>rted  on 
cast-iron  columns  filled  with  concrete,  and  having  a  height  of  140  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  is  also  the  viaduct  over  the  Biver 
La  Choux,  of  three  spans,  two  of  75  feet  and  one  of  58  feet.  A  line  to 
the  district  of  Black  Biver  is  in  contemplation. 

The  North  line,  about  31  miles  in  length,  runs  through  the  districts 
of  Port  Louis,  Pamplemonsses,  Biviere  du  Bempart,  and  Flacq  to 
Grand  Biver.  It  was  the  first  open  to  traffic  in  May,  1864.  The  prin- 
cipal bridge  on  this  line  is  an  iron  viaduct  over  the  ''Iron  Fan&ron," 
comx)Osed  of  16  spans  of  36  feet  each,  supported  on  cast-iron  screw 
piles  filled  with  concrete,  and  built  on  a  curve  of  2,000  feet  radius.  The 
maximum  gradient  on  this  line  is  1  in  80,  and  the  highest  point  attained 
is  329  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tracks  are  generally  single, 
and  are  what  are  called  in  the  United  States  broad  gauge. 

Tariffs. — On  the  Midland  line,  from  one  terminus  to  the  other,  that 
is,  from  Port  Louis  to  Mahebourg  (36  miles)  first-class  passengers  pay 
4.32  rupees^  (about  92.16) ;  second  class,  2.88  rupees  (91.44) ;  third  class, 
1.44  rux)ees  (72  cents). 

The  intermediate  tariffs  are  comparatively  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
through  tickets.  For  example,  Curepipe  is  considered  halfway  between 
Port  Louis  and  Mahebourg,  and  the  first-class  fare  to  that  point  is  192 
cents;  second  class,  128  cents,  and  third  class,  64  cents  of  the  rupee. 
Shorter  distances  are  charged  for  proportionally. 

Tariffs  on  the  North  line  from  Port  Louis  to  Grand  Biver  (31  miles) 
are:  For  first  class,  3.72  rupees;  second  class,  2.48  rupees;  third  class, 
1.44  rupees. 

*  Contract  tickets  are  issued  on  these  lines  good  for  one  month,  three 
months,  six  months,  and  one  year  at  considerably  reduced  rates.  The 
communication  between  intermediate  stations  from  Port  Louis  to  Oure- 
pipe  is  frequent.  During  the  early  morning  and  from  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
trains  are  run  frequently,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Grovernment 
employees  and  everyone  else  who  can  afford  it  reside  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  island  in  order  to  escape  the  fevers  of  this  unhealthful 
town.    There  is  only  one  through  train  daily  on  each  line. 

Freight  rates  for  parcels,  from  any  station  irrespective  of  distance,  are 
as  follows:  Not  exceeding  15  kilograms  (31.07  pounds),  0.25  rupee;  not 


^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consul  estiinatee  the  rupee  at  50  cents  in  his  leduotions. 
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exceeding  50  kilograms  (110.23  poands),  0.50  rupee;  not  exceeding  75 
kilograms  (165.34  pounds),  0.75  rapee;  not  exceeding  100  kilograms 
(220.046  pounds)  1  rupee. 

Merchandise  is  classed  under  five  heads — ^first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth.  Under  the  head  of  first  the  rate  from  Port  Louis  to  Mohe- 
bourg  is  3.82  rupees;  second,  5.89  rupees;  third,  7.69  rupees;  fourth, 
9.39  rupees;  fifth,  10.21  rupees.  Special  rates  are  given  for  sugar  and 
provisions.  The  term  provisions,  for  which  special  rates  are  made  to 
some  stations,  is  to  include  all  articles,  except  machinery,  furniture, 
and  dangerous  goods,  carried  from  Port  Louis  to  the  estates  of  planters 
whose  sugar  is  brought  to  Port  Louis  by  railway,  provided  they  are  sent 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  3  tons,  otherwise  they  will  be  chargeable 
according  to  this  classification;  provisions  for  storekeepers  and  others 
not  sending  sugar  may  also  be  carried  at  special  rates  when  sent  in  full 
wagonloads  of  3  tons  and  upward,  but  in  this  latter  case  the  term  is 
only  to  include  grain,  salt  fish,  salt,  rum,  vin  ordinaire,  and  oil — small 
quantities  being  chargeable  according  to  classification. 

The  railway  debts  stood  as  follows  on  December  31, 1885: 


Name  of  railway  and  character  of  Indebtedneas. 


Ponnds 
sterlinff. 


Mftoritiiis  BaUwaj  debentures,  payable  February  15  of  thla  year  (1895),  and 

January  15. 18W 240,000 

Savanne  JEtallway,  4|  per  oent»  payable  by  annual  drawings  in  and  firom  1881  I 

to  January,  1886 95,800 

Moka  Kail  way,  4|  per  cent,  payable  by  annual  drawings  in  and  ttom  1884  to  i 

180C 104,000 

Consolidated,  4  per  cent,  payable  by  annual  drawings  from  1882  to  1896 302, 800 


Total 


742,600 


Equivalent 

in  United 

Status 

money. 


$1,167,840 

466,163 

506.064 
1,473,425 


3,613,492 


OGBAN  LINKS. 

The  harbor  of  Port  Louis  is  considered  one  of  the  safest  and  best  in 
these  latitudes.  It  can  accommodate  about  200  vessels  of  a  tonnage 
ranging  firom  100  to  6,000  and  upward.  The  port  has  three  dry 
docks  of  318,  320,  and  377  feet  capacity.  The  patent  slip  can  only 
receive  vessels  of  about  300  tons  register. 

Steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Line  communicate  with  this 
port  twice  a  month.  They  run  from  Marseilles  to  Mabe  (Seychelles), 
taking  passengers  and  mail.  Other  steamers  of  the  line,  homeward 
and  outward  bound,  for  Europe  and  Australasia,  call  to  take  passen- 
gers and  mail  to  and  from  this  island.  Another  steamer  of  this  line 
leaves  on  the  23d  of  each  month  for  Reunion,  Madagascar  ports,  and 
Zanzibar,  and  through  the  Suez  Canal  for  Marseilles. 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  hal^  a  steamer 
touch  here,  at  somewhat  irregular  dates,  which  takes  passengers,  etc., 
to  Australia  and  Eurox>e,  via  Colombo. 

The  Oastle  Line  PacketCompany  dispatch  a  steamer  once  a  month  for 
Natal,  Cape  Town,  and  England.  These  boats  carry  freight  chiefly, 
bat  passengers  are  also  booked. 
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HIGHWAYS. 

The  width  of  the  highways  in  the  country  districts  of  Mauritius 

ranges  from  20  to  25  feet,  while  those  in  Port  Louis  vary  from  12  to  20 

feet. 

John  P.  Campbell, 

CaiisuL 
Port  Louis,  April  18 j  1895. 


MOZAMBIQUE. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  principal  highway  of  commerce  of  this  province  is  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  rather,  that  part  of  it  known  as  the  Mozambique  Channel. 

Germa/n  East  African  Line. — The  ocean  line  enjoying  the  greatest 
amount  of  traffic  in  these  waters  at  present  is  the  Deutchen  Ost 
Afrika  Linie  (German  East  Africa  Line),  owned  and  operated  by  the 
company  bearing  the  same  name.  The  steamers  of  this  line  sail  from 
Hamburg  every  four  weeks  and  call  at  Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  Naples, 
Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Tanga,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Zanzibar,  Beira,  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  and  Durban,  the  last-named  port  being  the  terminus  of  the 
line.  A  coasting  steamer  of  this  line  sails  between  Mozambique,  Par- 
apat  (Antonio  Ennis),  Kiliman,  Chinde,  Beira,  and  Inhambane.  The 
total  length  of  the  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Mozambique  is  8,040  nau- 
tical miles.    The  coast  distances  from  Mozambique  are  as  follows: 


To— 


Miles. 


Parapat 95 

Kiliman ■  315 

Chinde ;  385 

Beira I  485 


To- 


Inhambane 

Lorenzo  Marquez 
Durban 


Miles. 


790 

940 

1,260 


The  company's  fleet  consists  of  thre^  single-screw  steamers  of  3,000 
tons  each,  able  to  steam  about  12  knots;  two  of  2,600  tons  each,  steam- 
ing about  10  knots;  one  of  1,150  tons,  one  of  1,400  tons,  and  two  of  600 
tons  each.  The  last  four  are  rather  slow  boats  and  are  employed  in 
the  coasting  and  India  trade.  The  three  largest  vessels  carry  on  the 
regular  service  from  Hamburg,  as  do  also  the  two  next  in  size,  but  the 
latter  are  also  going  to  run  alternately  occasional  trips  via  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  accommodations  for  passengers  on  these  steamers  are  excellent, 
but  the  food  provided  is  a  little  too  heavy  and  rich  for  a  tropical  climate. 

First-class  passenger  fare  is  as  follows: 


From— 

To- 

Fare. 

1 

!           From— 

To- 

Fare. 

H»mbiirfir  

MoiambiflTif^ 

$200 
212 

1 

Mozambique 

Do 

Lorenzo  Marquez 

Durban  .. ......... 

$44 

72 

M;        ** 

Do 

Beira 

Do 

Lorenzo  Marquez  and 

Durban. 
Beira 

225 

1  Beira  . ......... 

Lorenzo  Marquez  and 
Durban 

40 

Mozambiqne 

37 

1 

r 
1 
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The  charge  for  first-class  freight  from  Hamburg  to  Mozambique  and 
other  coast  ports  is  $10  per  ton.  The  charge  on  the  same  freight  from 
Hamburg  to  Delagoa  Bay  (Lorenzo  Marquez)  and  Durban  is  but  $7.50 
per  ton.  The  freight  charges  on  produce  from  the  east  coast  to  Kaples^ 
Lisbon,  Eotterdam,  Marseilles,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  are  from  $10  to 
$20  per  ton. 

Union  Steamship  Company. — The  steamers  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Union  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  are  the  largest 
doing  business  on  this  coast.  A  steamer  sails  from  London,  via  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ports,  to  the  various  ports  of  this 
province  every  four  weeks,  and  is  under  a  contract  with  the  Portu- 
guese Government  to  carry  the  Portuguese  mails.  These  steamers  go  as 
far  north  as  Zanzibar,  where  they  connect  with  vessels  of  the  British 
India  Company,  afterwards  returning  by  the  same  route,  a  voyage  of 
nearly  20,000  nautical  miles,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

XiOndon 

Lisbon 

1,000 

Lisbou 

Madeira 

515 

Do 

Cane  Town 

6,188 

Do 

Do 

Lorenzo  Marquez  . . . 
Tnhflnibane 

6,300 
6,530 

From— 

To- 

Miles. 

1 

'   Lisbon 

Beira 

6,768 

Do 

Kiliman 

6,935 
7,235 

Do 

Mozambiqte 

Znnxibar 

Do 

7,805 

This  company  has  an  extensive  fleet,  but  only  the  following  vessels 
are  employed  in  this  trade,  viz : 


Name. 

Propulsion. 

Gaul - - - 

Twin  screw 

Greek 

do 

Goth 

Trojan 

^artan 

I*retori« 

Arab 

German 

Anglian 

Saxon 

Two  tenders 


do 

Singlosorew 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 


Tons. 


4,744 
4,338 
4,820 
3,741 
3,403 
3,198 
3,192 
3,007 
2,158 
462 
100 


Horse- 
pow«r. 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,100 
4,100 
3,650 
3,600 
2,660 
1,700 
500 
200-300 


These  vessels,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Saxon,  are  first  class 
in  every  respect.  On  board  of  them  the  traveler  will  find  every  com- 
fort and  many  luxuries.  Iron  berths,  with  woven  wire  mattresses,  and 
patent  lavatories,  are  in  many  of  the  cabins  and  staterooms,  and  nearly 
all  are  lighted  throughout  by  electricity. 

In  many  of  these  steamers  the  second-class  accommodation  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  first  class  of  many  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  the  cabins 
being  large,  light,  and  well-fitted,  and  the  meals  and  attendance  good- 

First-class  passenger  fares  from  Mozambique  are  as  follows : 


To- 


Fare. 


To— 


Fare. 


Zanzibar 

Kiliman 

Chinde  and  Beira 
Inhambane 


$34.00 
19.50 
34.00 
44.00 


Lorenzo  Marquez 

Durban 

Cape  Town 

London  


$53.50 

63.00 

106.00 

225.00 
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By  agreement  with  the  Portuguese  Government  a  special  rate  is 
given  to  Lisbon. 

First-class  freights  per  ton,  including  landing  charges,  from  Mozam- 
bique are  as  follows : 


To— 


Kiliman  and  Chinde 

Beira 

Inhambane 

LorenEO  Marqnez — 


Bate. 


$8.40 
9.75 

10.  ao 

11.40 


To— 


Durban 

Cape  Town 
London 


lUto. 


$10.80 
al2LO0 

a21.40 


a  For  produce. 

The  agent  in  Mozambique  for  this  line  has  no  quotations  of  first-class 
freight  charges  to  the  two  last-named  ports. 

Castle  Line. — ^A  steamer  of  a  little  over  1,000  tons,  belonging  to  the 
Castle  Steamship  Line,  owned  and  operated  by  Donald  Currie  &  Go., 
London,  sails  from  Durban  with  passengers  and  cargo  every  two  weeks 
for  Lorenzo  Marquez,  Inhambane,  and  Beira. 

Other  lines, — Four  other  steamship  lines,  carrying  both  passengers 
and  freight,  send  steamers  from  English  ports  to  this  coast,  via  the 
Gape,  at  irregular  intervals. 

Clan  Line, — ^Tbe  Clan  Line,  of  Liverpool,  which  devotes  its  vessels 
almost  exclusively  to  freight  traffic,  has  a  number  of  steamers  engaged 
in  the  trade  between  New  York  and  south  AMca.  These  steamers 
sail  from  Kew  York  monthly,  as  a  general  rule,  and  call  at  Lorenzo 
Marquez  and,  when  they  have  suf^cient  freight,  at  the  other  x)ort8  in 
this  province  also.  After  discharging  their  cargo  here,  they  do  not 
return  to  New  York,  but  go  east  and  generally  load  in  India  for  some 
English  port. 

RAILWAYS. 

Dela^oa  Bay  Railway, — This  road  (Camioho  de  Ferro  Portuguez  de 
Louren^o  Marques  ao  Transvaal),  owned  and  operated  by  the  Portu- 
guese Government,  is  a  narrow-gauge  hue  (3  feet  6  inches),  56  miles  in 
length,  running  between  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  Eessano  Garcia,  on  the 
Transvaal  frontier,  beyond  which  it  is  continued  by  the  line  of  the 
Netherlands  Railway  Company,  which  line  is  now  nearly  completed  to 
Pretoria,  the  capital,  and  Johannesburg,  the  great  mining  town  of  the 
South  African  Republic.  The  line  (single  track)  is  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition, but  better  accommodations  for  freight,  more  sheds  in  the  Lorenzo 
Marquez  yard,  and  more  rolling  stock  are  needed.  The  rolling  stock 
at  present  consists  of  11  locomotives,  16  passenger  cars,  and  161  freight 
and  ballast  cars,  and  all  could  be  improved  upon.  The  freight  rates 
between  terminals  average  about  $3.50  per  ton,  and  passenger  rates, 
first  class,  about  3^  cents  per  mile. 

When  the  Transvaal  extension  of  this  line  is  completed,  which  will 
be  about  the  end  of  the  year,  low  through  rates  for  both  passengers 
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and  freight  will  be  quoted  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  to  Jobannesbarg  and 

Pretoria. 
The  history  of  this  line  dates  from  December  14,  1883^  wben  Col. 

Edward  McMurdo,  an  American  engineer,  secnred  a  concession  from 

the  Portaguese  Government  for  tbe  construction  of  tte  railway.  An 
English  syndicate  afterwards  took  over  tbe  concession  and  bad  almost 
finished  the  line  when  tbe  time  for  completion  under  tbe  concession 
expired.  Subsequently,  on  tbe  25tb  of  June,  1889,  a  decree  was  signed 
in  Lisbon  canceling  tbe  concession  and  declaring  tbe  line  forfeited  to 
the  Portuguese  Government,  failure  of  contract  being  tbe  reason  given 
or  such  proceedings,  and  on  tbe  29tb  of  tbe  same  montb  tbe  Portuguese 
athorities  in  Lorenzo  Marquez  took  forcible  x>osses6ion  of  tbe  line,  com- 
leted  it  later  on,  and  bave  beld  and  operated  it  ever  since.  No  doubt 
le  malignant  form  of  fever  tbat  was  prevalent  in  tbe  districts  trav- 
sed  by  this  line  was  one  of  tbe  principal  causes  for  tbe  delays  in  its 
nstraction,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  full  force  of  men  at  work. 
ousands,  black  and  wbite,  died  wbile  tbe  work  was  being  carried  on, 
I  were  buried  almost  wbere  tbey  fell.  Tbe  total  number  of  deatbs 
>Dg  the  employees  during  tbe  construction  of  tbis  line  will  piobably 
er  be  known.  Had  tbe  contractors  publisbed  tbe  number  of  deatbs 
probable  that  tbey  would  bave  been  unable  to  obtain  men. 
\e  Beira  Railway. — ^Tbis  road  is  not  yet  out  of  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
!*actors,  wbo,  wben  tbe  line  is  finisbed,  will  turn  it  over  to  tbe  Beira 
viiy  Company.  Tbis  railway  is  being  built  witb  tbe  object  of  con- 
ig  Beira  on  tbe  coast  witb  Manicaland  and  Masbonaland,  conn- 
bat  are  reported  to  be  ricb  in  gold.  It  starts  from  Fontesvilla,  45 
from  Beira,  up  tbe  Pungwe  Eiver,  and  at  present  is  open  for  traffic 
iifltance  of  75  miles,  and  work  on  tbe  next  extension,  44  miles  in 
,  to  a  place  called  Cbimoio,  is  now  progressing  at  a  fair  rate.  Tbe 
present  is  being  constructed  on  a  2-foot  gauge,  witb  tbe  intention 
ming  it  to  3.6  feet  later  on,  and  tbe  equipment  and  rolling  stock 
her  extensive  nor  elegant,  simply  serviceable.  Tbe  roadbed  for 
iies  from  Fontesvilla  is  notbing  more  nor  less  tban  black  mud 
with  a  little  ballast,  and  during  tbe  last  rainy  season  many  miles 
vrere  under  water.  Now  tbe  work  of  raising  tbe  level  of  tbe 
by  the  addition  of  more  ballast  of  eartb  and  stone  is  progress- 
favorable  rate.  Derailments  occasionally  occur  on  tbe  line, 
3  trains  run  at  a  low  speed,  and  tbe  cars  are  all  open,  no  one  is 
le  contractor  takes  passengers  and  freigbt  from  Fontesvilla 
^ek  on  an.  average. 

vioe  from  Beira  to  Fontesvilla  is  performed  by  tlie  Beira 
nd  Sliipping  Oompany,  wbo  run  ligbt-draft  river  steamers 
lie  two  towns  several  times  a  week.  Passenger  fares  on 
aers   are  ^1.25  for  tbe  trip;  freigbt,  $5  per  ton.    Tbe  fare 

*oad.  firom  Fontesvilla  to  tbe  present  terminus  is  but  a  few 
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Almost  all  passengers  by  these  lines  are  bound  for  the  gold  fields, 
and  their  steamer  and  car  fares  are  but  small  items  in  their  expenses 
for  the  trip.  It  is  possible  to  travel  from  Beira  to  Salisbury  for  $50, 
but  it  can  be  done  with  more  comfort  for  $75  or  $100. 

Through  freight  rates  from  Beira  to  Salisbury,  via  river,  railroad, 
and  ox  wagon  or  porters,  are  now  quoted  at  from  $75  to  $90  per  ton, 
but  as  the  railroad  is  extended  the  rates  will  drop. 

RIVER  NAViaATION. 

On  the  Zambesi  Biver  and  its  tributaries  several  firms  and  individ- 
uals run  light-draft  steamers,  carrying  both  passengers  and  freight. 
These  boats  are  fairly  comfortable,  but  the  traveler  who  intends  going 
up  the  Zambesi  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  suffer  physical  discomforts 
but  run  the  risk  of  contracting  the  fevers  which  often  afiect  Europeans 
coming  to  this  section. 

Passenger  fares  by  these  steamers  from  Ghiude  to  the  Shire  Biver 
are  from  $75  to  $100.  The  traveler  who  intends  going  to  Lakes  K^assa 
or  Tanganyika  must  be  prepared  to  pay  from  $250  to  $400  for  his 
traveling  expenses.  Freights  by  these  steamers  vary  and  are  more  a 
matter  of  arrangement  than  anything  else.  Many  of  the  leading  cor- 
porations in  the  river  and  lake  districts  have  their  own  steamers  and 
lighters  for  the  transportation  of  their  goods.  The  average  charge  for 
1  ton  of  freight  from  Ohinde  to  the  border  of  British  central  Africa 
on  the  Shire  Biver  is  $100,  beyond  which  point  it  rises  rapidly  and  1 
ton  of  freight  can  not  be  sent  from  Ohinde  to  Lake  Tanganyika  for  less 
than  $300. 

As  these  districts  are  opened  up  and  trade  increases,  freight  rates 
must  gradually  decrease  and  finaUy  reach  a  reasonable  figure. 

W.  Stanley  Hollis, 

Consul, 
Mozambique,  January  i,  1894. 


THE   PORT   OF   BEIRA.i 

The  transit  trade  of  Beira  has  increased  in  consequence  of  the  open- 
ing of  75  miles  of  railway  from  Fontesvilla  inland.  As  there  exists  a 
very  bad  fly  patch  just  beyond  75-mile  camp  there  has  not  been  such 
an  increase  in  transit  trade  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1894  about  the  railway  exten- 
sion, and  the  irregularity  of  native  and  ox-wagon  transport,  made 
merchants  very  chary  of  importing  through  Beira  large  quantities  of 
goods. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  district  could  produce  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  has  done.    The  rivers  which  intersect  it  afford  a  cheap  means 


^  Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  British  consul  at  Beira,  October  7, 1S94. 
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of  transport  to  the  place  of  export.  The  native  population  is  very 
spmef  and,  fiirther,  the  natives  are  said  to  be  very  lazy,  and  are  not 
7et  accustomed  to  the  security  from  pillage  guaranteed  to  them  by  Gov- 
mmedt  They  prefer  to  remain  poor,  to  becoming,  in  consequence  of 
iossessing  some  property,  the  objects  of  envy  to  stronger  neighbors. 
The  eiperJence  of  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  has  gone  to  con- 
m  what  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  trade  of  Beira,  and  that  is  that 
will  consist  of  the  forvrarding  of  goods  to  the  Manica  gold  fields  and 
ishonaland.  During  1892  goods  were  ordered  in  the  hope  of  the 
ai  trade  growing.  This  hope  has  not  been  realized  during  1893  and 
%  and  merchants  are  now  averse  to  importing  large  stocks, 
liere  are  no  new  branches  of  trade.  Under  the  present  fiscal  system, 
until  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Ohimoio,  there  will  be  no 
)]opment  of  forwarding  (the  principal  business).  There  are  already 
1  storekeepers  in  the  town  of  Beira  than  the  trade  warrants. 
I  possible  facilities  are  given  by  the  Mozambique  Company  affcer 
les  and  taxes  have  been  paid.  Most  reasonable  allowances  are 
for  delays  in  passing  transit  goods  through  the  frontier  station. 
QS  transporting  transit  goods  across  the  company's  territory,  if 
i  to  njake  use  of  them  within  that  territory,  are  allowed  to  pay 
0  such  goods  at  Massikessi  in  place  of  being  taken  up  for  doing 
)aDd.  Goods  intended  for  British  territory  are  passed  in  transit, 
with  security  being  given  by  the  owner,  who  obligates  himself  to 
the  goods  at  the  frontier  fiscal  station  at  Massikessi  within 
onths  from  the  date  of  clearing  at  Beira.  Goods  in  transit  may 
i  in  the  custom-house  stores  for  1  shilling  per  ton  per  month, 
vate  bonded  warehouses.  When  owners  of  transit  cargo  so 
*y  are  not  required  to  land  it  in  Beira.  They  may  clear  on 
and  have  goods  taken  up-country  direct  from  the  ship's  side. 
;ipal  custom-house  is  that  of  Beira,  but  goods  may  also  be 
Senna,  on  the  Zambesi,  or  at  the  port  of  Ohiloane,  a  little 
{eira.  Daring  1893  the  imports  and  exports  through  Senna 
to  £7,200;  through  Ohiloane  to  £3,100. 
1893-94:  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  steamers  called 
>nt2i  on  the  way  to  and  from  Zanzibar;  the  Castle  Line 
npany  maintained  a  fortnightly  service  with  Durban;  the 
3t  Africa  Company's  vessels  touched  at  Beira  twice  a  month 
!x>  and  from  Durban;  J.  Y.  Eeunie  &  Son's  steamers  called 
every  three  weeks,  and  steamers  of  the  British  Colonial 
-ation  Company,  and  of  Bullard  King  called  occasionally. 
service  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  place. 
ce  to  tlie  harbor  is  well  buoyed  and  the  buoys  are  well 
^o  tbat  complete  reliance  may  be  put  in  them  by  vessels 
ve  first  time.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  toward 
atranee.      Each  of  the  towers  on  Points  Jea  and  Chiveve 

>u.t  these  are  not  visible  at  any  great  distance.    A  new 
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chart  of  the  entrance  channel  was  published  early  in  1894,  giving  the 
latest  soundings.  The  least  water  on  the  bar  has  been  11  feet  at  low 
water,  spring  tide,  the  most,  29  feet  at  high  water,  spring  tides.  The 
vessel  of  the  deepest  draft  entering  the  port  has  been  H.  M.  S.  Magi- 
cienney  drawing  probably  23  feet.  There  is  a  good  anchorage,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  5  fathoms. 

The  present  dues  are  slightly  altered  from  those  in  force  in  1893. 
The  old  dues  were  as  follows:  For  steamers,  4^.  per  ton  of  cargo 
landed  or  loaded,  Is.  2^.  per  passenger  or  head  of  cattle  landed  or 
loaded.  For  sailing  vessels,  7^d.  per  ton  of  cargo  landed  or  loaded, 
and  for  both  a  clearance  fee  of  about  38s.,  besides  cost  of  guards  on 
board  at  Is.  7d.  each  per  day.  In  August,  1894,  it  was  decreed  that  on 
account  of  the  improvements  made  in  connection  with  the  port  (1) 
dues  of  4^d.  per  ton  should  be  paid  on  every  ton  of  cargo  landed  or 
loaded,  not  oi^Iy  up  to  100  tons  ]  (2)  the  same  amount  to  be  paid  on  every 
ton  of  cargo  transshipped  in  the  port,  and  (3)  every  vessel  coming  from 
other  ports  should  pay  the  sum  of  J&5. 

In  June,  1884,  the  Mozambique  Company  built  a  substantial  wooden 
landing  stage,  connected  with  the  custom-house.  It  measures  293  feet 
in  length  by  82  feet  in  breadth.  There  is  one  30-hundred weight  crane 
on  it,  and  two  larger  ones  are  shortly  to  be  put  into  position.  Bails 
run  from  the  crane  into  the  custom-house  stores.  As  the  staging  does 
not  project  into  deep  water,  goods  have  to  be  taken  to  and  brought 
from  vessels  in  lighters. 

For  the  use  of  the  staging  and  crane  the  Mozambique  Company 
makes  the  following  charges: 


Clasa. 

Charges. 

Class. 

Charges. 

Gk)od8  weighing  orer  10  hnndredwelght, 
ueT  ton  ................................ 

«.  d. 

1    7 
0    9^ 

Baggage,  per  package .... 

9.  d 
0    2 

Came,  horses,  andoonkeys,  each 

Goats.  Difts.  and  sheep,  each 

0    9| 

0    44 

QoodB  weighing   under  10   hnndred- 
weifPhtL  ner ton  ....................... 

The  landing  plant  of  the  port  includes  15  lighters,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  350  tons;  2  steam  tugs,  and  3  steam  launches.  Sixty-one 
sailing  launches  hold  licenses  from  the  Mozambique  Company  to  carry 
goods  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  various  ports  of  the  company's 
territory.  The  lighters  and  steam  launches  above  referred  to  are  used 
to  carry  cargo  and  passengers  between  Beira  and  Fontesvilla.  With 
the  present  plant,  the  landing  company  can  contract  to  land  at  Fontes- 
villa 100  tons  per  day,  taking  the  cargo  from  a  vessel  in  Beira.  A 
steam  tug  leaves  Beira  for  Fontesvilla  several  times  a  week,  and 
usually  on  the  arrival  of  passengers  by  any  ocean  steamer. 

The  journey  to  Fontesvilla  by  steamer  occupies  about  four  hours, 
and  the  rates  are  fit>m  15s.  to  £1  5s.  for  each  passenger,  and  15& 
to  £1  per  ton  of  cargo.    The  sailing  launches  maintain  communication 
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between  Beira,  the  Basi  Biver,  Chiloane,  Sofala,  and  the  Sabi  Biver, 

as  well  as  going  np  and  down  the  Pangwe.    The  landing  company  can 

load  or  discharge  250  tons  every  twenty- fourhours.    At  Fontesvilla  a 

steam  crane  is  nsed  to  discharge  lighters.    Landing  charges  are  10 

shillings  per  ton. 

There  is  practically  no  freight  going  homeward.  The  rates  of  ont- 
ward  freight  depend  very  much  upon  arrangement,  and  vary  according 
to  circamstances. 

It  is  intended  to  place  on  the  Point  Jea  tower  a  light  visible  12  or 
4  miles  away,  to  enable  vessels  to  pick  up  the  port  at  night.  The 
resent  light  on  that  tower  is  of  little  use,  while  that  on  the  Chiveve 
»wer  only  serves  to  show  the  anchorage  to  boats  coming  in  at  night. 
In  1893,  a  railway  of  narrow  gauge  was  laid  from  Fontesvilla  for  a 
stance  of  75  miles,  and  during  the  present  year  this  line  is  being 
(lended  to  Chimoio,  a  distance  of  42  miles.  This  will  bridge  the  fly 
t,  and  there  should  then  be  no  difficulty  in  conveying  goods  and 
3hinery  to  Mashonaland  and  the  Manica  gold  fields.  This  line  has 
)resent  a  capacity  of  60  tons  per  day.  If  trade  increased,  by  an 
mentation  of  rolling  stock  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  line  could 
Qcreased  to  300  tons  per  day.  The  line  is  therefore  more  than 
neni  for  all  demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made  on  it  for  some 
i  to  come. 

are  are  no  roads,  canals,  or  bridges  of  importance  in  the  district 
egraph  line  accompanies  the  railway  from  Fontesvilla  onward, 
tnnately  there  is  no  (*.onnection  with  Beira,  so  that  the  portion  of 
legraph  line  already  in  position  is  practically  useful  only  to  the 
Y  company.  There  is  no  doubt  that  were  the  wire  carried  from 
villa  to  Beira,  and  from  Fontesvilla  to  join  the  British  South 
Company's  system,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  trade, 
uost  important  line  of  communication  is  that  leading  toward 
aland.  The  present  rates  for  passengers  on  this  line  and  the 
iapied  on  the  journey  are  given  below : 


Station*. 

Time. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Goods  per 
ton. 

'.esviUa  by  steamer 

)  75  milos.. 

Ponr  honn 

X   i.  d. 

16    0 
2    0    0 

£  «.  d. 

10    0 

TttD  hoars 

3  15    0 

imoio. 

Two  days  on  foot,  or  by  wagon,  three 

days. 
Passengers,  four  days;  goods,  two 

to  three  weeks. 

12  10    0 

9    0    0 

16   0    0 
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SOMALI  COAST  (BRITISH.)' 

The  Somali  Ooast  Protectorate  extends  from  Lahadu  (or  Lewadn), 
which  is  halfway  between  Jibuti  and  Zaila^  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  east  longitade.  Treaties  -have  been  concladed  with  all  the  coast 
tribes,  and  also  with  the  Gadabursi  tribe,  which  formerly  extended  to 
the  seacoast.  The  whole  of  the  protectorate  is  inhabited  by  various 
Somali  tribes,  split  np  into  numerous  subtribes  and  clans. 

The  whole  of  the  carrying  work  of  the  country  is  by  camels,  supple- 
mented, to  a  small  degree,  by  stout  donkeys.  Porters  are  unknown. 
Trade  caravans,  that  is,  not  those  of  x>ersons  simply  going  to  their 
encampments,  are  escorted  by  armed  attendants  supplied  by  the  polit- 
ical agency. 

Transit  dues  are  levied  by  some  tribes,  and  give  rise  to  disputes  and 
troubles.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  abolished  before  long. 

On  the  coast  the  currency  is  the  Indian  rupee  and  small  silver  coinage. 
In  the  interior  much  is  done  by  barter.  At  Harrar  the  rupee  is  not 
current;  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  in  favor  there,  but  small  Indian 
coins  (2-anna  and  4-anna  pieces — especially  the  former)  have  at  times 
been  in  great  demand. 

At  the  ports  of  Zaila,  Bulbar,  and  Berbera  British  of&cers  are  sta- 
tioned to  administer  the  law,  civil  and  criminal,  and  collect  the  customs 
dues.  There  is  practically  no  interference  with  the  people  outside  the 
ports  as  long  as  trade  caravans  are  unmolested;  but  the  officers  fre- 
quently act  as  mediators  and  thus  keep  the  i>eace.  There  are  also 
<<kaz]s,''  or  native  judges,  who  perform  marriages  and  such  rites,  and 
decide  religious  matters.  As  the  people  are  altogether  Mohammedans, 
the  social  customs  are  governed  by  the  tenets  of  this  religion  in  a  great 
measure,  and  thus  the  ^^azis's"  jurisdiction  is  essential.  Disputes  are 
often  referred  to  "punchayets,'^  or  arbitrators.  Most  of  the  tribes  with 
which  the  agency  has  to  deal  have  '^akils,''or  wise  men,  who  receive 
small  stipends  from  the  Government.  They  act  as  go-betweens  with 
their  several  tribes,  and  as  the  tribes'  agents  and  representatives  with 
the  Government  officials. 

The  ports  of  the  protectorate  are  known  as  customs  x>orts  and  flag 
ports.  The  former  are  Zaila,  Bulbar,  Berbera,  and  Karam;  the  latter 
are  Ainterad,  Ankor,  Baguda,  Shellac,  Hais,  Mait,  and  Haschow.  At 
the  customs  ports  (except  Karam),  British  officers  are  stationed  and 
customs  duties  are  levied ;  these,  in  fact,  forming  almost  the  entire  reve- 
nue of  the  ports.  Karam's  revenue  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  support 
an  establishment,  and  the  duties  are  levied  at  Aden  on  exports  ftom 
and  imports  to  that  port.  Berbera  is  the  only  real  harbor  within  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  is  the  chief  center  of  trade.    It  is  necessary  to  mention 

1  Extracts  from  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stace  to  British  foreign  office  for 
the  year  1891-92. 
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Aden  [Ajabia],  because  Somaliland  is  dependent  on  this  place  in  the 
matter  of  trade^  in  the  same  way  that  Aden  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
dependent  on  Somaliland  for  its  meat  supply.    Aden  was  famous,  it 
J8  said^  in  the  olden  days  as  an  emporium.    The  trade  has  developed 
since  its  occapation  by  the  British  in  1839,  until  last  year  the  value  of 
tlie  trade  reached  over  £7,000,000  (£1=10  rupees),  excluding  Govern- 
ment treasure  and  stores  and  all  goods  manifested  for  direct  transship- 
ment though  landed.    Aden  produces  nothing.    The  consumption  of 
merchandise  is^  of  course,  comparatively  small,  with  a  population  of 
only  about  40,000  people,  the  majority  very  x>oor;  but  it  is  the  great 
distributing  center  for  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  including  the  south  Arabian 
3ort6,  in  a  great  measure  for  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  for  various 
K)rts  of  the  £ed  Sea.    The  produce  of  the  Somali  Protectorate  must 
ome  to  Aden,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  requirements  of  the 
omali  Coast  are  distributed  from  Aden,  which  is  a  firee  port,  so  far  as 
(Stoma  duties  are  concerned.    Oareful  statistics  of  the  Somali  Coast 
ide  are  kept  in  Aden,  and  also  on  the  Somali  Coast,  the  revenue  from 
9  customs  ports  being  that  from  which  the  expenses  of  administration 
5  derived. 

^he  transport  of  goods  and  merchandise  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
ill  local  steamers,  and  also  by  means  of  native  craft  called  baggalas 
hows.  There  are  at  present  two  steamers  running  to  and  from  the 
ail  Coast,  one  belonging  to  Cowasju,  Dinshaw  &  Bros.,  an  old  firm 
known  in  Aden  and  elsewhere.  This  Arm  has  now  the  •x)OStal 
:'act  for  the  Somali  Coast,  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  of 
[ipees  per  month,  and  is  bound  to  run  a  steamer  once  a  week.  The 
^  less  regular,  belongs  to  the  Perim  Coal  Company.  They  are  now 
ag  in  competition.  Native  craft  are  numerous,  but  decreasing 
rhat  since  the  regular  running  of  the  steamers  during  the  last 
rears.  Daring  the  fine  season — the  cold  weather — ^the  baggalas 
istantly  running  to  and  fro,  but  during  the  monsoon  months 
3  tare  to  cross  the  gulf. 

BOAB  imPBOVHIOiNT.^ 

e  close  of  the  ofiftcial  year,  or  soon  after,  trade  at  Jibuti  was 
fly  at  a  standstill.  The  Franco- Airican  Company  had  been 
igr  the  road,  and  laid  down  rails  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of 
^s  far  as  Hyabili,  about  5  miles  from  Jibuti.  But  the  Dun- 
I  Slack  fjsa  were  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  wagon  traffic 
ribati  and.  Sarrar,  fearing  that  the  employment  of  their  camels 
se,  so  the  road  work  was  stopped,  but  the  rails  laid  to  Hyabili 
statu  quo.  The  idea  appears  to  be  to  connect  Jibuti  with 
by  a  road  adapted  to  wagons  drawn  by  bullocks. 

vet  troux  annual  report  of  British  agent  at  Aden,  Augost  20, 1894. 
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ZANZIBAR/ 

Exporters  from  Zanzibar  labor  nnder  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
irregnlarity  of  communication  with  Europe.  With  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  private  steamer,  which,  moreover,  is  not  always  in  a 
position  to  accept  extraneous  cargo,  there  are  only  the  three  ordinary 
mail  lines  by  which  shipments  can  be  made,  the  Portuguese  maQ  service 
to  East  Africa  having  now  been  discontinued  for  a  considerable  period. 
Of  these  three  lines  the  Messageries  Maritimes  runs  monthly,  leaving 
Zanzibar  on  the  3d  or  4th  day  of  each  month,  while  the  boats  of  the 
German  East  Africa  and  of  the  British  India  Steamship  companies 
leave  at  regular  intervals  of  four  weeks,  and  always  within  a  day  or 
two  of  each  other.  It  not  infrequently  happens,  therefore,  that  all 
these  ships  leave  Zanzibar  at  approximately  the  same  time,  while  for 
the  rest  of  the  month  there  is  no  communication  with  Europe  whatever, 
and  shippers  have  been  known  to  prefer  sending  their  goods  by  the 
much  longer  route  via  the  Gape  rather  than  wait  weeks  for  a  steamer 
proceeding  directly  homeward,  with  an  additional  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  vessel,  if  it  is  one  which  has  called  at  southern  ports  on  her 
way  to  Zanzibar,  will  not  already  have  taken  all  the  cargo  which  she  is 
able  to  carry;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  British  India  Gompany's  steamers, 
with  the  added  risks  of  transshipment  and  delay  at  Aden.  It  would 
be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  if  some  arrangement 
could  be  efTected  between  the  various  lines  of  steamers  so  that  their 
departure  from  this  iH)rt  might  occur  at  different  and  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals. 

Hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  that  a  tramway  or  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  line  would  be  laid  down  through  the  most  cultivated 
districts,  and  thus  set  free  for  purposes  of  cultivation  many  of  the 
domestic  classes  who  are  now  employed  in  carrying  produce  into  the 
town  on  their  heads;  but  although  several  Arms  have  opened  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject,  no  definite  proposal  has  yet  been  sabmitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  authorities. 

There  is  a  slight  diminution  of  both  the  number  and  the  tonnage  of 
seagoing  vessels  that  have  entered  this  harbor  during  the  twelve 
months  under  review  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  but  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  Portuguese  line  of  mail  steamers 
having  ceased  running.  British  shipping  is  still  to  the  fore  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  and  falls  little  short  of  German  vessels  in  the 
matter  of  tonnage.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Brit- 
ish lines  of  mail  boats  make  Zanzibar  their  terminus,  whereas  both  the 
French  and  the  German  lines  proceed  to  ports  farther  south,  and  again 
call  at  this  port  on  their  return  journey. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Captain  Agnew,  B.  N.  K,  port  offi- 
cer to  the  Government  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  in  succession  to 

'  Extracts  from  annual  report  of  the  British  consul  at  Zanzibar,  March  31,  1894. 
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dommander  Hardinge,  B.  N.,  the  harbor  service  has  been  most  effi- 
iently  carried  on,  and  has  in  several  ways  been  improved.  The  port 
ales  and  boat  tariff  have  been  revised  and  the  different  anchorages 
learly  defined;  the  shore  boats  are  all  registered  and  numbered  and 
leir  crews  kept  under  prox)er  sax>ervision;  the  beach  is  kept  clean 
id  order  maintained  by  an  efficient  staff  of  water  police;  and  a  slip 
.s  been  constracted  for  hauling  up  small  Ughters  and  steam  launches. 
te  registration  of  native  canoes  has  also  been  taken  in  hand,  and 
)re  are  now  some  160  of  these  craft  on  the  registers,  all  of  which  are 
msed  and  nambered.  A  most  strict  control  is  maintained  over  dhows 
( native  vessels,  of  which  there  are  now  414  belonging  to  this  port, 
resenting  a  tonnage  of  9,164  tons  and  manned  by  2,943  men  and 

9. 

lie  Zanzibar  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  keep 
present  light-houses,  which  are  provided  with  lights  of  a  very 
ior  description,  in  a  moderate  state  of  repair.  It  is  much  to  be 
itted  that  the  opposition  of  one  of  the  treaty  powers  prevents  a 
tax  being  imposed  on  all  ships  entering  this  harbor,  with  a  view 
tting  and  keeping  the  light-houses  in  a  thorough  and  reliable  state 
ciency  and  to  effecting  other  reforms  in  the  service  of  and  the 
iches  to  this  harbor. 


CAPE  COLONY. 

■ 

OCEAN   LINES. 

>IIowing  lines  of  ocean  travel  to  this  port  are  all  controlled  by 
companies:  The  Oastle Steamship  Company,  from  London;  the 
teamship  Company,  from  Southampton;  the  Clan  Line  Steam- 
npany,  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool;  BuUard,  King  &  Go. 
p  Company,  of  London,  about  monthly;  Bucknall  Bros, 
p  Company,  of  London,  about  fortnightly;  Kew  Zealand  Ship- 
pany,  of  Liondon^  about  fortnightly;  Orient  Steamship  Gom- 
^ondon^  about  fortnightly;  American  and  African  Steamship 

from  ]S"evv  York,  monthly. 

ibove  lines,  what  are  commonly  known  as  coast  lines,  from 
•  X^ort  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and  Beira,  all  on  the 
the  Union  Line,  the  Gastle  Line,  and  the  American  and 
le  may  be  reckoned  as  the  chief. 

be  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  <^  What  is  the  length  of 
e  and  tbe  main  points  touched!"  because  there  are  several 
ain  points  touched  differing  with  the  lines  and  with  special 

tb  some  of  the  lines.    The  Gastle  and  Union  lines  run  from 
Sout^bampton,  respectively,  as  above  stated,  and  touch  at 
\y  and  St.  Helena  en  route  to  Gape  Town;  thence  to 
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Mossel  Bay,  Kuysna,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Darban,  Beira, 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  Mauritius.  The  distance  from  London  to  Gaj^e  Town 
is  about  6,000  miles;  to  Port  Elizabeth,  about  6,300;  to  Durban,  7,000, 
and  to  Beira,  7,300. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  and  Oastle  lines  is  excellent,  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  African  Line  (being  composed  of  specially  chartered  ships) 
varying,  but  generally  good,  and  of  the  other  lines  fair. 

There  are  no  river  or  canal  lines  in  South  Africa.  The  Oastle  and 
Union  lines  have  each  about  fifteen  to  twenty  steamers,  ranging  from 
6,000  tons  downward,  with  horsepower  varying  from  300  to  10,000. 
The  average  speed  of  boats  used  for  carrying  direct  mail  is  13  to  15 
knots  per  hour.  Boats  stopping  at  intermediate  points  average  12  to 
14  knots. 

The  American  and  African  Company  charters  steamers  direct  from 
New  York  to  this  port,  arriving  here  about  once  a  month,  distance  of 
7,000  miles,  and  freight  rates  are  cheaper  than  via  England  by  any  Una 

BATLWAYS. 

Generally  there  is  but  one  track,  but  on  frequently  traveled  divi- 
sions, e.  g.,  Cape  Town  to  Simons  Town,  there  are  double  tracks  most 
of  the  way.    1  give  below  the  distances: 


Prom- 

To— 

1 
Miles. 

1 

1            From— 

1 

To- 

tfflps. 

Cape  Town 

Do 

KimhArloy  ........  r , 

647 

774 
1.0U 

1,040 

Cape  Town 

PortEliKabeth.... 
Do 

Port  Elizabeth 

Kimberley 

83§ 

Vryburg 

485 

Do 

Jonannesbarg, 
South  AMcan  Re- 
public. 

Pretoria,  South 
African  Repablio. 

Pietoria 

740 

Do 

VrvbuTff ............ 

East  London 

Do 

Kimberley 

546 

Do 

VrybuTK  

G86 

Do 

Protoria 

698 

Bates  for  passengers  on  Government  railways  are  1,  2,  and  3  pence 
(or  2,  4,  and  6  cents)  per  mile.  Freight,  per  100  pounds,  according  to 
distance,  first,  second,  and  third  class  rates,  having  regard  to  dass  of 
goods  conveyed,  mining,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  machinery 
being  conveyed  at  lowest  rate,  and  furniture,  glassware,  and  breakable 
goods  at  the  highest  rate,  about  as  follows: 


To~ 


Johannesburg. 
Vryburg 


First 
class. 

Second 
class.    , 

$8.08 
4.66 

I4.M 
8.15 

Third 
class. 


$£.43 
1.38 


These  railway  lines  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  but,  owing  to  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  as  a  measure  of  safety  the  rate  of  speed  is 
not  above  25  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

HiaHWAYS. 

At  the  diflFerent  termini  of  railways,  coaches  form  the  chief  convey- 
ance for  passengers  and  wagons  for  freight.    In  some  parts  the  roads 
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are  very  good,  being  aboat  30  feet  wide;  in  other  parts  the  veldt  is 

Qsed,  according  to  the  state  of  the  acknowledged  track,  bat  the  coach 

drivm  are  not  particular  ii^hether  they  keep  on  the  road  or  not;  they 

choose  the  best  track. 

There  is  daily  communication  on  most  of  the  coach,  postal,  and  freight 
routes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  report  on  the  management 
and  ranniug  of  trains  and  coach  and  wagon  service  here.  Towns  are 
^ery  widely  separated,  and  as  regards  wagon  transport,  it  is  mainly 
lependent  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  country,  as  owing  to  floods 
1  winter  the  rivers  for  days  are  not  passable,  being  crossed  chiefly 
y  drifts  or  fords,  and  in  summer,  owing  to  droughts,  forage  for  cattle 
o/ltientimes  very  scarce.    In  consequence,  rates  vary  greatly,  being 

some  periods  three  or  font  times  as  much  as  at  other  times,  and 
msport  riders  are  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  cattle. 
coarse,  with  the  advance  of  railways,  facilities  for  transport  of 
>ds  inward  will  be  greatly  increased.  I  do  not  know  of  any  partic- 
r  roads  requiring  any  special  mention  other  than  as  above.  The 
'e  via  Eimberley  and  Yryburg  and  the  route  via  Johannesburg 
Pretoria  being  the  two  direct  lines  from  the  colony  to  Mashona- 

aud  Matabeleland,  coaches  connecting  with  these  two  railway 

ini  run  to  Victoria,  Tuli,  and  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland  and  Bulu- 

'  iu  Matabeleland  once  or  twice  a  week,  recognized  agents  being 

3nt  in  Cape  Town. 

C.  H.  Bbnbdict, 

Consul. 
E  Town,  June  26^  1894. 


ORANGE  FREE   STATE. 

articnlars  regarding  the  ocean  lines  touching  at  the  ports  of 
wn^  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban  (Natal)  will  be 
the  reports  of  the  consuls  stationed  thereat.  These  ports  are 
i  jvitb.  the  Orange  Free  State  by  railways  which  run  into  one 
^u^h  line  before  entering  this  State.    With  the  exception  of 

Free  State  Railway,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Katal  Gtovem- 
!;he  other  lines  in  the  Free  State  and  south  of  it  are  worked 
3e  Colony  Railway  Government.    The  terminus  of  the  Natal 

Ra^il-way  is  Harrismith,  but  the  line  will  soon  be  constructed 
betiBV^een  Eroonstad  and  Winburg,  to  join  the  great  through 

cli  ca»8e  it  will  have  a  length  of  240  miles,  reckoned  from 

%tal)  to  the  junction  on  the  great  through  line.  The  termi- 
Oran^e  Free  State  through  line,  into  which  aU  the  part 
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lines  run,  is  Pretoria.  The  distances  from  Pretoria  to  tbe  different 
ports  are:  To  Gape  Town,  1,040  miles;  to  Port  Elizabeth,  740  miles; 
to  East  London,  692  miles. 

To  find  the  distance  to  Bloemfontein  firom  any  of  the  above-giveD 
ports,  subtract  290  miles  from  the  number  of  miles  given. 

In  fine  weather  the  railway  is  in  a  flair  condition,  but  in  the  rainy 
seasons  the  line  is  dangerous,  especially  that  part  ficom  Nervals  Pont 
to  Johannesburg.  This  is  owing  to  the  line  being  in  use  only  a  few- 
years  and  the  track  not  having  thoroughly  settled;  besides,  the  ground 
is  of  a  particularly  soft  nature,  and  washes  away  in  case  of  even  mild 
rains. 

We  have  only  single-track  railway  lines.  The  communication  is 
daily,  and  goods  trains  run  to  the  number  of  six  per  day  either  way 
(north  or  south).    The  first-class  passenger  fare  is  6  cents  per  mile. 

The  following  schedule  of  freight  rates  gives  full  information  upon 
this  phase  of  the  subject: 

GOODS  RATES  TO  AKD  FROM  STATIONS  WTTmN  THE  ORANQB  FRBB  STATE. 

Local  olaasiflcation  of  goods  between  etoHona  tnthin  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Grain  and  agricoltnral  produce  are  included  in  the  fourth  class,  otherwise,  with 
the  exception  of  stone  fencing  posts^  which  are  conveyed  in  truck  loads  at  Id.  per 
ton  per  mile,  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  of  Is.  3d.  per  ton,  station  to  station,  at 
owner's  risk;  the  ordinary  classification  is  observed. 

Local  roiw  Mtoeen  etatione  %xi%ikin  Hhe  Orange  Free  SkOe, 

First  class,  6d.  per  ton  per  mile ;  minimum  charge  5s.  per  ton.  Second  class,  4id, 
X>er  ton  per  mile ;  minimum  charge  3s.  4d.  per  ton.  Third  class,  2d.  per  ton  per  mile; 
minimum  charge  Is.  8d.  per  ton.  Fourth  class,  1^.  per  ton  per  mile;  minimnm 
charge  Is.  8d.  per  ton. 

Live  stock  and  veliicles  are  charged  at  the  ordinary  mileage  scale,  according  to 
distance  as  per  tariff  applicable  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

Through  rates  per  100  pounds  hektfeen  the  oolonial  ports  afi<I  stations  in  the  Orange  I^ree 

State,  exclusive  of  cartage 


Tk>- 


Donkerpoort 

Prion 

Springfontein 

Jasenfontein  Road 

Edenburg 

Bethany 

Bloenifontdn 

Bnmdfort 

WinbursRoad 

VentersDurg  Road . 

Kroonatad 

Heilbron 

Vi\joen'g  Drift 


From— 


Cape  Town. 


«. 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


d. 

8 
10 

I' 

^ 

4 
5 


2 


f. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


d. 
3 

? 


8 


s.  d. 

4  7 

4  7t 

4  10 

5  0 
5  2 
5  8 
5  6 

5  10 

6  1 
0  6 

6  8 

7  2 
7  6 


s. 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


d. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

5 

6 

0 


4  11 

5  1 

5  4 

6  6 

5  10 

6  1 


Wool, 
skins, 
liides. 


s.  d, 
4  7 
4    7* 

4  10 

5  0 


5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 


2 
3 
6 
9 
0 
2 
4 


6  10 

7  0 


Port  Elisabeth. 


«.    d. 
7    7i 

7  9 

8  1 
8  2 
8  3 
8  4 
8  6 
8  8 
8  9 
8  10 

8  11 

9  0 
9    1 


«.  d, 
6  0 
6  3 
6    5 

6  0 

7  2 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
9 


7  10 


s.  d. 

2  5| 

2  6 

2  8 

2  9 

2  10 
8  0 

3  4 

3  8 

4  2 
4  5 

4  9 

5  2 

6  6 


8. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


cL 

3 
5 
6 
7 


2  10 
8    0 

3  3 

3  5 
8  8 
8  11 

4  2 


Wool, 
skins, 
hidea. 


s.   d. 

2    5| 
2    6 
2   8 
2    9 

2  10 
8  0 
8    4 

3  7 
8  U 

4  0 
4  3 
4  7 
4  10 
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Through  ratet per  100 p(mnd8  between  the  colonial  ports  and  stations  in  the  Orange  Free 

State,  exclusive  of  cartage — Continaed. 


To- 


ikerpoort 

m 

D/?footeio 

infoDtein  Road 

ibarg 

any 

iifootein 

ifort 

■ureRoad 

trsourg  Rood. 

stad 

■on 

I's  Drift 


From— 


Grrahams  Town  (Port  Alfred). 


East  London. 


3 


i.    d. 

6  11}] 

7  oi 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


8    8 
8    4 


8 
8 
8 


6 
0 
7 


8    8 


a.    d. 

a.   d. 

a.  d. 

rA 

2    21   1  10| 
2    8}   1  11 

5  10 

2    5 

2    1 

6    0 

2    6 

2    2 

6    6 

2    8 

3    4 

6    8 

2    9 

2    4 

6    9 

8    1 

2    7 

6  10 

8    5 

2  10 

u 

8    9 

8    0 

4    2 

8    8 

7    8 

4    • 

3    5 

7    5 

4  11 

8    9 

7    6 

5    8 

3  11 

Wool, 
sklna, 
hides. 


a.    d. 

2  ^ 


2 
2 
2 
2 


I' 

6 

8 


2  9 

8  1 

8  1 

8  6 

8  9 

4  0 

4  4 

4  7 


1 

2 

3 

a.    d. 

a.    d.    a.   d. 

7    9 
7    6 

6    U 
5  111 

i^: 

7    2 

5    9 

2    4 

7    3 

5  11 

2    5 

7    4 

8    3 

2    7 

7    5 

6    6 

2    8 

7    6 

6    7 

3    0 

8    2 

7    0 

3    4 

8    3 

7    1 

3    8 

8    4 

7    2 

4    0 

8    5 

7    8 

4    5 

8    6 

7    4 

4    9 

8    7 

7    6 

6    1 

a. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
3 
8 


d. 

? 

1 
3 

4 

7 

9 
11 

2 

4 

8 
U 


Wool, 
8klna, 
hides. 


a.    d. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3    3 

8    5 

8    8 

3  10 

4  8 
4    0 


? 

& 

7 
8 
0 


ber  and  nndamageable  iron,  sagar,  coffee,  soap,  rioe,  candles,  imported  flonr, 
U  in  bags,  fire  bricks,  cyanide  of  potassium,  asbestos,  backets  (mining),  zinc 
mining  jacks,  and  mining  and  other  maciiinery  (excepting  agricnltaral, 
)  for  which  see  classification)  consigned  from  the  forts  to  stations,  Winbnrg 
)  Viljoen's  Drift  inclusive,  are  charged  10  per  cent  off  the  second-class  rates  as 
with  the  exception  that  the  rates  for  timber  per  100  pounds  to  Brandfort, 
g  Road,  Yentersburg  Road,  and  Eroonstad,  exclusive  of  cartage,  are: 


From— 

To- 

Gi^Towii. 

Port  BUs** 
beth. 

Grahams 

Town 

(Port  Alfred). 

Bast  London. 

a.    d. 

7  8 

8  3 

8  10 

9  4 

«.    d. 

5  7 

6  8 
6    10 
6    11 

a.    d. 

5  2 

6  10 
6     6 
6     0 

a,    d. 
5     2 

ad 

5    10 

''Koad 

«      5 

6      6 

I  per  100  poands  for  mining  and  other  machinery  (excepting  agricultural 
ery  of  colonial  manufacture,  charges  for  which  see  classification),  sugar, 
loap,  candles,  imported  flour,  oatmeal  in  bags,  fire  bricks,  and  cyanide  of 
sbestas,  backets  (mining),  zinc  Ingots,  and  wagon  jacks  ftom  the  under- 
kations,  excluBiye  of  cartage,  are : 


From-- 

To— 

1 

n.,w>T>»wn   1  Port  Eliza- 
Capo  Town.  '        ^^jj 

1 

Grahams 

Town 

(Port  Alfred). 

East  London. 

a.     d. 
9      U 
9      if 
9      2 
9      2| 
9      3 
9      84 
9      4 
9      4i 

a.     d. 
6      0 
6      3 
6      5 
6      6| 
6      7 
6      7* 
6      8 
6      8^ 

a.     d. 

6    4 

5  10 

6  0 
6     2 

«.     d, 

6  U 
6    111 

ui.'.'.'-'rmillZI!"*"!.'!!!!! 

5  9 
5    11 

6     3 

:::::::::::::::::;::;:::;:; 

6  3i 
6  4 
6      4i 

B^oixi^  exceptions,  clause  153  of  the  tariff  book  to  apply  to  traffic  for 
ooort  to  Srandfort,  inclusive. 
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Cast-iron  pipee,  when  declared  nndamageable,  are  conveyed  to  stations  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  at  the  second-class  rate,  less  10  per  cent,  and  the  same  rate  applies 
to  tubes  and  piping  consigned  from  the  ports. 

The  rates  charged  for  goods  between  stations  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  those  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  other  than  those  before  mentioned,  are  the  sum  of  the  charge  at 
the  published  tariff  for  the  rail  Journey  within  the  Cape  Colony,  1  mile  1  chain 
beyond  Nervals  Pont  station,  and  the  local  rate  for  the  jonmey  within  the  Free 
State,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz : 

(1)  Live  stock  and  vehicles  are  charged  at  the  ordinary  mileage  scale,  acoording 
to  distance,  as  per  tariff  applicable  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

(2)  Where  charging  at  the  rates  from-the  ports  of  the  respective  systems — L  e^. 
Cape  Town  for  western,  Port  Elizabeth  for  midland,  and  East  Loudon  for  eastern 
system — amounts  to  less,  the  port  rates  are  charged,  except  in  the  case  of  stattons  on 
the  branch  lines  from  which  the  distance  is  greater  than  from  the  port,  when  the 
local  rate  for  the  extra  mileage  is  added  to  the  port  rate. 

Spedal-claBs  traffic. 

For  articles  mentioned  in  clauses  145, 156,  and  157  of  the  tariff  book,  when  con- 
signed from  the  ports  to  stations  within  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  rates,  according 
to  olass,''are  charged  as  shown  above  (fresh  fish  being  chargeable  at  the  foorth-class 
rate),  excepting  in  the  case  of  imported  produce  (clause  157),  when  a  uniform  rate  of 
3d.  per  ton  per  mile  is  charged  for  the  entire  mileage ;  when  consigned  frt>m  stations 
other  than  the  ports,  the  same  mileage  rates  are  charged  as  within  the  Cape  Colony. 

Goods  reoonsigned  from  Bloemfontein  to  the  Transvaal, 

A  rebate  will  be  allowed  on  consignments  sent  by  rail  from  Cape  Town,  Port  £li2- 
abeth,  or  East  London  to  Bloemfontein,  and  subsequently  sold  there  in  bnlk  or  in 
part  lots  to  merchants  and  others  resident  in  the  South  African  Republic,  on  tiie 
weight  sent  by  rail  from  Bloemfontein  to  the  Transvaal,  of  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  rates  charged  from  the  ports  to  Bloemfontein  plus  the  rates  Bloemfon- 
tein to  destination,  and  the  through  rates  from  the  respective  ports  to  ultimate  des- 
tination, less  6d.  per  100  pounds  for  delivery,  collection,  and  handling  of  the  goods 
at  Bloemfontein. 

Senders  consigning  goods  from  Bloemfontein  to  stations  in  the  South  African 
Republic,  on  which  they  intend  to  claim  the  rebate  before  mentioned,  must  produce 
proof  at  the  time  that  the  goods  were  originally  consigned  to  them  by  rail  frtun  the 
respective  ports. 

HiaHWAYS. 

The  Free  State  highways  have  an  average  width  of  75  feet.  They 
are  neither  paved  nor  macadamized;  in  fact,  these  highways  are, in 
rainy  seasons,  in  snch  a  condition  as  to  make  traveling  imi)os8ible. 
They  are  the  worst  roads  that  conld  be  found  in  any  civilized  country. 
Goods  over  these  highways  are  transported  by  means  of  ox  wagons 
which  can  load  up  to  4  tons.  The  usual  rate  of  freight  is  24  cents  per 
ton  per  mile. 

Passengers  are  carried  over  these  highways  either  by  post  carts  or 
by  private  conveyance  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  mile. 

E.  B.  Lanb&baf, 

Consular  Agent, 
Bloemfontein,  July  28^  1894. 
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NATAL. 

OOEAN  LIKBS.^ 

« 

The  OasUe  Mail  Packet  Oom/pawy.^ — ^The  foUowing  are  the  names  of  the 
essels  of  this  company,  together  with  their  tonnage  and  horsepower: 


Kame. 


Qtallon  Castle 
Qottar  Castle, 
uidel  Castle., 
lin  Castle.... 
ham  Castle., 
warden  Castle 
broke  Castle 

no  Castle 

loie  Oastle . . . 


Tons. 


5,700 
5,500 
4,700 
4,850 
4,392 
4,893 
8.960 
3,800 
8,800 


Approxi- 
mate 
horse- 
power. 


8,000 
6,600 


4,800 
5,100 
5,100 
2,700 
2,778 
2,778 


Name. 


Dmmmoikd 

Garth 

GrantoUy  Castle 
Harlcote  Castle. . 
Warwick  Castle. 
Donbar  Castle... 
Mettwen  Castle . 

Conrland 

Yenioe 


Tods. 


8,705 
8,705 
8.489 
8,200 
2,057 
2,700 
2,700 
1,241 
5U 


Approxi- 
mate 
horse- 
power. 


3,600 
3,600 
3,300 
1,884 
2,500 
1,620 
1,620 


II  these  vessels  are  used  in  the  ocean  service,  excepting  the  two 

which  are  used  in  the  coasting  trade. 

16  rates  of  freight  firom  London  to  South  Africa  are: 


tamers: 

Jape  Town  and  Algoa  Bay 

^ossel  Bay,  Enysna,  and  Kowie 

Saat  London  and  Natal,  indnding lighterage. . 

>elagoa  Bay ,  inclnding  landing 

jiate  steamers : 

ape  Town  and  Algoa'Bay. 

[osael  Bay,  Knjsna,  and  ICowie 

ast  London  and  Natal,  inolnding  lighterage. . 
alagoa  Bay,  inolnding  landing 


Class  L 

Class  IL 

CVwalll. 

».    d. 

• 

«.    d. 

s.    d. 

47    6 

88    9 

25    0 

52    6 

88    9 

80    0 

55    0 

41    3 

32    6 

57    6 

45    0 

42    6 

45    0 

32    6 

25    0 

50    0 

'       37    6 

80    0 

52    6 

40    0 

32    6 

57    6 

45    0 

42    6 

Class  IV. 


».   d. 

22  6 
37  6 
80  6 
87    6 


27 
80 
87 


6 
6 
0 
6 


different  classifications  can  be  learned  at  any  of  the  company's 
The  rates  of  freight  homeward  vary  according  to  the  class  of 


-ates  from  Gape  ports  to  Natal  and  between  intermediate  ports 
wording  to  the  class  of  goods,  as  follows: 

Bate  per  ton  from  Cape  Town  up  the  coast. 


from — 

To- 

Mossel  Bay. 

Algoa  Bay. 

East  London. 

Katal. 

t.   d.      8,   d» 
10    Otol7    6 

s.   d,      «.   d. 
10    0tol5    0 
10    Otol7    6 

».    d,      s.    d, 
14    0to20    0 
17    6to22    6 
10    0tol7    6 

ff.    d.      a.  d. 
12    6  to  22    6 

15    0  to  25    0 

10    0  to  20    0 

12    0  to  17    6 

^lits  ^with  additional  10  per  cent  primage. 

dam  from  the  company's  office  at  Durban  snpplied  to  the  United  States 
vLt  at  tliat  place. 
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-      BAILWAYS.* 

The  railways  of  the  Colony  of  Katal  are  all  owned  and  worked  by  the 
railway  administration  of  the  colony. 

The  termini  of  the  existing  lines  are:  (1)  Oharlestown,  on  the  border 
of  the  South  African  Bepublic;  (2)  Harrismith,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  Republic;  (3)  Dundee  coal  fields;  (4)  Yerulam,  north  coast  line; 
(5)  Isipingo,  south  coast  line.  A  small  map  of  the  railways  acoompa- 
nies  this  memorandum. 

The  total  length  of  the  lines  now  apen  for  traffic  is  399  miles,  and 
distances  may  be  thus  stated: 


From  Darban  to— 


Fietermaritsbnrg  <o*pitaL  of  the  colony) . . 

Lttdysmith 

Gharlestown 

Harrismith 


Miles. 


70i 

306 
2494 


From  Durban  to — 


Coal  fields 
Vemlam.. 
Isipingo.. 


Mike. 


238| 

19i 
U 


The  railways  of  the  colony  are  all  in  first-class  order,  and  are  weD 
equipped,  and  capable  of  conveying  a  much  larger  traffic  than  now 
passes  over  them.  They  are  all  single  lines,  on  a  3  foot  6  inch  gauge, 
and  are  laid  throughout  with  steel  rails,  varying  in  weight  from  45  to 
62  pounds  per  yard.  All  intermediate  stations,  or  nearly  all,  are  <»t>6S- 
ing  places,  telegraph  stations,  and  post-offices. 

The  frequency  of  communication  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
traffic  and  population.  On  the  main  line,  between  Durban  and  Oharles- 
town and  Harrismith,  there  is  one  through  train  each  way  daily,  Sun- 
days included,  and  goods  trains  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
traffic.  Between  Durban  and  Pietermaritzburg  there  are  three  trains 
daily.  Between  Durban  and  Yerulam  there  are  four  trains,  and  between 
Durban  and  Isipingo  three  trains  each  way  daily. 

SUPPLBMENTAEY  INFOBMATIOK. 

Under  date  of  May  9, 1895,  Consular  Agent  Prince,  of  Dnrban,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  printed  copies  of  the  Natal  port  captain's 
report  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Durban  Ohamber  of  Oommeroe, 
both  publications  being  for  the  year  1894. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Durban 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

NATAL  RAILWAYS. 

There  are  now  open  for  public  traffic  in  this  colony  999^  miles  of  raUway,  aU  being 
single  lines  (with  ample  sidings  and  loop  lines),  on  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches,  the 
whole  being  the  property  of  and  worked  by  the  colonial  govenimenty  under  the 
general  management  of  Mr.  David  Hunter. 

*  Memorandum  supplied  by  General  Manager  Hunter^  Durban,  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  consular  agent. 


■twmm^ 
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Onr  nflwsys  oonneet  the  port  with  the  town  of  Dnrhan  (a  distance  of  2  miles),  as 

also  Durban  withVemlam  (19  miles),  on  the  north  coast,  and  Isipingo  (11  miles),  on 

the  sonth  coast,  and  the  numerous  sugar  plantations  en  route  to  these  coast  towns; 

Pietennaritzburg (71  miles),  the  capital  of  the  colony;  Ladysmith  (190  miles),  the 

Junction  of  the  lines  to  the  borders  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange 

Free  State;  and  Charlestown  (Coldstream),  on  the  border  of  the  Sonth  African 

Eepablic  (304  miles).    There  is  a  branch  line  (8  miles)  from  Glencoe  Junction  (231 

miles  from  the  port)  to  Dundee  and  the  coal  fields  in  that  neighborhood,  and  another 

branch  line  to  Harrismith  (59|  miles  from  Ladysmith),  Orange  Free  State. 

Through  passenger  trains  (first,  second,  and  third  class)  are  run  every  day  from 
Oorban  to  Harrismith  and  Charlestown,  from  which  latter  place  conveyances  leave 
or  Heidelberg  (96  miles)  and  Johannesburg  (145  miles),  as  also  direct  conveyances 
or  fiarberton  (180  miles)  and  Ermelo  and  other  plaees  en  route. 
Passenger  trains  leave  Charlestown  and  Harrismith  every  afternoon,  and  Lady- 
nith  twice  every  week  day  and  once  every  Sunday  for  Durban ;  and  the  trains  that 
ave  Charlestown  and  Harrismith  on  Friday  arrive  here  on  Saturday  morning  in 
me  to  catoh  the  outgoing  steamer. 

The  M'Fongoei,  New  Republic,  and  Zulnland  gold  fields  may  be  reached  in  two  to 
ir  days  from  here,  by  rail  and  horse  conveyances.  The  Umzinto  gold  fields  are 
uated  about  55  miles  from  Durban,  via  Isipingo  (by  rail),  from  which  place  pas- 
iger  carts  run. 

L  general  readjustment  of  rates  will  take  place  as  soon  as  our  railway  is  open  to 
lannesbnrg,  when  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  this  colony  will  recover 
3h  of  its  trade,  which  has  been  temporarily  diverted  to  Cape  ports  and  Delagoa 

• 

be  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  has  been  opened  and  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  forms  an 
9rtant  factor  in  the  distribution  of  the  South  African  import  trade. 

MAIL  AKD  PA88BNGBB  8BRYICB8. 

the  connection  at  Johannesburg  of  our  railway  with  the  Cape  and  Delagoa 
lines,  our  mails  from  and  to  Europe  will  be  carried  overland  between  Cape  Town 
>urban. 

tbe  representations  of  the  chamber,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
east  four  passengers  for  Natal,  arriving  at  Cape  Town  by  any  mail  steamer,  desire 
Eirriage  for  their  accommodation  will  accompany  the  mails  overland  from  Cape 
to  East  London. 

chief  want  now  felt  in  connection  with  the  passenger  traffic  from  Cape  Town 
to  be  a  quicker  steamship  service,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that,  in  the 
I  tare,  arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  steamers  for  the  purpose  will  do 
y  from  Cape  Town  to  Durban  in  firom  two  and  one-half  to  three  days. 

PORTCGUBSB  MAIL  CONTBACT. 

colony  atill  labors  under  the  ix^ustice  of  paying  higher  rates  for  passengers 
ghtu  from  London  than  are  paid  from  Lisbon  to  Delagoa  Bay  by  the  same 
i,  but  this  inconsistency  must  soon  remedy  itself. 

Ilf  CREASE  OF  STEAMSHIP  FBBIOHT8  FROM  EUROPE. 

t>roary   the  steamship  companies  trading  to  south  Africa  made  certain 
in  tlie  rates  of  freight  upon  goods  from  British  ports  to  sonth  African 

*hese  increases  were  resented  generally  in  south  Africa  as  being  ui^ustifi- 

.  exception  was  taken  to  their  being  brought  into  operation  without  the 
notice  1>eing  given  to  shippers.    Correspondence  with  the  South  African 

8^  Comml'ttee  in  London  and  others  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  this 

on  «Jnne  4,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
liis  chamher  can  not  agree  to  the  contention  of  the  steamship  companies 
reason   for  increase  of  rates,  and  recommends  the  reconstruction  of  the 
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South  AMoan  MerohaxitB'  Committee  in  London  by  the  snbetittition  of  elected  resp- 
resentatives  chosen  by  chambers  of  commerce  at  each  port  from  Cape  Town  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  that  the  varions  chambers  be  oommnnicated  with  for  the  purpose  ] 
of  arranging  details/' 

The  chambers  of  commerce  at  other  south  African  ports  were  communicated  -with, 
but  no  agreement  was  arrived  at. 

GABLE  RATBB. 

For  some  years  past  the  chamber  has  been  urging  upon  Government  the  desira- 
bility of  a  reduction  in  cable  rates.  As  the  result  of  negotiations  between  Sir 
James  Sivewright  and  the  several  South  African  governments,  it  has  been  arranged 
that  from  April  1  the  cable  rates  shall  be  reduced  to  5s.  per  word  for  the  public  and 
2b.  6d.  and  Is.  6d.  for  Government  and  press  work,  respectively,  on  the  payment  of 
subsidies  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  of  £15,000  by  the  Cape  Colony,  £10,000 
by  the  Transvaal,  and  £5,000  by  Natal.  It  appears  to  the  chamber  that  the 
contribution  by  Natal  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  that  by  the  Cape  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  in  any  case  the  reduction  in  rates  will  be  generally  welcomed. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA  (BRITISH.) 

According  to  a  report  to  the  British  foreign  ofilce  by  Oommissioner 
Johnston,  dated  Zomba,  March  31, 1894,  British  Central  AMca  is  the 
name  given  to  a  considerable  area  of  south-central  Africa  which  lies 
for  the  most  part  within  the  northern  basin  of  the  Zambesi,  bat  which 
also  includes  within  its  limits  a  considerable  part  of  the  watershed  of 
the  Upper  Kongo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  the  waters  of  Tanganyika,  and  German  East  Africa;  on  the  east 
by  the  German  and  Portuguese  East  African  possessions;  on  the  south 
by  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  Zambesi,  by  the  middle  course  of 
the  Zambesi  Biver,  and  by  German  Southwest  Africa;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Portuguese  Province  of  Angola. 

Following  are  extracts  from  Oommissioner  Johnston's  report: 

It  is  almost  nimeceBsary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  part  of  Africa  now 
onder  leyiew  is  a  land  of  great  lakes.  Lake  Tanganyika^  which  foims  part  of  the 
northern  limit  of  British  Central  Africa,  is  over  400  miles  in  length,  and  varies  fh>m 
60  to  30  miles  in  hreadth.  Lake  Nyassa,  the  next  in  size,  and  the  third  bifcgeet  lake 
in  Africa,  is  about  360  miles  long,  and  varies  from  13  to  40  miles  in  breadth.  Lake 
Mweru,  according  to  Mr.  Sharpens  latest  survey,  has  a  total  length  of  68  miles  (from 
entrance  to  exit  of  Lnapnla)  and  an  average  breadth  of  24  miles.  As  to  area  of  the 
mysterious  Lake  Bangweolo,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Its  approximate 
area  of  open  water  during  the  dry  season  is  1,672  square  miles,  though  immediately 
after  the  heavy  rains  of  January  and  February  it  is  probable  that  the  area  is  doubled 
by  the  rise  of  water  over  the  extensive  marshy  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Bangweolo. 

Although  it  lies  outside  the  limits  of  British  Central  Africa,  I  might  aUude  to  the 
extensive  and  curious  salt  lake,  Rukwa^  which  is  situated  not  far  distant  from  our 
northern  boundary.  This  lake  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  averages  12  miles  broad. 
Its  southern  end  opens  out  into  a  number  of  small  gnlfe.  This  lake  is  evidently  but 
a  shrunken  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  large  sheet  of  fresh  water,  probably  drain- 
ing into  the  Songwe  YaUey  and  Lake  Nyassa.   Between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Mweru, 
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Ib  a  salt  lake,  also  called  Mwem.  In  the  dry  season  this  lake  would  appear  to  be 
redaoed  to  an  enormous  matsh,  while  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  it  probably 
preaentB,  in  the  central  portion,  stretches  of  open  water.  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  was  its 
discoTerer,  states  that  canoes  can  not  penetrate  the  thick  encircling  reed  belts  of 
this  swamp.  In  the  sontheastem  part  of  the  protectorate,  between  the  south  end  of 
L<ake  Xyassa  and  the  Mla^je  Mountain,  lies  the  salt  lake  usually  known  by  the  name 
{  ShirwA,  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  to  what  river  system  Lake  Shirwa  was 
ttached  in  bygone  years.  Between  its  northeast  comer  and  the  valley  of  the  tapper 
hire,  is  a  plain,  which  in  parts  perhaps  does  not  rise  more  than  60  feet  above  the 
bire. 

The  Zambesi  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  stream  through  British  Central 
frica  as  regards  length  of  course  and  yolnme,  though,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
trtngaeee  territory  over  part  of  its  northern  basin,  it  is  very  much  cut  off  from 
asent  contact  with  our  influence,  and  is,  consequently,  far  less  thought  of  and 
ked  aboat  than  the  Shire,  which  we  regard  as  our  own  peculiar  river.  The  Zam- 
li  is  dubiously  navigable  for  canoes  from  the  junction  of  the  Kabomx>o  on  the 
th  to  Sesheke  near  the  Junction  of  the  Tshobe;  after  that,  supervene  the  rapids 
t  the  grand  Victoria  Falls.  The  navigability  of  the  river  is  not  resumed,  at  least 
ny  appreciable  extent,  until  a  place  called  M wankis  is  reached.  From  Mwankis 
he  Kansalo  Kapids  I  believe  canoes  and  boats  can  proceed  for  a  certain  distance, 
the  best  stretch  of  the  river  in  the  interior  for  more  or  less  continuous  naviga- 
,  where  I  am  told  it  is  possible  for  steam  launches  to  ply,  is  from  the  confluence 
le  Kafne,  past  Zumbo,  to  the  rapids  about  40  miles  below  Znmbo,  which  are 
(times  called  the  Perizengi  Rapids.  This  stretch  will,  in  future,  be  of  some 
•rtance  to  British  Central  Africa.  Below  the  Perizengi  Rapids,  all  idea  of  navi- 
n  has  to  be  abandoned  until  one  reaches  near  Tete.  From  Tete  to  the  Junc- 
>f  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire,  the  river  is  more  or  less  navigable  for  canoes  all  the 
round,  though  great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  the  dry  season  in  the  Lupata 
below  Tete,  where  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  restricted  to  about  60*yardB,  and 
I  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  4  to  6  mUes  an  hour.  From  Tete  to  the  Junction 
Shire,  the  river  can  only  be  navigated  by  steamers  from  six  weeks  to  three 

8  every  year,  during  the  rains,  in  December,  January,  and  February.  From 
iction  of  the  Shire  and  the  Zambesi  to  the  Chinde  mouth,  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
er  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draft,  I  mean,  not  drawing  more  than  2 
In  the  time  of  full  river,  vessels  of  5  feet  and  more  can  navigate  the  lower 
91  and  the  lower  Shire. 

vhole  valley  of  the  Zambesi,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Eabompo  to  the  head 
lelta,  seems  to  be  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  in  parts,  singularly  unhealthy, 
ise  it  should  become,  by  development,  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the 
is  it  aflfords  evidence  of  great  mineral  wealth,  especially  coal,  and,  in  parts, 
id  in  all  its  districts  along  the  lower  and  extreme  upper  course  the  laud  on 

9  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Lower  Nile  Valley 
)  fact  that  its  fertility  is  incessantly  renewed  by  the  deposit  during  the 

the  allaviam  brought  down  from  the  hills. 

ver  next  to  the  Zambesi  in  importance,  though  not  in  length,  is  the  Shire, 
no-wn  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  give  much  information  about  it. 
lay  be  mentioned  that  the  Shire  is  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  all  the 
id  £roni  Cbikwawa,  just  below  the  Murchison  Falls,  to  its  Junction  with 
^si.  In  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  the  continuous  navigation  of  the 
;o  Ohiromo  is  suspended  for  steamers,  which  have  to  ply  between  Chiromo 

Island  and  exchange  their  goods  to  the  other  steamers  that  ply  between 
knd  and  Chinde.  The  transshipment  of  goods  across  Pinda  Island  is  a 
xnncli  tT'onble,  loss,  and  vexatious  disputes  with  the  Portuguese.  The 
ITalls  of  the  Shire  are  well  known.  During  their  extent  the  Shire  descends 
>  fee1».  Xhere  are  one  or  two  little  breaks  in  between  the  falls  which  are 
for  oonoee,  but  not  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  of. 

\JL 31 
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The  nayigability  of  the  upper  Shire  eztendB  from  the  exit  from  Lake  Nyaosa  to  a 
mile  or  so  below  Matope,  the  African  Lakes  Compsmy's  station.  The  stretch  of  xivei 
between  Lake  Nyassa  and  Malombe  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  considerable  draft 
all  throngh  the  year.  The  difficulties  of  nayigation  in  Malombe  hare  already  been 
mentioned.  Nevertheless,  Malombe  can  be  crossed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by 
steamers  drawing  not  more  than  1  foot  9  inches,  and  in  the  rainy  season  by  those 
drawing  5  feet.  Below  Malombe  the  upper  Shire  is  fairly  navigable,  even  for  steamers 
drawing  2  feet,  all  the  year  round.  There  are  only  one  or  two  places  where  any  diffi- 
culties are  met  with.  One  is  a  spot  known  as  the  ''Stones,''  a  little  below  Fort 
Liwonde.  Here  a  bed  of  rocks  crosses  the  river  and  in  one  or  two  places,  the  rocks 
reach  the  surface  of  the  water  and  constitute  a  danger  rather  in  the  frill  river  than 
with  the  low,  because  at  low  water  they  can  be  easily  seen  and  avoided.  A  little 
below  the  stones  there  is  a  broad  sand  bank  which  stretches  nearly  the  whole  way 
across  the  river.  This  is  opposite  the  place  known  as  Fort  Sharpe,  which,  indeed, 
was  built  because  the  steamers  were  always  sticking  on  the  sand  bank,  and  were  at 
one  time  exposed  to  annoyance  from  unruly  natives.  Nevertheless,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  upper  Shire  is  navigable  all  the  year  round  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  Matope 
(which  is  81  miles  from  Blantyre)  for  steamers  which  draw  no  more  thaa  Her 
Majesty's  ship  D<tve  (which  is,  I  think,  about  1  foot  9  inches).  Unfortunately,  the 
entrance  to  the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa  is  somewhat  hmdered  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
which,  in  the  dry  season,  has  only  from  3  feet  9  inches  to  4  feet  of  water  on  it.  This 
bctf  greatly  hinders  the  entrance  to  the  Shire  of  the  Lake  Nyassa  steamers,  these 
latter  requiring  to  draw  from  4  to  5  feet  of  water  in  order  to  have  sufficient  stability 
in  the  stormy  waters  of  that  lake. 

The  next  river  in  importance  to  the  Shire  is  the  Luapula,  or  upper  Kongo,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Chambesi,  takes  its  rise  in  innumerable  streams  on  the  northern 
edges  of  the  Nyassa-Tanganyika  plateau.  From  information  which  I  have  received 
from  natives  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Chambezi,  or  Upper  Luapula^  is  com- 
paratively free  from  rapids,  and  is  navigable  for  canoes,  and,  in  its  lower  course, 
for  boats  drawing  about  2  feet  of  water,  and  would  thus  afford  a  waterway  leading 
straight  into  Lake  Bangweolo  and  out  again  into  Luapula,  which,  again,  would  be 
navigable  for  a  little  distance  beyond  the  Lohombo.  In  its  most  southern  reaches, 
the  navigation  of  the  Luapula  is  stopped  by  the  Mambirima  Falls.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  navigability  continues,  uninterrupted  by  rapids  or  faUs,  until  a  point 
near  latitude  10^  SCV,  where  Mr.  Sharpe  discovered  a  series  of  rapids,  acting  as 
a  complete  bar  to  navigation,  which  he  named  the  Johnston  Falls.  From  theas 
falls,  right  into  Lake  Mweru,  there  were  no  other  obstacles  in  the  river,  which 
appears  to  be  navigable  for  boats  drawing  considerable  water.  Lake  Mwem  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  navigable  even  for  big  steamers  throughout  its  whole  length,  but 
the  Luapula,  after  it  leaves  Mweru,  is  again  obstructed  by  rapids. 

The  Luangwa  (sometimes  known  as  the  Aruangwa)  River,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  affluents  of  the  Zambesi,  is  &irly  navigable  for  canoes  and  rafts 
from  below  its  Junction  with  the  Mapamanzi  down  to  the  Zambesi.  In  the  dry 
season,  however,  navigation  is  stopped  by  a  series  of  rapids  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Luangwa  with  the  Lunsefwa,  but  I  am  informed 
by  M.  Carl  Wiese  that  these  rapids  can  be  passed  during  the  high  river,  and  that 
the  black  Portuguese  traders  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Luangwa  Biver  for  about 
half  its  course  as  a  means  of  transporting  their  ivory  and  other  articles  of  trade 
down  to  the  Zambesi,  which  they  do  by  building  rafts. 

About  the  navigability  of  the  Eafue  River  we  know  almost  nothing.  Aa  it  flows 
through  a  very  mountainous  country,  I  should  say  it  is  probable  that  the  river  can 
not  be  navigated  even  by  canoes  far  above  its  confluence  with  the  Zambesi. 

The  Ruo,  except  in  a  few  patches,  is  quite  unnavigable.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Bna  River,  which  flows  into  the  southwest  of  Lake  Nyassa,  can  be  navigated  for 
some  distance  by  canoes,  and  the  same  is  said  about  the  River  Rukuru,  which  flows 
into  the  northwest  part  of  the  lake. 
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In  1891,  not  counting  the  British  and  Portngaese  gnnboats,  there  were  three 
steamers  plying  on  the  Zambesi  and  lower  Shire,  three  steamers  on  Lake  Nyaasay  and 
one  steamer  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  All  the  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  steamers  yrert 
British,  and  of  the  others  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  one  was  Dntch  and  two  vere 
British.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1893  there  remained  one  British  steamer  on  T^n- 
ganyika,  bat  on  Nyassa,  besides  the  three  British  gunboats  (one  of  which  plies  the 
upper  Shire),  there  were  four  other  steamers  on  that  lake,  one  German  and  three 
British.  On  the  Zambesi-Shire  there  are  now  no  less  than  six  steamers,  all  of  ^wliich 
are  British.  The  Dutch  steamer  already  mentioned  is  no  longer  in  existence.  One 
of  the  steamers,  now  called  British,  was  originally  a  German  boat,  the  P/eil,  bat  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  this  vessel  is  now  a  British  steamer  and  belongs 
to  the  African  Lakes  Company.  I  think  there  are  three  Portuguese  gunboats,  if 
not  more,  on  the  Zambesi,  and  there  are  the  two  British  gunboats,  the  well-known 
Herald  and  MoBquito.  At  Chinde  there  are  two  tugs,  which  either  ply  between  the 
river  and  the  sea  at  that  place  or  run  to  Quilimano,  connecting  with  those  steamers 
which  are  too  large  to  cross  the  Chinde  bar,  or  exchangiug  cargo  and  "paasengea 
with  the  ocean  steamers  in  smooth  weather  outside  the  bar.  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  no  less  than  100  barges  and  lighters  now  on  the  Zambesi-Shire,  of  whioh 
about  80  belong  to  British  traders. 

The  British  concession  at  Chinde  has  attained  a  marked  development  since  it  was 
first  made  over  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  1892.  A  good  deal  of  marsh  has  bee^ 
drained,  groins  have  been  built  to  protect  the  foreshore,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made — not  very  successful  as  yet — ^to  create  a  small  dry  dock  for  the  repair  of  the 
gunboats  and  river  steamers. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  Chinde  bar  have  been  from  the  very  first  per- 
sistently exaggerated.  At  one  time  the  Union  and  Castle  lines  of  South  Africa 
stopped  all  communication  with  Chinde,  and  the  German  East  AMcan  Line  had  not 
commenced  its  service.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Rennie's  line  of  Aberdeen  steamers 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Induna  began  to  run  from  Natal  to  Chinde.  This  may 
be  said  to  have  turned  the  tide  in  our  favor.  Finding  that  the  Induna  did  not  come 
to  grief,  the  German  line  next  proceeded  to  call;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Union  Com- 
pany established  a  service  to  Chinde  on  more  or  less  fixed  dates. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  water  transport,  I  might  complete  my  list  of  the 
means  of  locomotion  at  present  available  on  lakes  and  rivers  by  stating  that  the 
London  Missionary  Society  has  a  large  sailing  boat  in  addition  to  its  steamer  on 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  administration  is  now  conveying  to  that  lake  an  iron 
sailing  boat  in  sections  for  use  at  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  also  a  boat  of 
the  eame  description  for  Mweru.  We  have  already  one  sailing  boat  on  Lake  Mwem^ 
which  is.very  usefhl  for  visiting  the  upper  Luapula.  On  Lake  Nyassa,  besides  the 
steamers  mentioned,  there  are  three  or  four  lighters  belonging  to  the  African  Lakes 
Corporation,  and  two  large  boats  (one  of  them  a  kind  of  steam  launch)  belonging 
to  the  Universities'  Mission ;  the  German  Government  also  has  a  huge  barge.  The 
administration  has  a  lifeboat  at  Deep  Bay  and  a  good-sized  boat  attached  to  the 
Fort  Maguire  Station ;  and  in  addition  four  large  boats  and  three  small  ones  on 
the  upper  Shire,  besides  two  barges  and  five  boats  on  the  lower  Shire  and  two  on 
the  Ruo— one,  at  Fort  Anderson  and  one  at  Chiromo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  the  names  of  some  of  our  boats,  by  which  I  have  tried  to  commemorate 
celebrated  African  explorers  connected  with  British  enterprises  in  Central  Africa. 
We  have  the  Henry  Barth,  the  John  Kirk,  the  Fred  Elton,  the  Richard  Burton,  the  Speke^ 
the  Chrant,  the  Alfred  Sharpe,  the  Joseph  Thomson,  the  Bruce,  the  John  Buchanan^  etc 

The  administration  had  not  long  started  when  the  question  of  overland  transport 
was  brought  prominently  before  it.  At  first  I  was  in  favor  of  constructing  a  car- 
riageable road  direct  from  Chiromo  to  Zomba  and  thence  ti  the  upper  Shire,  because 
the  Shire  above  Chiromo  is  so  difficult  of  navigation  during  certain  months  of  the 
year.  The  construction  of  this  road  was  commenced,  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  pass  close  to  Mlanje,  so  as  to  open  up  communication  with  that  important 
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district,  bnt  the  difficnlties  weie  so  great  that  bat  little  ptogresB  has  been  made 
with  this  direct  road  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  thongh  I  have  given  out  one  or  two 
sections  by  coDtraei    It  was  soon  decided  that  it  was  of  far  more  benefit  to  the 
commanitj  that  the  road  between  Katanga  and  filantyre  shonld  be  made  thoroaghly 
practicable  for  wagons.    In  consequencoi  Captain  Solater  oonstraoted  what  is  now 
called  the  "Solater  road/'  between  Blantyre  and  Chikwawa.    This  road  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  little  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  old  track  cat  by  the  African 
Lakes  Company  down  to  Katanga,  bat  this  track  was  foand  to  follow  sach  a  steep 
incline  in  many  places  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  and,  in  conseqaence,  aboat  two- 
thirds  of  the  road  from  Blantyre  to  the  lower  Shire  is  of  new  and  independent 
construction.    This  road  has  cost  the  administration  a  little  over  £2,000  to  oonstract, 
md  can  scarcely  be  pronoanced  to  be  finished  yet,  not  being  properly  connected  with 
CatuDga.    However,  it  is  practicable  for  wagons,  and,  in  conseqaence,  is  of  immense 
>enefit  to  the  community,  especially  in  the  transport  of  heavy  goods.    An  excellent 
3ad  has  also  been  made  at  a  mach  less  espenditare  between  Zomba  and  Blantyre, 
id  in  this  way  Zomba  is  connected  with  the  lower  Shire  by  a  carriage  road. 
A  rough  track  has  been  cat  from  Zomba  down  to  the  npper  Shire  which  is  saffl- 
ent  for  passenger  traffic  bat  qaite  ansaited  to  wagons  owing  to  the  steep  descent 
parts.    It  has  not  been  worth  while  making  this  road  carriageable,  becaase  the 
)t8e  fly  is  found  over  a  portion  of  it.    A  considerable  section  of  the  road  between 
mba  and  M]ai\je  has  been  made  by  Captain  Edwards,  and  woald  have  been  finished 
the  present  time  bat  for  the  violence  of  the  rainy  season,  which,  since  December, 
I  caused  all  road  work  to  be  suspended.    This  road  from  Zomba  to  Mlai^je  is 
mded  to  be  a  section  of  the  direct  rente  to  Chiromo.    Short  lengths  of  road  have 
*  been  cat  between   different  places  on  the  npper  Shire.     Except,  however, 
veen  the  lower  Shire  and  Blantyre- Zomba,  one  is  not  enoonraged  to  spend  han- 
(s  of  ponnds  on  the  making  of  a  carriageable  road,  beoanse  of  the  presence,  in 
ous  tracts,  of  the  tsetse  fly,  which  woald  render  the  passage  of  horses  or  oxen 
isky  for  them  to  be  constantly  nsed  as  a  means  of  transport.    I  fear  the  only 
.in  and  practical  way  of  opening  np  oonminnications  with  this  country  will  be 
ilway  ranning  between  the  lower  and  the  npper  Shire. 

)  postal  service  was  first  established  by  me,  acting  for  the  British  Sonth  Africa 
any,  in  July,  1891.  Prior  to  that  date,  there  was  no  postal  service  whatever 
)  conntry^  though  the  African  Lakes  Company,  in  an  informal  manner,  nsnally 
d  the  greater  proportion  of  the  mails.  All  letters,  however,  for  the  exterior, 
>  be  posted  at  Qnilimane  and  stamped  with  Portngaese  stamps.  The  British 
Africa  Company's  postal  service  in  British  Central  Africa  now  extends  from 
)  on  the  seacoast  to  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Mwern;  and  a  monthly 
ia  also  bein^  organized  by  the  collector  of  the  Mwern  district  for  the  trans- 
t  of  letters  to  the  authorities  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  in  Katanga.  All  let- 
-wap&perB,  and  other  mail  matter  coming  from  the  exterior  are  accepted  at 
SB  in  force  in  the  countries  of  origin. 

SSCENT  PBOGRBSS  IN  OENTBAL  AFBIOA. 

rollo^wiug  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  British  acting 
g-eneral  at  JZomba,  February  7, 1895,  give  information  of  develop- 
In   central  Africa  since  the  date  of  Oommissioner  Johnston's 

9,  burgea,  etc,,  an  riven  and  lakes. — ^At  the  end  of  1894  there  were,  upon  the 

re  and  Zanabesi  rivers,  not  including  gunboats,  nine  steamers  plying,  three 

?eere  'bn.ilt  in  1894.    The  number  of  barges  and  cargo  boats  has  also  been 

)ly  increased.    On  the  upper  Shire  one  new  steamer,  the  twin-screw  steam- 

f stone,  liais  been  built  daring  the  past  year;  several  new  barges  and  boats 

>eexi.  l>uilt  on  the  upper  Shire,  and  several  vessels  for  use  on  Lake  Nyaasa. 
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Another  steamer,  the  property  of  the  German  miseionaries,  has  been  constracted  for 
use  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  A  steel  sailing  vessel  has  been  placed  on  Lake 
Tanganyika  by  the  African  Lakes  Corporation,  Limited,  which  is  Intended  to  open 
np  trade  between  the  south  end  of  that  lake  and  the  ports  on  its  eaatdm,  western, 
and  northern  shores. 

Transport, — A  serious  question  which  appears  at  present  likely  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  is  the  want  of  satisfactory  transport  from  the  Shire  Highlands 
to  what  may  be  considered  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Shire  River,  Chiromo. 
The  whole  coffee  crop  of  the  country  has  to  be  transported  down  to  Chiromo  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  even  with  the  present  crops  it  is  found 
a  difficulty.  As  each  year,  the  quantity  to  be  carried  will  be  largely  increased  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  year  1896  (at  any  rate)  there  will  be  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  the  produce  of  the  country  down  to  Chiromo  before  the  rainy 
season  commences.  What  is  needed  is  a  light  railway  from  Chiromo  to  Blantyre; 
it  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  unless  the  advance  of  the  country  is 
to  be  materially  checked.  The  length  of  such  railway  would  be  about  70  miles,  and 
the  cost  probably  between  £150,000  and  £200,000. 

Horses,  cattle,  etc. — The  Shire  highlands  have  proved  healthy  for  horses,  mrilee, 
and  cattle.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  have  been  imported  from  soul^  Africa 
during  the  past  year.  Care  has  to  be  taken  in  their  treatment  on  the  journey  np 
from  the  seacoast  to  Blantyre,  and  delays  on  this  portion  of  the  route  have  to  be 
avoided;  when  once,  however,  they  arrive  in  the  Shire  highlands  they  are  found  to 
be  freer  from  sickness  than  in  south  Africa.  With  the  importation  of  horses,  and 
the  improved  roads,  locomotion  has  become  an  easier  matter  in  the  Shire  highlands 
than  it  used  to  be.  In  addition  to  wagon  traffic,  a  Cape  cart  at  the  present  date 
runs  occasionally  with  passengers  from  Katujiga,  on  the  Shire,  to  Blantyre  and 
Zomba,  traveling  at  an  average  rate  throughout  of  7  to  8  miles  per  hour.  Cattle 
have  been  imported  to  the  Shire  highlands  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  past 
year  frx>m  districts  west  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  from  the  German  territory  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake.  The  local  German  government,  however,  has  recently  prohibited 
the  export  of  cattle  from  their  north  Nyassa  regions. 

Telegraph, — The  first  section  of  the  African  transcontinental  telegraph  line 
between  Blantyre  and  Chikwawa  was  opened  in  September  last.  The  second  aeo- 
tion  of  the  permanent  line,  between  Chikwawa  and  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  for  some  time  past  there  has  been  communication  with  Tete 
by  means  of  a  temporary  wire. 

The  port  of  Chinde, — This  port  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance,  both  as  a  transit 
station  for  merchandise  going  to  and  from  central  Africa,  and  also  as  a  port  for  the 
shipment  of  merchandise  to  and  from  the  Portuguese  territory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi  River.  The  port  of  Chinde  is  Portuguese,  but  has  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  British  Central  Africa  required  an  outlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  The  total  exports  from  the  port  for  the  year  1893  were 
valued  at  £10,201,  the  total  imports  being  £9,147.  In  1894  these  rose,  respectively, 
to  £22,236  and  £13,737. 

Freights  from  Chinde  to  Chiromo  average  about  £4  per  ton,  passages  being  £7 
per  person;  freights  from  Chinde  to  Blantyre,  £8  per  ton,  passages  £12;  freights 
fh>m  Chinde  to  Lake  Nyassa  (Fort  Johnston),  £15  per  ton,  passages  £16. 

Bank, — During  the  past  year  banking  operations  have  been  commenced  in  British 
Central  Africa  by  the  African  Lakes  Corporation,  Limited.  They  have  established 
a  bank  at  Blantyre,  with  a  branch  at  Chinde.  This  has  done  much  to  facilitate 
mercantile  business. 

Postal. — The  amount  of  matter  transported  by  the  postal  service  of  British  Central 
Africa  has  increased  largely  during  the  past  year.  Taking  the  month  of  Korember, 
1894  (as  an  average  month),  the  total  number  of  articles  carried,  including  post 
cards,  letters,  newspapers,  and  parcels  inward  and  outward,  was  25,592,  as  corn- 
paired  with  19,888  in  November,  1893.    In  addition  to  this,  the  postal  service  of 
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British  Central  AfHca  has  carried  gratnitoasly  Healed  bags  of  correspondenoe  to 
and  firom  Her  Majesty's  ganboats  on  Lake  Nyassa. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  established  new  post-offioes  at  Bandawa  (Nyassa) 
Kota-Eota  (Nyassa),  Fort  Bosebery  (Lnapula  Biver).  A  monthly  service  has  been 
established  to  and  from  Katanga  via  Lake  Mweru. 

The  parcels  post,  which  was  established  in  1894,  has  been  fonnd  of  great  service, 
and  the  rate  of  parcels  to  England  has  been  recently  reduced  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  poond.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the  parcels  post 
between  the  Britie^  Central  Africa  Protectorate  and  Zanzibar,  India,  and  Aden, 
which  will  come  into  operation  on  April  1, 1895.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  money-order  system  throughout  the  post-offices  in  British  Central 
Africa.  Post  cards  for  internal  circulation  and  for  external  (to  Great  Britain)  have 
been  introduced.  English  mails  reach  Blantyre  about  once  a  fortnight,  a  monthly 
mail  coming  via  Cape  Town,  and  a  monthly  mail  coming  via  Zanzibar. 

The  postal  service  of  this  protectorate  and  sphere  still  shows  an  annual  loss. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  incoming  mails  are  only  carried  to  the  port  of  C^hinde  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  carrying  such  mails 
from  Chinde  throughout  British  Central  Africa  and  the  lake  districts  is  borne  by 
the  British  Central  Africa  postal  service.  As  an  example  of  the  heavy  bulk  of 
postal  matter  constantly  being  carried  for  great  distances  in  this  country,  I  may 
instance  a  mail  which  reached  Tanganyika  frt>m  Chmde  on  November  26,  1894, 
which  weighed  over  4  hundredweight,  this  having  been  transported  for  over  1,000 
miles  from  the  coast,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  which  it  was  carried  on  the 
beads  of  native  carriers. 

/ftduzii  ir€uler8, — ^During  the  past  year  a  number  of  Indian  traders,  locally  and  on 
the  African  coast  known  as  Banyans,  have  settled  in  British  Central  Africa,  at 
Chiromo,  Chikwawa,  and  Blantyre.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  they  will  have 
established  stores  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The  presence  of  these  men  does 
A  great  deal  toward  encouraging  small  trade  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  this 
country,  as  not  only  do  the  natives  prefer  trading  with  a  Banyan  to  a  European, 
but  the  Banyans  are  always  ready  to  transact  any  business,  however  small.  In  con- 
cluding this  short  report,  I  may  say  that,  although  the  market  of  British  Central 
Africa  is  not  as  yet  a  very  large  one,  trade  is  increasing  with  such  rapidity  that  there 
is  every  prospect  of  its  being  before  long  a  market  well  worth  consideration  on  the 
part  of  our  merchants  at  home. 

ANNUAL  BBPORT  ON  CHINDB. 

Each  year  shows  a  steady  increase  of  the  importance  of  Chinde  as  a  transit  station 
for  merchandise  going  to  central  Africa.  To  British  people  it  is  especially  important, 
ovnng  to  its  extended  water  communication  with  Britidi  Central  Africa,  it  beings  at 
present,  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  As  the  town  of  Chinde  is  only 
1  mile  from  the  sea,  the  coasting  steamers,  after  entering  the  harbor,  are  enabled 
to  discharge  cargo  direct  into  the  river  steamers  and  lighters,  which  convey  same  to 
the  interior.  The  British  concession  is  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  with  river  frontage  of  one-fourth  mile,  and  a  fall  back  of  260  yards  from 
the  foreshore  granted  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  H.  H.  Johnstone,  C.  B.,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1891.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  all  shippers  of  through  cargo 
to  English  territory.  This  concession  has  been  divided  into  several  small  plots  of 
about  800  square  yards  each,  which  are  sublet  to  the  various  traffic  companies  and 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  building  bonded  stores  for  their  goods  in  transit.  Thus 
merchandise  for  British  Central  Africa  not  inmiediately  transshipped  to  the  interior 
can  be  landed,  stored,  and  afterwards  forwarded  free  of  all  duties  or  other  charges. 
To  give  some  idea  how  great  a  benefit  this  concession  is  to  business  people  shipping 
goods  to  British  Central  Africa,  where  one  small  iron  store  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  1892,  there  now  stand  large  iron  warehouses  which  nearly  half  cover  the  whole 
ooncassion. 
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Another  great  point  to  everyone's  advantage  is  being  able  to  avoid  the  old-faah- 
ionedy  tedious  boat  journey  up  the  Quaqua  or  Quchmane  River  when  that  iK>Tt 
the  only  recognized  entrance  for  passengers  and  cargo  bound  for  central 
and  which  journey  often  took  as  long  in  the  dry  season  as  six  to  eight  days  throngli 
the  most  nninteresting  part  of  the  country,  infested  by  mosquitos  and  other  ven- 
omous insects,  to  arrive  at  the  end  after  a  journey  of  about  4  miles  overlaad  at  a 
point  on  the  Zambesi  (Vicente)  which  any  of  the  river  steamers  can  easily  reach  after 
leaving  Chinde  in  one  and  one-half  to  two  days. 

The  principal  steamship  lines  running  here  are  the  Union  Stei^piship  Company  every 
month,  and  J.  F.  Rennie  &  Sons  every  three  weeks  from  the  south,  and  the  Dmich 
East  Africa  Line  and  the  Union  Steamship  Company  every  month  from  the  north. 
Besides  the  vessels  of  the  above-mentioned  companies,  other  steamers  have  arrived 
during  the  year  specially  chartered  by  various  firms  direct  from  home.  In  cases  where 
steamers  are  too  large  to  cross  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  connection  is 
made  by  a  steam  tug  stationed  here.  For  passenger  traffic,  the  majority  of  the 
Union  Steamship  Company's  steamers  which  call  could  not  be  improved  on. 

The  Chinde  harbor  is  a  good  one,  with  plenty  of  water  for  a  large  number  of 
vessels  of  deep  draft.  There  are  two  large  hulks  moored  in  the  harbor,  both  of 
which  belong  to  British  firms.  They  are  of  much  service,  as  the  coasting  steamers 
can  go  alongside  to  discharge  their  cargo  direct  into  them,  and  the  river  steamers 
load  in  a  similar  manner,  and  vice  versa. 

The  harbor  is  excellent,  being  as  good  if  not  better  than  that  of  any  harbor  on  the 
coast.  There  are  several  powerfril  steam  launches  and  steel  lighters  of  large 
capacity. 

The  flotilla  for  river  traffic  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year  by 
many  new  stem- wheel  steamers  and  steel  lighters  of  shallow  draft  capable  of  carry- 
ing large  quantities  of  cargo.  Experience  has  taught  that  the  best  method  of  taking 
large  quantities  of  cargo  to  the  interior  is  for  stem- wheel  steamers  to  tow  lighters 
on  either  side;  much  better  than  side-paddle  steamers  towing  astern. 

The  principal  inland  traffic  companies  are  the  African  Lakes  Corporation,  Lim- 
ited, and  Sharrer's  Zambesi  Traffic  Company. 

Chinde  is  connected  with  Quilimane  by  telegraph,  and  thus  has  connection  with 
Chiromo,  on  the  Shire,  and  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  including  all  the  intermediate 
stations. 

There  is  a  Portuguese  post-office  in  Chinde,  through  which  postal  matter  for  Portu- 
guese territory  is  forwarded;  all  other  mails  are  sent  to  the  British  post-office. 

The  postal-exchange  office  for  British  Central  Africa  is  situated  in  the  British  con- 
cession, there  being  resident  a  head  postmaster  and  postmaster.  The  mails  are  made 
up  and  exchanged  with  Europe,  India,  and  south  and  east  Africa. 

BLOCKINO  THE  OLD  SLAVE  ROUTES. 

The  London  Times  of  May  14, 1895,  in  an  account  of  recent  military  operations  in 
Nyassalaud  against  slave  traders,  states  that  immediately  after  they  had  been  con- 
cluded steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  new  administration  station  and  fort  on 
Chikala.  ''This,'' adds  the  Times,  ''will  form  the  northernmost  of  the  line  of  posts 
which  block  the  old  slave  routes  to  the  east  coast,  and  will  effectually  control  the 
whole  country  between  the  northwest  end  of  Lake  Shirwa  and  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Nyassa." 
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GERMAN  COLONIES   IN  AFRICA.^ 

In  April,  ISSd,  Prince  Bismarck  gave  official  recognition  to  the  begin- 
niDg  of  the  Oerman  Colonial  Empire  by  his  dispatch  to  the  German 
consul  at  Gape  Town  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  German  pro- 
tectorate over  what  was  then  known  as  Lnderitzland,  a  settlement 
founded  in  1882  on  the  west  African  coast,  north  of  the  Orange  Biver, 
by  a  Bremen  merchant,  Herr  Liideritz.  This  step  was  quickly  followed 
by  similar  movements.  The  Togoland  and  Oameroons  protectorates 
were  proclaimed  by  Dr.  Ifachtigal  in  July,  1884;  Gherman  East  Africa 
made  a  start  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  1885  saw  German  pro- 
tectorates established  in  New  Guinea  and  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  beginning  was  made,  a  period 
sufficient  to  sdlow  of  stock  being  taken  of  the  work  already  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  youngest  of  the  colonizing  powers,  and  of  an  opinion 
being  formed  as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  froi^tiers  of  all  the  possessions  acquired  by  Germany,  amounting 
to  about  five  times  the  superficial  area  of  the  Fatherland,  have  now 
been  definitely  delimitated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Togo-Hinterland; 
and  the  local  administrations,  no  longer  preoccupied  with  the  question 
how  best  to  take  part  in  the  scramble  for  Africa,  will  now  be  able  to 
give  a  more  exclusive  attention  to  consolidating  German  x)ower  and 
developing  the  resources  of  the  districts  under  their  charge. 

TOGOLAND. 

The  colony  of  Togoland  is  situated  on  the  Slave  Ooast,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  with  a  coast  line,  often  very  difficult  of  access,  52  kilometers 
in  length,  extending  from  the  frontier  of  the  French  colony  of  Daho- 
mey and  its  dependencies,  longitude  1^  41'  east  of  Greenwich,  to  the 
frontier  of  the  transvolta  province  of  the  British  Gold  Ooast  Golony. 
On  the  east  longitude  1^  H'  is  the  boundary;  on  the  west  the  fron- 
tier trends  in  a  westerly  direction  till  it  strikes  the  River  Yolta,  at  about 
6o  40^  north  latitude,  and  then  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Yolta  until 
that  river  enters  the  Anglo-German  neutral  zone;  thence  the  western 
frontier  runs  due  east  along  the  south  limit  of  the  neutral  zone,  and 
then  trends  northward.  As  stated  above,  the  northern  frontier  of 
Togoland  in  the  direction  of  Tschantoland  is  still  undefined,  and  the 
total  area  of  the  colony  can  not,  therefore,  be  stated;  but  the  territory 
hitherto  claimed  by  Crermany  is  estimated  at  60,000  square  kilometers. 

Sebbe,  the  capital,  lies  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony,  but 
has  little  commercial  importance.  The  trade  of  the  colony  is  centered 
at  Klein  Popo. 

^  Extraota  from  report  of  British  embassy  at  Berlin,  October  26, 1894. 
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Lome  is  also  a  thriving  town,  with  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
twenty-four  factories  working  in  the  colony.  Other  coast  towns  are 
Porto  Segaro  and  Bagida.  Kratschi,  an  important  trade  center  on  the 
western  frontier,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  neutral  zone,  and  Kpando, 
lower  down  the  Yolta  Valley,  are  the  largest  emporia  in  the  Hinterland. 

On  March  1, 1888,  the  first  postal  agency  was  opened  in  Klein  Pope. 
There  had  previously  been  a  messenger  service,  organized  by  the  gov- 
ernor, between  Klein  Pox>o  and  Quittah,  in  the  Gk>ld  Coast  Colony, 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Houssa  police.  This  was,  however,  found 
too  onerous,  as  it  monopolized  the  service  and  time  of  ten  out  of  the 
twenty-five  men  of  which  the  force  consisted.  The  head  agency  at 
Quittah  of  the  Bremen  firm  of  Victor  &  Sons  consequently  under- 
took to  convey  the  German  overland  mails  from  that  town  to  Klein 
Popo,  and  vice  versa,  three  times  every  fortnight,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  In  March,  1890,  a  second 
postal  agency  was  opened  at  Lome.  ^ 

Besides  this  overland  route  from  Accra  and  Quittah,  the  stestfuers  of 
the  Woermann  and  English  lines  deliver  and  accept  mails  whenever 
possible.  (This  is  not  often  the  case  in  bad  weather.)  Postal  parcels 
can,  however,  be  forwarded  only  by  the  Woermann  line,  and  must  be 
landed  at  TSlein  Popo  or  Lome  and  not  at  the  nrighboring  British  ports. 

There  is  also  a  weekly  post  eastward  with  Agoue,  Orand  Povo, 
Kotono,  and  Porto  Novo,  in  the  neighboring  French  protectorate,  whicsh 
is  of  use  not  only  for  local  purposes  but  for  forwarding  corresx)ondenoe 
by  the  French  packets  to  Bordeaux. 

Togoland  is  now  connected  with  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  by  a  tele- 
graph line  50  kilometers  long,  from  Klein  Popo,  via  Lome,  to  the 
British  frontier,  and  thence  by  the  African  Direct  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's cable  with  Europe.  The  line  from  Lome  to  Quittah  was  oi>ened 
on  January  9, 1894,  and  the  extension  to  Klein  Popo  shortly  afterwards. 
Since  April  last  there  has  also  been  opened  a  telephone  between  Klein 
Popo,  Lome,  and  Shebbe  (communication  with  the  latter  town  being 
reserved  for  official  use  only). 

Togoland,  as  well  as  all  the  other  German  colonies,  have  joined  the 
Litemational  Postal  Union.  In  the  interior  of  each  colony  the  postal 
rates  are  the  same  as  in  Germany. 

To  show  the  progress  already  made  by  Togoland,  I  may,  in  conclu- 
sion, summarize  a  letter  of  Herr  Victor,  a  Bremen  merchant  long  con- 
nected with  the  Slave  Coast,  which  was  published  a  short  time  back  in 
the  Reichsbote.  He  begins  by  contrasting  the  Togo  of  to-day  with  the 
Togo  of  1884: 

In  1884  it  was  a  mere  wilderness  with  fonr  small  factories  on  the  ooast,  of  which 
Klein  Popo  alone  had  the  slightest  importance.  There  were  then  at  Klein  Popo 
three  German  firms,  of  which  one  shortly  afterwards  retired,  one  English,  and  two 
French  houses.  There  were  not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  decent  dwelling 
houses.  There  was,  indeed,  an  English  mission,  bat  it  was  managed  by  black  mis- 
sionaries.   Europeans  lived  there  on  sufferance,  and  had  seyeral  times  to  claim  pro> 
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tection  from  German  ships.  There  was  no  idea  of  planting  trees  or  forming  planta- 
tions; not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen  eyen  in  the  courtyards  of  the  few  houses  which 
existed. 

And  what  has  ten  years  of  German  rule  effected  f  There  is,  first  of  all,  perfect 
securityi  and  no  longer  any  question  of  dependence  on  native  chieftains.  Instead  of 
three,  there  are  now  at  least  ten  German  firms,  with  thirteen  houses,  while  the  two 
French  houses  have  each  started  another  subsidiary  establishment,  not  to  speak  of 
the  new  Government  buildings.  Almost  all  the  Europeans  have  comfortable  dwell- 
ing houses.  Besides  the  little  mission  alluded  to  above,  there  is  now  the  Bremen 
mission  and  two  or  more  Catholic  missions  on  the  coast.  From  Lome  and  Klein 
Popo,  fine  wide  roads  lead  into  the  interior.  Cocoanut  plantations  fringe  the  whole 
coasty  while  inland  from  Shebbe  there  is  a  whole  series  of  coffee  plantations.  In  the 
coast  towns  there  is  a  local  police,  while  a  small  body  of  constabulary  keep  order  in 
the  interior.  In  Klein  Popo  there  is  a  Government  school  and  a  Government  doctor; 
road  making  and  arboriculture  are  both  going  ahead,  and  excepting  the  salary  of 
the  governor  and  his  secretary  all  this  is  paid  for  out  of  the  colony's  own  income- 

• 

CAMBROONS. 

The  colony  of  Cameroons,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Biafra^  opposite 
the  Spanish  island  of  Fernando  Po,  has  a  littoral  320  kilometers  long, 
extending  from  the  Rio  del  Rey  estuary,  4.30o  north  latitude,  to  the 
Biver  Oampo,  2.14^  north  latitude.  It  can  best  be  described  as  an 
irregular,  pear-shaped  territory,  abutting,  for  a  short  distance  on  the 
north,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Chad. 

The  Gameroons  colony  may  be  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  The  coast 
region,  a  land  of  primeval  forests,  a  fruitful  and  rich  soil,  but  moist, 
and,  for  Europeans,  unhealthy;  it  is  practically  to  this  littoral  that  the 
German  undertakings  are,  as  yet,  confined.  (2)  Adamaua,  a  high-lying, 
grassy,  thickly  populated  table-land,  where  the  temperature  is  cooler 
and  the  climate  much  healthier  than  on  the  coast.  (3)  The  practically 
unexplored  Hinterland,  forming  the  basins  of  the  upper  Nyong  and 
upper  Ngoko,  in  the  southeast  of  the  colony.  (4)  The  country  which 
may  be  described  as  the  Gis  Shari  Bagirmi,  the  district  lying  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Ghad,  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  Gameroons  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  variously  estimated  at  from  60  to  105  kilometers  in  width. 
The  future  prosi)erity  of  the  colony  depends  on  the  developments  of 
Adamaua,  along  the  courses  of  the  Eivers  Nyong,  Sanaga,  and  Mbam, 
an  important  feeder  of  the  Sanaga.  Factories  have  been  built  on  the 
Sanaga  as  far  up  as  the  Edea  Falls.  Three  days'  marching  upstream 
brings  the  traveler  to  the  Herbert  Falls.  The  Sanaga  River  has  never 
been  explored  by  Europeans  above  the  Nachtigal  Falls,  about  12.30^ 
east  longitude,  a  curious  neglect  of  what  should  be  the  great  waterway 
into  the  interior.  It  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  falls. 

In  1882,  before  the  establishment  of  the  German  colony,  the  Ham- 
burg firm  of  Woermann,  which  has  since  then  been.so  closely  connected 
with  German  colonial  enterprises,  established  a  steam  service  between 
Hamburg  and  west  Africa,  niRking  the  journey  from  Hamburg  as 
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quickly  as  the  British  steamers  from  liverpool.  In  1885  the  imperial 
post-office  arranged  with  the  Messrs.  Woermann  to  take  charge  of  the 
mails  for  west  Africa,  the  firm  receiving  in  return  the  ordinary  inter- 
national postal  sea-transit  charges,  and  the  right  to  call  their  vessels 
"postal  steamers.''  In  1887  the  imperial  post-office  established  a 
regular  postal  agency  at  Gameroons,  which,  during  its  first  year's 
work,  received  6,930  and  dispatched  4,200  letters,  etc.  (including  30 
parcels).  In  1891  30,000  letters,  papers,  etc.,  passed  through  the 
Gameroons  post-office,  among  which  were  430  postal  orders,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  of  £3,750,  and  700  parcels.  On  the  incorporation  of 
Ambas  Bay  in  the  colony,  a  postal  agency  was  opened  at  Victoria,  for 
the  use  of  the  factories  on  the  coast  from  Eio  del  Key  to  Bimbia,  and 
of  the  various  missions.  The  postmaster  in  Gameroons  receives  £315 
a  year  salary  from  the  imperial  post-office.  Additional  postal  agencies 
were  established  at  Bibundi  in  1891  and  at  Gross  Batonga,  the  chief 
trade  center  in  the  southern  district,  in  1893. 

The  Gameroons  post-offices,  besides  making  use  of  the  Woermann 
steamers,  which  call  once  a  month  at  Gameroons,  Victoria,  and  Bibnndi, 
receive  and  forward  mails  by  the  British  and  African  Steamship 
Company,  and  by  the*  African  Steamship  Company,  which  call  at 
Gameroons  every  three  weeks.  Letters  forwarded  by  the  German 
Company  direct  to  Hamburg  reach  Berlin  in  twenty-four  days;  by  the 
English  steamers  in  thirty  days.  In  the  local  colonial  service,  letters 
are  forwarded  not  only  by  the  Woermann  steamers  but  by  the  Govern- 
ment boats,  German  merchantmen,  and  any  other  available  means  of 
communication . 

The  Gameroons  telegraph  station  was  opened  in  February,  1893. 
The  cable  from  Gameroons,  337  kilometers  long,  is  laid  to  Bonny,  in  the 
Niger  Delta,  where  there  is  a  station  of  the  African  Direct  Telegrai)h 
Company;  thence  the  communication  is  over  the  English  line,  via  Brass, 
Lagos,  Acra,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Bathurst  to  St.  Vincent  and  England. 

NAViaATION. 

During  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893,  64  ships  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  127,868,  arrived  in  the  colony,  exclusive  of  the  ships  of  the  imperial 
navy.  Of  these  38  were  English  and  26  German.  In  recording  this 
division  of  trade,  the  official  memorandum  adds,  <Hhe  German  steamers 
have  lately  run  the  British  steamers  in  the  Bio  del  Bey  district  very 
close." 

The  only  means  of  transport  in  the  colony,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
ocean  steamers  which  touch  at  the  ports,  are  nine  small  steamers,  boat^ 
and  canoes.  On  shore  everything  has  to  be  carried  by  porters,  as  there 
are  as  yet  no  beasts  of  burden  available  for  the  transport  service.  Since 
the  Bio  del  Bey  has  been  explored  the  ocean  steamers  regularly  call 
there. 
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In  t'be  Eribi  district,  the  Elea  Falls  of  the  River  Lokandje  have  been 
passed,  and  the  river  explored  in  boats  as  high  as  Bipindi. 

The  Njong  Biver  has  been  navigated  by  small  steamers  as  far  as  the 
Mount  Falls. 

In  the  Victoria  district  the  roads  to  Bimbia,  Beta,  Busnmba,  and 
Bonyongo  have  all  been  repaired  and  a  new  road  to  Buea  began. 

GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA. 

German  Sonthwest  A&ica  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Orange 
Biver;  on  the  east,  the  twentieth  degree  of  longitude  to  latitude  22^ 
south ;  and  north  of  that  intersection  the  twenty-first  degree  of  longi- 
tude forms  the  frontier,  with  a  long  tongue  of  land  in  the  northeast 
comer,  giving  the  colony  access  to  the  Zambesi  above  the  Victoria 
Falls;  on  the  north,  the  Biver  Cunene  to  the  great  cataracts;  thence 
the  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Biver  Cubango;  that  river  to  Andara,  and 
thence  a  line  to  the  Katima  Bapids  on  the  Zambesi,  forms  the  frontier; 
on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  German  Colonial  Society  have  established  direct  steam  commu- 
nication between  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Swakop,  or  Walvish 
Bay;  but  considerable  difficult  has  been  encountered  at  the  former 
place  in  landing  j^oods  by  means  of  surf  boats.  On  November  20  next, 
the  fourth  steamer  dispatched  this  year  direct  to  German  Southwest 
Africa  is  advertised  to  leave  Hamburg,  the  passage  taking  about  a 
month.  It  is  reported  that  means  will  be  taken  to  improve  the  land- 
ing place  as  soon  as  funds  permit;  if  possible,  during  the  course  of  next 
year. 

There  is  also  a  regular  steam  communication,  once  every  four  weeks, 
between  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependency  Walvish  Bay.  Messengers 
of  the  German  West  Africa  Company  carry  the  mails  to  and  from 
Windhoek,  Otjimbingue,  and  Tsao^is,  in  connection  with  the  Cape- 
Walvish  Bay  service. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  frontiers  of  German  East  Africa,  the  creation  of  Dr.  Carl  Peters, 
were  defined  by  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  July  1,  1890.  This 
large  tract  of  country,  955,220  square  kilometers  in  extent,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  British  East  Africa  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza;  on  the 
west,  by  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  and  the  Stephenson  road;  on 
the  south,  by  the  Biver  Bovuma,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  a  coast  line  of  about  360  miles. 

As  the  result  of  the  negotiations  which  have  long  been  pending 
between  Germany  and  Portugal  as  to  the  frontier  of  their  respective 
spheres  of  interest  near  Cape  Delgado,  it  was  decided  last  month  that 
the  line  of  10^  40'  south  latitude  should  form  the  frontier  from  the  coast 
till  it  strikes  the  Biver  Bovuma,  so  that  both  banks  of  that  river's 
estuary  and  Kongo  Bay  remain  German  territory,  and  the  colony's 
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limits  are  extended  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Gape  Delgado,  all  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute  to  the  south  of  10^  40'  falling  to  Portugal. 

TBANSPOBTATION,  POSTAL  SEBYIOE,  TELEGBAPHS,  ETC. 

Direct  communication  between  Germany  and  the  colony  is  main- 
tained by  the  German  East  African  Mail  steamers;  besides  the  steamers 
on  the  main  line — Hamburg,  Zanzibar,  Natal — which  call  at  Tanga, 
Dar  es  Salaam,  and  Lundi,  the  company  have  undertaken  a  subsidiary 
service  along  the  coast  from  Lamu  in  the  north  to  Inhambane  in  the 
south,  calling  at  all  the  ports  on  the  intermediate  coast.  East  Afirican 
mails  are  also  received  and  dispatched  by  the  British  East  Indian 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  by  the  French  Messageries  and  the 
Portuguese  Boyal  Mail.  Mails  are  also  forwarded  to  and  from  Zanzi- 
bar twice  a  week  in  dhows,  and  there  is  a  daily  land  post  between 
Bagamoyo  and  the  capital,  Dar  es  Salaam,  the  postmen  receiving  for  the 
journey  there  and  back,  150  kilometers  3  rupees  (4s.  6d.).  The  head 
postmaster  at  Dar  es  Salaam  receives  £500  a  year  from  the  imperial 
post-office;  seven  postal  clerks  in  the  colony  receive  £300  a  year  each. 

In  1892  a  monthly  postal  service  was  organized  between  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  native  postmen  performing  the 
journey  within  fifty  days.  They  wear  tokens  indicating  their  employ- 
ment, and  carry  waybills  on  which  the  officials  at*  all  intermediate 
stations  note  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure. 

Telegrams  to  Germany  are  forwarded  by  the  Bagamoyo-Zanzibar 
cable,  each  word  costing  7s.  9d.  (7.85  marks).  A  land  line,  184  kilome- 
ters long,  connects  Bagamoyo  with  the  northern  ports,  Sadani,  Pan- 
gani,  and  Tanga.  The  land  line  is  equally  serviceable  for  telegraphic 
(Morse  system)  as  for  telephonic  purposes,  the  rates  being  the  same  as 
in  Germany.  The  native  (Suaheli)  merchants  make  fi*equent  use  of  the 
telephone,  as  their  language  can  not  be  fully  represented  telegraphically. 
In  1892,  the  first  year  of  its  employment,  no  less  than  22,723  messages 
were  forwarded. 

BAILBOABS. 

The  German  East  African  Bailway  Company  has  already  completed 
the  first  section  of  the  Usambara  Railway,  which  was  opened,  ou  the 
16th  instant,  from  Tanga  to  Pongwe,  an  inland  town  on  the  Pangani 
Biver,  a  distance  of  some  15  kilometers.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  this 
line  eventually  to  the  foot  of  the  Kilimanjaro  Mountain,  and  thence  to 
Speke  Bay,  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  Many  difficulties  have  been  success- 
fully contended  with  in  constructing  the  line.  As  originally  built,  it 
^as  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  rainy  season,  the  supply  of 
stone  running  short,  as  did  the  supply  of  dynamite  for  blasting  pur- 
poses the  quarries  being  located  some  12  to  17  miles  from  Tanga;  and 
in  addition  to  the  30,000  iron  sleepers,  20,000  wooden  mangrove  sleep- 
ers were  found  necessary  as  under  supports,  as  without  these  latter 
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there  was  no  way  of  fixing  the  iron  sleepers  in  the  sandy  soil.  The 
great  part  of  the  wooden  sleepers  were  imported  from  the  British  island 
of  Lama.  By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  hoped  the  railway  will  be  open 
as  far  as  !Ngomeny  (29  kilometers),  and  by  next  summer  to  Sega,  in  the 
fertile  IJsambara  district  j  it  will  then  be  of  great  use  in  developing  the 
coffee  plantations. 

The  National  Zeltung,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  German  colonies  in 
Africa,  calls  attention  to  the  opening  of  this  railway  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  hopeful  signs  of  German  progress  in  east  Africa.  Euro- 
pean rule  in  the  Dark  Continent  is  bound  up  with  the  railway  question. 
So  long  as  the  negro  is  the  only  means  of  transport,  so  long  will  the 
Arab  slave  raider  and  the  slave  trade  flourish.  The  construction  of 
railways  is  the  great  civilizing  means  by  which  this  traffic  can  be  got 
rid  of;  and  no  better  field  for  Oerman  enterprise  can  be  found  than 
railway  building  from  the  coast  to  Kilimanjaro,  and  Lakes  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  Tanganyika.  ^<  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  England,'^ 
says  the  writer,  <^have  all  recently  annexed  large  tracts  of  territory  by 
force  of  arms.  Let  us  show  ourselves  their  equals  by  undertaking  a 
great  work  of  culture  which  will  do  far  more  for  the  real  civilization  of 
Africa  than  all  their  victories." 

With  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  southern  districts.  Baron  Yon 
Scheie,  the  present  governor  of  Oerman  East  Africa,  states  that  the 
only  important  exports  are  ivory  and  india  rubber.  The  English  Kyas- 
saland  traders  have  oi)ened  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  Tanganyika 
and  Bikwa  lakes  districts  in  the  German  sphere,  <'and  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  that  we  should  protect  our  trade  by  establishing  a  cus- 
toms barrier  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
These  custom-houses  would  not  for  the  moment  bring  in  much  revenue, 
but  the  effect  they  would  have  in  developing  our  trade  toward  our  own 
coast  would  be  considerable.''  His  excellency  considers  that  a  new 
post  should  be  established  at  once  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, and  another  near  Ujuji,  and  these  could  easily  be  utilized  for 
custom-houses.  ^^If  this  were  done  and  a  steamer  provided,  the  customs 
control  and  the  political  situation  would  be  equally  benefited.  The 
launching  of  the  Hermann  von  Wissemann  has  been  of  immense  benefit 
to  Langenburg  Station  and  to  German  influence  on  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  the  sooner  a  similar  steamer  is  provided  for  Tanganyika  the  better." 

It  is  frirther  proposed  to  open  a  direct  trade  route  solely  through 
German  territory  between  Kilwa  and  Lake  Nyassa,  and  so  be  independ- 
ent of  the  Shire-Zambesi  line  of  communication  through  the  British 
Kyassaland  Protectorate.  The  governor  considers  that  the  lowlands, 
except  along  the  larger  rivers,  are  of  far  less  commercial  importance 
than  the  hilly  uplands,  which  form  the  larger  part  of  the  country. 
^'Here  lies  a  treasure  for  the  Fatherland,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be 
overestimated."  He  believes  that  the  Usambara  and  Pare  highlands, 
as  well  as  the  great  central  table-land  stretching  to  the  lakes,  are. 
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both  as  to  soil  and  climate,  suited  for  German  agricoltural  immi^ants, 
who  conld  themselves  till  the  land  and  raise  cattle.  As  to  the  snpplj 
of  working  hands,  Chinese  coolies  or  laborers  from  some  other  ftimilftr 
race  will  be  necessary  for  the  present,  but  his  excellency  is  convinoed 
that  by  good  treatment  the  natives  can  be  gradually  trained  to  take 
their  place.  Humane  managers  have  never  any  reason  to  complain  of 
want  of  labor,  <^but  where  the  stick  rules,  the  workmen  desert,  and  a 
body  of  disciplined  and  skilled  laborers  can  never  be  formed." 

His  excellency  strongly  urges  the  construction  of  roads,  and  especially 
of  railways,  by  which  means  alone  the  country  can  be  effectively  opened 
up.  ^^  I  recommend  railways  the  more  earnestly  because  the  cost  would 
be  little  more  than  that  of  ordinary  roads,  if  the  rails  are  laid  in  a 
cheap  and  primitive  way  corresponding  to  the  object  in  view." 

The  cotton  exported  from  German  East  Africa  to  Germany  is  rei>orted 
to  be  of  good  quality,  equaling  that  known  in  the  trade  as  <<  middling 
Texas."  The  price  quoted  for  the  best  quality  is  3^d.  per  English  pound, 
as  compared  with  4d.  for  best  Texas  cotton.  Inferior  cottons  are  also 
exported,  good  in  quality  and  staple,  but  not  up  to  the  mark  in  color. 

FREE  TBAIfSIT  SYSTEM. 

Before  leaving  German  East  Africa,  there  is  yet  another  contrast  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  By  the  Berlin  act,  the  free  transit  sys- 
tem, might,  with  the  consent  of  the  territorial  power,  be  applied  on  the 
African  littoral  extending  from  latitude  5^  north  to  the  Zambesi, 
thereby  establishing  a  sort  of  free  transit  local  option,  which  has  appar- 
ently yet  to  become  popular  on  east  African  coast.  Portugal  at  once 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Germany  still  retains  the 
original  reserves  made  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  before  she  acquired 
her  part  of  the  mainland.  The  system  is  at  present  applied  in  tiie 
Sultan's  possessions  between  the  Eivers  Wanga  and  Juba,  including 
Witu,  in  the  coast  line  of  the  English  possessions.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  question  whatever  as  to  reciprocity  between  the  east  Africa  neigh- 
bors. A  German  may  import  goods  into  British  East  Africa  in  transit 
for  German  East  Africa,  and  pay  no  duty  whatever  at  Mombasa  or 
anywhere  else  until  he  reaches  German  territory;  whereas,  a  British 
trader  sending  goods  through  the  port  of  Tanga  to  a  British  district 
in  east  Africa,  would  have  to  pay  full  import  duty  at  the  German 
port  of  debarkation. 

WEST   COAST. 

The  German  colonies  on  the  west  coast  have  already  been  deecribed 
in  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  British  embassy  at  Berlin,  under  the 
heading  '^  German  Colonies  in  Africa." 
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ANGOLA  (PORTUGUESE). 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  a  report  upon  the  Portuguese 
Province  of  Angola,  made  in  1892  by  Commercial  Agent  Heli  Chatelaine, 
then  at  Loanda,  and  published  in  Consular  Beports  for  December,  1892, 
No.  147: 

POSITION  AND  ARKA. 

As  defined  by  the  recent  treaties  with  Germany,  England,  and  the  Kongo  State, 
the  Portngnese  ProYince  of  Angola  is  one  of  the  largest  territorial  divisions  on  the 
new  map  of  Africa.  Owing  to  its  geographic  position,  variety  of  climates,  natural 
refioorces,  and  to  the  progress  already  accomplished  in  the  civilization  of  the  natives, 
the  intrinsic  value  and  immediate  possibilities  of  Angola  surpass  those  of  any  other 
possession  in  tropical  Africa. 

From  iP  iC  to  17^  2(y  south  latitude  it  has  over  twelve  geographic  degrees  of  sea- 
coast  and  the  two  best  harbors  of  the  whole  west  coast — the  mouth  of  the  Kongo 
River  and  the  Bay  of  Loauda.  Stretching  to  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Kasai  and 
Zambesi  rivers,  it  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle  coveriug  about  1,250,000  square 
kilometers.  In  the  north  and  east  it  borders  on  the  Kongo  State,  in  the  southeast 
on  British  Zambesi,  and  in  the  south  on  German  Southwest  Africa. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  declared  exports  of  Angola  amounted  in  1890  to  a  little  less  than  $5,000,000, 
the  imports  to  about  the  same  sum. 

Seven  lines  of  steamers — ^two  Portuguese,  one  English,  one  German,  one  French, 
one  Belgian  (to  the  Kongo),  and  one  Dutch — connect  the  province  with  Europe. 
Though  most  anxious  to  have  it,  the  province  has  no  direct  communication  with  the 
United  States. 

The  pTincipal  ports  are  Kabinda,  Kongo,  Ambrizette,  Ambriz,  Loanda„  Novo 
Bedondo,  Benguella,  and  Mossamedes. 

A  line  of  sm&U  steamers  plies  on  the  Quanza  River,  connecting  Loanda  with  Doudo ; 
and  the  lower  courses  of  the  Lifune,  Dande,  Bengo,  and  Longa  Rivers  are  accessible 
to  sailing  orait.    The  coasting  trade  is  largely  done  by  sailing  vessels. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railroad  from  Loanda  to  the  interior  is  built  as  far  as  the  Lukala  River,  and 
Catombela  is  connected  with  Benguella  by  a  small  railway.  In  the  south  most  of 
the  produce  is  transported  from  the  highland  to  Mossamedes  by  the  Boers  in  their  ox 
wagons.  Yet  well-nigh  the  whole  produce  of  the  interior  is  still  brought  down  to 
the  coast  by  the  human  beast  of  burden  in  caravans  of  native  traders,  of  whom  the 
Mbaka  (Ambaca),  Ma-hungu,  and  Kassaiigi  (Cassange),  with  terminus  at  Dondo  or 
Loanda,  and  the  Mbalundu  (Bailundo)  and  Viye  (Bihe)  people,  with  terminus  at 
Catombela  or  Benguella,  are  the  most  important. 


LOANDA.1 

A  spacions  harbor^  a  city  on  sand  and  arid  cliffs,  a  dry  and  sand- 
logged  stretch  of  maritime  plain,  two  inclosing  rivers,  and  a  ma^- 
nificent  hinterland.  Such  is  the  heart  of  Angola,  PortugaPs  most 
important  colony. 

^  Extracts  firom  annual  report  of  British  consul  at  Loanda,  January  20, 1894. 
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One  does  not  expect  to  find  much  civilization  S^  south  of  the  line, 
on  a  sweltering  African  beach;  but,  nevertheless,  within  a  stone's 
throw,  as  it  were,  of  the  blazing  equator,  and  the  camp  fires  of  Kongo 
cannibals,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  has  been  a  white  man's  city  for  upward 
of  three  hundred  years.  It  has  streets  and  squares  and  shops  and 
warehouses,  forts  and  churches  and  statues.  There  is  a  commodious 
custom-house  and  a  large  public  workshop,  a  bank  and  two  railTray 
stations,  an  observatory,  a  well-appointed  hospital,  and  an  imposing 
townhall,  the  latter  in  course  of  erection. 

There  is  no  finer  haven  within  the  circuit  of  the  African  continent 
than  Loanda  harbor.  Formed  by  a  series  of  scallops  in  the  crumbling 
cliffs,  and  a  long,  low  sand  bank  which  breaks  the  Atlantic  swell,  it 
was  a  gift  of  nature,  abundantly  roomy,  and  as  safe  as  a  dock.  At  one 
time,  vessels  could  enter  on  either  hand,  and  run  close  up  to  the  town ; 
but  now  the  southern  pass  is  practically  closed,  and  the  best  of  the 
harbor  shows  ominous  patches  of  silt. 

But  a  port,  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  is  merely  a  gateway,  and  the 
city  of  Loauda  is  only  a  tollhouse.  Its  inhabitants  (some  2,000  whites 
and  14,000  blacks),  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  live  upon  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  traffic  with  the  interior.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  there 
must  be  something  in  the  interior  which  pays. 

The  natural  highway  to  this  favored  land  is  the  Biver  Quanza  (one  of 
the  two  already  mentioned  as  boundaries),  which  enters  the  sea  about 
40  miles  south  of  Loanda  Harbor,  and  is  navigated  for  100  miles  or  so, 
although  not  without  much  bumping  and  scraping  and  transfer  of  cargo 
by  two  light-draft  steamers  and  an  attendant  fleet  of  barges  belonging 
to  a  local  company,  as  well  as  by  similar  vessels  owned  by  private  firms. 

To  the  south  of  the  Quanza,  there  lies  an  enormous  tract  of  raw, 
untutored  heathendom,  where  picturesque  savages,  clothed  in  little  but 
beads  and  charms,  may  be  seen  lolling  in  the  shade  of  fronded  groves, 
while  the  pot  of  thickening  palm  oil  simmers  above  the  lazy  midday 
fire.  This  is  the  Kisama  country.  Beyond  the  distillery  and  the  iso- 
lated trading  stations,  at  the  point  where  the  Quanza  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, as  it  debouches  from  a  gaping  canyon,  there  stands,  in  a  situation 
of  great  natural  beauty,  the  most  interesting  town  in  the  province.  It 
is  not  a  large  place,  nor  is  there  anything  attractive  about  its  buildings. 
A  broad  public  square,  surrounded  by  squat-looking  shops  and  ware- 
houses; two  or  three  adjacent  streets,  of  the  same  indifferent  architec- 
ture; a  few  rows  of  the  rubbishy  shanties  of  town-bred  people  of  color, 
ranged  behind  under  tropical  foliage;  and  the  whole  within  gunshot  of 
the  river,  where  the  washerwomen  wash  and  the  servants  draw  water 
the  livelong  day — ^that  is  Dondo.  But  Dondo  is  alive  with  dusky 
energy.  It  is  a  mart  and  rendezvous  of  roaming  pagans;  a  swarming 
caravansary  of  benighted  tribes.  Down  the  long  and  winding  mac- 
adamized road  which  leads  to  the  town  from  a  great  plateau  on  the 
east  they  stream  in  almost  endless  succession,  and  even  in  single  file. 
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though  the  highway  is  wide  enough  for  a  dozen  abreast,  these  gangs  of 
untamed  adventurers,  loaded  with  African  produce  and  redolent  of 
primeval  savagery,  but  all  of  them  objects  of  absorbing  attention,  like 
denizens  of  another  world.  These  sturdy  fellows,  with  close-cropped 
heads  and  a  general  appearance  of  good  temper  and  fearlessness,  are 
Bailundus  from  the  south.  Their  country  is  fifteen  days'  journey  away, 
on  the  highlands  near  the  sources  of  the  Quanza.  From  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  north  come  these  Shin  gas  of  the  Kwango,  lithe  and  grace- 
ful, but  not  overstrong,  and  not  too  honest,  either,  with  their  greasy 
hair  in  dangling  plaits,  the  skins  of  leopards  and  monkeys  about  their 
loins,  and  their  nakedness  crusted  with  the  dirt  of  a  life-time.  And 
so,  from  all  around  they  come;  Libolos,  Kibalas,  Bailundus,  Mason- 
gos,  Bangalas,  and  Shingas;  and  likewise  the  demi-semicivilized  men 
of  Ambaka,  who  have  a  smattering  of  figures  and  a  reputation  for 
smartness,  and  who  have  been  known  to  trade  all  the  way  across  the 
continent,  from  Angola  to  Mozambique. 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  Angola's  prosperity — ^poured  into 
Dondo  by  these  streaming  files  of  swarthy  humanity  all  the  year 
round,  and  especially  during  the  earlier  months,  when  the  trafSc 
increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  source  of  astonishment 
even  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The  existence  of  so  notable 
a  center  of  commercial  activity,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  good  will 
of  unsubdued  tribes,  who  are  as  easily  excited  to  alarm  as  a  flight  of 
sea  fowl  resting  on  a  sand  bank,  speaks  in  favor  of  Portuguese  adminis- 
tration. I^otwithstanding  the  old-time  slave  trade,  the  natives  and  the 
colonists  are  on  the  best  of  terms.  Dondo  is  one  of  many  illustrations 
of  the  confidence  which  exists  between  them,  and  of  the  peaceable 
effects  of  being  peaceably  disposed. 

After  describing  the  barter  with  the  natiyes  at  Dondo,  the  report 
continues: 

Next  morning  they  may  be  seen  in  their  original  garb  of  crusted  dirt 
and  adamite  aprons,  with  burdens  of  from  60  to  90  x)ounds  weight  on 
their  shoulders,  toiling  up  the  hot  and  weary  road  which  leads  to  the 
table-land  and  region  beyond. 

The  outgoing  loads  are  of  the  most  varied  description.  They  com- 
prise every  article  already  mentioned  as  imported,  means  of  barter,  and 
also  provisions  of  wine  and  other  supplies  for  the  traders,  Government 
officials,  managers  of  estates,  missionaries,  and  other  Europeans  who 
reside  in  the  neighboring  districts.  Now  and  then  they  include  por- 
tions of  steam  engines;  machinery  for  husking  coffee  and  crushing 
cane;  huge  cauldrons  for  purifying  wax,  and  distilling  apparatus. 

At  the  summit  of  the  pass  there  is  a  wayside  hamlet  and  military 
station,  and  a  few  yards  beyond  an  important  bifurcation  in  the  road. 
One  branch — ^the  transcontinental  it  should  be — strikes  oflf  in  unmac- 
adamized  freedom  to  the  east,  and,  taking  the  no  longer  navigable 
Quanza  as  a  guide,  runs  out  for  nearly  150  miles,  through  a  series  of 
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villages,  stations,  and  settlements,  to  the  flonrishing  town  of  Malanji — 
noted  for  its  trade  in  India  rubber — and  then,  abandoning  the  river, 
which  here  comes  np  in  a  bend  from  the  south,  pushes  on  for  100  miles 
more  to  the  frontier  post  of  Kasanji,  where,  for  upward  of  twenty  years, 
civilization  has  tapered  off  to  a  colored  official  accepted  on  sufferance 
by  the  aboriginal  Bangalas.  In  a  direct  line,  this  point  is  almost 
exactly  550  miles  from  the  city  that  was  founded  over  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Beyond  it  lies  an  equal  extent  of  unoccupied  Angola,  includ- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Kwango  and  Kasai;  the  raided  Lunda  country; 
the  head  waters  of  the  Zambesi,  and  that  fateful  st>reak  of  delimitation 
which  divides  the  Portuguese  possession  from  the  Congo  Independent 
State.  Behind  it  ebbs  and  flows  the  colonial  trade;  the  ebb  bringing 
nothing  but  useful  products,  while  every  advancing  wave  lands  the 
rum  barrel  higher.  The  other  branch  of  the  road  from  Dondo  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  engineered  highway  which  ascends  the  pass.  Bearing 
to  the  north,  it  sets  out  across  the  plateau,  but  soon  begins  to  bungle 
at  gullies  and  water  courses;  and,  30  miles  from  its  starting  xK>int,  ter- 
minates at  a  collapsed  bridge,  on  the  Biver  Lucalla,  a  tributary  of  the 
Quanza. 

This  highway  was  intended  to  connect  the  jwrt  of  Dondo  with  the 
coffee  country,  of  which  the  tributary  forms  the  southern  fence.  Kept 
in  serviceable  order  it  would  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  both  planters 
and  traders.  Why  it  is  not  so  maintained  is  a  mystery  to  the  way- 
farer, who  sees  how  few  repairs  are  really  necessary.  With  the  coffee 
season  beginning,  crops  plentiful,  prices  in  Europe  unusually  high, 
vehicles  rotting  on  their  axles,  and  animals  eating  their  heads  off*,  the 
situation  is  sufficiently  irritating,  no  doubt,  to  mercantile  common 
sense. 

The  garden  of  Angola  is  left  behind,  and  before  us  lie  its  pasture 
lands,  the  wide  valleyed  acres  of  Ambaka.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
wandering  native  traders  who  have  been  mentioned  as  sometimes 
crossing  the  continent  to  Mozambique.  It  is  an  open,  fertile,  roUing 
country;  is  fairly  healthy,  abounds  in  cattle,  and,  with  proper  manage- 
ment of  its  numerous  streams,  would  grow  anything.  In  fact,  Ambaka 
might  fill  the  land  right  down  to  the  sea  with  endless  supplies  of 
wholesome,  fresh  food. 

An  idea  exists  that  some  such  beneficent  change  will  naturaUy  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  new  railway  erects  its  last  station  upon  one  of  the 
bare  hillsides  of  the  district.  But  there  is  nothing  in  progress  which 
justifies  the  hope.  Provisions  are  as  dear  in  Ambaka  as  they  are  on 
the  coast,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  a  very  long  time,  for  two  reasons, 
of  which  the  first  is  that  the  natives  will  not  part  with  their  cattle 
except  for  slaves.  When  asked  to  take  money  as  payment,  they  reply 
that  they  have  more  of  that  stuff  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
In  spite  of  their  trading  instinct,  therefore,  and  the  faint  tincture  of 
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civilization  which  distinguishes  them  fipom  their  neighbors,  it  is  evident 
that  the  development  of  the  country  will  be  delayed  for  generations  if 
left  in  their  hands.  The  other  reason  is  the  dominant  ambition  of 
every  white  man  either  to  become  a  merchant  or  to  own  a  distillery. 

Without  a  doubt,  however,  the  railway  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  will  realize  many  of  the  hopes  which  are  fixed  upon  it  It  will 
not  work  miracles  in  human  nature,  but  it  will  reduce  the  expense  of 
transx)crting  coffee  from  the  coast  from  IJ  penny  per  x>ound  to  about 
one-third  penny,  provided  that  the  owners  of  estates  and  local  dealers 
can  find  means  of  getting  the  produce  to  the  line  economically,  and  will 
forever  keep  out  of  their  account  books  such  outstanding  items  as 
£7  10s.  for  the  purpose  of  a  barrel  of  cement  worth  14  shillings.  Well 
may  they  long  for  the  line  to  be  completed.  Nearly  eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  work  on  it  first  began,  and  the  terminus  is  not  expected 
to  be  reached  before  the  close  of  1895.  Dividing  the  distance  by  9  gives 
an  average  advance  of  125  yards  per  day,  which  can  not  be  called  a  bril- 
liant achievement;  but  brilliant  achievements  in  Africa  generally  end 
in  few  of  the  achievers  surviving. 

The  gauge  of  the  line  is  1  meter  (39.37  inches),  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction has  been  at  the  rate  of  £4,182  a  mile.  As  to  the  quality 
of  the  work,  some  people  consider  that  it  ought  to  have  been  better 
for  the  money,  and  others  complain  of  the  material,  which  is  all  of  Bel- 
gian manufacture,  as  being  of  very  poor  quality.  But  when  everything 
bad  has  been  said  that  is  possible  and  criticism  has  exhausted  itself, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  all  concerned  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful. 
Trains  are  now  running  regularly  over  162  miles  of  the  total  projection 
of  230  miles,  and  the  first  load  of  coffee  was  brought  down  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Before  the  next  crop  is  ready  for  transport  Gazengo  and  Golungo 
Alto  will  have  the  permanent  way  laid  straight  between  them. 

Beckoning  the  milreis  at  par,  we  find  that  the  traf&c  receipts  have 
increased  from  £3,445  in  1889  to  £11,886  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1893,  thus  declaring  an  annual  revenue  of  £23,772  before  the  line  has 
reached  the  districts  for  the  carriage  of  whose  produce  it  was  mainly 
planned.  And  yet  the  rates  are  exceedingly  reasonable,  both  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods.  The  third-class  travelers  are  charged  less  than  1 
penny  a  mile  and  the  second  only  three  times  as  much,  while  a  first-class 
passenger  and  a  ton  of  coffee  are  considered  equivalents,  each  being 
tariffed  at  4  pence.  For  some  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  building  mate- 
rials, the  rate  is  as  low  as  2^  pence  per  ton. 

In  its  latest  report  the  company  directs  the  attention  of  share- 
holders to  the  Loanda  customs  receipts,  which  have  steadily  risen  year 
by  year,  omitting  that  of  the  financial  crisis  in  Portugal,  from  £38,000 
in  1886  to  over  £142,000  in  1893;  and  by  implication,  it  takes  credit  to 
itself  for  this  very  gratifying  prosperity.  Undoubtedly,  enterprise 
encourages  enterprise,  but  the  Government  income  had  been  on  the 
increase  for  three  years  before  the  railway  earned  its  first  £500.    It  is 
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not  always  the  horse  that  moves  the  cart,  even  when  the  horse  is  an 
iron  one.  To  say  more  for  the  line  than  can  be  indorsed  by  thi»se  who 
see  it  in  operation  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary.  As  a  speculation  it 
is  good  enough  to  stand  on  its  bare  merits,  and  can  not  fiail  to  reward 
its  promoters  if  they  will  only  sapport  a  continaance  of  the  eoonomy 
which  was  began  under  the  present  management.  As  an  improve- 
ment to  the  colony  its  valne  is  inestimable,  and  there  is  no  one  worthy 
of  the  name  of  either  patron  or  friend  who  does  not  sinoerdy  regret 
that  the  company  is  unprovided  with  means  for  carrying  the  work,  on 
to  the  frontier 


KONGO  FREE  STATE. 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  ux)on  the  geography  and 
resources  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  dated  March  21, 1895,  Commercial 
Agent  Mohun  gives  the  following  particulars  as  to  means  of  transpor- 
tation: 

The  Kongo  Free  State  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  as  follows: 
Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  Cataracts,  Stanley  Pool,  Ubaughi-Ouelle,  Ara- 
wimi-Ouelle,  Equator,  Kassai,  Lualaba,  Kwaugo,  Oriental,  and  the  Arab 
Zone,  which  formerly  consisted  of  the  districts  of  Stanley  Falls  and  the 
administrative  region  of  the  Tantanika. 

MEANS  OF  EEAOHma  THE  KONaO  FEES  STATE. 

The  most  direct  route  is  by  the  steamers  leaving  Antwerp  the  6th  of 
every  month  and  arriving  at  Boma  in  twenty-four  days.  The  agents  are 
John  P.  Best  &  Co.,  and  Walford  &  Co.,  Antwerp. 

The  other  lines  are  the  Afrikanische  Dampschiffs-Linie  (A.  O.  'Woer- 
mann  Line),  which  sends  steamers  from  Hamburg,  Germany,  every 
week,  stopping  at  all  points  on  the  north  and  west  African  coasts,  mak- 
ing the  passage  to  Boma  in  forty  to  forty-five  days. 

The  Afrikaansche  Handels-Yennootschap  (commonly  known  as  the 
A.  H.y.,  or  Dutch  House),  of  Rotterdam,  which  has  its  own  steamerst 
leaving  every  three  weeks  for  Banana  which  is  reached  in  twenty -two 
days. 

The  Portuguese  Boyal  MaU  Line  to  San  Antonio,  opposite  Banana, 
leaves  Lisbon  every  week — twenty-two  days  to  San  Antonio. 

The  Chargeurs  Eeunis,  or  French  Line,  from  Havre,  and  another 
French  line  from  Marseilles — twenty-four  days  to  Boma. 

The  African  Steamship  Company  and  British  and  African  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  send  their  steamers  from 
Liveri)ool  for  north  and  west  African  ports  every  week — ^forty  to  forty- 
five  days. 

The  line  from  Antwerp  goes  to  Matadi,  the  other  steamers  only  if 
they  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  cargo. 
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The  first-cabin  fare  from  Antwerp  is  $160.    The  other  lines  charge  the 

same. 

PACKING  AXO)  TBANSPOBTATION  OF  LOADS. 

The  country  lying  between  Matadi  (the  port  for  ocean  steamers,  80 

miles  from  Banana)  and  Stanley  Pool  is  very  hilly  and  mountainous, 

the  roads  being  simply  footpaths,  and  as  there  are  too  many  rapids  in 

the  Kongo  Eiver  for  water  transport  it  is  necessary  to  carry  every  load 

on  the  heads  of  native  porters.    To  do  this  successfully  requires  great 

care  in  baling  and  packing.    The  bales  must  not  be  over  4^  feet  long 

and  20  inches  deep,  or  weigh  over  78  pounds;  boxes  same  length  and 

weight   Of  course,  some  pieces  of  machinery  are  over  this  weight, 

which  necessitates  two  porters  to  one  load.    In  Europe  every  bale  is 

first  wrapped  in  waterproof  cloth  and  then  baled  with  bagging  stuff 

and  fastened  with  four  iron  straps.    All  boxes  containing  destructible 

irticles  or  such  things  as  are  destroyed  by  water  are  first  placed  in  a 

:inc  box  and  soldered  tight,  then  in  a  strong  wooden  box  securely 

crewed,  few,  if  any,  nails  being  used.    Upon  the  arrival  of  goods  from 

]arope  they  are  immediately  placed  in  a  warehouse  to  await  porters 

)r  transport,  who  are  recruited  by  white  agents  at  Matadi,  Issanghila, 

nkungu,  Manyauga,  Luvitiku,  also  at  Kin(;hassa  or  Leopoldville,  on 

tanley  Pool.    The  porters  are  sent  to  Matadi  from  some  one  of  these 

ations  with  the  ivory  and  rubber  which  have  arrived  from  Stanley 

)ol,  and  then  immediately  sent  up  country  with  loads  of  merchandise. 

>r  carrying  one  load  they  receive  pay  as  follows: 

)m  Matadi  to  LukuDgu : 

Paj^  4  pieces  handkerchief,  at  40  centB $1. 60 

Bation,  one-half  piece  handkerchief,  at  40  cents 20 

1.80 
m  Laknngu  to  Leopoldville,  Stanley  Pool: 

Pay,  1^  pieces  handkerchief,  at  40  cents 60 

Ration  to  Leopoldville  and  return  to  Luknngn,  2  pieces  handkerchief,  at 

40  cents 80 

1.40 

)r  ea<3b  caravan  of  12  men,  the  headman  receives  as  follows : 

Matadi  to  Lukuugu: 
t  Matadi — 

Pay,  6  pieces  of  handkerchief $2. 40 

1  hat 50 

1  parasol 50 

Kation,  1  piece  handkerchief 40 

;  Ltikiiiig^ii — 

Kation  (to  return),  2  pieces  handkerchief 1.  20 

Pay,  3  pieces  handkerchief 1. 20 

1  parasol 50 

1  hat 50 

Hatioxiy  2  pieces  handkerchief 80 

Leopold  villcj — 
Rsbtion  (to  return),  2  pieces  handkerchief 80 

otal 9.40 
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This  gives  an  additional  sum  of  78  cents  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
each  load,  bringing  the  total  to  $3.98  actaal  cost  per  load  of  78  pounds' 
weight  from  Matadi  to  Leopoldville.  But  to  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  the  transport  stations,  seven  in  number,  -which 
would  be  about  as  follows,  per  annum: 

2  white  officers,  pay  $800 $1,60(» 

Food 600 

Medicines,  house  bnildiDg,  repairs 200 

Voyage  from  Europe 350 

2  negro  clerks,  pay  and  food 30!> 

40  native  laborers,  pay  and  food 3, 000 

Total 6,050 

With  seven  stations,  this  will  amount  to  $42,350  i)er  annum.  Say 
80,000  loads  go  up  every  year.  This  will -add  to  the  cost  50  cents  jier 
load,  with  10  per  cent  additional  for  insurance,  loss,  etc ;  bringing  the 
actual  cost  per  load  to  $4.90. 

On  arrival  at  Stanley  Pool,  the  loads  are  placed  in  warehouses,  and 
when  steamers  arrive  they  are  sent  to  the  different  factories.  These 
loads  consist  of  cloth,  beads,  food,  brass  rods  (in  rolls),  guns  andi>owder, 
parts  of  steamers  and  machinery  of  all  sorts,  zinc  roofing,  chaius,  etc. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT  ON  THE  UPPER  KONGO. 

There  are  on  the  upper  Kongo  to-day  the  following  steamers:  Yilk 
cPAnvers,  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  VilledeBrugeSj  Stanley^  a>ndDeliverancejSXi 
stern- wheelers,  and  capable  of  transporting  from  40  to  50  tons  each. 
They  also  have  accommodations  for  six  to  eight  cabin  passengers, 
and  can  carry  on  their  lower  decks,  when  half  loaded,  from  250  to  300 
soldiers.    These  steamers  do  all  the  State  transportation. 

The  following  are  attached  to  the  different  stations  as ''  stationaires  r*^ 
Yille  de  CharUroi^  Equator  station ;  Ville  de  Gand,  Bangala  station ;  Ville 
de  Verviers  and  En  Avanfj  Ubaghi  station;  Vills  d^Ostendey  Lusamblo 
station;  Ville  de  Li^ge^  Arab  Zone;  in  all,  twelve  steamers. 

The  French  Government  has  the  following  steamers  at  Brazzaville, 
Stanley  Pool:   Uhaghi,  Aliema^  Djotie^  Faidherhe^  and  Amiral  Courbef, 

Mission  steamers, — Peaae  and  Good  Willj  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
of  London ;  Henry  Reed^  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Pioneer,  Kongo  Baolo  Mission  of  London ;  Kotre  Dame  du 
Perpettiel  Secours^  Belgian  Catholic  Mission  of  Bruxelles,  and  Leo  XIII^ 
French  Catholic  Mission. 

SocieU  Anonyme  Beige. — Florida^  ArcMducliesse^  Stephanie,  Princesse 
Climentine,  Roi  des  Beiges;  all  stern- wheelers  and  capable  of  transport- 
ing from  40  to  50  tons  each.  Auguste  Baernaertj  Baron  Lamhermont^ 
General  Sanford,  La  France,  Yille  de  Paris,  Seiout,  RhSne,  Seine j  Ihinuu^ 
and  Katanga,  smaller  boats,  but  very  useful  in  going  into  the  Kongo 
tributaries;  in  all,  fourteen  steamers. 
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Butch  House. — Frederic^  Holland^  Princess  WUhelmina^  and  Antoinette^ 
all  stem-wheelers. . 

In  addition  to  this  feet,  the  State  and  trading  houses  possess  many 
iron  whaleboats,  catters,  and  sailing  launches,  and  also  vast  numbers 
of  large  dugout  canoes,  which  are  very  useful.  Al]  these  steamers  have 
a  white  captain  and  engineer  on  board^  but  their  crews  are  made  up 
entirely  of  fiaugala  natives,  who  have  taken  to  this  work  very  readily 
and  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the  sailors  of  interior  Africa. 

August  22, 1892, 1  left  Boma  for  Matadi  on  board  the  State  steamer 
Prince  Baudain  to  make  arrangements  to  go  to  the  upper  Kongo.  Just 
above  Boma  the  river  becomes  quite  narrow  and  very  deep,  and  it  runs 
between  high  hills.  At  Underhill,  below  Matadi,  the  river  makes  a 
sharp  turn,  which  makes  this  point  very  dangerous.  Steamers  from 
Europe  pass  at  least  once  a  week,  and  so  far  no  accident  has  occurred, 
although  the  whirlpools  and  countercurrents  are  very  strong. 

KONGO  RAILWAY. 

At  Matadi,  which  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  is  located  the  main 
office  of  the  Gompagnie  Ghemin  de  Fer  du  Kongo  (Kongo  Railway  Gom- 
pany),  this  being  the  point  of  departure  of  the  line  to  Stanley  PooL  I 
made  one  or  two  trips  over  the  line  and  found  that  the  work  was  being 
done  in  the  best  manner  and  that  it  reflected  great  credit  on  the  engi- 
neers and  workmen,  who  have  had  enormous  difficulties  in  their  way. 
It  is  progressing  very  slowly,  as  labor  is  hard  to  procure.  Natives 
are  now  beginning  to  offer  themselves,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  greater  progress  will  be  made  now  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Hector 
Gharmanne,  chief  engineer  at  the  time,  showed  me  many  courtesies. 
He  made  the  preliminary  surveys,  and  did  the  hardest  work,  but  was 
superseded  in  1893  by  a  French  engineer,  an  ex  official  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Gompany. 

The  line  is  now  open  to  Kenge  Lemba,  at  kilometer  40  (twenty-fifth 
mile),  and  here  reaches  an  altitude  of  780  feet.  For  some  miles  beyond 
this  the  right  of  way  has  been  cut  and  the  bed  prepared  to  lay  rails. 
The  engineering  work  presents  enormous  difficulties,  as  the  road  lies 
through  a  mountainous  country,  and  in  view  of  this,  taken  with  the 
feet  that  the  climate  is  exceedingly  bad,  one  can  not  help  being  sur- 
prised at  the  rapid  and  thorough  work  which  has  been  and  is  being 
done. 

All  material  comes  from  Belgium,  but  many  canned  provisions  and 
much  salt  beef  and  pork  come  from  the  United  States.  I  think  that  if  an 
agent  who  could  speak  French  were  sent  from  some  of  our  numerous 
manufactories  of  railroad  devices  he  would  be  able  to  sell  labor-saving 
machinery,  especially  that  for  cutting  and  digging. 

The  amount  paid  engineers,  mechanics,  clerks,  etc.,  is  small  and 
would  hardly  induce  our  skilled  artisans  to  apply  for  work.  The  ordi- 
nary black  laborer,  from  the  English  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of 
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Africa,  receives  from  $6  to  $15  -per  month  and  rations.  They  are 
housed  and  well  cared  for,  have  the  best  food  and  medical  attendance 
possible,  and  do  no  work  on  Sunday.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  think 
the  company  treats  its  employees  with  great  kindness  s^nd  consider- 
ation. There  has  been  no  serious  labor  trouble  so  far.  The  men  are 
well  paid  and  no  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  white  employeei»  is 
allowed,  all  questions  as  to  punishment  being  decided  in  the  courts  of 
the  State. 

I  give  below  the  proposed  tariff  for  passengers  and  freight  when  the 
railway  is  completed: 


Description. 


Francs. 


PoMengtrt. 

Between  Matadi  and  Kdolo,  on  Stanley  Pool,  either  way : 

FU«t  class 

Second  class 

Merchandise  per  100  kiioe  (ifO. 46  pounds). 

From  Matadi  to  Xdolo,  all  merchandise 

From  Ndolo  to  Matadi : 

Palm-nut  olasters,  peanuts,  and  wood  for  building  purposes 

ColTee 

Rubber  

Copal- white 

Copal-red 

Palm  oil 

Ivory 

Sesame - 

Tobacco 


Bquir- 

a!rat  in 
United 
Stetcs 
money. 


$86.» 

9.e 


19.33 
1.98 

3.47 

6.15 

£.33 

19.  J9 

1.93 

5-21 


THE  LOWEE  KONGO. 

The  Kongo  is  navigable  for  steamers  drawing  19  feet,  in  the  dry 
season,  as  far  as  Matadi,  which  is  at  the  head  waters  of  navigation. 
In  the  wet  season  any  draft  can  be  carried,  but  passing  Hells  Kitchen, 
which  is  a  very  sharp  bend  in  the  rivei*  below  Matadi,  navigation  is 
extremely  difficult,  as  there  are  numerous  heavy  whirlx>ools  and  the 
current  comes  down  at  the  rate  of  8  knots.  Large  steamers  have  taken 
as  long  as  two  hours  to  make  200  or  250  feet  to  get  around  this  bend 
when  the  river  is  high  in  December.  There  is  no  particular  danger,  as 
the  State  has  a  full  corps  of  competent  pilots  who  know  the  river  thor- 
oughly. At  this  place  the  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  at  Boiiia  4 
miles,  and  at  Banana  16  miles.  At  Banana  there  is  an  excellent  haibor 
in  the  river  capable  of  taking  27  feet  draft.  Ships'  stores,  including 
coal,  can  be  purchased  here  from  the  Dutch  House,  and  a  hotel  belong- 
ing to  the  Compagnie  Magasins  G^^n^raux,  of  Brussels  and  Boma, 
affords  excellent  accommodations  for  travelers. 

At  Boma  there  are  two  piers  some  120  feet  in  length,  one  belonging 
to  the  State  and  the  other  to  the  Compagnie  Magasins  G^n^raos, 
which  afford  excellent  berths  to  the  ocean  steamers  arriving. 
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TRANSPORTATION  CHAR0B8. 


Gharges  for  transport  on  the  upper  Kongo  on  steamers  belonging  to 
the  State,  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds),  are  as  follows: 


Description. 


For  merdumdise  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Bonmba  (near  Itimbirl  River) 

From  Stanley  Pool,  above  Boumba,  to  Stanlev  Falls 

From  Stanley  Pool  to  stations  in  tbe  Onbansni  below  tbe  rapids  of  Zon^ 

From  Stanley  Pool  to  the  Kassai  and  its  afionents 

For  merohandlae  sent  from  an  interior  station,  accessible  by  steamer,  to  Stan- 
ley Pool: 

Ivory 

Bnboer  and  other  native  produote 

^  other  merchandise 


Francs. 

Eqniva- 
lent  in 
United 
States 

money. 

300 
400 
350 
3U0 

$57.00 
77.20 
«7.55 
57.00 

500 
200 
150 

06.50 
38.00 
28.95 

Charges  for  passenger  transport  on  steamers  belonging  to  the  State, 

UP  RIVEB. 


From  Leopoldville,  Stanley  Pool,  to — 


wamoath 

oJobo 

ikolela 

{uator 

iij^ala 

)oio  and  Bonmba 

4oko 

nley  Falls 

3bo  (Kassai) 

(am  bo  (Seukani  and  Hassal) 
go  (Onbanghi) 


Whites. 


Blacks. 


Francs. 


30 
50 
75 
100 
125 
175 
200 
225 
200 
200 
200 


Eqaivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


$5.70 
9.65 
14.48 
10.30 
24.13 
83.78 
38.60 
43.40 
88.60 
88.60 
88.60 


Francs. 


7.50 
12.50 
20 
25 
30 
45 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 


Eqaivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


$1.45 
2.41 
3.86 
4.83 
5.70 
8.69 
0.65 

11.58 
0.65 
9.65 
9.U5 


DOWN  RIVER. 


Whites. 

Blacks. 

Prom  Stanley  Falls  to>- 

Francs. 

Eqaivalent 

in  United 

States 

mon^y. 

Francs. 

Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 

o. 

12.50 

40 

50 

60 

75 

85 
100 
110 
100 

$2.41 
7.72 
9.65 
11.58 
14.48 
16.40 
19.30 
21.23 
19.30 

3.50 

10       . 

12.50 

15 

17.50 

22.50 

25 

30 

25 

$0.61 

I>a  and  Upoto 

la 

or 

1.93 
2.41 
2.90 

^la 

3.38 

4.34 

jiith 

Iville.--- 

4.83 
5.79 

L.  iisani  bo,  and  Zongo  to  Leopold ville 

4.83 

— M'eals  and  cabins  are  not  inclnded  in  the  above;  for  the  former  15  francs  ($2.00)  and  for  the 
frajDca  (96.5  cents)  per  diem  is  the  usual  charge.    Each  passenger  is  allowed  60  kilograms  of 
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LIBERIA, 

Consul-General  Lewis,  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  November  6, 1885  (printed  in  Consular  iteports,  June, 
1886,  p.  176),  gave  the  following  description  of  Liberia  and  adjacent 
territories: 

The  traveler,  Bailing  from  the  north  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  meets  first 
the  French  colony  of  Senegal.  Here  he  will  witness  a  degree  of  political,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  activity  which,  perhaps,  justifies  the  appellation  of  '^  Little 
France  "  given  to  this  colony.  Railways  have  been  constructed  along  the  coast,  and 
are  being  extended  toward  the  interior.  Telegraphic  communication  is  being  est4ib- 
lished  between  the  coast  and  interior  settlements.  About  100  miles  lower  down  the 
traveler  will  reach  the  settlement  of  Goree,  on  an  island  about  4  miles  from  the 
mainland.  On  the  mainland  directly  opposite  is  situated  the  comparatively  recent 
and  growing  settlement  of  Dakar.  Telegraphic  and  railroad  communication  exists 
between  Dakar  aad  Senegal.  From  these  three  settlements  the  French  are  endeav- 
oring to  peuetrate  to  the  interior,  commerciaUy,  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
by  military  enterprises. 

Below  Goree  and  Dakar  is  the  British  settlement  of  Bathurst,  on  the  Gambia  River, 
which  formerly  yielded  considerable  trade ;  but,  owing  to  neighboring  wars,  the  trade 
has  fallen  off,  and  wbat  little  there  is  now  is  largely  in  French  hands.  Between  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  along  about  400  miles  of  coast  and  a  strip  of  maritime 
territory  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  are  three  small  French  trading  settlements 
established  at  Rio  Nunez,  Rio  Pangas,  and  Meelacouri.  At  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  called  Dubreka,  between  Meelacourie  and  Rio  Pongo,  claimed  by  the  French, 
the  Germans  have  recently  raised  their  flag  in  spite  of  French  protestations. 

Two  hundred  miles  below  Sierra  Leone,  at  the  Manna  River,  begins  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  extending  about  400  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  San  Pedro  River.  This 
country  is,  I  believe,  considered  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  of  all  west  African  countries.  Liberia  is  an  interesting  instance  of 
American  benevolence  and  foresight.  Founded  by  a  philanthropic  society  having 
Its  headquarters  at  Washington,  it  has,  with  its  slender  resources,  accomplished  a 
great  work  for  this  part  of  Africa,  and  seems  to  present  an  inviting  field  for  enter- 
prising black  men  from  America .  Many  of  the  people  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
States  and  are  more  favorable  to  the  extension  of  American  influence  in  the  country 
than  of  any  other. 

From  all  accounts  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  many  people,  Liberia  is 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  with  a  slight  change  in  governmental  restriction,  and 
with  the  application  of  capital,  would  be  unsurpassed  in  productiveness.  In  mineral 
and  agricultural  capacity  it  is  thought  to  be  without  a  rival  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Among  its  products  are  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  ground  nuts,  coooanuts,  cola  nuts, 
camwood,  barwood,  indigo  and  other  dyes  of  difi*erent  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  brown ; 
beeswax,  India  rubber,  gum  copal,  cotton,  ivory,  rice,  Indian  com,  yams,  cassada, 
sweet  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  plantains,  bananas,  guavas,  pineapples, 
papaw,  mango,  plums,  alligator  pears,  breadfruit,  tamarinds,  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
cocoa,  arrowroot,  bullocks,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  etc. 

The  country  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  raising  of  coffee,  and  this 
Liberian  coffee  has  within  the  last  few  years  acquired,  1  believe,  a  reputation  very 
high.  The  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  especially  in  recent  years,  have  been 
devoting  more  attention  to  its  cultivation.  They  are  pushing  their  settlements 
toward  the  interior  and  enlarging  their  farms. 

I  have  no  means  at  hand  for  giving  a  correct  statement  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  Republic,  but  I  believe  them  considerable,  and  the  country  easily  capable  of 
doubling:  the  present  output. 
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German  and  English  steamera  stop  eveiy  week  at  some  of  the  Liberian  ports,  and 
there  are  large  Dutch  establishments. 


SIERRA  LEONE  (BRITISH). 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  by  Oonsal  Bowser,  December  29, 1890, 
printed  in  Special  Consular  Eeports,  ^'  Streets  and  Highways,"  page  540, 
it  is  stated  that  the  streets  in  the  colony  and  city  are  all  alike.  ^<  There 
is  an  underlying  bed  of  soft,  calcareous  rock,  with  various  depths  of 
earth,  from  3  to  5  feet.  The  roads  are  made  by  digging  trenches  on 
each  side,  and  throwing  the  dirt  to  the  center  and  leveling;  then  a  top 
dressing  of  broken  stone  completes  the  street  or  road.  As  there  are 
bat  two  horses  and  one  dogcart  in  the  colony  the  roads  are  easily  kept 
n  repair,  when  only  naked  feet  tread  them.  The  roads  that  lead  far 
nto  the  country  are  nothing  more  than  narrow  paths,  and  all  travelers 
,0  single  file.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  here  is  in  the  filling 
p  of  some  ruts  that  may  be  caused  by  washouts  during  the  rainy  sea- 
)n.  One  can  readily  see  that  road  and  street  making  are  of  little 
q)en8e  in  this  country .^^ 

In  a  subsequent  report,  dated  August  22, 1893,  and  printed  in  Gon- 
lar  Eeports  for  January,  1894,  page  218,  Consul  Bowser  says: 

?oods  reach  this  district  direct  by  sailing  ships  and  by  steam  vessels  via  En^^land. 
ey  are  landed  by  lighters  at  wharves  and  Jetties,  the  ship  being  moored  near  by. 
trehoases  and  sheds  are  provided  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  nominal  charges 
3r  five  days'  storage.    Qoods  for  the  interior  traffic  are  all  carried  on  men's  heads 

shoolders,  in  parcels  weighing  from  60  to  100  ponnds.  Some  goods  are  carried 
ly  miles  into  the  interior.    Dry  goods  in  bales  well  hooped  and  waterproof  lined 

suit  the  present  mode  of  conveyance. 

onsul  Pooley,  in  a  report  dated  June  30, 1894,  and  printed  in  Con- 
LP  Beports  for  October,  1894,  pages  238-245,  says: 

shamber  of  commerce  was  established  in  Freetown  in  1893,  and  the  British  Bank 
^est  Africa  during  the  present  year.  The  rate  of  exchange  varies  from  1  to  2^ 
ent  for  bills  drawn  on  England.  There  is  also  a  Government  post-office,  savings 
,  and  the  post-office  money-order  system. 

)re  is  a  weekly  and  semimonthly  mail  running  between  Liverpool  and  west 
%•  All  the  steamers  call  at  Sierra  Leone  outward  and  homeward.  In  addition 
(se^  there  are  occasional  opportunities  for  homeward  mails  via  Hamburg  and 
I  by  British  vessels,  and  via  Havre  and  Marseilles  by  the  steamers  of  twa 
h  lines.     The  rate  of  postage  is  5  cents  per  half  ounce  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

hoped  that  when  the  frontier  line  has  been  correctly  and  satisfactorily  defined, 
led  traffic  from  and  to  the  hinterland  will  result.  It  will,  however,  take  no 
line  to  restore  confidence  and  reassure  the  natives.  But  perhaps  the  prospect 
'le  more  cheering  to  both  races  now  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  Liverpool 
er  of  Commerce,  the  country  has  been  surveyed  by  a  Government  official  for 
railTvay  from  Freetown.  Its  commencement  is  looked  forward  to  with  much 
by  the  entire  mercantile  community  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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It  has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation  to  construct  a  dock  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  steamers;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  projected  railway ,  nor  even 
the  promised  municipality,  is  likely  to  mature  during  the  present  century. 

No  records  are  kept  nor  tables  compiled  of  the  tides,  and  the  only  informatioti 
obtainable  is  that  when  it  is  high  water  at  London  Bridge  the  opposite  obtains  here. 

PBOPOSED  BAILBOAD. 

A  copy  of  the  Weekly  IJews,  of  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  May  18, 
1895,  transmitted  to  the  Department  by  Gonsol  Pooley,  contains  a  re- 
port of  an  address  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  before  the  legislative 
council,  in  which  he  urged  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  firom 
the  address : 

The  main  trade  routes  through  the  protectorate  are : 

(1)  From  Falaba  by  Bafodeya  or  Bumban,  thence  to  Port  Lokko. 

(2)  Yrom  Matatoka,  tapping  the  Kuniki  and  the  Sanda  Lokko  conntriee  (the  latter 
in  the  region  of  Earriyemma),  thence  by  road  to  Benkia,  on  the  Rokelloi  where  the 
produce  is  loaded  in  small  canoes  and  transported  to  MagbiUeh,  and  thenoe  traoa- 
shipped  in  larger  ones  to  Freetown. 

(3)  From  Mongheri  through  Senahu  to  Freetown. 

(4)  From  the  Upper  Mendi  districts  to  Mafweh,  Pi^ehun,  and  Bandasuma,  respeo- 
tively,  thence  by  waterways  to  Bon  the,  Lavana,  Sulima,  and  Mano  Sail j  a. 

As  to  the  produce  conveyed  along  these  routes : 

By  the  first  route,  small  quantities  of  ivory  and  gold  &om  the  interior;  rubber 
from  the  interior,  but  also  from  Kuranko ;  cattle  in  considerable  numbers,  cola  nata, 
small  quantities  of  palm  kernels  an^  oil,  and  rice,  chiefly  from  the  districts  aronnd 
Port  Lokko. 

By  the  second  route,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  benniseed,  cola  nuts,  rice,  etc. 

By  the  third  route,  rubber  and  cola  nuts,  a  little  ivory,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of 
palm  kernels. 

By  the  fourth  route,  rubber,  small  quantities  of  cola  nuts  and  ivory  and  large 
amounts  of  palm  kernels  and  oil. 

Turning  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  the  country,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  southern  portion  of  the  protectorate,  which  may  be  divided,  roughly  speaking, 
from  the  northern  by  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  Port  Lokko  is  by  far  the 
most  fertile  and  productive.  In  the  northern  portion,  the  country  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  range  of  the  Warra  Warra  Limba  mountains,  which  extend  from  Bafodeya  to 
Bumban,  is,  generally  speaking,  open  grass  land  with  "  scrub,"  well  adapted  for 
grazing  cattle,  but  the  soil  is  either  light  and  sandy  or  mixed  with  gravelly  laterite^ 
and  in  some  parts  so  little  productive  as  not  to  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  rice,  which 
is  their  staple  food,  for  the  inhabitants.  To  the  east  of  the  range,  as  far  as  our 
frontier,  the  country  is  richer,  especially  between  Sininkoro  and  Karriyemma,  where 
it  is  under  forests  for  the  most  part,  in  which  the  rubber  vine  abounds,  but  the  val- 
ley of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Bagweh,  Bagru,  and  Sehli  rivers,  which  comprehend 
the  Iraiya  district,  are  not  productive  and  are  only  very  sparsely  inhabited,  and 
there  is  a  broad  belt  varying  from  20  to  40  miles  running  along  the  watershed  which 
forms  our  northeastern  frontier,  which  was  swept  bare  by  the  ^ofas  within  the  last 
few  years  and  is  reported  to  be  quite  uninhabited. 

There  are  no  palm  trees  to  the  east  of  the  Warra  Warra  Limba  range,  and  these 
trees  are  very  scarce  to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  only  district  where  they  grow  in  very 
productive  quantity  is  about  Massumbu,  where  they  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Bradford 
during  his  survey  of  the  line  to  Bumban. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  sonthem  portion  may  be  eaid  to  be  throughont  rich  and 

prodactivo;  especially  in  oil-bearing  pahns;  the  districts  about  Sherbro  and  all  along 

the  coast  are  famous  for  the  amounts  of  oil  and  kernels  which  they  yield.    In  some 

parts  of  the  Bargrn  district,  along  the   coast,  the  natives  even  complain  that 

they  are  so  numerous  as  to  impoverish  the  land  and  that  they  can  not  in  consequence 

grow  rice,  but  these  rich  products  are  not  alone  confined  to  the  lower  districts.    The 

Upper  Mendi  districts  as  far  north  as  a  line  drawn  from  Mongheri  to  Eanre  Lahun, 

and  the  Sana  Konno  district  to  the  north  of  that  line,  abound  in  palm  trees,  but  only 

a  small  portion  of  the  harvest  they  yield  is  gathered,  in  consequence  of  the  distance 

from  a  market  and  difficulty  of  transport,  and,  as  one  chief  informed  me  during  my 

recent  tour,  because  there  are  not  enough  people  to  pick  the  nuts.    Besides,  the 

forests  yield  rubber  and  many  valuable  woods  such  as  konta  and  kamwood,  which 

of  coarse  can  not  be  utilized  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport.    In  the  district 

lying  immediately  north  of  the  route  from  Senahu  to  Taninahu  there  are  no  palms, 

bnt  at  Senahuthere  is  a  rich  belt  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Bumpee  River. 

The  principal  trade  routes  which  exist  from  beyond  the  protectorate  are  those 
which  enter  it  across  our  northern  frontier  through  the  French  ports  at  Heimakunu 
and  Wossu.    On  the  eastern  frontier  between  Herimakunu  and  Kanre  Lahun  though 
certain  routes  cross  into  our  territory,  as  by  Kombili,  which  is  east  of  Koinadugu, 
and  by  Sehamma  and  thence  between  the  Tinki  range  and  Mount  Binsing,  prac- 
tically no  trade  passes  along  them  owing  to  the  deserted  condition  of  the  country 
bordering  both  sides  of  this  frontier.    From  Kanre  Lahun,  a  certain  amount  of 
trade  is  done  with  the  interior  at  the  markets  in  the  Bandeh  country,  but  owing  to 
the  chronic  state  of  warfare  which  exists  between  Chief  Kailundu  and  the  Eissi, 
Bandeh,  and  other  chiefs,  the  trade  is  languishing  and  intermittent. 

Along  the  frontier  on<the  Liberian  side,  from  Kanre  Lahun  to  the  coast  at  Manoh 
Salija,  there  is  a  constant  state  of  warfare,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  border 
districts  is  a  desert. 

During  my  recent  tour  there  apx>eared  to  be  a  great  revival  of  trade  with  the 
interior  across  our  northern  frontier,  and  the  number  of  caravans  that  have  come 
iown  is  unprecedented ;  but  the  future  prospects  of  this  trade  are  very  uncertain 
ind  its  continuance  can  not  be  counted  on,  nor  have  the  products  which  havB  come 
Iown  had  such  an  effect  as  I  had  anticipated  in  relieving  the  depressed  condition  of 
he  market.  Considering  how  very  sparsely  inhabited  the  regions  of  the  upper  Niger 
ppear  to  be,  it  is  possible  that  the  interior  trade  from  that  direction  is  overrated. 

The  prospects  of  any  trade  with  the  hinterland  of  Liberia  ftom  Kanre  Lahun  or 
1 86 where  along  the  frontier  are  most  remote,  owing  to  the  chronic  state  of  warfare 
rhich  exists  all  along  the  Liberian  borders. 

TnrniDg  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Shelford's  report,  my  recent  tour  has  more  than 
>nvinced  me  of  the  desirability  of  projecting  the  railway  through  the  upper  Mendi 
istricts  rather  than  toward  Bumban ;  that  is  to  say,  through  the  sonthem  portion 
^  the  protectorate  rather  than  the  northern.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  northern 
>rtion  is  on  the  whole  inhabited  by  a  more  sober,  industrious,  and  intelligent  people, 
id  a  people  a  large  number  of  whom  are  bom  traders;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
il  is  less  productive  and  the  trade  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  produce  which 
mes  from  the  interior  rather  than  from  the  soil  itself,  and  the  former  is,  as  I  have 
d.eavored  to  show,  an  uncertain  quantity.  Again,  such  produce  as  does  come  down, 
d  whicli,  with  the  exception  of  the  cattle,  consists  principally  of  rubber,  gold,  and 
>ry,  is  not  of  such  a  bulky  nature  as  the  products  of  the  northern  portion,  which 
3lade  palm  kernels  and  oil  and  timber,  and  therefore  its  transport  would  not  be 
remunerative  to  a  railway. 

kVith  regard  to  cattle,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  trans- 
rt  tbem  by  rail.  Again,  the  northern  portion  is  not  so  capable,  I  think,  of  develop- 
nt  by  means  of  settlers  as  the  southern;  for,  though  it  possesses  higher  land 
crard  tbe  east  and  possibly  a  more  salubrious  climate  than  relatively  similar 
*ts  of  tb.e  southern  portion,  the  soil  is  not  so  productive,  as  I  have  already  stated. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  donht  that  the  southern  portion,  especially  that 
part  of  it  lying  to  the  south  of  the  road  which  passes  firom  Freetown  through 
Mongheri  and  Pangoma  to  Kanre  Lahun,  is  extremely  rich  in  palm  oil  and  kernels; 
its  forests  contain  large  quantities  of  useful  and  valuable  timber  and  the  rubber 
vine  abounds.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  southern  portion  offers  tiie  beat 
prospects  to  settlers  &om  Sierra  Leone  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  cnltivatioii  of 
coffee,  cola  nuts,  etc.,  and  for  trade  in  timber. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  prefer  the  railway  passing  through  the  southern  portion 
rather  than  the  northern. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  exact  route  which  the  line  would  follow,  this 
could  only  be  determined  after  a  survey  by  a  competent  engineer;  but  during  my 
recent  tour  I  carefully  observed  the  country  through  which  I  passed,  and  am  of 
opinion  it  should  follow  the  route  which  leads  from  Songo  Town  through  Mai^ehun 
and  Mano  to  Baoma  or  Koranko.  With  the  exception  of  the  bridging  of  the  larger 
rivers,  such  as  the  Ribbi  and  Taia,  there  appear  to  be  no  serious  engineering  diffi- 
culties as  regards  the  configuration  of  the  country.  From  Koranko  my  route  passed 
over  the  range  of  the  Kambui  hills  to  Segbwema,  a  very  hilly  and  difficult  country. 
But  I  am  informed  that  this  range  can  be  turned  by  a  road  which  passes  from  Baoma 
through  Wendeh  into  the  valley  of  the  Moa  or  Sulima  river.  This  valley  once  gained 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  carrying  the  railway  as  far  as  Kanre 
Lahun.  The  Ribbi  River,  which  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  the  draft  of  the  Colo- 
nial steamer  Cotmiess  of  Derby  some  miles  higher  up  than  the  point  at  which  it  would 
be  crossed  by  the  proposed  line,  would  prove  of  great  service  for  the  transport  of 
materials.  The  above  route,  while  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  cheap  and  easy 
means  of  transport  by  the  waterways  through  the  lower  Mendi  and  Sherbro  dis- 
tricts, would  tap  the  resources  of  the  upper  Mendi  districts,  at  present  quite  undevel- 
oped, owing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  the  distance  from  a  market  and  the  expense 
of  transport. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  railway  at  all,  whether  in  the  direction  of  Bumban  or  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  protectorate,  as  I  would  recommend,  I  think  Mr.  Shel- 
ford's  report  shows  conclusively  the  desirability  of  its  commencing  at  Freetown  and 
running  for  the  first  section  to  Songo  Town,  from  which  point  it  can  be  diverted 
in  any  required  direction;  therefore,  supposing  there  is  to  be  a  railway,  the  first 
section  to  be  constructed  is  that  between  Freetown  and  Songo  Town,  and  this  work 
need  not  be  dependent  on  the  determination  of  the  direction  the  line  is  to  take 
beyond  Songo  Town. 

With  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  it  will  have  to  be  constructed.  Mr.  Shelford's 
estimates  for  the  whole  of  the  main  line  from  Freetown  to  Bumban,  a  distance  of 
about  140  miles,  the  net  receipts  from  existing  traffic  at  £8,333  per  i^Tiwt^ii^^  and 
taking  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the  capital  required  for  the  light  line  at  5 
per  cent,  he  calculates  that  the  annual  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  railway  at  the 
outset  will  be  £14,126.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  greater  productiveness  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  protectorate,  I  hope  If  the  line  be  extended  through  the 
upper  Mendi  districts  that  an  Increasing  traffic  would  at  once  be  develoi>ed  and  that 
there  would  not  be  such  a  heavy  deficit  from  the  outset.  Besides,  these  districts,  and, 
indeed;  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  protectorate,  is  more  populous  than 
the  northern,  and  a  certain  amount  of  passenger  as  well  as  g^ods  traffic  may  be 
anticipated.  Whether  the  aborigines  will  take  freely  to  railway  traveling  is 
impossible  to  decide  offhand,  as  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried  in  the  colony, 
but  we  may  be  able  to  get  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  use  is  made  of  the 
Senegal  railway  by  natives,  and  this  information  would  be  some  guide  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  passenger  traffic  that  may  be  anticipated  for  a  line  in  the  protectorate. 

With  respect  to  the  Sulima  line,  1  was  never  at  any  time  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
projected  before  I  came  to  the  colony ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  letter  from  the  Crown 
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agents,  the  proepeots  of  a  Temunerative  Tetom  are  so  remote  I  think  we  need  not 
consider  the  question  of  its  constmotion.  The  estimate  for  the  length  of  this  line, 
which  is  about  64  miles,  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  for  the  main  line  to  Bumban,  the 
length  of  which  is  about  140  miles;  more  than  twice  as  long. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  line  and  cost  of  oonstrnction :  As  it  is  the  opinion 
of  experts  that  a  light  line  of  2  feet  6  inches  gauge  is  the  best  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  this  colony,  I  think  their  recommendations  should  be  accepted,  as 
well  as  the  estimated  cost  of  construction,  viz,  £133,767,  which,  together  with  a 
landing  pier  at  Freetown,  at  £15,000,  amounts  to  £148,767,  or  say  £150,000  in  round 
numbers. 


SENEGAL  (FRENCH). 

The  French  colony  of  Senegal,  according  to  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book  for  1895,  includes  several  stations  on  the  Senegal  Biver  as  far  as 
Matam,  with  a  certain  area  of  land  around  each,  and  the  coast  from 
the  north  of  Gape  Yerde  to  Gambia.  These,  with  the  settled  portion  of 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  embrace  over  14,700  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  174,000,  of  whom  135,000  are  in  Senegal.  But  included  in  Bivi^res 
du  Sud  and  Senegal  are  various  protected  states,  which  give  a  total 
area  of  54,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  1,100,000. 
There  is  a  governor-general  in  Senegal,  assisted  by  a  colonial  council. 
The  chief  town  of  Senegal  is  St.  Louis,  with  a  population  of  20,000. 
Dakar  (iiopulation,  2,000)  is  an  important  center.  At  high  water  the 
Senegal  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  into  the  interior. 

In  1892  there  were  246  miles  of  railway,  574  miles  of  telegraph  line, 
1,022  miles  of  wire,  and  twenty-one  telegraph  ofQces. 

Fruits  and  grains,  oils  and  gums,  India  rubber,  woods,  and  skins  are 
the  chief  exports. 

The  following  information  is  taken  fix>m  the  annual  report  of  the 
British  vice-consul  at  Dakar,  March  15, 1895: 

The  x>op^lAtion  of  Senegal  consists  almost  exclusively  of  a  tribe 
named  "TollopSj'^or  "  Wollops,'^  though  natives  of  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
Lieone,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  Soudan  and  Morocco  States,  are  to  be 
net  with.  The  Yollops  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  agricultural 
>arsaits,  except  at  the  commercial  x>orts,  where  a  gradually  increasing 
lumber  are  employed  as  boatmen,  wharf  and  store  laborers,  and  fisher- 
uen ;  but  even  men  in  these  employments  retire  to  their  villages  as 
OOI1  as  the  cool  weather  ceases  to  cultivate  their  crops.  According  to 
he  information  at  my  command,  the  carrying  trade  between  Senegal 
,iid  other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  performed  as  follows :  Goast- 
rjg-  trade  and  with  France  and  French  colonies  almost  exclusively  by 
essels  bearing  the  French  flag.  On  the  other  hand,  imported  goods 
ave  arrived  in  the  colony  both  in  French  and  foreign  vessels  (with  a 
Li^lit  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter)  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  etc. 
'lie  same  applies  to  exports  (except  to  France  and  French  colonies). 
Lmoiig  foreign  vessels,  those  under  the  British  flag  predominate,  coal 
a^vitig  been  imported  almost  exclusively  in  British  ships. 
533a 33 
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MADEIRA  (PORTUGUESE). 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Union  Steamship  Camptmyy  Limited. — British;  25  vessels,  of  63,352 
tons  and  63,885  horsepower;  leave  Southampton  for  Gape  Town  od 
alternate  Saturdays.  Passenger  rates:  To  London,  via  Southampton* 
$61.31;  return  passage,  $124.08;  to  Gape  Town,  $173.70.  Freight,  per 
ton:  To  London, general  merchandise, $7.37;  bananas,  $4.86;  to  Gape 
Town,  $12.16.  Time  of  passage :  To  Plymouth,  three  and  one-half  days; 
to  Gape  Town,  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  First-class  return  tickets  from 
London  to  Madeira  are  issued,  from  May  15  to  August  15,  at  $76.64. 

OastleMail  Packet  Company j  Limited. — British;  24  steamers,  of  41,167 
tons  and  38,609  horsepower;  leave  London  for  Gape  Town.  Passenger 
rates:  To  London,  $61.31;  return  passage,  $124.08;  to  Gape  Town, 
$173.70. 

Africam,  Steamship  Oompawy. — British ;  27  steamers,  of  43,572  tons  and 
7,292  horsepower;  leave  London  for  west  African  i)orts  fortnightly. 
Passenger  rates:  To  Liverpool,  $48.66;  return  passage,  $73;  to  Bonny, 
$218.97.  Freight,  per  ton:  To  Liverpool,  $3.66;  to  Bonny,  $10.9"). 
Time  of  passage:  To  Liverpool,  six  to  seven  days;  to  Bonny,  twenty 
to  twenty-two  days.  These  steamers  call  at  the  Ganary  Islands;  pas- 
sage to  Ganaries,  $14.60. 

British  African  Steam  Navigation  Company. — British;  23  steamers, 
of  27,241  tons  and  5,494  horsepower;  leave  Liverpool  for  west  Africau 
ports  fortnightly;  all  other  details  same  as  those  given  for  the  African 
Steamship  Company. 

Booth  Steamship  Company. — British;  11  steamers,  of  10,708  tons  and 
1,660  horsepower;  leave  Liverpool  for  Para;  call  at  Lisbon  once  a 
month.  Passenger  rates:  To  Liverpool,  $48.66;  return  tickets,  $73;  to 
Para,  $97.32.  Freight  rates, per  ton:  To  Liverpool,  $3.65;  to  Para, 
$9.73.  Time  of  passage:  To  Liverpool,  seven  to  eight  days;  to  Para, 
ten  to  twelve  days. 

Mersey  Steamship  Company ^  Limited. — British;  5  steamers,  of  4,023 
tons  and  775  horsepower;  leave  London  for  the  Canary  Islands.  Pas- 
senger rates:  To  London,  $48.66;  return  tickets,  $73;  trip  round  the 
Ganaries  and  back  to  Madeira,  $29.20  to  $38.93.  Freight  rates,  per  ton : 
To  London,  general  merchandise,  $4.27;  fruit,  $3.83;  pipe  of  wine, 
$5.11;  to  Ganaries,  $3.65.  Time  of  passage:  To  London,  five  and 
one-half  to  six  days;  round  the  Ganaries,  five  to  eight  days.  These 
steamers  run  regularly  every  fortnight  from  November  to  May  round 
the  Ganary  group,  and  are  the  principal  carriers  of  cargo  between 
Madeira  and  London. 

Afrikanische  Dampfschiffs-Actien-QeselUchaft  (Woermann  Line).— 
German;  13  steamers  of  16,500  tons  and  2,419  horsepower;  leave  Ham- 
burg monthly  for  West  African  ports.     Passenger  rates:  To  Hamburg 
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J.66j  return  tickets,  $77.86;  to  Bonny,  $145.98.  Freight  rates:  To 
Hambiirg,(4.86;  to  Bonny,  $10.96.  Time  of  passage:  To  Hamburg, 
seven  to  nine  days;  to  Bonny,  twenty  to  twenty- two  days. 

Hamburg-gMamerika/niache  DampfBchifffdkrU-  Gesellschaft. — German ; 
25  steamers^  of  44,413  tons  and  8,760  horsepower ;  leave  Hamburg  every 
ten  days  for  Brazil  and  Eiver  Plate.  Passenger  rates:  To  Hamburg, 
m.2S]  to  River  Plate,  $97.32.  Freight  rates,  per  ton:  To  Hamburg, 
$4.86;  to  Brazil,  $8.52.  Time  of  passage:  To  Hamburg,  seven  to  nine 
days;  to  Biver  Plate,  eighteen  to  twenty  days. 

Empreza  Nacional  de  HfoAoegeLQao. — Portuguese;  9  steamers,  of  11,694 
tons  and  10,100  horsepower;  leave  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  each  month 
for  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa.    Passenger  rates :  To  Lisbon,  $27.70 ; 
to  Mossamedes,  $153.90.    Freight  rates,  per  ton:  To  Lisbon,  $4.42;  to 
Mossamedes,  $12.96.    Time  of  passage  to  Lisbon,  forty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hom^. 

Empreza  Insulana  de  Navega^. — Portuguese;  2  steamers,  of  1,918 
tons  and  360  horsepower;  leave  Lisbon  for  the  Azores  on  the  22d  of 
each  month,  returning  to  Lisbon  about  the  5th  of  each  month.  Pas- 
senger rates:  To  Lisbon,  $25.70;  to  the  Azores,  $25.84.  Freight  to 
Lisbon  or  the  Azores,  $4.10  per  ton.  This  line  connects  with  the  ^orth 
Grerman  Lloyd  and  Portuguese  steamers  for  United  States  ports  at  St 
Vf ichaels,  making  it  a  convenient  route  for  reaching  Madeira. 

T.  C.  Jones, 

OonsuL 
FUNCHAJL,  June  21^  1894. 
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TURKEY. 

Two  railway  lines  connect  Smyrna  with  the  interior,  viz,  the  Aidin 
Eailway  and  the  Smyrna  and  Gassaba  Railway.  Both  lines  are  owned 
by  private  companies  of  foreign  capitalists  (mainly  English),  bat  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ottoman  Oovemment. 

The  Aidin  Eailway  extends  from  Smyrna  to  Dinair,  about  234  miles. 
The  Gassaba  Eailway  runs  to  Alascheir,  about  105  miles.  Both  lines 
bave  one  main  train  track. 

The  cost  of  conveyance  of  goods  and  the  passenger  fares  depend  on 
the  distance.  The  Smyrna  and  Gassaba  Railway,  haying  recently 
made  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  passenger  fares,  has  largely 
increased  its  income,  as  the  passenger  traffic  is  now  three  times  as 
large  as  under  the  old  rates. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  German,  and  Greek  bottoms.    British  steamers  carry 
on  the  trade  between  this  port  and  the  United  States  via  Liverpool 
and  London,  Italian  steamers   via  Naples  and  Palermo,  and  Italian 
and  Austrian  sailing  vessels  direct.     One  or  two  English  steamers 
ran  to  the  United  States  direct  each  year  during  the  fruit  season. 

There  are  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  to  and  from  the  princi* 
pal  ports  almost  every  week. 

BIVEB  AND  GANAL  TBAFFIO. 

The  t^v'o  main  rivers  of  this  province  are  the  Meander,  in  the  south, 
11  d  the  BLermus,  on  the  north.  Both  are  navigable  only  for  a  short 
istance.     There  are  no  canals,  and  none  are  projected. 

HIOHWATS. 

The  roads  are  mainly  built  with  earth  and  broken  stone.    The  only 

ir ved  roads,  with  well-built  bridges,  are  those  which  were  constructed 

tlie  andent  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

J.  H.  Madden, 

OonsuL 
^:Mrs:EL'KA.y  July  6. 1894. 
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BAGDAD. 

Oommnnication  between  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad  (sontheastem  part 
of  Turkey  in  Asia)  and  foreign  parts  is  provided  by  caravans  and  by 
steamers  which  navigate  the  Tigris.  The  caravans  are  for  intercourse 
with  Persia  and  the  interior  countries,  and  the  steamers  for  commaui- 
cation  with  Europe,  America,  and  India  by  the  way  of  Bnssorah.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  give  some  details  regarding  the  two  companies 
operating  the  steamers  which  navigate  the  Tigris,  their  origin,  their 
actual  condition,  and,  finally,  the  profits  which  the  English  company 
has  enjoyed  ever  since  its  establishment,  as  worthy  the  attention  of 
merchants  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  possible  incentive  to  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  American  steamers. 

The  English  have  the  right  to  navigate  the  Tigris  by  virtue  of  a 
simple  vizirial  letter  by  which  the  Government  originally  permitted 
them  to  navigate  the  Euphrates  only. 

In  the  year  1830,  when  Bagdad  was  governed  by  the  late  All  Pasha, 
the  English,  who  were  seeking  a  shorter  route  to  India,  but  with  no 
idea  of  the  building  of  the  Suez  Oanal,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Euphrates  and  called  it  their  <<  future  way  to  India."  In  order  to  open 
this  route  they  applied,  by  advice  of  Mr.  Taylor,  then  British  consul- 
general  at  Bagdad,  to  the  British  embassy  at  Oonstantinople  to  obtain 
a  firman  permitting  them  to  make  an  expedition  upon  the  Euphrates. 
The  solicited  firman  having  been  refosed,  the  English  were  content 
with  a  vizirial  letter  which  authorized  them  to  place  four  small 
steamers  upon  the  Euphrates.  They  forwarded  the  vessels  in  sections 
to  Bagdad  (via  Alexandretta),  put  them  together,  and  set  them  on  the 
water.  They  were  called  Tigris^  Euphrates^  Syria,  and  Cornet.  The  first 
one  was  wrecked  near  Ana,  but  the  other  three  reached  Bagdad,  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  of  Massoodee,  then  in  good  condition,  and  con- 
tinued their  way  to  Bnssorah. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  small  vessel,  the  Bender  BarJc^  which  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  British  consulate  between  Bagdad  and  Bnssorah. 
That  boat  was  replaced  at  first  by  the  Syria^  and  then  by  the  Comet, 
which  was  under  command  of  Captain  Yohnes,  and  afterwards  under 
command  of  Captain  Selby.  Since  that  time  there  has  always  been  in 
firont  of  the  British  consulate-general  a  little  steamer  named  Comet, 
Toward  the  end  of  1889  the  Comet  was  replaced  by  a  similar  vessel, 
which  is  the  third  of  that  name.  This  vessel  was  furnished  with  two 
mitrailleuses,  which  give  her  the  appearance  of  a  war  steamer. 

The  Comst  has  a  captain  and  an  officer  of  the  English  marines,  with 
English  assistants  (under  officers);  the  crews  are  East  Indian  soldiers. 
The  steamer  is  at  the  command  of  the  consul-general,  who  has  also 
twelve  kawasses  and  twenty-four  Indian  soldiers  from  a  Bengal  regi- 
menty  who  continually  mount  guard  at  the  door  of  the  consulate  at  his 
servioe. 
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The  English  company  which  navigates  the  Tigris  owes  its  origin  to 
Gapt.  T.  Lynch,  who  commanded  the  four  steamers  brought  from 
Beregik,  uxK>n  the  Euphrates,  to  Bagdad,  and  who  had  a  business  house 
at  Bagdad  in  company  with  his  brother,  Stephen  Lynch.  Assisted  by 
another  officer,  named  HoUand,  the  Lynch  brothers  undertook  to  form 
a  navigation  company*  They  addressed  themselves  to  London,  where 
they  found  subscribers  for  shares.  They  also  offered  some  shares  to 
the  natives,  who,  understanding  the  importance  of  the  enterprise, 
subscribed  liberally. 

The  company  built  three  steamers  called  Londanj  TigriSj  and  Bios- 
Lynch,  The  first  two  having  been  wrecked,  and  the  third  being  too 
small,  the  company  bought  the  two  steamers  which  are  now  upon  the 
river,  the  M^idiah  and  the  Khalifah.  The  company  at  first  encountered 
serious  opposition  in  the  Oman  Ottoman  Company,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  local  authority.  The  two  steamers  were  obliged  during 
many  months  to  cease  taking  cargoes,  and  made  trips  from  Bagdad  to 
Bossorah  only  for  transx)orting  the  Indian  mails.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mr.  Lynch  obtained  permission  to  continue  the  navigation  temporarily, 
and  finally  the  order  was  issued  from  Constantinople  under  which  the 
steamers  of  the  English  company  are  permitted  to  ply  upon  the  Tigris. 

The  Oman  Ottoman  Company  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  Mohammed 
Rashid  Pasha,  who  brought  the  two  steamers  Ba{idad  and  Bussorah 
upon  the  scene  during  the  year  1855. 

Namik  Pasha,  governor  general  of  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year 
1865  procured  three  other  steamers,  Mossoulj  Phraty  and  Rassafahy  and 
Midhat  Pasha,  who  followed  him  as  governor  general,  increased  the 
number,  but  he  having  been  called  back  to  Constantinople,  the  com- 
pany, from  want  of  proper  management,  degenerated  for  some  time. 

One  of  the  steamers,  the  Tellafar,  was  burned  on  the  way  from  Bus- 
sorah;  others  were  forced  out  of  the  trade,  and  the  company  lan- 
guished in  competition  with  the  English  corporation  until  it  passed 
under  direction  of  a  functionary  of  the  marine,  Amin  Bey,  who  was 
recently  advanced  to  the  grade  of  pasha  for  the  services  which  he 
rendered  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Oman  Company. 
Emin  Pasha  is  now  the  director. 

To-day  this  company  possesses  four  steamers,  the  Bagdad^  the  Mob- 
souly  the  Phratj  and  the  Rassafah. 

The  steamers  of  the  English  company,  the  Mgidiah  and  Khalifahy 
are  constructed  almost  alike.  The  Mejidiah  is  216  feet  long  and  36  feet 
broad;  her  engine  is  120  horsepower;  tonnage,  400,  with  4  feet  draft 
when  loaded.  The  Khalifah  has  the  same  length.  Her  engine  is  of 
the  same  power  and  she  carries  about  50  tons  less.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond class  cabins  are  the  same  and  in  very  good  condition.  The  running 
of  these  steamers,  which  carry  the  Indian  mails,  is  very  regular.  Every 
week  a  steamer  leaves  Bussorah  and  Bagdad  on  fixed  days,  summer 
and  winter.  Each  of  these  steamers  takes  ordinarily  eight  or  nine 
days  to  make  the  journey. 
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p€k89tnger  ratea. 


filtimiflnrntihwii 


First  clAsa  (cabin) . . , 
Second  class  (cabin), 
Third  class  (deck) . . . 


From       I       FrcnD 

Bnssorab    i  Bagdad  to 

to  Bagdad.  '  Buasorah- 


200  '  ISO 


160 
75 


100 


'  1  idaster  =;=  4^  cents  United  States  oorrenoy. 

First  and  second  class  passengers  have  the  privilege  of  dining  with 
the  captain,  paying  daily  8  mpees  (1  mpee  =  6  piasters). 

The  freight  for  gold  and  silver  is  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent  of 
valae^  and  the  captain  being  charged  with  the  care  of  bags  of  money 
receives  one-fonrth  of  the  freight  which  the  company  charges. 

Although  the  rates  for  first  and  second  class  passengers  are  so  high^ 
it  is  noticed  that  the  cabins  are  nearly  always  filled  with  pilgrims  who 
come  to  visit  the  shrines  of  Kerbella  and  Kejef.  The  deck  is  never 
empty;  there  are  400  to  500  passengers  on  an  average.  Passengers 
are  allowed  30  okes  ^  of  baggage  free,  but  must  pay  freight  for  greater 
weight. 

The  Oman  Ottoman  Company's  steamers  are  very  irregular  in  their 
trips.  On  every  voyage  there  is  some  accident  to  these  old  steamers; 
and  were  it  not  for  tbe  advantage  of  the  barges  trailed  with  them,  they 
would  never  pay  expenses,  which  are  very  small  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  English  steamers. 

The  Turkish  steamers  are  all  of  the  same  size,  120  feet  in  length; 
their  engines  are  of  70  horsepower,  and  although  their  passenger  rates 
are  more  moderate,  they  have  only  passengers  who  are  forced  to  travel 
upon  them.  These  steamers  take  twenty  days  going  and  coming  from 
Bagdad  to  Bussorah. 

About  four  years  ago  the  minister  of  the  civil  list  tried  to  form  a 
company  under  the  name  of  Hamidiah,  to  operate  steamers,  which  was 
not  only  to  have  steamers  upon  the  Tigris  as  far  as  Bagdad,  but  also  to 
render  navigable  the  part  of  the  river  from  Bagdad  to  Mossoul,  and 
to  restore  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  E%jab  Pasha,  president  of 
the  commission,  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  civil  list,  also  engaged 
merchants  of  the  country  to  enter  iuto  this  enterprise.  The  English 
opposed  the  formation  of  the  company  and,  after  the  French  engineers 
sent  from  Constantinople  had  studied  part  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  the 
moment  when  everyone  believed  the  project  to  be  on  the  x>oint  of  suc- 
cess, the  enterprise  fell  through,  and  the  English  remained  sole  masters 
of  the  river. 

The  income  of  the  two  English  steamers  MtQidiah  and  KhaUfah^ 
after  deducting  the  heavy  expenses,  enables  the  company  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  15  per  cent,  besides  holding  back  a  good  part  of  the  receipts 

^  Oke  =  2.85418  pounds. 
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for  a  reserve  fhnd.  The  harbor  of  Bussorah  is  much  frequented. 
There  are  many  lines  of  steamers  plying  directly  between  London, 
foseilles,  and  Bussorah,  which  take,  ordinarily,  fix)m  London  to  Bus- 
orah,  thirty-flve  days,  and  from  Marseilles,  twenty-five  days.  There 
re  daring  the  exportation  season  from  two  to  tour  direct  steamers 
lonthly,  besides  the  British  India  Line,  which  makes  a  weekly  service 
btween  Bussorah  and  the  ports  of  the  gulf  and  Muskat,  Kurrachee, 
id  Bombay.  Bussorah  has  a  bright  future  and  its  importance 
creases  from  year  to  year. 

The  joarney  from  Bussorah  to  Bagdad,  in  spite  of  the  few  villages  on 
e  way^  is  pleasant,  and  passengers  coming  from  Europe  have  the 
vantage  of  passing  through  "  The  Earthly  Paradise.^  This  district 
rery  fertile,  but  the  air  is  rather  unhealthy  because  of  marshes  in  the 
ghborhood. 

Receipts  and  expentUturee  of  steamers  Mefidiah  and  Khalifah. 

RBCEIPTS. 

)mentfl;  each  voyage : 

Bussorah  to  Bagdad:   300  tonB  (234,000  oke')*  at  5.40  paras*  (29,250 

piasters) £266 

3agdad  to  Bussorah:   300  tons  (234,000  oke^),  at  4.40  paras*  (23,400 

piasters) 205 

)Dgers,  each  voyage : 

iagdad  to  BnssorsJi 100 

(nssorah  to  Bagdad 200 

ngers  and  merchandise  to  intermediate  ports 100 

Keceipts  of  one  round  trip 861 

ling  there  are  60  voyages  yearly  the  annual  receipts  would  be 51, 660 

BXPENSEfl. 

,  at  jC267  each  monthly,  for  each  steamer £6,408 

GO  tona  per  steamer  per  round  trip,  7,200  tons,  at  22s.  per  ton.      7, 920 

expenses  for  two  steamers  yearly 3,332 

17,660 

balance 34,000 

rei^ht  charges  increase  sometimes  to  10  paras  peroke,  and  the  charge  of  4  or 
may  be  considered  as  the  very  lowest  in  use. 

ill  be  seen  that  the  English  company  makes  good  profits.  If  an 
3an  company  conld  be  formed  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Oman 
in  Company  it  would  doubtless  be  repaid.  A  new  company, 
vo  steamers  the  same  size  as  the  Mejidiah  and  Khalifahy  would 
ly  find,  subscribers  among  the  natives.  Trade  with  the  United 
mig^lit  be  built  up  in  a  short  time  in  this  region,  both  in  exports 
^rts. 

BUDOLPH  HXJBNEB, 

Vice- Consul. 

•ke  =  2.86418  pounds.  ^  1  para  =  i  cent  United  States  ooirenoy. 
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SYRIA. 
OCEAN  LINES. 

Although  Syria  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  United  States  by 
any  great  ocean  line  for  passengers  or  freight  traffic,  there  are  few  sec- 
tions of  the  globe  of  more  interest  to  travelers  than  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  while  tourists  from  the  United  States  now  give  special 
atteution  to  passenger  lines  on  the  famous  Blue  Sea,  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  a  better  acquaintance  and  the  rapidly  growing  demands 
of  trade  will  vastly  increase  the  interchange  of  commercial  products 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 

The  unprotected  condition  of  the  Beirut  Harbor  in  the  past,  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  available  docks  to  be  resorted  to  during  stormy 
seasons,  has  so  far  prevented  large  traffic  vessels  from  touching  at  this 
port. 

The  regular  traffic  lines  that  carry  passengers,  through  mails,  and 
freight  to  and  from  this  city  are  registered  as  second-class  steamers, 
and  carry  the  French,  Austrian,  Bussian,  or  Turkish  flag.  There  are 
steamers  of  other  nationalities  that  share  in  the  maritime  transactions 
of  this  x)ort,  but  they  are  more  or  less  irregular  and  need  not  therefoi^ 
be  discussed. 

Although  no  great  through  lines  visit  Beirut  and  can  be  reported 
upon  under  the  head  of  ocean  lines,  still  the  coastwise  lines  that  toucli 
at  this  place  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  trade  of  Beirat 
with  foreign  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  with  other 
ports  along  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  new  docks, 
which  are  likely  to  be  completed  within  the  course  of  this  year,  will 
give  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  to  navigation  in  this  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

Gompagnie  des  Mesaageriea  Maritimes  Frangaises, — ^The  steamers  of 
this  company  belong  to  and  are  controlled  by  a  French  association, 
which  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  for  the  regular  carrying  of  public  mails.  Marseilles  consti- 
tutes the  general  terminus  of  the  steamers  of  this  company  in  their 
double  circuits  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  their  actual  termini  in  the 
Syrian  circular  line  are  Alexandria  in  the  south,  with  Jaffa  and  Fort 
Said  as  intermediate  points,  and  Smyrna  in  the  north,  with  Tripoli? 
Latakia,  Alexandretta,  Mersina,  Lamaca,  and  Samos  as  main  ports 
touched  between  Beirut  and  Smyrna. 
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The  total  length  of  the  so-caUed  Syrian  line  is  roughly  estimated  to 
be  1,^2  miles.  The  distances  between  the  main  points  touched  by  the 
steamers  of  said  company  are  approximately  as  follows : 


IFtosa — 

To- 

1 
Miles.  ,           Fnxm- 

To—                liilM. 

Beirot 

Tripoll 

48 

Beirut 

Jaffa 

120 

Tripoli 

T^a^^Ha 

63 

76 

63 

136  1 
656 

,7alRi  ,  

Port  Said 

132 

Latekk 

Alexandxetta 

MerainA              

Port  Said 

160 

A  IftTATiHrBtta 

Total  Boaih  line. 

Mnrfina  ........... 

TiftrDacA. ............ 

412 

Lamica 

Total  north  line . 

MO 

The  condition  of  the  company  is  considered  generally  good.  Its 
steamers,  though  of  second-class  capacity,  are  the  largest  and  best 
boats  that  ply  along  this  coast.  They  i>erform  postal  and  traffic  serv- 
ice and  make  regular  trips. 

The  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  which  do  the  service  of 
the  Syrian  line  are  five  in  number,  namely: 


steamer. 


Djemnah 
Iraoaddy 
Niger.... 


Tonnage. 


Horse- 
power. 


8,786 
8,786 
8,726 


2,900 
2,000 
2,000 


Steamer. 


Senoffal  — 
LaGm>nde. 


Tonnage.' 


Horse- 
power. 


8.716 
3,260 


2,000 
2,900 


These  steamers  accomplish  their  itinerary  weekly,  i.  e.,  every  other 
week  one  of  the  steamers  touches  at  Beirut,  coming  from  the  north, 
while  another  steamer  crosses  way  with  her  coming  from  the  south. 

The  rates  for  first-class  passengers  from  Beirut  are: 


To— 

Fare. 

To— 

Fare. 

t 

To- 

Fase. 

Jaffii 

16.76 
12.65 
21.23 

1 

Tripoli 

$3.86 

7.72 

12.65 

Merslna. 

$17.87 

PortSaid    

TM^talriii , 

lAmiCa    .,.,,T-x-x-,wrr- 

23.16 

Alexandretta  .-..r.. 

Smyrna 

46.32 

Freight  rates  vary  considerably  in  prox>ortion  to  the  distance  and 
kind  of  goods,  ranging  generally  between  96  cents  and  $4.83  per  ton« 

Austrian  Lloyds  8team  Navigation  Company. — This  line  is  controlled 
by  an  Austrian  company.  Trieste  is  the  terminus  of  the  steamers  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  the  Syrian  line  ends  at  Alexandria  in  the  south, 
with  Haifa,  Jafia,  and  Port  Said  as  intermediate  ports;  and  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  north,  with  Lamica,  limasol,  Ehodes,  Khios,  and 
Smyrna  as  intermediate  points,  besides  Alexandretta,  Mersina,  Mity- 
lene,  Dardanelles,  and  Oallipoli,  which  are  touched  by  the  Syria-Gara- 
mania  line. 

The  total  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  by  the  Syrian 
line,  run  by  the  steamers  of  this  company,  is  nearly  1,662  miles,  and  by 
the  Syria-Oaramania  line  about  1,800  miles. 
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The  distauces  between  the  maiu  intermediate  points  will  be  seen  ou 
reference  to  Messageries  Maritimes  line  of  steamers. 

The  material  condition  of  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Navi- 
gation Company  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  vessels  of  the  Messa- 
geries Maritimes  Line.  The  Austrian  Lloyds  steamers  are  smaller,  and, 
although  they  carry  mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  they  are  neither  so 
punctual  nor  so  fast.  There  are  no  special  steamers  which  do  the 
service  of  the  Syrian  line. 

The  sailings  of  these  steamers  are  weekly. 

The  first-class  passenger  rates,  with  meals,  firom  Beirut  are : 


To— 


Haifa 

Jaffa 

Port  Said.. 
Alexandria 
Lamioa.... 


Fare. 


$5.79 

6.27 

18.03 

20.26 

6.28 


To- 


Limaaol 

Rhodes 

KWoB 

Alexandretta 
Mersina 


Fare. 


$8.59 
23.16 
30.88 
9.17 
13.17 


To— 


Fare. 


Smvnia 

Mitylene 

Dardanelles . . . 

Gallipoli 

Constantinople 


41.  t5 

45.84 
52.U 


The  freight  rates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  steamers,  vary  con- 
siderably, but  the  minimum  rate  is  6  francs  ($1,158),  and  the  maximum. 
15  francs  ($2.89^)  ^per  ton,  according  to  the  distance  and  the  kiiids  of 
merchandise. 

Compoffnie  Russe  de  Navigation  db  Vapeur  et  de  Commerce. — ^This  com- 
pany belongs  to  a  Russian  corporation,  and  it  receives  a  subsidy  from 
the  Russian  Government  for  the  postal  service.  Odessa  is  the  terminus 
of  this  line  of  steamers.  The  Syrian  line,  however,  begins  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  south,  with  Jaffa  and  Port  Said  as  intermediate  points,  and 
ends  at  Constantinople,  in  the  north,  with  Tripoli,  Smyrna,  Piraeus, 
Salonica,  and  Dardanelles  as  the  intermediate  ports. 

The  total  length  between  these  two  points  and  the  intermediate  ports 
is  nearly  as  already  stated.  It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that  the 
steamers  of  the  Russian  Oompany  do  not  touch  at  Cyprus  or  Rhodes, 
nor  at  any  other  port  of  the  Caramanian  littoral.  The  condition  of  the 
steamers  of  this  company  is  much  like  that  of  those  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyds  Company;  but,  though  small,  they  are  generally  preferred  by 
tourists  to  others,  except  the  boats  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes. 

The  Russian  steamers  performing  the  service  of  the  Syrian  line  are 
three  in  number,  namely: 


Ifame. 


Komiloff 
Odessa. . . 
Lasareff.. 


porirer. 


LOW 


The  steamers  of  this  line  call  at  Beirut  weekly. 
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First-class  i>as8enger  rates,  indnding  meals,  from  Beimt  are: 


To- 

Fue. 

T6- 

Fkre. 

To- 

ITtere. 

Jaffa 

N.25 
11.58 
10.30 

Tripoli 

$8.00 
38.58 
85.51 

Salonloft 

$46.82 

Port  Said 

Sm  vmft 

.  Dardan6U66 

51.72 

A1«T«iMlrl*i 

Phweas 

54.81 

Freight  rates  range  from  6  to  15  francs  ($1,158  to  $2.89^)  per  ton, 
according  to  distance  and  kind. 

Gompagnie  des  Faquebots  Paste  Khediv6. — This  company  belongs  to 
and  is  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The 
termini  of  the  trips  of  the  steamers  of  this  company  are  Alexandria, 
with  Port  Said  and  Jaffa  as  intermediate  ports  in  the  south,  and 
Mersina,  with  Tripoli  and  Alexandretta  as  intermediate  i>orts  in  the 
north.  Hie  total  length  of  the  line  is  797  miles,  while  the  distances 
between  the  different  ports  visited  by  the  Khedivial  steamers  are  as 
shown  in  the  list  given  under  the  head  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
line.  The  good  condition  of  the  steamers  of  this  company  together 
with  their  regularity,  comfort,  and  the  facilities  afforded  to  trade  have 
made  them  very  x>opular  in  Syria.  They  carry  mails,  passengers,  and 
freight.    Four  steamers  are  doing  service  in  the  Syrian  line,  viz: 


Kame. 


Bahelra 

Rahnumieh 

Faimn 

Sharkieh.. 


Horse- 
power. 


300 
200 
800 
800 


The  sailings  of  these  steamers  are  weekly.    The  first-class  fare  is  as 
follows  from  Beirut: 


To- 

Face. 

To- 

Fne. 

Tb- 

Ftoe. 

Ja£b 

$«.28 
15.65 

$20.07 
2.90 

$15.05 

PortSeld 

TripoU' 

Alexandrette 

15.06 

Although  Alexandria  is  nearer  to  Beirut  than  Mersina,  the  fare  to 
the  former  is  higher  on  account  of  the  fact  that  these  steamers  go  first 
to  Mersina,  then  return  to  Alexandria,  which  makes  the  circular  line 
longer.  The  freight  rates  on  the  steamers  of  this  company  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  other  companies. 

BAILBOABS. 

While  no  railroad  is  now  in  operation  in  Ssrria,  work  is  progressing 
on  two  lines — one  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  and  the  Hauran,  and  the 
other  from  Haifa  through  the  Hauran  to  Damascus.  The  affairs  of 
the  latter  are  now  languishing  after  the  completion  of  several  miles  of 
track  and  the  survey  of  the  entire  route,  but  the  work  on  the  line  from 
Beirut  to  Damascus  is  being  pushed  with  the  energy  characteristic  of 
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French  engineers  and  with  the  ample  means  commanded  by  a  wealthy 
corporation  of  French  and  Syrian  capitalists.  The  branch  of  this  ro»J 
firom  Damascus  to  the  Hanran,  64  miles,  is  already  finished,  and  wiE 
be  operated  for  transporting  this  year's  grain  crop  from  that  rich  see 
tion  to  Damascus.  The  main  line  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  is  laid  in 
many  sections  near  Beirut,  and  the  grading,  leveling,  and  bridge 
building  are  fast  approaching  completion  on  the  entire  77^  miles.  The 
track  will  be  finished  and  the  line  ready  for  full  operation  some  time 
during  next  year. 

The  tremendous  grades  over  the  Lebanon  Mountains  are  such  that 
this  great  work  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  and  it  is  as  yet  impos 
sible  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  final  completion,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  by  the  spring  or  summer  of  1895  passengers  and  j^eight  can  be 
transported  over  the  Lebanon  Mountains.  The  line  itself  is  a  narrow 
gauge  or  tramway,  but  the  grading  is  wide  enough  for  the  standard 
roadway,  and  the  ultimate  intention  is  to  make  it  conform  and  connect 
with  the  standard-gauge  branch  of  the  same  company  from  Damascus 
to  the  Hauran. 

The  official  name  of  this  new  railway  is  ^^  The  Ottoman  Company  of 
Economical  Kailroads  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,''  and  it  has  a  con 
CAssion  of  ninety-nine  years  from  the  Sultan.  The  main  Hue  from 
Beirut  to  Damascus  is  77^  miles  and  the  branch  from  Damascus  to  the 
Hauran  (already  finished)  is  64  miles.  Other  branch  lines  to  Horus, 
Hama,  Baalbeck,  and  Aleppo  are  contemplated,  to  form  in  time  a  part 
of  a  grand  railway  system  from  Beirut  to  Bagdad  and  the  Euphrates 
Valley.  The  company's  capital  stock  is  10,000,000  francs  or  $l,d3O,000, 
divided  into  20,000  shares  of  500  francs  ($96.50),  and  the  corporation 
has  the  power  to  issue  bonds  if  needed. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  concession  that  the  work  must  be  completed  in 
four  years.  It  was  commenced  on  December  8, 1892.  Interest  of  5  per 
cent  is  paid  to  shareholders.  fTot  only  is  all  the  iron  and  material  for 
the  road  on  the  ground,  but  the  engines,  cars,  and  general  mechanical 
equipment  are  already  arriving  in  the  port  of  Beirut.  There  is  only 
one  track  on  the  line,  with  sidings  at  termini  and  stations.  No 
schedule  of  passenger  and  freight  tarifi's  has  as  yet  been  made  out. 

HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  or  canals  in  Syria,  but  the  Damascus 
road  is  one  of  the  most  famous  macadamized  highways  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  better,  smoother,  or  more  beautiful 
roadway  in  Europe  or  America.  Oonstructed  by  the  French  after  the 
great  massacre  of  1860,  it  has  been  maintained  by  a  French  company 
ever  since  as  a  pleasant  highway  between  Beirut  and  Damascus,  and 
is  an  immensely  profitable  investment.  Its  total  cost  was  3,000^000 
francs  ($579,000),  and  an  annual  outlay  of  $20,000  is  made  for  repair, 
the  road  being  practically  renewed  every  three  years. 
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It  is  used  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  diligences  making  two 
ips  daily  the  year  round  in  thirteen  hours,  from  both  Beirut  and 
amascQS;  for  the  convenience  of  passengers;  and  carriages  and  oara- 
Ds  increase  the  travel  and  popularity  of  the  highway.  From  twenty- 
e  to  thirty  freight  wagons  a  day  and  many  camels  and  donkeys 
^nsport  the  heavy  freight  shipments  between  the  two  great  Syrian 
les.  The  length  of  this  perfectly  macadamized  highway  is  113  kilo- 
ters,  or  70|  miles,  about  the  same  as  the  railway,  which  follows  the 
leral  grade  and  direction  of  the  roadway.  The  two  lines  are  practi- 
y  owned  by  the  same  corporation.  The  condition  of  this  roadway 
perfectly  maintained  at  all  times,  and  even  in  the  severest  snow- 
ms  the  road  on  the  mountain  tops  is  kept  free  from  drifts  by  the 
loyment  of  haudreds  of  men^  shovels^  and  carts.  Both  the  Lebanon 
Ante-Lebanon  mountains  are  crossed  at  a  height  of  fully  5,000  feet, 
16  immense  grading  over  two  mountain  ranges  in  about  70  miles' 
.nee  can  be  easily  conceived.  This  route  is  historic  and  picturesque, 
inch  of  this  great  highway,  about  20  miles  in  length,  extends  f^om 
ara,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  past  the  inter- 
r  city  of  Zahleh  and  alongside  the  reputed  tomb  of  Noah,  to  Baal- 
the  most  artistic  and.wonderfid  of  all  ancient  ruins  in  this  section 
J  Orient^ 

Damascus  roadway  averages  6  meters  (19.7  feet)  in  width,  and  for 
2  miles  outside  of  Beirut  and  Damascus  it  is  well  watered  in  the 
ason.  The  diligence  fare  for  first-class  seats  is  $6.38,  and  for 
-class,  $4.44,  while  private  carriages  from  Beirut  to  Damascus 
4.27  for  the  round  trip,  which  occuxues  three  days.  The  freight 
com  Beirut  to  Damascus  vary  between  $1.32  and  $3.52  per 
au  Arabic  standard  of  weight  equivalent  to  560  pounds. 

Thomas  E.  Gibson, 

Consul. 
CJT,  Jtme  Ij  1894. 


PALESTINE. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

ly  seaport  within  the  province  of  the  Jerusalem  consulate  is 
Gig'ht  steam  navigation  companies  have  agencies  here.  The 
'  these  companies  make  regular  trips  to  and  from  this  port. 
panies  are  known  as  (1)  Austrian  Lloyds,  (2)  Messageries 
;,  (3)  Kussian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  (4)  Khedive,  (5) 
I  Bell's  Asia  Minor,  (7)  Knott's  Prince  Line,  and  (8)  The 
ieli.  Sach  of -these  companies  is  a  private  corporation,  yet 
trol  of  its  respective  government  to  the  extent  of  its  con- 
sarrying^  the  mails,  being  subsidized  for  this  purpose. 
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Austrian  Lloyds. — The  Aastrian  Lloyds,  with  headquarters  at  Trieste, 
has  a  fleet  of  seventy-two  screw  steamers.  Tweuty-fonr  of  these  are 
modern  and  have  each  a  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  gross  tons  aud 
fix)m  1,600  to  4,000  horsepower.  The  other  two-thirds  of  the  fleet  are 
old-style  vessels,  though  in  good  condition  and  in  continual  use.  Their 
gross  tonnage  is  from  500  to  1,800  tons  each  and  their  horsepower  from 
300  to  1,400.  Some  of  the  larger  steamers  will  accommodate  aboat 
100  flrst-class  and  40  second-class  passengers. 

Besides  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Levant,  and  Black  Sea  lines, 
the  Lloyds  Company  has  a  service  to  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Sontfa 
America. 

The  lines  in  operation  on  the  Mediterranean  run  weekly  steamers  from 
Trieste  to  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  and 
Constantinople;  and  fortnightly  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beirut 
Jaffa,  Alexandria,  and  Alexandretta. 

Thus,  by  an  Austrian  Lloyds  steamer,  one  could  ship  freight  or  go 
as  a  passenger  north  or  south  once  a  week.  A  choice  of  routes  going 
north  is  given,  viz,  by  the  Straight  Line,  via  Cyprus,  or  the  Caramania 
Line,  the  former  taking  six  and  the  latter  eight  days  to  reach  Con- 
stantinople. The  points  touched  by  the « Straight  Line  are:  Jafiiek 
Beirut,  Lamaca,  Limasol,  Rhodes,  Khios,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople. 
The  points  touched  by  the  Caramania  Line  are:  Jaffa,  Eaifa,  Beirut. 
Alexandretta,  Mersina,  Rhodes,  Khios,  Smjrrna,  Mytilene,  Dardanelles. 
Gkdlipoli,  and  Constantinople.  The  Lloyds  guide  books  do  not  give  the 
distances  between  these  points. 

Single  flrst-class  passage  from  Jaffa  is  as  follows :  To  Constantinople, 
$63;  to  Alexandria,  $17.40;  Trieste,  via  Alexandria,  $78.50;  to  Trieste, 
via  Smyrna,  $120. 

The  Lloyds  Company  distinguishes  four  classes  of  freight  and  charges 
accordingly  from  Jaffa  to  Alexandria  and  Trieste,  viz : 


OlaM. 


First... 
Second 


To— 


Alexandria.  !  Trieste 


Per  ton. 
$8.40 
6.80 


Per  ton. 

$21.00 

18.00 


ClMa. 


To^ 


AlexandriA.     Trieste 


Third.. 
Fourth. 


Per  ton. 
$4.80 
2.80 


Per  ten. 

$12.  w 


It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  rates  charged  by  all  the  coast  lines 
doing  business  here  are  liable  to  great  fluctuations  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Messageries  Maritimes. — This  company  has  its  head  offices  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  has  lines  to  India,  China,  Cochin-China,  Australia,  New 
Caledonia,  Bast  Africa,  South  America,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  has  a  fleet  of  flfby-five  screw  steamers,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  reckoned  as  large-sized,  having  a  displacement  of  from  3,000 
to  7,000  terns  each,  and  from  2,000  to  7,000  horsepower.  The  Messa- 
geries  steamers  touch  at  Jafl'a  weekly.    Line  A  leaves  Marseilles  fort- 
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nightly,  going  via  Piraeus,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  Samos,  Lamaca,  Mersina, 
Alexaudretta,  Latakai, Tripoli,  Beirut,  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  and 
Marseilles.  Line  B  leaves  Marseilles  fortnightly,  going  via  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Lataki,  Alexaudretta,  Mersina,  Samos, 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  Piraeus,  and  Marseilles. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  Company  is  the  only  company  that  seems 
to  have  calculated  the  distances  between  its  ports.  According  to  its 
guide  books,  the  distance  from  Marseilles  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  return  is 
4,300  miles.    Passenger  and  freight  rates  are  as  follows : 


Distaooe. 

First- 
daas  pas- 
sengers. 

Freight  (per  ton). 

From  Jaffa  to— 

First 
daBS. 

Second 
olass. 

Third 
class. 

'Al^iuidriar  r-.  ■, r,..,^ ^-^-^-,,.. 

MUet. 
802 

$16.00 

$5.00 
20.00 

$4.00 
12.00 

$8.00 
ft.  00 

MaraeillM 

Via  Alexandria 

1,700 
2,000 

74.00 
103.00 

ViariraeuA 

Bates,  owing  to  severe  competition,  are  sometimes  reduced  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  above  figures. 

The  steamers  of  this  company  are  renowned  for  punctuality,  neatness, 
and  general  good  treatment  of  passengers. 

Rinsstcm  Company. — ^The  Russian  Steam  Navigation  and  Commerce 
Company  has  its  headquarters  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  a  fleet  of 
thirty-six  screw  steamers,  varying  in  size  fi^om  200  tons  and  300  horse, 
power  to  7,000  tons  and  3,400  horsepower.  The  average  passenger 
capacity  of  these  steamers  is  40  first-class  and  30  second-class  berths. 
They  visit  Jaffa  once  a  week,  on  fortnightly  round  voyages.  The  points 
touched  are  Odessa,  Constantinople,  Dardanelles,  Mount  Athos,  Salon- 
ica, Piraeus,  Khios,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  Beirut,  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  and 
Alexandria.  On  the  return  trip,  they  make  these  same  ports  in  reverse 
order. 

Freight  and  first-class  passenger  rates  are  as  follows: 


Pirsi^ 
olass  pas- 
sengers. 

Freight  (per  ton). 

From  Jafflfcto— 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
olass. 

AlATi^ndria x^x^^^. 

$18.00 

$5.00 
18.00 

$8.60 
10.00 

$2.50 
8.00 

Odessa 

Via  Alexandria 

81.60 
112.00 

Beductions  on  these  rates  are  to  be  obtained  at  certain  times  under 
oertain  circumstances.    These  are,  however,  the  published  tariffs. 
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The  foUowing  table  will  show  the  part  each  of  the  above-named  com- 
panies  has  in  the  movements  of  navigation  during  one  month  at  the 
port  of  Jaffa: 


,  Steftmera 
ing. 

Bflma^a. 

!  Steamexa 

^^I—y-          aSlSSt.         B«»«to- 

ing. 

Anrtrian  UoydB... 
IfMsmgeriee  Mari- 

ttiom. 
Banian  Company. . 
KIimUtA 

8 

4 

4 
8 

Seryioe  regular.     Faber  (French) lor  2 

Dow 

!  Bell's  Aaia  ICinor.                  1 

Do.                 .   Knott's    Prinoe                    1 
Besnlar  service  '1      TAn». 

Kot  very   T&ga 
lar. 
Do, 
Do. 

wtween    Al- 
exandria and  ' 
Heeaina. 

'  Machsnssieh                   1 
'      (Turkish).            1 

Do. 

The  Eliediv^  is  a  thriving  company,  whose  oomx>et]tion  the  others  feeL 
The  Faber,  Bell,  Knott,  and  Machsnssieh  lines  are  seldom  nsed  by 
travelers. 

RAILWAYS. 

Within  the  province  of  the  Jerusalem  consulate  there  is  but  one 
railway.  This  connects  Jerusalem,  the  chief  city,  with  Jafia,  our  only 
seaport.  This  road,  called  Ghemin  de  Fer  Ottoman  de  Jai!iA  k  Jerusa- 
lem, while  holding  title  from  the  Turkish  Gt>vemment,  is  in  reality  a 
French  corporation.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
keep  a  nominal  control  over  all  railways  and  highways  within  it^^ 
territories. 

The  total  length  of  this  railroad  is  53  miles;  it  is  single  track  and  nar- 
row gauge.  Stations  average  9  miles  apart,  there  being  five  between 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  None  of  the  intermediate  stations  are  of  any 
importance. 

The  line  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  accommodations  for  passengers 
are  very  bad,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  traveling  public  of 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  line  is  difficult  to  keep  in  first-claas 
condition  owing  to  the  heavy  grades  and  short  curves  among  the  moun- 
tains. With  the  means  at  hand,  the  company  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  success  in  keeping  the  roadbed  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is.  In  the 
distance  of  53  miles  the  ascent  is  nearly  2,500  feet,  most  of  which  is 
made  during  the  last  half  of  the  distance. 

The  daily  service  consists  of  one  passenger  and  one  freight  train  each 
way.  The  first-class  fare  between  the  termini  is  $3.  A  round-trip 
ticket  is  sold  for  $4. 

Freight  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The  rates  per  ton  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem  are  $3.90,  t3.50,  and  $3,  for  first,  second,  and  third  class, 
respectively. 

HiaHWAYS. 

There  are  three  carriage  roads  branching  from  Jerusalem  that  are 
worthy  the  name  of  highways,  viz,  one  leads  westward  to  Jaffa,  one 
southward  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  and  one  eastward  toward  Jericho. 
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This  latter  is  not  completed.  A  highway  also  runs  from  Jaffa  north- 
ward to  Tantara.  These  roads  are  in  good  condition,  but  there  is  so 
little  carriage  traffic  over  them  that  it  requires  little  attention  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Their  average  width  is  about  50  feet.  All  other  roads 
through  the  country  are  but  mountain  trails,  and  wretched  beyond 
description.  All  travel  is  on  horse,  camel,  or  donkey  back,  likewise  all 
transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  the  larger  towns  and  villages  of 

the  north. 

Edwin  S.  Wallace, 

Consul, 
Jebusalbm,  June  16j  1894. 


MASKAT.^ 

OCEAN  LINES. 

• 

The  only  line  of  steamers  carrying  passengers,  mails,  and  freight, 
calling  regularly  here,  is  the  coast  line  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited,  running  from  Bombay  and  Karachi^  to 
Maskat  and  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  Bassorah,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
as  the  terminal  port.  These  steamers  leave  Bombay  every  Thursday 
and  remain  at  Karachi  until  arrival  of  same  company's  (Peninsular  and 
Oriental)  steamer  with  mails  and  passengers  from  Brindisi.  They  leave 
Karachi  on  Tuesday  morning.  At  Maskat,  the  steamers  call  every  alter- 
nate Thursday,  going  to  Bassorah,  and  every  other  Thursday  on  the 
return  voyage. 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  London,  own 
101  steamers,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  is  249,492. 

The  foUowing  are  the  steamers  of  this  company  at  present  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  line: 


Name. 


Aasjrla 
ChaDda. 
Java . . . 


Nomliial 
hone- 
power. 

200 
221 
180 


Name. 


^  Also  written  Muscat. 
*  AIbo  written  Kmrachee. 


Gross 
toimage. 


Kilwa. 
Pemba 
Simla. 


1,562 
1,636 
1.616 


Nominal 
horse- 
l)ower. 


200 
200 
180 
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FinUcUuB  pa$Mge  rates  in  mpee$A 


From — 


Bombajr 

Karachi 

Gwadnr 

MaMkat 

Jask 

Bandar  Abbae 

Lingah  and  Bahrein . 

Bashire 

Faoand  Fallahi 


To— 


Chi. 


'  I  L     .     jLingah 

Gw«lor.Ma.kat.j  Jaak.    ^^    |Jg. 

'  I  ,   rein. 


I  Vaa  Avtji 


Bn-    iFao  and. 
ahire.   FaUabi.l    rah. 


60 


86 
38 


105 
76 
53 


320 

90 
68 
30 


128 

106 

83 

66 

30 


143 
120 
90 
64 
63 
38 


180 

150 

128 

105 

90 

68 

53 


195 
165 
143  i 
120  ' 
105 

83 

75 

26 


SO 

16.- 

151 

124 

126 

90 

83 

34 

20 


1  The  mpee,  silver,  was  valaed  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  as  follows,  on  the  datee 

fiyen:  1694,  January  1,  24.5  centa,  April  1,  22.1  cents;  Jnly  1,  21.7  cents;  October  1,  22  cents.    1S9S, 
anuary  1,  21.6  cento;  April  1,  21  cento. 

This  table  will  also  serve  to  show  the  i)orts  on  the  Persian  Gnlf 
touched  at  by  the  mail  steamers. 

Average  rates  of  freight  are  10  rupees  per  ton  of  20  hundredweight, 
or  40  cubic  feet,  to  all  ports. 

Specie  is  charged  at  from  three-fourths  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
according  as  value  is  small  or  great. 

The  mail  steamers  on  the  Persian  Gulf  line  receive  a  small  ftniii^^l 
subsidy  from  the  British  Indian  Government. 

RAILWAYS,  SrVEBS,  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  no  raOways  or  navigable  rivers  in  Oman,  and  no  canal 
lines  or  roads  have  been  constructed  in  this  country.  There  are  no 
wheeled  vehicles  in  use;  passengers  and  goods  are  conveyed  by  camel 
or  donkey  along  narrow  tracks  worn  by  the  animal's  feet. 

A.  Mackirdy, 

Vice-  Cansul. 
Maskat,  May  9j  1895. 


ANCIENT  ROAD  AND  BRIDGE  BUILDERS. 

In  surveying  the  lines  and  means  of  communication  for  the  convey, 
ance  of  travelers  and  merchandise,  as  now  existing  in  Persia,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  conditions,  methods,  and  systems — almost 
unchanged  since  the  very  dawn  of  history — which  have  survived 
dynastic  revolutions,  the  overthrow  of  social  and  religious  institutions, 
and  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  political  frontiers. 

In  the  course  of  her  long  existence  Persia  has  experienced  to  the  full 
the  vicissitudes  of  empire;  but  whether  Assyrian,  Scythian,  or  Median : 
whether  Greek,  Boman,  or  Arab  has  striven  to  control  her  destinies; 
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whether  the  offering  of  fire  has  flamed  from  the  altars  of  Zoroastriau 
temples  or  the  priest  of  Islam  calls  the  faithful  to  prayers  from  the 
mioaret  of  the  mos<|ue,  all  seem  to  have  agreed  that  in  the  means  of 
both  internal  and  external  intercourse  no  change  was  necessary. 

At  certain  periods  of  Persian  history,  architecture,  sculpture,  engi- 
leering,  and  bailding  attained  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  palaces 
m\  bridges,  and  dams  thrown  across  rivers  for  preserving  and  raising 
iie  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  attest  the  possession  of  remark- 
ble  skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  and  builders. 
lit  though  large  sums  of  money  must  have  been  spent  and  vast  num- 
Ts  of  people  employed  in  raising  these  structures,  comparatively  little 
tention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  roadmaking. 
riie  unconfined  tracks,  without  landmark  or  guidei)OSt,  tending  in 
e  direction  with  more  or  less  irregularity,  and  made  visible  by  the 
iseless  tramp  of  the  truck  animals,  form  the  highways,  and  the  camel, 

mule,  the  horse,  and  the  ass,  the  ordinary  vehicles  of  transport, 
list  the  caravansary  and  chapar-khaneh  (posthouse)  are  the  resting 
;es  for  man  and  beast. 

he  little  attention  paid  by  the  Persians  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
i9  to  roadmaking  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  general  absence 
lieeled  carriages,  both  in  commercial  enterprise  and  local  industry, 
Che  more  ambitious  schemes  of  war.  It  api^ears,  however,  from 
ock  sculptures  at  Persepolis  that  a  small  two-wheeled  vehicle  did 
in  those  remote  times,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  surroundings 
it  was  used  rather  in  domestic  than  in  warlike  pursuits, 
primitive  times,  when  the  boundaries  of  states  were  but  ill-defined 
16  executive  or  governing  power,  which  not  infrequently  decreased 
36  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  center,  mountains  formed 

same  time  both  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  and  its  bulwarks  of 
6.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Persian  mountain 
;  afibrd  so  few  traces  of  ancient  roads  or  roadmaking. 
le  mythological  ages,  moreover,  superstition  and  dread  peopled 
ast  solitudes  with  giants,  demons,  and  genii,  whose  presence 
i^hborhood  it  was  prudent  to  avoid,  and  in  later  times  their 
ses  afforded  safety  and  protection  to  bands  of  robbers,  who 
ed  the  richly  laden  and  defenseless  caravans  in  the  plains 

probable  that  these  and  a  variety  of  other  considerations  had 
t'of  retarding,  through  long  periods,  the  construction  of  roads, 
ving  traffic  and  merchandise  to  find  their  means  of  increase 
ribution  the  best  lyay  they  could. 

;-  the  reign  of  the  present  Shah  considerable  improvements 
n  made  in  certain  districts  where  the  ordinary  traffic  was  car- 
lo der  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  although  the  pack 
IS  not  been  superseded,  transport  and  travel  have  been  much 
l.      It  is  true  that  they  are  of  local  rather  than  international 
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interest  and  advantage,  yet  they  mark  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  demonstrate  that  the  rnler  and  his  advisors  desire  to  ^ve  a 
freer  and  smoother  circulation  to  the  products  and  industries  of  their 
own  country.  There  are,  however,  two  comparatively  new  roads,  which, 
as  they  have  more  than  a  local  interest,  will,  in  their  proper  place, 
require  separate  mention. 

In  reviewing  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  historic  king- 
doms of  the  East,  whose  inherent  vitality  has  preserved  them  from 
the  processes  of  natural  and  unnatural  decay  and  extinction,  and 
whose  laws,  customs,  and  habits,  which  have  been  made  sacred  by 
their  associacions  and  antiquity,  and  even  in  the  fierce  and  feverij^^h 
light  of  modern  times  command  our  sympathy  and  curiosity,  it  must 
be  admitted  they  have  many  and  weighty  reasons  for  moving  slowly 
and  carefully  in  the  way  of  improvements. 

The  roads  of  Persia,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  are  gen- 
erally of  one  complexion  and  in  much  the  same  condition.  Variations 
in  the  surroundings  of  mountain,  ravine,  or  plain  have  each  their  pecu- 
liar features,  yet  in  spite  of  these  there  is  a  close  family  likeness  in  alL 
Their  one  peculiarity  when  confined  to  the  plains  is  a  great  number  of 
parallel  cattle  tracks  of  undefined  extent.  Even  when  the  road  leads 
through  cultivated  lands  it  is  considered  advisable  and  economical  to 
allow  the  caravans  a  pretty  large  margin.  The  roadway,  therefore,  may 
be  half  a  mile  or  only  a  few  yards  wide.  In  mountain  passes  it  is  often 
confined  to  one  single  track,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  animals  to 
pass  each  other.  The  roads  which  have  been  constructed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  Shah  in  mountainous  districts  bordering  on  and 
in  the  province  of  Mazenderan  are  from  10  to  12  feet  wide.  These  have 
been  very  useful  in  facilitating  and  stimulating  the  local  trade  in  rice, 
timber,  and  charcoal,  and  also  in  promoting  the  growth  of  trade  with 
the  small  port  of  Meshedi-sar,  on  the  Caspian,  about  70  or  80  miles^ 
west  of  the  more  important  town  of  Astrabad. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  distinct  period  for  the  erection  of 
those  vast  structures  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  ruins  of  Persepolis 
remain  as  a  proof  of  the  engineering  and  artistic  skill  of  the  builders. 
These  are  remnants  of  an  age  too  remote  to  exercise  any  influence 
whatever  upon  the  present.  They  can  only  have  a  historical  and 
archaeological  interest  for  the  antiquarian  and  the  traveler. 

The  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  last  of  the  ancient  lines  of  Zoroastrian 
kings  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Persia  from  about  A.  D.  226  to  A.  D. 
650,  or  upward  of  400  years,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  buildin«r 
of  bridges  and  the  construction  of  dams  and  other  works  of  public 
utility  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
kingdom. 

THE  GABAVANSABY  BUILDEBS. 

The  Saffavian  kings,  who  reigned  over  Persia  from  toward  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  of 
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nearly  250  years,  recognized  the  necessity,  and  considered  it  a  pious 
My,  to  provide  shelter,  protection,  and  refreshment  to  men  and  ani- 
uals  compelled  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  traverse  the  lonely  and 
langerous  highways.  They  were  the  great  caravansary  builders,  and 
uch  was  the  interest  they  took  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings  that 
oth  sexes  joined  in  the  enterprise.  Many  of  these  caravansaries, 
specially  those  erected  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  who  died  in  1628, 
re  still  standing.  They  are  mostly  built  of  hard-burned  bricks,  and 
live  resisted  the  destructive  influences  of  time,  weather,  and  neglect 
ith  remarkable  success.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  remark  that  a 
eat  many  caravansaries  have  been  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
untry,  both  Irom  public  and  private  sources,  since  those  days. 
There  is  little  variety  in  the  architecture  of  these  necessary,  but  not 
vays  comfortable  or  convenient,  habitations.  They  are  always  in  the 
m  of  a  quadrangle,  three  sides  of  which  are  usually  taken  up  by 
)  stables  and  the  fourth  side  by  rooms  for  travelers,  storerooms, 
.  The  middle  of  the  square  is  generally  occupied  by  a  large  cov- 
d  tank  for  the  supply  of  water  to  men  and  animals. 
)aravansaries  exist  along  all  the  principal  highways,  at  varying  dis- 
ees  of  ^om  16  to  24  miles  apart,  and  form  the  ordinary  stages  or 
's  journeys  of  the  caravans.  As  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
n  more  or  less  close  proximity  to  villages,  from  where  a  supply  of 
ler  can  be  obtained  for  the  animals,  this  partly  accounts  for  the 
Teuce  in  the  number  of  miles  in  the  stages.  Sometimes  other 
ies  operate,  as  in  more  highly  civilized  countries. 
16  accommodation  of  the  caravansary  is  not  very  refined,  and  sel- 

tempts  the  traveler  to  stay  longer  than  is  necessary  for  rest  and 
shment.  Those,  however,  tx)  whom  time  is  of  little  moment  and 
take  a  good  supply  of  household  furniture  with  them,  will  find  a 
I  residence  in  a  caravansary,  if  not  an  absolute  pleasure,  at  least  a 
Ity.     The  bjU  of  fare  is  always  a  very  moderate  one,  consisting  of 

and  eggs,  but  those  who  know  the  resources  of  these  primitive 
ide  inus  generally  provide  themselves  with  a  few  supplementary 

POSTHOUSES. 

ides  the  ordinary  caravansaries,  each  great  road  of  public  or 
lal  importance  has  a  system  of  posthouses.  These  are  generally 
vicinity  of  the  caravansaries  and  at  about  equal  distances  apart. 
sse  places  relays  of  rather  small,  wiry  horses  are  kept,  and  if  the 
^r's  patience  is  not  equal  to  the  slow  monotony  of  the  caravan, 
L  be  famished  with  supplies  of  horses,  and  with  courage  and 
>nce  he  may  cover  from  60  to  100  miles  a  day.  The  cost  of  one 
is,  at  the  present  time,  about  2^  cents  a  mile.  But  as,  by  the 
ad.  necessities  of  this  service,  the  traveler  must  be  accompanied 
stboy,  or  rider,  he  is  obliged  to  take  two  horses,  which  increases 
3  to  about  5  cents  a  mile. 
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The  acoommodation  at  the  posthooses  is  more  comfortable  than  at 
the  carayansaries,  although  the  bill  of  fare  does  not  offer  any  greater 
variety. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Teheran  is  connected  with  the  outer  world  by  fine  roads,  from  which, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  there  are  certain  branches  of  more  or  less  isi- 
portance.  These  form  the  ordinary  lines  of  communication  for  the  tranv 
port  of  goods  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mails,  aud  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  the  Tabriz,  Hamadan,  Bushire,  Meshed,  and  Astraba^i 
roads. 

TABRIZ  BOAI>. 

Teheran  to  Kasvitij  6  ttageSj  96  miles. — ^This  road  was  constmcted  for 
wheeled  vehicles  about  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  about  50  feet  wide,  and . 
as  it  lies  generally  over  a  gravelly  bed,  macadamizing  was  unnecessary. 
For  ten  months  in  the  year  it  is  in  good  condition.  During  Januaiy 
and  February,  on  account  of  the  heavy  faila  of  snow,  the  traffic  is 
-sometimes  delayed.  Conveyances  for  the  carriage  of  travelers  and 
mails,  consisting  of  closed  and  open  spring  vehicles,  and  small  covered 
and  uncovered  wagons,  all  drawn  by  horses,  are  kept  in  readiness  botli 
in  Teheran  and  Kasvin,  but  not  at  the  intermediate  stations.  The  fare 
for  the  closed  spring  carriage  with  four  horses,  sufficient  for  two  or  thret^ 
persons,  is  about  $17;  for  the  open  spring  carriage  with  three  horses, 
for  two  persons,  $12.50,  and  for  the  wagon  and  three  horses  for  two 
X)er8ons,  $7.50,  tor  the  whole  journey.  Wagons  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  traveler's  baggage,  to  accompany  the  carriage,  can  also  be  had. 
The  transport  of  goods  by  wheeled  carriage  is  only  carried  on  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  road  is  worked  by  a  private  individual,  who  is  at 
the  present  time  governor  of  Kasvin. 

Kasvin  to  Zenjan^  5  stages^  104  miles. — EU)ad  generally  level. 

Zenjan  to  Tabriz^  5  stages^  104  miles. — About  50  miles  from  Zenjan  the 
road  crosses  a  range  of  hills  of  considerable  altitude,  called  the  Gotlan 
Kuh;  with  this  exception  the  road  presents  no  difficulties.  Wheeled 
vehicles  can  traverse  the  whole  distance  from  Tabriz  to  Teheran,  bnt 
on  account  of  the  hills  above  mentioned,  the  ordinary  pack  and  riding 
animals  are  preferred. 

Tabriz  to  Julfaj  on  the  River  AraSy  Russian  frontier ^  4  stages^  80  miles. — 
The  road  is  fairly  level  and  passable  for  wheeled  carriages.  Travelers 
from  Julfa  for  £urox>e  take  the  Russian  mail-cart  service  to  a  station 
on  the  Tiflis-Baku  Railway,  called  Agstaffii,  about  100  miles  southeast 
from  Tiflis. 

Tabriz  to  Bamadim,  Turkish  frontier^  8  stages^  226  miles. — ^This  road 
presents  no  serious  difficulties,  but  all  traffic  is  carried  on  by  pack  ani- 
mals. Camels  are  largely  used  on  this  road.  All  European  goods 
(Russian  excepted)  are  imported  by  this  route  via  Trebizonde,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  for  the  northwest,  as  well  as  large  quantities  for  Kasvin, 
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Telierau,  aud  otber  places.    A  transit  duty  of  1  per  cent  is  charged 
at  TrebizoDde  od  all  goods  en  roate  for  Persia. 

From  Tabriz  to  Oroomiah  distances  vary  slightly,  according  as  the 

south  or  tbe  northeast  of  the  lake  is  chosen,  bat  the  distance  is,  more 

or  lesS;  about  130  miles.    If  sope  small  steam  crafb  could  be  launched 

on  the  lake,  and  a  waterway  opened  up  between  the  two  towns,  a  great 

saving  of  time  and  fatigue  would  be  effected. 

Branch  road.—Knsvin.  to  Eesht,  6  stages,  120  miles :  The  second,  third, 
fourth^  aud  most  of  the  fifth  stages  from  Kasvin  lie  across  the  Elburz, 
with  its  offshoots  and  neighboring  ranges  of  mountains.  Although  the 
passes  are  often  very  steep  and  the  road  frequently  overlooks  deep  prec- 
pices,  comparatively  few  accidents  occur  to  either  men  or  animals, 
in  account  of  the  width  being  seldom  less  than  10  feet.  A  concession 
^as  granted  by  the  Shah  last  year  to  a  Eussian  syndicate  to  construct 
cart  road  from  Kasvin  to  Eesht,  but  a  beginning  has  not  yet  been 
ade,  although  it  is  reported  that  operations  will  be  commenced  in  two 
three  mouths.  The  mtyority  of  Eussian  goods,  particularly  sugar, 
e  transported  to  Teheran  by  this  route.  This,  moreover,  is  the  most 
[•ect  trade  route  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  on  account  of  the  prohib- 
^e  transit  duty  levied  on  all  goods  passing  through  Eussia  from  the 
st,  it  is  but  very  rarely  used. 

RAMADAN  ROAD. 

'eheran  to  Hamadanj  8  stageSy  172  miles, — This  road,  although  in 
!es  hilly  and  presenting  a  more  or  less  uneven  surface,  offers  no 
)ns  obstacles  to  the  free  and  regular  transport  of  goods.  The 
cipal  business  of  Hamadan  is  the  tanning  of  leather. 
imadan  to  Kermanshahj  5  stages,  120  miles, — With  the  exception  of 
r  hills  of  DO  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  plateau,  this  road 
3r  an  undulating  surfa<3e.  The  well-known  rock-sculptures  on  the 
>f  the  mountain  called  Bi-situn  are  at  distances  of  about  8  miles 
4  miles  west  of  Kermanshah,  in  more  or  less  close  proximity  to  the 

Tnanshdh  to  Khanahinj  Turkish  frontier j  7  stages^  132  miles. — Part 
$  road  lies  over  wooded  hills,  but  to  the  ordinary  animal  carriage 
s  no  insuperable  difficulty.  From  Khanakin  to  Bagdad,  on  the 
(Turkish  territory),  the  distance  is  about  112  miles. 

TEHERAN-BUSHIRE  ROAD. 

roadl  lies  directly  south  and  passes  through  the  important  cities 
han  and  Shiraz.  The  celebrated  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  the 
;  rock  sculptures  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  road,  40 
»rtli  of  Shiraz.  Goods  are  imported  from  Europe,  India,  Ohina, 
er  parts  of  the  world  by  this  route  for  most  of  the  southern 
tral  provinces  and  in  smaller  quantities  for  Teheran.  This  is 
madl  route  for  India  and  the  Far  East. 
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Teheran  to  Koom^  6  stages^  196  miles. — In  the  early  part  of  1890  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Persian  Grovem- 
ment  to  construct  a  cart  road  from  Teheran  to  the  Karoon  River,  which, 
through  the  intervention  and  at  the  request  of  Sir  H.  Drununond 
WolflF,  the  English  minister  at  Teheran,  had  recently  been  thrown  open 
to  navigation.  It  wap  hoped  and  believed  that  through  these  conces- 
sions, giving  greater  facilities  and  expedition  for  transport  and  opening 
up  large  tracts  of  territory,  hitherto,  from  the  absence  of  road  com- 
munications, practically  closed  to  the  outside  world,  a  great  impulse 
would  be  given  to  internal  industries,  and  foreign  merchandise  would 
more  rapidly  reach  its  destination,  be  sold  at  lower  rates,  and  yet  g^ ve  a 
more  profitable  return  to  the  importers.  It  would,  moreover,  it  was  con- 
tended, enable  European  goods  to  compete  more  successfully  with  their 
Russian  rivals,  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  deservedly  risen 
in  reputation  and  increased  immensely  in  extent.  The  failure,  however, 
of  certain  enterprises  connected  with  Persia  and  the  rather  sudden  and 
unexpected  fall  in  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia's  shares  gave  a  shock 
to  Persian  credit  in  London  which  proved  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the 
road. 

The  bank,  notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances,  provided 
the  money  to  construct  the  first  section,  from  Teheran  to  Room.  A 
road  IG  feet  wide,  macadamized  where  the  soil  was  of  a  clayey  or  spongy 
nature,  with  bridges  and  guest  houses  of  a  more  modern  type,  and  with 
a  supply  of  necessary  conveniences  ^or  the  accommodation  of  travelers, 
was  finished  by  the  end  of  1892.  A  service  of  wheeled  vehicles  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  merchandise  was  organized  and  started 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  road.  A  fare  of  $2.50  was  charged  for 
each  seat  in  the  coach,  for  the  whole  journey. 

Koom  is  a  holy  city  to  which  large  numbers  make  pilgrimages  to 
offer  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  These,  it  might  be 
supx)osed,  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this  more  rapid  and  comfort- 
able method  of  reaching  their  destination,  but  from  some  cause  or  other, 
probably  superstition,  it  did  not  attract  sufELcient  numbers  to  pay  for 
the  daily  service.  Koom  being  but  a  small  town,  and  the  road  forming 
but  a  short  section  of  the  Teheran-Bushire  highway,  the  difference  of 
two  days  in  the  arrival  of  goods  at  either  end  did  not  offer  sufficient 
inducements  to  merchants  to  substitute  the  wagon  for  the  camel.  Con- 
sequently, about  eight  months  ago,  the  service  was  given  up  and  the 
horses  and  vehicles  sold.  At  the  present  time  a  toll  of  5  cents  a  head 
is  charged  on  all  quadrupeds  that  pass  over  the  road,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  on  which  one-half  cent  a  head 
is  taken.  This,  I  believe,  realizes  a  gross  income  of  a  little  over  $100 
a  week.  The  road  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
public  advantage  if  it  could  be  carried  through  to  the  Karoon  River. 

Koom  to  Ka^han,  3  stages,  64  miles, — ^This  division  is  almost  level  and 
presents  no  difficulties  whatever.    Tobacco  is  grown  to  a  large  extent 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  Rashan,  and  the  town  itself  in  the  center  of  a 
considerable  silk  and  velvet  weaving  industry. 

Kashan  to  Ispahan^  5  stageB^  108  miles, — Part  of  the  first  and  all  the 
second  stages  lie  across  the  Kohrood  range  and  its  offshoots,  which  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  reaches  an  altitude  of  aboat  6,000  feet. 
Beyond  this  the  road  is  smooth. 

Ispahan  to  Shiraz,  12  stdgeSj  306  miles. — ^This  road,  though  rough  and 
hilly  in  some  places,  presents  no  serious  difficulties  either  for  travelers 
or  transport.  Ispahan  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  many  and  fine 
relics  of  its  former  greatness,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
Kingdom;  for  its  splendid  old  palaces,  its  fine  bridges,  extensive  gar- 
dens, and  rich  fruits.  It  is  also  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of  Per- 
sia, and  produces  carpets,  brocades,  armor,  and  a  variety  of  steel  and 
brass  articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Some  of  the  older  speci- 
mens are  of  rare  beauty  and  durability,  and  are  much  sought  after  by 
connoisseurs  and  antiquarians.  Considerable  quantities  of  opium,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ispahan. 

Shiraz  to  Bushirej  10  stdgeSj  186  miles, — For  a  distance  of  40  miles 
from  Shiraz  the  road  lies  through  an  undulating  country.  Then  for 
about  80  miles  it  traverses  a  succession  of  mountains,  intersected  with 
valleys,  some  of  much  fertility.  This  is  the  region  of  the  date  palm, 
and  the  narcissus  flourishes  in  its  uncultivated,  natural  st^te.  Some 
of  these  mountains  are  called  kotals,  which  may  be  rendered  mountain- 
hill,  and  the  road  is  reputed  to  be  the  worst  in  Persia.  The  highest 
point  is  7,400  feet.  The  transport  of  goods  is  effected  by  mules  and 
donkeys,  the  passes  being  too  steep  and  narrow  for  camels.  Bushires 
is  the  chief  Persian  port  of  the  gulf,  and  is  the  depot  for  the  principal 
part  of  the  trade  of  south  Persia.  There  is  a  regular  service  of  steam- 
ers once  a  fortnight  with  Bombay,  and  once  a  month  or  oftener  directly 
with  England. 

Branch  road. — Kashan  to  Yezd,  13  stages,  316  miles :  This  road  is 
comparatively  free  from  serious  impediments,  crossing  no  mountains  of 
great  elevation.  Yezd  has  considerable  manufacturing  industries,  in 
shawls  of  the  cashmere  pattern  and  texture  (although  of  inferior  qual- 
ity), rugs,  prints,  camlets,  and  other  stuffs.  Opium  and  asafetida  are 
grown  in  the  neighborhood. 

Yezd  to  Kerman,  10  stages,  250  miles :  This  road  is  free  from  any 
unusual  obstacles.  Shawls  and  a  few  other  materials  are  manufactured 
at  Kerman. 

Kerman  to  Bendar  Abbas,  11  stages,  360  miles :  This  road  is  moun- 
tainous, but  permits  of  the  passage  of  camels.  Bendar  Abbas,  east  of 
Bushire,  is  in  importance  the  second  Persian  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  is  a  considerable  center  both  for  export  and  import  trade. 

TEHERAN-MESHED  ROAD. 

This  road,  which  is  very  much  used  by  pilgrims  visiting  the  holy 
shrine  at  Meshed,  was,  until  Eussia  subdued  the  Tartar  tribes  of  ceu- 
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tral  Asia,  dangerous  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  incursions  ot 
these  freebooters.  Bauds  of  marauders  used  to  sweep  over  the  fron- 
tier, plunder  whole  caravans  and  villages,  and  carry  off  the  people  into 
captivity.  It  has,  however,  for  some  years  past,  been  free  from  the 
terror  of  these  barbarians. 

Teheran  to  8hahroody  11  stages^  68  miles, — This  road  is  nearly  level  *U1 
the  way,  and  presents  no  features  of  interest. 

Teheran  to  Nishapoor,  10  stages,  240  miles. — This  road  presents  the 
same  general  features  as  the  Teheran-Shahrood  road.  The  famous 
turquoise  mines  are  about  40  miles  from  Nishapoor. 

Nishapoor  to  Meshed,  3  stages,  76  miles, — This  road  traverses  some 
considerable  hills,  but  they  offer  no  serious  imx)ediment. 

Bra>nch  road. — Shahrood  to  Asterabad,  64  miles:  This  road  is  less 
difficult  to  traverse  than  the  one  mentioned  below,  and  is  possible  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  £  mention  this  branch  because  wool  is  sometimes  sent 
by  this  route  to  Europe  and  I  think  even  to  the  United  States. 

TEHERAN-A8TERABAD  ROAD. 

This,  like  most  of  the  roads  terminating  at  the  Caspian,  is  very  moun- 
tainous. The  present  Shah  has,  however,  made  great  improvements, 
but  not  sufficient  to  supersede  the  camel  or  mule  by  wheeled  conveyances 
Distance  about  300  miles. 

COASTWISE  AND  BIVEB  BOTJTBS. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  which  is  practically  a  liussian  lake,  is,  except  to 
Eussia,  of  very  little  advantage  to  European  trade,  although  the  condi- 
tions of  transit  in  Eussia  for  goods  going  west  are  much  more  favorable 
than  for  those  coming  east. 

The  Karoon  Eiver  in  the  south,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Tigris  near  the  small  town  of  Mohamerah,  is  the  only  navigable  river 
in  Persia.  This  river  was,  by  the  action  of  the  Shah  and  his  Govern- 
ment, thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  about  five  years  ago; 
and  although  the  results  have  not  realized  the  expectations  then  formed 
of  the  concession,  on  account  of  the  failure  to  construct  the  projected 
road  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 

A  steamer  of  300  tons  burden  and  100  horsepower,  belonging  to 
Lynch  Bros.,  an  English  firm,  navigates  the  river  from  Mohamerah  to 
Ahvaz,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  Two  small  steamers,  one  of  20  tons 
and  the  other  of  30  tons,  ply  between  Ahvaz  and  Shushter,  a  distance 
of  60  miles.  The  entire  journey  from  Mohamerah  to  Shushter  is  accom- 
plished in  about  twenty-four  hours;  in  a  little  less  time  downstream. 

Pure  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shushter,  but  up 
to  the  present  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  work- 
ings.   The  oil  collected  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  painting. 

Steamers  navigating  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  also  those  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  call  at  all  Persian  ports.  Coasters,  as  such,  do  not  exist  in 
either. 
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BAILBOADS. 

The  only  railroad  in  Persia  is  a  short  line,  about  6  miles  long,  con- 
itructed  tentatively  between  Teheran  and  a  village  called  Shah-Zadeh- 
Lbdul-Azim— the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rhey  or  Ehages — which 
ontains  a  well-known  shrine,  whither  great  nambers  of  people  from 
eheran  and  the  surrounding  districts  repair  to  present  their  offerings 
id  devotions.  This  line  was  constructed  by  a  Belgian  company  about 
van  years  ago,  but  as  it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  pilgrim 
ifSc  for  its  revenue,  it  has  been  generally  worked  at  a  loss. 

SXJPBBVISION  OF  BOABWAYS. 

<'rom  what  has  been  already  said  about  Persian  roads  in  general,  it 
I  be  readily  inferred  that,  with  two  exceptions,  and  certain  local 
is,  they  are  under  no  supervision  or  control  of  any  government 
artment  or  public  or  local  body  whatever.  If  a  bridge  is  carried 
y  or  destroyed,  it  is  repaired  either  by  the  people  of  the  district  or 
he  government  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  some 
s,  where  the  work  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  done  by  the  central 
mnient. 

(Js  are  collected  on  each  animal  that  passes  certain  points  of  the 
i,  averaging  5  to  10  cents  per  head.  The  fund  thus  provided  is 
to  pay  the  guards  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  traffic. 

CABAVAN  TBAVBL. 

onld  be  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
'e  number  of  caravans  that  pass  any  given  place  during  each  day 
year.  Any  attempt  would  be  the  merest  guess,  and  would  prove 
her  misleading.  The  importance  and  value  of  statistics  have 
been  realized  in  Persia.  The  most  reliable  statistics  relative  to 
orts  and  imports  are  those  collected  by  European  merchants  and 
,  but  these  have  to  be  received  with  many  reservations. 

FBEiaHT  BATES. 

^erag'e  cost  for  the  transport  of  goods  is  about  25  cents  a  ton 

This,  however,  is  liable  to  be  considerably  modified  by  the 

Dd  demand,  for  even  Persian  camel  and  mule  men  are  fully 

their   own  interests,  and  when  there  is  an  opportunity  of 

g-  the  ordinary  rate,  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

lal  charge  for  a  riding  horse  to  accompany  a  caravan  is  about 

ID  ile,  bat  the  direction  in  which  the  caravan  is  going  not 
jly  makes  h  great  difference.  For  instance,  from  Eesht  to 
he  faxe  might  be  3  cents,  while  from  Teheran  to  Besht  it 
ess  than  2  cents  per  mile.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fieust 
at  deal  more  is  brought  to  Teheran  than  is  sent  out  of  it, 

4  the  case  on  all  the  great  mercantile  roads. 
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DISTANCES. 


Having  already  given  the  lengths  of  the  different  sections  of  tlie 
great  roads,  it  only  remains  that  I  should  give  the  total  leugths  of 
the  roads  leading  out  of  Teheran : 


To— 


Julfa,  Russian  frontier,  ria  Tabrez 

Damadim,  Turkish  frontier,  riaXabrez. . . 

Resht 

Khanakin,  Torldah  fronldor,  via  Hama- 
dan 


Bustaire 758 

Bendar  Abbas I  1,04^ 

Meshed i  5fe 

Asterabad 3M 


I 


The  distances  given  throughout  this  re][)ort  are  those  of  the  postal 
service.  They  are  not  mathematically  correct,  but  as  they  are  the 
basis  for  charges  for  the  i>08t  horses  they  will  be  more  useful  than 
exact  measurements. 

MAIL  SEBVIOB. 

The  mails  leave  Teheran  for  Europe  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  should  arrive  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday;  for  India  and  the  Far 
Bast  they  leave  on  Saturday,  but  the  arrival  is  uncertain,  generally  on 
Thursday  or  Friday. 

Letters  reach  England  in  a  little  over  three  weeks,  and  the  United 
States  in  about  a  month,  or  a  little  more. 

ILLUSTEATIONS.* 

The  illustrations  accompanying  the  report  are  rather  of  an  archaeo- 
logical and  antiquarian  character  than  having  any  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  report.  They  represent,  however,  certain  aspects  ot 
civilization  which  are  now  rapidly  passing  away,  and  to  such  as  take 
an  interest  in  these  studies,  they  may  prove  of  some  value. 

John  Tyler, 

Vice  Conaul'OeneraL 
Teheban,  June  24 j  1894. 


»  Filed  in  the  Bureau  of  StatisticB,  viz :  (1)  Sculpture  pTooession,  Persepolis:  ii*' 
Ruins  of  Persepolis;  (3)  Nakshi  Rusteen,  near  Persepolis;  (4)  Sculpture,  Pereeiw- 
lis;  (5)  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  near  Persepolis;  (6)  Old  stone  bridge  near  Ispahan;  O) 
Carayansary  built  by  Shah  Abbas ;  (8)  Modern  caravansary ;  (9)  Posthouse  and 
carriage;  Blsitun  and  caravan  of  camels  and  horses;  (10)  Rock  sculpture,  Taki- 
Boostan,  Bisitun;  (12)  Mountain  road  in  the  province  of  Mazenderan;  (13)  Tobacco 
caravan  of  camels;  (14)  Map  of  Persian  highways. 
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BRITISH    INDIA. 

BAILWATS. 

The  earliest  proposals  for  constmoting  railways  in  India  were  pnt 
ward  in  1843-44.  At  that  time  the  palanquin  and  the  house  boat 
re  tiie  recognized  vehicles  for  long  journeys,  both  for  Europeans  and 
Aves,  Many  reasons  in  support  of  their  views  were  brought  for- 
rd  by  those  who  foretold  failure,  one  of  the  most  cogent  being  that 
}  mode  of  locomotion  was  opposed  to  the  religious  and  social  preju- 
is  of  the  natives,  and  that  they  would  not  patronize  it.  It  was 
ij  well  accepted  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  building  of  railways 

when  built  they  would  have  to  seek  their  dividends  from  the 
ing  of  freight,  for  they  conceded  that  the  passenger  traffic  would 
sb  but  small  returns.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  in  view  of  this 
rally  accepted  condition,  the  receipts  on  Indian  railways  from  pas- 
)r  traffic  in  the  first  three  years  largely  exceeded  the  receipts 

goods  traffic.    To  the  present  day  the  passenger  traffic  has 
med  to  show  the  most  extraordinary  development. 
84.>  the  directors  sent  out  to  India  Mr.  Simms,  a  railway  engineer 
)erience.     He,  associated  with  two  officers  of  the  Indian  engi- 
3rp8,  was  to  suggest,  after  due  inquiry,  some  scheme  of  moderate 

as  a  first  experiment. 

directors  of  the  East  India  Company  were  not  averse  to  the  con- 
)n  and  administration  of  railways  in  India  by  the  agency  of 
lies  J  but,  recognizing  the  haphazard  way  in  wliich  schemes  had 
niiched  in  England,  they  wisely  determined  that  in  India  the 
nes  at  least  should  be  constructed  on  certain  conditions  which 
ive  the  Government  powers  of  control,  and,  if  necessary,  powers 
base.     They  therefore  suggested  for  consideration  that  the 

plans  and  estimates  of  any  project  and  the  constitution  and 

agreemeDt  of  any  proposed  company  should  be  submitted  for 
lination  and  approval  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  books 
unts  should  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  officers 
i  for  the  purpose.  In  this  is  seen  the  first  germ  of  a  policy 
'ornmencement  of  a  system  of  control  which  has  since  been 
1  and  has  become  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Indian 
''Stem. 

'uary,  1846,  Mr.  Simms  drew  up  a  memorandum  in  which  he 
following  suggestions  of  teims  which  should  be  offered  to 
:  A.S  to  the  assistance  to  be  given  by  the  Government,  he 
'jiat  a  Iea»se  should  be  given  to  a  company  affording  it  x>ower 
ty  maintain,  and  hold  certain  lines  for  a  term  of  years;  that 
1  be  given  by  the  Government  free  of  cost  for  permanent 
<  no  ta»x  should  be  imposed  on  the  railway  as  it  proceeded,  and 

any  should  have  complete  control  over  its  servants.    On  the 
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other  hand,  the  company  should  make  the  necessary  surveys  and  plans, 
and  submit  them  for  approval;  should  construct  the  line  in  accordance 
with  approved  specifications,  and  maintain  all  works  in  perfect  repair 
until  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  when  they  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Grovernment  without  pajrment.  !N"o  deviation  from  a  sanctioned  plan 
was  to  be  made  without  the  ftirther  sanction  of  the  Government,  and 
the  inspecting  officer  was  to  have  power  to  condemn,  stop,  or  order  the 
reconstruction  of  any  yotk.  If  any  company  failed  in  its  engagements, 
the  Government  was  to  have  power  to  take  the  whole  property  into  its 
hands  and  do  with  it  as  it  thought  fit.  Further,  he  proposed  that  on 
the  completion  of  any  line  every  working  regulation,  rule,  or  by-law, 
the  tariff  rates  and  fares  for  goods  and  passengers,  the  number  of  trains 
per  diem  and  times  of  starting  same,  should  be  approved;  in  short, 
every  detail  was  to  be  submitted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Government, 
and  no  line  was  to  be  opened  for  traffic  until  all  proposed  rules  had 
been  sanctioned.  Moreover,  every  railway  was  to  carry  mails,  troops, 
and  military  stores  at  reduced  rates.  The  failure  to  run  one  train  a 
day  from  end  to  end  of  a  line  was  to  be  held  to  be  evidence  that  the 
railway  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  such.  All  Indian  railways  were  to 
be  constructed  on  one  specification,  worked  on  one  system,  and  sup- 
plied with  stock  of  one  uniform  pattern,  while  every  company  was  to 
keep  its  accounts  in  approved  forms,  and  the  Government  to  have 
power  to  call  for  any  returns,  financial  or  statistical,  that  might  be 
thought  necessary. 

Many  of  these  stipulations  show  wisdom  and  sound  judgment,  and 
most  of  them,  with  certain  modifications,  became  the  basis  of  the  terms 
on  which  railways  have  since  been  built  by  companies. 

The  proposal  to  give  land  free  of  cost  has  been  a  regular  and  leading 
feature  in  all  railway  concessions  to  the  present  day.  As  regards  the 
power  of  becoming  eventually  the  proprietor  of  railways  in  India,  the 
Government  considered  that  the  option  of  so  doing  should  be  reserved 
on  certain  conditions  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  or  of  enter- 
ing into  new  arrangements  with  the  company.  This  also  became  a 
leading  feature  in  all  subsequent  contracts.  However,  it  was  necessary 
to  add  some  further  attraction  to  induce  capital  to  invest.  This  was 
done  by  the  Government  guaranteeing  interest  at  a  certain  figure. 
Under  this  system  of  guaranty  and  control  the  great  trunk  lines  have 
been  built,  all  on  the  standard  gauge  of  5^  feet. 

By  the  end  of  1855  the  system  of  railways  projected  was  rapidly  being 
carried  out.  The  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  1857  threw  everything 
into  confusion,  and  the  progress  of  railway  construction  was  seriously 
impeded.  One  good  feature  of  the  guaranty  system  was,  however, 
brought  out  by  the  troublous  times  of  the  mutiny,  viz,  money  was 
always  forthcoming  to  carry  on  the  works.  With  the  extraordinary 
demands  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  Government  made  by  the 
necessities  of  military  operations,  railway  building,  had  the  Govern- 
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Jieut  been  relied  od  to  furnish  the  fands,  would  have  had  to  atop  nntil 
flore  propitious  times. 

In  1869^  under  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Government  inaugurated  a  policy 
hich  radically  changed  the  system  of  railway  building  in  India.    Up 

th&t  time  the  construction  of  railways  under  Government  control 
'  companies,  under  a  guaranty  or  some  equally  effective  assistance, 
d  been  held  to  be,  if  not  the  most  economical,  the  only  possible  way 
carrying  out  and  administering  these  works  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
hts  of  all  concerned.  The  statesmen  who  govesned  India  fully  recog- 
ed  and  were  determined  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  placing  in  the  hands 
uwoutroUed  private  corporations  the  monopoly  of  the  common  car- 
's business  on  the  highways  of  the  country  and  of  giving  to  such 
^orations  the  power  of  taxing  the  production  and  consumi)tion  of 
country  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  might  see  fit.  Through  this 
itiou  of  complete  control  of  the  public  highways  of  the  country  in 
lands  of  the  Government,  the  companies  being  guaranteed  a  satis- 
ry  return  and  prevented  from  grinding  out  more  than  a  reasonable 
est  on  their  investment,  India  has  escaped  the  evils  which  inevi- 
arise  when  the  beneficiaries  of  a  public  monoi)oly  spend  part  of 
loney  earned  by  the  favors  of  legislation  in  striving  to  procure 
?r  and  more  favorable  legislation  or  to  protect  themselves  from 
forts  of  the  public  to  restrain  them  in  their  aggressions. 
)r  the  experiment  had  been  tried  for  so  many  years  of  building 
by  using  the  credit  of  the  Government  indirectly  to  procure  the 
,  Lord  Lawrence  saw  that  it  would  be  cheai>er  to  use  directly  the 
>f  the  Government  to  raise  money,  and  to  make  use  of  the  large 
r  of  trained  engineers  in  Government  employ  in  pursuing  for 
ire  the  i)olicy,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  actual  and  implied 
uents  with  the  existing  companies,  of  the  Government  building 
ways  itself.  It  was  estimated  that  the  revenues  could  bear  an 
charge  on  account  of  railways,  to  meet  charges  for  guaranteed 

land,  and  loss  by  exchange,  of  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000).    An 

of  the  probable  future  earnings  of  the  existing  lines  and  of 

lines  to  be  made  seemed  to  sho<r  that  the  country  might  afford 

iCS,  750,000  ($18,249,375)  yearly  in  the  prosecution  of  railway 
I,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  yearly  charge  on  the 

would  be  reduced  to  about  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500).  In  esti- 
le  11  et  ch arge  for  interest  on  new  lines  it  was,  however,  assumed 
ate  of  interest  would  be  5  per  cent,  a  figure  which  was  largely 
,11  d  is  now  nearer  3^  percent.  The  grons  average  earnings  of 
!  railways  were  estimated  to  reach  £30  ($146)  per  mile  per 
hat  time  300  rui)ees).  After  twenty  years,  although  circum- 
ve  altered  since  this  estimate  was  made,  and  many  thousands 

inilitaj'y  and  famine  lines  have  been  built  which  were  not 
fiii>larted9  the  actual  figure  has,  as  it  happens,  closely  approxi- 
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mated  to  this.  It  was,  during  1891-92,  286  rupees  ($139)  i)er  mile  per 
week. 

At  this  period,  ^.Iso,  the  idea  of  a  uniform  gauge  of  5  feet  6  incher 
for  the  whole  country  was  abandoned,  and  an  extensive  scheme  of  light 
lines  on  narrow  gauges,  suited  to  the  economic  and  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  was  inaugurated  as  an  adjunct  to  the  main  trank  sys^ 
tern  of  broad-gauge  roads.  A  gauge  of  1  meter  (3  feet  3|  inches)  was 
decided  upon,  and  on  this  gauge  up  to  date  over  7,000  miles  of  road 
have  been  built.         • 

This  work  has  been  done  through  the  agency  of  a  railway  branch  of  the 
public  works  department  of  the  Government,  into  which  were  drafted 
most  of  the  engineers  then  (1870)  in  Government  service  who  had  had 
railway  experience  in  England,  added  to  those  who  were  available  from 
the  staffs  of  the  guaranteed  companies  and  a  certain  number  of  royal 
engineers.  The  money  for  this  system  of  direct  construction  by  the 
State  was  raised  in  London  by  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  credit  of 
Indian  revenues. 

The  sums  expended  on  railway  extension  between  the  fiscal  years 
1870-71  and  1891-92,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  rate  of  sterling 
exchange  on  the  rupee  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  The  figures  of 
expenditure  include  construction  by  direct  State  agency  and  the  sums 
spent  in  recent  years  indirectly  by  the  State  through  the  agency  of 
assisted  companies. 

Suma  expended  on  State  railwaye. 


Financial  year. 


Sterling. 


Borrowed 
money. 


1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-78. 
1873-74. 
1874-76. 
1875-76. 
187(^-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 


Revenne. 


i&452, 748 

£9,569 

650, 170 

4,175 

1,430,047 

14,863 

2,  424. 526 

39,409 

8,106,430 

114,481 

3, 245, 401 

29,680 

2, 965, 110 

38, 260 

4. 158, 174 

50,896 

8,465,221 

171, 782 

2, 987, 383 

1, 786, 155 

3,212,893 

2, 317, 395 

2, 213, 773 

1, 131, 470 

1, 883, 542 

347, 019 

3, 382, 367 

470,486 

3,526,152 

1,209,958 

4,712,828 

1,221,055 

6, 123, 105 

406,635 

2, 251, 776 

80,945 

1, 178,  111 

23,308 

2, 794, 458 

19,734 

2,881,783 

54,512 

2,770,336 

648,028 

Total  ex- 
penditnrea. 

£462,317 
654,345 
1,444,910 
2, 463, 935 
8, 220, 911 
3, 275. 081 
3. 003, 370 
4, 209, 070 
3, 637, 003 
4, 773. 538 
5. 530, 288 
3, 345, 243 
2, 230, 561 
3, 852. 853 
4, 736, 110 
5, 933, 883 
5, 529, 740 
2, 332.  721 
1,201,419 
2, 814. 192 
2, 936, 205 
3,418,364 


Equivalent  in  Uuited  States  money. 


Borrowed 
money. 


$2,203, 
3,164, 
6,950, 
11, 798, 
15, 117, 
15, 793. 
14, 429, 
20,235. 
16, 862, 
14, 538, 
15, 635. 
10, 773, 
9,166, 
16, 460, 
17, 160. 
22, 934. 
24,031, 
10, 959. 
5,733, 
13, 599, 
14. 024, 
12,481, 


308 
252 
323 
956 
441 
743 
701 
t54 
498 
099 
543 
326 
257 
289 
018 
977 
590 
279 
277 
618 
196 
840 


Revenne. 


$46,567 

20. 318 

72,331 

191, 784 

557, 122 

144,438 

186,193 

247,685 

835,977 

8.692,323 

11, 277,  603 

5, 506, 290 

1, 688, 768 

2, 289, 620 

5. 888. 261 

5, 042, 264 

1, 978, 889 

393, 197 

113,458 

96.036 

265,283 

3. 153, 628 


Total  ex- 
penditures. 


$2,249,865 
3, 181. 570 
7.  031.  €54 
11, 900.  744- 
15, 674, 5rt3 
15. 038. 181 
14, 615.  Otto 
20.  4«,  43!* 
17, 6W.  475 
23.  »0, 423 
26,913,14^ 
16,  279, 6;:o 
10.  S55^  0S3 
18,  740.  i*l9 
23,04A279 
28,  877,  L'41 
26,910,473 

n.353,]?: 

5. 846,  TjO 
13.695.a54 
14,289,479 
16,635.46^ 
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Aver<iffe 


for  loana. 


1R70-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
187S-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
188<M1 


rate  of  interest  for  loatie  and  value  of  rupee  f  1870  to  189$. 

Yalne  of  mpee. 


Average 
ktec)f 


Percent. 
8.98 
3.98 
3.93 
8.90 
3.94 
3.98 
3.92 
3.94 
3.96 
4 

3.  as 


Value  of  rui)6e. 


In  ster- 
ling ex- 
change. 


In 

United 

States 

money. 


1881-82 
1882^83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885^86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1888-80 
1890-01 
1891-92 


Per 


cent. 
3.58 
3.97 
3.97 
3.20 
8.52 
3.46 
8.46 
3.12 
2.98 
8.02 
8.18 


s.d. 

17 

1  7 

1  7 

1  7 

16 

15| 

5 


1  6 
141 


(kntt. 
39.2 
38.9 
38.9 
30.1 
36.7 
35 
34 
32.1 
32.3 
36.3 
32 


The  terrible  famines  which  devastated  parts  of  India  during  the  years 
between  1874  and  1879  showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  some 
means  of  qoickly  and  economically  moving  food  products  fix)m  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  harvests  had  been  abundant  to  those  where  they  had 
failed.  From  this  arose,  in  1880,  the  projection  of  large  and  important 
schemes  of  famine-protection  railways.  It  was  found  that  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  the  Afghan  war  and  other  causes  it  would  probably 
involve  the  Government  of  India  seriously  if  it  undertook  to  furnish  the 
money  to  carry  oat  this  plan.  Therefore  a  reversion  in  part  had  to 
be  made  to  the  early  system  of  assisted  private  companies;  so  that 
another  era  of  company  lines  side  by  side  with  State  lines  was  thus 
commenced  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Eipon.  It  was  found  most 
profitable  to  let  companies  build  the  lines  and  work  them  on  a  lease, 
the  lines  to  be  considered  State  property,  the  Government  guarantee- 
ing 4  per  cent  interest  and  allowing  the  company  to  retain  one- fourth 
of  the  net  profits  above  that  amount,  should  there  be  any,  the  other 
three-fourths  to  go  to  the  Government. 

Various  changes  were  also  found  to  be  advisable  in  the  management 
of  the  lines  already  built.  The  Government  took  control  of  certain 
lines  which  had  been  worked  by  the  companies  which  had  built  them, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  leased  to  certain  companies  lines  which  had 
been  built  and  managed  by  the  State. 

The  year  1879  saw  the  institution  of  the  provident  fund  for  servants 
employed  on  State  railways,  aU  employees  being  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  it  and  voluntary  subscriptions  to  a  certain  amount  being  allowed 
besides.  Government  gave  depositors  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  was 
allowed  to  depositors  in  State  savings  banks.  As  an  inducement  to 
employees  to  take  an  interest  in  the  economical  administration  of  the 
lines  they  are  engaged  on,  they  received  an  annual  bonus  from  net 
profits.  This  fund  enabled  the  Government  before  long  to  abolish  the 
system  of  i>ensions  for  railway  employees. 

Until  the  OHtbreak  of  the  Afghan  war  in  1878  no  comprehensive 
views  had  been  held  in  regard  to,  nor  any  programme  laid  down  for. 
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railway  constiTictioii  for  i)arely  or  mainly  military  objects.  The  value 
of  railway  communication  during  this  campaign  was  vividly  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  a  railway  which  had  been  rapidly  pushed  across  the 
desert  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  where  one  train  in  a  day  of  six- 
teen hours  was  found  to  do  work  which  it  would  have  recjuired  2,5(iO 
camels  to  do  in  a  fortnight.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has,  however, 
materially  interfered  with  the  carrying  out  of  plans  laid  down,  while 
the  serious  financial  condition  in  which  the  Government  finds  itself 
resulting  therefrom,  has  rendered  x)ractically  impossible  the  ciu*rying 
out  of  any  forward  policy  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  immediate 
future. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  Indian  railway  lines,  it  may  be  said 
that  from  the  beginning  they  have  been  thoroughly  and  solidly  built. 
The  ^^  pioneer"  American  system  is  impossible  in  India.  The  climate 
generally,  the  intensity  of  the  seasons,  the  profusion  of  vegetable  and 
insect  life,  and  the  general  want  of  suitable  timber  forbid,  both  on  the 
score  of  first  and  ultimate  cost,  the  rapid  and  temporary  construction 
which  in  the  Western  States  is  equally  possible  and  economical. 

During  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Mayo  an  impression  became  preva- 
lent that  if  the  American  system  could  be  adopted  matters  would  get 
on  faster  and  the  money  go  farther.  The  Government  engaged  an  able 
and  experienced  American  engineer  in  order  to  ascertain  what  amount 
of  foundation  there  was  for  this  view.  Aft^r  remaining  two  or  three 
years  in  the  country  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Miller)  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  conditions  of  railway  construction  in  India  differed  entirely 
from  those  in  the  United  States,  and  that  practically  he  had  nothing  to 
object  to  as  regards  Indian  methods  or  designs,  which,  in  fact„  he 
readily  adopted  in  the  works  he  carried  out  in  India. 

STAin)ABD  DIMENSIONS. 

The  following  are  the  standard  dimensions  to  be  observed  on  rail- 
ways in  India.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  fixed  dimensions  given 
in  this  schedule  may  not  be  infringed  under  any  circumstances. 
Where  it  is  proposed  to  execute  any  work  or  to  procure  any  railway 
material  which  will  infringe  these  dimensions,  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  to  be  obtained  before  such  work  is  commenced 
or  order  given. 

I.— StaNDAUD  GAU(}K   (5   FEET  6  INCHES). 
SINGLE   LINK. 

Miuimuui  width  of  formation : 

In  embankment feet. .     20 

In  cutting  (excluding  side  drains) do. . .     18 

DOUBLE  LINE. 

Minimum  width  of  formation : 

In  embankment feet. .  34 

In  cutting  (excluding  side  drains) do. . .  32 

{Standard  distance,  center  to  center,  of  tracks  (out  of  stations; do. . .  14 
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Maxiniam  angle  of  curvature : 

In  ordinary  country  (radias,  1,910  feet) degrees . .      3 

In  diffionlt  country  (radins,  955  feet) do. ..      6 

The  angle  of  curvature  is  taken  as  the  angle  at  the  center  subtended  by 
an  arc  of  100  feet  in  length ;  thus,  the  radius  for  a  1^  curve  is  5,729.578 

feet. 

Minimum  width  of  ballast  at  rail  level feet. .     11 

Minimum  depth  of  ballast  below  sleepers inches. .      8 

Viioimnm  dimensioua  for  timber  cross  sleepers : 

Length .* feet..  9^ 

Breadth inches. .  9 

Depth do...  5 

Minimum  area  in  cross  sections square  inches. .  50 

Minimum  number  of  cross  sleepers  per  mile 1,760 

On  bridges  where  the  cross  sleepers  rest  directly  on  longitudiual  girders 
the  sleepers  are  to  be  spaced  not  more  than  2  feet  6  inches  from  center  to 
center,  and  are  to  be  not  less  than  6  inches  deep,  exclusive  of  any  notching 
which  may  be  required. 

ils : 

Maximum  clearance  of  guard  rail  for  points  and  crossings inches . .  1^ 

3f inimum  clearance  of  guard  rail  for  points  and  crossings do. . .  1} 

Minimum  clearance  of  guard  rail  for  curves  and  level  crossings..  ..'.do. ..  2 

Minimum  depth  of  space  for  wheel  flange  from  rail do. . .  1^ 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINES. 

The  maximum  moving  dimensions  laid  down  for  carriages  and  wagons 
»pp]y  also  to  locomotive  engines, 
ht  on  a  pair  of  wheels: 

[aximum  under  any  circumstances tons. .  15 

faximnm  per  foot  of  diameter. . , do. . .  3. 75 

it  per  foot  run  of  wheel  base:' 

tiximum  for  either  engine  or  tender  separately  in  the  case  of  tender 

ongiiies tons..  3 

iximum  for  tank  engines do. . .  4 

t  per  foot  run  over  buffers : 

xim am  for  engine  and  tender  together  in  the  case  of  tender  engines .  do . . .  1. 625 

ximnm  for  tank  engines do. . .  1. 875 

ross  weight: 

c  i  m  um  for  tender  and  engine  together  in  the  case  of  tender  engines .  do ...  86 

liruuin  for  tank  engines do.. .60 

le  'weightB  g^iven  are  the  maximum  permissible  under  any  circnm- 
r-es  nvith  engine  in  working  order  and  full  load  of  fuel  and  water.  In 
ptional  cases,  engines  of  weights  in  excess  of  the  specification  given 
be  used  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  Government.  Such  special 
iion  mast  be  obtained  before  the  engines  are  ordered,  and  the  applica- 
for  sanction  must  be  accompanied  by  a  diagram  of  the  proposed 
0,  giving  fnll  particulars,  and  by  a  certificate  by  the  Government 
itor  tbat  tbe  bridges  on  the  section  over  which  the  engines  are 
[ed  I/O  Tnrork  are  of  sufficient  strength. 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

wid'tli : 

-i^il  level  to  a  height  of  4  feet  4  inches  above  rail  level feet. .     10 

i   liei^lit  of  4  feet  4  inches  above  rail  level  to  a  height  of  11  feet  6 

58  above  rail  level feet . .     10^ 

hts  to  l>e  taken  with  vehicle  unloaded. 
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Maximum  height  from  rail  level : 

For  unloaded  vehicle  at  center. . . feet. .  13| 

For  nnloaded  vehicle  at  sides do lit 

Loading  gauge  for  goods . 

Maximum  width do 10^^ 

Maximum  height  from  rail  level  at  center do IS^'j 

Maximum  height  from  rail  level  at  sides do U  ,V 

Maximum  gross  weight : 

On  any  pair  of  wheels tons. .  12 

Per  foot  run  oyer  huffers do 1. 2 

The  weights  given  are  the  maximum  permissible  under  any  ciroum> 
stances,  with  the  vehicle  fully  loaded.  The  weight  on  a  pair  of  wheels 
includes  the  weight  of  the  wheels,  axles,  axle  boxes,  and  springs. 

Wheel  base : 

Maximum  rigid  wheel  base  for  passenger  vehicles feet . .  16 

Maximum  wheel  base  for  goods  vehicles do 12 

Wheels  and  axles : 

Standard  wheel  gauge,  or  distance  apart  for  all  wheel  flanges do. . .  5A 

Standard  diameter  on  the  tread  for  new  wheels do. ..  S^t 

Maximum  x^rojection  for  flange  of  worn  tire  below  rail  level inches. .  If 

Maximum  thickness  on  tread  for  tires  for  passenger  stock  when  worn, 

inches 1^ 

Minimum  thickness  on  tread  for  tires  for  goods  stock  when  worn. . .  inch. .  1 

II. — Meter  gauge  (3  feet  3f  inches). 

Any  Infringement  of  meter-gauge  dimensions  must  be  sanctioned  by 
Government  as  heretofore  stated  in  the  case  of  standard-gauge  railways. 

SINGLE   LINE. 

Minimum  width  of  formation : 

In  embankment feet. .       16 

In  cutting  (excluding  side  drains) do. . .       U 

DOUBLE    LINE. 

Minimum  width  of  formation: 

In  embankment do...  28 

In  cutting  (excluding  side  drains) do. . .  26 

Standard  distance,  center  to  center,  of  tracks  out  of  stations do. . .  12 

Maximum  angle  of  curvature : 

In  ordinary  country  (radius,  1,146  feet) degrees. .  5 

In  difficult  country  (radius,  573  feet) do. . .  10 

The  angle  of  curvature  is  taken  as  the  angle  at  the  center  subtended  by 
an  arc  of  1(K)  feet  in  length. 

Ballasts : 

Minimum  width  at  rail  level feet- .  7^ 

Minimum  depth  below  sleepers inchee. .  6 

Minimum  dimensions  for  timber  cross  sleepers : 

Length  feet..  6 

Breadth inches..  7 

Depth do...  4i 

Minimum  area  in  cross  section square  inches. .  36 

Minimum  number  of  cross  sleepers  per  mile 1, 936 

On  bridges  where  the  cross  sleepers  rest  directly  on  longitudinal  girders 
the  sleepers  are  to  be  spaced  not  more  than  1  foot  6  inches  apart,  center 
to  center,  and  are  to  be  not  less  than  5  inches  depth,  exclusive  of  any  notch- 
ing. 
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Sails: 

Maximum  clearance  of  guard  rail  for  points  and  crossings inches. .  1| 

Minimnm  clearance  of  guard  rail  for  points  and  crossings do. . .  If 

Minimum  clearance  of  guard  rail  for  carves  and  level  crossings do. . .  2 

The  maximum  clearance  for  carves  and  level  crossings  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  radius  of  the  curve. 

Minimum  depth  of  space  for  wheel  flange  from  rail  level inches. .        If 

LOCOMOTIVE  KMGIN1&8. 

rf aximum  moving  dimensions : 

The  maximnm  moving  dimensions  laid  down  for  carriages  and  wagons 
apply  also  tolocomotive  engines. 
'^oight  on  a  pair  of  wheels : 

Maximum  under  any  circumstances tons. .  8 

Maximum  per  foot  of  diameter do. . .  2. 67 

eight  per  foot  run  of  wheel  base : 
Maximum  for  either  engine  or  tender  separately  in  case  of  tender  engines, 

tons 2 

Maximum  for  tank  engines tons. .  2. 67 

ight  per  foot  run  over  buffers : 

Maximum  for  engine  and  tender  together  in  case  of  tender  engines,  .do. . .  1. 125 

Maximum  for  tank  engines do...  1.388 

il  gross  weight : 

Maxim  am  for  engine  and  tender  together  in  the  case  of  tender  engines ..  do ...  46 

^faximum  for  tank  engines do. . .82 

The  weights  given  above  are  the  maximum  permissible  under  any  oir- 
um stances,  with  engines  in  working  order  and  full  load  of  fuel  and 
'-ater. 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

inm  width: 

om  rail  level  to  a  height  of  2  feet  9  inches  above  rail  level feet. .      8^ 

om  a  height  of  2  feet  9  inches  above  rail  level  to  a  height  of  10  feet 
ibove  rail  level feet . .      8^ 

"hese  heights  are  to  be  taken  with  the  vehicle  unloaded  and  buffer  oen- 
i  at  maximam  height  of  1  foot  11  inches  from  rail  level, 
lui  height  from  rail  level : 

unloaded  vehicle  at  center feet..     11 

anioaded  vehicle  at  sides do. . .     10 

^au^e  for  goods : 

iniiim  "Width do...      8f 

fmum  heij^ht  from  rail  level  at  center do...     11^^ 

mam  height  from  rail  level  at  sides do. . .     10^ 

1  gross  weight: 

ny  pair  of  wheels tons..      6 

>ot  run  over  buffers do. . .        .8 

■weightB  given  above  are  the  maximum  permissible  under  any  cir- 
ances^  with  vehicle  fully  loaded.  The  weight  on  a  pair  of  wheels 
es  tlie  weight  of  the  wheels,  axles,  axle  boxes,  and  springs. 

um  rig^id.  wheel  base  for  passenger  vehicles feet . .     12 

um  ri^^id  wheel  base  for  goods  vehicles do. ..     10 

floors : 

ito  liei|^lit  above  rail  level  for  floor  of  any  vehicle,  anioaded  (with 

;  4-iTich  -^^heels) feet..      8 
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Height  for  floors — Continued. 

Minimum  height  above  rail  level  for  floor  of  passenger  vehlclei  fuUy  loaded 

(with  2-foot  wheels) feet..        2^ 

Minimum  height  above  rail  level  for  floor  of  goods  vehicle,  fully  loaded 
(with  2-foot  wheels) feet..        2.^ 

Wheels  and  axles : 

Standard  wheel  gauge,  or  distance  apart,  for  all  wheel  flanges do. . .   3. 066 

Standard  diameter  on  the  tread  for  new  wheels do . . .         2J 

Maximum  projection  for  flange  of  worn  tire  below  rail  level inches . .  1^ 

Minimum  thickness  on  tread  for  tires  for  passenger  stock  when  worn . .  do 1 

Minimum  thickness  on  tread  for  tires  for  goods  stock  when  worn do ^ 

The  State  lines  on  the  standard  gaage  were  laid  at  first  with  60- 
poand  rails,  which  increased  to  70  pounds,  and  will  shortly  be  85  pounds, 
to  the  yard,  as  the  standard,  with  100-pound  rails  for  heavy  inclines  on 
which  engines  of  exceptional  character  are  required.  In  every  case 
the  lines  have  been  unusually  well  ballasted,  an  essential  condition  in 
a  country  where  the  heavy  rainfall  is  confined  to  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year,  and  where  timber  would  be  otherwise  exposed  to  rapid  destruc- 
tion by  white  ants.  Special  care  has  been  taken  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  masonry. 

The  lines  are  worked  on  the  ^Hine-clear"  system.  The  station  mas- 
ter at  A  can  not  start  a  train  to  B  until  the  station  master  at  the  latter 
has  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  a  telegram  asking  if  the  line  is  clear. 
On  receipt  of  this  message  the  fact  is  written  on  a  form  and  handed  to 
the  driver  of  the  train  to  be  dispatched.  European  or  Eurasian  (half* 
breed)  drivers  are  generally  employed,  but  on  freight  and  mixed  trains 
natives — mostly  Mussulmans  and  Parsees — are  now  largely  employed 
in  this  capacity.  They  are  found  to  be  perfectly  competent,  within  a 
certain  range,  and  while  steady  and  sober  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
the  European  or  Eurasian,  their  pay  need  not  be  more  than  half  of 
what  is  necessary  for  the  European.  Their  weakness  lies  in  an  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  English,  and  esx)ecially  in  want  of  ^^head"  and 
judgment  in  positions  of  difficulty. 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  Indian  railways  was 
established  shortly  after  the  appointment  of  a  director-general  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  conferences  of  railway  officials  delegated  from  both 
State  and  guaranteed  railways.  It  was  desirable  that  methods  whirh 
had  been  adopted  on  State  lines  should  be  discussed  and  reviewed 
before  a  tribunal  of  experts,  and,  above  all,  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  approach  to  uniformity  of  system  in  all  essential  points  should  \x* 
aimed  at  on  aU  railways.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  1880  and  was 
eminently  successful.  A  code  of  general  rules  was  agreed  to  for  the 
working  of  all  lines,  agreements  were  come  to  as  to  the  interchange  of 
rolling  stock,  etc.,  proposals  were  discussed  for  the  adoption  of  uniform 
classification  of  goods,  and  rules  were  agreed  to  for  the  preparation  of 
half-yearly  statistics.  This  latter  point  has  been  a  salient  and  unique 
feature  in  Indian  railways,  and  their  value  has  been  amply  recognized 
both  by  the  railway  officials  and  the  general  public. 
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In  1889,  the  Governmeut  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  taking 
steps  toward  assimilating  the  practice  of  the  different  railways  in  the 
construction  of  their  rolling  stock.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
annual  assembly  of  a  committee  of  locomotive  and  carriage  superin- 
tendents at  which  representatives  would  be  found  from  all  the  principal 
lines,  including  those  of  the  State.  The  functions  of  this  committee, 
which  was  to  meet  at  some  large  raUway  center  (varying  each  year), 
were  defined  as  follows,  viz: 

That  it  ahonld  deal  with  all  matten  relating  to  the  mechanical  improyemeut  of 
locomotive  and  carriage  stock,  and  the  design,  oonatrnction,  runninii:,  and  repair  of 
the  same ;  to  determine  what  standards  should  be  adopted,  to  arrange  for  such  experi- 
ments as  may  appear  desirable;  to  publish  papers  of  professional  interest  and  gener- 
illy ;  to  consider  and  report  upon  all  technical,  administrative,  or  financial  questions 
3onnected  with  rolling  stock,  workshops,  station  machinery,  etc.,  which  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  members  themselves  or  by  the  Government  of  India. 

The  decisions  of  the  committee  are  determined  by  the  vote«  of  the 
nembers,  the  voting  power  of  each  being  regulated  by  the  number  of 
ixles  in  his  charge.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  all  the  decisions 
}f  the  committee  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  agents,  boards  of 
lirectors,  or  other  authorities  for  individual  railroads,  and  of  the  Gk>v- 
irnment  of  India  in  all  cases.  The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
aeetings,  cost  of  models,  etc.,  is  met  by  contributions  from  each  line 
epreseuted,  in  proportion  to  its  mean  open  mileage  for  the  year.  The 
esalts  of  the  meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  most  useful  in 
iding  the  general  acceptance  of  uniform  patterns  for  rolling  stock,  etc. 

GSNEBAL  STATISTICS. 

Length  of  lines. — ^The  total  length  of  raOway  open  on  the  31st  of 
larch,  1894,  was  as  follows: 


Lines. 


ato  lines  worked  by  oompuiies ....••• 

ate  lines  worked  by  the  State 

noH  worked  by  ^aaranteed  eompanjea 

misted  oompajues 

ues  owi:ied  by  natiye  stated  and  worked  by  oorapaniea. . . . . 
neH  owned  by  native  states  and  worked  by  State  railway 

i^ency  - 

tieH  owned  and  worked  by  native  states 

rei^n  lines  (French  and  Fortngneee) 


Total 


Standard 
gange. 


JfOst. 

8,87( 

2. 
188 
402| 

124 


Meter    |  Special 
gangs.   ,    gange. 


MiUt. 
5,1 


744* 
58} 


10,506|,      7,637 


JTOm. 


28 


51 

7H 

22^ 
M 


267 


TotaL 


18,500 
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Expenditure. — ^The  total  expenditure  on  Indian  railways  up  to  Decern 
ber  31, 1893,  including  lines  under  construction  and  survey,  amounted 
to  2,491,296,103  ^  rupees  ($1,212,386,248). 

The  gross  earnings  on  all  railways  per  mean  mile  worked  per  week 
were  254.38  rupees  ($123.79)  in  1892-93,  as  against  252.71  rupees 
($123.37)  in  1891-92. 

The  net  earnings  derived  on  open  lines  from  all  railways  in  1892-93 
gave  a  return  per  annum  on  total  capital  outlay  of  5.46  i>er  cent. 

The  number  and  value  of  locomotives  owned  by  the  various  lines  of 
India  are  as  follows:  Standard  gauge,  2,616  locomotives,  valued  at 
61,790,404  rupees  ($30,070,300) ;  meter  gauge,  1,294  locomotives,  valued 
at  24,560,577  rupees  ($11,951,305).  The  total  value  of  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  Indian  railways  is  30,061,545  rupees  ($14,629,451). 

Government  fixes  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  for  freight,  within 
which  limits  the  roads  are  allowed  to  charge  according  to  their  discre- 
tion. From  this,  however,  are  excepted  freight  rates  on  food,  grains, 
and  coal;  on  these  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  fix  freight 
charges. 

Goods  shipped  by  freight  on  Indian  railways  are  divided  into  five 
classes.  The  following  table  shows  the  rate  charged  for  each  class 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  also  the  fare  for  the  first  and  fourth  classes  of 
passengers  x)er  mile  on  the  principal  railways: 


1  In  the  table  showing  the  annual  expenditures  on  Indian  railways,  the  consul* 
general  converted  Indian  currency  into  pounds  sterling,  estimating  the  rupee  at 
48.66^  cents,  or  ten  to  the  pound.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  converting  the  mpee 
has  adhered  to  this  valuation,  the  period  of  expenditures  oovering  the  twenty-three 
years  ending  December  31,  1893,  although,  on  account  of  the  recent  depreoiatioD  in 
the  price  of  silver,  the  rupee  was  valued  by  the  United  States  Treasnry  Depart- 
ment oil  January  1,  1895,  at  only  21.6  cents. 
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Passenger  fares  and  freight  rates  per  ton  per  mile  on  Indian  roads. 


Baflway. 


PaMenger 
fare  per  mile. 


First 
claas. 


Goods  rates  per  ton  per  mile. 


Fourth 
class 


(knts. 

I 

Eastlndian '  13.«8 

I 

1 
Bengal-Nagpur |  13.88 

Indian  Midland |    9.12 

1 
I 

Northwestern 9.12 

Ondh  and  Bohilkhnnd '    9. 12 

I 

I 
Grreat  Indian  Peninsula 9. 12 

kfadras 9.12 

3engal  and  IS'orth  western 13. 68 

l^jpntana-Malwa 11.40 


(  2.a 
<  to 
(  2.2i 


ionthem  Mahratta 

OQth  Indian 

(Turmah 


9.12 

9.12 

11.40 


Special  class. 
^«    CO-- 


1.52 
03 


Genu. '  CfenU. 
2.47 
1.90  l<    to 
6.89 
2.30 

to 
3.80 
2.07 

to 
6.89 
2.50 

to 
5.17 
1.90 

to 
2.28 
2.58 

to 
6.13 
3.06 

to 
6.54 


28  ' 
1.52  I 
to 
1.00 

3.04 


1.90 


(  1.14 

I    to 
(  1.90 


I 


First  I  Second  I  Third 


class,  i  class. 


1.52 

1.52 

to 
1.71 
1.52 

to 
1.90 
L52 

2.28 


(  4.13 

<  to 
(  5.17 

2.07 

to 

7.14 

2.28 

to 

4.62 

6.37 

(  3.06 

<  to 
(4.13 


Cents, 
2.07 

to 
3.40 
2.07 

to 
6.89 
2.07 

to 

6.89 
2.07 

to 
6.89 
3.46 

to 
6.89 
3.43 

to 
3.92 
2.30 

to 
8.26 

3.49 

2.07 
to 
4.13 
3.45 
to 
6.89 
6.47 


V- 


03 


Cents. 
89 


I  6.J 


6.89 
6.89 
6.89 

6.89 

6.89 

to 

8.26 


\^ 


89 


6.89 

7.14 

6.89 
6.89 
7.03 


Cents. 
10.34 

10.34 

10.34 

10.84 

10.34 

10.34 

to 

10.72 

10.84 

10.34 

10.34 

10.34 
10.34 
10.34 


class. 


Cents. 
3.79 

13.70 

13.79 

13.79 

18.79 


S  15. 


32 


13.79 

13.79 

14.49 

13.79 
13.79 
13.79 


Fourth 
class. 


CenU. 
17.24 

17.24 

17.24 

17.24 

17.24 

(  19.15 
<      to 
(  21.45 

18.89 

17.24 

18.19 

17.24 
17.24 
17.24 


Fifth 
class. 


CenU. 
20.69 

20.69 

20.69 

20.69 

20.60 

26.05 

to 
30.65 

27.58 

20.69 

20.69 

20.60 
20.69 
20.82 


To  give  the  entire  classification  of  goods  would  swell  this  report 
nduly.    The  following  articles  are  given,  with  the  number  of  the  class 
>  which  they  belong:  Eaw  cotton,  pressed,  2;  raw  cotton,  loose,  4 
lellac,  2^  timber,  2;  iron  castings,  2;  brass  castings,  3;   kutch,  1 
1  cake,  1;  cheese,  3;  chemicals,  2;  hemp,  flax,  jute,  etc.,  1;  copper,  2 
>rdage,  2;  dye  woods,  2;  imported  flour,  2;  glass  in  panes,  3;  goat  and 
leep  skins,  1;  gutta  percha,  3;  hardware,  3;  human  ashes,  5;  idols, 

hides,  1;  indigo,  3;  kerosene  oil,  2;  piece  goods,  2;  tea,  2. 
The  total  expenditure  on  State  railway  stores  contracted  for  in  Eng- 
tid  through  the  agency  of  the  Indian  office  during  the  calendar  year 
03  was  as  follows: 


Aocoont  of  expenditure 


a  bridffe  'vrork 

rineerir  plant 

rkabop  machinery 

tnanent  vraj 

omotive  and  rolline  stock 
ion  materials  and  fencing 
Is  and  stores 

Total 


£109, 906 

34,172 

6,142 

324, 336 

185.093 

26,199 

91. 371 


Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


$534,858 
166,298 
29,890 
1,578,381 
900,756 
127,497 
444,657 


777. 219 


3, 782, 336 
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Stores  purchased  in  Calcutta  aud  Bombay  amounted  to  265,234 
rupees  1  ($129,076). 

The  East  Indian  Railway. — This  is  a  State  line  worked  by  a  company. 
It  has  1,818  miles  of  track,  standard  gauge,  475  miles  being  double 
track.  It  extends  from  Calcutta  to  Kalka,  touching  Allahabad,  Gawn- 
por'e,  and  Delhi.  At  Assensol  it  connects  with  the  Bengal-Kag'pnr 
road ;  at  Jubbulpore,  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula.  The  trains 
have  vacuum  brakes  and  are  lighted  with  gas. 

The  Bengal'Nagpur  Railway. — This  is  a  State  line  worked  by  a  com- 
pany; system  works  8G0  miles  of  road.  It  extends  from  Assensol,  on 
the  East  Indian  road,  to  Nagpur,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  with  a 
branch  from  Bilaspur  to  Katui.  It  is  a  single-track  road,  standard 
gauge. 

The  Indian  Midland  Railway. — This  is  a  State  line  worked  by  a  com- 
pany; has  680  miles  of  road,  single  track,  standard  gauge.  The  center 
of  this  system  is  Jhausi.  From  here  it  sends  out  branches  to  Agra, 
where  it  joins  the  East  Indian  and  the  RajpntanaMalwa  systems^  to 
Oawni>ore,  where  it  touches  the  East  Indian  again;  to  Manickpur, 
where  it  connects  with  the  East  Indian,  and  to  Itarsi,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula. 

T?ie  Northwestern  Railway. — This  is  a  State  line  worked  by  the  State; 
it  comprises  2,450  miles.  It  is  standard  gauge  and  has  41  miles  of 
double  track.  It  extends  from  Kurrachee  to  Quetta,  Peshawur,  Lahore, 
and  Delhi.  It  has  a  branch  to  Jammu,  in  Kashmir.  At  Ferozepore^  it 
connects  with  the  Rewaree-Ferozepore  road;  at  Umballa,with  the  Bast 
Indian,  and  at  Sharanpore  with  the  Oudh  and  Eohilkhund  road. 

The  Oudh  and  Rohilkhund  road. — This  is  a  State  line  worked  by  the 
State.  It  is  standard  gauge,  single  track,  702  miles  in  length.  It 
extends  from  Sharanpore  to  Benares,  on  the  East  Indian  road. 

The  Oreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. — This  line  is  worked  by  agaiur- 
anteed  company;  the  system  runs  over  1,490  miles,  of  which  461  miles 
are  double  track.  It  is  standard  gauge.  Bombay  is  the  center  of 
the  system.  It  has  a  branch  running  northeast  which  connects  with 
the  East  Indian  at  Jubbulpore.  To  the  south  it  extends  to  Baichur, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Madras  Railway.  A  branch  connects  with 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  at  Nagpur.  At  Poona  and  at  Hotgi  it  connects 
with  the  Southern  Mahratta;  at  Wadi  it  connects  with  the  Nizauis 
Railway. 

The  Madrons  Railway. — This  line  is  worked  by  a  guaranteed  company; 
it  is  standard  gauge.  It  runs  over  839  miles,  of  which  42  miles  are 
double  track.     It  runs  from  Madras,  on  the  East  Coast,  across  the 

Peninsula  to  Calicut,  on  the  West  Coast.    It  has  a  branch  north  to 
Raichur,  where  it  connects  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula. 

^  The  rupee  is  supposed  to  he  equivalent  to  2  Bhilliugs,  or  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
steiling.  Rx  is  10  rupees,  or,  conventionally,  a  pound  sterling.  The  pice  is  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-second  part  of  a  rupee. 
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The  Bengal  and  Northwestern  Railway. — This  is  a  State  line  worked 
by  a  company.  It  is  a  meter-gaage  road  (39.37  inches).  The  system 
comprises  756  miles^  single  track.  It  rans  irom  Semaria  Ghat  to 
Narainganj,  with  branches  to  Ehanwa  and  Bettiah.  It  connects  with 
the  East  Indian  Bailway  and  the  Eastern  Bengal  Eailway. 

The  Rajputana-Malica  Railway. — This  is  a  meter-gaage  line.  It  is  a 
State  line  worked  by  a  company.  The  system  has  1,674  miles,  single 
track.  It  extends  from  Ahmedabad  to  Agra,  where  it  connects  with 
the  East  Indian.  A  branch  taps  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  road  at 
Kbandwa. 

The  Southern  Mahratta  Railway, — This  is  a  meter-gauge  State  line 
worked  by  a  company.  It  has  1,512  miles,  single  track.  It  extends 
from  Poena,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  road,  near  Bombay,  to  the 
Portagnese  territory  of  Goa;  thence  to  Bezwada.  near  the  East  Coast, 
crossing  the  Madras  Railway  at  Guntakal. 

TJhe  South  Indian  Railway. — This  in  a  meter-gauge  State  line  worked 
by  a  company.  It  has  1,050  miles  single  track.  It  runs  from  Tuticorin, 
in  the  extreme  south  of  India,  to  Madras  and  to  Keltore,  on  the  Gulf 
of  IBengal,  and  to  Dharnavarani,  where  it  connects  with  the  Southern 
Msbhratta. 

The  Burmah  State  Railway. — This  is  a  State  line,  meter  gauge,  worked 
by  the  State  It  has  725  miles  of  road,  of  which  9  miles  are  double 
track.  It  runs  from  Ban  goon  to  Wintho,  passing  by  Mandalay.  There 
is  a  branch  to  Prome.    The  other  Indian  lines  are  short. 

INDIAN  RAILWAYS  ACT. 

Inspectors. — ^There  are  certain  provisions  in  the  Indian  railways  act 
'which  applies  to  all  railways  in  India  or  Burmah)  which  may  be  of 
nterest.  The  act  provides  that  the  governor-general  in  council  may 
ippoint  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  railways.  Each  inspector,  in 
)rder  to  perform  his  duties,  shall  have  the  following  powers:  (1)  To 
5nter  ai>on  and  inspect  any  railway  or  any  rolling  stock  used  thereon; 
2)  by  an  order,  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  addressed  to  the  railway 
dministration,  to  require  the  attendance  before  him  of  any  railway 
ervant,  and  to  require  answers  or  returns  to  such  inquiries  as  he  thinks 
t  to  make  from  such  railway  servant  or  from  the  railway  administra- 
ion;  (3)  to  require  the  production  of  any  book  or  document  belonging 
3  or  in  the  possession  or  control  of  any  railway  administration  (except 
communication  between  a  railway  company  and  its  legal  advisers) 
bich  it  appears  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  inspect. 
The  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  to  see  that  the  line,  rolling  stock, 
uildings,  etc.,  are  in  conformity  to  the  law  as  provided. 
For  the  purpose  of  sui>ervising  and  regulating  traffic,  the  govemor- 
^-neral  in  council  shall,  as  occasion  may  requive,  appoint  a  commission 
)nsi8tingof  a  judge  of  the  high  court  and  two  lay  commissioners,  one 
*  tbem  at  least  being  of  experience  in  railway  business.    In  hearing 
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any  ease  referred  ta  them  the  commissioDers  shall  have  all  the 
which  may  be  exercised  in  the  hearing  of  an  original  civil  suit  by  the 
high  coarty  and  the  final  order  in  the  case  shall  be  by  way  jf  injunction 
and  not  otherwise. 

An  appeal  sliall  not  lie  from  any  order  of  the  commissioners  upon  any 
question  of  fact  on  which  two  of  the  commissioners  are  agreed.  Sub- 
ject to  this  provision,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  high  conrt.  The  appeal 
mnst  be  presented  within  six  months.  Notwithstanding  the  appeal,  the 
order  of  the  commissioners  shall  continue  in  force  until  it  is  reversed  or 
varied  by  order  of  the  high  court.  When  it  has  been  proven  that  an 
order  of  the  court  has  not  been  obeyed,  the  court  may  order  the  party 
so  disobeying  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  10  rnpees  ($4,866)  for  every 
day  during  which  the  injunction  is  disobeyed.  An  order  of  the  commis- 
sioners shall  be  final  except  in  certain  cases  provided  for  in  the  act. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  a  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  the  members 
of  this  commission  has  not  yet  arisen,  the  powers  of  the  director- 
general  of  railways,  the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  annual 
conferences  of  railway  men  having  sufficed  to  settle  all  disputes  which 
have  arisen  so  far. 

Traffic  facilities. — Every  railway  administration  shall,  according  to 
its  i)owers,  afibrd  all  reasonable  facilities  for  the  receiving,  forwarding, 
and  delivery  of  traffic  npon  and  from  the  several  railways  belonging  to 
or  worked  by  it,  and  for  the  return  of  rolling  stock.  A  railway  admin- 
istration shall  not  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage  to  or  in  favor  of  any  particular  i)erson  or  railway  admin- 
istration or  any  particular  description  of  traffic  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever, or  subject  any  particular  person  or  railway  administration  or  any 
particular  description  of  traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  A  railway  administration 
working  railways  which  form  part  of  a  continuous  line  of  railway  com- 
munication, or  having  its  terminus  or  station  within  1  mile  of  the  termi- 
nus or  station  of  another  railway,  shall  afibrd  all  due  and  reasonable 
facilities  for  the  receiving  and  forwarding  by  one  of  such  railways  of 
all  the  traffic  arriving  by  the  other  at  such  terminus  or  station  without 
unreasonable  delay  and  without  any  such  preference,  or  advantage,  or 
prejudice,  or  disadvantage  as  aforesaid,  and  so  that  no  obstruction  may 
be  offered  to  the  public  using  such  railways  as  a  continuous  line  of 
communication,  and  so  tliat  all  reasonable  accommodation  may,  by 
means  of  such  railways,  be  at  all  times  afibrded  to  the  public  in  that 
behalf.  The  act  goes  on  to  prescribe  that  due'  notice  shall  be  given 
by  the  railway  administration  requiring  the  traffic  to  be  forwarded,  and 
to  provide  for  the  apx)ortionment  between  the  railways  of  the  total  of 
freight  paid. 

Whenever  it  is  shown  that  a  railway  charges  one  trader  or  class  of 
traders,  or  the  traders  in  any  local  area,  lower  rates  for  the  same  or 
similar  freight,  or  lower  rates  for  the  same  or  similar  services,  than  it 
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charges  to  other  classes  of  traders,  or  to  the  traders  in  another  local 
areH;  tlie  burden  of  proving  that  such  lower  charge  does  not  amount 
toa>n  undue  preference  shall  lie  on  the  railway.  A  railway  may  charge 
easonable  terminals;  in  case  of  dispute  the  commissioners  are  to 
lecide  what  are  reasonable  terminals.  In  deciding  the  question  or  dis- 
ute  the  commissioners  shall  have  regard  only  to  the  expenditure  rea- 
;nably  necessary  to  provide  the  accommodation  in  respect  of  which  the 
rminals  are  charged,  irrespective  of  the  outlay  which  may  have  been 
tnally  incurred  by  the  railway  in  providing  that  accommodation. 
At  every  station  at  which  a  railway  company  quotes  a  rate  to  any 
ler  station  for  the  carriage  of  traffic,  other  than  passengers'  bag- 
^e,  the  railway  servant  appointed  by  the  company  to  quote  the  rat« 
iUj  at  the  request  of  any  person,  show  to  him  at  all  reasonable  hours, 
!  without  payment  of  any  fee,  the  rate  books  or  other  documents  in 
eh  the  rate  is  authorized  by  the  company  or  companies  concerned, 
liere  any  charge  is  made  by  and  paid  to  a  railway  company  in 
ect  of  the  carriage  of  goods  over  its  railway,  the  company  shall,  on 
ippJioatiou  of  the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose  account  the  charge 
>een  paid,  render  to  the  applicant  an  a(;count  showing  how  much  of 
harge  comes  under  each  of  the  following  heads,  namely:  The  oar- 
of  the  goods  on  the  railway,  terminals,  demurrage  and  collection, 
^ring,  and  other  expenses,  but  without  particularizing  the  several 
of  which  the  charge  under  each  head  consists.  Every  railway 
i.stration  shall,  in  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Government, 
e  half  yearly,  or  at  such  intervals  as  the  Government  may  pre- 
such  returns  of  its  capital  and  revenue  transactions  and  of  its 
as  the  Government  may  require,  and  shall  forward  a  copy  of 
turns  to  the  Government  as  it  may  direct, 
irilway  administration  is  allowed  to  charge  a  greater  sum  for  a 
n  for  a  longer  haul  over  the  same  line,  though,  under  certain 
ns,  an  equal  sum  may  be  charged  for  a  shorter  and  for  a  longer 
Q  advisability  of  such  extra  rate  per  mile  having  been  shown 
ttivsfaction  of  the  director-general  of  railways, 
rars  rarely  arise.  When  they  do,  the  matter  is  at  once  taken 
by  the  G-ovemment  and  settled  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
»ablic. 

GOVERNMENT    OWNERSHIP. 

je  bat  a  few  years  before  all  the  railways  will  be  in  the  hands 

•veriiment,  according  to  the  provisions  of  their  charters. 

actions  to  the  ownership  of  railways  by  the  Government,  as 

din  India,  seem  to  be  the  very  deliberate  speed  at  which  the 

increased,  the  slowness  of  the  service,  and  a  more  expensive 

ng-  Tv-ork:  which  naturally  attends  the  action  of  Government 

d  i^rliicli.  is  quite  noticeable  when  compared  with  the  energy 

f  corporation  officials,  driven  by  competition  and  the  clamor 

ders   for  more  and  larger  dividends.    On  the  other  hand. 
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there  are  many  recommendatioDS  in  favor  of  the  system  and  very  great 
benefits  apparent  in  it.  First  and  foremost,  railways  are  not  built 
unless  they  are  needed  and  the  tributary  country  can  support  them 
without  suffering.  No  parallel  lines  are  built  or  commenced  for  stock- 
jobbing purposes.  * 

Stock  is  not  watered  to  rob  the  public  by  concealing  the  amount  of 
interest  earned  on  capital  invested,  and  bonds  are  not  issued  to  destroy 
the  capital  of  stockholders.  The  capital  stock  can  only  be  increased  or 
bonds  placed  on  the  road  to  make  improvements  which  the  Government 
officials  have  decided  to  be  necessary.  The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  or 
other  indebtedness  are  accounted  for  and  the  transaction  is  published 
in  the  report  of  the  director-general,  where  it  is  open  and  available  to 
the  general  public.  The  railways  are  looked  upon  as  public  works, 
built  for  the  public  benefit  by  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
They  are  intended  to  be  so  used,  and  any  increase  of  revenue  arising 
from  increased  traffic  or  greater  economy  in  working  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public  in  the  reduction  of  rates,  in  an  increase  of  mileage,  or  in 
an  improved  service.  A  reasonable  interest  on  their  investment  is  held 
to  be  a  just  compensation  for  the  shareholders,  who  are  absolutely  pre- 
vented from  increasing  their  profits  by  fictitiously  increasing  their 
capital  interest  by  watering  the  stock  or  by  making  themselves  gifts  of 
bonds  for  which  no  money  has  been  paid.  This  result  is  obtained,  fi.r8t, 
by  the  very  high  standard  which  characterizes  the  official  conduct  of 
the  civil-service  officials  who  govern  India,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by 
the  enforced  publicity  which  attends  every  act  of  the  railway  officials, 
through  the  very  full  and  frequent  reports  of  ail  their  transactions 
which  they  have  to  furnish,  and  which  are  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment, after  having  been  put  in  such  plain  and  practical  shape  that  a 
person  with  the  least  amount  of  technical  knowledge  can  understand 
them. 
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OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Calcutta  has  connections  in  all  directions  by  steamship  lines.  The 
principal  companies  are  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  Anchor  Line,  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes, 
the  Indo-China  and  Apcar  lines,  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation^ 
the  Clan  Line,  etc. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line. — ^This  line  has  fortnightly  sailings  from 
Calcutta  to  London,  via  Colombo,  Aden,  Port  Said,  Marseilles,  and 
Plymouth.    At  Colombo  connection  is  made  with  their  ships  for  China 
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md  the  Bast  generally.  First-class  fara  to  London,  750  rupees  ($365).^ 
^Iie  ships  are  about  4,000  tons. 

Clan  Jvtn^.— This  line  runs  a  fortnightly  service  between  Calcutta 
Dd  London,  via  Madras,  Colombo,  Suez,  and  Malta.  Ships  about  4,000 
)ns  burden.  First-class  fare  to  Loudon,  600  rupees  (9292). 
Messagerids  Maritimes, — A  ship  of  this  line  is  run  once  a  month 
t\Feen  Oalcatta  and  Colombo.  At  the  latt-er  port  connection  is  made 
th  the  ships  of  the  main  line  between  Marseilles  and  China.  First- 
ss  fare  to  Marseilles,  700  rupees  ($341). 

inchor  Line,—T)m  line  has  a  fortnightly  service  between  Calcutta, 
idon,  and  Glasgow,  and  connects  at  Glasgow  with  ships  of  its  own 
nng  for  New  York.  When  trade  j  ustifies  it,  a  ship  is  frequently  sent 
ct  to  some  port  in  the  United  States.  The  ships  run  from  3,000  to 
')  W)Ds.  First-class  fare  to  London,  600  rupees  ($292). 
u'atic  Steam  Navigation  Company. — This  company  runs  a  weekly 
to  Burmah,  a  fortnightly  line  to  coast  ports  and  Bombay,  and  has 
ular  mail  survice  to  the  Andaman  Islands,  calling  at  Madras  and 
oon,  every  six  weeks.  First-class  fare  to  Bangoon,  76  rupees 
iO)'f  via  Andamans,  104  rupees  ($48.66). 

ti^h  India  Steam  Navigation  Company. — This  company  sends  a  ship 
tvro  weeks  to  Madras,  Colombo,  Aden,  Suez,  Naples,  Plymouth, 
)ndon;  to  Australian  ports  every  six  weeks;  to  Mauritius,  with 
iipment  to  Katal  and  Cape  colonies,  every  four  weeks.  Pirst- 
ire  to  London,  625  rupees  ($304) ;  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  400 
f$195). 

i'ne  of  steamers. — Regular  fortnightly  service,  Calcutta  to  Lon- 
,  Colombo,  Perim,  Port  Said,  Suez,  and  Malta.  Only  first-class 
ers  carried.     Fare,  600  rupees  ($292). 

7hina  and  Apoar  lines. — Calcutta  to  Hongkong,  sailing  every 
rst-class  fare,  250  rupees  ($122). 


on  is  a^^ain  called  to  the  fact  that  rupees  are  converted  into  doUars  at  the 
>65  cents  per  rupee,  as  was  done  by  the  consul-general  in  the  first  part  of 
;  while  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  valued  the  rupee  on 
1895,  at  21.6  cents. 
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Freights,  of  course,  vary  with  supply  and  demand;  at  present  they 
are  to  different  points  as  follows: 


Glaaa  of  goods. 


Su^r 

Saltpeter 

W^heat 

Rice 

Linseed 

Bape  seed 

Poppy  and  teel  seeds. 

Cutcb  in  boxes 

Jnte 

Tobacoo 

Cotton 

Safflower 

Hides 

Tea 

Shellac  and  lac  dye. . . 

Indigo 

Silk 

Castor  oil 

Turmeric 

Gannies 


Unit. 


20  hundredi^eight 


.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


5  barrels  of  52  cnbic  feet. 

do 

SOcnbiofeet 

5  barrels  of  &0  cubic  feet. 

U  hundredweight 

50  cubic  feet 

do 

do 

10  hundredweight 

20  hundredweight 

16  hundredweight 


To  London. 


Yia  Canal.  ,  Via  Cape. 


To  Liverpool. 


Via  Canal.     Via  Cape. 


Nominal . . 
....  do  . . . . 
. . .  do  . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

....do.... 
....do..-. 

do 

do 

do 

' do 

12. 16  $7. 30 

0.13  ]  Nominal.. 

7.30    do 

18.25   do 

9.73    do 


$3.04 
3.04 
3.65 
3.65 
4.25 
5.47 
6.08 
7.30 
5.47 
5.47 
5.47 


7.30 
6.68 
6.68 


.do 

.do 

do 


$4.27 
4.27 
4.27 
4.27 
4.86 

Nominal.. 

do.... 

do 

5.47 

Nominal . . 
6.UH 
6.06 
6.08 
6.08 
6.08 
6.08 
6.08 
7.90 

Nominal.. 
7.30 


Nominal 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
•  Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


To  Boston, — Saltpeter^  nominal;  seeds  and  indigo, $6  per  ton. 

To  Australia. — Gnnuies,  $6.08  per  ton. 

To  Bombay, — ^Dead  weight,  $4.38  per  ton ;  measurement  goods,  $9.73  per  ton. 

To  Colombo  and  Galle, — Rice  and  grain,  $2.43  per  bag;  measarement  goods,  $7.30 
per ton. 

To  Mauritius, — Rice,  grain,  etc.,  $2.43  per  bag. 

To  Port  Natal. ^Rice  and  grain,  $11.15  per  ton. 

To  the  Clyde. — Jnte,  $6.52  per  ton. 

To  Hamburg, — Dead  weight,  $6.52  per  ton;  linseed  and  measurement,  $7  per  ton. 

Marseilles  and  Genoa. — Measarement  and  seed,  dead  weight,  $6.52  per  ton ;  light 
freight,  $10.33  to  $12.17  per  ton ;  poppy  seed,  $7.90  per  ton. 

West  Indies, — Rice  and  other  grain,  $8.56  per  ton. 

Sailing  vessels  are  now  chartering  at  about  $5  per  ton  for  United 
States  ports,  a  great  increase  over  a  few  months  ago. 

Van  Leer  Polk, 

GonsulrOeneraL 

Calci  TTA,  November  J29,  1894. 


WESTERN    INDIA— BOMBAY. 


OCEAN  LINES. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company. — The  following  are  the  ter- 
minal points,  taking  Bombay  as  the  central  point:  Bagdad,  Zanzibar 
(African  coast),  Mauritius,  London,  Sydney,  ana  Melbourne. 

The  main  points  touched  on  the  Bombay-London  rout^e  are  Aden, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Malta  or  Naples,  and  Gibraltar;  on  the  Bombay-Ba|: 
dad  line,  Kurrachee,  Muscat,  Bushire,  Bassourah,  and  Bagdad;  on  tlie 
Bombay-Zanzibar  line,  Aden,  Lamu,  and  Mombasa  (African  coast),  aud 
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Zanzibar;  on  the  Bombay- Australian  line,  Colombo,  Calcutta,  Singa- 
pore, Batavia,  Bnshank,  ^ew  Castle,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Ade- 
laide.   Steamers  run  direct  from  Bombay  to  Mauritius  Island. 

The  following  x>oints  on  the  Indian  coast  are  touched  by  the  com- 
pany's coasting  steamers:  Bombay  northward  to  Eurrachee;  south- 
ward to  Mangolore,  Tellicherry,  Calicut,  Cochin,  Alleppey,  Tuticorin, 
Colombo  (north  or  east  coast),  Galle,  Trincomalee,  Kegapatam,  Pondi- 
cherry,  Madras,  Coconada,  Bimlipatam,  Gopaulpore,  Flasepoint,  and 
Calcutta. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  is  about  36,000  miles,  and  its  general 
condition  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

This  company  has  one  hundred  vessels,  ranging  from  244  to  5,450 
gross  tons.  The  nominal  horsepower  ranges  from  90  to  700,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  steamer. 

Frequency  of  communication :  Bombay  to  Madras,  Calcutta,  Ban- 
goon,  etc.,  weekly  (at  Calcutta  connect  with  steamer  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  service  monthly;  at  Madras  connect 
with  steamers  for  Penang,  Singapore,  etc.,  every  two  weeks);  Bom- 
bay to  Kurrachee,  three  steamers  per  week  nine  months  of  the  year, 
two  steamers  per  week  for  three  months;  Bombay  to  x)oints  on  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  coast,  Persian  Oulf,  weekly;  Bombay  to  Zanzibar, 
monthly;  Bombay  to  Mauritius,  monthly;  Bombay  to  London,  via 
Kurrachee  and  Aden,  every  week. 

Anchor  Line. — Terminal  points,  Bombay  and  Liverpool;  intermediate 
points  touched,  Aden,  Ismailia,  Port  Said,  and  Gibraltar.  Goods  and 
passengers  for  the  United  States  are  transshipped  at  Liverpool  or 
Gibraltar.  Length  of  line,  about  10,000  miles.  Condition  of  the  line. 
very  good,  nearly  all  the  steamers  being  newly  built.  The  fleet  consists 
of  seventeen  steamers,  ranging  from  3,000  to  4,500  tons,  and  the  nomi- 
nal horsepower  is  1,350  to  3,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  steamer. 
Communication,  fortnightly. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, — This  company 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  traffic  between  Bombay  and  England 
and  between  Bombay  and  China.  The  termini  are  London,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  The  main  points  touched  from 
Bombay  to  London  are  Aden,  Suez,  Ismailia,  Port  Said,  Brindisi,  Malta, 
and  Gibraltar.  In  the  East  the  main  points  touched  are  Colombo, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Hongong,  Shanghai,  Hiogo,  IN^agasaki,  and  Yoko- 
hama. In  the  route  to  Australia  the  main  points  touched  are  Colombo, 
King  George  Sound,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  Connecting 
steamers  are  run  to  Genoa,  Naples,  Marseilles,  and  Alexandria.  The 
line  is  in  the  best  condition,  being  the  great  mail  line  between  the 
East  and  England.  The  fleet  consists  of  forty-nine  vessels,  with  a 
total  registered  tonnage  of  208,384  and  a  total  effective  horsepower 
of  213,550.  Out  of  this  fleet  about  twelve  steamers  are  constantly  in 
use  on  the  Bombay  line,  so  that  the  same  steamer  may  not  run  twice 
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on  the  same  route  iu  one  year;  hence,  figures  as  to  the  tonnage  and 
horsepower  on  the  Bombay  line  can  not  be  given.  The  mail  steamers 
can  attain  a  speed  of  15  to  19}  knots  and  the  cargo  steamers  10  to  14 
knots  per  hour. 

Communication  from  Bombay  to  London,  and  vice  versa,  weekly: 
Bombay  to  China  and  Japan,  and  vice  versa,  fortnightly ;  Bombay  to 
Australia  by  China  and  Japan  mail  steamer,  change  at  Colombo,  fort- 
nightly. 

Florio  and  Rubattino  United  Steamship  Company. — Termini:  Venice 
and  Genoa,  Bombay  and  Hongkong.  Main  points  touched:  Home- 
ward route,  Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Messina,  Naples,  and 
Genoa;  eastward  route,  Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Hongkong. 
The  condition  of  the  Bombay-Genoa  line  is  very  good,  but  the  condition 
of  the  China-Bombay  line  is  not  so  good.  Three  steamers  are  used  for 
the  Bombay-Genoa  line,  each  having  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  3,044 
tons  and  400  nominal  horsepower,  which  attain  a  speed  of  13  knot& 
There  are  two  steamers  on  the  Bombay-China  line,  eaeh  with  a  net 
registered  tonnage  of  1,650  tons  and  200  nominal  horsepower,  which 
attain  a  speed  of  10  knots.  On  both  lines  communication  is  monthly. 
Passengers  and  freight  can  be  transshipped  at  Genoa  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Montevideo;  service  fortnightly.  Freight  for  Xew 
York  can  also  be  transshipped  at  Genoa. 

Austrian  Lloyds  Steam  Navigation  Company. — Termini :  Trieste,  Shang- 
hai, and  Kobe.  Tickets  can  be  bought  for  London,  the  passenger  going 
by  rail  from  Trieste  or  Brindisi  to  London.  Intermediate  points  touched 
on  the  homeward  route:  Aden,  Suez,  Ismailia,  Port  Said,  Brindisi,  and 
Trieste;  on  the  eastward  route:  Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong 
kong,  Shanghai,  and  Kobe.  The  condition  of  the  line  is  very  good. 
It  carries  the  Austrian  mails.  There  are  two  steamers  on  the  line  from 
Bombay  to  Trieste,  and  five  on  the  line  from  Kobe  to  Trieste,  via 
Bombay.  On  the  Bombay-Trieste  line  each  st«anier  has  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  4,194  tons,  and  is  390  feet  long.  On  the  Kobe  Triest45  line 
(via  Bombay)  each  steamer  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,400  tons.  Tlie 
steamers  attain  a  speed  of  13  knots  per  hour.  The  service  on  both 
lines  is  monthly. 

Hall  Line. — Termini:  Bombay  and  Liverpool.  Points  touched  en 
route  are  Kurrachee,  Aden,  Suez,  Ismailia,  Port  Said,  Marseilles,  and 
Gibraltar.  The  length  of  the  line  is  about  7,000  miles.  The  general 
condition  of  the  line  is  good.  The  fleet  consists  of  twelve  steamers, 
plying  between  Bombay  and  London;  tonnage  of  the  steamers  ranges 
from  3,000  to  4,100  gross  tons,  and  nominal  horsepower  400  to  500. 

Messageries  Maritimes. — Termini :  Bombay,  Marseilles,  and  Zanzibar. 
Main  points  touched  en  route  to  Marseilles  are  Kurrachee,  Aden,  Port 
Said,  Suez,  and  Marseilles;  en  route  to  Zanzibar,  Kurrachee,  Aden, 
and  Zanzibar.  The  steamers  have  a  tonnage  of  from  2,300  to  l,2<H) 
gross  tons  and  a  horsepower  of  2,(K)0  to  3,400.    Frequency  of  com 
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miinication :   Bombay  to  Marseilles,  monthly;  Bombay  to  Zanzibar, 
monthly. 

Japan  Steamship  Company. — Bombay  and  Kobe  are  the  terminal 
points  of  the  line,  and  the  main  points  touched  are  Tuticorin,  Colombo, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghai.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  is  5,340  miles.  The  general  condition  of  the  line  is  good.  Four 
steamers  are  used  and  two  held  in  reserve.  The  vessels  have  a  tonnage 
of  from  3,030  to  3,564  tons,  and  the  horsepower  ranges  from  220  to  350. 
Gommanication,  fortnightly. 

Rates  of  JirHt-clasB  passage  from  Bombay. 


T«^ 


Wpsl^ard : 

Allen 

Soea 

Port  Said , 

Brindisi.  Malta,  and  Gibral- 
tar   

TrieMte 

Marseilles .*.. 

London  and  Plymouth 

Liverpool 

Hull 

fiostoD  or  l^ewTork , 

E««tward: 

Colombo 

Calcutta , 

Penang  and  Singapore 

Hongkong 

Shani^hai  and  Yokohama. . . 

King  George  Sound 

Melbourne  and  Sydney 


Lines. 


1 

-Aus- 

Anchor. 

trian 

Lloyds. 

$53.43 

$54.75 

98.12 

113.35 

03.12 

119.82 

British- 

Indo 

Steam 

l<(avi£a- 

tion  C^m< 

pany. 


$48.59 


148.44 


146.34 


161.03 
16L93 


146.34 

al86.27 

155.77 


a  210. 52 


195.85 


Florio- 

Knbat- 

tino. 


$50.36 
95.07 
97.68 

148.43 


148.43 


Messa- 
geries. 


$67.46 
147.92 
147.92 


186.00 


HaU. 


$53.23 
110.75 
133.28 


140.58 
186.26 
159.66 


Peninsu- 
lar and 
Oriental 
Steam 
Naviga- 
tion Com- 
pany. 


$76.92 
169.39 
160.39 

185.76 


185.76 
a202.30 


186.27 
2L56 


32.17 


26.96 
60.07 


21.56 


62.04 

04.41 

121.47 


168.92 


244.16 

26.98 
50.35 
80.05 
113.68 
134.04 
113.34 
128.16 


a  Bombay  to  Brlndisi  by  sea  and  thence  to  London  by  rail. 

KoTB.^First-claes  passage  by  the  Wilson  Line  from  Bombay  to  Hull,  $145.08,  and  to  Boston  or  Ne% 
Xork,  $104.64. 

First-class  passage  by  the  Japan  Line  from  Bombay  to  Colombo,  $13.47;  Penang  and  Singapore 
132.37;  Honkong,  |?4.17;  Shanghai,  $80.05;  Kobe,  $86.50. 
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Dintanm  from  Bombay  io  points  on  the  Persian  and  Arabian  coast,  etc.,  in  miles. 
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mbay  to ManritQB direct 2,610 

mbaj  to  Zanzibar  direct 2,200 


RAILWAYS. 

Vo  railways  enter  Bombay,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 

'.  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway. 

reat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. — This  line  is  1,288^  miles  long.    The 

iini  are  Bombay,  Baichore  Junction  (with  Madras  Railway  for 

ras),  Jubalpore  Junction  (with  East  India  Railway  for  Calcutta), 

pore  Junction   (with  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  for  Assensol 

tion),  and  Poona  (change  here  to  Southern  Mahratta  Railway). 

road,  with  connections,  is  the  great  mail  route  between  Bombay, 

itta,  and  Madras. 

)  condition  of  the  line  is  good.    The  line  is  double  track,  except 

of  the  minor  branch  roads.    Passenger  rates,  12  pice  (1^  cents) 

ile. 

he  Bonoibay-Baichore  line,  in  crossing  a  chain  of  mountains,  the 

are  turned  back  on  themselves,  and  2  miles  farther  on  there  is  a 

>f  tannels.     The  depot  at  the  Bombay  terminus  cost  $3,000,000. 

'^at/^  Saroda  and  Central  India  Railway. — ^This  road,  including 

jpatana-Malwa  Railway,  is  890  miles  long.    The  termini  are 

rj  Saroda,  and  Delhi. 

ugetT  rates,  about  12  pice  (1^  cents)  per  mile. 

stacles  of  any  importance  were  met  in  the  construction  of  this 

r-fi  3fahratta  Railway. — ^This  road  is  under  control  of  the  Gov- 

dlie  termini  are  Poona,  on  the  north;  Naryangod,  on  the 

el^airm,  on  the  east;  Hotgi,  on  the  northeast;  Castlerock,  on 

and   Kolhapur,  on  the  northwest.    The  total  length  of  the 

S53.21.  miles.    The  condition  of  the  line  is  good.    It  is  single 
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The  rate  for  first-clasa  passengers  is  12  pice  (1^  cents)  per  mile,  and 
freight  is  carried  at  the  rate  of  7.54  pice  (1  cent)  per  ton  per  mile. 

There  were  no  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  building  of  the 
line.    There  are  only  two  tannels,  and  the  grade  there  is  1  in  40. 

Indian  Midland  Railway. — This  road  is  under  the  control  of  the  Grov- 
ernment,  though  worked  by  a  company.  The  termini  are  Agra,  on  the 
north;  Cawupore,  on  the  northeast,  Manikpur,  on  the  east,  and  I  tarsi 
Junction,  on  the  south.  At  Itarsi  Junction  it  connects  with  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  from  Bombay.  The  total  length  of  tbe  line 
is  677  miles.    The  condition  of  the  line  is  good.    It  is  single  track. 

The  first-class  passenger  rates  are  12  pice  (1^  cents)  per  mile. 

The  obstacles  on  the  line  were  such  as  had  to  be  overcome  by  bridg- 
ing, as  follows:  (1)  At  Kurbudda,  14  spans  of  150-foot  and  10  spans  of 
GOfoot  girders;  (2)  at  Betwa,  9  spans  of  150-foot  girders;  (3)  at  Chum- 
bal,  12  spans  of  200- foot  and  20  spans  of  20- foot  girders;  (4)  at  Jumna, 
10  spans  of  250-foot  girders;  (5)  at  Dassau,  13  spans  of  100-foot  girders: 
(6)  at  Kem,  1  span  of  250-foot  and  12  spans  of  100-foot  girders. 

HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  many  military  roads  in  India,  about  30  to  50  feet  wide, 
made  of  stone,  dirt,  and  gravel. 

I  can  give  no  detailed  information  regarding  roads,  but  they  are  all 
in  good  repair  (more  or  less),  and  one  can  go  from  town  to  town  in  a 
carriage  or  on  a  bicycle  with  ease  and  comfort. 

I  can  gather  no  information  regarding  navigable  rivers  and  canal 
lines. 

H.  J.  SOMMEB,  Jr., 

ConsuL 
Bombay,  September  22^  1894. 


CEYLON. 
ocean  lines. 


Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. — ^To  and  from 
England,  India,  Australia,  and  Far  East  ports. 

British  India  Company. — To  and  from  England,  India,  Australia, 
Burmah,  Java,  and  to  Mauritius. 

Messa^geries  Maritimes  Company. — To  and  from  Prance,  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  Far  East  ports. 

North  German  Lloyds  Company. — ^To  and  from  Germany,  Gre^it 
Britain,  Australia,  and  Far  East  ports. 

Bibhe  Compa/ny. — To  and  from  Great  Britain  and  Rangoon. 

Orient  Company. — To  and  from  England  and  Australia. 
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Ocean  Steamship  Company, — To  and  from  England  and  Far   East 

ports. 
Senderson^s  Uuy  City  Line^  Clan  Line,  Glen  Linej  and  Anchor  Line. — 

To  and  from  India  a^d  England. 
Austrian  Lbyds, — To  and  from  Trieste,  India,  and  Far  Bast  ports. 
Bubattino  Company. — To  and  from  Spain  and  Manila. 

Bussiwn  Volunteer  Fleet. — ^To  and  from  Vladivostok  (Bnssia)  and 
Indian  ports. 

Mpon  Tusan  Kaisha  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Japanese).— To  and 
rom  Japan  and  Bombay. 

Amtic  Steamship  Company. — ^To  and  fh)m  Indian  ports. 

Deutsehe-Australische  Dampfschiff  Qeaellschaft. — To  and  from  Europe 
ad  Australia. 

Eamburg  Line.-^To  and  from  Earope  and  Calcutta. 
Ceylon  Steamship  Company. — ^Two  steamers  make  weekly  trips  around 
e  island. 

hundreds  of  transient  (tramp)  steamers  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
rJd. 

%e  total  steamship  tonnage  of  Ceylon  in  1893  was :  Inward,  2,789,775 ; 
ward,  2,778,775. 

HIGHWAYS. 

r.  E.  K.  MacBride,  director  of  public  works  in  Ceylon  (see  Special 
juJar  Keports,  "Streets  and  Highways  of  Foreign  Countries,^  1891), 
d  that  the  extent  of  roads  open  in  Ceylon  in  1890  was  3,142  miles, 
ed  as  follows,  viz:  Metaled  roads,  1,634.80  miles;  graveled  roads, 
i  miles,  and  natural  roads — ^i.  e.,  roads  made  mostly  by  the  traffic 
hem — 541.90  miles. 

on^h  the  director's  courtesy  I  now  learn  that  the  extent  of  roads 
4 was;  Metaled, 2,122.06;  graveled, 744.03;  natural, 541.82;  total, 
aiies.  And  as  Mr.  MacBride's  report  in  1891  about  exhausts  the 
;  of  constraction,  maintenance,  cost,  etc.,  I  think  I  can  not  do 
than  refer  inquiring  minds  to  that  paper;  but  I  would  add 

6  metaled  roads  of  Ceylon  are,  up-country,  16  feet  broad,  exclu- 
drains,  though  in  a  few  locahties  where  the  traffic  is  uncom- 
%TgB  the  width  is  24  feet;  low-country  roads  are  about  20  feet 
fOd  all  are  thoroughly  macadamized. 

RAILWAYS. 

7  report^ed.  upon  Ceylon  railroads  in  May,  1888,  the  extensions 
43   miles,  and  to  Haputala,  26  miles,  in  the  low  country  and 

zones,   respectively,  have  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  a  new 

le,  T^ol^abawela  to  Knrunegala,  13  miles,  has  been  built. 

Ing^  the  extension  to  Galle,  It  probably  will  pay  3  per  cent  net 

n vested   capital;  but  the  Haputala  extension  has,  I  under- 

v'ed,  as  I  feared  it  would,  unremunerative;  and  I  respectfully 
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suggest,  if  the  Government  sees  fit  to  publish  this  report,  that  the  per 
tion  of  my  1888  report^  under  heading  "Kanuoya  to  Haputala — ^Exten- 
sion" may  be  herein  reproduced,  and  also  as  much  of  that  report  respect- 
ing physical  aspects  and  engineering  features  of  Ceylon  railways  in  gen- 
eral as  may  seem  desirable. 
The  present  main  lines  of  railway  are  as  follows: 

Miln. 

Colombo  to  Banderawella Iti3 

Kandy  to  Matala 17 

Colombo  to  Galle 71 

Polgahawela  to  Kuranegala 13 

These  are  all  single-track  lines,  the  roadway  being  20  feet  broa<l  except 
in  rock,  where  it  is  18  feet;  weight  of  rails,  72  x)onnds  per  yard ;  gauge, 
5  feet  6  inches;  sleepers,  9  feet  6  inches  long,  10  by  5  inches  square, 
creosoted,  and  completely  buried  for  protection  from  the  sun  and  rain: 
average  distance  apart,  3  feet,  two  additional  sleepers  being  added  for 
every  length  of  rail  on  heavy  grades.  Stations  on  up-country  lines 
average  about  7  miles  apart;  on  seaside  line,  about  2^  miles. 

The  Government  owns  and  controls  all  the  railways  in  Oeylon,  and 
they  are  in  excellent  condition. 

W.  MOBEY, 

Con9uh 
Colombo,  May  16j  1895. 


RAILWAYS  IN  CEYLON  IN  z888. 
[Bepnbliahed  ftom  Oonsnlar  Beports,  No.  96.] 

There  are  182^  miles  of  railway  iii  operation  in  Ceylon,  all  of  5  feet 
6  inches  gauge,  viz:  Colombo  to  Kandy,  74 J  miles;  Peradeniyato  Xan- 
uoya,  58^  miles;  Colombo  to  Kalutara,  27f  miles;  Wharf  and  Break- 
water branch,  4}  miles;  Peradeniya  to  Matale,  17^  miles. 

The  line  from  Colombo  to  Kandy  was  opened  for  through  traffic  in 
1867,  and  the  Peradeniya  and  Nanuoya  line  in  the  following  years,  vis: 
To  Gampola  in  1873,  to  Nawalapitiya  in  1874,  to  Talawakele  in  1884, 
and  to  Kanuoya  in  1885. 

The  line  from  Elandy  to  Matale  was  ox>ened  for  traffic  in  1880.  All 
the  railways  except  the  Colombo  and  Kalutara  and  the  Wharf  and 
Breakwater  lines  (32  miles)  penetrate  the  central  province,  which  con- 
tains a  moiety  of  the  estates  owned  by  European  planters,  whose  inter- 
ests they  most  directly  subserve.  These  lines  are  owned  and  worked  by 
the  Government,  and  were  built  by  capital  borrowed  inEngland^asalso 
were  all  the  other  lines  above  enumerated.  The  cost  of  the  up-country 
lines  was  220,457  rupees  per  mile,  which,  considering  that  half  of  the 
money  was  expended  when  the  currency  was  10  rupees  to  the  pound 
sterling  and  the  remainder  at  Is.  9d.  per  rupee,  may  be  calculated  at 

'  T  "  I 

^  See  '<  Bailways  of  Ceylon  in  1888/'  Immediately  following  thia  zepoit. 
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i5  cento  per  rupee,  giving  a  total  in  United  States  money  of  $^,206 

j)er  mile.   This  includes  every  item  of  cost,  from  permanent  way  to 

workshops,  rolling  stock,  stations,  etc.    All  are  single-track  lines,  and 

the  sleepers,  mostly  of  Norway  pine,  creosoted,  are  completely  buried, 

so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  formation  width  is  20  feet,  though  the  rock  cuttings  are  reduced 
to  IS  feet;  weight  of  rails,  72  pounds  per  yard;  gauge,  5  feet  6  inches; 
s]ee])ers,  9  feet  9  inches  long,  10  by  5  inches  square,  and  3  feet  apart, 
except  on  inclines,  where  two  are  added  for  every  length  of  rail. 
Engineering  difficulties. — ^The  length  of  the  Kaduganawa  incline,  be- 
ween  Eambnkana  and  Kandy,  is  12  miles,  and  the  gradient  1  in  45, 
ith  lO-chain  carves.  There  are  ten  tunnels,  the  longest  being  365 
irds.  The  steepest  gradients  are  between  Nawalapitiya  and  Nanuoya, 
liere,  in  some  instances,  they  are  1  in  44,  the  sharpest  curves  being  5 
ains.  The  highest  altitude  reached  is  5,300  feet  above  sea  level,  at 
Duoya,  which  place,  measured  on  the  map  as  the  crow  flies,  is  36 
lea  from  Eambakana,  the  latter  being  53  miles  from  Colombo  and 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  here  the  steep  ascent  practically  begins; 
^reas  the  actaal  mileage  traversed  by  the  railway  between  Bainbu- 
a  and  Nanuoya  is  78  miles  and  the  rise  about  5,000  feet.  These 
res  better  represent  the  precipitous  and  tortuous  character  of  the 
than  anything  I  can  write  on  the  subject. 

le  branch  line  to  Matale  (17^  miles)  has  no  marked  feature  except 
on  girder  bridge,  664  feet  long,  on  five  piers,  crossing  the  Maha- 
Biver,  the  cost  of  which  was  $65,000.  The  stations  are  about  4^ 
apart,  those  on  the  main  line  from  Colombo  to  l^anuoya  averag- 
bout  6  miles  apart.  This  line  taps  a  worn-out  coffee  district,  the 
1(1  us  try  of  which  may  be  tobacco.  The  lines  from  Colombo  to 
%  from  Peradeniya  to  Kawalapitiya,  and  the  seaside  lines, 
ating  123  miles,  are  now  the  unencumbered  property  of  the  col- 
e  total  cost  having  been  paid  off  in  1884.  At  the  present  time, 
•r,  the  other  up-country  lines  (59  miles)  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
^ing*  at  an  appreciable  profit,  though  the  general  manager  of 
s  iD  forms  me  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  improvement  in  this 
this  year.  The  section  from  Peradeniya  to  Nawalapitiya  (34 
ay  be  yielding  upward  of  3  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital, 
!Vf  at^Ie  line  and  the  extension  to  !N'anuoya  are  profitless,  a  cir- 
*e  owing  mostly  to  the  immense  cost  of  their  construction,  the 
they  penetrate  affording  no  commensurate  amount  of  traffic 
t^e  an  outlay. 

Ii7ie    (speed,  15  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages). — As 

>re  intimated,  the  line  from  Colombo  to  Kalutara  (27f  miles) 

>roa<l  gauge  of  5  feet  6  inches,  the  stations  being  16  in  num- 

r^TSLging  a  little  under  2  miles  apart.    It  is  devoted  almost 

r  to   passenger  traffic,  and  is  a  stupendous  structure  for  that 

leverlbeless,  it  pays  a  steady  profit  of  about  3  per  cent  upon 
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the  invested  capital,  viz,  2,186,912  rupees,  or  78,771  rupees  per  mile; 
say,  in  United  States  money,  $984,660  and  $35,446,  respectively. 

This  line,  running  on  an  almost  dead  level,  closely  follows  the  sea- 
shore, and  skirts  a  thickly  populated  country  abounding  in  cocoanuts 
and  other  fruits  and  arrack,  and  containing  several  prosperous  towns 
and  villages  where  much  handicraft  work,  such  as  carpentering|  cooper- 
ing, gold  and  silver  smithing,  precious-stone  cutting,  etc.,  is  done.  Its 
ultimate  destination  is  probably  Point  de  Galle,  or  perhaps  farther  on 
to  Hambantota,  at  present  an  isolated  place  on  the  southeast  coast,  75 
miles  from  Galle  and  147  from  Colombo,  but,  nevertheless,  if  given 
transport  facilities,  the  natural  outlet  of  the  present  x)opulous  district  of 
Uva.  As  before  stated,  no  goods  except  parcels  are  conveyed  by  this 
seaside  line,  which,  from  its  colossal  character,  both  in  permanent  way 
and  rolling  stock,  is  fit  to  carry  the  commerce  of  a  continent.  The  pas- 
senger fares  amount  to  about  3  cents  per  mile  for  first  class,  2  cents  for 
second  class,  and  1  cent  for  third  class.  United  States  money. 

The  principal  engineering  features  of  this  line  are  an  iron  bridge 
across  the  lagoon  at  Panadura,  having  a  clear  waterway  of  600  feet, 
and  another  iron  girder  bridge  across  the  Kalugauga  (Black  Biver)  at 
Kalutara,  12,000  feet  long,  divided  into  two  equal  sections  by  a  small 
island  in  the  river.    This  bridge  cost  $300,000. 

FABES  AND  TRAFFIC  ON  UP-COUNTBY  LINES*. 

Passenger  fares  from  Colombo  to  Kandy  (72  miles)  amount  to  about 
4  cents  per  mile  for  first  class,  3  cents  for  second  class,  and  1^  cents  for 
third  class.  United  States  money. 

The  Matale  line  fares  are  about  the  same,  but  those  on  the  Peradeniya- 
Kanuoya  extension  are  5  cents  per  mile  for  first  class,  3^  cents  for 
second  class,  and  1^  cents  for  third  class,  United  States  money.  This 
being  a  purely  local  and  domestic  matter,  into  which  the  element  of 
exchange  scarcely  enters,  I  have  converted  the  local  currency  into 
United  States  currency  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  rupee;  calculated 
on  a  gold  basis,  the  amount  of  the  fares  would  bear  a  reduction  of  at 
least  another  10  per  cent. 

Goods  are  divided  into  three  classes  and  charged  accordingly.  There 
are  also  special  rates  for  certain  products,  viz,  cofiee,  cinchona,  tea,  etc., 
mostly  the  products  of  plantations  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  live 
stock. 

The  total  profits  earned  on  all  the  railway  lines  at  present  in  opera- 
tion here  is  about  3  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  not  likely  to  be  appreciably  increased  so  long  as  the  present 
expensive  broad-gauge  system  is  adhered  to.  Briefly  stated,  the  broad- 
gauge  railways  of  this  country  have,  in  my  judgment,  proved  a  positive 
incubus  to  the  island,  excepting  perhaps  the  line  to  Kandy,  beyond 
which  place  the  system  never  ought  to  have  been  extended. 
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LINES  PROJECTED  AND   SURVEYED. 

At  present  there  is  no  railway  constraction  in  progress,  but  the  fol- 
lowing lines  have  been  surveyed,  viz :  Eandy  to  Badulla,  3  foot  6  inch 
^Mge^  62|  miles,  cost  not  estimated ;  Nanuoya  to  Haputale,  5  foot  6  inch 
i;a>nge,  26  miles,  $3^013,000;  Mahara  to  Chilaw,  5  foot  6  inch  gauge,  40 
lilies,  11,150,000;  Mahara  to  Ghilaw,  3  foot  3|  inch  gauge,  40  miles, 
iclnding  mixed  gauge  to  Colombo,  $1,200,000;  Kalutara  to  Ben  tola, 
foot  0  inch  gauge,  9  miles,  no  published  particulars ;  Mahara  to  Jaffna, 
^  miles,  no  published  particulars ;  Mattakuliya  to  Colombo  (tramway), 

miles,  $271,000. 

The  first  of  the  above  named,  called  "  Lower  Badulla  route,"  passes 
rough  a  mostly  barren,  unhealthy,  and  somewhat  precipitous  line  of 
in  try,  sparsely  populated,  and  offering  few  attractions  to  agricul- 
ists— probably  its  construction  is  not  seriously  contemplated  by  the 
►^ernment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  most  practicable  route  by  which 
'ap  Badulla,  and  thus  connect  the  Province  of  Uva  by  rail  with 
)inbo,  besides  affording  the  preliminary  for  a  scheme  of  narrow- 
xe  railways  across  the  island  to  the  fertile  districts  of  Batticaloa 
other  imiwrtant  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  - 
'jiuoya  to  Haputale. — A  line  upon  the  Lartique  or  some  other  eco- 
viil  system  could  be  built  over  the  Lower  Badulla  route  for  about 
)urth,  approximately,  of  the  estimated  cost,  $3,013,000,  of  the  pro- 
!  broad-gauge  extension  of  26  miles  to  Haputale,  which,  after  all, 
nly  j)artially  penetrate  and  only  serve  a  fraction  of  the  Province 
a,  all  of  the  plantations  of  which  are  not  likely  to  produce  annu- 

the  near  future,  for  railway  transport,  more  tlian  7,000  tons  of 
•e,  principally  coffee,  cinchona,  and  tea,  at  least  one-third,  per- 
ae-lialf,  of  which  may  never  seek  the  line  in  question  unless  it  is 
3d  another  28  miles  to  Badulla.  The  up  traffic  will  probably  not 
15,000  tons,  which,  together  with  a  possible  7,000  tons  down, 

total  of  22,000  tons,  though  a  commission  has  estimated  it  at 
JUS  sure,  whereas  even  the  22,000  tons  I  estimate  are  somewhat 
atical  and  largely  dependent  on  future  development. 
wever,  this  expensive  extension  has  now  been  sanctioned  by 
jrial  Government  and  may  very  soon  be  in  process  of  constrnc- 

ay  be  \rell  to  add  that  the  district  it  will  only  partially  pene- 

ttiiins   all   together  about  40,000  acres,  nominally  under  tea, 

and   coffee  cultivation,  the  last-named  product  fast  disap- 

Tlie  total  inhabitants  number  about  170,000.  Two  hundred, 
>f  tliese  are  Europeans,  mostly  planters,  who  overlook  about 
nil   coolie  laborers.    Probably  another  10,000  natives  are  en- 

tracle,    cart  transport,  and  other  miscellaneous  occupations, 

'»,()00,  mostly  Singhalese,  dependent  upon  native  agriculture, 

ts  of  i^liicfh  are  all  consumed  within  the  province.  The  climate 
ioiial^le,  but  the  arable  land  is  not  extensive  and  even  now 
lly  occupied.    That  the  wealth  of  the  125,000  people,  of  all 
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ages,  engaged  in  native  agricalture  will  be  increased  or  tbeir  oondition 
improved  economically  by  this  railway  extension  is  more  than  donbtfni, 
for,  alas,  past  experience  indicates,  throaghoat  the  central  provinces, 
the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  an  interior  district  ot 
this  island  xcept  Kandy  that  has  been  tapped  or  even  approached  by 
a  raibroad  where,  after  ten  years'  experience,  the  natives  are  not  ninch 
worse  oft  than  they  were  before,  and  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the 
present  project  will  result  differently.  If  the  intention  were  to  con- 
tinue the  broad-gauge  extension  on  to  Passara  as  a  final  tenainos  of 
that  system,  from  which  che^iper  and  more  practical  lines  could  radi- 
ate across  districts  urgently  requiring  them,  I  could  see  some  utility  in 
the  project;  as  it  now  appears,  however,  I  see  nothing  in  it  but  a 
mistake. 

That  new  enterprises  will  be  bom  of  this  extension  or  old  ones  within 
the  province  be  so  stimulated  as  to  lead  to  a  materially  increased  con- 
sumption of  or  demand  for  American  manufactures  I  do  not  believe; 
nevertheless,  there  might  be  such  a  change  in  native  agricultural 
methods  as  would  create  a  demand  for  some  of  our  farming  implements. 

Mahara  to  Chilaw. — Mahara  is  a  station  on  the  line  to  Kandy,  9 
miles  from  Colombo,  and  Ghilaw  is  a  town  or  hamlet  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island,  48  miles  from  Colombo.  The  intervening 
country,  containing  about  170,000  inhabitants,  is  flat  throughout,  and 
for  upward  of  30  miles  from  Colombo  abounds  in  fine  cinnamon  and 
cocoanut  plantations.  !North  and  east  of  Chilaw,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puttalam,  there  are  fine  forests  of  valuable  timber,  ebony,  satin- 
wood,  etc.,  and  the  contiguous  land  is  probably  better  than  the  aver- 
age in  Ceylon  for  agriculture.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  as  likely  to 
succeed  there  as  anywhere  else  in  the  island,  I  should  think,  and  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  line  of  light  railway  would  prove  a  great 
boon  and  a  good  investment  by  opening  up  the  country,  for  it  could  be 
continued  on  to  Puttalam,  42  miles  farther  up  the  coast,  and  thence 
across  the  island,  through  Anuradhapura,  or  on  to  Jaffna,  in  the  north- 
ern province,  thereby  effecting  easy  communication  with  that  enter- 
prising place,  and  affording  transportation  for  what  is  likely  to  prove, 
under  the  revival  of  the  ancient  irrigation  system,  the  most  fruitful 
district  in  Ceylon. 

The  line  to  Chilaw  (40  miles  as  at  present  surveyed)  is  conceived 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  broad-gauge  system,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  3,411,997  rupees,  or  84,384  rupees  per  mile.  There  is  also  an  esti- 
mate for  a  meter-gauge  line,  with  a  continuation  of  9  miles,  from  Mahara 
to  Colombo,  amounting  to  3,627,980  rupees,  or  89,739  rupees  per  mile, 
which  probably  could  be  greatly  modified.  The  goods  traffic  is  esti- 
mated at  74,000  tons,  which  would  probably  be  exceeded. 

Kalutara  to  Bentota. — This  will  be  a  mere  continuation  for  9  miles  of 
the  seaside  line  already  described.  It  could  probably  be  built  for  le-SvS 
than  50,000  rupees  per  mile,  but  is  likely  to  cost  at  least  70,000  rupees 
per  mile. 
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Matale  to  Jaffna  (183  miles). — This  would  connect  with  the  present 
broad-gauge  line  at  Matale,  and  open  up  communication  between 
Colombo  and  Jaffna,  via  Kandy  and  Anuradhapura,  involying  an  ascent 
of  1,700  feet  to  Kandy  and  a  corresponding  descent  from  Kandy  to 
Colombo;  whereas  the  Chilaw  line,  if  constructed  and  continued  on  as 
hereinbefore  suggested,  would  run  mostly  upon  a  level,  accommodate  a 
much  greater  population,  and  serve  a  larger  extent  of  virgin  country. 

Colombo  City  Line. — The  proi)osed  tramway  from  Mattakkuliya  to 
Colombo  (^  miles),  estimated  to  cost  741,298  rupees,  or  (296,500,  has 
remained  unconsidered  for  years.  A  few  days  since,  however,  the 
Colombo  municipal  council  resumed  consideration  of  the  subject. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  all  I  can  learn  from  observation  and  the  literary  annals  of 
railways  here,  •  •  •  the  present  penchant  for  expensive  broad- 
gauge  lines  stops  the  way  to  that  future  development  which  ought  to 
cover  the  whole  country  with  a  network  of  iron  rails  on  the  cheapest 
system  that  has  been  found  to  be  serviceable  elsewhere  under  similar 
conditions. 

The  country  is  rich  in  undeveloped  and  possible  products,  but  finan- 
cially poor.  There  probably  is  not  the  cash  equivalent  of  (10,000,000 
in  the  whole  island.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding  adinirable 
administration,  which  must  be  admitted,  as  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  railroading,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  as  would 
serve  the  richest  community  in  the  world,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
groan  under  it. 

The  total  cost  of  the  182^  miles  in  operation  was,  exclusive  of  inter- 
est, 35,924,738  rupees,  or  $16,166,132  in  gold.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unreasonable  for  a  people  so  poor  in  treasure  to  pay  so  much  money  for 
so  little  railroad,  and  the  present  railway  debt,  owed  abroad,  amount- 
ing to  £1,253,000,  or  $6,266,000,  at  4  per  cent  interest,  should  not,  I 
think,  be  increased  by  further  construction  at  the  cost  at  present 
prevailing. 

To  support  this  proposition,  I  would  respectfully  point  out  that  the 
railway  debt  aforesaid,  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  is  for  only  59  miles 
of  railroad,  which  is  not  yielding  any  appreciable  profit,  a  state  of 
affairs,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  unlikely  to  be  remedied  by  building 
another  26  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $2,750,000,  to  carry  perhaps  22,000  tons 
of  traffic. 

Doubtless  the  present  Government  would  dislike,  in  giving  to  Uva 
the  railway  facilities  its  Euroi)ean  denizens  have  long  pined  and  agi- 
tated for,  to  put  an  attenuated  tail,  or  less  consequential  line,  ui)on 
the  imposing  structure  its  predecessors  have  carried  so  far  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  time  only  will  show  whether  or  not  such  a  sentiment,  if  it 
does  exist,  is  justifiable  economically. 

W.  MOREY, 

Ceylon,  May  18^  1888:  Consul. 
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STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Malay  Peninsula,  in  which  the  consular  district  of  Singapore  is 
situated,  lies  within  the  wake  of  traffic  and  trjivel  between  Europe, 
China,  and  Japan.  All  the  more  important  outward  and  homeward 
bound  steamers  engaged  in  this  great  trade  put  in  here  to  coal,  dis- 
charge and  take  on  mails,  passengers,  and  freight,  and  here  meet  con- 
necting steamers  to  British  India,  Siam,  Burmah,  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  the  various  points  along  the 
Malayan  coast. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  great  ocean  lipes  connecting  Singapore  with  the  European  ports 
and  those  of  the  Far  East  are: 
.   (1)  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes. 

(2)  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

(3)  Norddeutscher  Lloyd. 

(4)  Austrian  Lloyds  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
(6)  Compania  Transatlantica. 

(6)  Deutsche  Dampfschiffs  Ehederei. 

(7)  Ocean  Steamship  Company. 

(8)  Glen  Line  of  steam  packets. 

(9)  Ben  Line. 

(10)  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited. 

The  first  five  only  are  under  regular  mail  contract.  The  following 
are  the  accessible  details  of  the  various  lines: 

Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes, — 1  am  indebted  to  M.  de  Bare, 
the  agent  at  Singapore,  for  the  information  herewith  given  concerning 
this  line. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  de  Frauce  is  constitated  as  a  joint  stock  company,  with 
a  capital  of  SO^OOO^OOO  francs,  fuUy  paid  np.  The  central  office  is  situated  at  Paris. 
Another  office,  estahlished  at  Marseilles,  under  the  name  of  **  Direction  de  rExploita- 
tion/'  regulates  the  working  of  the  lines  which  have  their  headquarters  in  that 
port—India,  China,  and  Japan  line,  Australia  line,  East  AMca  line,  and  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea  lines.  A  general  agency  at  Bordeaux  manages  the  South 
American  line,  and  a  general  agency  is  also  established  at  London. 

By  a  convention  witli  the  French  Government,  the  company  is  in  charge  of  tiie 
French  postal  service  on  the  China,  Australia,  and  East  Africa  lines,  as  weU  as  on 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  lines.  For  this  service  the  company  receives  a  subsidy, 
in  exchange  for  which  certain  conditions  known  as  cassier  des  charges  are  accepted. 
On  each  steamer  of  the  main  Unes  a  mail  agent  (agent  des  postes)  takes  passage. 
Besides  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  mails  in  every  port, 
he  has  also,  as  a  ''commissary  of  the  Government,"  control  in  the  working  of  the 
line  with  respect  to  the  regular  execution  of  the  postal  contract. 

The  China  mail  line,  steamers  of  which  call  at  Singapore,  starts  fh>m  MarseiUes, 
calling  at  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  and,  via  the  Inland  Sea,  at  Kobe  and  Yokohama.  The 
passage  from  Marseilles  to  Japan  is  made  without  any  transshipment  and  by  same 
steamer.  The  steamers  leave  Marseilles  every  two  weeks,  on  Sunday  aftonoon, 
taking  mails  ftom  London  dated  Saturday  morning  and  French  moils  dated  Saturday 
night.  At  Colombo  every  four  weeks  connection  is  made  with  a  steamer  running  to 
Pondicherry,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  at  Singapore  with  a  steamer  running  eveiy 
fortnight  to  Batavia  and  to  Samarang  every  twenty-eight  days. 
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The  following  are  t&e  local  rates  of  passage  in  Mexican  dollars  as  charged  by  the 
Singapore  agency : 


From  Singapore  to— 


Saigon 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Kobe  and  Kagaaaki 

Yokohama 

Batavia 

Saroarang 

Colombo 

Pondlcherry 


First 

Second 

Third 

olaas. 

oUm. 

class. 

$60 

$38 

$20 

76 

50 

27 

125 

80 

45 

130 

85 

50 

1S8 

92 

62 

00 

45 

25 

00 

66 

40 

112 

75 

42 

180 

87 

50 

From  Singapore  to — 


Madras 

Calcutta 

Aden 

Sues 

Port  Said 

Alexandria 

Marseilles 

London  (by  mail) 


First 

Second 

class. 

clasa. 

$140 

$06 

170 

112 

250 

900 

885 

257 

400 

262 

405 

270 

440 

280 

470 

305 

Thixd 


63 
9» 
148 
145 
15S 
157 


During  the  year  1S93  the  number  of  passengers  booked  at  Singapore  waa  1,969. 
The  general  service,  as  well  as  the  meals,  which  are  of  the  best  French  style,  an 
greatly  appreciated  by  passengers.  Eaoh  steamer  carries  a  surgeon,  and  all  the 
stewards  and  stewardesses  are  European. 

Baggage  is  stored  in  a  special  hold  and  convenient  of  access  at  any  time. 

The  first-class  cabins  have  two  or  three  berths,  and  the  second-class  cabins  four 
berths.    Bedding  and  linen  are  supplied  to  all  passengers. 

On  the  homeward  voyages,  from  February  to  June,  the  vessels  generally  have  full 
passenger  lists,  and  also  during  the  outward  season  from  September  to  December. 
Freight  rates  are  governed  by  the  market,  and  are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations^ 
varying  almost  every  week,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  any  rates  from  this  potrt. 
The  homeward  freight  rates  are  always  quoted  in  sterling  and  paid  here  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  demand  on  the  date  of  shipping. 

During  the  year  1893, 175.442  packages  were  shipped.  The  vessels  generally  secure 
full  cargoes  in  Japan,  China,  and  Saigon,  leaving  but  little  room  available  for  cargo 
at  Singapore. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, — This  is  a  private 
association,  with  ships  of  aboat  the  same  capacity  as  those  of  t^e 
Messageries  Maritimes  line.  They  are  well  managed,  make  good  time, 
and  possess,  according  to  those  who  travel  upon  them,  all  modem  oon- 
yeniences.  The  cooking,  however,  is  not  as  well  suited  to  the  non> 
British  palate  as  that  of  the  French  liners,  and  they  do  not,  as  the  latter, 
supply  passengers  with  wine  at  meals  free  of  charge. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line  is  under  contract  with  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  carry  mails,  and  has,  in  conjauction  with  its 
other  important  lines,  one  between  Europe,  China,  and  Japan,  the 
steamers  of  which,  leaving  London  every  fortnight  for  Yokohama,  and 
vice  versa,  call  en  route  at  Singapore,  where,  by  alternating  with  the 
steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  it  constitutes  with  the  lattir  the 
regular  direct  weekly  mail  service  to  and  from  this  point  east  and  west 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd  and  Austrian  Lloyd. — ^These  lines,  also  subsi- 
dized by  their  respective  Governments  for  mail  service,  have  firat-dass 
modem  steamers,  under  good  management. 

The  route  of  the  former  is  from  Bremerhaven  to  Shanghai,  and  vice 
versa,  with  connections  from  Hongkong  to  Yokohama  and  from  Singa- 
I>ore  to  the  IS'etherlands  Indies  and  German  New  Guinea,  with  stops  at 
various  points. 
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(2)  From  Sinfi^apore  every  four  weeks,  via  Penang,  Oleh-leb,  Palo,  Raja,  Analabo^, 
Gonong,  Sitolie,  Singkel,  Baros,  Siboga,  to  Padang,  and  back  to  Singapore.  At 
Padang  and  Singapore  tbese  steamers  connect  directly  witb  service  to  Batavia. 

(3)  From  Bata via  weekly  to  Singapore  and.back,  calling  once  every  fortnight,  oat 
and  home,  at  Mantok  (island  of  Bangka)  and  Rhis,  the  capital  of  the  Rhis- 
Luigga  Archipelago,  and  carrying  the  fortnightly  Peninsular  and  Oriental  mail  to 
and  f^om  Batavia.  This  line  also  connects  with  the  French  mail  to  and  fronn  Sin- 
gapore. 

(4)  From  Batavia,  twice  a  month,  via  Mnntok  ( Bangka),  to  Palembang  (Sumatra) 
*and  back  to  Batavia  via  same  places.  Once  every  four  weeks,  via  Mnntok,  Palem- 
bang, Mnara  Saba,  and  Simpang,  to  Djambi,  and  back  to  Batavia  via  same  porta. 

(5)  From  Batavia,  once  every  fortnight,  to  Belawan-Deli,  the  tobacco  district  oq 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  back. 

From  Singapore  to  Deli,  once  a  fortnight,  via  the  tobacco  district  porta,  Paneh, 
Bilah,  and  Asahan.    Bangkalis  and  Siak  are  also  called  at  once  a  month. 

(6)  From  Batavia,  once  every  four  weeks,  to  Pont  ianak,  the  Doteh  capital  of  tlie 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  calling  en  route,  on  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage,  it 
the  island  of  Billiton,  where  extensive  tin  mines  are  worked. 

(7)  From  Batavia,  once  a  week,  via  Samarang,  the  capital  of  central  Java,  for 
Sourabaya,  the  commercial  center  of  the  Netherlands  India.  The  trip  is  made  in 
fifty  hours,  including  a  ten-hours  stop  at  Samarang. 

From  Batavia,  weekly,  to  Sourabaya,  via  Cheribon,  Tegal,  Pecalongan,  and  Sama- 
rang.  This  trip  takes  sixty -eight  hours,  including  eighteen  hours'  detention  at  the 
four  ports  touched  en  route. 

(8)  From  Singapore,  monthly,  via  the  island  of  Bawean,  Sourabaya,  Bei^ermassin 
(Dutch  capital  of  the  south  coast  of  Borneo),  Pulo-Lant,  and  Passir,  to  Katei,  on 
the  Mahakker  River,  the  principal  Dutch  settlement  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
return  via  the  same  places  to  Singapore. 

From  Singapore,  every  four  weeks,  to  Bei^ermassin  direct  and  farther,  via  Pulo- 
Lant,  Passir,  Kutei,  and  Donggala,  to  Beran  and  Bnlongan,  two  sultanates  under 
Dutch  suzerainty,  south  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company's  territory. 

(9)  From  Batavia,  every  four  weeks,  the  Moluccas  line  via  Samarang  and  Soura- 
baya, to  Macassar,  the  capital  of  the  Celebes  Island,  where  a  two-days  stay  is  made. 
The  steamers  then  call  at  Ambolna  and  Banda  (the  Spice  Islands)  and  the  islands  of 
Bum,  Batjau,  and  Temate.  From  the  latter  they  cross  again  to  Celebes,  calling  at 
Gorontalo,  Menado,  Buol,  Toli-toli,  Donggala,  and  Pare-pare,  all  on  the  north  and 
west  coasts  of  Celebes,  and  return  to  Macassar  after  a  twenty-days  trip.  The  boats 
remain  there  two  days  and  return  to  Batavia  via  Samarang  and  Sourabaya.  From 
Macassar  the  voyage  is  begun  alternately  in  a  northerly  or  southerly  direction,  one 
month  Amboina  and  the  next  month  Pare-pare  being  the  first  port  called  at. 

From  Singapore,  the  intermediate  Moluccas  line  every  four  weeks  to  Sourabaya 
direct  and  via  the  islands  of  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Sumbawa  to  Macassar.  From  M.^ 
oassar,  after  a  two-days  stay,  the  steamers  make  the  round  trip  through  the  Moluc- 
cas, starting  alternately  in  a  northerly  or  southerly  direction,  calling  at  (southerly 
direction)  the  Spice  Islands — Amboina  and  Banda — Bum,  Batian,  and  Temate;  from 
the  last-named  island  they  cross  to  Gorontalo  (Gulf  of  Tomini,  Celebes)  and  fn^os 
Gorontalo  make  the  Sangir  Islands  to  the  northward,  calling  at  Siao  and  Tamua 
They  then  shape  a  course  to  the  southward  and  after  calling  at  Menado,  Kwandaiu, 
Amurang,  Toli-toli,  Donggala,  and  Pare-pare,  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Cele- 
bes, Macassar  is  reached  again  after  a  voyage  which  averages  twenty-two  day? 
From  Macassar  the  boats  return  to  Singapore  via  Sumbawa,  Lombok,  Bali,  and 
Sourabaya. 

(10)  From  Macassar,  every  four  weeks,  to  Bonttaln,  Bulecombah,  Salenr,  BalaniT 
nipa,  Palima,  and  Paloppo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  the  island  of  Buton,  and  Kendari. 
Tembuku,  and  Salabangka,  on  the  east  coast  of  Celebes,  calling  at  the  same  porti 
on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  also  at  the  island  of  Bonerateh. 
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(11)  From  Slugapoie,  ever;  fonr  weeki 
diKCt  ami  to  Sonrabaya  via  Butavia  an( 
callsC  Batj,  Lombok,  Macaasar,  Bima(Su 
Eodeh  (^ores),  Savoo,  Rottia,  Timor-Ki 
LarsDtaka,  aad  Maomerie  (Flciri's) ;  au' 
SiogipoK,  alteroatel}'  direct  or  via  Sam 
(12)  From  SiDgapore,  odc«  every  two  i 
BUT,  Amboiaa,  Banda,  and  via  Giaser,  Li 
Dotw,  an  the  Keh  and  Ant  (pearling)  ial 
Kiwr,  uid  Thvakl,  back  to  Banda ;  tbei 
Soil nibajB  and  Singapore. 

(M)  Ftom  Ambotna,  once  eveiy  threi 
Gninea  line  leaves  for  Humboldt  Ba;  (noT 
Gouei,  Pataule,  Saonek,  Sorong,  Samate,  1 
to  Amboina  via  tbe  aame  pointa.  The  m 
JoDgitnde  Ul'^  eaat  on  the  Boath  coast  of 
and  Dobo,  returning  to  Amboina  by  the  i 
(14)  From  Sonrabaya,  every  fortnigl 
(Bali),  Labaan  Hazi,  and  PoAja  or  l>om1 
returaioK  by  the  same  route. 

Details  of  tbe  diatancee  and  freight  an 
tioD  here,  and  as  they  flnctnate  wonld  bi 
The  total  unmber  of  nautical  miles 
219,993,  and  175,474  passengen  were  can 
Through  transshipment  agreenients  wi 
and  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  as  well 
connections  have  been  established  betn 
lU  ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Gri 
leabosrd  of  America,  British  India,  ant 
irovided  by  the  weekly  ateamere  Arom  Ba 
he  Molnccaa,  Maoaasar,  and  Soniabaya 
'apan  ports,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Si 
eing  via  Singapore. 
Conuneroe  in  the  archipelago  is  rapidli 
bandise  carried  (imports  and  eipoits) 
he  Dumber  of  tonrists  is  also  greater  ea 
lives  of  the  qaick  and  comfortable  stea 
personal  view  of  the  field  of  their  East 
Ocean  Steamship  Company. — Thi 
g  every  three  days  from  Singaf 
ying  between  Singapore  and  S 
etlierlaods  Indies,  and  the  BritU 
Apcar  and  Jardine  linen. — Stean 
ilcntta  call  at  Singapore  both  gi 
Saratpak  and  Singapore  Steamsk 
i  owned  partly  by  the  Goverunn 
lividaals  or  corporations.  It  1 
ys  betwe^  Singapore  and  Kncl 

COAST   AND 

''here  are  namerona  vessels  en 
lay  Peuinsola  between  Singai 
srmediate  ports  of  Malacca,  tli 
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Wells,  and  also  proceed  up  the  different  navigable  streams  to  sncb 
points  as  Klang,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  the  State  of  SelaDgor; 
to  Telok  Anson,  on  the  Perak  Eiver,  in  the  State  of  Perak,  and  farther 
when  high  water  permits;  and  also  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
Maor  River,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore.  The  priucipal 
line  in  this  trade  is  the  Straits  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  which 
has  regular  first-class  mail  steamers  doing  coastwise  service  and  plying 
between  these  settlements  and  the  islands  adjacent. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  numerous  other  steamers 
engaged  in  the  ocean,  intercolonial,  and  coasting  traffic  which  put  in 
at  Singapore,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them,  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  no  regular  service  and  are  principally  freight  vessels. 

HOW  TO  BEACH  SINOAPOBB  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  to  reabh  Singapore  from  the  Unit^ 
States,  the  Pacific  route  and  the  Atlantic  route.  The  first  is  by  way 
of  San  Francisco,  either  direct  or  via  Honolulu,  to  Yokohama,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Saigon.  The  second  is 
from  New  York  to  Europe  and  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  Colombo. 
Proceeding  from  our  western  seaboard,  the  former  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious; proceeding  from  our  eastern  seaboard,  the  latter. 

BOADS  AND  BAILWAYS. 

There  is  a  complete  system  of  macadamized  roads  throughont  the 
colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  there  are  a  number  of  good  roads 
constructed  and  more  in  course  of  construction  in  the  contiguous 
native  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

In  the  Singapore  district  there  are  85  miles  of  road  within  and  75 
miles  without  municipal  limits.  Of  these  the  first-class  roads  are  from 
40  to  60  feet  in  width,  the  ordinary  roads  30  feet,  and  the.  minor  roads 
20  feet.      ^ 

In  Malacca  there  are  205^  miles  of  first  class  and  123^  miles  of 
second-class  roads. 

In  Selangor  there  are  of  the  metaled  cart  roads  135.37  miles;  of  grav- 
eled cart  roads,  28.71  miles;  of  natural  roads,  192.52  miles,  and  of 
bridle  roads  and  paths,  57  miles;  a  total  of  413.60  miles.  The  roads 
have  an  average  width  of  18  feet. 

In  Sungie  Ujong  and  Jelebu  the  roads  have  an  average  width  of 
16  feet,  and  their  total  length  is  92  miles. 

In  Perak  there  are  of  metaled  cart  roads  260  miles;  of  unmetaled 
cart  roads,  114  miles,  and  of  bridle  paths,  364  miles;  a  total  of  738  miles. 
The  average  width  of  these  roads  is  16  to  18  feet. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  proper  there  are  no  railways;  those  con- 
structed or  in  course  of  construction  are  in  the  native  protected  States 

of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

E.  Spengeb  Pbatt, 

Consul- General 

SiNGAPOBE,  December  J26j  1894. 
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MALAY  STATES. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  presentmg  this  special  report  on  the  railways  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sahj  I  wish  to  state  that,  for  the  information  contained  herein,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  British  residents  in  Selangor,  in  Perak, 
and  in  Sungie  Ujong  and  Jeleba,  who,  in  response  to  my  interrogatories, 
(paused  the  government  engineers  and  superintendents  of  works  and 
iSnrveys  in  their  respective  States  to  supply  the  data,  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained. 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  Straits  Settlements  proper.  Those  in 
he  adjacent  native  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  excepting  a  purely 
ocal  freight  line  of  8  miles  between  Bandar  Maharanee,  on  the  Maur 
liver,  and  Perit  Jawa,  both  in  the  Sultan  of  Johore's  province  ot 
laur,  are  confined  to  Selangor,  Perak,  Sungie  Ujong,  and  Jelebu. 
>f  these  full  particulars  are  given  under  their  respective  headings. 

SELANGOR    RAILWAYS. 

The  Selangor  Government  Railway  is  a  1-meter  gauge  (39.37-inch) 
Qgle-track  line,  of  which  there  are  at  present  63  miles  open  for  traffic, 
le  original  scheme,  which  was  to  connect  the  large  tin-mining  district, 
which  Kwala  Lumpur,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  the  center,  with  the 
i,st,  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1886,  when  the  line  from  Kuala 
mpur  to  Bukit  Kuda,  a  point  on  the  Klang  Biver  12^  miles  from  its 
ath,  was  opened  for  traffic  by  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  governor  of  the 
'aits  Settlements. 

^he  Klang  Biver  is  one  of  the  two  principal  rivers  flowing  through 
State  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  it  drains  an  extensive  valley, 
faig-her  parts  of  which  are  rich  in  alluvial  tin.    The  river  through- 
its  coarse,  running  as  it  does  through  an  extremely  flat  country,  is 
^  tortuous,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  port  at  Bukit  Kuda, 
cli  li£kcl  been  established  as  a  purely  temporary  measure,  was,  from 
position  and  the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  river  in  approaching 
n  nndesirable  permanent  terminus  for  the  railway. 
1SS7  the  government  of  the  State  had  seriously  brought  before  it 
necessity  of  extending  the  railway  to  a  point  farther  down  the 
'^  Trbich  would  be  easier  of  approach  than  the  point  originally 
ted   a»8  a  temi)orary  terminus.    After  due  consideration,  the  town- 
Cf£  JOang,  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  9^  miles  from  its 
li^  wa«  selected  as  a  suitable  and  convenient  site  for  a  port  and 
ntzs   for  the  railway.    This  extension  of  the  railway  was  aocord- 
l>nJ.11^9  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1890. 
tti^  'time  of  the  selection  of  Klang  as  a  terminus  and  port  it  was 
that  the  available  accommodation  there  would  be  sufficient 
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for  many  years  to  come;  but  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  State,  and  consequently  in  the  traffic  carried  by  the  rail- 
way, made  it  necessary  to  again  consider  the  question  of  terminus,  and 
it  was  decided  early  in  the  present  year  to  extend  the  railway  to  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  construct  commodious  iron 
wharves,  capable  of  such  extension  as  the  trade  of  the  State  may 
demand.  ^ 

The  site  of  the  proposed  harbor  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Klau^  River 
where  it  debouches  into  theKlang  Straits;  it  is  completely  landlocked 
and  affords  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  ships  of  large  draft.  The 
bottom  consists  entirely  of  alluvial  mud,  and  there  are  no  reefs  or  shal- 
lows in  the  approach  or  in  the  harbor  itself,  and,  owing  to  the  estuary, 
there  is  no  bar  on  the  river.  In  fact,  the  island  known  as  Pnlan  Kiang. 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  probably  formed  at  some  remote 
period  the  river  bar.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  two  deep 
water  channels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  by  means  of  which. ves 
sels  may  enter  or  leave  the  port  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  It  is  customary 
for  coasting  vessels  trading  with  the  ports  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
peninsula  to  use  these  channels  in  preference  to  keeping  out  to  sea. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  wharves  in  a  x>osition  which  will  give 
a  depth  of  water  alongside  varying  from  13  to  17  feet  at  low  water, 
ordinary  spring  tides.  There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  of  approximately 
14  feet. 

Before  finally  deciding  upon  the  site  now  selected  for  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  and  the  construction  of  the  wharves,  the  harbor  and  its 
approaches  were  carefully  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
surveying  ship  Egeria^  and  Commander  Field,  B.  N.,  reported  upon  the 
harbor  as  follows : 

Inspection  shows  the  port  to  he  deep  and  clear  of  dangers,  and  the  eastern  ahore 
of  the  river,  southward  of  the  police  station,  is  well  adapted  for  wharves,  the  deep 
wat<er  on  that  side  extending  close  up  to  the  shore  throughout.  «  •  *  Reference 
to  the  chart  of  New  Harbor,  Singapore,  shows  that  the  space  for  getting  away  from 
the  wharves  varies  from  200  to  400  yards,  and  the  total  length  of  the  wharfage  (east 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  wharf)  i«  about  2,000  yards.  The  }>ort  of  Kaala 
Klang,  therefore,  appears  to  compare  not  unfavorably  with  New  Harbor  as  regards 
capacit}*  and  capabilities. 

From  this,  it  may  be  confidentlyassumed  that  the  harbor  now  selec'ted 
will  be  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traffic  of  the 
State  for  some  years  to  come.  However,  should  the  trade  in  the  future 
demand  greater  facilities  and  accommodation,  an  extension  of  the  rail- 
way to  the  Klang  Straits,  a  distance  of  3^  miles,  will  command  access 
to  what  has  been  described  by  competent  authorities  as  the  finest 
natural  harbor  on  the  western  littoral  of  the  peninsula. 

From  its  geographical  position,  the  State  of  Selangor  is  the  natural 
center  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  possessing  as  it  does  the  finest 
and  most  commodious  harbor,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  develop 
ment  of  the  trade  of  the  adjacent  native  States  will  be  to  some  extent 
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inflaenced  by  these  facts.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  protected  native  St^ite  of  Pahaog,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, vrhose  principal  trade  route,  the  Pahang  Kiver,  is  virtually  closed 
to  trade  for  five  months  each  year,  owing  to  the  difificulty  and  danger 
in  crossing  the  bar  at  its  mouth  during  the  continuance  of  the  north- 
east monsoon. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  originally  built  from  Klaog  to  Kuala 
Lumpur,  a  distance  of  22^  miles,  and  the  extension  to  the  coast  which 
has  been  described  above,  the  line  has  been  extended  from  Kuala  Lum- 
pur nortbward  for  38^  miles  through  the  mining  centers  of  Eawang 
and  Serendah  to  Kuala  Kubu,  a  distributing  center  for  the  districts  in 
the  north  of  the  State,  and  for  the  tin  and  gold  mining  country  at  the 
source  of  the  Pahang  Eiver  and  its  tributaries. 

The  township  of  Kuala  Kubu,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway, 
is  situated  16  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Perak,  on  the 
north,  and  21  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pahang,  on  the 
east.  To  the  south  the  railway  is  being  extended  from  Kuala  Lumpur 
to  the  township  of  Sungei  Besi,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  the  center  of  a 
large  tin-mining  district  of  the  same  name.  From  this  point  a  route 
has  been  surveyed  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the  mining  and 
agricultural  district  of  Ulu  Langat,  and  thence  in  an  easterly  direction 
over  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula 
to  Temerloh,  a  point  on  the  Pahang  Eiver  midway  between  its  mouth 
and  its  source.  This  extension,  should  it  be  constructed,  would  form  a 
trunk  line  connecting  the  center  of  Pahang  with  the  harbor  on  the 
west  coast,  already  described,  thereby  giving  that  State  direct  com- 
munication by  rail  and  sea  with  the  chief  center  of  trade  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Other  routes  over  the  central  range  have  been  explored, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  the  railway  into  the  Stat«  of  Pahang,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  to  the  tin  and  gold  mines  already  referred  to,  near 
the  source  of  the  Pahang  Eiver,  and  the  majority  of  these  have  been 
found  feasible,  though  they  would  be  more  costly  than  the  route  to 
Temerloh. 

In  crossing  the  range  on  any  of  the  explored  routes,  the  line  would 
afford  access  to  altitudes  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  where  a  temperature  of 
about  530  F.  may  be  enjoyed — a  desideratum  in  a  tropical  country 
where  the  mean  temperature  in  the  plains  is  over  80^  in  the  shade. 

The  railway  has  been  built  by  the  government  of  Selaugor  entirely 
out  of  the  State  revenues,  with  the  exception  of  the  sum  of  $312,000, 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  government  of  Perak  and  from  the  Col- 
ony of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1885  for  the  construction  of  the  orig- 
inal line.  This  sum  has  been  paid  off,  and  all  the  extensions  of  the 
original  line  have  been  constructed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  State, 
and,  along  with  the  line  originally  constructed,  are  earning  a  handsome 
return  on  the  capital  invested.  The  increase  of  the  traflSc,  both  in  goods 
and  passengers,  carried  by  the  railway  has  been,  like  the  development 
of  the  State  itself,  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  the  yearly'increase  in  the  traffic  and  the 
increase  in  the  working  expenses  since  1890: 


Capital  expended 

Mileage  open 

GrosBeaminflM 

Gross  expenditure 

Net  revenue 

Percentage  of  working  exi>en8es  to  gross  receipts. 

Profit  on  capital  (percent) 

Net  earnings  per  train  mile 

Number  ofpassenffers  carried 

Tons  ofgooascarrwd 


1890. 


$1,0«2,267 

224 

$802,813 

$126. 739 

$176,074 

16.50 

$3.31 

125,323 

50,132 


1891. 


$1, 100, 290 

22^ 

$310,379 

$122,926 

$187, 453 

30} 

17.03 

$3.19 

134.513 

60.915 


1892. 


$2,092,574 

42| 

$380,452 

$149,388 

$231,064 

891 

11.04 

$3.12 

182,211 

62.740 


1893. 


«2. 


547 
49 

7.615 
$197. «» 


?7| 
12.31 
♦2^52 

861,627 
06,090 


The  line  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  government,  and  is  managed 
and  worked  by  a  staff  of  English  officials,  with  native  sabordinates. 
The  track  is  in  good  order  throughout,  and  there  is  frequent  commani- 
cation  between  all  parts  of  the  line.  Between  Klang  and  Kaala 
Lumpur  there  are  four  passenger  trains  each  way  every  day,  beside 
numerous  goods  trains.  To  the  north  there  are  two  trains  to  Serendah 
daily  and  to  Kuala  Kubu  one. 

The  passenger  fares  and  freight  charges  for  goods  vary  on  different 
parts  of  the  line,  but  generally  they  may  be  taken  as  follows: 

Klang  and  Kuala  Lumpur  diinaion. 


Passenger  fares  (per  mUe). 


First  class.. 
Second  class 
Third  class . 


Cents. 


5 


Freight  rates  (per  ton  per  mile). 


(^neral  merchandise . . . 

Rice 

Tin  ore  (or  metallic  tin) 


C«its. 


I 


33 

13 


Kuala  Lumpur  and  KtMla  Kubu  division. 


Passenger  fares  (per  mile). 

Cents. 

Freight  rates  (per  ton  per  mile). 

Cents. 

First  class 

6 

n 

(3-eneral  merchandise 

ft-25 

Second  class 

Rice 

11 

Third  ftlftm* 

Tin  ore  (ormetidlictin) 

H 

SUNQIB  UJONQ   RAILWAYS. 

The  Sungie  Ujong  Eailway  was  accepted  i^om  the  contractors  in 
July,  1891,  and  has  since  been  worked  by  a  private  company  with  head- 
quarters in  London.  The  company  has  a  local  agency  in  Singapore, 
and  managers  and  staff  at  Port  Dickson  and  Seremban.  The  interest 
on  the  capital  employed,  at  4  per  cent,  amounts  to  $35,766,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  concession  the  State  is  liable  for  whatever  sum  under  this 
amount  is  earned  annually  by  the  company  working  the  line.  In  July, 
1892,  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  claimed,  and  there  was  a  further  claim 
for  losses,  which  was  disallowed.  In  July,  1893,  a  payment  of  $22,119 
was  claimed  and  allowed,  and  a  further  claim  in  connection  with  certain 
agency  and  other  charges  was  disputed  and  is  still  pending. 
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In  the  estimates  for  1894,  the  sum  of  $15,000  baa  been  set  aside  to 
meet  the  railway  guaranty,  on  the  supposition  that  the  line  will  earn  at 
the  rate  of  aboat  $2,000  a  month  for  the  year  ending  with  July,  1894. 

The  line  is  single  track,  1  meter  gauge;  its  length  between  termini^ 
Port  Dickson  and  Seremban,  being  24  miles.  There  are  but  two  inter- 
mediate stations,  Ewalla  Sawah  and  Bassak. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1893  amounted  to  $66,961,  and  the  receipts 
to  184,642,  giving  a  net  surplus  of  $19,681.    The  average  monthly 
3ipenditare  was  (5,580,  and  the  average  monthly  receipts  $7,053. 
The  following  comparisons  between  figures  for  1892  and  1893  may  be 
f  interest: 


Mnditnre: 
Highest .. 
Lowest... 
Bjpta ; 
Eighest.. 
loweat 


1892. 


Month. 


January 
April... 


August. 

April... 
linn  per  train  mfle:  | 

IJI^hest August. 


owest • I  June 

mileage:  | 

igheet i  October... 

iweet j  May 

carried  (in  piculs) :  | 

gbest I  August... 

ireat I  April..... 

gers  (number) :  | 

fhest February. 

rest June...... 

g  expenditure  per  train  mile :  | 

best :  January.. 

est '  October... 


Amount. 


$6,823.00 
4,397.00 

7,540.00 
4,882.00 

.72 

.03 

8,556 
2,530 

18,853 
12,030 

8,741 
3,020 

$2.30 
1.48 


1888. 


Month. 


December  . 
April 

March 

April 

May  and  Ko 

vember. 
AprU 

August .... 
April 

December  . 
AprU 

March 

August.... 

March 

August.... 


Amount* 


$6,830.00 
5,190.00 

7,655.00 
5.667.00 

.66 

.121 

8.304 
2,914 

20,620 
16,006 

8,918 
3,029 

$2.18 
L61 


Perak  and  Selangor  figures  for  1893  are  presented  for  comparison : 


Items. 


Ipts  per  traffio  mUe 

Dditnres  per  traffic  mile 

Xm  per  traffic  mile 

workin^^  expenses  to  gross  receipts 


Selangor. 

Perak. 

$8.86 

2.57 

2.67 

33 

$1.77 

1.37 

.40 

76 

Sungie 
UJoug. 

$2.30 

1.88 

.47 

76 


^ssenger  traffic  on  the  Sungie  XJjong  Railway  remains  almost 
y,  but  the  goods  traffic  is  steadily  increasing. 
^rmanent  T^ay  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  when  the  road 
>ted  firom  the  contractors,  and  requires  little  expenditure  to 
order. 

eport  toT  1892,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  yearly  expendi- 

le  Tiijxg^  Railway  up  to  1890  was  nearly  $17,000,  whereas 

,  tlie  expenditure  has  been  only  $3,000,  and  I  doubt  if  the 

liarire  bandied  a  traffic  of  200,000  piculs  (13,334  tons)  with- 

1  larg'er  exi>enditure  than  $17,000.    The  Jelebu  road  now 

;£kte  a.l>oiit  $25,000  a  year. 
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The  freights  charged  by  the  company  are,  except  for  certain  articles, 
the  highest  allowed  under  the  terms  of  the  concession.  They  are  less 
for  most  things  than  would  have  been  charged  for  cartage,  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  in  the  eyes  of  local  traders  by  the  distance  that  goods 
have  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the  station  at  Seremban  and  the  delays 
that  occasionally  occur  in  delivering  goods  from  the  railway  goods 
sheds.  I  doubt  whether  any  proposed  extension  of  the  line  toward 
Jelebu  could  compete  with  cart  traffic  unless  stringent  measures  to 
destroy  the  cart  traffic  were  adopted,  as  was  done  on  the  Linggi  Kail- 
way.  It  costs  about  30  cents  to  bring  a.  picul  (133^  pounds)  of  tin 
from  Jelebu  to  Seremban,  and  I  do  not  think  a  railway  could  do  it 
cheaper. 

PERAK  RAILWAYS. 

I 

The  government  of  Perak  controls  the  railways  in  the  State.  The 
termini  and  main  points  touched  are  Port  Weld,  Taiping,  Kamunting, 
and  Ulu  Sapetang,  on  the  Larut  line,  and  Ipoh,  Lakat,  Batu  Gajah, 
Kota  Bharu,  Kampar,  Tapah,  and  Teluk  Anson,  on  the  Kinta  Valley 
line. 

The  Larut  line  is  17^  miles  in  length,  the  distance  from  Port  Weld  to 
Taiping  being  8 J  miles.  The  Kinta  Valley  line  is  51 J  miles  long,  the 
distance  from  Teluk  Anson  to  Kampar  being  27  miles,  and  from  Teluk 
Anson  to  Ipoh  50  miles.  The  above  are  all  open  for  traffic,  except 
about  11  miles  now  under  construction.    These  lines  are  single  track. 

The  train  service  is  regular  and  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  business. 

Passenger  fares  and  freight  rates. 


Passenger  fares  (per  mile). 


First  class.. 
Second  class 
Third  class . 


Cents. 


Freight  ratea  per  picul  (133.33  ponnda)  i  p-^-*^ 
per  mile.  '  ^®"**' 


First-class  goods  . . 
Second-class  goods 
Third-class  g^)d8. . 


0.7a 
.50 
.25 


First-class  goods  comprise  groceries,  liquor  in  bottles,  glassware, 
textile  fabrics,  etc. ;  second-class  goods,  coffee,  grain,  rice,  liquids  in 
casks,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc. ;  and  third-class  goods,  coal,  coke,  building 
materials,  etc. 

Detailed  surveys  have  been  made  for  an  extension  of  the  Larut  line 
from  Taiping  to  Kwalla  Kangsa,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  and  a 
preliminary  survey  has  been  made  for  a  branch  from  Ipoh  to  Kwalla 
Kangsa  to  connect  the  Kinta  Valley  line  with  the  Larut  line,  A  pre- 
liminary survey  has  also  been  made  from  Ulu  Sapetang  to  Selama,  in 
Larut,  with  a  view  to  future  extension  in  the  direction  of  Prai,  in  the 
province  of  Wellesley,  opposite  Georgetown,  in  Penaug. 
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DUTCH    INDIA. 
JAVA. 


OCEAN  LINES. 

The  ocean  and  coast  lines  supplying  service  to  tbe  port  of  this  island 
are  controlled  by  companies  which  receive  subsidies  from  the  Govern- 
ments under  whose  flag  they  operate.    The  main  lines  are: 

Stoamvaart  Maatschappy  Nederland  (Netherlands  Steamship  Com- 
pany).— ^Tbis  company  furnishes  a  fortnightly  mail  and  passenger 
service  between  Java  and  Amsterdam. 

Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  Rotterdamsch  Lloyds  (Eotterdam  Lloyds 
Steamsbip  Company). — A  fortnightly  mail  and  passenger  line  is  oper- 
ated by  this  company  between  Java  and  Rotterdam. 

Queensland  Royal  Mail  lAne. — ^This  company  has  a  monthly  passenger 
service  between  Java  and  London,  and  also  carries  the  mails  between 
Java  and  Queensland  (Australia)  ports. 

Penmsular  and  Oriental  Royal  Mail  Line. — This  company  includes 
among  its  numerous  services  a  fortnightly  mail  and  passenger  line 
between  Java  and  Europe,  via  Singapore. 

Messageries  Maritimes  Line. — A  fortnightly  mail  and  passenger 
service  is  operated  by  this  company  between  Marseilles  and  Batavia, 
via  Singapore. 

ROUTES. 

The  Netherlands  Company's  steamers  run  between  Batavia  and 
Amsterdam,  via  Genoa,  calling  at  Padang,  Aden,  Suez,  and  Port  Said. 

The  Rotterdam  Lloyds  vessels  run  between  Batavia  and  Rotterdam, 
via  Marseilles,  calling  at  Colombo,  Pirim,  Suez,  and  Port  Said. 

The  Queensland  Royal  Mail  Line  steamers  run  between  Batavia  and 
London,  calhng  at  Colombo,  Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said,  and  Naples. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Royal  Mail  Line  carries  the  mails 
between  Batavia  and  London,  via  Brindisi,  calling  at  Singapore  (con- 
necting with  the  home  boat),  Colombo,  Aden,  Suez,  and  Port  Said. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  boats  run  between  Batavia  and  Mar- 
seilles, calling  at  Singapore  (connecting  with  the  home  boat),  Point  de 
Galle,  Aden,  Suez,  and  Port  Said. 

-  The  following  table  shows  the  lengths  of  the  various  routes  and  dis- 
tances from  Batavia  to  principal  ports  of  call : 


Name  of  oompany  and  port. 


KetherlandM  Oompany. 

Batavia  to— 

A  materdam 

Colombo 

Aden 

Geno* 

Genoa  to  Amaterdam , 


Miles. 


Name  of  company  and  port. 


Milea. 


Rotterdam  Lloydt. 

Batavia  to— 

Rotterdam 

Colombo 


9,100 
2,000 
4,000 
6,700 
2,400 


9,000 
2,000 


Batavia  to — 

Pirim 

Marseilles 

Marseilles  to  Rotterdam 

QueenAand  Royal  MaU  Line, 

Batavia  to^ 

London t* 

Colombo 

Aden 

Naples 

Naples  to  London , 


4.500 
7,100 
1,900 


8.716 
2,000 
4,000 
6.644 
2,272 
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The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Messageries  Maritimes  companies 
have  each  a  steamer  in  a  special  service  between  Batavia  and  Singa- 
pore.   The  distance  from  Batavia  to  Singapore  is  about  600  miles. 

CONDITION  AMD  EQUIPMElTr. 

The  Netherlands  Company  and  Rotterdam  Lloyds  are  long-established 
lines,  and  their  vessels  and  service  are  good  in  all  respects.  They  hare 
now  a  fleet  of  fine  ships  and  are  adding  new  steamers  every  year. 
Their  average  time  of  passage  is  twenty  eight  days.  Both  compa-nies 
are  in  good  financial  condition  and  have  been  pajring  yearly  dividends 
of  6  per  cent. 

The  Queensland  Royal  Mail  Line  is  an  English  company,  the  steam- 
ers being  owned  by  the  British  India  Steamship  Company.  It  has 
been  long  established  and  is  in  first-class  condition.  This  line  has  tiie 
largest  and  finest  vessels  calling  at  Batavia,  and  they  generally  make 
the  passage  from  London  in  thirty  days.  Having  an  agreement  with 
the  other  mail  lines,  these  steamers  do  not  bring  mail  to  Batavia  from 
Europe,  and  only  take  mails  from  London  to  Queensland  and  fit>Ei 
Batavia  to  Queensland,  returning  with  mails  from  Queensland  to 
Batavia  and  London. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Royal  Mail  and  Messageries  lines  are 
wen  known  in  all  ports  in  this  division  of  the  world,  and,  without  exoep 
tion,  are  the  two  best  mail  services  in  the  East.  They  have  only  branch 
steiuners  running  between  Batavia  and  Singapore.  These  two  com- 
panies have  landed  European  mails  in  Batavia  in  twenty-six  days,  but 
the  usual  time  is  twenty-eight  days. 

The  Netherlands  Company  has  ten  steamers,  averaging  3,000  tons 
(gross)  and  500  horsex)ower  each. 

The  Rotterdam  Lloyds  has  twelve  steamers,  averaging  2,000  tons 
(gross)  and  400  horsepower  each. 

The  Queensland  Royal  Mail  Line  has  ten  steamers,  averaging  4,000 
tons  (gross)  and  60G  horsepower  each. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Messageries  Maritimes  companies 
have  each  one  steamer  running  between  Batavia  and  Singapore  of 
about  800  tons  (gross)  and  120  horsepower. 

AU  the  steamers  of  these  h'nes  are  fitted  with  die  latest  improve- 
ments, including  electric  lights  and  hydraulic  power. 

PASSENGER  AND  FBEIGHT  RATES. 

By  the  ^Netherlands  Company  and  the  Rotterdam  Lloyds,  the  through 
first-class  passenger  rates  to  either  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  is  $301.50. 

By  the  Queensland  Royal  Mail  Line,  the  through  rate,  first  class,  is 
$201. 

By  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Messageries  Maritimes  lines,  the 
through  rate,  first  class,  is  $281.40. 
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*!         The  Netherlands  Compaoy,  Bottenlam  Lloyds,  aud  QueenslaBd  Boyal 
'-     Mail  linee  are  combined  and  have  a  regular  tariff  for  freight.    The 
*'     rates  for  dead  weight  are  61a.  6d.  (tl5)  per  12  hundredweight  (1,344 
pounds)  through  to  London  and  other  Euroi>ean  ports,  and  for  meaa- 
urement  goods  278.  ($6.56)  per  40  cubic  feet.    These  lines  also  take 
cargo  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  at  the  following  rates:  Dead 
;      weight^Boaton,  82s.  6d.  (t20.06) ;  New  York,  TOs.  ($17.03)  per  12  hun- 
dredweight.     For  measurement  goods — Boston,  368.  6d.  ($8.89);  New 
York,  27s.  ($6.56)  per  40  cubic  feel.    These  are  the  only  mail  lines  tak- 
ing through  Alights  to  European  and  United  Stat«a  porta. 

COAST  LINES. 

The  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatachappij  (Royal  Packet  Company) 
is  the  only  company  operating  a  coaat  service  for  mails  and  passengers. 
It  is  tmder  the  control  of  a  Holland  corporation,  and  la  allowed  a  aub- 
sidy  from  that  Government. 

Batavia  is  the  principal  starting  point  and  terminna  of  these  steam- 
ers. They  run  east  to  the  islands  of  Oeram  and  Ternate,  of  the 
Moluccas,  calling  at  all  the  principal  Java  ports — Cheribon,  Samarang, 
and  Sourabaya.  Tbey  also  ran  to  Borneo  and  Celebes.  To  the  west 
they  nin  to  Poloe  Bras  (Acheen),  calling  at  all  Sumatra  ports — Palem- 
bang,  Telok  Betong,  Benkoelen,  and  Padang.  Steamers  leave  Batavia 
every  five  days  for  Javan  ports  and  every  week  for  the  Moluccas,  Bor- 
neo, Celebes,  and  Acheen.  There  are  also  a  number  of  extra  steamers 
ran  by  this  line  to  different  Javan  ports  when  reqnired. 

The  total  route  of  these  steamers  is  aboat  2,160  miles,  viz,  Batavia 
to  the  Moluccas,  1,460;  Batavia  to  Achen,  70U. 

The  distances  between  the  principal  Javan  ports  are  as  follows: 


rrom- 

i^ 

M,,„. 

,™^ 

T,^ 

Mile*. 

BatsTJ* 

Cheribon  

Somarsng 

m 

130 

Telok  Betong 

Si"';:;:: 

Xbe  company  has  been  in  existence  since  January,  1890,  and  is,  in 
every  respect,  in  flrst-claaa  condition.  For  the  year  1893  it  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  9  per  cent.  The  steamers  are  nearly  all  new,  having  been 
built  witbin  the  last  five  years,  and  others  are  added  yearly.  They  are 
fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

There  are  thirty  steamers  belonging  to  the  compauy,  averaging  from 
oOO  to  1,500  tona  register,  with  horsepower  ranging  from  160  for  the 
larger  boats  to  90  for  the  amaller  ones. 

Steamers  for  Javan  ports  leave  Batavia  and  Sourabaya  every  five 
days  ;  ior  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas  every  week,  and  for  Acheen  and 
other  Sumatra  porta  weekly.  There  are  extra  steamers  to  Javan  ports 
anti  Celebes  when  the  regular  service  is  found  insufficient  for  the 
traffic 

S33A. 38 
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The  first-class  passenger  rates  by  this  company  for  short  distances 
are  8  cents  i>er  mile,  and  for  long  distances  aboat  6  cents  per  mile. 

The  freight  rates  for  dead  weight  between  termini  is  about  $2.80  per 
ton,  and  for  measurement  goods  $5  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet;  from 
Batavia  to  Samarang  the  rate  for  dead  weight  is  about  $1  per  ton,  and 
for  measurement  goods  about  $2  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  from 
Batavia  to  Sourabaya,  for  dead  weight,  about  $2  per  ton,  and  for  meas- 
urement goods  about  $3.50  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

« 

BAILWATS. 

STATE  RAILWAYS. 

Eastern  lines. — ^According  to  official  returns  for  1893,  the  main  lines 
of  the  State  railways  run  (1)  from  Kalimas  to  Solon,  via  Sidhoardjo, 
Mo%jokerto,  Eertosono,  Madsen,  and  Farm  (167.5  miles),  and  (2)  from 
Kertosono,  via  Eediri  and  Toeloeng  Agoeng,  to  Blitar  (57.5  milcis).  A 
branch  line  runs  from  Sidhoari^o,  via  Banzil  and  Pasaeroean,  to  Pro- 
bolingo  (47  miles),  and  another  branch  from  Banzil  to  Malang  (30.6 
miles),  making  a  total  mileage  of  30:i.4. 

The  branch  from  Banzil  to  Malang  is  being  extended  to  Blitar,  via 
Eepandjin  and  Whingi,  and  the  branch  from  Sidhoardjo  to  Probolingo 
is  being  extended  to  Lotobondo,  via  Bandoeagaeng,  Djembeo,  Ealisaat, 
and  Bondowono,  with  a  side  branch,  Bandoeagaeng  to  Pasirian. 

These  line  are  siiigle  track  and  the  width  of  track  is  uniformly  3  feet 
5  inches. 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  financial  year  were  $1,829,427,  and  the 
working  expenses  (810,648,  making  the  net  earnings  $1,018,779.  Tbe 
total  capital  invested  to  December  31, 1893,  was  $15,083,414. 

Passenger  fares  are  2.2  cents,  1.6  cents,  and  6  mills  per  kilometer 
(0.6214  mile)  for  first,  second,  and  third  class,  respectively.  Freight 
rates  are  $1.89  per  ton. 

The  only  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  coiistraction  of 
these  roads  were  the  bridging  of  the  Solo  and  Brantas  rivers,  both  of 
which  are  crossed  by  bridges  of  the  Schwedler  type.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Solo  are  of  masonry,  and  the  rails  are  67  feet  above 
the  lowest  point  of  the  foundations.  The  foundations  of  the  piers  of  the 
Brantas  bridge  are  of  masonry,  concrete,  and  piles,  and  the  rails  are  62 
feet  above  the  piles. 

Western  lines. — ^The  western  division  of  the  State  railway  system  is 
made  up  of  two  main  lines  and  branches,  the  mileage  of  which  is  as 
follows:  (1)  Batavia  to  Tondjong  Oricok,  5^  miles,  from  which  place  to 
Buelenzorg,  34  miles,  a  private  line  is  used.  From  Buelenzorg  the  State 
system  continues,  via  Sackaboemi,  Tjiondjoer,  ^andoeng,  Tjit^jalengkar, 
Tjibatoe  (connecting  with  a  branch  to  Garact,  12  miles),  and  Malamoug 
to  Tasik  Malaijo,  167.8  miles;  (2)  Djokjakarta,  via  Wates,  Eoetoarjo 
(connecting  with  a  branch  to  Paeroworedjo,  7^  miles),  and  Macs,  to 
Tjilatgap,  109  miles. 
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The  grosa  earnings  and  ezpeusea  of  the  western  linee  and  branches 
ill  1893  were: 


Lin*. 

BuDlnp. 

^— ■ 

HTDlngl. 

tat,  tat 

*^X 

878.  IM 

BTO,i08 

The  capital  invested  to  December  31, 1893,  in  these  lines  was:  Divi- 
sion No.  1,  $9,128,863;  division  No.  2,  (5,791,874. 

The  chi«^f  engineering  featores  of  these  lines  are :  Tjitaroem  viaduct, 
a  continuous-girder  lattice  bridge,  loaded  on  the  upper  side,  rails  196 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river^  Tjisaat  viaduct,  of  same  type  as  that 
over  the  Tjitaroem,  rails  189  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river;  TJiherang 
viaduct,  built  on  iron  pillars  on  a  curve  of  150  meters  radius,  rails  115 
feet  above  bed  of  the  river;  Tjitandoei  viaduct,  combined  highway  and 
railway  bridge,  two  girders,  tubular  type,  rails  209  feet  above  the 
foundation. 

PRIVATI  RAILWAYS. 

Netherlands  India  Railway. — Fronr  Batavia  to  Tandjong  Priok,  and 
forms  the  connecting  link  for  the  State  system  between  Batavia 
aod  Buiteozorg,  34  miles. 

Batavia  Eastern  Railway. — From  Batavia,  via  Mount  Corneles  and 
Bekasi,  to  Krawang,  36  miles. 

Samarang-  Werstenlanden  Railway. — From  Samarang,  via  Kedoeiig 
Djati,  Joendik,  and  Solo,  to  Djocjocarta,  103  miles,  with  a  branch  line 
fi-om  Kedoeog  Djati  to  William  I,  24  miles. 

"When  the  State  lioe,  in  course  of  construction,  is  finished,  it  will  give 
direct  State  railway  commouicatioD  from  Panarockan  and  Sotoboiido, 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  to  Batavia,  on  the  western  end,  via 
Tjilatjap,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  gaps,  con- 
nected by  private  lines,  trom  Solo  to  DjoQJocarta  (103  miles),  and  from 
Saitenzorg  to  Batavia,  34  miles. 

The  following  table  is  prepared  from  official  statements,  and  shows 
the  groaa  eamiugs,  expenses,  and  net  earnings  of  the  different  com- 
panies during  1893,  and  also  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  to 
December  31,  1893: 


Ne tborlAD^a  IdiIIb  IUUti;  CompuiT 

B»t»via  EaiWTD  RAlIira;  Compuiy 

JavB  Rmlt^KComp^oj 


Tbese  lines  are  single  track.    The  Samarang-WerBtenlandeD  road  ii 
4.68  feet  gauge  and  the  others  4.17  feet  gauge. 
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The  following  are  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  the  foar  lines 
per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile) : 


Line*. 


NetherlandH  India  RaUway  Company 

SomaraDs-Werstenlanden  Kailwaj"  Company 

Batavia  Eastern  Railway  Company 

Java  Railway  Company 


Batavia,  January  1, 1894. 


Pafl8«^ger  rates. 


First  'Second    Tbird 
class.  .  class,     class. 


■ 

CenU. 

CfenU. 

2.6 

1.5 

2.4 

1.5 

2.0 

1.2 

2.4 

Cfent 

0.6 

.8 

.7 

.8 


'  Freight 

Fonrth  "V^P*^ 
cla^s.         ^**»- 


Cent. 

0.4 

.4 


Cent, 

.038 
.036 


B.  S.  Bairden, 

ConsuL 


SUMATRA. 


RAILWAYS. 

State  railways, — ^The  State  system  comprises  a  line  from  Poelae^jer  to 
Sawah  Loento,  via  Padang,  Eajoetanam,  Padang-Pandjang,  and  Batoe- 
tabal  to  Soloky  94  miles,  with  branch  lines  from  Padang  to  Emma  Harbor 
(4.4  miles),  and  from  Padang  Pandjang  to  Fort  de  Kock  (12  miles), 
making  a  total  mileage  of  110.4. 

Private  linen. — ^The  Delhi  Railway  Company  operates  a  line  from 
Balawan  to  Delhitrewah,  via  Laboean  and  Medan  (21  miles),  in  connec- 
tion with  which  are  branches  from  Medan,  via  Serdang,  to  Perboeang 
(23  miles),  and  from  Medan, via  Tombang  Lankat,  to  Selesfeh  (19.5  miles) ; 
total  mileage,  63.5. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  earnings  and  expenses,  as  officially 
stated,  for  the  financial  year  1893,  and  ^Iso  the  total  capital  invested 
to  December  31, 1893 : 


Lines. 


State  railways 

Delhi  Railway  Company. 


Total 


Earnings. 


$800,664 
360.881 


670,545 


Expenses. 


$172,234 
177,647 


848,881 


Ket 
earnings. 


$128,480 
192,234 


320,684 


Capital 
inTeat^. 


$7,288,71 
2,7«.3J7 


10.025.122 


The  following  are  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  the  State  and 
private  railways  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile) : 


Lines. 


State  railways... 
Private  railways. 


Passenger  rates. 


First 
class. 


CmU, 
3.7 
5.8 


Second 
class. 


2 
3.8 


Third 
class. 


CenU. 
1.3 

2.1 


Freight 

rate  per 

too. 


Oenti. 


B.  S.  Bairden, 

Consul. 


Batavia  (Java),  January  i,  1894. 
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CHINA. 
SHANGHAI. 

INTERNAL.  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Of  the  artificial  means  devised  in  the  interest  of  the  internal  com- 
mnnications  of  China,  the  Grand  Canal  takes  precedence.    The  concep- 
tion and  construction  of  this  waterway  evidence  great  mental  breadth 
and  skiU,  bat  as  a  work  of  technical  excellence,  it  does  not  compare 
with  the  canals  of  western  countries.    At  the  time  of  its  construction, 
however,  there  was  no  other  similar  waterway  in  the  world  equal  to  it, 
and  there  is  no  work  of  the  kind  now  in  Asia  comparable  with  it.    The 
entire  length  of  the  canal  is  about  650  miles,  or  not  quite  twice  that  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  its  utility  is  inestimable.    The  Great  Wall  of  China 
is  but  a  useless  monument  of  industry,  while  the  Grand  Canal  bears 
daily  attestation  to  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  Emperors  who  have 
given  it  their  fostering  care.    The  one  stands  in  solemn  stillness  where 
it  stood  centuries  ago;  the  other  ever  moves,  freighting  from  province 
to  province  the  rich  productions  of  the  Empire. '  The  wall  was  built  to 
beat  back  the  Tartar,  but  the  Tartar  now  sits  upon  the  throne  of 
China,  while  the  canal,  constructed  in  the  interests  of  peace,  continues 
to  perform  its  office,  and  keeps  fresh  on  the  page  of  history  the  name 
of  its  projector.    Marco  Polo  says  the  Grand  Canal  was  designed 
by  Kublai,  and  describes  it  thus:  ^^You  must  understand  that  the 
Emperor  has  caused  a  water  communication  from  this  city  (Eua-chan) 
to  Cambaluc,  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  and  deep  channel  dug  between 
stream  and  stream,  between  lake  and  lake,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  great 
river  on  which  large  vessels  can  ply."    But  the  most  accurate  author- 
ity on  Chinese  history  (Williams's  Middle  Kingdom)  maintains  that  this 
aseful  work  existed  before  the  day  of  Kublai,  and  states  that  it  was 
repaired  by  the  founder  of  the  Lin  dynasty,  A.  D.  600. 

As  the  character  of  the  internal  traffic  of  a  nation  indicates  its  civil- 
ization, a  close  observer  writes  that  while  there  is  much  to  be  admired 
in  Cbina,  the  good  in  almost  every  case  is  marred  by  some  defacing 
or  neutralizing  quality.    <<Just  as  the  outward  appearance  of  their 
fiirfiiture  is  spoiled  by  the  exquisite  discomfort  of  their  chairs  and 
di  va^ns,  and  their  stately  ceremonies  by  dirt  and  squalor,  so  their  means 
of  travel,  which  in  some  ways  are  luxurious,  are  discredited  by  the 
discomforts  of  the  carts,  the  mud  and  ruts  of  the  roads,  and  the 
luiserable  condition  of  the  inns.'' 

Hut  although  the  rivers  and  roads  of  China  are  impossible  for  quick 
locomotion,  the  real  commerce  of  China  is  the  internal  commerce,  which 
is  developed  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  Empire  is  a  vast  network  of 
rivers  and  canals,  and  these  are  the  main  channels  of  interoommunica- 
tion  between  the  provinces.    As  early  as  1656,  Father  Magilliam  writes 
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that  he  Davigated  the  Graud  Oanal  and  other  rivers  for  more  than 
1,500  miles  without  going  by  land  more  than  one  day's  journey. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  principal  channels  for  the  internal  commerce 
of  China  do  not  appear  to  have  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  modem 
improvement.  The  large  vessels  which  Marco  Polo  saw  on  the  Grand 
Canal  have  given  place  to  small  junks,  and  even  these  navigate  it  with 
much  diflSculty.  The  Yellow  Kiver  remains  a  menace  to  the  rich 
meadows  through  which  it  flows  and  to  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of 
inhabitants  who  live  on  its  banks.  Impediments  to  navigation  and 
obstructions  which  change  the  coarse  of  rivers  remain  untouched  as 
the  years  go  on. 

The  famed  highways  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  early 
European  travelers  are  now  in  an  almost  impassable  state.  Their 
condition  is  such  that  passage  over  them  is  virtually  stopped,  as  the 
holes  and  ruts  that  deface  them  force  travelers  to  desert  them  for  the 
trac^ks  by  the  sides,  although  these  in  wet  weather  are  but  quagmires, 
and  in  dry  weather  several  inches  deep  in  dust. 

The  roads  in  general  use,  correctly  described  as  merely  the  customary 
roads  from  vOlage  to  village,  are  never  macadamized,  and  follow  all 
the  natural  irregularities  of  the  surface.  They  are  nndrained,  and  in 
low  sections  are  zigzag  in  their  courses,  carriers  being  compelled  to 
vary  their  routes  to  escape  the  pools  of  water  or  the  pitfalls  and  other 
obstructions.  Even  such  roads  are  often  the  subject  of  contention  for 
occupancy  between  the  farmers  and  the  carriers,  and  the  contention  is 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  the  right  to  plow  up  the 
road  running  through  his  land,  and  the  carrier  has  the  right  to  drive 
over  any  part  of  the  land.  These  opposing  rights  end  in  compromises  by 
which  certain  defined  courses  and  limits  are  marked  out  for  the  roads. 
In  the  provinces  devoted  more  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  rice 
the  roads  are  more  permanent  in  course  and  limit.  Here  granite 
stones  are  often  laid  in  the  center  of  the  main  road,  but  only  wide 
enough  for  the  ordinary  handbarrow,  with  its  wheel  in  the  center.  In 
hilly  districts  the  roads  generally  follow  the  water  courses,  but  receive 
little  attention  and  are  frequently  impassable.  To  clescribe  the  condi- 
tion of  one  road  in  China  is,  substantially,  to  describe  all ;  and  they 
are  uniformly  bad. 

Public  opinion  in  China  has  opposed  the  building  of  railroads  in  the 
Empire.  Whenever  such  works  have  been  in  contemplation  this  hos- 
tile opinion  energetically  shows  itself,  and  the  solid  wall  of  resistance 
has  never  been  overcome. 

In  1876  British  merchants  at  Shanghai  built  a  railroad  from  the  city 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Woo  Sung  Biver,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  but 
in  1877  the  provincial  authorities  acquired  compulsory  possession,  tore 
up  the  road,  and  paid  for  it.  The  city  of  Shanghai  is  situated  on  the 
Woo  Sung  Biver,  and  there  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  which 
prevents  ships  of  large  tonnage  from  approaching  nearer  the  city. 
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• 

r  The  road  was  necessary  to  facilitate  quicker  commanication  and  the 
handliug  and  delivery  of  freight;  but  the  all-prevailing  prejudice  of  the 
I  GhiDese  to  progress  defeated  the  realization  of  any  practical  benefits 
i  from  the  enterprise.  The  commercial  interests  of  Shanghai  render  such 
I     a  road  necessary. 

The  railroads  undertaken,  and  in  part  completed,  in  another  section 
of  China  have  escaped  the  fate  of  the  road  that  connected  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  with  the  sea.  On  British-built  carriages,  upon 
British  steel  rails,  one  can  travel  from  Tongkn,  near  the  Taku  forts  at 
the  month  of  the  Peiho  Biver,  over  the  27  miles  to  Tientsin;  while 
from  Tongkn  the  main  line  is  prolonged  for  67  miles  to  the  Tungshan 
and  Kaiping  coal  fields,  and  thence  as  far  as  Shan-hai  kwain,  the  sea. 
ward  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall,  in  the  direction  of  Manchuria. 

Although  the  conservatism  of  China  has  so  steadfastly  resisted  all 
attempts  at  internal  improvement,  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  Empire 
which  recognizes  the  necessity  for  keeping  step  with  progress.    The 
alarm  produced  by  the  French  war  in  1884  greatly  encouraged  the 
progressive  statesmen  of  China,  and  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
one  of  the  foremost  of  her  great  statesmen,  Li  Hung  Chang,  that  the 
tracks  of  the  road  described  were  laid.    The  Trans-Siberian  Bailway 
of  Russia  to  Vladivostok  has  awakened  new  interest  and  proved  an 
additional  encouragement  to  the  efibrts  for  the  advance  of  railroad  build- 
ing in  China.    But  the  reason  why  China  should  develop  her  immense 
resources  on  modem  lines  has  at  last  unanswerably  forced  itself  upon 
those  who  would  neither  see  nor  hear.    The  war  with  Japan,  in  which 
a  nation  of  less  than  one  fifth  her  size  has  dictated  terms  of  peace,  as 
it  were,  at  the  gates  of  China,  can  not  fail  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion.   China  must  understand  that  her  present  reverses  might  have  been 
averted  had  she,  like  her  neighbor,  imbibed  the  spirit  of  progress.    The 
reserve  forces  of  the  Chinese  in  numbers  and  wealth,  aided  by  the  con- 
centrating power  of  the  railroad,  would  have  been  as  irresistible  to  an 
invading  foe  as  were  their  ancestors  when  victoriously  sweeping  over 
tbese  plains  under  the  standard  of  Kublai. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China,  one  of  the  great 
women  of  the  world,  addressed  interrogatories  to  the  principal  provin- 
cial governors  and  governors-general,  inviting  their  counsel  on  the 
subject  of  railway  extension  in  the  Empire.  The  replies  thus  elicited 
indicated  an  affirmative  change  of  sentiment,  and  one  of  them  deserves 
to  bo  quoted,  in  part,  word  for  word : 

VVe  shall  thereby  be  able  to  send  troops,  money,  etc.,  anywhere  within  onr  Empire 
^within  ten  days;  and,  moreover,  we  shall  be  able  to  found  prosperous  colonies  in 
tliose  ontlying  regions  of  people  who  in  China  proper  are  only  a  starving  proleta- 
riat, and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Government,  but  who,  once  transplanted  thither, 
'will  be  able  to  find  a  fmitful  field  for  their  now  unemployed  labor,  and  will  turn 
tbe  desert  into  a  garden. 

The  quotation  shows  that  the  author  of  the  reply  from  which  it  is 
taken  comprehended  the  needs  of  his  country.    It  evinces  a  knowledge 
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of  the  ase  of  railroads  as  a  means  of  national  defense  and  for  the  reKef 
of  human  wants.    The  area  of  China  is  as  large  as  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  different  climatic  influences  prevailing  some 
times  prove  disastrous  to  the  crops  of  one  section  while  an  abandant 
harvest  is  gathered  in  another,  and  there  being  no  quick  facilities  for 
transportation  the  pitiless  ravages  of  famine  go  unchecked.    lu  nearly 
every  annual  report  there  is  a  page  devoted  to  telling  of  the  absolute 
necessities  of  certain  provinces  of  China  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
inhabitants  because  of  the  absence  of  means  for  expediting  reJie£ 
From  a  military  standpoint,  the  want  of  railroads  has  rendered  useless 
the  superior  numbers  which  China  could  otherwise  concentrate  against 
any  invader;  and  passing  events  must  teach  the  most  conservative 
statesman  that  China  will  have  to  inaugurate  a  policy  looking^  to  the 
development  of  the  Empire,  or  the  Empire  may  be  dismembered  or  fall 
to  pieces  of  its  own  helplessness. 

The  belief  is  entertained  that,  whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  the 
results  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  the  former  will  abandon 
her  policy  of  opi)osition  to  improvements  and  move  forward  on  modem 
lines  of  development.  The  operators  whose  perseverance  and  skill  have 
interlaced  the  United  States  with  the  best  equipped  railroads  of  the 
world  may  soon  find  an  inviting  field  on  Asiatic  soil.  China  will  want 
new  war  ships,  railroads,  army  and  naval  stores  and  equipments,  and 
will  probably  not  be  averse  to  enlisting  skill  which  no  enterprise  has 
ever  baffled.  These  general  observations  in  connection  with  the  internal 
means  of  communication  in  China  may  be  appropriately  supplemented 
by  information  on  the  subject  of  a  more  particular  character. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1890,  the  council  of  the  China  branch  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  distributed  widely  through  China  a  circular 
requesting  information  as  to  the  routes  and  means  of  carriage  existing 
in  the  various  parts  of  China  and  the  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  merchandise.  Answers  to  the  circulars  have  been 
received  from  fourteen  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which  Ghiua 
has  been  divided,  and  have  been  published  in  book  form;  and  the 
subject  is  so  concisely  and  intelligently  presented  in  the  notes  which 
preface  the  publication  that  I  give  them  in  fiiU: 

Probably  no  coantry  in  the  world,  certainly  none  aiming  at  oivQization  even  of  the 
most  rudimentary  nature,  has  paid  bo  little  attention  to  roads  and  means  of  com- 
munication as  has  the  Chinese  £mpire ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  at  the  oateet  that 
no  road  in  the  European  acceptance  of  the  term,  as  an  artificiaUy  constructed 
viaduct,  laid  out  with  engineering  skill  even  of  the  crudest  description,  exists  from 
one  end  of  China  to  the  other.  Three  partial  exceptions  may  be  noted,  the  road 
from  Tung-chow  to  Peking,  the  road  from  Han-chung  to  Chong-tn,  and  that  formerly 
existing  between  Nanking  and  Fung-Yang,  all  described  below.  Otherwise  the 
roads  as  they  exist  are  merely  the  customary  tracks  from  one  town  or  viUage  te 
another,  are  never  macadamized,  and  follow  all  the  natural  irregularities  of  the 
surface.  They  are  never  bounded  by  fences,  are  generally  undrained,  and  when 
proceeding  through  level  plains  are  entirely  undefined  and  wander  about  from  side 
to  side  as  puddles  of  water  or  artificial  pitfalls  dug  by  the  neighboring  farmer 
compel  the  drivers  of  vehicles  to  ^ary  their  route. 
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Every  spring,  in  the  ttouthem  provinces  at  least,  a  straggle  for  occupation  takes 
place  between  the  carters  and  farmers.    The  farmer  has,  on  the  one  hand,  a  perfect 
right  to  plow  np  any  road  passing  through  his  land,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gener- 
"       ally  exercises  this  right;  on  the  other,  the  teamster  has  an  equal  right  to  drive  his 
wagons  over  the  country  at  large,  and  equally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exercises  it.    To 
f.        prevent  the  ruin  of  his  own  crops,  and  to  force,  if  possible,  the  track  upon  his  neigh- 
bors, the  farmer  then  begins  to  dig  pitfalls  along  the  most  frequented  route,  com- 
pelling the  teamster  to  move  to  one  side.    As  it  is  evident  that  he  can  not  continue 
these  greatly  without  inflicting  more  damage  than  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
passage  of  the  carts,  a  compromise  is  gradually  arrived  at,  and  the  tracks  from  year 
to  year  follow  approximately  the  same  lines.    In  the  loess-covered  provinces  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  compel  a  different  system.    Owing  to  the  numbers  of  ravines 
crossing  the  country  in  all  directions,  the  limits  of  deviation  are  narrower  than  in 
the  plains  of  Shantung  and  Chili ;  the  constant  passage  of  the  carts  keeps  the  surface 
continually  stirred  up,  and  the  wind  catches  the  fine  particles  of  sand,  of  which  the 
loess  is  mainly  composed,  and  carries  them  over  the  adjacent  country.    In  conse- 
quence, the  tracks  have  a  continual  tendency  to  sink  below  the  surface,  and  are 
often  found  occupying  narrow  passages  sunk  30  or  even  50  feet  under  the  general 
level.    In  the  eastern  provinces,  from  like  causes,  the  roads,  when  passing  through 
villages  or  approaching  a  bridge,  are  almost  invarably  sunk  below  the  surface,  and 
the  bridge  in  such  cases  becomes  impassable  for  wheeled  traffic,  its  abutments  being 
raised  many  feet  above  the  road  level.    In  the  Yangtse  delta,  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces generaUy,  the  use  of  carts  and  wagons  has  long  been  superseded,  and  the  only 
wheeled  vehicle  is  the  handbarrow  with  the  wheel  caged  in  the  center.    To  accom- 
modate this,  the  centers  of  main  roads  are  generally  paved  to  a  width  of  1  or  2  feet 
with  rough  granite  flagstones.    The  roads  in  this  ease  are,  of  course,  permanent,  as 
is,  indeed,  necessary  where  rice  is  extensively  grown.    They  are  not,  however,  laid 
out  on  any  system,  merely  following  the  lines  of  divisions  of  the  fields.    In  hilly 
districts  the  roads  generally  follow  the  lines  of  the  water  courses,  and  are  impassable 
in  flooda.    The  bowlders  are  seldom  or  never  removed,  and  carts  passing  avoid  them 
or  surmount  them  as  best  they  can,  their  motion  most  resembling  that  of  a  ship  in 
distress  as  they  sway  about  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  angle  of  final  stability. 
Frequently  this  is  exceeded  and  the  cart  is  overturned.    The  latter  incident  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  mountain  tracks,  the  ruts  in  the  roads  across  the  plains  being 
frequently  as  bad.    The  writer  has,  indeed,  known  a  cart  to  capsize  in  one  of  the 
main  streets  in  Peking  and  two  of  its  occupants  to  be  suffocated  in  the  filthy  mud 
before  assistance  could  arrive. 

That  this  state  of  neglect  is  not  of  recent  origin  may  be  judged  from  many  inci- 
dents.    The  high  road  from  Peking  to  Shantung  and  Kiangnan  crosses  the  old  bed 
of  the  Yellow  River  at  Ping-yuan  Hyien,  in  Shantung.    This  bed  has  been  entirely 
deserted  since  the  twelfth  century ;  its  bottom  is  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  and  is  bounded  by  two  raised  embankments  some  30  feet  high.    The  re- 
moval of  a  few  thousand  cubic  feet  of  soil  would  have  enabled  the  road  to  be  leveled 
the  whole  way  across  and  a  guod  road  made.    Instead  of  this,  the  entire  traffic  climbs 
diag^onally  up  one  side  of  the  outer  embankment,  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  repeats  the  process  on  reaching  the  other  embankment.    The  whole  expense  of 
makin^T  ^  good  road  would  not  exceed  2,000  taels.    And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  routes  in  the  Empire. 

The  emperors  of  the  Yaan  dynasty  are  credited  with  greater  care  for  the  internal 
couimunications  of  the  Empire  than  their  successors,  and  the  road  referred  to  above, 
from  Peking  to  Tung-chow,  remains  as  a  vast  efibrt  of  inutility.  It  is  paved  with 
magnificent  blocks  of  granite,  closely  jointed.  It  is  now  worn  into  ruts,  often 
exceeding  a  foot  in  depth,  and  is  almost  impassable.  A  second  effort  in  road  build- 
iug  was  noade  by  Hung-wu,  first  emperor  of  the  Mings  (1368-1399  A.  D.),  who  made 
a  roadway  from  Pukee,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtse,  opposite  Nanking,  bis 
capital^  -to  Fung- Yang,  in  Anhwei,  his  birthplace.    This  road  is  remarkable  as  an 
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early  piece  of  engineering,  the  levels  being  carefully  graded  and  the  road 
acroBs  the  river  valleys  which  intersect  on  well-boilt  arched  viadacts,  one  of  ten 
well-bailt  stone  arches.  The  city  of  Chu-chow,  through  which  the  road  passes, 
owes  to  the  same  monarch  some  beautifully  designed  stone  bridges,  with  seigmental 
arches,  a  rare,  if  not  unique,  form  in  China.  Even  here  the  builder  had  not  thor- 
oughly grasped  the  idea  of  an  arch,  the  bridge  being  composed  of  a  series  of  par- 
allel stone  ribs,  each  alternate  stone  being  a  long  stretcher.  Beyond  these  roads  no 
feats  of  engineering  skill  have  been  attempted  in  connection  with  the  land  commu- 
nications of  China,  for  the  celebrated  stone  bridges  of  Fukien  and  elsewhere,  though 
remarkable  as  showing  the  ability  of  the  Chinese  to  move  huge  masses  of  stone  by 
manual  labor,  as  feats  of  engineering  are  not  worthy  of  extended  notice. 

The  viaducts  on  Hung-wu's  road  have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  in  this,  indeed, 
recalling  the  usual  practice  of  the  Chinese,  whose  buildings,  from  the  day  that  they 
are  completed  till  their  final  collapse,  seldom  undergo  repair  of  any  kind.  Mors 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  roads,  for  the  keeping  in  order  of  which  no  regu- 
lar funds  are  available;  nor  is  any  provision  made  for  their  superintendence.  The 
repairing  of  roads  is,  according  to  Buddhistic  ideas,  a  work  of  merit,  but  is  so  rarely 
exercised,  however,  that  whenever  a  repair  is  effected  the  donor  takes  care  to  have  it 
recorded  by  a  stone  tablet  the  erection  of  which  not  infrequently  costs  more  than 
the  entire  reparation. 

In  the  central  and  seaboard  provinces,  as  a  rule,  no  governmental  provision  is  made 
for  the  making  or  repairing  of  roads,  and  the  burden  is  thrown  on  private  parties. 
Any  little  work  is  effected  by  means  of  private  clubs,  which  collect  subscriptions 
and  supervise  what  is  done.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  when  things  have  come  to 
the  point  that  traffic  is  actually  impossible,  the  officials  will  step  in  and  levy  taxes 
for  the  purpose ;  but  the  people  have  so  well  grounded  a  suspicion  of  the  object  as 
well  as  the  honesty  of  these  officials  that  such  levies  are  often  resisted  and  are 
always  unpopular. 

In  the  western  provinces,  where  roads  have  frequently  to  be  maintained  for  long 
distances  through  thinly  populated  districts,  the  officials  have  to  make  provision 
for  their  repair.  The  soldiers  are  generally  utilized  for  the  purpose,  but  occasionally 
the  labor  is  raised  by  corv<^e  fiom  adjoining  villages. 

What  applies  to  roads  generally  applies  more  or  less  directly  to  bridges,  hot  with 
tbe  reservation  that  the  maintenance  of  the  bridges  is  always  recognized  as  an  official 
duty.  Bridges  are  seldom  repaired,  and  unless  newly  erected  are  for  the  most  part 
utterly  nei^lected.  They  are  never  built  on  scientific  principles.  Where  good  gran- 
ite or  flugstones  are  obtainable  they  generally  consist  of  lintels  thrown  across  stone 
piers,  and  these  simple  structures  are  usually  in  the  best  condition.  When  one  of 
the  lintels  breaks  or  becomes  displaced,  it  is  not  repaired,  but  the  breach  is  filled 
with  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  the  north  with  millet  stones,  covere<l  with  earth  and 
small  paving  stones.  It  is  not  until  the  road  becomes  absolutely  impassable  tbat 
repairs  are  taken  in  hand,  and  by  the  time  they  are  commenced  the  edifice  has  become 
so  dilapidated  that  entire  rebuilding  is  necessary. 

When  suitable,  the  bridges  assume  an  arched  form.  The  arch,  however,  has  never 
been  thoroughly  naturalized  in  China.  Lines  of  vousseirs  are  laid  at  distances  of 
from  5  to  9  feet,  and  the  spaces  between  are  occupied  by  thrust  blocks  of  stone  jog- 
gled at  both  ends.  As  the  face  of  the  stone  is  cut  to  the  intradoe  of  the  aroh,  an 
element  of  weakness  is  always  introduced,  and  as  counter  arches  in  the  haunches 
are  never  made  use  of,  the  arch  in  a  few  years  begins  to  rise  in  the  shoulders.  The 
road  pavement,  always  of  stone,  in  such  a  case  of  course  becomes  displaced,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  a  Chinaman,  who  has  all  his  life  been  accustomed 
to  disorder.  Over  deep  and  rapid  rivers  bridges  of  boats  are  common,  and  in  some 
places,  where  the  severity  of  the  winter  requires  it,  provision  is  made  for  their  annual 
renewal.  Over  the  gorges  of  the  Kinsh-Kiang  and  the  other  rivers  between  Szech- 
wan  and  Thibet,  and  in  Sbeusi,  between  Sian  and  Chang-tu,  rough  suspension  bridges 
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ikre  used.  These  consist  of  iron  chains;  slung  from  bank  to  bank,  and  planked  over 
with  wood.  Ab  no  provision  is  made  for  staying  or  side  rails,  these  are  eminently 
dangeroas  except  in  mild  weather,  and  even  then  can  only  be  crossed  by  one  mule 
at  a  time. 

Thongfa  the  Government  has  taken  little  or  no  interest  in  the  condition  of  roads 
ill  the  Empire,  it  has  always  concerned  itself  with  regard  to  rivers  and  canals.  It 
is  true  also  that  the  knowledge  displayed  has  been  of  the  crudest  order,  and  that, 
taking  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  its  concern  has  been  of  little  result  for  good. 

Dismissing  as  myths  of  the  most  transparent  nature  the  stories  of  the  Delnge  of 
Yaou  and  the  final  triumph  of  Yu  over  the  surging  waters,  we  find  that  the  first  efibrts 
of  man  to  control  the  waterways  of  China  extend  far  into  prehistoric  ages.  Long 
before  the  birth  of  tradition  even,  we  find  immigrant  tribes  settling  along  the  course 
of  the  Yangtse,  which  they  had  apparently  descended  from  the  regions  west  of 
Szechwnn.  The  wide  regions  of  what  is  now  the  Hu-kwang,  the  ancient  name  of 
vhich  was  probably  Kshar,  and  survives  m  the  present  King  and  Chn,  were  ten- 
anted by  a  people  who,  under  a  strong  government,  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to 
become  paramount  in  the  north  of  China.  Even  now  the  Hu-kwang  is  a  region  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  canals;  but  in  those  days  the  expanse  of  the  water  gradually 
filled  up  by  the  annual  overflows  of  the  great  Kiang  and  its  tributary,  the  Han,  must 
have  been  both  greater  and  deeper  than  at  present.  These  people,  from  the  necessi- 
ties uf  their  daily  existence,  early  learned  the  art  of  throwing  up  dikes  and  restrain- 
ing by  embarkments  the  flooding  water. 

Lower  down,  and  occupying  the  delta  lauds  of  Kiangnan,  and  extending  as  far  as 
the  mouths  of  Che-kiaug,  then  tenanted  by  the  people  of  Yuen,  was  the  Kingdom  of 
Wa,  which  rone  for  a  short  time  into  prominence  among  the  states  of  the  Chun-tsiu. 
Through  this  region  flowed  the  three  ancient  arms  of  the  Yangtse  known  as  the  San- 
kiang,  and  within  its  bounds  were  the  ancient  Five  Lakes  of  antiquity,  including 
the  great  Chen-tseh  itself.  The  people  became  adepts  in  the  art  of  controlling  their 
waterways,  so  that  at  the  present  day  so  modified  by  artificial  works  are  the 
courses  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  restore  the  ancient  drainage  lines.  To  them  is 
probably  to  be  atiribnted  the  series  of  works,  still  existing,  by  which  the  arm  of  the 
Yangtse  entering  the  Tai-hu  was  directed  northward.  The  Sungkiang,  which  led 
its  waters  to  the  sea,  has  gradually  dwindled  .to  the  modem  Soochow  Creek,  and 
the  Hwangpn,  dug  out  as  an  artificial  canal,  now  takes  the  drainage  of  the  lower 
proviuee.  The  Hai-tang,  which  prevents  the  waters  of  the  upper  part  of  Hanchow 
Bay,  now  the  estuary  of  the  Tsien-tang,  from  mingling  with  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
lakes  and  canals,  apparently  had  its  commencement  at  a  time  anterior  to  history, 
while  yet  the  Tsien-tang,  as  the  Che,  entered  the  sea  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Yu-yao.  The  long  line  of  embankments  north  of  the  Yangtse,  reaching  from  Yang- 
choo  to  Hwai-an  Fu,  must  have  been  commenced  anterior  to  the  time  of  Chun-tsiu. 
At  this  period,  doubtless,  was  constructed  the  canal  from  the  Hungtse  to  the  Kao- 
yao  Lake,  which  has  so  greatly  modified  the  aspect  of  the  northern  Kiang-su.  The 
Hwai,  which  in  early  days  flowed  past  Hwai-an  Fu  to  the  sea,  by  degrees  became 
diverted  along  the  line  of  the  new  canal,  and  now,  through  another  artificial  chan- 
nel, the  Mang-tung,  the  Ho  makes  its  way  by  Tai-chow  and  eventually  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  Yangtse. 

Tradition  tells  of  the  Yellow  River  escaping  through  the  Nino  Ho  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili ;  but  by  degrees  it  was  embanked  and  confined  to  a  single  channel,  before 
referred  to,  passing  by  Ping-yuan  Hien,  in  Shantung.  During  the  Yuan  dynasty 
the  Yellow  River  deserted  this  course  and  for  a  long  time  flowed  in  a  channel 
toward  Hwai-an  Fu,  a  portion  of  which  was  subsequently  utilized  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  connecting  the  Tsi,  now  the  Tsing  Ho,  and  the  Hwai.  Subsequently, 
guided  apparently  by  the  lines  of  the  abandoned  outlets  of  the  ancient  Yellow 
Hiver,  a  connection  was  made  with  the  Wei,  and  the  Yun-liang,  the  ''Grain-Bearing 
Hiver,"  once  famous  in  Europe  as  the  Imperial  Canal  of  China,  was  completed. 
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Whether  at  any  time  this  canal  served  any  more  nseAil  purpose  than  conveytog 
yearly  the  fleets  of  jnnks  bearing  the  imperial  tribute  from  Hwai-an  Fu  to  Taog- 
chow  is  doubtful.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  a  mere  ditch,  flooded  to  let  the  grain 
junks  pass,  and  imme<liately  closed  again,  as  its  defective  construction  and  the  mn^- 
laden  waters  of  the  Hwang-Ho,  with  which  the  northern  portion  is  annually  flooded, 
render  its  reexcavation  every  year  a  necessity.  As  a  means  of  commanicatiitD 
between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  the  canal  need  not  be  cooaidered,  u 
not  a  single  vessel  except  the  junks  carrying  the  tribute  rice  ever  passes,  the  car- 
riage of  the  rice  itself  by  this  route  being  a  fiscal  measure  benefiting  only  the  official 
«ugAg^  in  it,  while  seriously  crippling  the  revenues  of  the  Empire. 

Wherever,  then,  the  Chinese  have  found  a  navigable  river,  they  have,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  endeavored  to  utilize  it;  and  this  habit,  older  than  the  system  of  govern- 
ment itself  and  sanctified  by  the  earliest  tradition,  has  become  a  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. Like  everything  else  of  which  the  Government  of  China  takes  eog;iiizaDce. 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  ineffective;  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  more  good  or 
evil  has  been  done  by  these  effortB  to  control  the  natural  courses  of  the  waterways. 

T.  B.  Jebnigan, 

Consul' OeneraL 
Shanghai,  April  19, 1895. 


TIENTSIN. 

OCEAN  TRAFFIC. 

Tientsin  is  peculiarly  situated  as  regards  commerce.  It  is  not  tbe 
terminus  of  any  ocean  lines  coming  directly  either  from  America  or 
from  Europe,  and  it  is  closed  to  navigation  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  as  the  entrance  to  the  Peiho  River, 
on  which  it  is  located,  is  blocked  by  ice  during  these  months. 

All  merchandise  destined  for  the  United  States  or  intended  for  eon> 
sumption  in  the  northern  x>rovinces  of  China,  of  which  Tientsin,  by  its 
geographical  x>osition,  is  the  point  of  accumulation  and  distribution, 
must  be  transshipped.  If  goods  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  tbe 
ports  of  transshipment  are,  preferably,  Shanghai,  not  infrequently 
Hongkong,  and  sometimes  Yokohama.  If  merchandise  is  destined  for 
Tientsin,  the  same  ports  of  transshipment  are  used. 

As  regards  the  movements  of  goods  upon  the  high  seas,  this  report 
will  cover  details  as  to  freight  and  passenger  rates  to  and  from  Shang- 
hai, Ilongkong,  and  Yokohama,  through  rates  beyond  these  ports  not 
being  quoted  here.  Through  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States  may 
therefore  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  rates  given  in  this  report  those 
quoted  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Yokohama. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  the  manner  of  distributing 
cargo  into  the  interior,  as  there  are  no  highways,  paved  or  macadam- 
ized, and  as  merchandise  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  foreigners  and 
into  native  control  at  Tientsin,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
portray  the  intricacies  of  tbe  transportation  of  cargo  by  camels,  by 
mule  litters,  mule  back,  native  carts,  river  craft,  etc.,  from  the  interior 
to  this  port. 
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COASTWISE  LINES. 


At  Shanghai,  coastwise  steamers  arrive  and  depart  almost  daily,  and 
monthly  or  bimonthly  steamers  run  to  and  from  Japan. 

No  through  rat€S  for  passengers  or  freight  are  quoted  by  the  agencies 
of  the  various  steamship  companies  whose  vessels  call  at  this  port.  To 
obtain  through  rates  those  given  herewith  must  be  added  to  those  given 
from  Shanghai  or  Hongkong,  China,  and  Yokohama  or  Kobe,  Japan. 
It  rarely  happens  that  passengers  take  steamers  direct  to  Hongkong 
from  here,  as  they  prefer  to  transship  at  Shanghai  to  steamers  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  or  Peninsular  and  Oriental  lines. 

The  various  steamship  companies  making  this  a  port  of  call  and 
having  agencies  here  are  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamship  companies,  Jardiue,  Matheson  &  Co.,  agents; 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamship  companies, 
A.  Philipi)ot  &  Co.,  agents;  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  William  Forbes 
&  Co.,  agents,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Wilson 
&  Co.,  agents. 

The  passenger  rates  are  as  follows:  To  or  from  Shanghai,  first  class, 
40  taels;  round  trip,  60  taels.  To  or  from  Kobe,  Japan,  first  class,  961 
(Mexican);  round  trip,  $106.    From  Kobe  to  Yokohama,  $10. 

In  this  report,  wherever  tael  prices  or  teal  rates  are  given  it  may  be 
assumed  for  the  puri>ose  of  calculation  that  a  tael  is  worth  $1.43 
(Mexican).  To  calculate  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  in  terms  of 
United  States  gold  the  rate  of  the  day  must  be  taken,  as  the  value  of 
the  Mexican  dollar  is  constantly  fluctuating. 

The  rates  to  or  from  Shanghai  given  above  are  by  steamers  of  the 
China  Navigation  Company,  Butterfield  &  Swire,  agents;  the  Indo- 
China  Navigation  Company,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  agents,  and  by 
the  China  Merchants^  Steamship  Navigation  Company.  The  rates 
quoted  to  or  from  Kobe,  Japan,  are  by  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Nippon  Ynsen  Kaisha,  A.  PhilipiK)t  &  Co.,  agents. 

The  above-mentioned  steamship  companies  are  the  most  important 
operating  coastwise  services  in  China  and  Japan,  and  deserve  a  few 
words  from  a  Tientsin  point  of  view. 

The  service  on  these  lines  is  in  all  resx>ects  first  class,  the  steamers 
being  officered  by  Europeans  or  Americans.  Compared  with  those  of 
the  great  ocean  lines,  the  vessels  are  small,  averaging  between  800  and 
1,000  tons  net  register. 

China  Navigation  Company. — ^The  agents  for  this  line  of  steamers  at 
Hongkong  and  throughout  China  and  Japan  are  Butterfield  &  Swire. 
It  is  an  Gnglish  company,  with  central  office  in  London,  John  Swire  & 
Sons,  agents.  The  China  Navigation  Company  never  sends  ships  to 
Europe,  but  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Ocean  Steampship  Company. 
The  fleet  of  the  company  is  composed  of  thirty-one  steamers,  ranging  in 
tonnage  from  560  to  2,000.    Of  these  steamers  the  Chung  Kiang  (801 
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tons),  Wuc?Mng  (801  tons),  and  Tungchoto  (952  tons),  run  re^larlj 
between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai.  Occasionally  other  steamers  are  pnt 
upon  the  route,  and  in  this  way  an  almost  daily  service  is  maintained. 
It  is  said  that  these  three  steamers  are  the  best  equipped  for  passenger 
service  on  the  coast  of  China.  This  company  also  maintains  a  service, 
with  two  steamers,  the  Nan-chang  and  Kwei-yang^  between  Tientsin 
and  Hongkong  and  Canton,  but  as  passengers  rarely  travel  by  these 
steamers  the  agents  are  unable  to  quote  fixed  passenger  rates. 

IndO'China  Steam  Navigation  Company. — This  is  an  Englisli  corpora- 
tion, with  main  office  in  London.  It  operates  a  coastwise  service 
between  ports  of  China  to  India,  and  occasionally  to  Japan.  The  fleet 
is  composed  of  twenty-three  steamers,  including  those  plying  ou  the 
Yangtse  Kiver. 

The  regular  steamers  of  this  line  on  the  service  between  Tient^sin 
and  Shanghai  are  the  Lienshing  (1,049  tons),  the  Pechihli  (881  tons), 
and  the  El  Dorado  (892  tons).  These  vessels  are  excellently  equipped 
for  passenger  service  and  are  officered  by  Europeans.  Jardine,  Mathe- 
son  &  Co.  are  agents  in  all  China  ports  where  their  firm  is  represented. 

China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company. — This  is  the  great  line 
under  Chinese  control,  and  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  ships,  of 
which  the  following,  all  splendidly  equipped  for  passenger  service,  run 
regularly  between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai:  The  Hsin  It*  (1,027  ton :%). 
the  Hsin  Chi  (1,063  tons),  the  Hsin  Fung  (1,063  tons),  the  Hasan  (8(>:» 
tons),  and  the  Haeting  (1,099  tons).  These  vessels  are  officered  by 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Captain  Patterson,  an  American,  of  tlie 
Hsin  Chij  has  lately  completed  in  the  service  of  this  company  five 
hundred  round  trips  between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai.  He  is  a  favorite 
among  the  foreign  residents  of  the  East,  and  his  ship  always  arrives 
with  a  number  of  passengers,  many  of  whom  time  their  voyage  to 
Tientsin  in  order  to  travel  with  Captain  "  Pat." 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, — ^This  is  the  great  Japanese  line,  and  a  regular 
service  is  maintained  between  Kobe,  Japan,  and  Tientsin,  touching  at 
Nagasaki,  Chemulpo,  and  Fusan,  Korea,  and  Chefoo,  China.  During 
the  year  1893  twenty -one  round  trips  were  made  by  the  steamers  of 
this  line,  the  Genkai  Maru  (884  tons)  making  ten,  the  Higo  Maru  (871 
tons)  making  nine,  and  the  Sora>chi  Maru  (950  tons)  making  two. 

The  length  of  time  for  transit  to  or  from  Shanghai  is  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  days  in  ordinary  weather.  The  trip  to  Japan  takes,  with 
stoppages,  about  ten  days. 
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FBBIGHT  BATES. 


The  following  is  the  freight  tariff  between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin  and  Japan : 


Articles. 


Bristles 

Carpel ,  Chinese 

Cbinaware 

Cocoons,  waste <  — 

Cott4>n 

Curios  and  enameld 

Feathers,  pressed 

Pars,  common  b 

Hair,  horse  anci  yak 

Human 

Hides  and  skins,  unpressed 

Pressed 

Horsetails,  pressed  or  unpressed — 

Horsehair  in  cases 

Horse  and  yak  tails 

Horse  skins,  impressed 

Pressed 

Jnte,  unpressed 

Pressed 

Leather 

Merehaadise,  sundry 

Do 

Heasurement  floods,  unenumerated. 

Paper 

Sngs 

Silk  piece  ffoods 

Straw  braid 

Sundries,  stores,  etc 

Wool,  unpressed 

Pressed 


Unit. 


Ton... 

do 

do 

Pioul. 

do 

Ton... 
.....do 

do 

Picul. 

do 

do 

Ton... 

do 

do 

Picul. 

do 

Ton... 
Picul. 
Ton... 
Picul  . 

do 

Ton... 

do 

Picul . 
Ton... 
Picul . 

do 

Ton... 

Picul. 

Ton... 


For— 


Shanghai. 


TaOt. 


2.50 


2.50 


1.60 


.23 

.45 

.28 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 


.17 
1.70 


2.50 


2.25 


.40 
2.50 

.20 
1.60 


Kobe. 


alU.OO 

7.60 

11.00 


YokobAma. 


a  $12. 00 

8.50 

12.00 


.80 

13.  UO 

7.50 

18.00 


1.50 
.60 

8.00 
.70 

7.50 

1. 10 
.80 

8.00 


1.10 
14.00 

8.50 
14.06 


1.70 
.70 

9.00 
.85 

8.50 

1.20 
.00 

9.00 


1.10 


11.00 

1.00 

8.00 

.60 

8.00 


1.'20 


12.00 

1.20 

9.00 

.MO 

D.UO 


a  Mexican  currency. 

b  For  valuable  furs  the  rate  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  Kobe  and  6  per  cent  to  Yokohama. 

NOTB.— For  curios  and  ad  valorem  goods,  excepting  treasure,  the  rate  is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 
For  treasure  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  one-fourth  ox  1  per  cent  to  Shanghai,  three- fourths  of  1  per  cent 
to  Kobe,  and  1  i>er  cent  to  Yokohama. 

The  rates  to  Ghefoo  and  Newchwang  are  three-fonrths  of  the  Shang- 
hai rates,  and  from  Tientsin  to  Hongkong  double  the  Shanghai  rates. 

The  above  rates  of  freight  include  lighterage  charges  at  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  River,  known  as  the  Taku  bar.  Nearly  all 
steamers  must  be  lightened  before  they  can  cross  the  bar,  and  this  has 
called  into  esdstence  a  company  known  as  the  Taku  Tug  and  Lighter 
Company. 

BAIIiWATS. 


There  is  a  single-track  railway  now  in  running  order  fh)m  Tientsin 
to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall,  at  Shan  Hai  Kuan,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Pechihli,  a  distance  of  179  miles.  As  there  are  no  foreign 
merchants  at  Shan  Hai  Kuan,  and  as  the  country  traversed  consumes 
but  a  small  amount  of  foreign  goods,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
details  as  to  ireight  rates.  The  first-class  fare  to  or  from  Shan  Hai 
Kuan  is  (3.10  (Mexican). 
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RIVER  AOT)  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC. 

The  maximam  fare  to  Peking  in  native  house  boat  is  $15  (Mexican), 
and  by  cart  $10  (Mexican).  The  return  passage  is  somewhat  cheaper. 
The  trip  can  also  be  made  by  ponies,  relays  being  arranged  beforehand. 
If  the  journey  is  made  by  house  boat  or  cart,  the  services  of  a  "  boy,'^ 
at  about  75  cents  per  day,  are  required,  and  provisions  have  to  be  laid 
in,  costing  about  $2  or  more  ][)er  day,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
individual  making  the  trip.  The  journey  from  Tientsin  to  Peking 
occupies  from  two  to  three  days,  although  the  distance  is  not  as  g-reat 
as  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

The  trip  to  the  Ming  tombs  and  to  the  Great  Wall  beyond  is  inex- 
pensive, considering  that  it  is  made  in  carts  or  by  mules  or  ponies.  I 
have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  trip  to  and  from  Peking,  the  Ming 
tombs,  and  to  the  Great  WaU  north  of  Peking  can  be  "done"  comfort- 
ably for  about  $125  (Mexican),  and  this  general  estimate  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient guide  for  travelers  anticipating  such  a  journey. 

Sheridan  P.  Beab, 

Consul, 
Tientsin,  August  Ij  1894. 


HONGKONG. 


OOEAN  LINES. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  Occidental  and  (h^ental  Steam- 
ship Company. — These  are  the  principal  steamship  lines  plying  between 
Hongkong  and  the  United  States.  The  termini  are  San  Francisco  and 
Hongkong,  and  the  ports  of  call  are  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  and  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  and  occasionally  Amoy,  China,  and  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  distances  are  as  follows: 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

TTntifrkoTiir _ 

Yokohiiina. ...-x . .  r 

1,AOO 

Yokohama 

Honolulu 

San  Francisoo 

3.4fiO 

Honolulu  ......... 

2-100 

Tot*l  ...... 

7,  liX) 

The  fleet  of  this  combination  (for  these  companies  have  pooled)  eon- 
sists  of  the  four  Pacific  Mail  steamers  and  the  three  Occidental  and 
Oriental  steamers,  as  follows: 


Name. 


China 

City  of  Peking 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Peru 


Gaelic  . 
Oceanio 
Belgio  . 


4.206 

4.212 
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All  these  vessels  are  first  class  in  appointmeut,  service,  etc. 
Departures  from  termini  are  made  about  every  ten  days. 
First-class  passenger  rates  are: 


From  Hongkong  to — 

Nagasaki 

Kobe 

Yokohama 

Honolulu 

Sail  Francisco 


Fare. 

Kind  of  cur- 

rency. 

$45 

Mexican. 

50 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

130 

United  States. 

185 

Do. 

Freight  rates  are  dependent  altogether  on  the  description  and  amount 
of  cargo. 

Canadian  Pacijie  Steamship  Company, — The  steamers  of  this  line, 
which  is  owned  and  entirely  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eail- 
road  Company,  ply  between  Hongkong  and  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, touching  en  route  at  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  distance  between  termini  by  the  route 
taken  by  these  vessels  and  the  distance  between  the  different  ports  is 
as  follows : 


From— 

To- 

MUes. 

From—                           To— 

Miles. 

Hongkong* 

llunifkonif - . 

Vancouver  * 

1 

6.289  ' 
8111 
448  ' 

1 

Nairasaki i  Kobe 

384 

Shanghai 

Kobe Yokohama 

346 

iShauehai 

Nagasaki 

Yokohaina- ... Vanconvftr  .  r ....... . 

4,300 

Terminus. 


There  are  three  vessels  operated  by  the  company  on  this  line,  viz, 
the  Empress  of  India^  the  Empress  of  Japan,  and  the  Empress  of 
Cfmitty  each  of  6,000  tons  and  10,000  horsepower.  They  are  considered 
first-class  in  all  respects. 

Steamers  are  dispatched  triweekly  during  the  summer  and  monthly 
during  the  winter. 

The  first-class  fare  between  Hongkong  and  Vancouver  is  £37  (8180) 
and  the  rate  of  freight  from  $10  (gold)  to  $12  (gold)  per  ton  of  40 
cubic  feet. 

Douglas  Steamship  Company,  Limited  (Douglas,  Lapraik  &  Co.,  gen- 
eral managers). — This  company  operates  a  line  of  cargo  steamers 
between  Hongkong  and  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Tamsui,  and  Tai- 
wanfoo,  China. 

The  distances  by  the  route  of  this  line  are  as  follows: 


From- 


Amoy 
Amoy 


Tamsui 
Taiwanfoo 
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The  vessels  of  this  line  and  their  tonnage  are: 


"SBsae. 


Haitan 
Namoa 
Thales 


These  vessels  make  three  or  four  trips  per  week  to  Swatow  and 
Amoy,  one  or  two  to  Tamsui,  one  to  Foochow,  and  one  every  t^ii  days 
to  Taiwanfoo. 

Cabin  passage  from  Hongkong  to  Swatow  is  $15;  to  Amoy,  $25;  to 
Foochow,  $50;  to  Tamsui,  $50,  and  to  Taiwanfoo,  $55. 

Freights  from  Hongkong:  To  Swatow,  $3;  to  Amoy,  $4;  to  Foochow, 
$6;  to  Tamsui,  $7,  and  to  Taiwanfoo,  $7  i)er  ton.  Special  rates  are 
made  for  large  quantities.    The  rates  given  are  in  Mexican  dollars. 

Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (Dodwell,  Carlill  &  Co.,  agents). — 
This  is  a  i)rivate  company,  with  headquarters  at  Glasgow.  Hongkong: 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  the  termini,  and  the  main  iK)ints  touched 
are  Amoy,  Foochow,  and  Shanghai,  China;  Mqji,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama, 
Japan,  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  last  three  are  regular 
ports  of  call,  but  the  others  are  only  called  at  when  sufficient  cargro  can 
be  obtained. 

The  total  length  of  the  course  between  Hongkong  and  Tacoma  is 
about  6,000  miles,  divided  as  follows  between  main  points:  Hongkong 
to  Yokohama,  1,600;  Yokohama  to  Tacoma,  4,315  miles. 

The  company  operates  three  steamers,  all  sailing  under  the  British 
flag. 


Name. 


Victoria. 
Tacoma . 
Sikh 


Gross 
tons. 


I 

3,167 ; 

2.549 
2,672  I 


-L        _     _. 


Horee- 
powtT. 

Maxiinnm 

2,8oa 

1.50i> 
2.700 

Knot*. 
15 
12 

The  condition  of  the  vessels  is  considered  good. 

Sailings  are  made  about  every  three  weeks,  the  three  vessels  of  the 
company  making  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  trips  during  the  twelve  months. 

The  rates  for  first-class  passengers,  in  Mexican  dollars,  from  Hon<r 
kong  to  Shanghai  is  $40;  to  Kobe,  $50;  to  Yokohama,  $60;  and  to  Vic 
toria,  British  Columbia,  or  Tacoma,  Wash.,  $225. 

The  rate  for  freight  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
from  Hongkong  to  Tacoma  is  $10  gold.  The  rate  for  freight  between 
intermediate  i)oints  varies  from  $1.50  to  $5  (Mexican)  per  ton. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, — The  termini  of 
the  China  service  of  this  company  are  Hongkong  and  London,  and  the 
main  points  touched  are  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Singa- 
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pore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Port  Said,  Brindisi,  and  Marseilles, 
and  the  following  are  the  distances  in  miles  from  Hongkong: 


To— 

Miloe.  1                 To- 

Milea. 

1 

To— 

Miles. 

Shanghai 

870  ii  SimraDore 

1 
1,437 
1.818 
8,096 
3,871 

Port  Said 

6,584 

Nat'Asaki  ............... 

1.067   1  PenaDS 

Brindisi  

7,514 

Kobe 

1,456   1  Colombo 

Mar»pillwi. , ,,T--  x--  -- 

8,002 

Yokohama 

1,802  i'  Boiabay 

London  ............ 

10,154 

1 

The  condition  of  the  vessels  is  good.  The  total  fleet  of  this  company 
numbers  fifty- five  vessels,  of  which  fifteen,  of  from  3,500  to  6,100  tons 
and  3,500  to  6,000  horsepower,  are  in  use  on  the  London-China  line  and 
perform  a  fortnightly  service,  and  two,  of  3,140  tons  and  3,500  horse- 
povrer,  ply  between  Hongkong  and  Japanese  ports. 

The  rates  for  first-class  passage  from  Hongkong  are  as  follows,  in 
Mexican  dollars : 


To—  Fare.;  To— 


Shanghai $40  i    Egypt 


Fare. 


$460 


Yokohama I      60  :    Ilrind  si '      490 

liidiii '     195      MarsoiUes '      4U0 

A uatralia  (via  Colombo) '    360  '   London '      525 

The  average  rate  of  freight  from  Hongkong  to  London  is  458.  to  50s. 

(810.95  to  812.17)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

W.  E.  Hunt, 

Consul, 
Hongkong,  August  i,  1894, 


JAPAN. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    FEATURES. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  that  of  a  very  long  and 
narrow  territory,  completely  surrounded  by  salt  water,  extending  from 
a  point  almost  adjoining  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberian  Eussia  to  the 
tropical  waters  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  an  average  wn'dth  of  not 
more  than  200  miles,  and  divided  throughout  its  length  by  a  continu- 
ous chain  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  suggests  that  the  traflQc  of  the 
Empire  should  be  carried  on  by  long  lines  of  railway  running  parallel 
and  in  close  proximity  to  its  eastern  and  western  coasts,  and  by  ocean 
coasting  vessels,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  idea  which  has  governed  the 
Japanese  Government  and  the  various  transportation  companies  in 
planning  railroad  and  ocean  lines.  The  system  of  railways  along  the 
east  coast  lacks  little  of  completion;  that  along  the  west  coast  has  not 
yet  been  commenced.  The  traffic  along  the  east  coast  is,  therefore, 
divided  by  the  railways  and  coasting  vessels,  and  that  along  the  west 
coast  is  monopolized  by  the  latter. 
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ElVERS,  CANAJLS,  AND   HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  in  Japan  no  navigable  rivers  or  canal  lines  of  any  impor- 
tance. In  earlier  years  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  of  the  Empire  was 
carried  on  over  the  old  imperial  highways,  the  principal  among  them 
being  the  Tokaido,  running  south  from  Tokio  along  the  east  coast;  the 
Nakasendo^  running  north  and  south,  but  lying  farther  back  and  at  a 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea;  and  the  Kiku-u-Kaido,  running  north 
from  Tokio.  These  highways  are  well  built,  but  very  narrow,  as  they 
were  intended  for  foot  passengers,  passengers  in  jinrikishas  and  kagos 
(chairs),  and  single  horses  without  vehicles.  The  importance  of  these 
highways  has  departed  now  and  they  are  used  only  as  a  means  of  local 
communication  between  certain  towns. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  following  list,  taken  from  a  semiofficial  publication,  presents 
data  as  to  the  railways  in  operation  and  extensions  of  the  same,  those 
under  construction,  and  those  for  which  franchises  were  obtained  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet: 

LINES  IN  OPERATION. 


Name. 


Government  railways : 

Tokyo-Kobe 

Ofuua-Yokosuka 

Obu-Taketoyo 

Maibara-Kaiiagamiki 
Naffahaina-  Fakatanii 

Baba-Otiiu 

Takaaaki-Naoetsu . . . 


Total 


Miles. 


376. 31 

10.03 

12. 01 

31.01 

9.60 

1.23 

117. 10 

557.29 


Nippon  Hallway  Company : 

Tokyo-Aoniori 

Shinaj;awa- Akabano 

Omiya-Maibashi 

Utaanomiya-Xikko 

Iwakiri-Shiogania 

Cyeuo- Akihanohara 

Oyama-Mito 

Mito-Nakai^awa 

Shiriuchi-Uachiuohe  . .. 


Total 


454.66 
12.76 
51.14 
25 
4.23 
1.15 
41.45 


0.62 
3.30 


594.31 


Sanyo  railways : 

Kobe-Minara 

Uiogo-Wadasaki. 


143.40 
1.64 


Total 


145.04 


Kiashu  railways: 
Moji-Kumamoto . 
Tosu-Saga 


Total 


Kwansei  railways : 

Kusatsu-YoKkaichl . 
Kameyama-Tsu 


Total 


121.31 
15.30 

136. 61 


49.25 
9.60 

58.85 


Kobu  Railway : 

Shii^jikuHachioji 
Ryomo  liailway : 

Oyama-Maebusbi  . 


Osaka  railways : 
OKaka-Sakiirai. 
Oji-Nara 


Total 

Hankwai  Railway : 
Onaka-Sakui  .. 


Ckikiiho  railways: 

WakaiuatHU-lizuka. 
Nokata-Kaueda 


Total 

Settsn  Railway : 

Aroagasaki-Ikeda 

lyo  Railway: 

Takahama-Hiraigawara 
Sanuki  Railway : 

Matugame-Kotohira 

Saugu  Railway:  • 

Tsa-Miyagawa 


Hokkaido  railways : 

Temiya-Horonai 

Uoronaibuto-Yakashunbetsu. 

Mutoran-Sorachifato 

Sunagawa-Utashinai 

Oiwake  Yubari 


Total 

Knshiro  Railway: 

Sbibecha-Atosanobori 
Sano  Railway: 

Kudzuo-Koshinagawa 


Milee. 


22.77 
,*i2. 17 


29.10 

9.38 


38.48 


24.38 
6.20 


30.58 
8.35 
10.10 
10.15 
23.58 


56.02 

4.39 

108. 43 

8.64 

26.49 


203.97 

25.78 

9.50 


Grand  total '    1,933.75 
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LINKS  UN'DER  CONSTRUCTION. 


Governmeiit  railways :  , 

Fakashinia-Aomori 208. 26 

Tsuraga-Toyama i      123. 58 


Total 

Sanvo  Railway : 

Mihara-Uiroshima . 


421.84 


Kiushu  railways : 

Kumamoto-Matsuhashi . 
Sasa-Tsnkasaki 


45.29 


n 

17.60 


Total 

Ewansci  Rail  way : 

Yokkaichi-Nagoya. 
Hoshiu  Railway : 

Gyohashi-Ikari 


Kawagoe  Railway : 

Koknbn  pji-£!awagoe 

Ome  Railway  : 

Orae-Tacbikawa 

Osaka  Railwa 


ray: 
Tennoji-Mimeda 


28. 6U 
23.55 
17.66 
18.20 
13.07 
6 


Nanwii  Railway: 

Takata  Gojyo 

Bantan  Railwa.  : 

Sliikama>Ikuno ■ 

Settsn  Railway : 

Itami-Namase 

Boso  Railway : 

Sosaoo-Odzana 

Nara  Railway : 

Nara-Kyoto 

Kobu  Railway : 

Sbii^iku-Iidaroacbi 

Ota  Railway : 

Ota-Mito 

Sobu  Railway : 

Hoi^o  Sakura 

Nan  vo  Railway : 

Matsayama-Guimaka 

Dogo  Railway : 

Dogo-Asami  and  Matsuyama 


16.40 
29 

6 

11.39 
26 

8.50 
12.18 
31.40 

6.57 

3.06 


Grand  total. 


719. 61 


PROJECTED  LINES. 


Name. 

Termini. 

Distance.  \    Capital. 

1 

1 

Omi 

Hikone,  on  the  Tokaiko  Railway,  to  Fnkagawa,  on  the  Kwau- 

sal  Railway. 
NaoyetsQ,  on  GoTemment  railway,  to  Nnttari,  near  Niigata. 
Nara  to  Saknrai 

MiUa.             Ten. 
26              1,000,000 

Hoknyetsu  . . 
Satanse  . .  - . . 

1 

98.45  !      3,700.000 
12. 17            500. 000 

1 

EXTENSIONS. 


Name. 


Ctiiknho 
Japan... 
Bsuitan  . 
Kwansai 
Chikaho 

Do.. 

Do., 
lyo 


Extension. 


Distance. 


Kotake  to  Sabuknro 

Mito  to  Iwanuma 

Ikuno  to  Wadayama 

Isuge  to  Nara 

lisiika  to  Usai 

lisnka  to  Yoshii 

Taohibana  to  Morimatsu 


Mile$. 

3.32 
130 
13.40 
31.67 

5 
15 
21 
17 

2 


Estimated 
cost. 


Ten. 

123. 500 
5,640.000 

500,  WH) 
1, 540,  UOO 

129,000 

1,224,884 

522,486 
23,060 


The  main  line  and  branches  between  Tokio  and  Kobe  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Imperial  Government.  All  other  lines  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  corporations  or  private  persons  under  franchise 
from  the  Government.  Since  information  is  desired  onlv  as  to  main  or 
through  lines  of  traffic,  the  data  herewith  refers  only  to  the  continuous 
system  of  railways  extending  along  the  east  coast,  from  Aomori,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  main  island  of  the  Empire,  to  Tokio,  and 
thence  to  the  southern  provinces. 

On  the  Nippon  Tetsudo  Kaisha  (Japan  Eailway  Company),  from 
Tokio  to  Aomori  (454.66  miles),  the  principal  points   and  distances 
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from  Tokio  are:  Utsanomiya,  65|  miles;  Fukushima,  16G  miles;  Sen- 
dai,  215^  miles;  Morioka,  328  miles. 

On  the  Government  railway,  from  Tokio  to  Kobe  (37(5.31  miles),  the 
I)rincipal  points  and  distances  from  Tokio  are:  Yokohama,  18  miles; 
Kodzn,  49  miles;  Xagoya,  239.29  miles;  Kioto,  329.20  miles;  Osaka, 
350.04  miles. 

On  the  Sanyo  Railway,  from  Kobe  to  Hiroshima  (189.62  miles),  the 
principal  points  and  distances  from  Kobe  are:  Hineji,  34.05  miles; 
Okayama,  89.09  miles;  Ouomichi,  137.70  miles. 

At  present  there  is  connection  by  means  of  small  steamers  plying 
across  a  portion  of  the  Inland  Sea,  between  Hiroshima  and  Moji,  a  port 
of  the  soathern  island,  on  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki ;  but  surveys  have 
been  made  for  connecting  Hiroshima  by  rail  with  Akamagaseki,  ax>oint 
on  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki  opposite  Moji,  the  distance  being  156.89 
miles. 

On  the  Kiushiu  Eailway,  from  Moji  to  Kumamoto  (121.31  miles),  the 
principal  points  touched  and  the  distances  from  Moji  are:  Hakata,  47 
miles;  Kurume,  69|  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Tosu  to  Saga  15.30  miles 
long,  which  it  is  intended  to  extend  to  l^agasaki. 

The  Tanko  Railway,  a  line  250  miles  long,  has  been  constructed  and 
opened  in;the  island  of  Yesso  or  Hokkaido,  running  from  Otam  to 
Sapporo  and  on  to  interior  points. 

Those  portions  of  the  Government  line  lying  between  Tokio  and 
Yokohama  and  between  Kobe  and  Kioto  have  been  constructed  with 
double  tracks*  The  standard  gauge  is  3  feet  6  inches;  the  roadbed  is 
ballasted  with  stone  and  all  culverts  are  constructed  of  stone;  bridges 
are  of  steel  in  most  cases,  and  steel  rails  are  used,  varying  in  weight 
from  52  to  63  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  maximum  grade  for  ordinary 
adhesion  is  1  in  40.  The  lines  are  well  managed  and  are  apparently  in 
good  order.  Communication  is  frequent  between  the  larger  cities, 
there  being  22  trains  daily  each  way  between  Tokio  and  Yokohama, 
and  14  trains  between  Kobe  and  Osaka  and  Kioto.  On  the  other  lines 
an  average  of  4  through  and  5  local  trains  a  day  are  run. 

Freight  charges  on  the  Government  lines  are  fixed  according  to  the 
established  classification  of  materials,  at  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  sen  (1, 1^,  2, 
2J,  and  3'cents)  i)er  picul  (133^  pounds)  per  mile  for  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  class,  respectively,  with  right  to  give  special  races, 
averaging  about  2  sen  (1  cent)  per  ton  per  mile,  for  car-load  lots. 

Passenger  fares  on  the  Government  main  lines  are  as  follows  per  mile : 


Class. 


First-. 
Second 
Third  . 


Eqaivslent 
Q^„      in  United 
^"-  I      States 
,  currency. 


Bagijage 
allowance. 


3 
«> 


Cento.      I    Pottfuif. 
1.5  140 


1 
.5 


40 
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On  some  of  the  branch  lines  fares  are  slightly  higher.  Charges  on 
the  private  lines  are  approximately  the  same  as  those  on  the  Govern- 
ment lines. 

Parcel  freight,  or  express,  is  carried  on  passenger  trains  at  the 
following  rates: 

For  anydiRtance  up  to  25  miles per  picul  (133^  pouuds)..  $0.50 

For  any  distance  from  20  to  50  miles do 0. 75 

For  any  distance  from  50  to  100  miles do 1. 00 

And  25  cents  for  each  additional  50  miles  over  100. 

Third-class  passenger  fare  is  limited  by  law  to  1^  sen  (J  cent)  per 
mile;  but  the  highest  third-class  fare  charged  on  any  railway  in  Japan 
is  1.3  sen  (6.5  mills)  and  the  lowest  0.8  sen  (4  mills)  per  mile. 

The  three  greatest  engineering  works  which  have  overcome  natural 
obstacles  are:  (1)  The  Gotemba  grade,  on  the  Government  railway, 
near  Kodzu,  between  Yokohama  and  Kioto,  where  the  line  passes  over 
the  Hakone  range  of  mountains,  the  ascent  on  the  south  side  being  1  in 
40  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  and  on  the  north  side  1  in  40  for  a  dis- 
tance of  11  miles.  (2)  The  construction  of  the  line  over  the  Usui  Pass, 
on  a  branch  or  subsidiary  line,  a  little  northwest  of  Tokyo,  there  being 
an  ascent  of  1  in  15  for  7  miles,  in  which  distance  therp  are  26  masonry 
tunnels,  and  9  canyons  are  crossed  on  steel  and  stone  brdges,  one 
bridge  having  4  arches  of  stone.  (3)  The  construction  of  the  line  in 
the  Island  of  Yesso,  at  a  point  near  Otaru,  where  for  several  miles  it 
runs  through  a  groove  cut  into  the  side  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock  clifi'  overhanging  the  sea. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

i 

Most  of  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  and  coasting  business 
between  the  different  open  ports  of  Japan  is  handled  by  Euroi)ean 
and  American  steamship  companies. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company)  has  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  steamers  and  reaches  most  of  the  great 
-ports  of  Japan,  Vladivostok  (Siberia),  the  ports  of  Korea  and  China, 
and  all  principal  points  between  Yokohama  and  Bombay. 

The  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  operating  under  combined  schedules,  run 
between  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama  and  the  open  x>orts  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Japan,  and  on  to  China. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  starting  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
starting  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  make  the  same  ports  on  the  east  coast. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  and  the 
German  Mail  lines  all  run  from  x)oints  in  China  to  Yokohama,  touching 
at  intermediate  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Japan. 
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The  following  table  presents  additional  information  as  to  the  above- 
named  steamship  companies : 


Name  of  compatiy.        Control  of  company. 


Ports  entered  in 
Japan. 


Nippon  Yusen  KaiBha. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co. 

Occidental  and  Orien- 
tal Steamship  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific 
Steamship  Co. 

Northern  Pacific 
Steamship  Co. 

Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. 

Compagnie  des  Meesa- 
geries  Maritimes. 

Norddeatscher  Lloyds. 


Partial    control    hy  I  All    principal 
corporation ;     an-        ports, 
nual    (lovemment 
subsidy,  $880,000. 

Corporation '  Yokohama,  Kobe, 

and  Nagasaki. 

Corporation do 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Bays  Areraf^c 
between '  groas  ' 
sailings.' tonnage., 


Aver- 
age 
horse- 
power. 


66 


S  Corporation ;     mail 
subsidy  from  Brit- 
ish Government. 
Corporation 


Corporation ;  mail 
subsidy  from  Brit- 
ish Government. 

French  Government . 

Corporation ;  mail 
subsidy  from  Ger- 
man Government. 


Yokohama,  Kobe, 
and  sometimes 
Nagasaki. 

Yokohama,  Kobe, 
and  Nagasaki. 

do 


do 
.do 


4 
8 

3 
3 
2 


12 

1 


a  Summer. 


6  "Winter. 


Note. — Steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamship  companies  nxn  on 
joint  schedule ;  the  period  between  sailings  is,  therefore,  about  ten  days.  The  steamers  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  and  Norddeutscher  Lloyds  companies  run  in  connection  with  their  rcspectiTo  main 
lines,  transferring  at  Hongkong.    Both  lines  run  extra  steamers  when  traffic  requires  it. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  make  any  definite  statement  of  the 
rates  in  force  on  the  steamship  lines,  as  they  are  generally  a  matter  of 
individaal  arrangement  and  contract. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  recently  published  list  of  foreign  steamers  pur- 
chased and  added  to  the  Japanese  merchant  marine  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war  between  China  and  Japan,  with  their  tonnage,  gross  and 
registered.  Mi)st  of  these  steamers  have  been  purchased  by  the  !Nipx>on 
Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company),  a  private  corporation 
operating  under  a  subsidy  granted  by  the  Japanese  Government. 


Name. 

Tonnage. 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

Gross.      Registered. 
2,374.80         1.R07  ii 

Gross. 

Registered. 

Otani-maru 

Tai  vo-mam ....... 

1.287.72 
3,033.07 
8,067.03 
1,892.00 
2.102.20 
4,139.81 
2,266.20 
542.70 
3,595.07 
4.070.60 
5,402.00 
2,040.00 
2,189.81 
2. 10&  00 

786.00 

Kokura-mara  ............ 

2, 389. 38 
2  362.00 

1,567.83  , 
1  '111  nn  ' 

Yamaguchi-maru 

VamatO'inarn ........ 

1  910.74 

Fusan-maru 

1.636.20 

Sakura-mani 

2,818.99  '       l.«27  4."^ 

Ovo-maru  ............... 

L  ITS.  17 

Binieii-maru ............. 

3,008  00 
2, 375.  09 
2.  690. 35 
2.  538. 38 
2, 958.  68 
2, 878. 92 
3, 224. 87 
1,725.62 
2,  520. 78 
2,  838.  03 
588.22 

1,940.00  ' 
1,446.32 
1,714,38  1 
1,662.98 
1,9:U.03  ' 
1, 878. 92 
1,999.40 
1,009.89  ' 
1,562.88  ; 
1,577.08  , 

Tate'vamai>maru 

1.340.5T 

XTjina-mam 

Kagoshima-maru 

A nonra-mam  ........... 

2,65C4<$ 

SJiibata-niarn. 

1, 404. 36 
83&4i! 

Fiikuoka-marn 

Kokwo-maru  . ....... 

Mateuyama-maru 

Tovohashi-maru 

Kinahu-maru  ........... 

2, 312. 18 

Rioiun*marn ......... 

3.01Q.5S 

Izii  ini-maru .............. 

Toaa-maru  .............. 

3,568.32 

1,590.«0 
1.411.32 

Sova-maru 

Mo1i*mam  .............. 

Iburi-maru 

Jinsen-mam  ............ 

tShinflhu-maru 

Gensan-maru 

1,43100 

San-vn-maru 

Tamahime-maru 

Tnfjil 

2,035.68 

1-  570. 76 

Yedu-inam 

1,670.00         1,036.00  , 
2.089.77         1.132.74 

Doyo-maru 

A1  .'£4.67  1       .>%1  SM^fi? 

1 

Kanaoawa,  January  23^  1895. 


K.  W.  McIvoB, 

Gansul- General, 
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KOREA. 

There  are  no  railways  in  Korea;  neither  are  there  any  highways, 
mail  lines,  or  other  routes  of  comnnmication,  except  mere  bridle  paths 
over  which  travelers  ride  on  horseback  or  are  carried  in  chairs  by 
native  porters.  Nearly  all  freight  is  conveyed  over  these  paths  on  the 
backs  of  men,  ponies,  and  oxen,  though  ox  carts  of  the  clumsiest  build 
are  sometimes  used;  but  these  paths  generally  are  impassable  for 
wheeled  vehicles. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Steamship  Company)  has  a  line 
of  fine  modern  steamers,  furnished  with  lights  and  all  modern  conven- 
iences, which  call  at  Fusan  and  Wonsan  (Gensan),  Korea,  on  their  way 
to  Vladivostok,  Siberia.  Another  line  of  the  same  company  has  steam- 
ers running  to  Tientsin,  China,  which  touch  at  Fusan  and  Chemulpo, 
affording  good  and  ample  accommodation  for  passengers  and  freight 
for  Korean  ports. 

[In  a  later  report,  dated  April  3,  1896,  Consul  Sill  states  that  the 
service  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  to  Korean  ports  has  been  discon- 
tinued since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  China  and  Japan, 
and  while  other  Japanese  steamers  call  frequently,  the  vessels  are 
usually  either  transports  or  freight  boats  in  some  way  connected  with 
Japanese  military  operations.] 

Other  Japanese  steamship  companies  maintain  lines  of  freight  ships 
over  the  same  routes,  and  a  Chinese  company  has  a  line  of  two  small 
steamers  plying  between  Shanghai  and  Chemulpo  by  way  of  North 
China  ports. 

On  the  river,  between  Chemulpo  (the  port)  and  Seoul  (the  capital),  a 

distance  by  water  of  56  miles,  a  number  of  small  steam  launches  do 

duty,  together  with  countless  junks  of  every  description. 

All  mails  are  carried  by  men. 

John  M.  B.  Sill, 

Seoul,  June  6^  1894.  Consul- Qeneral. 


COCHIN    CHINA. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

The  great  through  line  for  commerce  and  passenger  traf^c  between 
Saigon  and  Europe  and  Saigon  and  Japan  and  intermediate  ports  is 
the  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes. 

The  termini  are  Marseilles  and  Yokohama,  and  the  steamers  touch 
at  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  and  Singapore,  en 
route  to  Saigon.  After  leaving  this  port  they  touch  at  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  and  Kobe,  en  rout«  to  Yokohama. 

The  total  distance  from  Marseilles  to  Yokohama  is  10,135  miles,  viz : 
Marseilles  to  Saigon,  7,265;  Saigon  to  Hongkong,  915;  Hongkong  to 
Shanghai,  870,  and  Shanghai  to  Yokohama,  1,085  miles. 
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The  following  nine  steamers  are  at  present  performing  the  regular 
service  between  Marseilles  and  Yokohama: 


■Jfame. 


Gross     I  Horso- 
tounajft*.    power. 


Xatno. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Oceanion . . 

Yarra 

Sychioy 

Cah'donion 
Salazie  — 


4.259  ; 
4, 25r>  I 
4. 232 
4,232 
4,255 


3.400 
3,400 
3, 400 
3,400 
3.400 


Melboiimo 

Natal 

Sa^lialien  . 
0XU8 


4.080 
4,017 
4.050 
3.790 


3.4A« 
3,4. 
2.  w- 


A  steamer  starts  from  ^larseilles  every  alternate  Sunday,  and  i>er- 
forms  the  passage  to  Saigon  in  about  twenty-six  days.  The  passage 
from  Saigon  to  Yokohama  takes  twelve  days. 

The  rates  of  passage  for  first-class  accommodation  (including  fare  and 
table  wine)  from  Marseilles  are: 


To— 


Alexandria 
Port  Said.., 

Suez 

Aden 

Colombo  ... 
Singapore . 


Equivalent 

Francs. 

in  United 
States  cur- 

rency.    1 

350 

$67.50 

400 

77.20 

450 

86.85  ! 

875 

168.88 

1,200 

231.69  ' 

1.400 

270.20  1 

1 

To— 


Saigon 

Hongkong 
Shanghai . 

Kobe 

Yokohama 


Eq  Divalent 

in  rniteJ 

States  cur> 

reacy. 

$301.15 
330L96 
330.  «^ 
330.  K 
330.96 


Freight  rates  are:  Marseilles  to  Saigon,  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton  of 
1,000  kilometers  (2,204.6  pounds). 

E.  SCHNlgEaAIiS, 

Cofntnercial  Agent. 
Saigon,  January  i,  1895. 


PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 


RAILWAYS. 

The  Goveniment  assisted  the  construction  of  the  only  railway  in 
these  islands  by  making  valuable  concessions  of  land  with  right  of  way 
the  entire  length  of  the  line,  and  by  guaranteeing  8  per  cent  per  year 
upon  the  stock  of  the  road  for  the  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  when  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  State.  So  far  (about  three  years)  the  road 
has  paid  more  than  10  ijer  cent  per  annum  to  its  shareholders. 

This  railway,  known  as  the  Manila  and  Dagnpin  Railway,  is  single 
track,  English  gauge.  It  is  very  well  built;  steel  rails  are  nsed  the 
entire  length;  all  bridges  are  of  stone  or  iron  or  both,  and  the  bed  is 
well  ballasted.    The  station  buildings  are  very  substantial. 

The  line  runs  from  Manila  to  Dagupin,  a  distance  of  123  miles.  There 
are  no  large  or  important  towais  on  the  line  except  the  termini  men- 
tioned, but  small  villages  are  numerous. 
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The  equipment  of  the  line  is  all  of  English  make;  the  engines  are 
small  but  well  made;  the  cars  are  the  usual  English  style, divided  into 
first,  second,  and  third  class  compartments.  As  the  cars  are  all  short, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  swaying  motion  when  the  train  moves  at  high 
speed.  I  am  informed  that  one  express  train  runs  at  the  rate  of  45 
miles  per  hour,  which  is  considered  very  fast  in  this  country. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

There  is  one  line  from  Manila  to  Liverpool  known  as  the  Gompania 
Traiisatldntica,  composed  of  three  large  steamers,  averaging  4,500  tons 
and  about  4,000  horsejwwer  each.  The  average  speed  is  17  knots. 
This  line  maintains  a  monthly  service  to  Europe,  calling  at  Singapore, 
Colombo,  Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said,  and  Barcelona  en  route. 

The  passenger  rates  from  Barcelona  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  per  the 
steamships  of  the  Compania  Transatl&ntica,  are: 


To- 


Port  Said. 

Suez 

Aden 

Colombo.. 
Singapore 
Manila  .  - . 


Rates. 

First 
clasa. 

Second 
class. 

$77.20 
86.85 
168.88 
193.00 
265.38 
243.54 

$61.86 
60.48 
135.10 
135. 10 
103.00 
291.78 

Third 
class. 


$30.88 

35.04 

67.55 

57.90 

115.80 

127.38 


The  present  rates  of  freights,  per  ton,  from  the  Philippines  to  Liver- 
pool, according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  agent  of  the  company,  are: 


Articles. 


Sugar,  dr3' 

Coffee 

Abaca 

Copra 

Cocoanut  oil 

Fumitnre,  personal  effecto,  books,  etc. 
Gums  and  resinous  products 


United 

Pesos. 

States 

equivalent. 

65.00 

$12.65 

80.00 

15.44 

82.50 

15.83 

76.00 

14.48 

75.00 

14.48 

75.00 

14.48 

75.00 

14.48 

NoTB. — Ten  per  cent  is  added  to  these  rates  when  goods  are  sent  to  ports  where  transhipments  take 
place. 

Another  line  has  been  formed  in  Spain  to  compete  with  the  Com- 
pania Transatl&ntica. 

This  new  company  has  for  its  agents  in  Barcelona  the  firm  of  Pinillos, 
Saenz  &  Co. ;  the  agents  here  are  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  The  first  steamer 
is  due  here  in  August,  when  a  great  cut  in  freight  rates  is  expected. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  new  line  has  no  passenger  accommodations, 
but  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  passenger  steamers  will  be 
put  on. 

There  are  four  lines  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  Hongkong, 
and  the  passenger  rate  is  $60  (Mexican)  one  way,  and  $80  for  the  round 
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trip.  Freight  rates  vary  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton,  according  to  tbe 
class  of  goods,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  correct  rates,  as  they  flac- 
tuate  greatly,  and  many  shipments  are  made  on  special  rates. 

INTERISLAND  AND   COASTWISE  TRADE. 

There  are  many  local  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  Manila  and. 
the  provinces,  the  largest  being  the  Gompania  Maritima,  which  has 
twenty-eight  steamers,  with  a  total  of  25,000  tons. 

Ynchansta  &  Co.  have  two  small  steamers  of  1,000  tons;  S.  P.  Tan* 
ger,  one  small  steamer  of  500  tons;  De  la  Bama  &  Bros.,  three  small 
coasters  of  500  tons;  Aldecoa  &  Co.,  two  coasters  of  500  tons,  and  Arm- 
strong &  Sloan  three  small  coasters  of  400  tons. 

The  usual  points  touched  by  these  steamers  include  all  the  ports  in 
the  Philippine  group;  also  the  Caroline  and  Marianas  islands. 

Passage  and  freight  rates  are  by  mutual  agreement,  but  freight  rates 
generally  run  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton,  according  to  distance.  Bates  of 
passage  vary  from  $80  to  the  Carolines  to  $30  or  $40  to  Iloiio  and  Cebu. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Compania  Maritima,  which  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  several  small  companies,  passage  and  freight  rates  were  much 
less.  The  rates  are  now  33  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  formation 
of  the  new  company. 

Nearly  all  the  steamers  were  built  in  England,  and  are  very  well 

adapted  to  this  trade,  which  demands  a  good  class  of  ships  in  order  to 

withstand  the  severe  weather  during  typhoon  season.    The  steamers 

are  all  fitted  with  first  and  second  class  passenger  accommodations, 

and  are  models  of  cleanliness.    The  officers  and  engineers  are  always 

European,  the  rest  of  the  crew  being  composed  of  Chinese  and  natives. 

The  steamers  are  not  fast,  seldom  exceeding  12  knots  per  hour,  but  aU 

are  fitted  with  the  latest  improvements  as  to  engines  and  boilers. 

Isaac  M.  Elliott, 

CoMuL 
Manila,  July  i,  1695. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
NE^V   SOUTH   ^VALES. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Sydney  is  the  metropolis  not  only  of  New  South  Wales  but  of 
Australasia.  During  1893  there  were  2,914  entries  of  vessels  into  Port 
Jackson  (Sydney  Harbor),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,590,371,  ami 
2,916,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,602,957  tons,  cleared ;  a  grand 
total  of  5,830  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,193,328  tons.  Of  these  ves-  . 
sels  over  four-fifths  were  steam  craft.  j 
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The  following  foreign  steamship  lines  terminate  at  Sydney.  All  the 
Australasian  lines  also  make  this  a  terminal  point: 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Navigation  Company. — The  steamers  of  this 
line  run  between  Sydney  and  London,  touching  at  Melbourne,  Aden, 
and  Brindisi.  There  are  twelve  steamers,  one  leaving  each  alternate 
Monday.  They  are  splendid  vessels,  having  a  total  registered  tonnage 
of  72,000,  with  83,000  effective  horsepower.  They  carry  mails,  passen- 
gers, and  general  freight.  The  voyage  from  Sydney  to  London  averages 
forty-two  days,  and  from  London  to  Sydney  forty-five  days,  although 
the  direct  mails  and  passengers,  which  change  at  Brindisi  and  thence 
proceed  by  rail,  reach  London  in  thirty- five  days  and  return  in  thirty- 
seven  days.  The  fare  is  from  £00  to  £70  ($291.96  to  $340.02),  and  the 
freight  rate  is  from  £2  7s.  to  £2  10s.  ($11.43  to  $12.16)  per  ton. 

Orient  Line. — This  company  has  nine  large  vessels,  with  a  registered 
tonnage  of  54,000  and  70,000  effective  horsepower.  The  steamers  run 
between  Sydney  and  London,  one  leaving  each  terminal  point  on  alter- 
nate Mondays.  This  gives  a  direct  London  mail  and  through  passenger 
steamer  every  Monday.  Vessels  of  this  line  make  about  the  same  time 
as  those  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line,  and  the  fare  and  freight 
rates  are  about  the  same  as  of  that  company. 

Messageries  Maritimes. — This  is  a  French  line,  having  six  very  fine 
steamers,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  over  6,000  and  about  7,000 
effective  horsepower,  furnishing  a  monthly  mail  service  to  Marseilles. 
Fare  and  freight  the  same  as  by  the  two  foregoing  lines. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyds. — This  company  has  seven  fine  steamers  plying 
between  Sydney  and  Amsterdam,  one  leaving  Sydney  each  month, 
carrying  mails  and  general  passengers.  The  seven  vessels  have  an 
aggregate  of  32,200  tons  capacity  and  35,000  registered  horsepower 
Through  passenger  and  freight  rates  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  three 
foregoing  lines. 

German  Australian  Steamship  Line. — This  company  has  seven  steam- 
ers of  an  average  of  3,500  tons,  making  11  knots  per  hour.  They  are 
not  calculated  to  carry  mails  or  first-class  passengers,  but  carry  all 
classes  of  freight  and  steerage  passengers.  The  service  is  monthly 
between  Sydney  and  Ilamburg.  This  line  carries  enormous  quan- 
tities of  wool,  and  before  the  general  strikes  crippled  the  Newcastle 
(New  South  Wales)  mines  they  carried  great  quantities  of  coal.  The 
voyage  of  these  steamers  usually  takes  fully  forty-six  days. 

The  route  of  all  the  foregoing  lines  is  via  the  Suez  Canal. 

China  Navigation  Company. — ^This  company  has  four  iron  steamers  on 
the  line  between  Hongkong  and  Sydney.  They  depart  about  once  in 
eighteen  days,  the  voyage  occupying  twenty- two  days.  The  steamers 
have  an  average  capacity  of  about  2,500  tons  and  about  3,000  horse- 
power. They  carry  mails  and  first-class  passengers.  Tlie  through 
fare  is  £33  ($160.58),  and  the  through  freight  rate  is  about  25s.  ($6.08) 
per  ton. 
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Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship  Company. — These  ste^imsbips  run 
between  Sydney  and  Hongkong.  The  company  has  four  fine  steamers, 
leaving  about  once  a  month.  The  vessels  have  an  average  of  about 
3,000  tons,  and  carry  mails  and  all  classes  of  passengers.  Time  of 
voyage  averages  twenty-two  days.    The  through  fare  is  £33  ($160.58). 

Port  Line. — This  line  consists  of  ten  large  steamers,  aggregating 
62,000  tons,  running  between  Sydney  and  London.  They  are  fine  cargo 
steamers  and  make  good  runs,  but  have  no  stated  time  for  departure. 
though  it  is  regarded  as  a  monthly  service.  The  line  has  no  subsidy, 
and  carries  no  mails  and  but  few  first-class  passengers,  though  fairly 
well  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  a  moderate  number. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company. — This  company  has  three  excellent, 
though  not  large,  steamers  plying  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco. 
They  are  about  3,000  tons.  Two  of  them  are  American-built  ships  and 
are  splendid  vessels  for  their  size.  Only  these  two  small  steamers 
among  all  that  come  to  this  great  country  carry  the  Stars  and  Stxijje^ 
The  service  is  a  monthly  one,  and  the  vessels  carry  mails,  all  classes  of 
passengers,  and  general  cargo.  The  steamers  stop  at  Auckland,  Apia, 
and  Honolulu,  and  make  the  voyage  in  twenty-five  days.  The  avera^ 
fare  is  £40  (8194.64),  and  the  freight  rate  40s.  ($9.73)  per  ton. 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company. — This  company  has  two  rather 
fine  steamers  of  3,500  tons  plying  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver. 
The  voyage  occupies  twenty-two  days.  The  vessels  carry  mails,  all 
classes  of  passengers,  and  general  cargo.  This,  too,  is  a  monthly  serv- 
ice.   The  fare  is  £40  ($194.64),  and  the  freight  rate  40s.  ($9.73)  per  ton. 

White  Star  Line. — This  company  has  three  fine  steamers  i>lying 
between  Sydney  and  London,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  of 
about  3,500  tons  and  3,000  horsepower,  and  carry  general  cargoes,  mails, 
and  all  classes  of  passengers.  The  voyage  occnpies  fifty  days.  Tbey 
leave  this  port  about  once  every  six  weeks. 

Lund'^s  Line. — This  company  has  four  new  and  good  steamers  run- 
ning on  the  same  route  as  the  White  Star  Line  and  performing  the 
same  service  with  the  same  etticieney.  The  power  and  capacity  of  their 
vessels  is  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  White  Star  Line.  They  leave 
this  port  irregularly  about  once  a  month. 

Gibh  Line. — This  line  consists  of  four  iron  steamers  of  about  3,500 
tons  and  3,000  horsepower,  plying  between  Sydney  and  China  and 
Japan.  They  carry  mails  and  general  passengers,  averaging  a  triji 
about  every  six  weeks. 

Tlie  above  are  all  the  lines  plying  between  Sydney  and  foreign  jwrts. 

The  total  tonnage  inward  and  outward  of  this  port  for  1893,  aside 
from  the  intercolonial  traffic,  was  4,513,070,  over  four-fifths  of  which 
was  carried  by  these  various  lines  of  steamers. 
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INTERCOLONIAL  LINES. 

Tliereare  five  lines  of  steamers,  averaging  nearly  3,000  tons,  of  2,200 
horsepower,  running  between  Sydney  and  intercolonial  ports,  to  wit, 
to  Melbourne  (Victoria),  Adelaide  (South  Australia),  Perth  (Western 
Australia),  Hobart  (Tasmania),  and  Brisbane  (Queensland).  These 
five  lines  have  seventy-two  vessels,  all  iron,  mostly  of  modern  build 
and  first  class. 

Adelaide  Steamship  Company. — This  company  has  seventeen  ships, 
one  leaving  Sydney  every  third  day.  They  carry  no  mails,  but  all 
classes  of  passengers  and  general  cargo.  The  fare  to  Melbourne  is 
£1  5s.  to  £2  ($0.08  to  $9.73);  to  Adelaide,  £2  15s.  ($13.38);  to  Bris- 
bane, XI  to  £2  ($4.86  to  $9.72);  to  Perth,  £7  10s.  ($30.50).  Freight 
charges  vary  very  greatly  acc^ording  to  class  and  activity  of  business. 

Atlstralian  United  Steam  Xavigation  Company, — This  company  has 
thirty  vessels,  of  about  the  same  class  and  capacity  as  those  of  the 
Adelaide  company.  They  make  the  same  points  as  the  former  line 
and  perform  about  the  same  service,  with  a  branch  also  to  Fiji.  A 
steamer  leaves  Sydney  about  each  alternate  day. 

Huddart'Parker  Company. — This  company  has  five  steamers,  of  about 
the  same  class  as  those  of  the  foregoing  lines.  One  of  their  branches 
runs  to  Auckland  and  carries  mails.  The  vessels  are  fitted  up  for 
general  passenger  service. 

Howard  Smith  Company. — This  company  has  about  twenty  steamers, 
of  about  the  same  class  as  the  other  intercolonial  ships,  which  run 
from  Sydney  to  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Brisbane,  and  northern 
ports,  leaving  Sydney  three  times  per  week.    They  carry  no  mails. 

Union  Steamship  Company. — This  company  has  about  twenty -five 
steamers,  all  first-class  vessels  of  about  1,800  tons.  They  carry  mails 
to  Auckland,  and  leave  Sydney  twice  a  week. 

The  intercolonial  traffic  entered  and  cleared  at  Sydney  in  1893 
amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  fully  2,500,000  tons. 

RAILWAYS. 

All  the  "great  through  lines"  of  land  transit  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Colonial  Government.  These  public  railways  are  substantial  in 
construction,  and  are  maintained  in  excellent  (condition.  The  shops, 
stations,  dejwts,  etc.,  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  United  States, 
but  are  well  built,  and  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed admirably. 

The  railroad  mail  service  is  quite  efficient,  and  I  think  for  safety  and 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  mails  there  are  few  reasons  for  complaint. 

The  passenger  service  would  hardly  answer  the  demands  of  our 
people,  but  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  people  here.  There  being  prac- 
tically no  climatic  disturbances,  the  trains  are  regular  and  accidents 
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very  few.    Duriug  several  years  the  rate  of  casualties  to  persous  was 
0.4  killed  and  2.5  injured  per  1,000,000. 

The  passenger  service,  as  far  as  comfort  is  concerned,  is  ahttle  primi- 
tive, as  the  Continental  coach  is  still  used  on  the  main  lines,  though 
there  are  a  few  Pullman  sleepers,  usually  a  little  narrower  than  the 
American  Pullman  and  but  indifferently  upholstered  and  fitted. 

The  freight  cars— ^" goods  vans" — are  quite  suitable  for  the  trade. 
They  are  short  trucks,  with  four  open  wheels,  and  with  a  capacity  of 
6  tons. 

The  public  railroads  are  divided  into  three  distinct  systems,  desig- 
nated as  the  Southern,  the  Western,  and  the  Northern.  The  railroads 
of  this  colony  are  of  the  standard  gauge. 

The  Northern  System  runs  north  from  Sydney,  via  Newcastle,  to 
Wallaugra,  at  the  Queensland  border  a  total  distance  of  491  miles, 
with  a  branch  leading  from  Werris  Creek  to  Narrabri,  toward  the 
interior,  a  distance  of  90  miles. 

The  principal  towns  on  this  main  line  and  the  distances  from  Sydney 
aret 


Town. 


Gasford 

]N(*wca8tle... 

SiDgleton 

MumiDdi 

Werris  Creek 


Town. 


Tarn  worth. 
Armadale  . 
Glen  Junes 
Jennings  .. 


MUes. 


281 
358 
422 
4S1 


On  this  line  there  is  one  through  passenger  train  each  day,  and 
between  Sydney  and  Newcastle  three  each  day. 

The  Southern  System  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Sydney 
to  Albury,  a  distance  of  386  miles.  Albury  is  on  the  border  of  Vic- 
toria, and  at  this  place  the  change  is  made  for  Melbourne.  Owing  to  a 
change  in  the  gauge,  there  are  no  "through  trains,"  though  they  are 
called  '*  through  trains,"  as  connections  are  made,  losing  only  the  nec- 
essary time  for  transferring  mails,  luggage,  express  matter,  passen- 
gers, etc. 

The  main  towns  on  this  line  and  the  distances  from  Sydney  are: 


Town. 


Campbell  town 

Goiilbourn 

Ya«fl 

Harden 


Miles. 


34 
134 
187 
228 


Town. 


Miles. 


Cootamundra . 

Junee 

Wagga  Wagga 
Albury ........ 


253 

a: 

209 
386 


There  are  two  trains  daily,  with  more  frequent  trains  to  points  nearer 
to  Sydney. 

At  Junee,  287  miles  from  Sydney,  there  is  an  important  branch  lead- 
ing south  to  Hay,  on  the  Murrumbidgee  Eiver,  a  distance  of  125  miles, 
and  454  miles  from  Sydney.    This  point  is  the  center  of  the  famous 
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Ttiverina  district,  one  of  the  best  pastoral  sections  of  New  South 
^Vales.    It  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  wool-growing  industry. 

This  Southern  System  is  by  far  the  most  important,  not  only  as 
reaching  the  most  productive  country,  but  as  leading  to  the  important 
seaport  of  Melbourne,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

The  Western  System  runs  in  a  rather  direct  northwest  course  to  the 
lo tenor,  terminating  at  Bourke,  503  miles  from  Sydney.  Bourke  is  far 
111  the  interior,  and  is  the  center  of  a  vast  pastoral  country  and  of  a 
la.rge  wool  trade,  the  wool  being  brought  there  for  many  miles  by  camel 
trains.  It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  camels  has  made  accessible  much 
otherwise  inaccessible  country.  When  the  seasons  are  not  too  dry,  the 
pastoral  products  are  taken  from  Bourke  down  the  Darling  Biver,  via 
tlie  Murray  Biver,  or  by  rail  from  Echuca  to  Melbourne. 

The  chief  towns  on  this  route  and  the  distances  from  Sydney  are: 


Town. 


Penrith 

Moant  Victoria 

TVallerwang 

Sathunt 

Slayney 


MUea. 


34 

77 

105 

145 

172 


Town. 


Orange  . 
Dabbo.. 
Kyngan 
Boarke  . 


Milea. 


192 
278 
397 
503 


The  road  extends  from  Sydney  in  the  direction  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  upper  level  of  which  it  reached,  above  Emu  Plains  (36  miles), 
originally  by  a  system  of  zigzag  lines  (called  in  the  United  States 
^^a  switchback"),  and  now  by  a  direct  line  of  s  eep  gradient  which 
enables  the  locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  up  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountains.  The  line  runs  along  the  top  of  the  range  until  it 
descends  into  the  valley  by  another  and  more  important  zigzag,  the 
construction  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill. 

MILEAGE,  COST,  FARES,  FREIGHTS,  ETC. 

There  is  a  total  mileage  of  standard-gauge  railroads  in  this  Colony 
of  2,351,  which  is  1  mile  for  every  492  of  the  population,  or  1  mile  for 
every  128  square  miles.  Of  this  total  all  but  149  miles  is  single  track. 
The  cost  per  mile,  open  to  traffic,  was  £14,743  ($71,740),  and  the  aggre- 
gate cost,  including  equipment,  was  £34,657,571  ($168,643,740). 

The  cost  of  original  construction,  as  well  as  of  operation,  was 
enhanced  by  the  topography  of  the  country,  as  there  are  629  miles  of 
grades  varying  from  1^  to  3^  per  cent.  The  steepest  grades,  too,  are 
on  the  southern  and  western  main  lines,  over  which  most  of  the  traffic 
passes.  The  railroad  commissioners  in  their  report  state  that  the 
gradients  are  steeper  and  the  curves  sharper  on  the  lines  in  this  Colony 
than  on  the  Alpine  lines. 

The  passenger  fares  vary  somewhat  on  the  different  systems,  and 
instead  of  having  a  rate  declining  with  distance  they  increase  in  some 
cases,  especially  outside  the  suburban  area.  As  fares  seem  to  be  based^ 
533a 40 
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in  most  cases,  on  mileage,  I  think  the  statement  of  rates  can  be  made 
more  comprehensive  by  giving  fares  at  stated  distances.  On  tht- 
Idouthern  and  Southwestern  lines  the  fares  are: 

First  5  miles,  26  cents;  10  miles,  49  cents;  20  miles,  96  cents;  50  milee,  $2.40;  li^' 
miles,  $4.74;  200  miles,  $9.54;  500  miles,  $20.22. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  is  above  4  cents  per  mile. 
On  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  systems  and  their  branches  the 
fares  are: 

First  5  miles,  18  cents;  10  miles,  30  cents;  20  miles,  60  cents;  50  miles,  $2.^;  lOi 
miles,  $4.98;  200  miles,  $9.84. 

These  are  for  first-class  passage;  the  rate  is  one  and  one-half  fare  for 
round-trip  tickets.  There  are  also  special  rates  for  weekly  and  monthly 
tickets,  with  many  holiday  rates. 

The  freight  charges  are  different  in  some  respects  on  the  various 
roads.  On  the  Southern,  from  Hay  to  Sydney,  the  freight  charges  per 
truck  (carrying  6  tons)  are:  For  sheep,  f 41.84  for  the  through  trip  of 
454  miles,  and  for  cattle,  $40.58;  for  wool,  the  average  on  the  three 
classes  on  the  same  run  is  tl8.11  per  ton.  The  following  table  gives 
rates  by  a  method  which  will  enable  an  inquirer  to  make  rather  close 
calculations  for  all  distances  per  truck  for  sheep: 


United 
Distance.  Sterling.  Stat«e 

eqairalent 


lto2iniles 0  15  4  $3.90 

50miles 1  13  4  8.14 

lOOmiies 8  3  4  15l40 

200niile« 4  18  9  23.61 

aOOiniles 6  7  11  31.11 

400rDile« 7  6  3  35.M 

SOOmiles 7  17  II  3S.es 


The  average  is  about  5  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  There  are  special 
rates  for  broken  lots  to  agricultural  fairs  and  for  Sydney  market  days. 

Freights  are  based  upon  a  rather  complicated  classification.  There 
are  six  classes,  with  six  prices.  Under  the  general  head  of  «<  special 
classes"  there  are  three  subclasses,  to  wit:  ^* Miscellaneous"  and  ^^A'' 
and  "B,"  and  a  "numeral,"  numbered  first,  second,  and  third.  The 
miscellaneous  covers  cheap,  bulky  products,  such  as  firewood,  fire  clay, 
flagging  stones,  straw,  bones,  coal,  etc.  Glass  A  includes  coarse  vege- 
tables, such  as  carrots,  pumpkins,  etc. ;  also  roofing,  tiles,  heavy  woods, 
etc. ;  and  Glass  B  includes  such  products  as  grain  in  sacks,  poultry  in 
coops,  dairy  products,  etc.;  while  the  first,  second,  and  third  subclasses 
include  all  classes  of  finer  goods,  the  price  varying  with  value  and  care 
necessary  for  safety  and  good  order. 
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The  following  table  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  rates  in  all  classes: 


Special  classes. 

Numeral  classes. 

Distance. 

MiBcella 
neooa. 

A. 

B. 

FIrat. 

Second. 

Third. 

1  to  10  miles ; 

$0.27 
.62 
1.16 
2.00 
8.66 
6.08 
7.30 
7.09 

10.48 
.82 
1.46 
2.43 
4.64 
5.86 
7.22 
8.56 

10.52 

1.12 

2.13 

4.19 

7.62 

10.05 

12.49 

11.92 

$1.14 

2.43 

2.61 

8.79 

16.09 

21.18 

26.28 

31.39 

$1.28 
2.  SO 
6.57 
10.87 
19.74 
26.76 
82.09 
39.09 

$1.56 

25  miles. 

3.7V> 

f»«  railes 

7.55 

100  miles... - 

14.98 

&>0  miles 

27.62 

300  miles 

15.58 

400  miles 

45.51 

500  miles 

64.45 

There  is  a  rather  complicated  snbspecial  list  of  articles,  with  varied 
rates,  but  the  above  will  convey  a  practical  idea. 

Freight  trains  vary  in  frequency  with  the  different  seasons  and  with 
change  of  business  activity. 

HIGHWAYS. 

As  the  interior  is  reached  by  railway,  there  are  no  highways  worthy 

of  special  mention. 

GEOBaE  W.  Bell, 

Consul. 
Sydney,  July  6y  1894. 


VICTORIA. 


OLD  AND  NEW  OCEAN  SERVICE. 

To  the  facilities  which  have  been  created  for  rapid  and  easy  com- 
munication, both  internal  and  external,  the  people  are  indebted  in  a 
large  degree  for  the  remarkable  development  of  the  Australasian  col- 
onies. Less  than  forty  years  ago,  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  had  been 
constructed  in  any  one  of  the  Australasian  colonies;  at  the  close  of 
1892,  there  were  open  no  less  than  12,571  miles  of  Government  and 
private  lines.  In  1850,  the  arrival  here  of  a  steamer  of  more  than  1,100 
tons  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  event;  to-day  vessels  of  7,000  tons 
register  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  great  ports  of  Australasia. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  colonies  may  truthfully  be  said  to  have 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its  importance  is  attested  by  the 
eloquent  fact  that  the  great  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have  opened 
tip  direct  communication  with  the  principal  ports,  and  its  magnitude 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived 
At  and  departed  from  the  various  ports  during  the  year  1892  was 
17,512,  having  an  aggregate  tounage  of  17,213,970.  But  other  and 
greater  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  communication  with  the  Old 
^orld  than  a  mere  increase  in  the  size  of  the  steamers  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  and  departures.    The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  caused 
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a  complete  revolntion  iu  the  transoceanic  services^  and  the  reuiarkdlH- 
progress  which  can  be  said  to  date  from  that  great  event  bas  neve: 
since  been  allowed  to  come  to  a  standstill,  thanks  to  the  enterpriii^e  o: 
the  great  rival  shipping  companies,  whose  magnificent  steamers  ]>Ij 
between  the  ports  of  Australasia  and  Earope. 

The  continaal  improvements  which  are  being  made  in  naval  archi 
tectnre  and  engineering  have  enabled  these  companies  to  pat  on  th^ 
Australasian  service  vessels  which  may  be  described  as  floating  palace?, 
and  whose  rate  of  speed  must  seem  little  short  of  miraculoas  to  sucb 
as  remember  the  time  when  a  voyage  between  the  mother  coantr? 
and  the  southern  colonies  was  seldom  accomplished  in  less  than  ont 
hundred  days. 

The  first  foreign  trading  vessel  which  arrived  at  Sydney,  then  tbr 
only  Australian  port,  was  the  brigantine  Philadelphiaj  fiyiug  the  Star^ 
and  Stripes,  November  1, 1792.    Although  the  cargo  brought  by  this 
vessel  realized  a  high  profit,  foreign  merchants  were  chary  of  forward 
ing  cargoes  to  Australia  because  of  the  lengtt  of  the  voyage  and 
the  numerous  sea  risks,  the  voyage  of  the  Albion^  occupying  thret- 
months  and  fifteen  days  from  England  to  Sydney,  being  deemed  a 
wonderfully  rapid  passage.    With  the  progress  of  Australian  settle 
ment  the  number  of  ships  arriving  from  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  began  to  increase,  and  to  meet  the  new  development  of 
trade  various  lines  of  clipper  vessels  were  established  by   British 
firms,  with  the  object  of  reducing  as  largely  as  x>ossible  the  time 
occupied  by  the  voyage.    Among  these,  the  Black  Ball  Line,  so  named 
from  the  distinguishing  flag  carried  by  the  ships  of  Green  &  Co.,  of 
London,  stood  deservedly  high.    But  just  as  the  sailing  vessels  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  x>erfection  possible  with  canvas  alone^ 
those  propelled  by  steam  power  began  to  successfully  rival  them.     The 
first  steamer  reaching  Australia  from  England  was  the  Sophia  Jant\ 
of  256  tons  burden.     She  arrived  at  Sydney  on  May  16,  1831,  and 
was  intended  for  the  trade  between  that  port  and  Newcastle.     Sub- 
sequently several  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  regular  steam 
service  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia,  but  the  quantity  of  coal 
necessitated  by  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  formed  a  serious  obstacle. 
The  establishment  of  the  overland  route,  suggested  by  Lieutenant 
Waghorn,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  aided  in  lessening  the  time 
occupied  in  reaching  India  from  Europe,  and  indicated  to  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental    Steam    Navigation  Company  the  possibility  of 
establishing  regular  steam  communication  with  Australia,  passengers 
and  mails  being  transshipped  at  Alexandria  or  Suez.    When  the  Suez 
Canal  was  opened,  this  company,  which  had  finally  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  carrying  the  Australian  mails,  abandoned  the  system  of 
transshipment  across  the  Isthmus    their  vessels  proceeding  direct 
from  Southampton  to  Aden,  where  the  routes  to  Australia  and  India 
branched  ofi".    This  prepared  the  way  for  the  wonderful  development 
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of  the  steam  shipping  trade  between  Europe  and  Australia,  sailing 
vessels  and  some  steamers  still  using  the  long  sea  route  via  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn. 

AMKRICANAUSTRALIAN  OCEAN  LINES. 

The  continents  of  America  and  Australia  are  connected  by  two  regu- 
lar steamship  lines,  each  being  a  monthly  service,  namely,  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Canadian-Australian 
Steamship  Line,  the  former  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  latter  between  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Sydney. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company, — The  service  of  this  company  consists 
of  three  steamers,  viz : 

■  ■  m  ■—       ■—  ■  ■  ""  ■  ■         —       ■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■      ■-     »  I        ■  ^^-^^^^^^^^— 

Name.  Tonn««.      ^orse. 


Monowai 3,433  8,000 

Alameda 3,158  8,000 

Mariposa 3,158  3,000 

These  vessels  leave  Sydney,  Auckland,  and  Honolulu  every  four 
weeks,  an  almost  daily  service  connecting  Sydney  with  Melbourne  and 
other  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports.  { 

The  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  service  are  exceptionally  high  class, 
with  very  fine  passenger  accommodation,  and  are  of  great  speed.  They 
are  fitted  with  electric  lights,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  tropical 
voyages,  having  ample  ice  chambers,  the  latter  insuring  a  continuous 
supply  of  fresh  provisions  throughout  the  voyage. 

Leaving  Sydney,  the  steamers  call  at  Auckland,  Apia,  Honolulu,  and 
finally  San  Francisco,  the  length  of  the  total  line  being  7,281  miles. 
The  distances  between  the  main  points  touched  are  Sydney  to  Auck- 
land, 1,281  miles;  Auckland  to  Honolulu,  3,900  miles;  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco,  2,100  miles. 

The  passenger  rate  (saloon)  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco  is 
^0  ($194.66),  and  between  the  intermediate  points  as  follows:  Sydney 
to  Auckland,  $24.83;  Auckland  to  Honolulu,  $145.99,  and  Honolulu 
to  San  Francisco,  $48.66,  in  either  direction. 

Freight,  per  ton,  from  Sydney  to  San  Francisco  is  from  £2  10s. 
(812.16)  to  £3  ($14.59);  from  Sydney  to  Auckland,  15s.  ($3.65),  and 
from  Auckland  to  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  from  £2  ($9.73)  to  £2 
10s.  ($12.16). 

Canadian-Australian  Line, — ^This  company  inaugurated,  May  18, 
1893,  a  monthly  service,  consisting  of  two  vessels  possessing  every  pos- 
sible convenience  and  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  two  vessels  of  this 
service  are : 


Name.  Tonnage. 


Warrimoo 
Arawa.... 


Horse- 
power. 


4.500 
5  000 
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The  route  is  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver,  via  Suva  (Fiji  Islands)  a:< 
Honolulu,  the  length  of  the  total  line  being  6,985  miles,  and  the  d:> 
tances  between  intermediate  points:  Sydney  to  Suva,  1,770  niile^. 
Suva  to  Honolulu,  2,780  miles,  and  Honolulu  to  Vancouver,  2,435  mile>. 

The  passenger  rate  (saloon)  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver,  or  vice  ver-vi 
is  £40  ($194.60),  and  freight  rate  £2  ($9.73)  per  ton.  The  rate  betweri 
intermediate  points  is  not  quoted. 

Although  there  exists  no  regular  line  of  sailing  vessels  betwer* 
America  and  Australia,  the  arrivals  of  such  are  numerous,  the  create: 
part  of  the  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Melbourne  coming  ii 
that  way. 

EUROPEAN   LINKS. 

Melbourne  is  connected  with  Great  Britain  and  Europe  by  mai.) 
lines  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  mail  steamers  leaving  the  port  for 
London  regularly  every  week. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  companies  whose  vessels  arr 
engaged  in  the  European-Australian  trade: 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. — The  history  o 
this  company  practically  dates  from  1837,  when  Messrs.  Wilcox  ani 
Anderson,  in  conjunction  with  Capt.  Richard  Bourne,  founded  the 
Peninsular  Company,  which,  three  years  later,  became  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  strength  of  the  ]hn 
tion  of  the  company's  fleet  which  is  engaged  in  the  Australian  service 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Name. 


Himalaya 
Aantrana 
Arcadia . . 
Oceana . . . 
Victoria.. 
Britannia 


Tonnage. 

Home- 
power. 

7,000 

10.000 

7.000 

10,000 

6,362 

7,000 

6,362 

7,000 

6.268 

7,000 

6,257 

7,000 

Name. 


Tonnage. 


Hors*-- 
pow^fr 


Carthage... 

Rome 

Valetta 

Maasilia — 
Parramatta 
Ballarat... 


5,013 
5,011 
4,910 
4.916 
4,771 
4,748 


5.  A* 
5  •  • 

:».  1- 
4  :>» 

4.'  • 


Passengers  for  Australia  by  these  steamers  may  either  make  the 
through  voyage  from  London  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  or  Sydney,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  they  may  cross  the  English  Channel^  via  Dover  and 
Calais  or  Folkstone  and  Boulogne,  and  join  the  steamers  at  Brindisl. 
There  is  also  a  branch  service  between  Venice  and  Alexandria,  toiicb 
ing  at  Brindisi,  in  connection  with  the  mall  services.    The  through 
steamers  start  every  fortnight  from  the  Boyal  Albert  Dock  or  Tilbury, 
a  special  train  leaving  the  Liverpool  street  station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  to  connect  with  each  steamer.    From  Tilbury  the  steamer 
goes  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Brindisi,  and  Port  Said,  the  northern  entrani't' 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  arriving  there  about  twelve  days  after  leaving  Lon 
don.    The  steamer  then  proceeds  by  the  Suez  Canal  to  Suez,  then 
through  the  Bed  Sea  to  Aden,  then  to  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  next  to 
Australia,  stopping  at  King  George  Sound  (Albany),  Adelaide,  Mel 
bourne,  and  Sydney,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  line. 
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The  total  length  of  the  line,  London  to  Sydney,  via  the  above  ports, 
is  12,500  miles,  and  the  distances  between  ports  are: 


From— 


To- 


Miles. 


London !  PI vnionth 

Plymouth l  Gibraltar  . 

Gibraltar Malta 

Malta Briiidisi  .. 

Krindisi '  Port  Said  . 

Port  Said I  Aden 


Aden 

Colombo 

KiiiK  George  Sound 

Adelaide I  Melbourne 

Melbourne '  Sydney  . . . 


Columbo 

Kine  George  Sound. 
Adelaide 


I 


295 

1,054 

981 

360 

930 

1,895 

2,093 

8,390 

1,007 

485 

660 


The  passenger  rate  (saloon)  from  London  to  Melbourne  is  from  £60 
($291.99)  to  £70  ($340.65),  and  between  ports  as  follows: 


From — 


To— 


Fare. 


London  

Gibralfar 

Malta 

Brindisi 

Port  Said 

Aden 

Colombo 

Kinff  George  Sound 

Adelaide 

Melbourne 


Gibraltar 

Malta 

Brindisi 

Port  Said 

Aden 

Colombo 

King  George  Sound 

Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Sydney  


$48.66 
38.93 
19.46 
53.53 
96.11 
81.51 

111.92 
34.06 
17.02 
17.02 


Freight  rates  are  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation,  and  can  only  be 
named  at  the  port  of  shipment  and  from  steamer  to  steamer. 

As  indicative  of  the  confidence  the  company  has  in  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  Australian  trade,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  now 
building  for  this  line  a  magnificent  vessel  of  the  highest  class,  and 
specially  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to 
be  engaged.  Her  name  is  Caledonia,  her  tonnage  7,500,  and  she  will 
have  engines  of  12,000  horsepower. 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company. — Early  in  1877,  the  London  firm  of 
Anderson,  Anderson  &  Co.,  ])erceivitig  that  the  time  had  come  for 
founding  a  first-class  steam  line  to  Australia  direct,  commenced  run- 
ning with  chartered  steamers,  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  1878,  the 
Garonne  left  London  flying  the  new  flag  of  the  Orient  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  united  eflforts  of  the  firm 
above  named  and  of  F.  Green  &  Co.,  also  of  London,  who  had  joined 
them  for  the  purpose.  At  first,  only  a  monthly  service  was  intended, 
but  very  soon  it  became  plain  that  the  traffic  demanded  fortnightly 
sailings,  and  to-day  the  service  consists  of  the  following  splendidly 
equipped  vessels : 


Name. 


Ormuz  . 
Oratava 
Oruba.. 
Austral 
Cnzoo . . 


Tonnage. 

Horse-   \ 
power.   1 

6,031 
5,552 
5,552 
5,524 
3,918 

8,500 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000  1 
4,000 

Name. 


Ophir.. 
Orizaba 
Oroya . . 
Orient. . 


HorRe- 
power. 

9,500 
7.000 
7,  COO 
6,000 
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The  route  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  with  the  exception  that  the  Orient  steamers  call  at  Kaples 
as  well  as  at  the  other  ports. 

The  service  is  a  fortnightly  one,  and,  with  the  Peninsular  and  Ori 
ental  Company,  carries  the  British  mails. 

Qulf  Line. — ^These  steamers  are  owned  by  the  Greenock  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Gulf  Line  Association,  Limited,  Greenock, 
Scotland.  Their  first  steamer  sailed  for  Australia  in  1880.  The  serv- 
ice is  a  regular  one  from  London  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney, 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  every  mouth,  and  from  Glasgow  and  Liiver- 
pool  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  also  via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  every  .six  weeks. 

There  are  sixteen  steamers,  as  shown  below,  having  an  average  of 
400  horsepower  and  attaining  a  speed  of  12  knots: 


Name. 


Gulf  of  Genoa.... 
Gulf  of  Aucud  . . . 
Gulf  of  Corcovado 
Gulf  of  Akaba... 
Gulf  of  Mexico... 
Gulf  of  MarUban 

Gulf  of  Lyons 

Gulf  of  Papua 


Name. 


I 


Tonna^ie 


Gulf  of  Bothnia . 
Gulf  of  Venice . . 
Gulf  of  Guinea.. 

Gulf  of  .Sues 

Gulf  of  Trinidad 
Gulf  of  Florida.. 
Gulf  of  Siam.... 
Gulf  of  Taranto. 


Z,UL 

3.l£l 

2.4K 

l.&^ 

2,3e 

2.9M 

3.45.^ 

3,5«i 

The  first-class  fare  from  London  to  Melbourne  is  £45  ($218.99).  Kates 
of  freight  on  cargo  from  England  to  Australia  vary  from  $4.86  to  $7.29 
per  ton,  and  from  Australia  to  England  and  the  Continent  from  $8.51 
to  $14.59  per  ton. 

LuncTs  Line. — A  monthly  service,  the  terminal  points  of  the  line  being 
London  and  Sydney  and  the  intermediate  points  Adelaide  aud  Mel- 
bourne.   It  consists  of  the  following  steamers: 


Name. 


Hubbnck 

Warmanibool . 

Oulgoa 

Woolloomooloo 
Echnca 


Wilcannia. . . 

Dungaree 

Yarrawonga 
Warrigal.... 


Tonnage. 


1,750 
1,850 
2.555 
2,778 


Horse- 

pOWiM". 


4511 
430 

500 


Norddsutacher  Lloyd. — This  company  was  established  at  Bremen  in 
1856  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  line  of  steamers  between  Bremen, 
Hull,  and  London.  Subsequently,  lines  were  formed  between  Bremen 
aud  New  York,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil,  and  in  1885  the  company 
received  a  subsidy  from  the  German  Oovernment  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  German  commerce  with  Australia  and  eastern  Asia.  In 
1886  the  two  last-named  lines  were  opened. 
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The  Australian  service  consists  of  the  following  steamers : 


Name. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  II 

^Ibo  

Oldenburg 

Karlsrafae 


Tonnage. 


7,000 
4,510 
5,300 
5,347 


Horse- 
power. 


6.500 
5,600 
3,200 
3,300 


Name. 


Hapebnrff 

flohenzollem.. 
Braunaobweig 


Tonnage. 


3,004 
3,092 
3.079 


Horse- 
power. 


2.300 
2.300 
2,200 


The  terminal  points  of  the  line  are  Bremen  and  Sydney,  and  its  total 
length  is  13,105  miles.  Leaving  Sydney,  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Mel- 
bourne, then  Adelaide,  Colombo,  Aden,  Snez,  Port  Said,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Southampton,  Antwerp,  and  Anally  Bremen.  The  service  is  a  monthly 
one,  and  the  passenger  rate  (saloon)  from  Melbourne  to  Bremen  is  £60 
($291.99).    No  quotation  is  given  as  to  freight. 

Messageries  Maritimes. — This  company  was  created  with  the  object 
of  running  subsidized  postal  services  in  place  of  the  Government 
steamers. 

The  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Messageries  Mari|;imes  Company  on  the 
Australian  line,  the  Natal,  left  Marseilles  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1882,  and  reached  Sydney  on  the  7th  of  January,  1883.  From  that  time 
the  service  has  continued  without  any  interruption  in  a  progressive 
manner. 

The  Australian  service  is  from  Marseilles  to  Noumea  (New  Caledonia), 
and  consists  of  the  following  steamers: 


Kame. 


Armand-Behic 

Polynesien 

Aastktdien 


Tonnage. 

Horse*   { 
power.   1 

6,548 
6.562 
6.653 

1 

7.000  ! 
7,000 
7,000  1 

Name. 


Ville  de  la  Ciotat. 
Tanais 


Tonnage. 


6,542 
1,824 


Horse- 
IK>wer. 


7,000 
1,600 


The  service  is  a  monthly  one,  and  the  total  length  of  the  line  is 
11,354  miles.  Leaving  Noumea  (New  Caledonia),  the  terminus  of  the 
line,  the  steamer  calls  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  King  George 
Sound,  Mahe,  Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said,  and  Marseilles,  and  vice  versa. 
The  distances  between  ports  are: 


From— 


To— 


Noumea '  Srdney 

Melbourne. 


S 


Adelaide 

King  George  Sonnd. 
Mahe 


[elboume , 

Aaelaide 

King  George  Sound 

M  abe i  Aden 

Aden j  Suez 

Sues Port  Said.. 

Marseillea 


Port  Said. 


Miles. 


1,058 

576 

480 

1,025 

8,922 

1,305 

1,808 

87 

1,503 

Passenger  rate  (saloon),  £65  ($316.32). 

The  line  is  under  contract  with  the  French  Government  to  carry  mails. 

^nglo-Atistralasian  Steam  Navigation  Company^  Limited. — A  monthly 

line  of  steamers  from  London  to  Australia,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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with  terminus  at  Sydney.    The  intermediate  ports  are  Adelaide  and 
Melbourne. 
The  service  consists  of  the  following  vessels: 


Name. 

Tonnage. 

S*w!r     '                    Name, 
power.    1 

TonnasB. '    ^o***^ 
^^*         powf>r 

Port  Adelaide 

2,751 
4,140 
3,528 
4.154 
3,506 

'1 
400     FortHnnter 

4.670   !               & 

Port  Albert 

600     Port  Melbourne 

4.670  '               *?. 

2. 671  ■^-' 

Port  Caroline 

600   i  Port  Phillip 

Port  Chalmers 

600   '  Port  Plrie 

8.109 
2.793 
3,594 

4.V 

Port  Deniaon 

650   1  Port  Victor 

if> 

Port  Fairy 

2,539 

650     Hankow 

r** 

China  Navigation  Company^  Limited, — A  monthly  line  of  steamers 
from  Melbourne  to  Hongkong,  the  intermediate  ports  being  Sydney, 
Brisbane,  Townsville,  Cooktown,  Thursday  Island,  and  Port  Darwin- 
The  passenger  rate  (saloon)  from  Melbourne  to  Hongkong  is  i&34  !(>$. 
($167.89) ;  freight  rate,  35s.  ($8.51).  Ko  quotation  is  given  for  inter 
mediate  x)orts. 

The  service  consists  of  the  following  vessels: 


Name. 


Changsha 
Chingtu.. 


Name. 


Taiynan. 
Tsian  . . . 


Tonnage. 


2.900 
2.300 


Hoi 
power. 


Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship  Company, — A  monthly  line,  con 
sisting  of  the  following  vessels: 


Name. 


Catterthnn 
Taunadice. 
Menmoir.. 


Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

2,000 
2.000 
2,000 

250 
300 
240 

Name. 


Airlie . . . 
Outherie 


Tonnage. 


Horse- 
pow«<c. 


2,000 
2,000 


340 
3t« 


The  route  is  via  Sydney,  and  the  terminal  points  of  the  line  are  Mel- 
bourne and  Hongkong.  The  passenger  rate  (saloon)  is  £33  ($160.59), 
and  the  freight  rate  408.  ($9.73)  per  ton. 

Australian  and  India  Line  of  Steamships, — An  old-established  line  of 
steamers  from  Melbourne  to  Calcutta.  The  service  is  a  monthly  one. 
and  the  total  length  of  the  line  is  6,000  miles.  The  passenger  rate 
(saloon)  from  Melbourne  to  Calcutta  is  £25  ($121.66)^  and  the  freight 
rate  30s.  ($7.29)  per  ton. 

The  service  consists  of  the  following  vessels: 


Name. 


Daraus 
Argus.. 


Tonnage. 


3,283 
2,792 


Horse- 
power. 


260 
400 


Name. 


Clltus 

liacephalns 


Tonnage, 


2,435 
1.8U 


Horse- 
power. 


200 
147 
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The  foregoing  steamship  lines  are  the  most  important  connecting 
Melbourne  with  foreign  x>orts,  there  being  some  smaller  companies  whose 
vessels  run  very  irregularly,  and  are  therefore  not  mentioned. 


COASTWISE  LIKES. 

The  steam  service  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney  is  practically  con- 
tinuous by  the  vessels  of  the  Australasian  United  Steam  Navigation 
Company  (Huddart,  Parker  &  Co.),  the  Adelaide  Steamship  Company 
(Howard  Smith  &  Sons),  and  by  the  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  other  companies  making  Mel- 
bourne a  port  of  call  en  route  to  and  from  Sydney,  There  is  communi- 
cation with  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  by  the  steamers  of  Huddart, 
Parker  &  Co.  and  Howard  Smith  &  Sons;  with  South  and  West  Aus- 
tralia four  or  five  times  a  week  by  the  vessels  of  the  Adelaide  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Australasian  United  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  Huddart,  Parker  &  Co. ;  with  Bri8l5ane  and  other  Queensland  ports 
by  the  vessels  of  the  same  companies  and  Howard  Smith  &  Sons; 
with  New  Zealand  once  a  week  by  the  steamers  of  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  with  Tasmania  by  those  of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  and  Huddart,  Parker  &  Co,  With  the  port  of  Geelong,  50 
miles  from  Melbourne,  a  daily  service  of  three  vessels  is  maintained, 
and  for  Warrnambool,  Port  Fairy,  and  Portland,  on  the  Victorian 
coast,  vessels  leave  Melbourne  three  times  a  week. 

The  distances  from  Melbourne  to  the  principal  ports  of  Australasia 
are: 


To- 

Miles. 

!                    '^'^ 

MUes. 

To- 

Miles. 

Svdiiev 

560 

634 

1,074 

1,424 

1.614 

BoweD 

1,719 
1,822 
2,028 
508 
1,526 

¥*rfiinAiitlA 

1  910 

NewciMtle 

Townsvillo 

Geraldton ........ 

2,242 
451 

Brisbane 

Cooktown 

Hobart 

Rockampton 

Mackay 

Adelaide 

Wellinirton 

1.479 

Albany  . .. ■     

1  Suva*.. 

2,227 

• 

1 

The  passenger  rate  (first  class)  between  Melbourne  and  the  ports 
mentioned  are: 


Fare. 

To— 

Fare. 

To- 

Sterling. 

United 

States 

equivalent. 

Sterling. 

United 

Staten 

equivalent. 

Sydney  

£      t. 
2       5 
2       6 
4      10 

7  10 

8  10 

9  10 

$10.04 
10.94  1 
21.89  1 
36.49  , 
41.36  ' 
46.22  ' 
1 

TownsTille 

£        9. 

9       10 

*AR   99 

Xewcaetle 

Cook  to  w  11 

12        0                 5S  39 

Brisbane 

1  Adelaide 

2         5  !               10  94 

Kockampton 

Frpmantie 

0        0  !              29  19 

Haokay 

Hobart 

2       10  '              12  16 

Bo-wen 

Wellington 

8       10                 41.. 16 
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The  rates  of  freight  flactoate  greatly,  and  exact  figures  cair  not  there- 
fore be  given.    They  are,  approximately,  from  Melbourne,  as  follows: 


To- 


Sydney  

iTewcastle  .. 
Brisbane..,. 
BockamptoD 

Mackay 

Bowen 

TownBvil\e.. 


Kate. 


Sterling. 


SkUUngt. 
6 
5 
10 
20 
23 
30 
25 


United  States 
equivalent. 


$1.21 
1.21 
2.43 
4.86 
5.59 
7.29 
6.04 


To- 


Bate. 


Sterling. 


Cooktown.. 
Adelaide... 
Fremantle 

Hobart 

Wellington 
Saya 


8 
18 
10 
15 
30 


United  Sutes 
equivalent. 


$7.78 
1.94 
4.38 
2.43 
3.65 
7.29 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  intercolonial  and 
coastwise  trade  of  Australia.  These  vessels  are  owned  by  the  four  com- 
panies of  Huddart,  Parker  &  Co.,  William  Howard  Smith  &  Sons,  the 
Union  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Australasian  United  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  and  are  in  first-class  condition. 


Name. 


Adelaide 

Albany 

Aramao. 

Arawatta 

Arawata 

Age 

AuBtralia 

Brunner , 

Buninyong , 

Barrabool 

Bni'wah 

BafTier 

Bullara 

Bumimbeet 

Bnltmba 

Barooo 

Birksgate 

Cintra 

City  of  Melbourne 

Croydon  

Coogee 

Courier 

Colao 

Corinna 

Dingadee 

Derwent 

Despatch 

Eanmbla 

Elamang 

Elineamite 

Excelsior 

Emu 

Era 

Edina 

Ferret 

Flinders 

Flora 

Franklin 

Fitaroy 

Gunga 

Gabo 

Grafton 

Glan  worth 

Hauroto 

Hunter 

Hesketh 

Innamincka 

Janet  !Niooll 

Katoomba 

Konoowarra 

Kawatlri 

Leura 

Lubra 

Lindun 

Monowai 

Mararoa 


Tonnage. 

* 
Horse- 
power. 

1,711 

267 

•    878 

120 

2,114 

3,000 

2,114 

3,000 

1,098 

1,250 

2,224 

200 

459 

870 

540 

700 

2,070 

300 

942 

140 

982 

200 

2,036 

200 

1,725 

250 

2,420 

266 

2,513 

2,000 

1,505 

2,500 

1,458 

1,3U0 

2,000 

2,000 

838 

900 

357 

400 

1,000 

250 

728 

300 

1,480 

140 

1,279 

1,200 

640 

550 

478 

96 

237 

90 

1,055 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

2,585 

250 

340 

160 

616 

93 

2.379 

250 

380 

85 

445 

90 

521 

90 

1.273 

1,000 

730 

284 

870 

1.000 

1,257 

800 

2,060 

300 

554 

500 

877 

1,000 

1,988 

1,250 

310 

120 

640 

550 

2,501 

460 

779 

500 

1,000 

900 

1,273 

130 

453 

250 

1,186 

200 

321 

00 

1.679 

160 

3,433 

2,800 

2,598 

3,250 

Manapouri 

Moreton 

Mawbera 

Maninapua 

Manmoa , 

Nemesis 

Ouraka 

Otwav 

Oonan 

Ovalau 

Ohau 

Omapere 

Orowaiti 

Oreti 

Pukaki 

Pateena 

Poherua 

Penguin 

Peregrine 

Perth 

Palmer 

Quiraing 

Kotokina 

Rotomahana 

Ringarooma 

Botorua 

Rosamond 

Rodoudo  

EaneUgh 

Rockton 

Sophia  Ann 

South  Australia 
Southern  Cross. 

Tasmania 

Tarobo 

Time 

Talune 

Tarawera 

Taieri 

Te  Anau 

Taviuni 

Takapuna 

Taupo 

Upolu 

victoria 

Victorian 

Waihora 

Wakatipa 

Walrarapa 

Walnui 

Wareatea 

Wendouree 

Wadonga 

Waroonga 

Warrepo 

Yarralla 


Tonnage. 


1,783 
581 
554 
458 

1,505 

1,393 

2,637 

563 

1,757 

1.229 

740 

601 

458 

219 

1,444 

1.212 

1,175 

824 

1.660 

499 

267 

1,166 

2,064 

1,727 

1,096 

926 

721 

1,119 

836 

2,000 

400 

716 

282 

2,252 

752 

2,575 

2,020 

2,003 

1,668 

1,652 

1,465 

930 

737 

1,441 

1,250 

718 

2,003 

1,945 

1,786 

640 

460 

1,640 

2,600 

2,513 

1,552 

482 


Horse- 
power. 

2,050 
250 
600 

500 

2,400 

120 

220 

9» 

2,000 

1,000 

550 

500 

350 

200 

700 

2,000 

600 

850 

450 

70 

450 

1,100 

1,000 

2,980 

1,250 

1.900 

450 

150 

1,000 

2.000 

35 

436 

250 

250 

250 

250 

i.eoo 

1,750 

750 

1,500 

l,iKK» 

2.000 

650 

1,000 

600 

436 

1,750 

1.250 

2,050 

755 

350 

250 

3.300 

2.000 

2,200 

300 
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BIYEBS. 

The  rivers  of  Victoria,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yarra  from  its 
moath  to  the  city  of  Melboarne,  are  very  shallow  and  allow  of  naviga- 
tion by  vessels  only  of  very  light  draft. 

The  intercolonial  and  coastwise  steamers  enter  the  Yarra  and  berth 
at  the  city  wharves,  a  distance  of  5  miles  from  the  entrance.  Foreign 
steamers  usually  land  their  passengers  and  cargo  at  the  Williamstown 
and  Port  Melbourne  piers,  whence  Melbourne  is  reached  by  rail. 

The  Murray  River,  which  divides  Victoria  from  New  South  Wales',  is 
navigable  by  small  vessels  from  Albury,  in  Victoria,  to  Goolwa,  in 
8outh  Australia,  a  distance  of  1,468  miles.  The  most  important  places 
on  the  river  between  those  points  are  Oorowa,  Gobram,  Moama,  Echuca, 
Perricoota,  Swan  Hill,  Euston,  Mildura,  Wentworth,  Oal  Gal,  Morgan, 
Murray  Bridge,  and  Wellington. 

The  following  are  the  largest  vessels  trading  on  the  river: 


Name. 


ToDDage. 


Bantam 
Corrong 
Ellen... 
Gem  . . . 
Pearl... 


47 

73 

161 

183 

180 


Horse- 
power. 


13 
46 
27 
40 
29 


Name. 


Besolnte . 
Rodney  .. 
Rothbnry 
Sucoeaa  .. 
Trafalgar 


Tonnage. 


30 

133 

48 

96 

158 


Horse- 
power. 


9 
13 
10 

7 
13 


These  vessels  carry  passengers  and  cargo,  the  latter  in  considerable 
quantities,  chiefly  wool,  wheat,  and  fruit.  No  quotation  can  be  obtained 
in  Melbourne  as  to  rates  for  passengers  and  freight. 

The  Glenelg  and  Goulburn  rivers  are  each  navigable  for  about  80 
miles,  chiefly  by  pleasure  boats. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  at  the 
close  of  1893  was  2,975  miles,  made  up  as  follows :  Northern  System, 
836J;  Western  System,  1,018J;  Northeastern  System,  603f ;  Eastern 
System,  500;  South  Suburban,  16^. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  58,445,075, 
and  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  3,386,888. 

There  are  but  two  through  lines  of  traffic  from  Melbourne,  the  North- 
eastern and  Western  lines.  The  Northeastern  line,  from  Melbourne  to 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  crosses  the  border  at  Albury,  where,  owing 
to  the  different  gauges  of  the  lines  of  the  two  colonies,  cars  must  be 
changed.  The  distance  from  Melbourne  to  Albury  is  19L  miles,  and 
trom  Albury  to  Sydney  386  miles,  the  total  distance  from  Melbourne 
to  Sydney  being  577  miles.    The  track  is  a  double  one. 

Trains  leave  Melbourne  for  Sydney  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  principal  towns  on  the  line  to  Albury  are  Wallan, 
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Seymour,  Benalla,  Waugaratta,  Springhurst,  and  Wadonga.    The  dis- 
tances between  these  places  are : 


Prom— 


Melboame 
Wallan... 
Seymour 


Wallan  . . 
Se>nnoar. 
Benalla . . 


BenaUa Wangaratta 


80 
31 
90 
25 


Wangaratta {  SprinfEhnrst 

Springhurat i  Wadonga... 

Wadonsa '  Alburr 


14 

4 


27 


The  first-class  fare  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney  is  £4  Is.  ($19.70),  and 
12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  extra  if  a  sleeping  berth  is  required.  From  Melbourne 
to  Albury  the  fare  is  £1  14s.  ($8.26). 

The  Western  line,  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide,  is  483  miles  in 
length,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Northeastern  line,  the  difference 
of  gauge  necessit  ites  a  change  of  cars  at  Seryiceton,  on  the  border  of 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  and  287  miles  distant  from  Melbourne, 
This  line  has  a  double  track. 

The  principal  towns  between  Melbourne  and  Serviceton  are  Bacchus 
Marsh,  Ballarat,  Ararat,  Stawell,  Murtoa,  Horsham,  and  Dimboola. 
The  distances  between  these  are: 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

From~ 

To— 

MU««. 

Mc^lbonmo  , 

Bacohas  Marsh 

Ballarat 

31 
4S 
57 
19 

Stawell 

Mnrtoa v.. 

Horsham 

Dimboola 

58 

BiwK^bxiii  Marvh  , 

Mortoa 

16 

21 

Ballarat 

Ararat 

Horsham 

Ararat 

stawell 

Dimboola 

Servioeton 

1                        fi» 

The  distance  from  Serviceton  to  Adelaide  is  196  miles. 

The  passenger  rate  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide  is  £3  158.  ($18.24), 
and  from  Melbourne  to  Serviceton  £2  lis.  4d.  ($12.48). 

The  rate  of  freight  on  the  Victorian  railways  is  l^d.  (3  cents)  per  ton 
per  mile. 

CANALS — ^HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  no  canals  or  highways  in  Victoria  upon  which  any  traffic 
worth  mentioning  is  carried,  the  railways  transporting  all  inland  traffic 

Daniel  W.  Maratta, 

Consul- Oeneral. 
Melbourne,  January  i,  1894. 
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NE^V   ZEALAND. 


OCEAN  LINES. 


Xew  Zealand  Shipping  Company — The  head  office  of  this  company  is 
iu  London,  the  registered  office  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  Lou- 
don is  the  port  of  departure  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  either  Wel- 
lington or  Lyttleton  on  the  return  voyage.  Vessels  on  the  outward 
voyages,  leaving  London^  call  at  the  following  places  en  route:  Graves- 
end,  Plymouth,  Teneriffb,  Cape  Town,  Hobart,  Auckland,  Wellington, 
Lyttleton,  Port  Chalmers,  and  Bluff. 

The  distance  from  London  to  Auckland  on  the  outward  voyage  is 
13,420  miles,  divided  as  follows: 


From— 

To— 

Miles. 

From— 

1 

To- 

Miles. 

London 

Graveeend 

Plymouth 

Teneriffe 

14 

296 

*  1,420 

1 
Teneriffe 

CapeTown 

Hooart 

4,450 

OravftSAnd  ......... 

Cape  Town 

Hooart 

5,720 

Plymouth 

Auckland 

1,520 

Homeward-bound  vessels  from  New  Zealand  to  London  call  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  Teneriffe,  Plymouth,  and  Oravesend.  The  voyage  by  this 
route  occupies  two  days  less  than  the  outward  voyage,  the  distance 
from  Auckland  to  London  being  12,070  miles,  viz : 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

From — 

To- 

Miles. 

A  nek  land -  -,  r 

Riode  Janeiro — 
Teneriffe 

6,820 
3, 520 
1,420 

Plymouth 

Graveaend 

London ........... 

296 

Rin  dn  .lAncifm 

Graveaend 

14 

Teneriffe 

Plymouth 

The  steamers  of  this  company  are  considered  first  class,  and  are 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements  known  to  marine  architecture. 
Experieuced  surgeons  are  always  on  board.  Passenger  accommoda- 
tion is  excellent,  the  cabins  being  lighted  with  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  company's  steamers,  with  tonnage, 
horsepower,  and  first-class  passenger  capacity: 


Name. 


Tongariro 

Aoransi... 

Kuapenu.. 

Kaikoura 

Rimntaka 

Ruahine. . 


Tonnage. 


4,163 
4,163 
4,168 
4,474 
4,473 
6,127 


Horse- 
power. 


3.600 
3,600 
3,600 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 


Passenger 
capacity. 


64 

61 
(U 

76 
76 

74 
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These  are  considered  first  class  passenger  vessels,  while  the  followiDg- 
named  vessels  are  regarded  more  as  cargo  than  passenger  steamers: 


Name. 


Tekoa 

Otaramft 

Waikato 

Dake  of  Sutherland 


Tonnage. 


4,050 
3,808 
4,766 
8,271 


Hone- 
power. 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
2,000 


Name. 


I>iik«  of  Westminater 
Duke  of  Buokingham 

Duke  of  Argyll 

Duke  of  Devonahlre  . 


Tonnage., 


3,726 
3.123 
8,150 
3,100 


Hor** 

powt 

T_ 

.1 

•> 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  company  owns  a  fleet  of  ten  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  10,452. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  frequency  and  regularity  of  the  com 
municatlon  of  this  line  between  New  Zealand*.  England,  and  the  vario&^ 
intermediate  ports  already  mentioned : 

Sailing  dates  during  1894. 


Ontward. 


Homeward. 


Leaves- 


Due  at — 


London. 


Pl.vm. 
outh. 


Teue- 
rlffe. 


Cape    '  Hobart.  LZ.l!!: 


Town.  ' 


Zealand 


i   Leaves 
'I     New 
'Zealand. 


Due  at — 


Rlode 
Janeiro. 


Tene* 
rtffe. 


Plym. 
ontb. 


Lond<i>s- 


Jan. 11 
Feb.  8 
Har.  8 
Apr.  6 
May  3 
May  31 
June28 
July  28 
Ang.23 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  18 


Jan.  18 
Feb.  10 
Mar.  10 
Apr.  7 
May  5 
June  2 
June  30 
July  28 
Auff.25 
Sept.  22 
Oct.  2U 


Jan.  18 
Feb. 15 
Mar.  35 
Apr.  12 
May  10 
Jane  7 
July  5 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  25 


Nov.  15    Nov.  17    Nov.  22    Dec.    8 

1895. 


Feb.  3 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  28 
May  26 
June  23 
July  21 
Aug.  18 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  13 
Nov.  10 


Dec.  13  '  Dec.  15 


Deo.  20 


Jan.    5 


Feb.  22 
Mar.  22 
Apr.  19 
May  17 
June  14 
July  12 
Aug.  0 
Sept.  6 
Oct.  4 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  29 

Deo.  27 

1895. 
Jan.  24 


1 

Feb.  26  1  Jan.  18 

Feb.  10 

Feb.  24 

Mar.  26     Feb.  15 

Mar.  10   Mar.  24 

Apr.  23  ,  Mar.  22 

Apr.  14    Apr.  28 

May  21 

Apr.  19 

May  12 'May  26 

Jane  18 

May  17 

Juno  0   Jnne23 

July  16 

June 14 

July  7   July  21 

Aug.  13 

July  12 

Aug.  4    Aug.  18 
Sept.  1    Sept.  15 

Sept.  10 

Aug.  0 
Sept.  6 

Oct.     8 

Sept.29 

Oct.  IS 

Nov.    5  1,  Oct     4 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  10 

Dec.    3 

Nov.    1 

Nov.24 

Dec.    8 

1 

1896. 

Dec.  31     Not.  29 

Deo.  22  Jan.    5 

1805. 

1805. 

Jan.  28  { 

Dec.  27 

1 

Jan.  19 

Feb.    2, 

Mar.  29  i 
May    3 
May  31 ; 

June 28  I 
July  26 
Aug.  23  I 
Sept.  20, 
Oct-  1«' 
Nov.  15  1 
Dec.  13 
1895.  ' 
Jan.  10  • 


Mar.  2 

Mar.» 
Miiy  4 

Juuf*  I 
Junes 

July  j: 
Aa2S4 
Sept-fl 
Oct.  1* 
Nov.  16 
Dc«.l4 

l<i». 

Jan.  11 


Feb.    7    Feb 


First-class  saloon  passage  from  London  to  any  of  the  principal  ports 
in  New  Zealand  is  £60  to  £70  ($293.45  to  $342.38),  according  to  accom 
modation.    I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  ti-ansportatioii 
between  intermediate  points  except  from  Auckland  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  is  $218.99. 

The  following  tabulated  statements  will  show  the  freight  charges  from 
London  to  New  Zealand  and  vice  versa.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that 
these  tables  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
considerable  competition  for  freight  both  ways,  with  the  natural  result 
that  rates  fluctuate  almost  every  week. 
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Freight  f'ates. 


LOXDOX  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Articles. 


PiK  iron per  ton  weight.. 

Har  iron,  bundles,  bars,  rods,  sheet  iron,  pig  lead,  sash  weiKhts.  cable  obain,  per 

ton  weight 

Oalvanized  iron,  sheet  lead,  zinc  in  casks,  tubes,  bolU  in  ca^ks.  chain  in  casks, 
tool  steel,  wire,  wire  rope,  hoop  iron,  nails,  griudHtones,  Hhot,  caustic  soda, 
>^liite  lead,  paints,  tin  and  tin  plates,  copper  and  yellow  metal,  anchors,  whit- 
ing, and  chalk per  ton  weight. . 

Camp  ovens,  boilers,  and  pots  (not  singly)  do — 

Salt do... 

Slat es  and  bricks. do 

Suj;arinbags do — 

Kioe  i  n  bags do 

Coffee  in  casks do 

i  i  rease  and  palm  oil do 

ArHenic do 

SiiperphoHphates do 

Soda  cryAtals  and  lump  silicate  of  soda do — 

Li<iuid  silicate  in  drums do 

Bl«>acbing  powder,  disinfecting  powder,  chloride  of  lime,  per  ton  weight  or  meas- 
urement   

O liicoBe  and  saccharine per  ton  weight  or  measurement. . 

Ai'iclA,  naphtha,  and  other  deck  cargo do.... 

Cartridgen,  loaded do 

Jiarbed  wire do 

Machinery  and  agrioultural  Implements,  ordinary  packages,  per  ton  weight  or 

measurement 

Machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  over  2  tons  and  not  exceeding  3  tons, 

per  ton  weight  or  measurement 

Thrashing  machines,  engines,  heavy  castings,  and  pieces  of  machinery,  over  3 

t4>ii8  and  not  exceeding  4  tons per  ton  weieht  or  measurement. . 

In  crates:  Earthenware,  bottles,  hollow  ware,  glol)es,  and  chimneys,  per  ton 

measurement 

In  bundles:  Tubs,  pails,  buckets,  sieves,  spades  and  shovels,  brooms  and  broom 
handles,  oakum,  cotton  wast«.  Hocks,  stoves,  bellows... per  ton  measurement.. 
Koiigb  furniture,  rough  toys,  bales  corks,  rope,  window  glass,  wire  netting,  per 

t  <)  u  measurement 

Ilardware,  be<lstoads,  safes,  brushware.  paintn  (packed)  and  dry  colors,  bales 
paper,  Dundee  bales,  matting,  rioor  cloth,  oilman  stores,  blue  stone,  sulphur, 
tar,  pitch,  rosin,  saltpeter,  corn  sacks,  woolpacks,  nuts  in  barreli,  fruits,  vine- 
gar in  cases  or  casks,  mineral  waters,  cartridge  cases,  ranges  in  cases,  loaf 

Hugar,  frames  felt per  ton  measurement. . 

Malt,  carpets,  blankets,  felt  and  straw  hats,  seeds,  twine,  varnish  incases,  sheep 
nets,  wines,  cordials,  and  spirits  in  cases  or  casks,  cott'ee,  cocoa,  chocolate, 

bir yrles,  tooU,  grindery,  cases  corks jier  ton  measurenitnt. . 

Drapery,  tea,  Iio)>h,  saddlery,  bitoks,  drugs,  paper  and  stationery  in  cases,  boots 
and  shoen,  confectionery,  silk  hata,  musical  iiiHtruments,  sewing  machines, 
plate  glabs,  and  measurement  goods  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  t«n  meas- 
urement   

S4>4 la  asli,  potash per  ton  measurement. . 

D  *als  and  flooring  boards do 

y  1 1 se.  ])ercnssion  caps,  safety  cartridges,  and  oilsk ins do. . . . 

Fireworks do 

Matches  snd  vestas do 

Plants  on  deck do 

AVines  and  brandies  in  cases  or  casks,  being  transshipments  from  Bordeaux  and 

('harente per  ton  measurement.. 

Sheep  wash : 

Powder per  ton  measurement.. 

Liu aiil  in  drums  or  casks per  gallon. . 

Oil  in  drums,  tins,  or  casks do.... 

^  arnish  in  drums  or  tins do 

Turpentine,  paraffin,  methylated  spirits,  and  liquid  disinfectanta do.... 

Beer  in  bulk per  tun  of  4  hogsheads  or  of  6  barrels. . 

Bottled  beer : 

In  eases per  dozen. . 

In  casks do 

Gunpowder: 

Loose per  barrel.. 

Canister do 

Cement do 

Quicksilver per  bottle.. 


To 

To 

Colony. 

London. 

s. 

d. 

9.    d. 

30 

0 

25  0 

30 

0 

25  0 

32 

6 

27  6 

65 

0 

00  0 

32 

6 

27  6 

35 

0 

30  0 

40 

0 

35  0 

50 

0 

45  0 

55 

0 

50  0 

85 

0 

eo  0 

45 

0 

40  0 

32 

6 

27  6 

50 

0 

45  0 

40 

0 

36  0 

50 

0 

45  0 

35 

0 

<30  0 

110 

0 

100  0 

110 

0 

lUO  0 

35 

0 

30  0 

85 

0 

30  0 

45 

0 

40  0 

55 

0 

50  0 

35 

0 

30  0 

35    0 


35    0 


42    6 


30    0 


30    0 


37    6 


45 

0 

40  0 

40 

0 

35  0 

30 

0 

25  0 

60 

0 

55  0 

70 

0 

65  U 

35 

0 

30  0 

70 

0 

65  0 

37 

6 

32  6 

35 

0 

30  0 

0 

5 

0  4 

0 

1* 

0  3h 

0 

6 

0  5 

0 

6 

0  5 

60 

0 

55  0 

1 

1 

0  11 

1 

5 

1  2 

10 

6 

9  6 

14 

6 

12  6 

4 

0 

4  0 

5 

0 

4  6 

533a 


41 


KoTB.— All  goods  10  per  cent  primage. 
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Freight  rates — Continued. 


NEW  ZEALAND  TO  LONDON. 


Articles. 


Cargo     I    g^j^. 
steamer.       «»*«- 


GenercU  cargo. 
Wool:» 

Greasy,  dmnned per  pound.. 

Slipe,  dumpea do 

Washed,  dumped do 

Sheepskins, '  dumped do. . . . 

Rabbit  skins,  box  pressed  to  25  feet,  or  fluflies,  dumped*  to  25  feet, 
perxK>und 

Hops : 

Dumped per  pound.. 

Undumped   do 

Rags do 

Flax,  dumped per  ton  weight.. 

Taliow  and  pelts do 

Lea  t  her  basi  is.eto do.... 

Grass  seed do.... 

Boiies  and  horns : 

With  1 1 berty  to  shoot do 

In  bags do — 

Salted  h  ides do 

Waste  paper do 

Manganese,  metal  ore,  quartz,  etc do.... 

Fine  measurement  cargo per  ton  measurement.. 

Preserved  meats  androilgh  measurement  cargo do.... 

Shells do.... 

Gold  bullion ...per  ounce.. 


In  cool  chamber. 
Butter:* 

In  kegs per  pound. 

In  boxes do — 

Chee8e  • do — 

Fruit,  prepaid per  .case  of  2  feet. 

In  freezing  cfiamber. 

Butter,  frozen  before  shipment per  pound.  J      0     j 

Butter,  frozen  on  board do — i      0    1 

Hares each...      0    7 


70    0 

60    0 

20    0 

20    0 

50    0 

50    0 

40    0 

40    0 

50    0 

46    0 

0    4 

0    4 

0     1 

0     1 

0      1 

0     1 

0     1 

0     1 

4    0 

4     0 

0 
0 


0 

0 

o 

u 


3 


25  C 

35  U 

3«  & 

50  0 

Si>  41 

4«  t> 

35  ) 

35  C 


'  Wool  and  sheopsliins,  undumped.  ^d.  extra  per  pound. 

*  Fluffies,  undumped,  ^d.  extra  per  pound. 

*  Freights  payable  in  colony  or  London  at  shipper's  option. 

The  through  rate  of  freight  on  wool,  etc.,  to  Boston  or  New  York  i8  Ad.  additional  to  London  rate*, 
and  to  Antwerp,  Hamburg.  Leghorn,  Naples,  Genoa,  Palermo.  Yorkshire,  ^d.  additional. 

For  pelts  in  casks,  sausage  skins  in  tierces  or  casks,  and  catgut  in  cases,  the  rate  to  New  York  >r 
Boston  is  20s.  additional  to  London  rates. 

Primage,  steamers,  10  per  cent;  sailern,  5  per  cent. 

All  weights  and  measuremencs  gross. 

For  carriage  of  gold  coin  and  silver-lead  bullion  the  rate  is  one>balf  of  1  per  cent  on  declared  TAkir. 
and  for  valuables  2  per  cent,  without  primage. 

The  rates  on  gum  and  copra  are  bh  arranged  at  Auckland. 

The  rate  on  rabbits  is  aa  arranged. 


'  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  information  of  a  reliable  chara<;t6r  as 
to  the  freight  charges  between  intermediate  ports.  The  competition  is 
keen,  and  the  several  agencies  appear  to  be  afraid  to  disclose  too  much 
lest  the  others  may  secure  some  undue  advantage  in  consequence.  I 
can  only  learn  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  botb 
freight  and  passenger  rates  for  intermediate  ports  as  compared  with 
through  traffic. 

First-saloon  passengers  are  allowed  40  cubic  feet  of  baggage  room 
for  each  adult.  Packages  intended  for  the  cabin  should  not  exceed  - 
feet  G  inches  by  1  foot  6  inches  by  1  foot  2  inches.  Baggage  "  wanted 
on  the  voyage  "  can  be  got  at  once  a  week. 
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Shaic,  Savill  &  Albion  Company^  Limited, — The  head  office  of  this 
company  is  at  ^o.  34  Leadenhall  street,  Londou ;  J.  H.  Potter,  manager. 
X^assenger  steamers  sail  monthly  from  London  for  New  Zealand,  call- 
ing at  Plymouth,  Teneriflfe,  Cape  Town,  and  Hobart.  The  steamers 
sail  monthly  from  New  Zealand,  calling  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Teneriffe, 
Plymouth,  and  London. 

The  distances  by  this  route  are: 


Oat  ward. 

Homeward. 

From — 

To- 

Miles,  i 

291  ! 
:,415  : 
4,585  ' 
6,660 
1,300 

From— 

To- 

Hiles. 

O-ravesond  ........... 

Pl3rnioath 

Wellington 

CapeHom 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Teneriffe 

4,400 

n vmoutli ............ 

Tenerlffe 

Cape  Horn 

2.350 

Teneriffe 

Cape  Town 

Hobart 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Teneriffe 

3.490 

C^  ADO  Town ........... 

Plymouth 

1,415 

Uouart ............... 

Wellington 

Plymouth 

Gravesend 

291 

Total 

Total 

13.251 

1 

11  046 

The  vessels  of  this  company  are  of  modern  build  and  are  well  main- 
tained in  every  respect.  They  are  fitted  with  electric  lights,  electric 
bells,  pianofortes,  libraries,  refrigerators,  bathrooms,  heating  appli- 
ances, etc. 

The  following  are  the  names,  tonnage,  horsepower,  and  lengths  of 
the  vessels  in  this  fleet: 


Name. 


Gothic 
Ionic. 
Doric. 
Coptic. 
Talnui 
Arawa 


Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

Length. 

Feet. 

7,730 

5,000 

490 

4,763 

1J.000 

440 

4,784 

8,000 

440 

4,448 

3.000 

431 

5,031 

6,000 

440 

5,026 

5,000 

440 

The  above  are  used  as  passenger,  mail,  and  cargo  boats,  while  the 
ibllowing  are  used  altogether  as  cargo  boats  : 


Name. 


Matatna 
Pakeha . 
Mamari. 


Tonnage. 


3,322 
4,331 
3,583 


Name. 


I  T, 


Pangataira 
Maori 


Tuunage. 


4,045 
6,200 


The  carriage  of  cargo  is  confined  mainly  to  direct  shipments  from 
London  to  New  Zealand  and  vice  versa,  althongh  shipments  are  taken 
from  London  to  Cape  Town  and  Hobart,  and  from  New  Zealand  to  Kio 
de  Janeiro.  I  can  not  obtain  the  rates  of  freight  between  intermediate 
points,  but  the  through  rates  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  quoted 
for  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company.  This  company  has  agents  at 
all  ports  of  call  and  at  all  places  of  importance  in  New  Zealand. 
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Sailing  dates  during  1894. 
OUTWARD. 


Steamer. 


Arawa 
Doric . 
Ionic  . 
Tainni 
Gothic 
Arawa 
Doric. 
Ionic . 
Tainui 
Gothic 
Arawa 

Doric. 

Ionic  . 


Leave- 


Graves- 
end. 


Plym. 
onth. 


Jan.  25 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  22 
Apr.  19 
May  17 
June  14 
July  12 
Ang.  9 
Sept.  6 
Oct.  4 
Nov.    1 

Nov.  29 


Jan.   27 

Feb.  24 

Mar.  24 

Apr.  21 

I  May  19 

I  Jnnel6 

I  July  14 

Aug.  11 

Sept.    8 

Oct.     6 

Nov.    3 

Dec.     1 


Dae  at — 

Dw 

Teneriffe.'   ,^PJ     1  Hobart.   Jz«4fal^ 


Deo.  27     Dec.   29 


Feb.  1 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  29 
Apr.  26 
May  24 
Jnne  21 
July  19 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  13 
Oct  11 
Nov.    8 

Dec.     6 

1895. 
Jan.     3 


Feb.  16 
Mar.  16 
Apr.  13 
May  11 
June  8 
July  6 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  26 
Nov.  23 

Dec.  21 

1895. 
Jan.  18 


Mar.     7 

Apr.  4 
May  2 
May   30 

June  27 
July  35 
Aue.  22 
Sept.  10 
Oct.  17 
Nov,  14 
Dec.    12 

1895. 
Jan.      9 


Mar 

Apr    -' 
May   : 

Jnar  * 
Jolv  : 
JnlT 
A  Of  :' 
Sept  li 
IK-T.   - 

I    Xt»T.   Vi 

;  IVv    :* 
i  Jan.  II 


Feb.     6   ,  Feh.  1 


HOMEWARD. 


Steamer. 


Tainui 
Gothic 
Arawa 
Doric  . 
Ionic 
Tainui 
Gothic 
Arawa 
Doric  . 
Ionic 
Tainui 

Gothic 


Due  at — 


Leave    i 

Z»lal.d. ;  j^o^g^.  iTeneriffe.;    ^^^ 


Feb.  8 
Mar.  8 
Apr.  5 
May  3 
May  31 
June  28 
July  26 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  15 

Dec.  13 


Mar.  2 
Mar.  30 
Apr.  27 
May  25 
June  22 
July  20 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  14 
Oct  12 
Nov.  9 
Dec.     7 

1895. 
Jan.     4 


Mar. 
Anr. 
May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1895 
Jan. 


15  I  Mar.  20 


Grar?* 

ead 


12 

10 

I 

5 
2 


Apr. 
May 

June 

July 

Am 


30  ;  Sept. 
27  I  Oct. 
25  !  Oct 
22  1  Nov. 
20  I  Dec. 
1896 


Mar 

17  ]  Apr 
15  I  May 
12  ,  Jum- 
10      July 

7  I  Aue. 

4  1  Sept. 

2      Oct 
30  '  Ort. 


27 
25 


17 


Jan.    22 


Nov. 

IVc. 

Jan. 


I? 

II 


i 
♦^ 


From  London  to  New  Zealand,  the  passenger  rate  for  best  first-ela^ 
cabins  is  $357.68,  and  $309.01  for  second  class.  These  rates  include 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Hobart.  From  New  Zealand  ports 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  fare  is  $218.99,  and  from  New  Zealand  to  LondoD. 
via  Eio,  $357.68  and  $309.01,  according  to  cabin  accommodation. 

First-class  passengers  are  allowed  40  cubic  feet  of  space  for  personal 
baggage.  Packages  intended  for  use  in  the  cabin  should  be  inarke<l 
"cabin,"  to  avoid  inconvenience.  Such  packages  should  not  exceetl 
2  feet  6  inches  long  by  1  foot  6  inches  broad  and  1  foot  2  inches  high. 

The  passenger  accommodations  of  this  line  are  excellent  in  evert 
respect. 

Shire  Line. — The  head  officers  of  this  line  are  located  at  No.  112 
Fenchurch  street,  London,  and  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  Turubull, 
Martin  &  Co.  are  the  managers.  The  vessels  are  S])ecially  constructed 
for  the  carriage  of  frozen  meat  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  sailings  are  not  according  to  any 
time-table,  but  a  monthly  service  homeward  is  maintained.  Outward 
movements  largely  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  freight  market 
for  Australasian  ports. 
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Tbe  i)ort  of  departure  in  New  Zealand  is  usually  Port  Chalmers; 
occasionally  Wellington.  The  vessels  call  at  Auckland,  WellingtoD, 
Ly  ttelton,  and  Port  Chalmers,  in  this  colony.  The  outward  route  is 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  calling  at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Bris- 
bane, and  Rockhamptou,  and  thence  to  New  Zealand  ports,  proceeding 
homeward  via  Cape  Horn,  calling  at  Las  Palmas  (Canary  Islands). 

Besides  frozen  meat,  these  vessels  carry  dairy  produce,  wool,  etc., 
aud  are  fitted  with  all  the  latest  appliances,  including  electric  lights, 
etc.,  and  have  refrigerating  machinery  in  duplicate  on  the  chemical 
principle,  capable  of  dealing  with  2,400  tons  of  frozen  meat.  The 
vessels  are  intended  more  for  cargo  than  passenger  traffic,  but  what 
passenger  accommodation  there  is  is  first  class. 

There  are  seven  vessels  in  this  fleet,  viz: 


Name. 


Elderslie... 
Fifeahlre... 
Naimabire . 
Morayshire 


Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

1,800 
2,400 
2,500 
2.500 

2,761 
3,719 
3.720 
3,822 

Name. 


Perthiihire 
Buteshire  . 
Banffshire. 


Home- 
power. 

3.500 
3,500 
3,500 


First-class  passenger  fare  from  final  port  of  departure  in  New 
Zealand  is  $170.32  net.  No  intermediate  or  steerage  passengers  are 
carried. 

Tbe  freight  rates  for  general  cargo  are  the  same  as  already  quoted. 
The  freight  rates  for  frozen  meats  per  pound,  with  10  per  cent  primage, 
are:  Mutton,  Id.  (2  cents);  lambs,  IJd.;  beef,  |d. 

The  other  lines  mentioned  also  carry  frozen  meat  at  substantially 
these  rates. 

The  Perthshire^  Buteshire^  and  Banffshire  are  the  largest  freight  car- 
riers in  the  Australasian  trade,  each  having  401,000  cubic  feet  available 
for  cargo  and  1,650  tons  coal  space  in  addition.  The  cool  chambers 
have  a  capacity  of  2,350  tons  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  the  other  space  is 
equivalent  to  10,000  bales  of  wool. 

Oceanic  Line. — This  is  an  American  line,  registered  at  San  Francisco. 
J.  D.  Spreckles  &  Co.,  732  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  are  the  agents 
and  owners.  There  are  three  vessels,  one  of  which  is  registered  in 
New  Zealand.  They  run  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco  every 
four  weeks,  as  follows :  From  Sydney  to  Auckland,  usually  in  four  and  a 
half  days;  Auckland  to  Apia,  six  days;  Apia  to  Honolulu,  seven  days; 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  seven  days. 

The  distances  sailed  are: 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

San  Francisco 

TTnnnlnln  . .    .  _ 

2  100 

Honolula 

Samoa 

2  000 

Samoa 

Ancltland 

1  S'SO 

Auckland *."*  . 

Svdnev  .  . 

1.282 

Total 

7,332 
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The  Oceanic,  or  Fruco  route,  as  it  is  popularly  called  in  these  ealon^r 
affords  every  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  trayeling  pablic 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  x>6op1e  of  Australia,  and  more  especi^ 
of  New  Zealand,  are  damorons  for  faster  vessels  and  nx>re  foeqn^. 
commanication  with  the  United  States.  The  growing^  fiiendshij>  .c 
ever-increasing  commercial  intercourse  with  these  colonies  <leniaih. 
more  generous  effort  on  our  part  if  we  would  continue  to  cultivate  r 
kindly  sentiment  that  exist'S  at  present  and  thereby  extend  oar  inf. 
ence  and  commerce. 

The  following  are  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  service: 


He- 


AUmfida '  3,000 

MuipoM '  a.iNK» 

MoDOwai ,  3.5O0 


The  Monotcai  is  owned  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  of  Dm.? 
din,  Xew  Zealand. 

The  rate  of  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  is  $200;  from  Sai 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  $75,  and  from  Honolulu  to  Apia  (Samoa  a* 
Auckland,  $200. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  it  costs  as  much  from  Sai 
Francisco  to  Samoa  as  it  does  to  Sydney,  although  it  is  3,232  miI«^ 
farther  to  the  latter  place. 

Freight  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  is  charged  a: 
the  rate  of  $16  per  ton. 


SAILING   SHIPS. 


There  is  a  line  of  sailing  vessels  controlled  by  Arnold,  Oheney  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  which  leave  that  port  once  a  month  regularly  for  ^e^^ 
Zealand  |K)ints. 

Freight  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $7  to  $8  per  ton,  and  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  days  is  an  average  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Kew  Zealand. 

The  foregoing  list  includes  all  the  foreign  lines  trading  to  tias 
country. 

COAST  LINES. 

Union  Steamship  Company, — ^This  company,  with  head  office  at  Dune 
din,  practically  controls  the  entire  water  carriage  of  this  colony, 
including  intercolonial  traffic,  there  being  but  one  steamer  in  oppoksi 
tion  for  both  colonial  and  intercolonial  trade,  with  the  exception  of  a 
local  company  at  Auckland,  with  vessels  trading  to  a  few  ports  cod 
tiguous  to  this  city. 
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The  total  length  of  the  main  line  is  as  follows: 


From— 


Anckland 

tjapier 

Wellington  . . . 

I^y  ttelton 

Port  Chalmers 


Total 


To- 


Napier 

Wellington.... 

Ly  ttelton 

Port  Chalmers. 
Bluff. 


MUes. 


375 
203 
175 
190 
132 


1.076 


The  larger  proportion  of  the  Union  Company's  fleet  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  best  passenger  vessels  are  of  comparatively  modern  archi- 
tecture and  are  equipped  with  electricity  and  other  modern  appliances. 

The  fleet  of  this  company  consists  of  fifty-one  steam  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  with  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  56,693  and  42,505  horsepower, 
as  follows: 


2?ame. 


Monowai 

Mararoa. . .  - . 

Tekapo  

KotokiDO 

Talune 

Tarawera . .  ■ 

Waihora 

Hauroto. . . . . 
Wakatipu.. 
Wairarapa . . 
Manapouri . . 

Oonah 

Kotomahana 

Taieri 

Te  Anau 

Taviunl 

Pukakl 

Corinna 

Flora 

Ovalau 

Pateena 

Poherua 

Upoln 

Arawata 

Kingarooma. 
Takapuna... 


Tonnage. 


3,433 
2.598 
2,439 
2,064 
2.020 
2,003 
2,003 
1,988 
1,945 
1,786 
1.783 
1,757 
1,727 
1,668 
1.632 
1,465 
1,444 
1,279 
1,273 
1.229 
1,212 
1.175 
1,141 
1,098 
1,096 
930 


Horse* 
power. 


2,800 
3,250 
1,500 
1,000 
1,600 
1,750 
1.750 
1,250 
1,250 
2,050 
2.050 
2,000 
2,980 

750 
1,500 
1.000 

700 
1.200 
1,000 
1.000 
2,000 

600 
1,000 
1.250 
1,250 
2.000 


Name. 


Rotonia 

Penguin 

Janet  Nicoll 

Ohau 

Taapo 

Rosamond 

Wainui 

Dingadee 

Omapere 

Moreton 

Mawhera 

Grafton 

Brunner  

Wareatea 

Australia 

Mahina^na 

Orowaiti 

Kawatlri 

Southern  Cross. 

Oreti 

Moa 

Manawatn 

Beautiful  Star.. 

Maori 

Waihi 


Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

926 

1.900 

824 

850 

779 

500 

740 

550 

737 

550 

721 

450 

640 

755 

640 

550 

601 

500 

581 

260 

554 

500 

554 

500 

540 

700 

460 

350 

450 

370 

458 

500 

453 

350 

453 

350 

282 

250 

219 

200 

188 

200 

183 

150 

177 

150 

174 

300 

92 

100 

Vessels  leave  Auckland  for  the  several  principal  ports  at  least  twice 
a  week  regularly^  sometimes  as  many  as  three  vessels  are  dispatched 
weekly  for  southern  -porta.  The  communication  is  frequent,  satisfac- 
tory, and  regular,  and  the  accommodation  almost  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  fares  alone  being  the  principal  cause  of  complaint. 

The  people  of  the  colony  have  been  murmuring  for  a  long  time  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rates  of  fares  and  freights  charged  by  this 
comany.  First-class  fare  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  until  recently 
was  $15,805  Wellington  to  Lyttleton,  $6.07;  Lyttleton  to  Dunedin, 
$6.07,  and  Dunedin  to  Bluff,  $4.86. 

Freight  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  $3.65  per  ton,  the  same  rate 
being  charged  from  the  latter  port  to  Lyttleton  and  thence  to  Dune- 
din and  the  Bluff.  Through  rates  from  WeUington  to  the  Bluff  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  per  ton,  while,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  $3.65 
per  ton  is  the  ordinary  rate  between  intermediate  points. 
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INTERCOLONIAL   LINES. 

Union  Steamship  Company, — During  the  summer  months  this  of>!! 
pany  dispatched  one  vessel  weekly  from  Auckland  to  Sydney,  o:- 
from  Wellington  to  Sydney,  and  one  via  southern  iK)rt8  for  Melboni> 
In  winter  the  service  is  generally  reduced  to  one  vessel  fortni^fcii 
between  Auckland  and  Sydney  and  Wellington  and  Sydney. 

Now,  thanks  to  opposition,  the  service  is  more  frequent  aad  reguii-. 
and  the  fares  are  materially  reduced. 

First-class  fare  from  Auckland  ^  to  Sydney  is  $24.33 ;  to  Hobart,  €^48.**/ 
to  Melbourne,  $12.16;  to  Levuka  (Fiji),  $41.35;  and  to  Samoa,  *6(). 

The  distances  are: 


From— 


Anckland. 

Bluff 

Hobart  . . . 
Auckland. 
Suva  (Fiji), 


To—  '    Mi:- 


SydDey i  >: 

Hobart  (Tasmania) t  ;• 

Meltraurue <  ^ 

Levuka  (Fyi) \  \.  \ 

Melbourne t' 


Auckland ,  Apia  (Samoa) t         i. 


The  service  to  Apia  is  once  a  month  by  this  line,  but  the  San  Fran 
Cisco  mail  boats  call  there  both  ways,  which  really  makes  the  serviiT 
fortnightly. 

Huddart,  Parker  &  Co. — The  head  office  of  this  company  is  in  Mel 
bourne.  At  present  this  firm  has  but  one  vessel  in  the  colonial  aD<l 
intercolonial  trade.  The  steamship  Tasmania  sails  from  Sydney  every 
twenty-eight  days  for  Auckland  direct,  thence  to  Napier,  Wellington. 
Lyttleton,  and  Dunedin,  returning  by  the  same  ports  to  Sydney.  Th<* 
distance  between  these  ports  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  Tof 
mania  is  a  powerful  and  splendidly  appointed  steamer,  well  ventilate*! 
and  fitted  with  every  modern  appliance,  including  electricity.  She  is 
of  2,252  tons  register  and  2,500  horsepower. 

The  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  the  same  as  the  Union  Company 
charge. 

It  is  to  this  company  that  the  people  of  the  colony  are  indebted  for 
reduced  rates,  now  fully  50  i)er  cent  less  than  before  its  service  was 
established. 

There  are  other  local  steamship  companies  in  the  colony,  but  their 
routes  are  confined  to  the  small  trading  stations  along  the  coast,  rivers 
and  bays. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  of  this  country  are  owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by 
the  Government,  with  one  exception,  viz,  the  Wellington  and  Mana- 
watua  Railway.  The  fares  and  freights  npon  this  line  are  the  same  as 
those  charged  upon  the  Government  road. 

^The  first-class  fare  by  this  company's  boats  has  been  reduced  to  $4.86  from 
Auckland  to  Sydney  la  consequence  of  opposition. 
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The  railways  of  the  colony  are  in  good  condition,  the  roadbeds  being 
well  ballasted  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  rolling  stock  is  also  in  good 
order,  but  the  time  is  exceedingly  slow ;  the  average  speed  for  first-class 
trains  does  not  exceed  16  miles  per  hoar.  The  longest  continuous 
overland  trip  by  rail  is  from  Christchurch  to  Invercargili,  369  miles. 

The  following  are  the  distances  and  first  class  fares  between  the  main 
points  reached  by  rail  in  the  colony: 


From— 


Christchnrch... 

I>o 

Kapier 

N«»w  Plymouth. 
Auckland 


InveroargiU 

Dunedin 

Wellington  (the  capital). 

do 

Botonia 


Miles.  1 

1 

Fare. 

399  ! 

$23.67 

230  1 

11.65 

200  . 

9.97 

253  1 

11.96 

172. 

18.29 

The  mileage  represented  embraces  only  about  1,000  of  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  odd  miles  ox>erated  in  the  colony,  but  the  remainder  is 
principally  made  up  of  branches  running  into  the  interior  to  small 
towns,  coal  mines,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  freight  charged  on  the  principal  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  for  a  given  number  of  miles: 


Articles. 


Rate. 


G rain ,  floor,  an d  potatoes per  ton . 

Do do... 

SheeporctUe P«"»'{don'i!u,dSk; 

Live  stock do... 

Do do... 

Wool,  undamped per  ton. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Wool,  dumped,  doable  bale do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


The  rates  for  coal  are : 


Miles. 

1 
Inferior,  i  Saperior. 

1 

1                     Miles. 

1 

Infeiior.  '  Superior. 

50 

Per  ton.     Ptr  ton. 

$1.31  ;        $1.86 

1.92            2.47 

2.43            2.87 

1 
1 

1 

200 

Per  ton.     Per  ton. 
$3. 10            $3. 44 

100 

250 

3. 44              A  M 

150 

1 

The  difference  in  the  freights  charged  on  inferior  and  superior  coal 
is  to  afford  the  poorer  quality  an  opportunity  of  competing  with  that 
which  is  regarded  as  superior. 

I  attach  hereto  a  map  of  New  Zealand,  which  shows  the  Government 
railways  open  for  traffic,  the  private  lines  operated  in  the  colony,  the 
coach  routes,  roads,  and  tracks,  and  the  steamer  routes  to  and  from  the 
various  portsJ 

John  D.  Connolly, 

Auckland,  June  28j  1894.  Consul. 


'  Map  filed  in  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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II 

POLYNESIA. 

NK^W    CALEDONIA. 

OCEAN  LINES. 


The  following  were  the  services  between  Noumea  and  Bnrope  asii 
Australia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  this  colony,  on  January  1,  1894 : 

(1)  From  Marseilles  to  Noumea^  via  Australia. — Four  steamsliips  < : 
the  Messageries  Maritimes,  viz,  the  Polynesieuy  Australienj  A^rm^h^ 
BehiCj  and  Ville  de  la  Ciotatj  all  iirst-cla^s  passenger  ships  of  over  4,0i« 
tons. 

(2)  A  steamer  of  1,500  tons  from  Sydney  to  Fiji,  via  Kounhr.L 
monthly. 

(3)  Two  steamers  of  600. tons  each,  employed  on  the  east  and  wess 
coasts  of  this  colony,  belonging  to  a  local  syndicate. 

The  Messageries  steamers  are  mail  packets,  and  receive  a  subsidy 
firom  the  French  Government.  The  syndicate  steamers  are  subsidized 
by  the  local  treasury.  The  Australian  steamers  receive  no  Statt 
compensation. 

All  the  interior  traffic  of  the  colony  is  done  by  the  coasting  steamers, 
the  main  roads  inland  not  being  yet  completed. 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  colony.    Rates  for  first-class  passage 

are:  Marseilles  to  Koumea,  1,876  francs  ($361.87);  round- trip  ticket, 

3,000  francs  ($579) ;  Sydney  to  Noumea,  250  francs  ($48.25) ;  round-triir 

ticket,  375  francs  ($72.38). 

L.  Le  Mescam, 

Vice  Commercial  Affent 
Noumea,  July  14y  1894. 


FIJI  ISLANDS. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

United  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited. — This  line  has  its  head 
office  in  Brisbane,  and  a  branch  office  at  Sydney,  where  Burns,  Philp 
&  Co.,  Limited,  are  agents. 

This  company  runs  a  branch  steam  service  making  fortnightly  trips 
from  Sydney  to  the  ports  of  Suva  and  Levuka,  Fiji  Islands,  bringing 
the  English  and  Australian  mails,  passengers,  and  freight  through  to 
this  colony. 

The  vessels  en  route  for  Sydney  call  at  Noumea,  but  on  their  return 
trip  from  the  Fiji  Islands  to  Sydney  they  only  call  at  Noumea  on  alter- 
nate trips. 

Noumea  is  the  capital  of  New  Caledonia  and  distant  from  Sydney 
about  1,060  miles. 


t 
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There  is  good  anchorage  alongside  of  the  wharf  at  Noumea.  John- 
ston is  the  agent  for  the  company  here. 

The  New  Caledonian  group  has  a  population,  civil  aod  military,  of 
6,323;  convicts,  11,368;  native  population^  including  Loyalty  Islands 
and  Isle  of  Pines,  40,750. 

These  vessels  also  call  at  New  Hebrides*  every  second  Tuesday,  con- 
necting with  branch  st.eamer  which  proceeds  around  this  group  monthly. 
They  leave  for  Sydney  every  fourth  Sunday,  and  for  Suva  and  Levuka 
(Fiji )  every  second  Wednesday. 

Suva  is  the  capital  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  anchorage  alongside  of 
the  wharf  is  good.  The  distance  from  the  port  of  Noumea  is  about 
760  miles. 

The  white  population  of  the  Fijis  is  about  2,000,  and  of  natives  and 
others  about  120,000. 

The  company's  service  from  the  port  of  Suva  to  Noumea  and  Sydney 
is  alternate  Wednesdays,  and  to  Levuka  alternate  Saturdays.  At 
Levuka  the  vessels  anchor  alongside  of  the  wharf,  Levuka  is  distant 
from  Suva  about  60  miles,  and  from  Sydney  about  1,180  miles.  J.  C. 
Smith  &  Co.  are  agents  at  Suva. 

There  is  a  service  from  the  port  of  Levuka  to  Suva,  Noumea,  and 
Sydney  every  second  Wednesday,  calling  at  New  Hebrides  every  fourth 
Wednesday.    J.  C.  Smith  &  Co.  are  agents  at  Le^nika. 

The  condition  of  this  line  is  very  good,  both  as  to  passenger  and 
freight  accommodation.  The  steamers  at  present  running  are  the 
Birksgate  and  the  Victoria;  tonnage,  1,458;  horsepower,  1,300  and 
1,257,  resx)ectively.  Trips  from  Sydney  to  Noumea  are  made  in  four  to 
five  days;  from  Noumea  to  Suva  in  three  and  a  half  days,  and  from 
Fiji  direct  to  Sydney  in  seven  days. 

Through  rates  of  passage  from  Sydney  to  Suva  and  Levuka:  Saloon, 
£12  10s.  ($60.83);  round  trip,  £20  (J97.32);  steerage,  £7  10s.  ($36.50); 
round  trip,  £12  ($58.39).  Twenty  per  cent  off  these  rates  to  theatrical 
companies,  commercial  travelers,  clergymen,  and  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  baggage  allowance  is:  Saloon  passenger,  20  cubic  feet;  steerage 
passenger,  10  cubic  feet.  Return  tickets  are  good  for  six  months  from 
date  of  issue.  The  company  carries  first  and  second  class  passengers, 
and  the  fares  include  table  and  attendance,  berths,  etc. 

Through  freight  rates  to  Suva  and  Levuka  from  Sydney,  30s.  ($7.30) 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  on  general  cargo. 

Passengers  are  allowed  to  stop  at  intermediate  ports  and  continue 
the  voyage  by  any  steamer  in  which  there  may  be  accommodation. 

INTERCOLONIAL  LINES. 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand^  Limited. — The  head  office 
of  this  company  is  at  Dunedin,  New  Zealand ;  James  Mills,  managing 
director.  It  nins  a  fortnightly  steam  service  from  Auckland  to  the 
ports  of  Suva  and  Levuka,  making  connections  at  Auckland  with  the 
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Oceanic  Line  of  steamers,  thus  bringing  tbe  English  and  American 
through  mails,  passengers,  and  freights  to  Fiji.  The  distance  from 
Auckland  to  Suva  and  Levuka  is  1,172  miles,  and  steamers  run  tbe 
same  in  four  and  one-half  days,  the  half  day  being  occupied  in  running 
from  Suva  to  Levuka. 

The  steamers  in  this  ser\iice  are  the  Taviuni  and  the  OvalaUj  1,,44»5 
and  1,229  tons  and  1,000  horsepower  each,  respectively. 

Freight  rates  to  Auckland :  Fruit,  20s.  ($4.86) ;  general  cargo,  30s. 
(§7.30)  i)er  ton  of  40  cubic  feet;  cocoanuts,  per  bag,  containing  about 
100,  36  cents;  peanuts,  per  bag,  48  cents. 

Passenger  rates  to  Auckland:  Saloon,  £8  10s.  ($41.31);  round  trip, 
£15  ($72.90)5  steerage,  Levuka  and  Suva  to  Auckland,  £4  10s.  ($21.87); 
round  trip,  £8  ($38.88).  Luggage — saloon,  20  cubic  feet;  steerag^e,  10 
cubic  feet. 

The  steamer  Upolu  also  makes  a  monthly  connection  with  the  port  of 
Suva  during  the  cane-crushing  season,  carrying  cargoes  of  sugar,  as 
well  as  passengers  and  mails,  to  Auckland.  She  belongs  to  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  and  runs  regular  monthly  trips  from  Auckland  to 
the  Friendly  Islands  and  Samoa,  calling  at  the  islands  of  Nukualafa, 
Haapai,  and  Vavaw. 

A  steamer  runs  monthly  between  Melbourne  and  Suva  and  Levuka; 
distance,  2,227  miles;  running  time,  twenty-five  days,  allowing  seven 
days'  stay  in  Fiji.  The  vessel  employed  in  this  service  is  the  Towpo^ 
of  787  tons  and  550  horsepower. 

Freight  rates:  Fruit,  20s.  ($4.86);  general  cargo,  308.  ($7.29)  per 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet;  flour,  in  200-pound  bags,  25s.  ($6.07)  per  ton 
weight. 

Rates  of  passage :  Saloon,  £12 10s.  ($58.32);  round  trip,  £20  ($97.20); 
steerage,  £7  10s.  ($36.45);  round  trip,  £12  ($58.32). 

For  the  company's  inter  insular  service  the  steamship  Maoris  174 
tons  and  200  horsepower,  plies  regularly  between  the  islands  of  this 
group.    Freight  rates  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  ton. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  service  is  con- 
sidered very  good,  both  as  to  passenger  and  freight  accommodation. 
Passengers  securing  tickets  for  distant  ports  can  remain  at  any  inter- 
mediate port  en  route,  such  tickets  being  good  for  three  months  from 
date  of  issue.  Holders  of  return  tickets  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
three  months  at  the  port  for  which  they  are  booked.  Children  are 
booked  at  reduced  rates.  All  classes  of  passengers  are  victualed  by 
the  company  in  a  liberal  way.  Saloon  passengers  are  provided  with 
all  accommodations,  together  with  attendance  of  experienced  servants. 

The  agent  at  Suva  and  Levuka  is  I.  M.  Duncan. 

Canadian- Australian  Line. — This  line  is  controlled  by  Huddart,  Par- 
ker &  Co.,  who  have  a  branch  ofOice  at  Sydney  ^  Burns,  Philp  &  Co., 
agents. 
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A  monthly  service  is  maintained  between  the  ports  of  yictoria  (Brit- 
ish Columbia)  and  Sydney,  calling  en  route  both  ways  at  Honolulu 
and  Suva.  The  steamers  on  this  service  are  the  Warimoo  and  Aratca^ 
of  3,326  and  5,026  tons,  respectively.  The  time  occupied  in  running 
between  Yictoria  (British  Columbia)  and  Suva  is  about  seventeen  days, 
and  from  Suva  to  Sydney  about  five  days.  The  distance  from  Sydney 
to  Suva  is  1,770  miles;  from  Suva  to  Honolulu,  2,780  miles,  and  from 
Honolulu  to  Victoria,  2,435  miles. 

The  rates  of  passage  from  Sydney  are : 


To— 


Suva 

Honolulu 
Victoria. . 


Saloon. 


Single 
ticketa. 


Bound 
trip. 


$72.90 
145.80 
194.40 


$121.50 
218. 70 
243.00 


Fore 
cabin. 


$18.60 
58.32 
77.76 


Liberal  arrangements  made  with  families^  children  under  12  years 
(with  families),  half  price;  under  5  years  and  over  2  years,  one-fourth 
fare;  under  2  years,  free,  when  no  separate  berth  accommodation  is 
required. 

Saloon  passengers  have  the  option  of  stopping  at  any  port  of  call 
between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  or  vice  versa,  and  of  resuming  it 
within  three  months  by  a  later  steamer  of  the  line  having  room.  The 
cabins  are  provided  with  every  requisite.  The  cuisine  is  excellent, 
fresh  meat  and  poultry  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  being  supplied 
throughout  the  voyage. 

First-class  saloon  passengers  are  allowed  40  cubic  feet  each  adult  for 
baggage;  fore-cabin  passengers,  20  cubic  feet;  children  paying  half 
fare,  half  these  measurements.  Any  excess  is  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  28.  6d.  per  cubic  foot.  The  rate  for  freight  is  £2  ($9.72)  per  ton  of 
40  cubic  feet,  general  cargo. 

CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  AND   HiaHWAYS. 

There  are  no  canals  or  railway  lines  in  this  colony.  Interisland  and 
river  traffic  is  done  by  small  sailing  craft  and  steam  launches  owned  by 
private  parties  and  the  sugar  companies. 

The  only  approaches  to  macadamized  roads  are  in  the  two  principal 
towns  of  this  colony,  Suva  and  Levuka. 

The  great  highway  for  these  islands  is  the  sea.  The  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  different  plantations  and  the  native  towns  over- 
land are  foot  and  bridle  paths  not  worthy  the  name  of  roads  usually 
running  along  the  coast  and  banks  of  rivers. 

Benjamin  Mobbis, 

Vice  Commercial  Agent. 
Levuka,  January  1, 1895. 
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TAHITI. 

OCEAN  LINES. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  remote  situation  of  Tahiti   there  are 
two  important  ocean  lines  having  termini  here. 

American  Line, — The  older  and  the  more  important  line  is  th<it 
between  Tahiti  and  San  Francisco,  Gal.  Three  American  steamers  are 
engaged  in  the  service,  making  regular  monthly  trips  each  way  between 
the  two  ports.  The  Colonial  Government  of  Tahiti  has  for  a  nomber 
of  years  granted  to  this  service  an  annual  subsidy  of  815,000  for  trans 
portation  of  mails.  These  vessels  must  also  call  at  Taiohoe,  Mart^uefas 
Islands,  on  the  down  trip  from  San  Francisco,  to  deliver  mails. 

The  distance  direct  between  Tahiti  and  San  Francisco  is  3,71^* 
miles,  and  via  Marquesas  4,000  miles.  The  usual  average  trip  from 
San  Francisco,  via  Taiohoe  and  Tahiti,  is  twenty-eight  days,  and  from 
Tahiti  to  San  Francisco,  thirty-three  days. 

Although  these  vessels  are  only  about  350  tons  register,  they  are 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  the  passenger  accommodation  is  excellent. 

Passenger  rates :  First-class,  $90;  second-class,  $45. 

Freight  rates:  From  San  Francisco,  $8  i)er  ton,  and  from  Tahiti,  ;?6 
per  ton.    Agents  at  San  Francisco,  J.  Pinet  &,  Go. 

New  Zealand  Line. — The  British  steamship  Richmond  has  for  a  uum 
ber  of  years  made  eleven  trips  per  annum  between  Tahiti  and  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  calling  each  way  at  the  islands  of  Raiatea  and 
Barotonga.  This  vessel  receives  a  subsidy  of  $4,000  per  annum  for 
transportation  of  mails. 

The  distance  direct  between  Tahiti  and  Auckland  is  2,400  miles; 
via  Eaiatea  and  Earotonga,  2,550  miles.  The  average  trip  between 
Tahiti  and  Auckland  is  eleven  days. 

The  Richmond  is  about  850  tons  register,  and  accommodation  for  })as- 
senger  service  is  good. 

Passenger  rates:  First  class,  $100;  second  class,  $60. 

Freight  rates :  Both  ways  and  to  intermediate  ports,  $12  per  tou. 

INTERISLAND  LINES! 

Marquesas  route. — The  regular  mail  schooner  between  Tahiti  and  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  via  the  Island  ot  Fakarava,  receives  a  Goverumeut 
subsidy  of  about  $2,000  per  annum. 

The  distance  from  Tahiti  to  Fakarava  is  about  180'  miles,  and  to 
Taiohoe,  Marquesas,  750  miles.  Average  trip  from  Tahiti  to  the  Mar- 
quesas, fourteen  days;  return  trip,  eight  days.  This  line  includes 
calling  each  way  at  Fakarava. 

Passenger  rates:  To  Fakarava,  first  class,  $9.50;  second  class,  i?4.50; 
to  Marquesas,  first  class,  $38.50;  second  class,  §25. 
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Freight  rates:  To  Fakarava,  $5  per  ton,  and  to  the  l^arquesas,  $6 
per  ton.    The  same  rates  are  charged  each  way. 

Gambia- Tiibnai  route. — ^This  route  was  established  several  years  ago. 
A  small  schooner  is  employed  for  the  service,  and  receives  a  subsidy  of 
$2,400  per  annum  for  transportation  of  mails.  This  vessel  makes  six 
round  trips  a  year.  The  distance  between  Tahiti  and  the  Gambier 
Islands,  viaTubuai,  is  about  900  miles. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  any  information  regarding  passenger  and 
freif^ht  rates. 

Moorea  route. — There  is  regular  weekly  communication  between 
Tahiti  and  Moorea,  an  island  some  20  miles  distant.  This  service  is 
performed  by  a  small  steamer  of  about  70  tons  register^  which  receives 
from  the  local  government  a  subsidy  of  $1,560  per  annum. 

Passenger  rate,  $2;  freight  rate,  $1.50  per  ton. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  regular  routes  of  interisland  communica- 
tion at  present  established.  All  the  principal  islaiyls  of  the  colony 
can,  however,  be  reached  by  the  many  trading  schooners.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  state  passenger  and  freight  rates,  much  dei)ending  upon  dis- 
tance and  other  circumstances. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Tahiti  has  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  condition  of  its  highways  and 
roads.  The  so-called  '* Broom  Eoad"  nearly  circles  the  entire  island;  it 
is  110  miles  in  length.  This  road,  although  narrow,  being  on  an  aver- 
age 40  feet  in  width,  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  as  are  other  roads 
in  the  town  of  Papute  and  the  adjacent  districts.  On  other  islands 
there  are  also  roads,  the  condition  of  which,  however,  can  not  be  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  of  roads  in  Tahiti. 

J.  Lamb  Doty, 

Consul, 

Tahiti,  January  i,  1895. 


HA^VAIIAN   ISLANDS. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  principal  railway  on  these  Islands  is  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and 
runs  between  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  Bwa  Mill.  It  is  controlled  by 
a  corporation,  the  Oahu  Kailroad  and  Land  Company.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  is  23.3  miles,  and  it  is  well  constructed  and  kept 
in  excellent  order.  It  is  a  single-track  road.  There  are  two  passen- 
ger trains  daily,  each  making  the  round  trip  between  Honolulu  and 
Ewa  Mill. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  passenger  traffic  on  this  road  for 
the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893 : 


Statistica  of  passenger  traffic. 


Hum ber  o f  passengers  carried 

Passe  Dger  eami  ngs 

Number  of  passengers  carried  1  mile 

Average  number  of  miles  each  passenger  carried. 

Average  receipts  per  passenger 

Average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile 

Average  earning  per  mile  of  road 


Sources  of  passenger  receipts : 

Commutation  and  1,000-mile  tickets 

Excursion 

Regular  passenger  traffic 


1891. 


103.644 

138,021.55 

1, 147, 713 

11.07 

$0,367 

$0,033 

92,055.22 


1892. 


18». 


02.794 

$29,204.20 

963.483 

10.38 

$0,314 

$0.03 

$1. 578. 60 


85.65: 

$34, 767  .v5 

844,34! 

10.  i: 

$a.:^« 

$0.<>J> 

$1,338.:: 


Total 


$3,671.00 

4, 148. 90 

30, 201. 65 


$2,728.70 

2,576.65 

23,898.85 


t2,«97.«5 

i,«3.r 

21. 015.  (w 


38,021.55  I    20,204.20  |       24.767.S 


The  total  amount  of  freight  receii)ts  for  1893  was  $33,999.74,  and 
the  total  freight  moved  during  that  period  was  24,910  tons. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  available  for  service  January  1, 1894,  was 
as  follows: 

Number.  Nnmber. 

Locomotives 3     Cattle  cars 3 

Passenger  cars 6  I  Hand  cars 4 

Combination  oars 2  i  Push  cars 3 

Excursion  cars 6     Water  car  (capacity,  2,000  gallons)  . .  1 

Box  cars 10  |  Land  pile  driver 1 

Flatcars 3  j 

During  the  year  1894  two  locomotives  and  a  number  of  Ireight  cars 
have  been  added  to  the  rolling  stock  of  this  road. 

It  has  been  determined  to  extend  the  road  54  miles  beyond  £wa 
Mill  to  Kahuku  Plantation.  Fifteen  miles  of  the  new  road  have  been 
graded,  to  Waianae  Plantation,  and  the  ties  and  rails  for  this  section 
have  been  purchased  and  are  now  in  transit  to  that  place. 

The  Kahului  Railway,  which  transportation  route  of  the  Island  of 
Maui  has  for  its  terminal  points  Paia  and  Wailuku,  is  13  miles  in  length. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  3  locomotives,  2  passenger  cars,  1  bagg-ajre 
and  mail  car,  30  freight  cars,  and  48  platform  and  box  cars. 

The  Hawaiian  Railway,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  is  20  miles  in  length 
and  runs  between  Mahukona  and  Kiulii.  Its  equipment  consists  of  3 
locomotives  and  56  cars. 

INTEBISLAND  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Interisland  Steam  Navigation  Company, — This  company  has  its  office 
in  Honolulu,  and  its  vessels  ply  between  the  islands  of  this  group. 
The  steamers  in  service  are : 


Name. 

Tonnage. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

FeeL 
3a  06 
29.08 
28 
27 

28.02 
25.06  ; 
32.06 
21 

1 

Depth. 

W.G.  Hall 

880 
354 
240 
176 
108 
137 
134 
91 

Feet. 
158 
151 
146 
120 
121 
111 
102 
04 

Ffft, 

12.* 

MflcAhnla ^ 

12.  (»3 

Iwalanl 

11.0^ 

Waialeale 

ao? 

Keftti-hou . . .................................... 

9.0C 

James  Makee 

9.0< 

Pele 

9.U7 

Kaala 

a3:i 
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Wilder^s  Steamship  Company. — This  company  has  its  headquarters  at 
HoDolulu  and  owns  seven  steamboats,  which  ply  between  the  varions 
islands  of  the  gronp. 

The  vessels  owned  by  this  corporation  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Claudlne 

Kinau 

Likelike 

Hawaii 

Kilaiiea  Hou .' 

Leb  ufl     

Mokol 


Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Feet. 

FmL 

609.16 

1,000 

178.67 

32 

773.07 

700 

196 

31 

382.34 

525 

168 

57 

227.44 

400 

169 

32 

153.85 

200 

119 

24 

129.80 

250 

116 

24 

42.21 

125 

84 

18 

Depth. 


Feet 
15 
15 
17 
10 
10.01 

8.06 

7 


Ellis  Mills, 
Consul- GeneraL 


Honolulu,  January  i,  1895. 


OCEAN    LINES. 


Oonsol-Oeneral  Mills  having  omitted  any  particulars  concerning  the 
ocean  lines  calling  at  Honolulu,  the  following  is  compiled  from  the 
Hawaiian  Annual,  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
.Navigation;  the  Oregonian,  of  Portland,  Greg.;  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  the  report  of  Consul  Myers,  of  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia, pp.  27-31  of  this  volume: 

The  Hawaiian  Annual  prints  a  list  of  ocean  steamships  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  and  depart  from  Honolulu  during  the  year  1895,  from  which 
the  following  is  compiled:  San  Francisco,  34  steamships  from  and  32 
for;  colonies,  23  steamships  from  and  23  for;  Vancouver,  12  steamships 
from  and  12  for;  China  and  Japan,  11  steamships  from  and  11  for; 
total  arrivals,  80;  total  departures,  78. 

The  steamships  having  Vancouver  for  their  starting  point,  as  given 
in  the  Hawaiian  Annual,  belong  to  the  Canadian  and  Australasian 
line.  *  Consul  Myers,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  his  report,  says: 

This  line  was  opened  in  1893,  the  first  trip  being  made  by  the  Miavoera,  since  then 
disabled  and  returned  to  England  for  repairs.  The  vessels  now  in  service  are  the 
Warrimoo  and  Aravea.  They  are  of  5,000  tons  register,  thoroughly  seaworthy,  of 
good  power,  and  well  fitted  for  both  passenger  and  freight  business.  The  terminal 
points  are:  Vancouver  to  Honolulu,  2,410  miles;  Vancouver  to  Sydney,  6,824  miles. 
The  first-class  fare  from  Vancouver  to  Honolulu  is  $75;  to  Suva  or  Sydney,  $200. 
Through  freight  rates  run  from  $5  to  $24  per  ton,  according  to  classification.  The 
steamers  stop  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  going  and  coming,  landing  at  the  outer 
wharf.    They  make  stops  of  several  hours  at  Honolulu  and  Suva. 

The  steamers  Belgicy  Coptic,  and  OaeliCj  of  tbe  Occidental  and  Orien- 
tal Line  (British)  do  an  express,  passenger,  and  mail  service,  alternat. 
ing  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  vessels,  between  JSan 
533a 42 
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FranciRco  and  Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  and  were  booked,  acGordiii; 
to  the  Hawaiian  Annual,  for  nine  outward  and  the  same  number  if 
homeward  calls  at  Honolulu  for  1895. 

The  steamers  China j  PerUj  City  ofPehvng^  and  City  of  Rio  de  JoMein, 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  line  ( American)^  express  ac^ 
passenger  mail  service,  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  and  Hongkoc;:. 
and  return,  call  at  Honolulu  occasionally,  according  to  the  report  oi 
the  United  States  Gommissiooer  of  ^Navigation,  but  they  were  booketl 
in  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for  twelve  outward  and  the  same  uumbr: 
of  homeward  calls  at  Honolulu  for  1895.  The  tonnage  of  these  steaio 
ships  is  given  as  follows:  City  of  Peking^  5,000;  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
3,548;  Peruy  3,528;  O/tina,  4,940.  The  China  flies  the  British  flag;  Xhr 
others  fly  the  United  States  flag.  The  first  two  are  iron,  and  the  Li£ 
two  steel  vessels. 

The  vessels  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  (American),  expr^^^. 
passenger,  and  mail  service,  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolaia  threr 
times  a  month,  and  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  once  a  month,  accc^d 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation. 

OCEAN  DISTANCES. 

The  Hawaiian  Annual  prints  the  following  as  the  distances  front 
Honolulu : 


To— 


San  Fraacisoo 

Portland 

Panama 

Tahiti 


Nautical 
miles. 


2,100 
2,400 
4,620 
2,380 


To- 


Nantical 
miles. 


Samoa 

pyi 

Aackland 
Sydney... 


2,290 
2,700 
3,810 
4.480 


To- 


Hongkong . . 
Yokohama . . 

Victoria 

Ooean  Island 


Xaiitfral 
mik*. 


4.»' 

2.3*» 
l,25vJ 
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AppBia>ix  A. 

OCEAN    LINES    FROM    UNITED   STATES 

PORTS. 

[From  tbe  report  of  the  IT.  S.  Commiasioner  of  Kavlgation  for  18M.] 

Following  is  a  review  of  established  means  of  steam  communication 
by  sea  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries* 
By  the  phrase  '^established  means  of  steam  communication"  the  design 
has  been  to  include,  first,  steamship  lines  owning  certain  steamships 
which  ply  at  stated  periods  between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and,  second,  lines  of  communication  of  reasonable  regularity, 
usually  a  freight  service,  established  by  steamship  companies,  charter- 
ers, or  agents,  making  use  of  such  steamships  as  are  available  for  the 
particular  service  required.  These  vessels  will  change  from  time  to 
time,  the  same  steamship  possibly  making  only  one,  two,  or  three  trips 
on  one  ''line"  and  then  being  employed  by  others.  In  such  cases  the 
efibrt  has  been  made  to  give  a  reasonably  exact  view  of  the  extent  of 
tbe  "line,"  nature  of  its  service,  and  class  of  vessels  employed,  enumer- 
ating only  enough  vessels  to  convey  this  information,  without  giving 
all  the  steamers  employed  during  the  year.  Such  a  statement  can  not 
be  made  with  the  certitude  of  official  figures,  but  must  observe  a  sense 
of  proportion.  The  figures  as  to  regular  lines  are  approximately  com- 
plete. The  figures  as  to  the  second  class  of  lines  are  full,  but  known 
to  be  incomplete.  Beyond  these  two  classes,  steam  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  is  carried  on  by  occa- 
sional steamships,  chartered  for  single  voyages  as  the  conditions  of 
trade  and  supply  of  freight  may  demand.  For  obvious  reasons,  no 
effort  to  cover  this  field  has  been  made,  such  trade  lacking  the 
regularity  of  service  on  which,  as  far  ap  possible,  the  following  review 
is  based. 

The  Bureau  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  prompt,  courteous,  and 
full  replies  made  to  nearly  every  request,  by  the  officers,  agents,  and 
managers  of  steamship  lines,  for  the  information  on  which,  in  the  main, 
the  tabulations  are  based. 

Collectors  of  customs  at  all  seaports  were  requested  to  address  and 
forward  to  the  president,  secretary,  or  principal  agent,  resident  at  that 
port,  of  lines  of  steamships  plying  between  that  port  and  foreign 
countries  copies  of  the  following  circular: 

Treasuby  Dbpartmknt,  Bureau  op  Navigation, 

Wa9hingUm,  D.  C, , . 


Bib:  The  Bnreaa  of  Nayiffation,  Treasury  Departmeut,  wishes  to  ascertain  as 
^y  as  practicable  and  report  the  present  means  of  commnnication  by  established 
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linM  of  steaniflhipA  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  foreign 
ooontries.  To  this  end  yon  are  respectfully  requested  to  famish  Information  apoa 
the  following  matters  relating  to  yonr  line: 

First.  List  of  the  steamships  of  the  line  plying  regularly  between  American  and 
foreign  ports,  with  the  nationality,  groas  tonnage,  average  number  of  crew,  and 
approximate  Talue  of  each  steamship. 

Second.  Schedule  indicating  ports  of  regular  clearance  and  entry  of  the  line,  with 
frequency  of  sailings  and  usual  period  of  Toyagr. 

lliird  Capital  stock  of  the  company.  Is  any  American  capital  invested  in  the 
linef 

Fourth  A  copy  of  any  printed  pamphlet  or  circular,  prepared  for  distrtbutioii, 
giving  information  as  to  the  line. 

Fifth.  Such  further  information  as  can  be  furnished,  consistently  with  private 
interests,  bearing  upon  the  inquiry. 

Where  iDformation  desired  was  not  sappLied  directly,  collectors  of      . 
coAtoiDS,  daily  and  weekly  sailing  lists,  Lloyd's  Register,  the  Repertoire      | 
G^n^rale  of  the  Bareaa  Veritas,  and  the  tonnage  tax  reports  to  this 
Bureau  were  consnlted  to  make  the  reyiew  as  complete  as  possible.    No 
replies  were  received  from  (Galveston  and  Mobile,  which  are  accordingly 
omitted.    The  tonnage  reports  for  the  year  from  Galveston  show  Uiat 
about  25  chartered  steamships,  chiefly  British,  in  steady  employment 
were  needed  to  carry  its  trade  to  foreign  ports,  and  that  Mobile's  trade, 
chiefly  in  fruit  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  required  the 
steady  service  of  10  chartered  steamships,  mainly  Norwegian.    The 
direct  replies  from  New  Orleans  were  incomplete,  but  the  facts  have 
been  in  the  main  supplied  from  other  sources  named.    Wilmington, 
Del.,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  have  also  a 
carrying  tra<le  direct  with  foreign  ports  by  occasional  chartered  vessels, 
but  its  irregularity  impedes  a  statement  of  it  in  lines  of  established 
steam  communication. 

The  statements  embrace  648  steamships,  of  a  tonnage  in  round  nnm- 
bers  of  2,000,000  gross  tons  and  of  a  value  in  round  numbers  of  $155,- 
000,000,  manned  by  42,000  men.  To  determine  the  tonnage,  capital, 
and  men  to  meet  the  continuing  requirements  the  year  round  of  oar 
over-sea  steam  navigation,  additions  must  be  made  for  the  service 
afforded  by  steamships  chartered  for  occasional  voyages  at  irregular 
periods  not  included  in  these  figures,  and  for  omissions.  An  addition 
to  the  figures  above 'of  300,000  tons,  valued  at  $15,000,000  and  manned 
by  about  6,000  men,  would  be  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  of  the 
steam  tonnage  in  continuous  employment  required  for  our  foreign  trade. 

Of  these  648  steamships,  88  bear  the  American  flag,  and  of  these,  19 
are  foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry.  A  few  are 
wooden  vessels.  Americans  own  a  steam  tonnage  in  foreign  trade 
under  foreign  flags  considerably  greater  than  tonnage  of  a  correspond- 
ing value  under  our  own  flag.  The  tables  show  64  steamships  nnder 
the  British,  Belgian,  and  Hawaiian  flags,  a  minority  interest  in  whirJi 
is  held  by  American  capital.  An  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  ownership 
borders  so  closely  upon  the  line  of  governmental  interference  with  pri- 
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^arte  business  that  this  Bureaa  has  made  do  Aflortto  pash  that  inquiry, 
but  has  merely  invited  informjatioi  tm  the  subject;  which  in  some 
instances  has  been  free^f  tendered,  as  the  tables  indicate.  The  replies 
do  not^  bovw,  isover  the  entire  field,  and  doubtless  other  steamships 
in  ttie  lists  besides  those  indicated  by  italics  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  American  capital.  This  is  indisputably  the  case  in  the  West  Indian 
fruit  trade  and  the  petroleum  export  trade,  both  of  which  are  inad- 
equately covered  by  the  following  tables.  Information  as  to  ownership 
under  foreign  flags,  which  is  of  prime  consequence  to  legislative  solution 
of  our  shipping  problems,  doubtless  would  have  been  more  freely  fur- 
nished had  there  been  no  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Americans 
engaged  in  the  foreign  steam  trade,  under  the  only  conditions  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  x)OSsible,  that  their  investments  might  subject  them  to 
newspaper  criticism. 

So  long  as  the  laws  forbid  Americans  to  put  under  the  flag  and  laws 
of  their  own  country  their  own  shipping  purchased  abroad,  this  Bureau 
has  not  deemed  it  feasible  to  put  to  shipowners  the  purely  hypothetical 
question  whether,  if  the  laws  were  changed,  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  their  own  flag  and  their  own  laws. 

It  is  assumed  that  Americans  prefer  their  own  flag  and  the  protection 
of  their  own  Oovemment,  and  that  when  they  are  unable  to  show  that 
preference  the  laws  require  amendment.  Attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  steamships  abroad  by  Amer- 
icans has  developed  rapidly  during  the  last  five  years,  as  indicated  by 
the  recent  year  of  build  of  the  vessels  so  owned. 

The  tables  return  360  vessels  under  the  British  flag  and  13  under  the 
Belgian  flag;  but,  as  already  indicated,  the  distinction  of  flag  is  mis- 
leading, American  citizens  owning  nearly  all  the  steamships  under  the 
Belgian  flag  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  those  under  the  British 
flag.  Seventy-five  German  vessels,  33  Norwegian,  29  French,  and  20 
Dutch  vessels  are  returned,  and  the  remainder  under  various  flags. 

The  summaries  observe  the  following  order:  First,  concise  statement 
of  the  flag,  capital  stock,  when  given,  American  investment,  general 
nature  of  service,  and  period  of  voyage  of  the  several  lines,  arranged 
under  each  port  geographically,  beginning  with  lines  to  Great  Britain, 
with  which  the  bulk  of  our  transatlantic  trade  is  conducted;  then  Ger- 
many, France,  and  other  European  countries,  Asia,  AMca,  and  South 
America.  Trade  to  Central  American,  West  Indian,  Gulf,  and  Carib- 
bean foreign  ports,  and  to  the  British  colonies  of  North  America, 
which  is  essentially  a  coasting  trade  as  a  matter  of  navigation,  though 
classed  as  foreign  on  account  of  political  divisions,  is  placed  last.  The 
numeral  before  each  fine  is  for  ready  reference  to  the  corresponding 
numeral  in  the  table  of  steamships  with  which  each  line  conducts  its 
trade  from  the  same  port. 

The  table  of  steamships  gives,  first,  the  name  of  each  vessel.    Names 
itaUcized  indicate  that  a  controlling  interest  in  the  vessel  is  American. 
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The  letter  (a)  indicates  a  foreign-built  vesflel  admitted  to  Americaii 
registry;  the  letter  {b)  a  vessel  built  in  the  United  States.  The  flag 
under  which  the  steamship  sails,  its  gross  tonnage,  material  of  construe 
tion,  and  year  of  build  follow.  An  approximate  statement  of  the 
number  of  crew  and  value  of  each  vessel  has  been  fornished  in  manv 
instances.  Where  not  furnished,  the  Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  informa 
tion  furnished  by  other  lines,  the  description  of  the  vessel,  year,  and 
material  of  construction,  etc.,  gives  in  brackets  an  approximation  of 
the  total  number  of  crew  and  value  of  fleet  of  each  line.  The  pariMtse 
of  this  line  of  inquiry  has  been,  not  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of 
each  vessel  and  the  size  of  its  crew,  but  to  get  some  measure  of  the 
field  for  capital  and  labor  which  established  lines  of  steam  commanica- 
tion  to  foreign  ports  already  afford.  The  estimates  are  to  be  taken 
with  that  qualification.  It  is  noted,  too,  that  the  valuations  owners  put 
on  their  vessels  differ  widely,  some  placing  high,  some  low  values  upon 
them.  Such  variations  in  the  aggregate  doubtless  offset  one  another. 
A  table  of  registered  steam  vessels  of  the  United  States,  not  included 
in  the  tabulation,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix,  so  that  the 
view  of  American  steam  vessels  registered  for  foreign  trade  shaU  be 
complete. 

NEW  YORK  TO   OBEAT  BRITAIN. 

i.  International  Navigation  Oompcmy  (American,  British,  Belgian 
flags). — Capital  stock, ,  of  which  the  controlling  interest  is  Amer- 
ican. Express,  passenger,  and  mail  service  weekly  to  Southampton. 
Average  period  of  voyage,  under  7  days.    {8ee  also  Philadelphia.) 

^.  Ounard  Line  (British). — Capital  stock,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000, 
000.  Express,  passenger,  and  mail  service  weekly  to  Queenstown  and 
Liverpool.   Average  period  of  voyage,  under  7  days.  {8ee  also  Boston.) 

3.  White  Star  Line  (British). — Express  service  weekly  to  Queenstown 
and  Liverpool.  Average  period  of  voyage,  under  7  days.  Also  freight 
liue. 

4.  Anchor  Line  (British) — Express,  passenger,  and  mail  service  weekly 
to  Moville  and  Glasgow. 

5.  Ouion  Line  (British). — Biweekly  express,  passenger,  and  mail  serv- 
ice to  Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  (This  line  was  given  up  during  the 
year.) 

6.  -Na^iowaZl^i/ie  (British).— Capital  stock,  $1,000,000,  Weekly  freight 
and  live-stock  service  to  London,  the  passenger  service  haviug  been 
abandoned.  Average  period  of  trip,  12  to  14  days.  (This  Hue  is  the 
pioneer  line  in  carrying  across  the  Atlantic  meat  in  refrigerators  aud 
live  stock;  the  Greece,  in  March,  1876,  having  taken  out  the  first  raw 
meat,  and  the  same  ship  in  1877  the  first  live  cattle.) 

7.  Arrow  Line  (British). — Capital  stock,  $130,000,  of  which  about 
$6,000  is  American  capital.  Service,'  principally  fi*eight.  Average 
period  of  voyage  to  Leith  and  Dundee,  10  days. 
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8.  Manhanaet  Line  (British  flag).— Capital  stock,  $962,500 ;  all  Amer- 
ican capital  with  the  exception  of  one  small  interest.  {See  also  Balti- 
more.)   Service  every  10  days  to  Bristol  and  Swansea,  Wales. 

9.  Bristol  City  Line  (British). — Semiweekly  freight  service  to  Bristol 
and  Swansea  and  ports  in  the  British  Ohannel. 

10.  Wilson  Hill  Line  (British). — Service,  chiefly  freight,  to  London 
about  every  week,  according  to  conditions  of  trade.  Average  period 
of  voyage,  14  days. 

11.  Wilson  Line  (British). — Weekly  service  to  Hull  and  fortnightly 
service  to  Newcastle,  chiefly  freight.  Average  period  of  voyage  to 
Hull,  14  days;  Newcastle,  16  days. 

12.  Allan-State  Line  (British). — Weekly  service  to  Glasgow.  {See  also 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Portland.) 

13.  Atlantic  Transport  Line  (British  flag).— Capital,  $3,000,000,  almost 
exclusively  American.  Weekly  passenger  service  to  Loudon.  Average 
period  of  voyage,  under  11  days.  {See  also  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

14.  Sumner  Line  (American). — Irregular  freight  and  cattle  service  to 
Liverpool  by  chartered  steamships  of  various  flags. 

15.  Lamport  &  Holt  Liit^  (British). — Freight  service  at  varying 
periods  to  Liverpool.    {See  also  New  Orleans.) 

16.  Knott s  Prince  Line  (British). — ^Freight  service  to  British  ports  at 
irregular  periods.  Also  to  South  American  and  West  Indian  ports  by 
steamships  changed  and  dispatched  according  to  the  requirements  of 
trade  on  the  various  lines  of  service. 

NEW  YOBK  TO  GBBMANT. 

17.  Korih  German  Lloyd  (German). — Express,  mail,  and  passenger 
service  to  Bremen,  touching  at  Southampton,  twice  a  week.  Average 
period  of  voyage,  8^  days.  Freight  service  twice  a  month;  average 
time,  14  days. 

18.  Hamburg-America/n  (German). — Weekly  express,  mail,  and  pas- 
senger service  to  Hamburg,  via  Southampton.  Average  period  <  f 
voyage,  7^  days.  Weekly  mail  and  passenger  service  to  Hamburg; 
return  via  Havre;  average  x)eriod  of  voyage,  10  to  11  days.  Semi- 
monthly freight  service  to  Hamburg  direct;  average  period  of  voyage, 
13  to  14  days.  {See  also  Boston^  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans.) 

19.  Union  Line  (German). — Fortnightly  passenger  and  freight  serv- 
ice to  Hamburg.    Round  trip,  6  weeks. 

NEW  YORK  TO  FBANGE. 

20.  Compagnie  04nSrale  Transatlantique  {French). — Capital  stock,  in 
round  numbers,  $8,000,000.  Express,  passenger,  and  mail  service, 
weekly,  via  Southampton  to  Havre.  Average  period  of  voyage,  under 
9  days. 

21.  Compagnie  Rationale  de  Navigation  de  Marseille  (French). — Capi- 
tal stock,  f  1,500,000.    Passenger  and  freight  service  to  Marseilles  and 
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Naples,  sailings  depending  upon  traffic.  Average  period  of  voyage, 
18  days. 

22.  Nouvelle  Campagnie  Bordelaise  de  Navigation  (French). — ^Capital 
stock,  $150,000;  partly  American.  Monthly  freight  service  to  Bordeaux. 

-25.  CMprien  Fabre  Line  (French). — Fortnightly  service  to  Marseilles 
(under  17  Aqn)  ami  Hkplw  (oiidBr  18  jd^r^)- 


NEW  YOBK  TO  THE  NETHEBLANDS. 

24,  Netherlands- American  Line  (Datch). — Capital  stock,  $1,680,000. 
Express,  passenger,  and  mail  service,  semiweekly  to  Botterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  calling  at  Boulogne.  Average  period  of  voyage,  from  9  to 
14  days. 

25,  North  American  Transport  Line  (British  flag,  American  charter- 
ers).—Freight  service  to  Botterdam  every  10  days.  Average  period  of 
voyage,  15  days. 

NEW  YOBK  TO  BELGIUM. 

1.  International  Navigation  Company  (American). — Red  Star  Line 
(under  Belgian  flag).  Semiweekly  passenger  and  mail  service  to  Ant- 
werp. 

[11.]  Wilson  Line  (British). — Fortnightly  service,  chiefly  freight,  to 
Antwerp. 

NEW  YOBK  TO   THE  BALTIC. 

\18.\  Hamburg- American  (German). — Scandia  Line.  Fortnightly  to 
Christiansand,  Gothenborg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stettin.  Average  period 
of  voyage,  15  days. 

26,  Thingvalla  Line  (Danish).— Capital  stock,  $536,000.  Service 
every  10  days  to  Christiansand,  Christiauia,  Copenhagen,  and  Stettin. 

NEW  YOBK  TO  POBTUOAL  AND  SPAIN. 

27,  Linha  de  Vapores  Portuguezes  (Portuguese). — Passenger  and 
freight  service  to  the  Azores,  Oporto,  ^isbon,  and  Cadiz.  Bound  trip, 
6  to  8  weeks. 

28,  Empresa  Insulano  (Portuguese). — Passenger  and  freight  service 
to  the  Azores,  Cape  Verde  and  Canary  islands,  and  Lisbon  every  6 
weeks,    Usual  period  of  voyage  to  Lisbon,  15  days. 

NEW  YOBK  TO  THE  MBDITEBBANEAN. 

[4.]  Anchor  Line, — To  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina, 
and  Palermo.  The  service  is  not  regular,  but  about  once  a  fortnight. 
Steamers  in  this  service  load,  according  to  freight  offering,  for  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  or  Mediterranean  ports. 

[17.\  North-Oerman  Lloyd.— To  Naples  twice  a  month.  Average 
period  of  voyage,  11  days,  in  conjunction  with  Hamburg-American  Line. 
To  Genoa  twice*  a  month;  average  period  of  voyage,  15  days. 
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[18,]  Hamburg-American, — ToNaplentiriiieamontli.  Average  period 
of  voyage,  11  days,  iu  coDjunction  with  the  l^ortM3«nMUi  Lloyd  Line. 

J^.  Navigazione  OeneraU  Italiana  (Italian). — Capital  stock,  ♦iO^Mfl^- 
(KM).  Passenger  and  freight  service  fortnightly  to  Gibraltar  (15  days) 
and  to  Genoa  (19  days.) 

30.  New  York  and  Mediterranean  Steamship  Company, — '*  Phelps  Line'^ 
(British  flag).  American  capital.  Freight  service  to  Mediterranean 
ports. 

NEW  YORK  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

31.  Barber  dk  Co.  (charterers). — Freight  service  aboat  once  in  six 
weeks  by  varying  chartered  vessels  to  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Hiogo,  and  Yokohama,  via  Suez,  calling  at  Hodeida  and  Aden. 

32.  Perry  <fe  Co,  (charterers). — Same  as  above. 

NEW   YORK  TO  AFRICA. 

33.  Union  CUm  Line  and  American  and  African  Line  (British). — Alter- 
nate monthly  freight  service  to  South  and  East  African  ports  by  vary- 
ing chartered  vessels. 

NEW  YORK  TO  THE  RED  SEA  AND  EAST   INDIAN  PORTS.  . 

34.  Daniel  Bauson  (charterer). — Bimonthly  freight  service  to  Jeddah, 
Hodeida,  Aden,  and  Bombay  by  varying  chartered  steamers. 

NEW  YORK  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

35.  Red  D  Line  (American). — Mail,  express,  and  passenger  service 
every  10  days  to  Guracao,  Puerto  Oabello,  La  Guayra.  Average  round 
trip,  23  days.  Also  freight  line  to  Maracaibo  (1  steamer) ;  round  trip, 
30  days.  Also  1  steamer  connecting  Guracao  and  Maracaibo,  and  1 
steamer  connecting  Guracao  and  Le  Vela  de  Goro. 

36.  Robert  M.  Sloman^s  Line  (German). — Freight  service  monthly  to 
Eio  de  Janeiro,  Pernambuco,  and  Santos.  Average  round  trip,  90  days. 
(See  also  Baltimore.) 

37.  Booth  Steamship  Line  (British). — Monthly  freight  service  to  Para 
and  Manaos;  return  via  Barbados.  Average  round  trip,  7  weeks. 
Also  monthly  freight  service  to  Para,  Maranhan,  and  Gera  or  Pernam- 
buco, thence  to  London,  and  return  via  same  ports  to  New  York. 

38.  Red  Cross  Line  (British). — Freight  and  mail  service  to  various 
ports  in  Brazil. 

39.  Demerara  Line  (Norwegian  flag,  L.  W.  &  P.  Armstrong,  char- 
teiers). — Freight  service  once  a  month  to  Demerara,  British  Guiana. 

[15.]  Lamport  dk  Holt  Line  (British). — Freight  and  passenger  service 
every  10  days  to  Pernambuco,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  Bahia.  Also 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Bosario  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
company  owns  70  steamers,  which  are  interchanged  from  one  service  to 
another  according  to  the  requirements  of  trade. 
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Knotfs  Prince  lAfie,    (See  above.) 

40.  Norton  Line  (British).— Freight  service  semimonthly  to  Monte- 
video, Buenos  Ayres,  and  Bosario;  return  via  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

41.  W.  R.  Orace  &  Co.,  Merchants*  Line  (British  flag). — American 
capital,  $650,000.  Monthly  freight  service  to  ports  on  west  coast  of 
South  America. 

NEW  YORK   TO   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

4:2,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (American). — Capital  stock. 
$20,000,000.  Express,  passenger,  and  mail  service  weekly  to  Colou. 
Average  period  of  voyage,  7  days.    {See  also  San  Francisco.) 

43.  Columbian  Line  (American;  Panama  Railroad  Company,  char- 
terers).— New  York  i  o  Colon  every  10  days.  Average  period  of  voyage, 
7  days.    (See  also  San  Francisco.) 

44.  Central  American  Steamship  Luie  (James  Bankine,  charterer). — 
Fortnightly  passenger  and  freight  service  to  Jamaica,  Belize,  Grey- 
town,  and  ports  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

45.  Merchants^  Regular  Line  {U.  Wi]li2i,m%\  jr.), — Service  to  Jamaica^ 
Colon,  Greytown,  Bhiefields,  and  ports  of  Nicaragua. 

46.  Nicaragua  Line  (Hurlbut  &  Co.,  charterers). — Fortnightly  serv- 
ice to  Bluefields  and  Bocas  del  Toro. 

47.  H.  Dumois  dt  Co,  (charterers). — Freight  service,  chiefly  banana 
trade,  to  Baracoa  and  Gibara  by  chartered  steamers,  varying  aocortl- 
ing  to  season  and  trade  from  weekly  to  bimonthly.  {See  also  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.) 

NEW   YORK  TO   WEST   INDIES  AND  MEXICO. 

48.  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  (American). — Cap- 
ital stock,  $2,500,000;  all  but  $300,000  American.  Express,  passenger, 
and  mail  service  to  Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Central  American  ports. 
Also  fortnightly  to  Nassau,  St.  Jago,  and  Cienfuegos. 

49.  Koninklijke  West-Indische  Maildienst  {DuUih). — Every  three  weeks 
to  Haiti,  Curasao,  Porto  Cabello,  La  Guayra,  Trinidad,  Demerara, 
Paramaribo,  and  other  West  Indian  and  South  American  ports  to 
Amsterdam. 

50.  Campania  Transatldntica  Espanola  (Spanish). — Passenger  and 
mail  service  three  times  a  month  to  Havana,  Mexico,  United  States  of 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 

51.  Atlas  Line  (British). — Passenger  and  mail  service  to  Haiti  and 
ports  of  United  States  of  Colombia  fortnightly;  to  South  Haiti  and 
Port  Limon  fortnightly;  to  Kingston,  Jacmel,  and  Aux  Cayes  fort 
nightly.    Also  special  winter  passenger  service  to  the  West  Indies. 

53.  Clyde^s  Dominican  Line  (American). — Fortnightly  service  to  ports 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

53.  Clyde's  Haitien  Line  (American). — Monthly  service  to  port«  of 
Haiti. 
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54.  New  York,  Bermuda^  and  West  India  Line  (British). — Fort- 
nightly passenger  and  mail  service  to  Bermuda.  Average  ]>eriod  of 
voyage,  under  3  days. 

55.  Bahama  Steamship  Company  (British). — Capital  stock,  $80,000,  of 
which  Americans  own  one-fourth.  Passenger  and  mail  service  monthly 
to  the  Bahamas. 

56.  Waydell  &  Co.  (charterers). — Monthly  service  to  Matanzas  and 
north  Cuban  ports.  Eound  trip,  16  to  20  days.  Also  monthly  to  St. 
lago  de  Cuba  and  Cienfuegos.    Bound  trip,  28  to  30  days. 

57.  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Line  (charterers). — Fortnightly  freiglit 
service  to  Porto  Bico.    Eound  trip,  4  weeks. 

58.  Trinid4id  Line  (Christall  &  Co.,  charterers). — Freight  service  to 
Granada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara.  Usually  weekly  by  chartered 
vessels. 

59.  Quebec  Steamship  Line  (British). — To  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix, 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Barbados. 

Knotfs  Line.    {See  above.) 

60.  Munson  Line  (charterers). — Irregular  freight  service  to  Cuban 
ports,  usually  every  10  days  by  changing  chartered  vessels.  Average 
period  of  round  trip,  30  days.    {See  also  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk.) 

NEW  YORK  TO  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

61.  Red  Cross  Line  (British). — Capital  stock,  $375,000,  partly  Ameri. 
can.  Passenger  and  freight  service  every  10  days  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  Average  period  of  round  trip^ 
18  days. 

1.  INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATIOl^  COMPANY. 

[(a)  Foreign-bailt  Teasel,  admitted  to  AmericMi  re^stry ;  (6)  built  In  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  }  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


AMERICAN  UNB. 


Paris  ta) 

New  York  (a)  .. 
Conemaugh  (a) . 

Berlin 

Cheater 


ANTWERP,  RED  STAR  UNE. 


Frietland . . . 
Westemlafkd 
Noordland . . 
Jihynland... 
Belaenland  . 
Nederland  . . 
Wiiesland... 


Flag. 


American 

...do 

— no 

British  ... 
...do 


Bel 


'^.: 


.do 
do 
dp 
.do 
.do 


Gross 

tons. 

10.508 

]0,5U8 

2,328 

5,528 

4,470 

7,116 

5,736 

6,212 

3,689 

8.692 

2,839 

4,752 

Material. 


Year 
built. 


Steel. 
do 

Iron . 
....do 
do 


Steel. 
— do 
do 

Iron . 
— do 

do 

— do 


66,376 


1889 
1888 
1882 
1874 
1873 


1889 
1883 
1883 
1879 
1878 
1873 
1882 


No. 
crew. 


Value. 


[2,500]  I   [$6,000,000] 


2.  THE  CUNAKD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


Campania. 
Lucania .. 
Etniria . . . 
Umbria... 
Aurania . . 
Servia 


British 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 


1 

12, 9a) 

12, 950 
8,120 
8,128 

Steel 

1893 
1893 
1884 
1884 
1883 

$3,000,000 

. . ..do 

'        3,000,UOO 

do 

1.000,000 

....do 

1,000  000 

7,269 

,  ...do 

800  000 

7,392 

. . .  ,do  .  - 

1881  i   -- 7(>0.000 

56.809 

[2,300]           9,500,000 
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3    WHITE  STAR  LINE. 


{(a)  Foreim-bullt  vessel.  adiDiUte<i  to  American  registry:  {b)  built  id  the  United  States. 

brackets  [  ]  are  Mpproximate.  ] 


Fi^ares  io 


Name. 


EXPRB88. 


Majestic . . 
Teatonic  . 
Germanic. 
Britaonic . 
Adriatic . 


FREIGHT. 


Cevic... 

Bovlc . . . 

Knmadio. 

Tauric... 

Curie... 

Runic... 


Flag. 


British 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


British 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Gross 
tons. 


9.933 
9,052 
6,008 
5.004 
8,887 


8,801 
6,583 
5,749 
6,727 
4,639 
4,649 

69,432 


Material- 


Steel. 

do 

Iron . 
.  ...do 
— do 


Steel. 
.  ...do 
— do 
— do 
— do 
— do 


Year 
built 


1889 
1889 
1874 
1874 
1871 


1883 
1892 
1891 
1891 
1888 
1889 


No. 
crew. 


Value 


[1,800]  I  [$8,000,000] 


4.  ANCHOR  LINE. 


Ancbona 

Circassia 

City  of  Rome. 

'Devonia 

Ethiopia 

Fumessia 


MSDITBRBANEAV. 


Alsatia ... 
Belgravla. 
Bolivia  ... 
Britannia. 
California. 

Elysia 

Hesperia. . 

Indfa 

Italia 

Olympia . . 

Scotia 

Victoria . . 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


4,168 
4,272 
8,415 
4,270 
4,U04 
5,485 


2,799 
5,000 
4,050 
3,069 
3,410 
2.783 
8.027 
2,476 
2.245 
2,061 
3,287 
3.242 


68,003 


Iron . 

do 

do 

do 

. ..  .do 
. . .  .do 


Iron . 
— do 
. . .  .do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 
. . .  .do 

do 

do 

do 


1874 
1878 
1881 
1877 
1873 
1880 


1876 
1881 
1873 
1879 
1872 
1873 
1882 
1868 
1872 
1871 
1889 
18T2 


[2,500]  I  [$3,000,000] 


5.  GUION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


Alaska  . 
Arizona 


British 
...do.. 


[400]  1       [$e00,0Q0] 


6.  NATIONAL  LINE. 


America . . . 

Eurupe 

Spain 

England ... 

France 

Cireece 

Denmark . . 
The  Queen. 


British 

. .  .do  . . 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


6,157 
5,302 
4,512 
4,807 
4,281 
4.309 
3,723 
4,457 


86,638 


Steel. 
— do 
Iron  . 
— do 
— do 

do 

....do 
....do 


1891 
1891 
1871 
1865 
1867 
1863 
1866 
1B65 


*  $3, 500. 000 


[390] 


*  Cost  price. 
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7.  ARROW  LINE. 

[(a)  Foreign-built  Teasel,  admitted  to  American  registry ;  (6>  built  In  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

braoketa  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Year 
built. 

No. 
crew. 

1888 
1891 
1881 
1881 

[150] 

Value. 


$150,000 

130,000 

85,000 

00,000 


425,000 


8.  MANHAKSBT  LINE. 


$160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 


9.  BRISTOL  CITY  LINE. 


Boston  City 

Chicago  City... 

Wells  City 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City... 

Exeter  Ci^ 

Llaudaflf  City.. 
Brooklyn  City. 


2,334 
2,324 
1,814 
1,936 
3,679 
2,108 
1,936 
1,728 


17,947 


Iron  . 
Steel. 
,  ...do 
Iron  . 
Steel. 
— do 
Iron  . 
do 


1882 
1892 
1890 
1882 
1889 
1887 
1882 
1881 


1200]  I   [$750,000] 


10.  WILSON-HILL  LINE. 


I 


Lydian  Monarch. 

Alecto 

LudgateHill 

Richmond  Hill... 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


8,987 
3.607 
4,063 
4,126 


15,783 


Steel '  1881 

....do '  1893 

...do '  1881 

....do I  1882 

I 


[165] 


$248,125 
243.125 
291,750 
291,750 


$1, 060, 750 


11.  WILSON  LINE. 


Praucisoo. 
Martello.. 
Colorado. . 
Oalileo.... 
Buffalo  ... 
Hindoo  . . . 


ANTWEBP. 


Sorrento 
Othello  . 
LejMUDto 


NSWCABTLS. 


•Chicago. . 
Marengo. 
Sfllerno . . 


British 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 


4.604 
8,709 
4,220 
3,060 
4,431 
3,592 


2,208 
2,479 
2,287 


2,720 
2,273 
2,062 


87,6&4 


Steel. 
Iron  . 
Steel. 
Iron . 
Steel. 
— do 


Iron . 
— do 
....do 


Iron . 
....do 
— do 


1891 
1884 
1887 
1881 
1885 
1889 


1878 
1872 

1877 


1884 
1879 
1879 


$291,750 
243, 125 
243,125 
170,  188 
291,750 
243,125 


97,250 
97,250 
97, 250 


97,250 
07, 250 
97.250 


[500]  I   $2,036,568 
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12.  ALLAN  LINE. 

[{a)  Foreijni-bafU  voMel.  admitted  to  American  registry;  (b)  ballt  iu  the  United  States.     Fi^rorr" 

bracketa  [  ]  »re  approximate.] 


Niiiite. 


SUtte  of  California. 

Norwegian 

State  of  Nebraaka.. 
GrtHrian 


Flag. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do. 


Gross 
tons. 


5.500 
3,52:{ 
4.000 
3, 613 


16,636 


MateHal. 

Year 
ballt. 

Ko. 

crew. 

Val^w- 

Steel 

1881 
1865 
1881 
1879 

Iron 

....do 

do 



1280] 


!«*'« 


13.  ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE. 


Manitoba British 

Mcuaaekiuetts do  .. 

Mohawk do  .. 

JfoWte do.. 

Mtmtezuma do  . . 

MariprtHa ' do  . . 

Mitnuippi |....do .. 


37.824 


5.672 
5,673 

Steel. 
....do 

5.658 

do 

6,780 

.  ...do 

5,504 

do 

5,305 

...  .do 

3,732 

— ao 

1892 
188*J 
1892 
1893 
1891 
1891 
1890 


r700]       [$2.400.'V 


14.  SUMNER  LINE. 


Eii.Hkan» . . . 
St.  Ronann. 


Spanish. 
British  . 


2,4?2 
4,457 


6,929 


Iron  .......... 

1886 
1881 

1 

.  ...do 

1 

1 

1100]        ,f:::3-.M 

1 



15.  LAMPORT  St  HOLT  LINE. 


He  veil  us... 
HoUiicia  ... 

Galileo 

Lassell 

QueenHland 
Mankelyne. 

Riil)en.<« 

Hubert  .... 

Euclid 

OlbeU 


Belgian . 
British  . 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
Belgian. 
Brifish  . . 
...do.... 
...do    ... 
Belgian . . 


2,611 
2,715 
3,060 
1,955 
3,892 
2, 605 
2,077 
1,922 
1,559 
2,168 


24,564 


Iron  . 

Steel. 

Iron  . 
. .  ..do 

Steel. 

Iron  . 

Steel. 
do 

Iron  . 
. ..  .do 


1874 
1888 
1881 
1879 
1890 
1874 
1887 
1894 
1877 
1870 


[400)     [ti.ao.w: 


16.  KNOTT'S  PRINCE  LINES. 


Iiiilian  Prince British 

Cnntilimi  Prince do.. 

Turlcish  Prince do  .  - 

AHiHtic  Prince do  .. 

BriiiHh  Prince do.. 

LnncaHtrinn  Prince do  .. 

Oranie  I*rince ' do  .. 

Tudor  Prince do  . . 

Grecian  Prince ' do  .. 


Arabian  Prince. 
Kaffir  Prince... 


.do 
.do 


1.862 
2,316 
1.086 
2,183 
3.937 
1,746 
1.868 
1.460 
2.204 
2.265 
2,228 


24,055 


Iron  . 
Steel. 
Iron  . 
Steel. 
, . .  .do 
Iron  . 
St<v»l. 
Iron  . 
Steel. 

do 

— do 


1886 

189:1 

1K79 

1888  I 

1882  t 

1881 

1889 

1684 

1890 

1889 

1891 


[400]  '  ($1,250  ft"! 
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17.  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 

[(a)  Foreign  built  veMol,  admitte^l  to  American  registry;  (b)  built  iu  the  UDite4l  States.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Havel 

Spree 

Laliu 

Saale 

Trave 

Aller 

Elbe 

Munchen  . . . 
H.  H.  Meier 

Roland 

Wittekind.. 


NAPLI8. 


Ems 

Fulda 

Werra 

Kaiser  WilhelmU. 


Flag. 


Grerman. 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 


Oerman. 

...do... 

...do... 
....do... 


GriMS 

tlMIM. 


Material. 


6.M3 
6,603 
6,097 
4,965 
4,966 
4,964 
4,510 
4,796 
6,306 
3, 660 
4,990 


4,728 
4,814 
4,816 
6,991 


90,067 


Steel. 
. .  ..do 
. . .  .do 
. . . .  do 
....do 
— do 
Iron  . 
Steel. 
. . .  .do , 

do 

do . 


Iron . 

do 

....do 
Steel. 


Year 

No. 

built. 

crew. 

1890 

180 

1890 

180 

1887 

180 

1886 

180 

1886 

180 

1885 

180 

1881 

180 

1889 

60 

1892. 

60 

1893 

60 

1889 

60 

1884 

180 

1882 

180 

1882 

180 

1889 

180 

2,460 

Value. 


[$8,000,000] 


18.  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE. 


Angnsta  Victoria. 

Ck>lumbia 

Fuerst  Bismarck . 
Nonuannia 


SCAITDIA  LINB. 


Virginia 
Venetia.. 
Slaronia . 
Gothia.. 


MEDITBBBANBAN. 


Snevia. . . 
'Wieland. 
Gellert .. 


HAMBUBQ. 


Scandia... 
Bohemia. . 

Russia 

Moravia . . 

Dania 

Rbaetia... 
Roeia  .... 
California 

Italia 

Prussia . . . 
Persia.... 
Grimm.... 


German. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


German. 

....do... 

....do... 

...do... 


Ctorman. 
...do... 
...do... 


Gkrman. 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 


7,761 
7,363 
8,874 
8,250 


2,884 
2,891 
2,274 
2,438 


3,609 
8,504 
3,533 


4,375 
8,423 
4.017 
8,739 
4,879 
8.553 
3,467 
2,690 
3,498 
6,937 
6,000 
2,599 


101,053 


Steel. 
....do 
— do 
....do 


Steel. 
....do 
Iron  . 
— do 


Iron . 

...do 

. . .  .do 


Iron. 
— do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
Steel. 
...do 
Iron. 
— do 
Steel. 

do 

do 

....do 


1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 


1891 
1891 
1883 
1884 


1874 
1874 
1874 


1889 
1881 
1889 
1883 
1889 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1889 
1894 
1894 
1890 


800 
800 
300 
300 


75 
75 
75 


75 
75 
75 


75 
75 
75 
40 
75 
40 
40 
40 
40 
75 
75 
40 


2,340 


[$6,  OOOO,  00] 


19.  FNION  LINE  STEAMERS. 


Amalfl.  

German 

. .. .do  ....  .... 

2,3^5 

Iron  ......^. .. 

18H1 
1882 
1S84 
1881 

40 
40 
40 
40 

$300  000 
370,000 

Marnala 

2. 397 
2, 422 
2.:i62 

.tlo 

Taormina 

. ...do  ......... 

. . ..do  ......... 

465  000 

Sorren  to 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .ilo 

325,000 

9,526 

160 

1, 460, 000 
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23.  NORTH  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  LINE. 

2)  Forei^r^'bailt  vessel,  admitted  to  American  registry:  (b)  built  in  tbe  United  States.    Figures  In 

brackets  [  ]  sro  approximate.] 


Name. 


och  Lomond. 
ochMaree... 
cell  Etive  . . . 

arlijile 

Winchester... 


Flag. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Oross 
tons. 

2.571 
2.608 
2,138 
2.141 
2,108 

11,746 

Material. 


Steel. 

do 

— do 

Iron . 

do 


Year 

No. 

built. 

crew^. 

1888 

1890 

1886 

1882 

1882 

1175] 

Value. 


$125,000 

125.000 

100.000 

75,000 

75,000 


500.000 


26.  THINGVALLA. 


tmerika  .. 
.'bioevalla 

sland 

forge . 

lekla 


Danish 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


3.867 
2.524 
2,844 
3,359 
3.258 


15.852 


Iron  . 
....do 

do 

do 

do 


1872 

105 

1874 

44 

1882 

58 

1881 

60 

1884 

68 

335 

$194,500 
97.250 
97,250 
97,250 
97,250 


683.500 


27.  LINHA  DE  VAPORES  PORTUGUEZES. 


3onna  Maria. 

Dlinda 

Devenum .... 


Portuguese. 

...do.. 

...do 


2,539 
1,479 
2,298 


6,316 


Steel. 
— do 
Iron . 


1887 
1887 
1888 


61 
31 
31 


122 


$125,000 
100,000 
125,000 


850,000 


Entella 

Letimbro... 

Plata 

Iniziatiya... 
San  Giorgio. 
MontebeUo  . 


28.  EMPRESA  INSULANO. 


Peninsular  .... 

Portuguese... 
...  .do ......... 

2,744 
2,893 

Steel 

1887 
1879 

67 
67 

$200,000 
200  000 

Veca  ........................ 

Iron  .......... 

T  u^a  ........................ 

5,637 

134 

400,000 

29.  NAVIGAZIONK  GENERALE  ITALIANA. 


Italian. 
...:do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


2,258 
2,172 
1,861 
2.040 
2.817 
2,577 


Iron . 

do 

do 

....do 
. . .  .do 
Steel. 


18,725  1. 


1883 

55 

1883 

55 

1878 

50 

1881 

55 

1886 

60 

1887 

60 

335 

30.  NEW  YORK  AND  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE. 


[$800, 000] 


Patonee.... 
Peconic  .... 

Pievtta 

PocdhontOM 
Paccuset . . . 
Pontiac .... 
PowKatan.. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 


1,798 
1,795 
1,796 
2,627 
2,627 
1,698 
2,536 


Iron . 

— do 

....do 

Steel. 

— do 

Iron  . 

Steel. 


14, 877 


1881 
1881 
1882 
1889 
1889 
1879 
1886 


[250]         [$750,000] 


Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Oscar  II 

Maple  Branch  . 

Oakley 

Strathdon 


31.  BARBER  &  CO.  (AGENTS). 


British 

Norwegian  . . , 

British , 

...do 

...do 


3.448 
3.057 
2.637 
2,674 
2,643 

14,450 


Steel. 
— do 
— do 

do 

— do 


1891 
1893 
1888 
1892 
1890 


(200] 


[$700,000) 
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20.  C0MFA6NIE  G^NSRALE  TRANSATLANTIQUS. 

Ha)  Foreign-built  Teasels  admitted  to  AmiM-ican  registry :  (b)  built  in  the  United  States. 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Figure*  3 


Kame. 


Flag. 


La  Tonraine French 

La  Cliampagne I do  .. 

La  Bourgogne do 


La  Bretagne. 
La  Normandie. 
LaKavarre.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Gross 
tons. 


8,863 
7,087 
7.:w5 

7,112 
6.283 
6,959 


Material. 


Steel. 

do 

— do 

— do 

Irou  . 

Steel. 


Year  !     No. 
built.  I  cre^. 


1800 
1885 
1885 
1886  ' 
1882  , 
1892 


Value. 


43.000  ' j [1.600J  ,    ifT.OOafti 


21.  COMPAGNIE  NATIONALP  DE  NAVIGATION  DE  MARSEILLES. 


Caohar *  French 

Cacbemire ' do  . . 

Canton ; . . .  .do  . . 

Chandernagor do  . . 

Cherlbou i do  .. 

Colombo {....do  .. 

Comorin i do  . . 

Uindoustan i....do  .. 


50 
50 
50 
45 
50 
50 
50 
40 


3S5 


200  " 

17-  • 
1T5. 

2ft'.  *• » 
2ifc 
l.V     • 


l,5fe.i« 


22.  NOITVELLE  COMPAGNIE  BORDELAISE. 


Chateau  Laflte. 
Panama 


23.  CYPRIEN  FABRE  LINE. 


Alesia I  French 


Bargandia. 
Britannia. 
Gergovia  . 
Massiiia . . 
Neustria.. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


2,851 
2,109 
2,527 
2,144 
3,327 
2,959 


15,977 


Iron . 

.  ..do 

...do 

I do 


Iron 


1882 

43  1 

1882 

43 

1881 

42 

Aboat«15<i. 

1883 

38 
43 
43 

'    000  eac^- 

1883 

250 


9PC'..-* 


I 


24.  NETHERLANDS-AMERICAN  LINE. 


Spaarndam  . 

Maasdam 

Veendam ... 

Obdam 

Werkendam 
Amsterdam. 
Rotterdam.. 

Didam 

Dubbeldam . 


Dutch 

...do. 
....do. 
....do  . 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 


Edam do 


Zaandam 
Schiedam 
P.  t'alaud 


do 
.do 
.do 


4,600 
4,000 
4,000 
3  700 
3,700 
3,650 
3,500 
2.800 
2,800 
3,200 
3,100 
2.800 
2,600 


44.450 


Steel. 
Iron  . 

do 

Steel. 
— do 
Iron . 
— do 
Steel. 
, . . .  do 
...do 
Iron  . 

do 

do 


I 


1881 

1871 

1871 

1880  , 

1K81 

1879  , 

1878 

1891 

1891 

1883 

1882 

1874 

1874 


120 

120 

120 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

70 

50 

50 

50 

SO 


1, 100  ,  i«a,foo.'.M'i 
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25.  NORTH  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  LINE. 

f  (a)  Foiein'^-boilt  vesiiel,  admitted  to  American  rej^istry :  (6)  built  io  tbe  United  States.    Figures  in 

braclLets  [  ]  nro  approximate.] 


Name. 


Jjocfa  liOmond. 
Lioch  !Maree... 
Loch  Etive  ... 

Carlisle 

Winchester... 


Flag. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Gross 
tons. 

2.571 
2.698 
2,138 
2,141 
2,108 

11, 746 

Material. 


Steel. 
...do 
— do 
Iron . 
— do 


Tear 
built. 


1888 
1800 
188U 
1882 
1882 


No. 
crew. 


[175] 


Value. 


$125,000 

125.000 

100,000 

75.000 

75,000 


500.000 


26.  THINGVALLA. 


Amerika  .. 
Thinsralla 

Islana 

Norge 

Hekla 


Danish 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 


3.867 
2. 524 
2,844 
3, 3.59 
3,258 


Iron  . 

do 

— do 
— do 
do 


15.852 


1872 
1874 
1882 
1881 
1884 


105 
44 

58 
60 
68 


335 


$194,500 
97,250 
97,250 
97,250 
97,250 


583,500 


27.  LINHA  DE  VAPORES  PORTUGUEZES. 


Donna  Maria. 

OlindA 

Oevenum  .... 


Portuguese. 
".'.do'.'.'.V.'.'. 


2,539 
1,479 
2,298 


Steel. 
— do 
Iron . 


6,316 


1887 
1887 
1888 


61 
31 
31 


122 


$125,000 
100,000 
125,000 


350,000 


28.  EMPRESA  INSULANO. 


Entella 

Letimbro . . . 

Plata 

InisiatlTa... 
San  Giorgio. 
Montebello  . 


PnnlTifaiilAr 

Portuguese... 
...  .do ......... 

2,744 
2,893 

Steel 

1887 
1879 

67 
67 

$200,000 
200.000 

Vticra  ........................ 

Iron 

5,637 

134 

400,000 

29.  NAYIGAZIONE  GENERALE  ITALIANA. 


Italian. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


2.258 
2,172 
1,861 
2.040 
2.817 
2,577 


Iron . 

do 

do 

do 

. . .  .do 
Steel. 


13, 725 


1883 

55 

1883 

55 

1878 

50 

1881 

55 

1886 

60 

1887 

60 

:m 

[$800. 000] 


30.  NEW  YORK  AND  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE. 


Paimes.... 
Peeonie  .... 

Piequa 

foccthontaa 
Pacasset  ... 

Pontiac 

Powluaan.. 


Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Oscar  II 

Maple  Branch  . 

Oakley 

Strathdon 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 


1,798 
1,795 
1,796 
2,627 
2.627 
1,698 
2,536 


Iron . 

do 

— do 

Steel. 

— do 

Iron  . 

Steel. 


14,877 


1881 
1881 
1882 
1889 
1889 
1879 
1886 


[250]  I      [$750,000] 


31.  BARBER  Sl  CO.  (AGENTS). 


British 

Norwegian  . . . 

Brifish 

...do 

...do 


3,448 
3.  (»57 
2,637 
2,674 
2,643 

14, 450 


I.. 


Steel. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
do 


1801 
189.) 
Ji888 
1892 
1890 


[200] 


[$700,000] 


I 
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32.  EDWARD  PERRY  &  CO. 

[(a)  IbroigQ-biiilt  TeBsel.  admitted  to  American  regiatry :  (6)  boilt  in  tlie  United  States.    Figure*  i 

brackeu  [  ]  are  approzinutte.] 


Name. 


Flag. 


Cardiganshire 
FUntanire.... 


Britiah 
....do.. 


Gross 
tons. 

2.486 
2,879 


Material. 


5,366 


Iron . 
Steel. 


Year 
bnilt 


1883 
1888 


175] 


38.  TJNIOK  CLAN  AKD  AMERICAN  AND  AFRICAN  LINES. 


oreiF. 


1*250  i» 


OliTo  firanoh 
Drmnmond  .. 
Craigeam.... 


Britiah 
....do.. 
....do.. 


2,732 
2,832 
3,013 


8,577 


Steel. 

do 

....do 


I 


1887 
1890 
1894 


(125] 


34.  DANIEL  BACON  (CHARTERER). 


Loango I  British 

Glenloig { — do  .. 

St.  Regains do 

York 

Bthelgonda 


.do 
.do 


2,935 
3.100 
3,08fl 
3.290 
2.6i)2 


15,103 


Steel. 

. . .  .do 

, . .  .do 

Iron  . 

Steel. 


1883 
1892 
1886 
1883 
1891 


-}- 


[•soi.^*: 


[275]  I       [fTSCew 


35.  RED  D  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 


Venezxiela  (b)  ... 

Caracas  (6) 

PhUadelvhiaib). 
Maraeawo  (6)... 

Meridaib) 

Nanaemond  (&).. 
Vaitneia{b) .... 


American. 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 


1 
2.843 

2,584 

2,520 

1,262 

517 

310 

1.596 

11.634 

Iron .. 
. . .  .do  . 

do  . 

Wood. 

rto . 

do  . 

Iron .. 


1 

1889 

00 

1889 

60 

1885 

56 

1889 

31 

1880 

27 

1887 

15 

1882 

40 

288 

J5(L0> 
150. »»' 

40.  i* 
150. «« 


1,2S0.&V 


36.  ROBERT  M.  SLOMAN  LINE. 


Capua . . 
Saiemo , 
Catania, 


German. 
British  . 
German . 


1889  1 
1870  I 
1881 


38 
36 

38 


110 


470,  W 


j        l,27at^* 


37.  BOOTH  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


Basil 

Clement  — 

Cyril 

Gregory  ... 
Hilary.... - 
Hildebrand 
Hubert .... 

Justin 

Origen 


British 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


1,184 
1.227 
1.190 
1,497 
1.929 
1,947 
1.921 
1,744 
1,541 


Iron  . 
....do 

do 

....do 
Steel. 
— do 
— do 
Iron  . 
Steel. 


14,180 


38.  RED  CROSS  LINE. 


Amazonense. 

Cearense 

Maranhense  . 
Lisbonense  .. 

Faraense 

Sobralenee . . . 
Mananense  .. 
Theresina — 
Obidense..... 


British 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do.. 

do  .. 

...do.. 
....do  .. 
— do  .■ 
....do  .. 


1,092 
1,381 
1,480 
1,594 
1,607 
1,982 
1,672 
1,150 
2,380 


Iron  . 
...do 

...do 

— do 

do 

....do 
.  ...do 

do 

Steel. 


15,028   . 


1860 
1860 
1880 
1871 
1871 
1884 
1874 
1876 
1891 


[300]         {tfioa^m 
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39.  DEMERAKi:  LINE. 

[{a)  Foreijni  built  vessel  admitted  to  American  regUtry ;  (b)  built  in  the  United  States.    Flgares  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name                              Flag. 

Gross 
tons. 

Material. 

Year 
built 

No. 
crew. 

Value. 

Tjomo 1  Norwegian  "... 

1 

1.444 

Steel 

1882 

21 

$100,000 

40.  NORTON  LINE 


Delcomyn 
Manitoba. 
Merida  ... 

Etoca 

Tagus 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 


1. 818  ,  Iron  . 
2  127  '  Steel. 
2,280  ....do 
2,513  .....do 
305   do 


9.543 


1880 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1872 


31 
81 
85 
18 


148 


968,040 

86,060 

111.  780 

121.500 

48.740 


430.110 


41.  WM.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


Coya.... 
Condor  , 
Capiic  .. 
C<nciqu€. 


British 
...do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 


2.007 
3.035 
3,052 
8,050 


Steel. 
. . . .do 
. . .  .do 
....do 


11,744 


1886 

36 

1893 

36 

1883 

86 

1894 

86 

144 

$160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 


640,000 


42.  PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


GityofParaih), 
Columbia  (fr).... 
Netpportib) ..... 


American. 

...do 

....do 


8,532 
3.617 
2,735 


9,884 


Iron  . 
Steel. 
Iron  . 


1878 
1892 
1880 


77 
78 
76 


231 


$543, 000 
600.000 
350.  UOO 


1,493,000 


43.  COLUMBIAN  LINE. 


Alliancaib). 
Advance  (b). 
FiTianee  (b). 


American. 

....do 

...do 


2,985  Iron  . 
2,60:  |....do 
2,603   do 


6,198 


1886 
1883 
1883 


[125] 


$225,000 
200,000 
200,000 


625,000 


44.  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE  ^CHARTERERS). 


Delta British  ... 

Bermuda do 

Czarina  {b) American. 


831 

1,284 

983 


3,098 


Iron  . 

do 

do 


1854 
1874 
1883 


[60] 


[$125, 000] 


45.  MERCHANTS'  REGULAR  LINE. 


Flan^forough 
Prvmier 


British 
....do.. 


993  !  Iron  . 
374  I  Steel. 


1.367 


46.  NICARAGUA  LINE. 


1867 
1891 


[35] 


[$60. 000] 


Tyr. 


iieorge  Sealy 
John  Wilson. 


Norwegian 
...do.:.... 
...do 


[$300,000] 
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47.  H.  DUMOIS  Sc  CO. 

[<a)  ForeigD-built  vessel,  admitted  to  Araerican  registry' ;  {b  bnilt  in  the  United  States.    Ftgiire^ 

braclceta  [  J  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Tyrian 

dlaribel... 

Banes 

Baracoa  .. 

Kitty 

Leon 

Moringen. 


Flag. 


British  .... 

...do 

Norwegian 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Gross 
tons. 


1.455 
1,134 
748 
784 
1,004 
793 
687 


6,485 


MateriaL 


Year 
built. 


Steel. 
Iron  . 
Steel. 
. . .  .do 
— do 

do 

, . .  .do 


1880 
1872 
1880 
1800 
1801 
1890 
1871 


creir.  I 


I 


fiSOJ 


48.  NEW  YORK  AND  CUBA  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY'. 


[f;3&» 


Niagara  (b) American. 

8aratoga{b) do 

SatUiagoib) do 

OUt\fuego8  .b) ' do 

City  qfnashingUm  (b) do 

Tumuri  yb) do 

OrUaba(b) ' do 

Yucatan  ib) ' do 

TtgUan^ib) ....do 

Seguranoa  (6) ' do'. 

Smeea  (b) do 

Mantto  (b) do 


2.266 
2.820 
2,350 
2,865 
2.863 
8,497 
3.497 
8,525 
4.115 
4.033 
2,729 
584 


Iron . 
....do 

do 

. . .  .do 

do 

Steel. 
....do 
. . .  .do 

do 

do 

Iron . 
. . .  .do 


35,152 


1877 

G 

%v»..^ 

1878 

05 

a»*- 

1879 

«5 

2Sl* 

1883 

<i5 

8911  .-r. 

1877 

65 

399  a* 

'890 

65 

420*'' 

1890 

66 

1SA,'\' 

1890 

65 

43P*' 

1890 

65 

4Ta.*< 

1890 

65 

4Ti  t»«- 

1884 

65 

»a.«« 

1887 

66 

i5l«*; 

780 


a,805.v»« 


49.  KONINKLIJKE  WEST-INDISCHE  MAILDIENST. 


Orange-Nassan 

Prins  Maarlts 

Prins  Frederik  Hendrik. 

Prins  Wlllem  I 

Prins  WiUem  II 

Prins  WillemUI 


Dntch 
....do. 
....do. 

...do. 

...do. 
....do. 


1,304 
1,304 
1,642 
1,950 
1,950 
1,950 


10,100 


Iron  . 

do 

do 

Steel. 

do 

. . .  .do 


1883 

50 

1884 

50 

1888 

50 

1890 

50 

1890 

50 

1890 

50 

300  1 

WW     1 

1 

[•55e,«H>i', 


50.  CAMPANIA  TRANSATLANTICA. 


Habana 

Cindad  Condal. 

Mexico 

Panama 


Spanish. 

...do... 

...do... 

....do... 


2,678 
2,595 
2,112 
2,085 


9,470 


Iron . 
....do 

...do 
. . .  .do 


1872 
ISW 
1876 
1875 

TO 
TO 
70 

70  1 

51.  ATLAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


^0 


i,3oe.C'-'^ 


Adirondaolc. 

Alene 

Athot 

Ailaa 

Alvena  

Andes 

Alps 

Adala 


British 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


2.167     Steel. 
2, 239     Iron 


1,944 
1,957 
1,744 
1,711 
1,724 
772 


14.258 


.do  ., 
,.do  . 

.do  . 
..do  .. 
..dow. 


Steel  and  iron . 


1888 
1880 
1879 
1877 
1870 
1865 
1865 
1889 


40 

40  ' 

40  \ 

40  t 

40, 

35  1 

35  I 

Mj •- 

300  !       [8700^ 


52.  DOMINICAN  LINE. 


8agiiMM{a) 

Qeo.  W.  OlyiU  <6) 


American. 
....do 


1,736 
1,849 

3,585 


Iron. 
. . .  .do 


1883 
1872 


I 


40 
40 

80 


$150,  e* 

150.  »^ 
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53.  HAITIEN  LINE. 

(a)  Foreign-built  vessel,  admitted  to  American  registry ;  (b)  bnilt  in  the  United  States.    Fignres  in 

braoketa  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 

Flag. 

Gross 
tons. 

Material. 

Tear 
built. 

No. 
crew. 

Valae. 

izanta  (iL\  ................... 

American 

1.028 

Iron  .......... 

1881 

38 

$125,000 

54.  NEW  YORK,  BERMUDA  AND  WEST  INDIA  LINE. 


^rinidad. 


British 


2,502  I  Iron 


1884 


55 


$300,000 


LntiUa 


55.    BAHAMAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


British 


920 


Steel. 


1893 


20 


$75,000 


56.  WAYDELL  &  CO.  (CHARTERERS). 


3ea  Bellido . . 
Irdangoaaes. 
Irdancorrah. 


BritUh 

...do.. 

...do.. 


1,914 
2,100 
1,432 


5,446 


Steel. 
Iron . 
Steel. 


1803 
1881 
1882 


25 
23 
22 


70 


1120,000 
60.000 
50  000 


230,000 


57.  NEW  YORK  AND  PUERTO  RICO  LINE  (CHARTERED). 


Etannoch 

Fort  WilUanx 


BritUh 
....do.. 


1,812 
1,807 


3,619 


Steel. 
do 


1889 
1888 


[65] 


[$180, 000] 


58.  TRINIDAD  LINE  (GEO.  CHRIST  ALL). 


Creole  Prinoe 
Carib  Prince, 
.rrawaddy... 


British 
....do.. 
....do.. 


2.047  Steel. 

2.048  '....do 
2. 622  I  Iron  . 


6,717 


1893 
1893 
1873 


[110] 


[$500,  000] 


59.  QUEBEC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  TO  WEST  INDIES. 


Caribbee !  British 


FontabeUe 
Muriel... 
Madiana . 


1, 944     Iron . 
2,646  I do 


2,398 
3,080 


10,068 


Steel. 
Iron 


1878  ' 
1882  I 
1880  I 
1876 


[2001  i       [$500,000] 


60.  MUNSON  LINE. 


Ardandhu  . . . . 
Ardanmhor... 

Ardanrose 

KongFro<le... 

Ranan 

C'ounty  I)own. 

Schleawig 

Breidalbik.... 


British 

....do 

...do 

Norwegian 

....do 

British  .... 
German . . . . 
Norwegian 


2,091 

2,082 

2,019 

954 

978 

2,210 

1,458 

711 

12,503 

Steel. 
....do 
— do 
....do 

do 

do 

Iron  . 
Steel. 


18&3 
1891  I 
1894  ' 
18X8  I 
1888  1 
1890 
1875 
1890 


I     r«: 


[250]  I       [$650,000] 


61.  RED  CROSS 

LINE. 

Miranda 

British 

....do  ......... 

1,158 

Iron  .......... 

1884  ' 
1884  . 

33 

33  1 
33  1 

$125,  000 

Portia ;■■" 

1,156 

do 

125,  000 

Silvia 

.  _  _  .no  .    -    . 

1,704 
4,018 

125,  000 

1 

99  1 

1 

375, 000 

- 
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PHILADELPHIA   TO   GKEAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  International  Navigation  Company  (American). — Passenger  serr 
ice  (American  line)  once  every  three  weeks  to  Liverixx)!;  also  freight 
service  to  Liverpool  and  British  ports. 

2.  Allan  Xtn6( British). — To  Glasgow,  via  Halifax,  St.  Johns,  !N^ew 
foandland,  and  Liverpool,  xmssenger,  freight,  and  mail  service. 

3.  Johnson- Trident  Line  (British). — Weekly  freight  service  to  LiondoL 
and  Swansea. 

4.  Atlantic  Transport  Line  (American). — Weekly  freight  service  !•♦ 
London  and  Swansea  in  connection  with  the  Johnson-Trident  Linr. 
{8ee  also  New  York  and  Baltimore.) 

PHILADELPHIA  TO   GERMANY. 

5.  Hamhurg-American  (German). — Weekly  freight  service  from  Ham- 
bnrg  and  return,  via  Baltimore. 

PHILADELPHIA  TO  BELGIUM. 

[1\  International  Navigation  Company  (American  line). — Weekly  pas- 
senger and  freight  service  to  Antwerp. 

PHILADELPHIA  TO  WEST    INDIES,   MEXICO,   AND   CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

o.  Earn  Line  (American). — Irregular  freight  service  (coal)  to  Wes^t 
Indian  and  Cuban  ports  and  return  (iron  ore  and  sugar);  sailings 
monthly.  Average  period  of  voyage,  round  trip,  4  to  5  weeks.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $1,000,000;  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  (ves- 
sels of  this  line  also  run  occasionally  from  Baltimore). 

Munson  Line  (charterers). — Irregular  freight  service  biweekly  to 
Mexican  ports.  (Also  tank  steamers  to  Cuba  between  March  asd 
July.) 

8,  jH.  Dumois  <fe  Co,  (charterers). — Irregular  freight  service  (fruit)  to 
Central  American  ports. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  given  above,  Philadelphia  is  the  center  of  a 
considerable  petroleum  export  trade  to  French  ports  and  to  Antwerp 
under  the  French  and  Belgian  flags,  and  a  considerable  fruit  importa- 
tion trade  with  Central  American,  Cuban,  and  West  Indian  ports  by 
means  of  chartered  vessels,  chiefly  under  the  Norwegian  flag. 
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1.  INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

[{a)  ForeigD-built  vesael.  admitted  to  American  registry;  (b)  bailt  in  the  United  Stales.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Ohio(b) , 

Indiana  lb) 

Illinois  ib) 

Pennsylvania  (5) . 

ASwitzertand 

Pennland 

Southwark 

Kensington 

British  Princess . 
Lord  Gougli 


Siberian  ..... 
Carthaginian 
Corean 


Flag. 


American. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Belgian . . . 

.,..So 

British  ... 

....do 

...do 

....do 


Gross 
tons. 


3.302 
8,158 
3.  I2e 
3.166 
2.816 
3.760 
8.607 
9.000 
3.926 
8.655 


Material. 


Iron . 
....do 
, . .  .do 
— do 
....do 
, . .  .do 
Steel. 

. do 

do 

Iron . 


42,606 


2.  ALLAN  LINE. 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 


3,904 
4,214 
3,488 


11,606 


Steel. 
— do 
Iron  . 


Year 
built. 


1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1874 
1870 
1893 
1893 
1882 
1879 


No. 
crew. 


11.000] 


1884 
1884 
1881 


Yidue. 


[$2,250,000] 


70 

70 

70 

210 

[$600,000] 

3.  JOHNSTONTRIDENT  LINE. 


Enskar 
Fonar . 
Holkar 


Steel 

1890 
1889 
1891 

32 
32 
32 

$150,000 

....do 

150.000 

. . . .do  ......... 

150, 000 

96 

450,000 

4.  ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE. 


Maine  . . . 
Missouri . 


2.780     Steel. 
2,845    do 


5.625 


1887 
1889 


5.  HAMBURG-AMERICAN. 


32 
32 


64 


$150. 000 
150,000 


300.000 


Polynesia 

Steinhoft . . . 
Stubbenhuk 
Baumwell  . . 


German . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


2,196 
2.479 


Iron. 
Steel. 


2,943  |....do 
2.889  I do 


10. 507 


1881 
1889 
1890 
1890 


[1501 


[$550.  OiK)] 


6.  EARN  LINE. 


Eamtotll . 
Eamford . 
Eamdale  . 
Earnicood 
Eameliffe. 


British 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


2,013 
2,209 
2,263 
2,101 
•2, 258 


10.844 


Steel. 
...do 
— do 
— do 
Iron . 


1886 
1889 
1889 


1881 


26 

$100,000 

26 

125.000 

26 

135,  000 

26 

85,000 

26 

90.000 

130 


535,000 


7.  MXJNSON  LINE. 


Centurion  . 

Cuba 

Moonstone. 


British  .... 
Norwegian 
British  .... 


1.942 

726 

2.076 

4,744 


Steel. 
Iron . 
— do 


1893 
1883 


[90] 


[$225.  000] 
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8.  H.  PUMOIS  Sc  CO.  (CHARTERERS). 

[(a)  Foreign-built  vessel   admitted  to  Aroerican  registry:  {b)  bnilt  in  the  United  States.     Fi^trM  i: 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Donau  

Jamrdca.... 

Alert 

Wellbaven- 


Flag. 


Gross 
tons. 


Material. 


Norwegian 
...do^.... 

....do 

....do 


1, 452  I  Iron  . 
721  ,  Steel. 
783  I  Iron . 
078  I do 


3,684 


Tear 
built. 


No. 
crew. 


1883 
1892 
1884 
188i 


[70] 


Voloa. 


{917^  uu6, 


PETROLEUM  VESSELS 


ViJle  de  Dieppe. 

Mestkoano 

ViUede  Douai.. 

LaHeebaye 

LeLlon 


French 
British 
French 
I>ut«h  . 
French 


1,228 
1,973 
1.919 
2,539 
2.407 


10.006 


Steel  andiron. 

Steel 

, . .  .do 

....do  ......... 

. ...do  ......... 


1888 
1893 
1890 
1888 
1893 


[150>    {«430.  «»1 


BALTIMORE    TO    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

1,  Atlantic  Transport  Line  (American). — Capital  stock,  83,000,000, 
nearly  all  American.  Weekly  sailings  to  London.  Avera£:e  passage^ 
14  days.    (See  also  ]New  York  and  Philadelphia.) 

^.  Manhanset  Line  (British;  American  owners). — Operated  in  ecu* 
nection  with  the  North  American  Transport  Line. 

3.  Lord  Line  (British). — ^To  Belfast  every  10  days.  Average  passage^ 
14  days. 

4.  Bristol  Channel  Line  (British). — Monthly  sailings  to  Leith  and 
Bristol.    Average  passage,  14  days. 

5.  Johnston  Lin^  (British). — Freight  service  to  LiverpooL 

BALTIMORE   TO   GERMANY. 

6.  Hamburg- American  Line  (German). — Every  10  days  to  Hamburg. 
Average  passage,  15  days.  {See  also  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston.) 

7.  North  German  Lloyd  (German). — Weekly  sailings  to  Breiueu. 
Average  voyage,  12 J  days.    (See  also  New  York.) 

Earn  Line. — (Set  Philadelphia.) 

Red  Cross  Line. — (See  New  York  for  list  of  vessels.)  Occasional 
freight  service. 

BALTIMORE    TO   HOLLAND, 

8.  Neptune  Line  (British). — Weekly  freight  service  to  Rotterdam. 
Round  trip,  6  weeks.    Capital  stock,  $1,080,000. 

BALTIMORE   TO   WEST  INDIES,   MEXICO,   AND  CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

9.  Buckman  Fruit  Company  (charterers). — Biweekly  sailings  to  Port 
Antonio,  Jamaica. 
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1.  ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINB. 

1(a)  Foreign-bailt  vessel,  admitted  to  American  registry;  (h)  built  in  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Flag. 


Mainland |  British 

ifontana ' do  . . 

Mxehigan do  .. 


Uinnetota, 


.do 


Gross 
tons. 


3,722 
3,216 


12,486 


Material. 


2, 773     Steel. 
2,775   do 


..do 
.do 


Tear 
built. 


1886 
1887 
1890 
1887 


No. 
crew. 


40 
40 
40 
40 


160 


Value. 


9800.000 


2.  MANHANSBT  LINE. 


Mtuaepequa 
Menantic.... 


British 
.....do .. 


8.026 
8,024 


6.050 


Steel. 
, . .  .do 


1893 
1893 


80 
30 


60 


$160,000 
160.000 


320.000 


8.  LORD  LINE. 


Lord  Londondeny. 
Lord  Lansdowne. . . 

Lord  O'NelU 

Lord  Bangor 

Lord  Charlemont .. 
Bengore  Head 


British 
....^0.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


2,409 
2,753 
2,751 
2,991 
3,138 
2,490 


16, 532 


Steel. 
Iron . 

do 

Stoel. 
— do 
Iron . 


1888 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1886 
1884 


33 
33 
33 
83 
83 
33 


198 


$1, 000. 000 


4.  BRISTOL  CHANNEL  LINE. 


(lovino  . 
Prwlano 
Daco  ... 
Khio.... 


2, 279    Iron 
2.476     Steel. 
1, 914  ,  Iron  . 
2,376  ;  Steel. 


1882 
1890 
1877 
1889 


9,045 


I 


112 


28 
28 

28i 
28 


$400,000 


5.  JOHNSTON  LINE  TO  LIVERPOOL. 


Queensmore 
rarkmore... 
f'astlemore  . 
liarrowmore 
Baltimore . . . 
KoRHmore . . . 
Scdgemoro . . 


Britlflh 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do:. 


3,792 
3.318 
2,868 
8.715 
8,730 
4,860 
4,332 


26,115 


Steel. 

do 

do 

Iron  . 

— do 

Steel. 

do 


1890 
1890 
1892 
1884  j 
1884  , 
1889  I 
1891  I 


[350]       [$1. 100, 000] 


6.  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  PACKET  COMPANY. 


Pol  vneftia 

German 

...  .do  ......... 

2.196 
2.690 
2.036 
3,498 
2,683 
2,635 
2,614 

Iron  ..*........ 

1881 
1883 
1K84 
1889 
1891 
1889 
1889 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

('alifornia 

... .do ......... 

..•••••«•••>• 

H  ungaria 

...,do 

Steel 

it^iiia... ..:::;.::: 

. .h -do ......... 

do 

^Vandi^hm r 

....do 

...  .do  ......... 

Ri-'mas 

...  .do  ......... 

. do 

Barmen 

....do 

do 

• 

18,352 

294 

$1, 300, 000 

_ 

1 
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7.  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 

[(a)  For«ign-buiIt  vessel,  admitted  to  American  registry:  (6)  built  in  the  Foiled  Statea.    Yifcurf 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


America... 
Dresden . . . 
Stuttgardt 
Darmstadt. 

Gera 

Weimar ... 


Flag. 


German 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Gross 
tons. 


2.752 
4,892 
5,349 
6,316 
5,319 
5,318 


Material. 


Iron .. 
Steely. 
— do . 
— do. 
. ...do . 
...do. 


28,856 


Year 
bnilt. 


1863 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 


No. 
crew. 


100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 


600 


Value. 


$100,  :*y 

500.  •-•>. 

501.  Ik-- 
5U0.»> 
SOQ  .M> 


2.  «Ki.  tVi 


TJrbino . . 
Ohio...... 

Patapsoo 
Chicago  . 
Venango. 
Delano  . . 


8.  NEPTUNE  LINE. 


British 
...do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 


2.412 
2,389 
2,033 
2,381 
2,038 
2,966 


16,021 


Iron . 
Steel. 
. ..  .do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
do 


1881 
1888 
1890 
1890 
IflOl 
1892 


27 
27 
28 
27 
28 

28» 


165 


91291 6^ 
1*4.  *». 
153  0* 

l.'A.3i« 

163,5?' 


873, 6u8 


9.  BUCKMAN  FRUIT  COMPAlfY  (CHARTERERS*. 


America. 
Managua 
Cnlmore . 


Noru-egian 

...do 

...do 


900 
730 
650 


Steel. 
....do 
. . .  .do 


2.280 


1690 
1890 
1890 


18 
16 
16 


50 


»75.«-t>f 
70lOC« 
70,i«»» 


115,  i*X' 


BOSTON  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

i.  Cunard  Line  (British). — Semiweekly  sailings  to  Qaeenstown  and 
Liverpool.      {See  also  New  YorJ^.) 

^.  Allan  Line  (British), — To  Glasgow,  calling  at  Liveriiool,  Moville, 
Gal  way,  and  Halifax,  fortnightly  service.  (See  also  Portland,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York.) 

5.  Leyland  Line  (British). — Freight  service  weekly  to  Liverpool. 
Average  time  of  passage,  10  days. 

4.  Warren  Line  (British). — Freight  service  to  Liverpool. 
Wilson-Eill  Line, — Fortnightly  service  calling  at  New  York.    (S^ 

New  York.) 

5.  Furness  Line  (British).  —Irregular  freighjb  service  to  Liverpool. 

6.  Johnston  Line  (British). — Irregular  freight  service  to  London. 

BOSTON  TO   BELGIUM. 

7.  Hamburg-American  Line  (German). — {See  also  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans.) 

8.  Puritan  Line  (British). — Irregular  freight  service  to  Antwerp. 

BOSTON  TO  THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

9.  Yarmouth  Steamship  Line  (British). — Semiweekly  passenger  ^nd 
freight  service  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  Capital  stoc^,  $342,000,  of 
which  a  considerable  amount  is  Amencau. 
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PlayU  Line. — (See  Tampa,  Fla.) 

10.  8oci4U  Saint'Pierraise  de  Navigation  h  Faj>ettr  (French).— Capi- 
tal stock,  $82,000.  Fortnightly  service  to  Halifax  and  St.  Pierre, 
Miquelon. 

Fruit  steamers. — There  is  a  large  import  trade  between  Boston  and 
West  Indian  and  Central  American  ports  by  means  of  vessels,  chiefly 
under  the  Norwegian  flag,  owned  and  chartered  by  various  companies, 
the  most  prominent  among  which  is  the  Boston  Fruit  Company. 


1.  CIinNARD  LI17E. 

[  (a)  Foreign-built  Yesaela,  admitted  to  American  registry ;  (h)  built  in  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Catalonia 

Bothnia 

Payonia  ....A 
Cephatonia ... 
Soythla 


Flag 


British 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Gross 
tons. 


4,841 
4,535 
5.688 
6,517 
4,667 


25,088 


Material. 


Iron . 
. . .  .do 
— do 
....do 
. . .  .do 


Year 
built. 


1881 
1874 
1882 
1882 
1875 


No. 
crew. 


[700] 


Value. 


[$1,800,000] 


2.  ALLAN  LINE. 


ScandinaTian 

Nestrian 

Prussian 


British 

...do.. 

....do.. 


8,008 
2,689 
3,030 


Iron  . 
— do 
....do 


8,787 


I 


[$600,000] 


8.  LEYLAND  LINE. 


Georgian 

Columbian..... 
Lancastrian  ... 
Philadelphian . 
Bostonian 


British  . 
....do ... 
....do... 
....do ... 
....do... 


5.100 
5,100 
5.100 
5,100 
4.500 


24,900 


Steel. 
— do 
.  ...do 
....do 

...do 


1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1888 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


250 


$300,000 
300.000 
800,000 
800,000 
300,000 


1,500,000 


4.  WARREN  LINE. 


Michigan . . . 
Sagamore... 

Sachem 

Norseman  .. 

Roman 

Cambroman. 

Ottoman 

Angloman.. 

Kansas 

Palestine... 


British 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 


4,917 

6,036 

5.204 

4,442 

4,559 

4,920 

4,843 

4,892 

5,276 

2,867 

46,956 

Steel. 

do 

do 

Iron  . 

do 

Steel. 
— do 

do 

Iron  . 
. . .  .do 


50  I 

50  I 

50  1 

60    

50    

50    

50    

50  I 

50    

50 

500      [$2,000,000] 


5.  FURNESS  LINE. 


Stockholm  City. 
Carlisle  Ci^.... 
Burham  Cify ... 


1884 
1894 
1882 


[150]     [$500,000] 
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6.  JOHNSTON  LINE. 

[(a)  ForelgD  biiitt  vessel,  admitted  to  American  registry;  (2*)  built  In  the  United  States.     Tlgurt*  n 

brackets  [  J  aro  approximate.] 


Name. 

Flag. 

Gross 
tons. 

Material. 

Tear 
built. 

No. 
creiw. 

TslK. 

Britisb  Queen ................ 

British 

...  .do 

4,388 
3.020 

Steel 

1890 
I88U 
1882 
1882 
1882 

Britiah  £mDire .............. 

....do 

N  essmore. ................... 

do 

3.377 

Iron 

...._-_.! 

Oranmore,  ................... 

...  .do ......... 

3,377 
3.405 

•  • •  .do  ......... 

---- 

Mentnion^ ............ ......f 

•  • .  .do  ......... 

...  .do 

1 

1 

17,568 

1275J    , 

[fra^  i^ 

7.  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE. 

Steinboft 

Grerman 

....do 

2,479 
2,067 
3,470 

'  Steel 

18ed 
1871 
1890 
1890 
1884 

.-  --     . 

1 

1. --..».. 

Cremon......  ................ 

Iron 

t 

MArlrnmannijL 

....do  ......... 

Steel 

1 

Banmwell  ................... 

....do  ......... 

2,889 
2,036 

....do 

....do 

HuDsaria,^..... .■•••...  *T.rT 

...  .do 

«.••«•.  1 

12,041 

[176]  . 

[«83u.»*. 

8.  PURITAN  LINE. 


Rial  to  .. 
Otrauto. 


British 
...do.. 


2.229 
2,379 


4,608 


Iron  . 
do 


1878 

1877 ;. 


[801 


[*2»,A 


9.  YARMOUTH  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


Boston 

Yarmouth 


British 
...do.. 


1,094 
1.452 


3,146 


Steel. 
— do 


1890 
1887 


55 

50 


105 


T 


140.  ••» 


3€«.'  «* 


10.  SOClfiTfi  SAINT-PIERRAISL  DE  NAVIGATION  iL  VAPEUR. 


Pro  Patria. 


French 


339 


22 


$«>:  t^%' 


FRUIT  LINES. 


Barnstable 

Brookline 

Ethelred 

Antonio  Zambrano 

Bergenseren 

Alfred  Dumois 

Briaham  (a) 

San  Domingo 

Bratten 


British  .... 

...do 

...do 

Norwegian 

...do 

...do 

American.. 
British  .... 
Norwegian 


Usk '  British 


Unitas 

City  of  Kingston. 

Hiram 

Vale 

Etbelwold 

Bouden  (a) 

Tulu  (6) 


...do 

...do 

Norwegian 

do 

British  .... 
American . . 
....do 


JSfrnard  (a).  ••••.. ••.••••. do 


1.356 
1.352 
1,110 
505 
665 
723 
626 
1,087 
705 
860 
598 
844 
602 
746 
956 
777 
340 
918 


I 


Steel.. 
. . .  .do  . 
Iron .. 
Steel.. 
Iron ., 
Steel.. 
Iron  .. 
...do. 
— do  . 
Steel.. 
Iron .. 
Steel.. 
. . .  .do  . 
Wood. 
Steel. . 
Iron  .. 
Wood. 
Inm  .. 


1804 
1894 
1872 
1890 
1884 
1890 
1885 
1874 
1878 
1801 
1874 
1893 
1890 
1874 
1800 
1886 
1881 
1870 


12,788    12501 


IITOO 


[\  vl*«f 
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PORTLAND  TO   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  Mississippi  and  Dominion  Steamship  Company  (British). — ^Capital 
stocky  ill  round  numbers^  $1,500,000,  of  which  about  $100,000  is  Amen- 
cau.  Froiu  November  to  March  fortnightly  service  to  Liverpool  and 
monthly  service  to  Bristol.    Round  trip,  4  to  5  weeks. 

2.  Allan  Line  (British). — Fortnightly  passenger  service  to  Liverpool 
during  winter  months.    (See  also  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York.) 

3.  Donaldson  Line  (British). — Irregular  service  during  winter  months 
to  Glasgow. 

1.  MISSISSIPPI  AND  DOMINION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

[{a)  Foreign-built  voMel,  admitted  to  American  registry ;  (b)  built  in  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

braclcete  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Vancouver. 
Labrador  .. 
Oregon  . . . . 

Samia 

Toronto.... 
Dominion.. 
Ontario . . . . 


Flap 


British 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

...do.. 
....do.. 


Gross 
tons. 


6,231 
4,737 
3,672 
3.604 
3,316 
3.176 
3.175 


Material. 


Iron . 
Steel. 
IroQ . 

do 

. . . .do 

do 

do 


27.001 


Tear 

No. 

bnUt. 

crew. 

1884 

100 

1891 

100 

1882 

70 

1882 

70 

1880 

65 

1873 

40 

1874 

40 

485 

Value. 


$389,600 
381 ,  600 
194.800 
194.800 
121.750 
121. 750 
121, 760 


1,  534,  050 


2.  ALLAN  LINE. 


Parisian ... 

Mongolian. 
NumidiaD.. 
Laurentiau 


British 

...do.. 

...do.. 

....do.. 


5,859 
4,750 
4,750 
8,983 

18,812 

Steel. 

do 

— do 
Iron  . 


1881 
1891 
1891 
1872 


70 
70 
70 
70 


280 


[11.500,000] 


8.  DONALDSON  LINE. 


Amarynthia 

Akides 

Warwick . . . 


British 

...do.. 

....do.. 


8,953 
8,845 
2,527 


9.805 


Steel 

1881 

do 

1886 

. . •  .do  •■.•....• 

1882 

EASTPOBT,  ME. 


1125] 


[$700, 000] 


International  Steamship  Company  (American). — Passenger  service, 
three  round  trips  per  week  to  Boston,  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  via 
Eastport ;  via  Portland,  Me.,  every  other  trip.  Capital  stock,  $300,000; 
chiefly  American. 


Name. 


Cumberland  {b)  — 
State  f/  Maine  (&)., 
New  Brunswick  {b). 


JPlpg. 


American. 

....do 

....do 


Gross 
tons. 


Material. 


1.606  I  Wood. 


1,410 
925 

3.941 


.do 
.do 


Year 

built. 


18S5 
1881 
18G0 


No. 
crow. 


50 
50 
40  , 

1 40  ! 


Valae. 


$200,000 

170.  000 

20.  UOO 

390,000 
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NEWPORT  NEWS,   VA. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Steamship  Company^  Limited  (American). — Capi- 
tal stock,  $1,250,000;  in  part  owned  by  the  Gheuapeake  and  Ohio 
BaiJway.  Freight  service  every  10  days  to  London  and  Liverpool. 
Usual  period  of  voyage,  12  to  14  days. 


Name. 


Bapptthannock 
Shenandoah... 
Kanawha...  .. 
Appomattox. .. 
Ohtekahominy  . 
Oreonbrier ..... 


Flag. 


British 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Gross 
tons. 


Material. 


8,883 
3,883 
8,883 
2,874 
2,874 
2,874 


20,251 


Steel. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 
do 


Year  |    No. 
bailt.     crew. 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1883 
1893 
1893 


38 
38 
»8 
83 
S3 
33 


211 


Value. 


.OCv 

25Q. '.«@ 
25a  I'O 
170.  ife»- 
ITti,  •>»} 

I70,i«.»J 


I,26a,00t 


SAVANNAH,   6A. 

Antwerp  Naval  Stores  Company  (Belgian). — Monthly  fi^ight  service 
to  Antwerp.    Period  of  voyage,  a^>out  20  days. 


[(a)  Foreign-bailt  vessel,  admitted  to  Anierican  registry;  (6)  built  In  the  United  States. 

brackets  [  j  are  approximate.] 


in 


Name.                             Flag. 

?™;**    ;      Material, 
tons. 

Year        No.     ,       v.,„. 
buUt.      crew.  !       ^•^°«- 

1               1 

Iris 

Belgian 

2,333 

Steel 

1893 

30         [$14d.0OC>J 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (British). — Passenger 
and  freight  service  to  Liverpool  5  times  a  month  during  winter  months; 
3  times  a  month  dnring  summer  months.  Average  voyage,  17  days: 
returning  via  Kingston,  Colon,  Central  American  and  West  Indian 
ports  to  New  Orleans. 

J2.  Harrison  Line  (British). — Regular  freight  service  to  Liverpool 
direct;  also  return  via  West  Indies  and  Mexican  ports. 

3,  Cuban  Steamship  Line  (British). 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO  FRANCE. 

4.  Chargeurs  R^unis  (French). — Every  20  days  to  Havre. 

NEW  ORLEANS   TO   MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS. 


5.  Pinillos  Line  (Spanish). 

NEW   ORLEANS  TO   WEST   INDIES,  MEXICO,  AND  CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

6.  Arthur  Caron  cfc  Co.  (charterers). — Weekly  freight  service  (fruit' 
to  Boca  del  Toro. 
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7.  J.  jC.  Pkippa  cfc  Oo.  (charterers). — Freight  service  (fruit)  fortnightly 
to  Costa  Eicau  ports. 

8.  Southern  Pacific  Company  (American). — Passenger  and  freight 
service  weekly  to  Havana  via  Florida  ports  every  9  days  to  BrazQS, 
Santiago,  and  varying  service  to  Bloefields. 

9.  Macheca  Brothers  (Royal  Belize  Mail  Steamship  Company).— Mail 
and  passenger  service  to  British  Honduras;  also  freight  service  (fruit) 
to  Central  American  ports. 

10.  Oteri  LineSj  to  Central  American  ports. 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO  GERMANY. 

11.  Hamhurg- American  Line  (German). — Irregular  service  to  Ham- 
burg. 

In  addition  to  regular  lines  a  large  export  grain  trade  is  carried  on 
from  New  Orleans  in  chartered  vessels  to  various  European  ports,  one 
firm  loading  annually  75  steamships,  mainly  British,  averaging  3,000 
registered  tons  each;  average  number  of  crew,  28;  average  value  of 
steamers,  $125,000.  The  steamers  vary  so  that  no  regular  list  is  pos- 
sible. A  large  fruit  import  trade  is  also  conducted  by  chartered  ves- 
sels, Mainly  Norwegian. 

1.  WEST  INDIA  AND  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

[(a)  Foreign-built  vessel,  admitted  to  Amerioan  registry;  (5)  bailt  in  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Flag. 


Barbadian '  British 

Bernard  HhU '    ..do  .. 

Costa  Bican ' do  . . 

Cuban do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


FJoridian 

Jamaican 

Louiaianian 

Mexican do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Nicaragnan.. 

Texafi 

Went  Indian. 
William  Cliff 
Yucatan 


Gross 
tons. 


4,105 
2,600 
3,117 
4,202 
3,257 
4,501 
3,643 
4,202 
3,642 
3,183 
2.704 
3,287 
2,753 


46, 195 


Material. 


Steel. 

Iron  . 

Steel. 

— do 

Iron  . 

Steel. 

...do 

..do 

— do 

Iron  . 

Steel. 

do 

Iron  . 


Year 
built. 


1893 
1880 
1885 
1891 
1884 
1893 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1883 
1891 
1888 
1882 


No. 
crew. 


44 

40 
42 
40 
42 
44 
44 
40 
44 
42 
40 
42 
40 


644 


Value. 


$300,000 
150, 000 
250,000 
280,000 
250,000 
300,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
250,000 
250.000 
200,000 


3, 350, 000 


2.  HARRISON  LINE. 


Astronomer 
Chancellor. . 
Electrician  . 
Engineer  ... 
Governor . . . 

Inventor 

Legislator  . . 
Navigator  .. 

Orion 

Professor... 
Traveller .  - . 

Vesta 

Wanderer  .. 


3,006 
4,637 
2.847 
2,591 
2.554 
2,222 
2,902 
2,510 
3,242 
2,522 
2,966 
3.055 
4,086 

39,400 


Iron  . 

Steel. 
do 

Iron . 

do 

— do 

Steel. 
....do 
do 

Iron  . 

Steel. 

Iron  . 

Steel. 


1883 
1891 

1887 
1882 
1881 
1878 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1881 
1888 
1881 
1891 


[450] 


[$2,  200, 000] 


W3A- 


44 
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3.  CUBAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 


[(a)  Foreign-bailt  veasel,  admittMl  to  American  registry;   {b)  built  in  the  United  States.    FI^'^'J 

brackete  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Cayo  Komano. 
Cayo  Kapado . 
Cayo  Mono  . . . 


Flag. 


British 

...do.. 

....do.. 


Qrosa 
tons. 


2.685 
2,700 
2.756 


8.141 


Material. 


Steel. 
.  ...do 
....do 


Year    |     Kol     I 


bailt.       crew. 


I 


1893 
1894 
1893 


I 


1 


.1. 


y»i 


bf 


[125]         {f6.» 


Catalina 

Conde  Wilfredo  . . . 

Martin  Saenz 

MignelM.Pinillos. 
PloIX 


4.  CHAROEURS  REUNIS. 


Concordia 

French  

....do .... .. 

2.925 
2.925 
3,242 

Steel 

1889 
1889 
18S3 

1  ' 

40  1 
40 

r:*- 

Colonia 

. .. .do  ......... 

?.v. 

Cananas 

....  do ......... 

- . ..do  ......... 

i3>- 

•f 

9,029 

120, 

6.'    ' 

5.  PpaLLOS  LINE. 


Spanish 
— do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


\ 


5,000 
3,355 
3,574 
3,291 
4,029 


10,449 


(380^  1  ^  «l   V 


«.  ARTHUR  CARON  Sc  CO.  (CHARTERERS). 


Breifond. 
Agnes... 
Iberia . . . 


Norwegian 
.'.'.'.do'.'.'.'.'.'. 


.445 
432 

514 


I,l91 


Iron  . 

do 

do 


7.  J.  L.  PHIP 


PS  & 


CO. 


1890 
1889 
1891 


!     iJ. 


14 

14 


42 


f$S"" 


Tamnri 

Henry  Dumois. 
Albert  Dumois. 
Foxhallia) 


Norwegian 
...do.^... 

...do 

American  . 


844 
1,032 
1.058 

843 


3,777 


Steel. 

do 

do 

do 


1890 
1890 
1891 
1885 


16 
20 
2S 
36 


I 


84 


6^.   * 


•>..■• 


8.  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANr. 


Clinton  (b) 

Wm.  Q.  Hewes  (b) , 

Oustie  {b) 

Whitneyib) 

Arantat  {b) 

AlgieniP) 

Morgan  CUy(b)... 


American 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


1,187 
1.118 
998 
1.338 
1,157 
2,204 
2,299 


10,391 


Iron  — 

do  ... 

do  ... 

— do.... 

do  ... 

do  X. 

do  A. 


1862 
1865 
1872 
1871 
1877 
1876 
1876 


^  I 

27 

27  I 
30  , 


30 
60 
60 


261  ;       tlSAM»« 


9.  MACHECA  BROS.  LINE. 


Breakwater  {b) American. 

aty  of  Dallas  {b) do 

Clearwater British  ... 

Rover(a) American. 

Stillwatitr  (a) do 

Sheanoatet .'  British  . . . 


Wanderet  (6). 


Qoldsworthy  (a) do 


American. 


1,065 
915 

1,147 
725 

1,020 
920 
539 
106 


6,437 


Iron.. 
Wood. 
Steel.. 
Iron  .. 
Steel.. 
— do  . 
Wood. 
Iron  .. 


1880 
1872 
1894 
1881 
1883 
1888 
1879 
1881 


1150J  ,      l*.W  ' 


^* 
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10.  S.  J.  OTERI  LINE. 

(a)  Foreign-batlt  Te«Ml,  admitted  to  American  registry;  (b)  built  In  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 

Flag. 

Gross 
tons. 

Material. 

Year 
built. 

No. 
crew. 

Value. 

^rof.Morse  (a) 

American 

•  •  •  .do  ..•..■•.. 

1,026 

1,027 

900 

484 

Steel 

1866 
1868 
1881 
1878 

>.  Pizzati  (b) 

Wood 

?.  Otenla) 

....do  ......... 

Iron 

^otevh  Oteri,  ir,  (a) 

...  .do  ......... 

...  .do  ..■•..... 

3,436 

[80] 

[$150,000] 

11.  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE. 


^hemskia  . . 

*olonia 

'remoD 

irasbrook  .. 
lolsatia.... 
Cehrweider. 
ytubenhuk  . 
r^alesia 


German. 
....do  ... 

...do... 
....do  ... 

...do... 

...do... 
....do... 

...do... 


3,372 
2,025 
2.067 
2,067 
1,867 
2,893 
2,943 
2,333 


20,467 


Steel. 

do 

Iron . 

....do 

— do 

— do 

Steel. 

Iron . 


1890 
1889 
1871 
1882 
1880 
1871 
1890 
1882 


[350] 


[1900, 000] 


PENSACOLA  TO  WEST   INDIES,   MEXICO,   AND   CENTKAL  AMERICA. 

Export  Coal  Company  (chartered  vessels). — Irregular  freight  service 
coal)  to  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico.  Capital  stock,  $227,000; 
ill  American  capital. 

EXPORT  COAL  COMPANY. 


Name. 


icythian.. 
k.iaetbyst 
Deutonia  . 
lector.... 


Flag. 


Britisb 

....do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


Gross 

tODS. 


Material. 


240 
1,357 
2,376 
2,040 


Steel. 
Iron . 

do 

— do 


6.013 


Year 

No. 

built. 

crew. 

1885 

13 

1878 

22 

1881 

29 

1887 

27 

91 


Value. 


$20,000 
45,000 
75,000 
40,000 


180,000 


TAMPA  TO  WEST  INDIAN  PORTS. 

Plant  Line  (American). — Capital  stock,  $1,000,000.  Biweekly  to 
Bavaua  during  the  summer;  during  the  winter,  weekly  from  Boston 
:o  Halifax. 

PLANT  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 


Name. 


Ifascotte  (6). 
Jhvette(b).. 
Florida  (a).. 
Halifax 


Flag. 


American. 

...do 

...do 

British  ... 


Gross 
tons. 


900 
1,600 
1,600 
1,738 


4,938 


Material. 


Iron. 
....do 
Steel. 
— do 


Year 
built. 


1885 
1887 
1887 
1888 


No. 
crew. 


46 
50 
40 
50 


186 


Value. 


$200,000 
300,000 
175,000 
175, 000 


850,000 


SAN  FEANCISCO   TO   CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

:/.  Poci/lc    Mail    Steamship    Company  (American). — Capital    stock, 
820,000,000.    Express  and  passenger  mail  service  to  Yokohama  and 
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Hongkong,  occasionally  calling  at  Honolulu.    Average  i>eriod  of  rtHH-: 
trip,  7  weeks.    (See  also  New  York.) 

Note. — The  company  also  has  lines  connecting  Panama  vith  Mci 
lean  and  Central  American  ports,  not  touching  the  Uuited  States. 

J2,  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  (British). — Expiv-* 
passenger,  and   mail    service,   alternating    with    Pacific   Steams! 
Company's  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TO   PANAMA. 

[1,]  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (American). — Express,  pa^ssei 
ger,  and  mail  service,  connecting,  via  Panama  Bailroad,  with  Atlacn 
service  to  New  York. 

3.  Panama  Steamship  Line  (American). — Chartered  by  the  Panar. 
Bailroad  Company.    Express,  passenger,  and  mail  service,  couneen:i«- 
via  Panama  railroad,  with  Columbian  Line,  New  York. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  ALASKA. 

4.  Pa>cifio  Coast  Steamship  Company  (American). — ^Capital  sttx-L 
$2,000,000.  Passenger  and  freight  service  3  times  a  month  to  Alaska 
Usual  period  of  voyage,  14  days. 

To  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound:  Passenger  and  frei^L: 
service  every  5  days.    Usual  period  of  voyage,- 11  days. 

To  Ensenada,  Mexico :  Monthly  passenger  and  freight  service. 


SAN  FRANCISCO   TO   HONOLULU,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  NEW  ZKALAM). 

5.  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  (American). — Express,  passenger, 
and  mail  service  3  times  a  month  to  Honolulu ;  once  a  month  to  »v 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

1.  PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

[(a)  ForeijG^-bailfc  Teoael,  admitted  to  American  registry;  (6)  built  in  the  United  States.    Fi^rr«  .* 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Flag. 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 


City  i3if  Peking  (b) 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (b) . 

Ftruib) 

China 


American. 

....do 

....do 

British  ... 


TO  PANAMA. 

Acapulco  (b) American. 

City  of  Sydney  (b) | do 

Colima(o) do 

Colon  ib) '....do 

San  Blai{b) [....do 

San  Jots  (b) do 

San  Juan  (6) do 


PANAMA,  MEXICO,  AND  CEII- 
TBAL  AMERICA. 


Barraeouta 

City-of  Panama  (6) 

CottaBieaib) 

Starbuek(a) 


British  ... 
American. 

....do 

....do 


Gross 
tons. 


5,0S0 
8,648 
8,528 
4,940 


2,572 
3,017 
2,906 
2.686 
2,076 
2,081 
2,076 


1,659 
1,490 
1,783 
2,157 

41.598 


Material. 


Iron . 

. . .  .do 

Steel. 

. . .  .do 


Iron. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

. . .  .do 
....do 


steel. 
Iron . 
....do 

do 


Year  I     Ko. 
built,     crew. 


1874 
1878 
1892 
1889 


1873 
1875 
1473 
1873 
1882 
1882 
1883 


1883 
1873 
1891 
1881 


11.500] 


Valae- 


7,939 
50.^. 

7^S»' 


463,  j5v.-" 
43^  3i<  ^ 

4«L.«:  '■ 
3ia>c  - 

3n.1»^  ' 
33g,sr:: 


254.  SSI' 

234. 7?  i' 
249,Ci''» 
316.  fiU* 

e.48B,9&4i 
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2.  OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

[(a)  Foreign -built  vessel,  admitted  to  American  registry;  (b)  built  in  the  United  States.    Figures  in 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 


Gaelic . . 
Belgic  .. 
Oceanic. 


FUg. 


British 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Gross 
tons. 


4,206 
4,212 
3,808 


12,226 


Material. 


Steel. 
— do 
Iron . 


Tear 
built. 


1885 
1885 
1870 


No. 
crew. 


[350] 


Value. 


[$800, 000] 


3.  PANAMA  STEAMSHIP  LINE  (P.  R.  R.  CO.,  CHARTERERS). 


Saturn  {h)  . . 
Progre90  (a) 


Keweenaw  (&). 


American. 
...do 


.do 


2,268 
1,919 


Iron  . 
Steel. 


4,187 
2,511 


Steel. 


1890 
1885 


1891 


[1001 
[50J 


$200. 000 
175.  000 


375.000 
[250,000] 


4.  PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


City  of  Puebla  (b) . 

rmatilla  {b) 

Walla  Walla  (b)  .. 
City  of  Topika  (b) . 

Queen  (6) 

ikiint  Paul  (&)..., 


American, 

...do 

.  ...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


2,624 
3.070 
3,070 
1,057 
2,728 
888 

13,437  1 

1 

Iron . 
....do 
....do 

do 

do 

do 


1881 

77 

1881 

81 

1881 

81 

1884 

44 

1882 

103 

1875 

36 

1 

422 

$300,000 
350,000 
350.000 

92,500 
375.000 

85,000 


1,652,500 


OCEANIC  LINE. 


Alamtda  (h)  . 
Aiittralia  (a). 
2daripo$a  (b). 

Mffnmcai 

Ztalandia 


DUNSMUIB  LINK. 

OoMta  Rica 

CHANDLER  LINE. 

Empire  (b) 


American. 

...do 

...do 

British  ... 
Hawaiian. 


Nicaraguan. 


American. 


3. 168  Iron  . 
2,755    do 

3.169    do 

3,433  Steel. 

2,489  ....do 


14,994 


1,983 


732 


Iron 


Wood. 


1883 
1875 
1883 
1890 
1876 


1876 


1873 


[36] 


[20] 


[450]      [$1,600,000] 


[80, 000] 


[30,000] 


PORT  TOWNSBND   (TACOMA,  PORT  OF  CALL). 

Korthern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (British). — Connected  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad.  Passenger  and  freight  service  once  in  3 
weeks  to  Hongkong.  Shanghai,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama. 


Name. 


Tiu*oma. 
Sikli . . . . 
Victoria 


Flag. 


British 
...do.. 
...do  .. 


Gross 
tons. 


Material. 


2, 550 


Iron 


2,672     Steel. 
3, 167     Iron  . 


8,389 


Year 
built. 


1870 
1889 
1870 


No. 
crew. 


53  ,. 
53  , 
53  ,. 


Value. 


159         [$400, 000] 
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SAN  DIEGO. 


Lower  California  Development  Company  (British). — Capital  st(k\ 
$1,700,000.    Six  trips  monthly  to  Ensenada  and  St.  Qaentiii. 


Namo. 


Manuel  Dnblan. 
Carlos  Paoheco . 


FUg. 


Nlcaragnan. 


GroBS 
toua. 


436 

172 


608 


Haterial. 


Wood. 
. . .  .do  . 


Year 
built. 


1888 
1888 


Xo. 

crew 


Talat 


20 

16 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Occasionally  to  British  Columbia. 

[(a)  Foreign-built  reeael,  admitted  to  American  registry;  (6)  bailt  in  the  United  States,    figure c 

brackets  [  ]  are  approximate.] 


Name. 

Flag. 

Gross 
tons. 

Material.         J«^ 

cz^eir. 

Mineolaia) 

American 

2,438 

Steel 

1887 

40             SSfi^  ^^ 

REGISTERED  STEAM  VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED   STAT£S. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  registered  steam  vessels  of  tli^: 
United  States  which  have  not  been  Included  in  the  foregoing  compUs- 
tion,  except  57  steamers  (chiefly  wooden)  of  less  than  100  tons  eaob. 
aggregating  4,000  gross  tons.  These  ply  chiefly  on  Paget  Sound,  tht 
Mexican  border,  and  are  registered  merely  on  account  of  the  propin- 
quity of  foreign  territory.  They  are  mainly  ferryboats  rather  than 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 

Of  the  vessels  tabulated  below,  many,  though  registered,  have  been 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade,  and  thus  were  not  returned  as  means  uf 
regular  communication  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  cone- 
tries;  others  are  steam  whalers  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  othei^ 
though  retaining,  of  course,  their  registers,  have  not  been  in  trade  dur 
ing  the  year.  Others  have  been  one  or  two  voyages  to  the  West  IndieN 
but  have  not  been  regularly  employed  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible 
that  three  or  four  have  been  regularly  employed  in  foreign  trade  to  tk 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  were  omitted  in  the  replies  of  owners  to 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  for  information  on  which  the  foregoing  talr 
ulation  was  based. 
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Name. 


Tons. 


,  jston,  MaAB. : 

Carroll 

Morning  Star , 

Worcester 

ew  Bedford,  Mass. : 

Navurch 

ew  York.N.Y.: 

Atrato 

liritannia 

lleMcue 

Alamo 

Clyde 

Concbo  

El  Paso 

EI  Monte 

Lampasas '... 

Neptune 

Cbalmette 

Excelsior 

Mount  Waldo 

Orinda 

'hiladelphia,Pa.: 

Gladisfem 

Bolivar 

Tampico 

Norfolk,  Va.: 

South  Portland 

Charleston,  S.C.: 

Herbert 

'rnsacola,  Fla. : 

C  arbonera 

C ew  Orleans,  La. : 

B.  D.Wood , 

Morgan 

New  York 

W.G.Wllmot 

Mabel  Coroeaux. . . . 
lalveston.Tex.: 

Pearl  Rivers 

Brownsville,  Tex.: 

Santiago 

sogales,  Ariz.: 

GiU 

Mohave 

4111  Diego,  CaL : 

Santa  Fe 

lau  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Bertha 

Crescent  City 

Dora 

Uaytian  Republic. . . 

Jessie  H.  Freeman. 

Jeamie 

Jeaoette 

Karluk 

Mary  D.  Unme 

Newport 

Santa  Maria 

Yaquina , 

Beluga 

Balaena 

Grampus 

Narwnal 

Orca 

Thrasher , 

El  Priroero 

Belvedere , 

William  Baylies 

Willamette , 

istoria,  Greg. : 

Cbilcat 

•ort  Townsend,  Wash. : 

City  of  (Juincy 

Columbia , 

Cyrus  WiQker 

E<lith 

Eliza  Anderson 

Evangel 

Favorite 

Garland 

GoUah 

Geo.  E.  Starr 

Island  Belle 

Idaho 


1,372 

471 

1,332 

404 

156 

115 

153 

2,042 

2,016 

3.724 

3,531 

3,531 

2,042 

880 

2,082 

3,263 

324 

112 

110 
234 
134 

622 

157 

861 

151 
004 
2,300 
150 
160 

106 

168 

236 
1R8 

164 

614 
206 
218 

1,080 
516 

1,071 
20U 
204 
164 
281 
344 
355 
508 
523 
326 
623 
628 
512 
102 
440 
380 

2,562 

142 

105 
520 
241 
1B8 
275 
164 
260 
101 
235 
472 
207 
278 


Material. 


Wood. 
, ...do . 
....do  . 

— do  . 


. . . .do  ......... 

. . . .do 

— do 

Iron 

— do 

Iron  and  steel. 

Iron 

— do 

do 

.  ...»do 

do 

do 

Wood 

....do 


Iron  . 

do 

.^. .  .do 

. . .  .do 


Wood. 
Iron  .. 


. ..  .do . 
....do . 
do  . 

Steel.. 

Wood. 

. ...do  . 
Iron  .. 


Wood. 
do  . 

Wood. 

do  . 

...do. 

do  . 

— do  . 

...do. 

do . 

— do . 

do . 

— do  . 
. ..  .do . 

do  . 

. . . .do  . 

...do. 

do  . 

do  . 

. . .  .do  . 
— do  . 
. ..  .do . 

Steel.. 

Wood. 
...do. 

Iron.. 


Wood. 

. . .  .do  . 
. . .  .do  . 
— do  . 
. . .  .do  . 

do  . 

....do  . 

do  . 

....do  . 

do  , 

....do . 
....do . 
•  ■..do  , 


When 
built. 


1862 
1884 
1841 

1802 

1870 
1870 


Where  built. 


1883 
1870 
1801 
1884 
1886 
1883 
1873 
1870 
1882 
1886 
1884 

1883 
1885 
1885 

1883 

1884 

1800 

1802 
1865 
1875 
1802 
1883 

1878 

1881 

1872 
1875 

1888 

1888 
1882 
1880 
1885 
1883 
1883 
1803 
1884 
1881 
1875 
1884 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1886 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1803 
1880 
1886 
1881 

1800 

1878 

1801 

1864 

1882 

1850 

1882  ! 

1868 

1800 

1840 

1870 

1802 

1860 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Bath,  Me. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Bath,  Me. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Newhnrg,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
PhUadelphia,Pa. 

Do. 
Cheater,  Pa. 
England. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  DeL 
Bath.  Me. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Do. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


England. 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Do. 
West  Bay  City,  Mich, 
New  Ricnmond,  Ohio. 

GalnesviDe,  Miss. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Do. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

Benicia,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Do. 
Bath.  Me. 

Do. 

Do. 
Benida,  Cal. 

Do. 
Ellensbure. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Do. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Bath,  Me. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 

Chester.  Pa. 

Astoria,  Oreg. 

Willamette,  Oreg. 
Little  Dallas,  W^h. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Do. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Utsaladdy.  Wash. 
Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Ballard,  Wash. 
Catoade,  Wash. 
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Name. 


Port  Townsend,  Wash. — Continced. 

J.E.  Boyden 

Mogul 

Mabel 

Monticello 

Politkofsky 

Richard  Holyoke 

Kainier 

Kapid  Transit 

Koaalie 

S.  L.Maatlc 

State  of  VVaahingtoD 

Skagit  Chief 

Tacoma 

Tyel 

XJ  topia 

\Ym.  F.  Munroe 

W.  K.  Merwin 

Wasbmgton 

Waoderer 

"Wasco 

Takima 

Fleetwood 

Flyer 

North  Paciflo 

Sehome 

Signal w. 

WUlapa 

City  of  Kingston 

City  of  Seattle 

Pioneer 

Sea  Lion 

Bitka.  Alaska: 

Alaskan 


"VThere  bnili. 


Seattle.  Waafa. 
Tacoma.  'Wash. 
Seattle.  Waab. 
Ballard.  Waah. 
Sitka,  Alaska. 
Seabeck.  Wash. 
SeatUe,  Wash. 
Port  Hadlock.  Wae^h 
Alameda,  Cal. 
Port  Discovery,  TTarf. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Port  Ladlow.  Wash. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Do. 
Vanoonver,  Waab. 
Port  Blakeley.  Wa»b 
Hood  River.  Oreg. 
Port.  Gamble.  Wash. 
Portland,  Chve. 

Do. 
San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
Portland,  Oree. 
North  Bend,  &^«. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Wilmington,  D«>'1. 
PhiUderphia.  Pa. 

Do. 
Camden,  K.  J. 


Seattle,  Waah. 


Appendix  B. 
DUTCH    GUIANA.^ 

RAILWAYS  AND   HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  no  railroads  whatever  in  this  colouy,  and  there  are  verv 
few  good  roads.  All  the  internal  cominanieation  is  by  water.  Tninv 
porting  of  produce  from  the  estates  is  done  by  lighters  carrying  fnm' 
15  to  20  tons;  these  lighters  are  also  used  in  carrying  supplies  to  tit 
various  estates. 

•coastwise  and  INTERIOR  LINES. 

A  small  steamer,  run  by  the  Colonial  Government,  plies  between  Paia 
niaribo  and  the  estates  up  the  Surinam  and  Commewyne  rivers,  a  di^ 
tance  of  about  GO  miles.  There  is  also  another  Government  steaiiit-r 
plying  between  the  Saramaca  River  and  Paramaribo  weekly,  a  distac<< 
of  50  miles. 

There  are  three  launches,  ownea  by  private  parties,  running  fr^ii 
Paramaribo,  about  80  miles,  to  Buschland,  the  entrance  to  the  g*^y 
fields.    These  launches  carry  passengers  and  tow  freight  bouts. 

The  Colonial  mail  steamer  Curasao  leaves  Paramaribo  twice  a  niontli 
for  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  via  Kickerie  and  Coronie,  districts  ut 


^  Received  too  late  for  insertion  at  itH  proper  place. 
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this  colony.  The  steamer  connects  at  Demerara  with  the  royal  mail 
steamer  from  Europe,  via  Barbados,  and  also  brings  the  correspond- 
ence from  the  United  States  and  the  various  West  India  islands.  A 
new  steamer  is  expected  this  year,  when  the  connection  will  be  made  at 
Barbados  instead  of  Demerara. 


OCEAN  LINES. 

Royal  West  Indian  Mail  {Koninklijke  West  Indische  Mail  Dienst). — 
This  is  a  stock  company  formed  in  Amsterdam  and  subsidized  by  tlie 
Dutch  Government.  Steamers  sail  every  three  weeks  from  Amsterdam 
direct  to  Paramaribo;  thence,  to  New  York,  via  Demerara,  British 
Guiana;  Trinidad,  Carupano,  Cumana,  Guanta,  La  Guayra,  and  Porto 
Cabello  in  Venezuela;  Curacao,  Jacmel,  Aux  Cayes,  and  Port  au  Prince, 
in  Haiti.  They  return  to  Paramaribo  from  New  York  over  the  same 
route  and  go  from  Paramaribo  via  Havre  to  Amsterdam.  These  steam- 
ers carry  through  mails  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  line  consists  of  six  steamers,  viz: 


Kame. 

Tonnage. 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

PriDS  Willom  I 

1,950 

Prins  Willem  IV 

1,950 

Prina  Willem  II 

1.950 
1.950 

Prius  Frederik  Hendrik 

1,600 

Prina  Willem  III 

Prina  Maarita .'. 

1,300 

The  boats  are  all  nearly  new  and  in  good  condition,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Prins  MauritSy  are  fitted  with  electric  light. 

The  passenger  rates  are  $80  to  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  freight  is 
from  $6  to  $8  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York. 

Compagnie  Oenerale  Transatlantiquet — This  company  has  a  branch 
line  for  West  Indian  service.  The  steamer  which  goes  through  to  Colon 
meets  at  Martinique,  West  Indies,  an  annex  steamer  which  proceeds 
to  Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  via  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and 
Paramaribo,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  about  the  28th  of  each  month; 
returning,  the  annex  arrives  at  Paramaribo  on  the  4th  of  the  following 
mouth,  returning  by  the  same  route,  carrying  mails  and  passengers  for 
Europe. 

The  annex  steamers  are  the  Venezuela,  of  about  800  tons,  and  the  St. 
I)omingu€j  of  about  800  tons.  These  steamers  take  neither  passengers 
nor  freight  to  the  United  States. 

Serution'^s  Direct  Line  (London  steamers). — This  line  consists  mostly  of 
chartered  vessels,  leaving  London,  via  Dartmouth,  England,  about  once 
a  month  for  this  port  via  Demerara  and  Berbice,  British  Guiana,  return- 
ing by  the  same  route.  The  steamers  carry  freight  and  passengers  to 
Europe  and  the  ports  mentioned  in  British  Guiana;  they  take  no 
freight  or  passengers  to  the  United  States. 

Trinidad  Line  (George  Oristall  &  Co.,  New  York,  proprietors.) — 
Steamers  leave  New  York  about  every  two  weeks  for  Trinidad,  via 
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Grenada.  At  Trinidad  an  annex  steamer  takes  freight  and  passengers 
to  this  port  and  Demerara.  These  steamers  carry  through  maib 
from  the  United  States. 

The  steamers  from  New  York  are,  at  present,  the  Irratcaddy^  of  2,6»*' 
tons,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaha;  the  Bratten^  of  800  tons,  is  used  on  tbr 
annex. 

Passenger  rate  to  New  York  is  $80;  round  trip,  $140;  to  Trinidad. 
825,  and  to  Demerara,  $10. 

Freight  on  cocoa  to  New  York  is  $7  per  ton,  and  on  sug^ar  acoordiD^^ 
to  market.  The  rate  from  New  York  is  estimated  at  50  cents  per  dry 
barrel. 

This  line  expects  some  new  steamers,  which  will  come  direct  frwu 

New  York  to  this  iwrt,  returning  to  New  Y'^ork  via  Demerara  and 

Trinidad. 

EjLi  van  Pbaag, 

Pabamabibo,  June  15,  1895. 


Appendix  O. 
SPAIN.^ 

BAILWAYS. 


The  Spanish  railway  lines  are  controlled  by  corporations.  The  most 
important  are:  (1)  The  Northern  Railway  Company,  (2)  the  Madrid 
Zaragoza- Alicante  Railway  Company,  (3)  Andalusian  Railway  Com- 
pany,  (4)  Madrid,  Caceres  and  Portugal  Railway  Company,  (5)  the  Tar- 
ragona, Barcelona  and  France  Railway  Company,  and  (6)  the  Algeciras 
(Gibraltar)  Railway  Company,  Limited. 

The  condition  of  the  Spanish  railway  lines  is  rather  unsatisfacton' 
both  with  regard  to  the  comfort  and  the  safety  of  passengers.  There  are 
three  classes  of  passenger  cars.  The  first  class  may  be  compared,  a.^ 
far  as  comfort  is  concerned,  with  the  second-class  French  car.  | 

In  consequence  of  a  collision  which  took  place  at  Quintanilleja.  on  | 
the  Northern  line,  about  three  years  ago,  the  Government  issued  a  j 
royal  decree  ordering  all  railway  lines  to  use  vacuum  brakes  on  all 
passenger  trains  running  at  a  speed  of  50  kilometers  (31  miles)  })er  hour, 
and  alarm  electric  bells.  Only  express  trains  reach  this  speed,  as  a 
general  rule,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  ordinary  passenger  traiii.< 
being  behind  time,  exceed  this  speed  in  order  to  make  up  lost  time. 
On  the  Northern  Railway  Ime  vacuum  brakes  are  attached  to  express 
trains  only.  On  the  Madrid,  Alicante  and  Zaragoza  line  they  are  used 
both  on  express  and  ordinary  trains  (mail). 

^  Beceived  too  late  for  insertioa  at  its  proper  place. 
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As  to  the  alarm  electric  bells,  the  railway  companies  have  failed  as 
yet  to  carry  out  the  Government  decree. 

All  Spanish  railways  have  only  one  track. 

From  Madrid  to  the  French  frontier  (Hendaye),  one  express  train 
runs  daily  during  the  winter  season  and  two  during  the  summer  (July, 
August,  and  September).  From  Madrid  to  Oorunna,  Oijon,  Santander, 
and  Bilbao  one  express  train  runs  daily.  On  the  Madrid,  Zaragoza 
and  Alicante  line  there  are  one  daily  express  train  and  one  extra 
express  train  three  times  a  week.  On  the  Madrid,  Gaceres  and  Por- 
tugal line  there  is  one  daily  express  train.  The  European  Interna- 
tional express  runs  three  extra  express  trains  per  week.  From  Paris 
the  train  leaves  for  Madrid  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  for  Lisbon  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

With  respect  to  the  freight  on  the  Northern  line,  the  rates  range 
from  0.12  to  0.3  peseta  per  ton  per  kilometer  (0.62137  mile).  On  the 
Madrid,  Alicante,  Zaragoza  and  Barcelona  line  the  rates  range  from 
0.15  to  0.4  peseta  per  ton  per  kilometer. 

With  regard  to  railroads  overcoming  great  obstacles,  a  list  of  the 
tunnels  and  bridges  on  the  Northern  Bailway  line  and  on  the  Anda- 
lusian  Railway  is  given  herewith. 

On  the  Madrid-Trun  line,  the  highest  station  is  La  Canada,  1,359 
meters  (4,459  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated  at  92  kilometers 
(57.17  miles)  from  Madrid,  the  altitude  of  which  is  595  meters  (1,953 
feet).  On  the  Madrid,  Leon  and  Gijon  line,  there  is  a  station  called 
Busdongo,  the  altitude  of  which  is  1,197  meters  (3,927  feet),  being  117 
kilometers  (72.7  miles)  distant  from  Gijon,  the  grade  between  both 
stations,  Gijon  and  Busdongo,  being  10.20  meters  per  kilometer  (33.46 
feet  per  0.62137  mile). 

Distances  to  termini  and  main  paints  touched, 

NORTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 
[Note.— Parallel  lines  indicate  terminal  points  of  divisions  and  branches.] 


From  Madrid  to — 


Alar 

Reinoea . . 
Santander 

Seeovia . . 
Palencia  . 
Oronse... 
Yigo 

Palencia . 

Lugo 

Conmna  . 


Distance. 


KUometem. 
415 
448 
503 


101 
284 
691 
823 


284 
716 
831 


Fare. 


Petetas.a 
48.95 
53.50 
61.10 


U.65 
32.70 
76.50 
91.68 


82.70 
82.40 
83.00 


From  Madrid  to— 


Miranda 

Ordufia 

Dos  Caminos. 
Bilbao 

Segovia 

Medina 

Burgos 

San  Sebastian 
Hendaye 

Leon 

GUon 


Distance. 


Kilometer*. 

Pesetas. a 

453 

52.10 

517 

59.50 

551 

63.40 

557 

64.10 

101 

11.65 

186 

22.00 

363 

41.75 

614 

70.65 

633 

72.80 

Fare. 


407 
678 


46.85 
64.55 


roo 
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Distances  to  termini  and  main  points  touched — Continned. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 
[I^OTE  —Parallel  lines  indicate  terminal  point«  of  diviaiona  and  branches.] 


From  Madrid  to— 


Mcazar . . 
^licAnte . 

^aragoza. 
i^arcelona 

Cordova. . 
Seville  ... 

Ferez 

]7adiz  .... 

3ordova.. 
Seville  ... 
luelva... 


Distance. 


Kilometers. 
148 
455 


372 
713 


441 

674 

*  678 

727 


441 
672 
681 


Pare. 


Petettu.a 
17.05 
52.35 

42.30 
81.55 

50.85 
66.05 
78.00 
84.25 

50.85 
65.95 
79.90 

!        From  Madrid  to— 


Talavera 

Plasenda 

Valence    de    Alcantara 
Elvas 

Badi^oB 

Lisbon 


Arai^nez  . 
LaEncina. 

Jativa 

Valencia . . 


Cordora. 
Malaga.. 


Distance. 


Fare.' 


KHometere. 
134 
251 

401 

799' 


Pe§eta$.a 
15.55 
29.40 

50.00 
58.65 
82.1S5 


40 

an 

435 
490 


7.40 
43.40 
50.25 
68.75 


441 
634 


60.85 
75.30 


al  peseta  =  19  3  cents  United  States  currency. 

Tunnels. 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 
[Nuts.— 1  kilometer =0.62137  mile;  1  meter  —39.37  inches.] 


Name  of  tunnel. 


dampo  del  More 

Ikladrid-Hendaye  line: 

Torrelodonea 

Portachuelo 

Paradilla 

Conejero 

Caflada 

Navalgrande 

Primerodo  laBn^jula 

Segundo  de  la  Brujula 

CuK-ix)  de  la  Brujula 

SanRoqne 

Primero  do  Ameyugo 

Chinehetre 

Otzaurto 

Rosa  Aria 

Balinas 

Aainota 

T'Htaran 

Osina 

Oaznrsa 

Bri  ncola 

Primero  do  la  Zumarraga 

C/uarto  de  la  Zaizabal 

Qninto  y  Hextode  la  Eriemcndi 

S^'ptinio  do  la  Onnaiztegui. . . 

Octavo  bis  Arrazabal 

InaHOiido 

Legorreta 

Teaateauieta 

Arrabalza 

Andoain 

I'rni«*ta 

Loyola 

Gaincbiirrisqnita 

Villnlba-Sogovia  line: 

Xo.  1 

No.  3 

Galicia  line: 

No.  1 

Villnbona-Aviles  line: 

TerroDes 


KHom.  met. 
0       909 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 

0 


Name  of  tunnel. 


286 
264 

681 

323 

747 

004 

042 

222 

408 

219 

224 

540  I, 

157 

228 

359 

725 

367 

706 

056 

276 

718 

464 

542 

234 

417 

281 

411 

518 

290 

304 

001 

290 

534 

220 
380 

602 

300 


San  tander  line: 

Reinosa 

CaBada 

Cubertoria 

Montabliz 

Astnrias  line: 

Corro  la  Tienda 

Serrin 

Mieres 

Laguna , 

Pandolo , 

Topeal 

Pisona 

Resgosa 

Ranero 

Troneos 

Cuchitin 

Eatablon 

Mudrielo 

Grainea 

Navidiello 

Valvenir , 

Ventanoso 

PeAas  Agtidas 

Valdecales 

Sorda 

Bosnacil 

Collada-Congostinas 

La  Sotera 

ElTujTO 

PerrorcA.-, 

EMilloro 

I'allnriega 

Corallon 

Pefia-Negra 

Galanes 

Galida  Hue: 

No.5 

No.9 

No.  13 

£1  Lazo 

No.  17 


Length. 


Eilom.meL 

1 

276 

0 

471 

0 

236 

0 

675 

0 

227 

0 

270 

0 

244 

0 

378 

0 

308 

0 

332 

1 

024 

0 

242 

0 

470 

0 

331 

0 

5^ 

0 

429 

0 

376 

0 

659 

0 

258 

0 

642 

0 

756 

0 

263 

0 

316 

1 

075 

0 

346 

0 

294 

0 

205 

0 

320 

3 

077 

0 

233 

0 

904 

0 

314 

0 

299 

0 

410 

0 

484 

0 

622 

0 

206 

1 

012 

0 

530 

y. 


V.  -   ••• 

V*  *  « 

?     ** 

*T.  . 

A*    *     '• 

*  ■•  •  • 

UL..  ■• 


*.<•  if. 

p..      '    < 


( 


^^iu. 


^»li;^ 


UonQ 


l^ 


thl 
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TunneU — Continaed. 

NORTHERN  RAILWAY  STSTEM-ContiniMd. 

[NoTS.— 1  kilometers  0.82137  milej  1  meter— 39.87  inches.] 


Name  of  tunneL 


Galicia  line— Continued. 

No.2« 

No.  28 

No.  29 , 

No.  30 

No.  88 

CobM 

Perido 

Atalea , 

Bosteloe 

Pefia  del  Burro 

Queretko 

LaBarJa .^ 

Pedreiras 

Monteaforado 

San  Roman 

Rairoa 

Cobaa 

San  Pedro  deI«or 

BeCaaU 

LaMarqneaa 

Treiraii 

CnatTo , 

Oural 

San  Alberto 

La  Tieira 

Seiroa 

Paa^jea 

Congostiuas , 

RoyadoE , 

Laa  Cmces 

Bnattelio 

Coerada 

Taldehaoea 


Length. 

KUam 

met. 

1 

007 

0 

246 

0 

220 

0 

307 

0 

584 

0 

718 

0 

317 

0 

483 

0 

278 

0 

230 

0 

340 

0 

223 

0 

300 

0 

402 

0 

310 

0 

220 

0 

534 

0 

235 

0 

211 

0 

418 

0 

005 

0 

254 

1 

063 

0 

223 

0 

229 

0 

234 

0 

424 

1 

168 

0 

220 

0 

385 

0 

889 

0 

223 

0 

285 

Name  of  tunnel. 


Galicia  line— Continued. 

Congoatinaa  Loda 

Orrla 

Batan 

ElPadrun 

Calayo 

Fresno 

Robledo 

Santanderline: 

Negro 

Gustazoao 

Horan(Cotio) 

H^ando 

Piyayo 

San  Lorenio 

LaaLloeaa 

Somathoi 

Caateion- Bilbao  line: 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.3 

Alsaaua-Zaragoza-Barcelona  line : 

Laatanoaa 

Segur 

San  Pedro 

Seguea 

Santamana 

Hanreaa 

Grande  de  Torellat 

Lerida-Tarragona  line: 

No.l 

Barcelona-San  Juan  de  las  Aba* 
deaas  line : 

Escula 


Length. 


KUom.  nut. 


I 
I 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


822 
001 
305 
726 
703 
427 
898 

296 
351 
222 
242 
593 
270 
245 
208 

375 
203 
984 

327 
259 
203 
424 
432 
364 
608 

733 


427 


ANDALUSIAN  RAILWAYS. 


Malaga-Cordova  line  (123  milee) : 

Boabdilia-Gobantea 

Goban tea-El  Cborro  (11  tun* 
nels).  longest 

Alora-Pizarra 

CordoTa-Balamzooa  (4  tunnela), 
longest 

Obctio-AlhondiquiUa   (3  tun- 
nels), longest 


MalaeaCordove  line— Continued. 
Kio  Frio-Li^a  (3  tunnels),  long- 
est  

MartheDa*Cordoyallne  (56.54  miles) 

Gudaleazer- Valchillon 

PuenteGeuilLinaves(109.36mile8) ; 

Cabra-Da  Mencia 

Torre    Don    Jimeno-Torrcdel 
Campo 


0 

160 

0 

327 

0 

140 

0 

334 

Bridges. 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

Leon  Gijon  line:  Across  the  Caudal,  the  Nalon,  and  the  Nora. 

Zaragoza-Alsasna  line:  Acrosd  the  Ebro,  the  Aragon,  and  the  Imperial  Canal. 

Zaragoza- Barcelona  line:  Across  the  Gallego,  the  Cinca,  the  Segre,  and  the  Llobre- 
gat. 

Lerida-Tarragona  line :  Across  the  Franioli. 

Madrid-Iron  line :  Across  the  Duero  and  the  Oyzarzan. 

Segovia-Medina  line;  Across  the  Eresma,  the  Voltoya,  and  the  Adaja. 

Palencia-Corufia  line:  Across  the  Sil  (4),  the  Burbia,  the  Keira,  the  Tordia,  and 
the  Mi&o  (a  viaduct};  the  Ladra,  and  the  Parga  (2). 
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ANDALUSIAN  RAILWAYS. 


Lines. 


Malaga-Cordova  (123  inilea) : 

Malaga-Valcfailloii 

Valcnillon-Torres , 

Cabrera 

Cubrera-Munes 

Puente  Genil-Casarriba 

BobadillaGobanteb 

Gobantes-El  Chono 

Alora-Pizarra 

Cordova- Belmez  (44.11  miles) : 

Cordova-Ballenzona 

Obcv)a- Alhoudiguilla 

Villa  Nueva  del  Rey-Cabeza  Vaca... 
Bobadilla-Granada  (75.8  inilea) : 

Salinaa-Rio  Frio 

lUora-Pinos  Paento 

Pinos  Paente-Atarfe 

Seviila- Jerez-Cadiz  (102mile«): 

Sevilla-Dos  HermanoB 

Puerto  Santa  Maria-Puerto  Real 

Do 

Puerto  Real-San  Fernando 

Do 

Moron  Utrera-Oanna  (57.80  miles) : 

Enipalune- A  tachal 

Marchena-OJuolos 

Osuna-La  Roda  (21.75  miles) : 

Aguaduloe-Pedrera .^ 

Marchena-Cordova  (56.55  miles) : 

Guadalcazar-Valchilla 

La  Carlota-Guadalcazar 

Alicante-Murcia-Torrevieja  (55.9  miles) : 

Alicante-Santa  Pola 

Elche-Cuvillante 

Caloaa-Orcbuela 

Beniel-Zenata 

Albateria-Benjopar 

Puente  Genii-Linarea  (i09|  miles) : 

Lucena-Cabra 

Labra-D*  Mencia 

D»  Mencia-Alcandeta 

Alcandeta-Yado  Jaen 

Do 

Vadojaeu-Martes 

Torre  Don  Jimeno-Torre  del  Campo 
Espetim-Bailen 


Number 

of 
bridges. 


1 
2 
2 


Length. 


Over  tbe — 


Meters. 

204 

64 

35,45 

58 

133 

42 

89,60 

83 

152 
24 
25 


Gnadalqairir. 
La  Torrecilla. 
{■tienseqailla. 
Las  Areas. 
Genii. 
Vad  Yeao. 
Mellixas. 
Pizarra. 

Puente  Pedrurbe'. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  90     Rio  Frio. 


20 
22 

36 
158 
114 

66 

99 

20 
17,25 

35 

50 
60,20 

45 
16,24,75 
40 
30 
40 

70 
25,130 
83.205 

70,70 

222 
130,206 

80,102 


Do. 
Do. 

Gnadalquivir. 
Gudalete. 
San  Pedro. 
Borcadel    Are 

Aguila. 
Sante  Petri. 


A^naa  Amargas. 

Ymalapa. 

Segiira. 

Regueron. 

Segura. 

Alameda. 

El  Mayora  I^  Seina. 

GnadiyoA'^ti  DesjrarJi- 

dero. 
Eapinda  and  Tadc^u- 

uio. 
Vivora. 
Sierrayado  and  Sala- 

do. 
Arrajnelo  and    Coba- 

Uier. 
QuadalquiTir. 


a  Longeat. 

Difficulties  of  construction. — The  Andalusiaii  railways  whicli  have 
overcome  great  obstacles  are  the  following:  • 

The  Cordova-Malaga  line,  on  account  of  its  numeroas  tunnels,  bridges, 
and  works  across  the  Gaitanes  Moantains,  between  Gobantes  and 
Alora;  the  Bobadilla-Granada  line^  and  also  that  of  Gordova-Belme^: 
and  the  Puente  Genii- Linares  line. 
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Dates  of  inauguration. 


Line. 

Cordova-Mall^  line : 

Cordova-Malaga 

Alora-Cordova 

Time  consumed  in  building 
line,  four  ye«r8. 
Cordova- Belmes  line: 

Cordova- Alliondigoilla 

AlhondignillaObeja 

Obeja-Cordova 

Time  oonBumed  in  building 
line,  three  yt-are. 
Bobadilla-Granada  line : 

Bobadilla- Antequera 

Loja-Granada 

Antequera- La  Pefia 

La  Pefia-Loja 

Time  consumed  in  building 
Hue,  seven  j'ears. 
Jprox  to  San  Lucar  and  Bonansa: 

Jerez-Alcubilla g 

AlcnbiUa-San  Lucar 

Sun  Lucar- Bonan7a 

Time  consumed  in  building 
line,  one  year. 
8e villa- Jerez-Cadiz  line: 

Jerez- Puerto  S^inta  Maria 

Puerto  Santa  Maria-Trocadero 

Sevilla-Jerez 

Puerto  Keal-Cadiz 

Cordova-Se  villa 


Date  opened. 


Sept  16, 1863 
Aug.  15. 1865 


Nov.  18,1870 
July  11,1875 
Sept.    5.1875 


Aug.  20, 1866 
Dec.  10.1866 
Aug.  14. 1860 
Nov.  8,1863 


Oct.  2, 1878 
Sept.  1.1877 
Sept.  12, 1884 


June  22, 1856 
Oct.  10,1856 
May  1,1860 
Mar.  1, 1861 
Sept.  29, 1861 


Line. 


SeviUa  Jeres-Cadis  line— Cont'd. 
Time  consumed  in  building 
line,  eight  years. 
tJtrera-Moron-Osuna  line: 

Moron-  Marchena ■ 

Marchena-Osuna 

Ctrera-Moron 

Time  consumed  in  building 
line,  one  year. 

Oauna-LaKoda  line I 

Time  consumed  in  building 
line,  one  year. 
Marcbena-Cordova  lin^ : 

Marchena-Eija 

E^a-La  Carlota 

La  Carlota- Vachillon 

Time  consumed  in  building 
line,  one  year. 
Alicante-Murvia  Torrevieia  line. . . 
Time  consumed  in  building 
line,  two  and  one-half  years. 
Pnente  Genii-Linares  line: 

£speluy-Jaen 

Pnente  Genii- Cabra 

Cabra-Jaen ■ 

Espeluy- Linares ■ 

Time  consumed  in  buildine 
line,  one  year;  other  part  of 
line,  six  years. 


Date  opened. 


Oct.  8, 1868 
Apr.  17, 1875 
Sept.  12, 1864 


Feb.  24.1878 


Sept.  20, 1879 
June  10, 1^(85 
Oct.    12,1885 


June  18. 1884 


Aug.  18, 1881 
June  18, 1891 
Jan.  22,1883 
Do. 


3IADB1D,  July  30j  1895. 


F.  FiGUEEOA  Hernandez, 

Vice-ConsiiL 


Appendix  D. 

NEW^  TARIFF    RATES   OF  AUSTRIAN   STATE 

RAILWAYS.^ 

In  former  dispatches  to  the  Department,  I  have  explained  what  is 
called  the  zone  system,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  attended  with 
remarkable  saccess  on  the  Hungarian  railways,  and  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  know  that  the  Austrian  State  railways  have  also  made 
some  reduction  of  rates  and  have  recently  adopted  a  new  tariff  scheme 
on  that  system  in  which  the  rates  on  second-class  goods  have  been 
lowered  to  even  less  than  those  of  the  Northwestern  Railway.  It  con- 
tains three  classes,  as  follows : 


Distance. 

Class— 

1. 

2. 

Florins. 
3.25 
2.25 

3.15 
2.15 

3.00 
2.00 

2.80 

1.80 

3. 

0.62137  to  03.2  miles : 

ISxpress  train 

FloHnit.  • 
5.25 
3.75 

5.15 
3.65 

5.00 
3.50 

4.80 
3.30 

Florins. 
1.75 

(Jruinary  train 

1.25 

93.8  to  186.4 miles: 

Express  train 

1.65 

Ortiinar V  train 

1.15 

187  to  372.8  miles: 

KxpresH  train _ 

1.50 

tyn  inarv  train 

1.00 

Over  372.8  miles: 

Express  train 

1.30 

Ordinary  train 

.80 

*  1  tlorin  =  40  cents  United  States  currency. 


^  Heceived  too  late  for  insertion  at  its  proper  place. 
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The  calculatiou  is  based  oa  the  zone  system.  The  first  zone  is  formed 
by  a  distance  of  10  kilometers  (6.2  miles).  From  10  to  50  kilometers 
(6.2  to  31  miles)  the  zones  are  formed  by  5kilometer  (3.1  miles)  divi- 
sions; over  50  kilometers,  however,  each  zone  is  10  kilometers  (6.2  milessi 
long.  The  stamp  duty  is  charged  separately ;  it  amounts  to  2  krentzers^ 
per  florin  (40  cents),  at  the  highest  being  25  kreutzers  for  one  ticket. 
In  the  first  zone  there  are  stipulated  minimum  prices;  hence  the  jom^- 
ney  up  to  10  kilometers  (6.2  miles)  costs  12  kreutzers  in  the  third  clsasA, 
23  kreutzers  in  the  second  class,  and  38  kreutzers  in  the  first  class 
carriages,  exclusive  of  stamp  duty. 

The  distance  between  two  stations  is  found  by  the  kilometer  table. 

In  the  transportation  of  goods,  there  is  to  be  added  a  slight  supple 
mentary  charge  by  mountain  railways  and  railways  of  expensive  con- 
struction, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  unit  tariffs  on  these  railway 
lines. 

The  new  tariff  is  to  go  into  operation  on  September  1,  1895. 

Edwabd  p.  T.  Hammond, 

Con9uL 
BuDAPESTv  July  9j  1895. 
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INTERIOR    WATERW^AYS    OF    NORTHW^EST 

EUROPE.* 

In  a  report  previously  published,  the  principal  harbors  located  on 
the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel  were  described.^  Every  one  of 
the  cities  mentioned,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  Havre,  and  others,  is  the  terminus  of  a  network  of  railways, 
rivers,  and  canals.  A  large  share  of  the  merchandise  shipped  abroad 
from  these  ports  is  transported  by  water  from  the  place  of  origin  to 
the  side  of  the  ocean  steamer.  Rivers  and  canal  systems  ai*e  the  com- 
mercial highways  of  Continental  Europe.  These  water  routes  still 
maintain  their  x)restige,  chiefly  by  reason  of  their  economic  advantage^^, 
while  the  comparatively  short  distances  to  be  traversed  are  also  in  their 
favor. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principal  rivers  and  canals,  upon  which  so  many 
goods  destined  for  our  country  commence  their  journey,  should  be  val- 
uable. Not  only  may  such  a  description  give  an  idea  of  European 
transportation  facilities  and  charges,  but  it  also  should  serve  as  an  aid 
to  the  perfection  of  our  own  system.  It  is,  therefore,  with  i>eculiiU' 
pleasure  that  I  have  just  read  a  book  upon  this  subject  published  by  a 

'1  kreutzer  equals  two-fifths  of  a  ceDt. 
'Received  too  late  for  insertion  at  its  proper  place. 

3  See  "  North  Sea  and  Channel  ports,  '*  published  in  Consular  Reports,  No.  170,  Jan- 
uary, 1895. 
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civil  engineer  of  this  city.  The  author,  Mr.  Octave  Mavstut,  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  transportation  facilities  by  water  in  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Belgium.  I  will  review,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
salient  features  of  this  treatise. 

FRANCE. 

France  is  cei*tainly  the  country  where  the  Government  has  inter- 
vened most  liberally  in  favor  of  interior  navigation.  The  works  exe- 
cuted upon  navigable  waterway.^  since  1880  have  cost  the  sum  of 
$87,000,000,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  tolls  represents  also  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  several  millions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
French  Government  has  not  done  anything  except  to  transform  and 
improve  the  existing  waterways.  Of  the  7,660  miles  of  navigable  water- 
ways which  France  possesses  at  present,  there  are  scarcely  70  miles  of 
canals  recently  constructed.  Among  them,  however,  we  must  mention 
the  canal  from  the  Oise  to  the  Aisne,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  rela- 
tions between  eastern  France  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  northern  France  and  Dunkirk  on  the  other.  The  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  various  navigable  ways  is  far  from  equal;  indeed,  3,500 
miles  of  the  so-called  principal  water  courses  absorb  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  mileage  traffic. 

CANALIZATION  OF  THE   SEINE. 

The  most  considerable  work  of  all  this  period  has  been  the  canaliza- 
tion of  the  lower  Seine  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  which  has  cost  in  round 
figures  $11,600,000.  This  great  work  has  only  recently  been  completed 
by  the  construction  of  the  canal  from  Tancarville  to  Havre,  which  has 
cost  $3,860,000.  The  object  has  been  to  obtain  at  all  times  a  depth  of 
10^  feet,  afibrding  shipping  an  available  draft  of  9  feet  11  inches, 
while  establishing  the  necessary  arrangements  for  active  and  easy 
navigation. 

In  the  155  miles  which  separate  Paris  from  Eouen  there  have  been 
constructed  nine  stations  with  removable  and  movable  dams  for  the 
drainage  of  superfluous  water,  as  well  as  locks  to  insure  in  ordinary 
times  the  regularity  of  navigation.  At  each  dam  there  is  a  large  lock 
atitbrding  in  the  sluice  an  available  length  of  462^  feet  and  a  width  of  55  j 
feet,  and  also  a  smaller  lock  affording  in  its  sluice  an  available  length  of 
136^  feet  and  a  width  of  28^  feet.  The  results  of  these  works  are 
already  considerable;  for  in  five  years — from  1886,  the  year  of  their 
completion,  until  1891 — the  annual  traffic  on  the  lower  Seine  has 
increased  from  217,000,000  to  399,000,000  "  mile-tons.^'  * 


'This  expresaion  '^  mile-ton ''  means  the  carriage  of  1  ton  over  the  distance  of  1 
mile.  We  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  understand  it  as  meaning  a  certain 
number  of  tons  per  mile.  For  instance,  399,000,000  mile- tons  does  not  mean  that 
number  of  tons  carried  per  mile;  that  figure  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  product  of  the 
total  number  of  tons  of  merchandise  multipUed  by  the  total  length  of  the  distance 
533a 45 
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The  character  of  the  boats  and  their  means  of  propulsion  have  like- 
wise been  transformed.  Besides  the  ordinary  canal  boats,  which  carry, 
at  the  maximum,  300  tons,  specially  large  barges  up  to  1,000  tons  in 
size  have  been  constructed.  Steam  is  exclusively  employed  for  navi- 
gation; it  alone  operates  the  very  complete  output  of  towboats,  using 
chains  and  magnetic  adherent  cables,  as  well  as  the  tugs  and  coasting 
boats,  which  are  in  regular  communication  with  London. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  lower  Seine  navigation  is  the  regu- 
larity and  swiftness  of  transportation.  In  this  respect  there  are  boats 
between  Paris  and  Rouen  which  compete  with  the  railway. 

The  price  of  freight  between  Boueu  and  Paris  was,  in  1890,  upstream, 
71^  cents  per  ton,  and  downstream,  51^  cents  per  ton. 

IMPBOVEMENT  OF  THE  RHONE. 

The  improvement  of  the  Rhone  from  the  junction  of  the  Saone  at 
Lyons  to  the  sea  has  been  undertaken  with  an  entirely  different  idea. 
Over  a  distance  of  205  miles  the  improvement  of  the  open  river  has 
been  accomplishecl  by  a  series  of  works  wisely  conceived  and  accurately 
executed.  Before  the  works  were  commenced,  in  1880,  the  minimum 
low-water  mark  was  15|  inches.  During  182  days  of  the  year  only  did 
the  available  draft  exceed  63  inches,  within  which  time  there  were 
included  101  days  during  which  it  was  more  than  78.7  inches. 

After  twelve  years  of  persevering  eflForts  and  an  expenditure  of 
$9,000,000,  the  following  results  have  been  obtained:  The  channel  has 
been  corrected;  the  falls  have  been  lengthened,  lessening  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  rapids;  dangerous  rocks  have  been  removed;  the  minimum 
draft  now  measures  55  inches,  and  there  is  an  available  draft  of  63 
inches  during  at  least  354  days,  and  more  than  78.7  inches  during 
310  days  of  the  year.  The  only  obstacle  which  the  Rhone  still  presents 
to  navigation  arises  from  the  violence  of  the  current.  It  is  hoped  to 
remedy  this  by  establishing  a  series  of  relays,  fitted  out  with  special 
tugs,  drawn  upstream  by  cables,  to  be  wound  around  fixed  drums 
operated  by  steam  power.  These  cables  would  unwind  for  boats  going 
downstream,  and  would  allow  an  easy  traction  power,  from  which  the 
best  results  are  expected.  The  day,  therefore,  is  soon  coming  when 
the  Rhone,  which  seemed  unconquerable,  will  be  easily  navigable,  and 
will  have  an  immense  traffic. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhone  is  destined  to  immediately  serve  very 
important  local  interests.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  this  route  for  international  traffic.    The  Rhone,  suitably 


traversed.    Thus,  if  the  total  of  goods  transported  amounted  to  5,500  tons  and  the 

distance  carried  was  50  miles,  we  should  have  a  mile-tonnage  of  275,000  tons.    This  f  i 

definition  should  be  borne  in  mind  wherever  the  phrase  appears  in  the  course  of  this  |  ^ 

report.     The  original    expression  employed  in   French   is   **  tonne-kilomdtriqne.*' 

Mile- ton  is  the  nearest  equivalent  phrase,  the  neceitsary  reduction  from  kilometer  to 

mile  having  been  made.  |  1 
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connected  on  the  one  hand  with  Marseilles  by  a  direct  canal,  and  on 
the  other  with*  the  navigable  water  courses  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  may  be  destined  to  become  the  principal  commercial  artery 
of  northwestern  Continental  Europe  for  connection  with  the  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Far  East. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRENCH  CANALS. 

The  works^  executed  upon  the  French  canals,  being  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  line  of  improvement,  appear  comparatively  modest  along- 
side of  the  great  improvement  of  the  Seine  and  Khone.  The  change 
accomplished  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  is  not  less  considerable, 
and  is  in  proportion  with  the  hundreds  of  millions  which  have  been 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  object  has  been  to  reduce  all  canals  of 
general  importance  to  one  single  type,  so  as  to  render  them  practicable 
for  the  largest  boats  in  use  on  French  canals.  The  type  of  boat  which 
predominates  is  the  Flemish  pinnace,  or  Walloon  boat,  of  300  tons. 
Its  dimensions  are:  Length,  126  feet^  width,  16^  feet;  draft,  loaded, 
5J  feet.  Boats  of  this  type  figure  for  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
upon  the  northern  and  eastern  canals.  To  permit  the  passage  of  these 
boats  the  sluices  measure  in  available  space:  Length,  126  feet;  width, 
17  feet.  The  legal  dimensions  of  the  great  French  canals  are  not  less 
than  32'^  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom,  52^  in  width  on  the  water  surface, 
and  6^  feet  draft. 

In  1878  only  288  miles  of  canals  satisfied  these  conditions.  In  1893 
there  were  1,353  miles.  Such  were  especially  all  the  canals  of  northern 
and  eastern  France.  For  a  great  many  canals,  moreover,  these  meas- 
urements have  been  increased,  by  reason  of  the  imi)ortance  of  their 
traffic.  Thus  the  canal  from  the  Oise  to  the  Aisnc  has  a  width  of  32§ 
feet  at  the  bottom  and  a  draft  of  7^  feet.  The  Scheldt  Canal  has  a 
width  of  36  feet  at  the  bottom  and  a  draft  of  7^^  feet.  The  St.  Quen- 
tiu  Canal,  whose  depth  is  the  same,  has  a  width  of  39^  feet.  Upon 
certain  canals  the  traffic  is  enormous.  There  pass,  for  instance,  over 
the  St.  Quentin  Canal,  on  an  annual  average,  3,500,000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, and  in  some  parts  exceptionally  frequented  a€  much  as 
3,800,000  tons.  The  total  annual  traffic,  therefore,  for  this  single  canal 
amounts  to  about  300,000,000  mile-tons,  which  is  equal  to  almost  half 
of  the  total  traffic  of  all  the  Belgian  waterways  united.  The  traffic 
X>er  mile  is  about  5,000,000  tons.  The  St.  Quentin  Canal  has  a  length 
of  5S  miles  and  35  locks.  At  its  summit-level  pond  there  are  two 
subterraneous  passages,  3,609  and  18,700  feet  in  length.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  series  of  narrow  passages  in  cuttings,  with  curves  of  short 
radius  and  great  angular  development.  In  order  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  such  an  important  traffic  upon  canals  where  navigation  is  very 
difficult,  the  authorities  have  established  a  series  of  intelligent  and 
practical  regulations.  Upon  the  northern  and  eastern  canals  and 
canalized  rivers  towage  by  hand  power  is  prohibited  for  loaded  boats, 
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and  tx)lerated  for  empty  boats  only  on  condition  that  it  be  done  by  men 
of  the  crew.  Towage  on  canals  is  mostly  done  by  horses.  On  certain 
canals,  as  on  the  canal  x)arallel  to  the  Oise,  private  companies  are  estab- 
lished which  furnish  horses  at  a  fixed  price  and  by  contract.  On  other 
canals,  as  on  the  St.  Quentin  Canal,  the  authorities  have  organized  the 
towage  along  the  canal  and  let  it  out  to  contractors  upon  certain  stip- 
ulated conditions  and  by  public  adjudication.  Finally,  public  authority 
itself  operates  the  mechanical  traction  in  use  upon  certain  summit- 
level  ponds  which  present  exceptional  difficulties  for  navigation.  In  I 
this  manner  chain  towage  is  operated  on  the  summit  level  pond  of  the 
St.  Quentin  Canal,  on  that  of  the  canal  connecting  the  Marne  with  the 
Bhine,  in  the  tunnel  of  Ham,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  canalized 
Marne,  and  on  the  middle  scarp  in  the  Douai  passage.  The  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  establish  the  system  of  funicular  towage  invented  by 
Maurice  Levy  upon  the  Aisne-Marne  canal,  in  the  Mount  Billy  tunnel 
near  Eeims.  Last  year  it  inaugurated,  with  remarkable  success, 
electric  towage — PouiUy  system — upon  the  summit-level  lake  of  the 
Bourgogne  Canal,  which  includes  a  tunnel  10,829  feet  in  length. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  abolition  of  tolls  voted  in  1880;  then  the  full 
imx)ortance  of  the  works  aiid  useful  measures  decreed  by  the  French 
Government  in  favor  of  the  development  of  interior  navigation  will 
be  easily  understood.  The  latter  has  already  largely  profited  by  the 
favors  which  have  been  granted  it. 

From  1,247,095,000  mile-tons,  which  represented  in  1880  the  trans- 
portation movement  upon  French  navigable  waterways,  the  figures 
have  risen  to  2,117,400,000  mile-tons  in  1891,  while  the  price  of  freight 
per  ton  and  per  mile  has  dropped  to  three-tenths  of  a  cent,  and  even 
less  for  long  distances. 

HOLLAND. 

Interior  navigation  has  not  so  great  an  importance  in  any  other 
country  as  in  Holland.  There  the  boat  is  the  predominant  factor  in 
transportation.  Besides  the  admirable  network  of  rivers  which  pass 
through  the  country,  innumerable  artificial  navigable  ways  thread  it 
The  system  of  canals  for  navigation  has  alone  a  development  of  2,244 
miles,  while  all  the  railway  lines  have  only  a  total  length  of  1,511  miles. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  navigable  ways 
branches  out  very  slightly  into  other  countries;  its  connections  do  not 
extend  beyond  such  communications  as  are  established  by  the  Bhine, 
the  lower  Scheldt,  and  the  Bois  le  Duc-Maestricht  Canal.  The  last, 
indeed,  only  supplements  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse. 

To  maintain  an  influential  commercial  situation  and  to  consolidate 
the  sources  of  native  activity,  the  country  has  applied  a  large  portion 
of  its  means  to  the  development  of  its  shipping  and  seaports.  Botter- 
dam  and  Amsterdam  claim  to  handle  almost  exclusively  the  important 
maritime  trade  originating  in  the  rich  industrial  regions  adjacent  to 
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the  valley  of  the  Bhine.  The  improvement  of  navigation  toward  and 
upon  the  Ehine  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  programme;  the  present 
situation  has  been  attained  only  after  long  and  laborious  work. 

NAViaATION  FEOM  ROTTERDAM  TO  THE  RHINE. 

The  Ehine,  coming  from  Germany,  crosses  the  Dutch  frontier  near 
Lobitts.  About  6  miles  lower  down  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  more  important  iu  respect  to  navigation,  the  Wahal,  passing 
by  Nimeguen  and  Eich,  mingles  with  the  Meuse  at  Wondrichsem,  58 
miles  from  the  frontier.  From  their  point  of  junction  the  Wahal  and 
the  Meuse  continue,  under  the  name  of  Meerwede,  to  Hardinxveld, 
several  miles  lower  down,  where  there  is  another  separation  of  their 
waters.  The  lower  Meerwede  flows  on  to  Dordrecht,  and  from  there 
to  Eotterdam  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Meuse  and  the  ''  North;''  the 
new  Meerwede  serves  only  as  a  great  artificial  drainage  way  to  conduct 
the  waters  toward  the  Hollandsch  Diep,  where  they  pass  under  the 
well-known  bridge  of  Moerdyk. 

The  course  of  the  Ehine,  including  the  Wahal  and  the  Meerwede, 
has  undergone  important  transformations.  Instead  of  an  irregular 
water  course — strewn  with  islets  and  sand  banks,  presenting  a  series  of 
shoals  and  deceptive  channels,  very  often  affording  at  low  water  only 
a  depth  of  1  meter  or  less — there  now  exists  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
navigable  ways  to  be  seen.  Its  normal  width  is  1,180  to  1,312  feet,  and 
the  depth  at  low  water,  which  will  be  increased  everywhere  to  at  least 
9  feet  10  inches,  is  already  8  feet  10  inches,  even  when  the  depth  regis- 
tered on  the  bank  at  Cologne  is  only  5  feet,  an  event  which  occurs,  on 
the  average,  not  more  than  ten  days  in  the  year.  The  width  of  the 
navigable  channel  is  328  to  492  feet.  The  Meerwede  has  to-day  a  depth 
of  9  feet  8  inches  or  more  to  Dordrecht,  and  beyond  the  depth  con- 
tinues to  increase  to  Eotterdam. 

The  works  of  improvement  projected  are  chiefly  the  fixing  of  a  minor 
bed  by  means  of  submerged  piles  and  dredgings  for  the  establishment 
of  the  channel.  These  improvements  have  cost,  for  the  Upper  Ehine, 
$569,871.10;  forthe  Wahal,  $5,028,788.70;  for  the  Meerwede,  $4,786,400, 
and  for  the  Old  Meuse,  the  North,  the  Mollegat,  and  the  Spree, 
81,002,152,  which  make  a  total  sum  of  nearly  $11,500,000.  Other 
expenses  are  still  to  be  incurred  for  finishing  and  consolidating  the 
improvements  heretofore  made.  Important  dredgings  and  supplemen- 
tary works  at  St.  Andre  are  especially  in  view.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  mixture  of  the  waters  of  the  Meuse  with  those  of  the  Wahal, 
there  is  projected  a  new  drainage  course  destined  to  carry  off  the  water 
of  the  Meuse  into  Hollandsch  Diep.  In  this  manner  navigation  from 
Eotterdam  to  the  Ehine  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  changes  in  the 
Meuse;  the  ice  floes  which  come  down  at  the  breaking  up  of  this  river 
will  likewise  be  diverted  from  Eotterdam.    From  this  description  it 
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is  seen  that  tbe  Dutch  are  not  neglecting  any  means  of  increaslDg 
the  advantages  and  facilities  of  navigation  between  Botterdam  and 
the  Oennan  ports  of  the  Bhine. 

NEW   CANAL   OF  THE  MEEBWEDE. 

Amsterdam,  which  has  made  for  its  port  as  man^'^  sacrifices  a«  Bot- 
terdam, had  for  a  long  time  good  communication  with  the  Bhine  bv 
the  Cologne  Canal.  This  navigable  way,  formed  by  a  series  of  si>ecial 
canals,  the  last  of  which  was  constructed  in  1825,  placed  Amsterdam 
in  communication  with  the  Lek  and  the  Meerwede.  Its  total  length 
was  52  miles;  the  width  at  the  bottom  measured  42 J  feet,  and  the  depth 
was  8  feet.  It  was  practicable  for  Bhine  boats  measuring  220  feet  in 
length,  24J  feet  in  width,  and  having  a  draft  of  6  feet  10  inches. 

For  several  years  past,  as  is  well  known,  the  dimensions  of  the  Bhine 
boats  have  been  increasing.  They  now  frequently  reach  266  feet  iu 
length  and  34J  feet  in  width,  with  a  draft  of  8^  feet,  their  tonnage  being 
1,500  metric  tons.  A  barge  hjis  recently  been  constructed  at  Slikkeveer 
which  is  285J  feet  in  length  and  35J  feet  in  width,  with  8J  feet  draft 
and  a  carrying  capacity  of  1,750  metric  tons. 

In  these  conditions  the  Cologne  Canal  was  considered  insufficient 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  new  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Meer- 
wede. The  greater  part  of  the  canal — from  Amsterdam  to  the  Lek, 
over  a  distance  of  29  miles — ^is  entirely  new.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
portion  between  the  Lek  and  the  Meerwede  is  a  transformation  of  the 
former  Cologne  Canal.  By  the  new  canal  the  distance  from  Amsterdam 
to  the  Meerwede  has  been  reduced  to  44  miles.  In  certain  portions  of 
the  canal  the  level  is  variable,  but  it  offers  always  at  the  least  a  draft 
of  10  feet.  The  width  at  the  bottom  is  at  least  66J  feet.  The  locks  of 
Utrecht,  Vreeslyk,  Vianen,  Heenenhoek,  and  the  Meerwede  are  393| 
feet  long  and  39J  feet  wide.  The  twin  locks  of  Amsterdam  are  46  feet 
wide.  This  superb  canal  cost  $8,106,000;  it  was  opened  for  traffic  May 
1, 1893. 

DEVELOPMENT   OP  TRAFFIC. 

The  daily  increasing  importance  of  navigation  between  the  Dutch 
maritime  ports  and  the  German  ports  of  the  Bhine  amply  justifies  the 
considerable  sacrifices  which  Holland  is  making  to  improve  its  com- 
munications with  this  latter  river. 

According  to  observations  made  at  the  German  frontier  station  of 
Emmerich,  the  total  trade  with  Holland  and  Belgium  showed  a  move- 
ment, in  1881,  of  26,803  boats,  of  which  17,894  were  under  the  Dutch 
flag;  in  1892,  of  38,024  boats,  of  which  30,694  bore  the  Dutch  flag. 
The  38,024  boats  of  1892  represented  an  available  tonnage  of  11,975,389 
cubic  yards. 

The  traffic  by  the  Rhine  between  Germany  and  Holland  alone  included 
a  movement  of  4,654,370  tons  of  merchandise  in  1890  and  of  5,423,418 
tons  of  merchandise  in  1893,  an  increase  of  769,043  tons. 
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During  the  same  years  the  traffic  by  water  between  Germany  and 
Belgium  amounted  to  1,165,456  tons  of  merchandise  in  1890  and  1,310,033 
tons  of  merchandise  in  1803  being  an  increase  of  only  144,577  tons  of 
merchandise. 

GERMANY. 
THE   GERMAN   RHINE. 

The  Rhine  is  probably  the  most  important  interior  waterway  of  Ger- 
many. Considering  the  relations  with  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports,  the 
total  traffic  of  the  Rhine  attained  in  1892  the  figure  of  20,793,000  tons 
of  merchandise,  of  which  total  16,480,000  tons  represented  interior 
transportation  alone.  In  1882  the  total  traffic  was  only  10,150,000 
tons.    The  traffic  therefore  doubled  in  ten  y-ears. 

In  Germany  the  public  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rhine  are 
aiming  to  obtain  between  Mannheim  and  St.  Goar  an  available  depth 
of  6  feet  6 J  inches;  between  St.  Goar  and  Cologne,  a  depth  of  8  feet 
2^  inches,  and  below  the  last-mentioned  city  a  depth  of  9  feet  10  inches 
at  the  time  when  low  water  marks  there  only  4  feet  11  inches.  Above 
Mannheim  up  to  Strasburg  there  is  only  an  available  depth  of  4  feet 
4^  inches  to  4  feet  11  inches,  and  sometimes,  at  low  water,  even  less. 
Rhine  boats  are  now  frequently  running  with  partial  cargoes  up  to 
Strasburg.  In  this  case  they  still  carry  from  300  to  600  tons  of  mer- 
chandise. With  much  less  difficulty,  small  boats  can  ascend  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Hunningen,  at  the  gates  of  Basel. 

Towing  by  steam  apparatus  placed  on  the  banks  is  organized  between 
Bonn  and  Bingen,  while  steam-tug  towing,  which  every  day  is  on  the 
increase,  is  strongly  competing  with  it.  The  prices  of  tug  towing 
upstream  do  not  exceed  on  the  average  $0.00875  to  90.009  per  ton  for 
every  mile.  The  fleet  which  carries  on  the  traffic  of  the  Rhine  counts 
to- day  8,248  boats,  of  which  number  7,530  are  ordinary  boats,  repre- 
senting a  tonnage  of  1,531,284,  and  738  are  steamers,  whose  total  ton- 
nage is  32,204.  The  value  of  this  fleet  is  estimated  at  $4,632,000,  and 
it  employs  a  force  of  21,678  men  as  crews. 

One  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
is  the  development  and  perfect  outfitting  of  the  ports  which  are  estab- 
lished along  its  route.  Of  forty -one  ports  of  some  importance,  twenty- 
eight  are  connected  with  railways  and  provided  with  all  the  appliances 
necessary  to  expedite  the  transshipment  of  merchandise  from  boats  to 
oars  and  vice  versa.  In  respect  to  management  and  appliances,  the 
ports  of  Ruhrort,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Mannheim,  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  have  not  any  reason  to  be  envious  of  the  most 
modern  seaports.  Quays,  sheds,  warehouses,  cranes,  granaries  with 
elevators,  and  silos  for  grain,  separate  establishments  provided  with 
tanks  for  petroleum— everything  exists  to  facilitate  traffic  and  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  cost  of  handling  and  warehousing.    The  construction  of 
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the  Kbine  ports  is,  however,  rather  difficult  by  reason  of  the  variatioiis 
in  the  level  of  the  river,  which  sometimes  rises  18  to  22  feet,  as  most  of 
the  basins  and  floating  docks  are  in  free  communication  with  the  river. 
The  wharves  and  talus  are  of  costly  construction.  Besides,  the  basins 
and  protected  places  musf  be  large  enough  to  serve  as  places  of  refuge 
duriug  great  floods  and  the  breaking  up  of  ice.  These  circumstances, 
as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  very  low  water,  prevent  or  at  least  seriously 
hinder  navigation  on  an  average  during  thirty-seven  days  per  year. 

THE  ELBE. 

Interior  navigation  is  also  thoroughly  organized  on  the  Elbe,  which, 
together  with  its  tributary,  the  Moldau,  forms  to-day  a  navigable  way 
of  483  miles.  Since  the  completion  of  the  task  of  rectification  the  Elbe 
contributes  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  port  of  Hamburg.  At  low 
water  the  swiftness  of  the  current  varies  from  1 J  to  7  feet  per  seoond, 
and  increases  to  10  to  11^  feet  per  second  at  high  navigable  water. 
Even  in  this  latter  case  the  draft  of  boats  can  not  exceed  4  feet  6  inches, 
while  at  low  water  the  possible  draft  is  reduced  to  21  inches  on  the 
Austrian  portion,  and  does  not  amount  to  more  than  31^  inches  between 
Magdeburg  and  the  junction  of  the  Havel,  above  Hamburg. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions,  the  average  price  of  freight 
per  ton  per  mile  is  only  $0.00388  upstream  and  $0.00291  downstream. 
The  boats  in  use  are  as  much  as  107  to  230  feet  in  length  and  28  to  3i*| 
feet  in  width,  with  a  capacity  of  15,900  to  26,600  cubic  feet.  Traction  is 
supplied  by  means  of  chains  from  the  banks  or  by  steam  tugs.  Steam- 
boats, known  as  "Express  transports,''  carry  150  to  200  tons  of  mer- 
chandise and  tow  a  barge  of  200  to  250  tons.  They  cover  the  distance 
of  392  miles  between  the  Austrian  frontier  and  Hamburg. in  three 
days;  in  ascending  the  stream,  they  require  eight  or  nine  days.  The 
rectified  Oder  and  the  canal  uniting  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  which  is 
143  miles  in  length,  with  25  locks,  and  follows  partially  the  course  of 
the  Spree,  constitute  beautiful  navigable  ways  in  spite  of  their  shallow 
draft.  The  lock  of  Muhlendamm,  377  feet  in  length  and  31^  feet  in 
width,  was  opened  last  year.  Its  completion  brought  to  a  conclusion 
the  improvements  in  the  Berlin  section,  for  which  the  municipality 
contributed  nearly  $2,000,000.  Boats  of  500  tons  can  now  circulate 
between  the  Elbe,  the  Spree,  and  the  Oder. 

THE  NEW  PRUSSIAN  CANALS. 

Besides  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  March,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  and  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  recently  opened,  North 
Germany  does  not  possess  any  artificial  navigable  way  of  importance. 
As  other  countries  have  done,  Prussia  has  presumed  upon  the  economic 
value  of  railways.  It  has  been  found  necessary  that  railways  should 
carry  a  large  car  of  coal  from  Westphalia  to  Bremerhaven  for  $10.13 — 
which,  for  distances  of  180  to  279  miles,  only  amounts  to  $0.0038825 
per  ton  per  mile — and  it  was  not  until  industry  was  forced  to  demand 
rates  below  the  cost  of  working  the  railways  that  the  necessity  was 
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recognized  of  completiug  the  economic  system  of  the  country  by  the 
establishment  of  a  well-arranged  series  of  canals.  Tbe  programme 
of  these  works  is  drawn  up  and  the  period  of  construction  has  com- 
menced. We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  Germans,  after  they  have 
adopted  a  programme,  bring  to  its  execution  a  thoroughly  scientific 
spirit,  combined  with  perseverance  and  real  patriotism.  Apt  to  profit 
from  the  experience  of  others,  they  know  how  to  give  to  their  creations 
a  reiilarkable  degree  of  perfection  and  common  sense.  The  examples 
which  they  have  furnished  in  this  respect  in  the  organization  of  their 
great  industries,  in  the  management  of  their  ports,  in  the  creation  of 
their  powerful  merchant  marine,  are  once  more  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  navigable  ways,  recognized  as  necessary  to  the 
industrial  and  economical  expansion  of  their  Empire. 

This  programme  aims  principally  to  connect  with  each  other  the 
great  natural  arteries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  In  the  be- 
ginning, it  suffices  to  open  an  economic  navigable  route  between  the 
industrial  regions  of  Westphalia  and  the  German  pcNrts  of  the  North 
Sea  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Dortmund  to  Emshafen,  a 
project  now  under  full  headway. 

THE  DOBTMUNDEMSHAFEN  CANAL. 

The  distance  from  Dortmund  to  Emshafen  will  be  158^  miles. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  canal  extends  only  from  Dortmund  to  Meppen. 
From  Meppen  to  Emden  the  course  of  the  Ems  is  to  be  canalized  for 
^his  purpose.  The  canal  will  have  a  width  of  98^  feet  at  the  water 
level  and  59  feet  at  a  depth  of  8J  feet  below  the  level.  In  the  exca- 
vated sections  the  bed  is  provisorily  fixed  at  this  depth  of  8^  feet  under 
the  water  line,  but  in  the  embanked  sections  the  cunette  is  deeper;  the 
bed  is  11 J  feet  under  the  water  level,  and  even  there  a  width  of  46  feet 
is  maintained.  The  available  dimensions  of  the  locks  are:  Length, 
240  feet;  width,  28  feet  2  inches.  The  miters  are  placed  at  a  depth  of 
9  feet  10  inches  under  the  water  level.  With  this  depth  the  canal  will 
be  practicable  for  boats  carrying  600  tons,  and  if  later  it  should  be 
deepened  so  as  to  employ  the  entire  capacity  of  the  locks,  it  will 
receive  boats  of  700  to  800  tons. 

The  difference  in  level  between  the  canal  at  Dortmund  and  the  North 
Sea  at  Emden  is  228  feet.  This  fall  is  overcome  to  the  extent  of  81  feet 
by  a  plunge  elevator  of  the  Gruson  system,  established  10  miles  from 
Dortmund,  and  by  nineteen  sluice  locks  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  canal.  These  locks  will  all  be  provided  with  hydraulic- 
pressure  operating  gear,  which  will  considerably  hasten  the  operation 
of  gates  and  sluices. 


THE  DORTMUND-RHINE   CANAL.  1 


The  canal  from  Dortmund  to  the  Ems,  which  a  branch  prolongs  to 
Heme,  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Khine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
nect Ruhrort  and  Duisburg  with  Emshafen.    At  Bevergern,  situated 
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almost  halfway  between  Eulirort  and  Einshafen,  the  great  central 
canal  diverges.  This  will  extend  to  Magdeburg  and  will  establish  the 
junction  between  the  Rhine,  Weser,  and  Elbe. 

It  is  proposed  to  commence  very  soon  the  section  from  Heme  to  the 
Hhine.  The  distance  is  only  25  miles,  but  in  this  all  the  difficulties  are 
accumulated.  The  section  passes  through  the  busiest  industrial  region 
of  Westphalia,  and  lively  rivalries  have  developed  among  the  great 
metallurgic  and  coal  companies  respecting  its  route.  This  latter  is 
rendered  most  difficult  by  reason  of  the  declivity  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  permeability  of  the  ground  in  the  zone  of  the  miuiug 
concessions. 

In  order  to  pass  from  the  Rhine  to  the  summit- level  pond,  whose  water 
level  is  183J  feet  above  the  North  Sea,  there  have  been  constructed 
two  locks  of  16^  feet  fall,  and  two  Gruson  plunge  elevators,  with  a  fall 
of  32|  and  46  feet  respectively.  The  section  of  the  canal  and  the  con- 
structive works  will  have  the  same  dimensions  as  in  the  canal  from 
Dortmund  to  the  Ems.  The  industries  of  Westphalia  are  still,  how- 
ever, urging  upon  the  Government  to  enlarge  these  dimensions  so  as 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  large  Rhine  boats.  They  ask  that  the 
locks  may  be  279  feet  in  length  and  34^  feet  in  width.  The  expense  of 
construction  of  this  section  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

THE  RHINE-WESBR-ELBE   CANAL. 

The  central  canal,  as  we  have  said,  diverges  midway  from  the  Ruh- 
rort-Emshafen  Canal.  It  will  have  a  length  of  224  miles  between 
Bevergern  and  Magdeburg.  This  canal  is  destined  not  only  to  have 
an  important  transit  trade,  but  also  to  serve  a  very  large  local  traffic 
between  Osnabruck,  Minden,  Hanover,  Peine,  Brunswick,  and  Magde- 
burg. According  to  the  present  plan  of  construction,  there  will  be 
only  four  locks  and  one  elevator.  The  cities  mentioned  which  are  not 
immediately  on  the  main  canal  will  be  connected  by  branches.  These 
will  be  extended  to  Osnabriick,  Hildesheim,  Peine,  and  Brunswick. 
The  dimensions  of  the  locks  and  the  constructive  works  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal.  All  known  imi>rovements  and 
appliances  will  be  installed  to  expedite  navigation  and  facilitate  traffic. 
The  expense  is  calculated  at  $3,475,000. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

In  South  Germany  and  Alsace-Lorraine  efforts  are  likewise  being 
made  to  develop  the  means  of  economical  water  transportation.  The 
canalization  of  the  Main  was  finished  in  1888  as  far  as  Frankfort,  over 
a  distance  of  22  miles.  The  draft,  previously  only  2J  feet,  has  been 
increased  to  8  feet  2J  inches.  The  locks  constructed  in  1886,  with  a 
length  of  279  feet  and  a  width  of  34J  feet,  have  been  lengthened. 
They  are  now  804  feet  long.    Tbe  expense  of  canalization,  supjiorted 
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by  the  Government,  amounts  to  $2,000,000,  while  the  city  of  Frankfort 
has  expended  $1,640,000  for  the  preparation  and  outfitting  of  its 
port.  The  traflSc,  which  in  1886,  the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
port,  was  156,000  tons,  had  in  1891  increased  to  577,000  tons. 

Much  is  said  of  the  canalization  of  the  Moselle,  which  is  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Rhine.  Canalized  already  above  Metz,  it  would  be 
transformed  in  its  lower  portion — 180  miles  in  length — into  a  beautiful, 
practicable  waterway,  navigable  for  large  Rhine  boats.  The  proposed 
locks  would  have  a  length  of  279  feet,  a  width  of  32§  feet,  and  a  draft 
of  8  feet  2  inches.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  $3,570,000,  but  appears 
small  in  comparison  with  the  economic  results  which  are  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  improvement  in  the  navigability  of  the  Rhine  itself 
above  Spire  up  to  Strasburg  will  probably  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time.  The  canals  of  Alsace  Lorraine  will  then  be  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  great  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  These  canals,  269 
miles  in  length,  have  not  undergone  any  modification  since  1870.  By 
its  insuflSciency  the  waterway  system  of  Alsace-Lorraine  formed  a  gap 
amongthe  French  canals.  Thisne^d  the  German  Government  has  under- 
taken to  fill.  It  may  be  expected  that  within  three  years  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  canals  will  have  the  usual  dimensions  and  constructive  works 
of  French  canals,  so  that  they  will  be  practicable  in  their  entirety  for 
large  inland  boats. 

NORTH  SEA  AND  BALTIC   CANAL. 

Any  description  of  this  imx)ortant  waterway  would  be  superfluous 
here,*  as  all  its  details  have  so  lately  been  described  in  popular  and 
technical  journals  upon  the  occasion  of  its  inauguration  in  June  last, 
that  its  general  features  are  familiar  to  the  public. 


'A  brief  description  has  alreftdy  been  given  in  this  series  of  reports  under  the 
beading  "Germany." 

Mr.  Jaokson,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Berlin,  in  a  dispatch 
dated  Jaly  18,  states  that  the  customs  regulations  for  the  canal,  officially  named 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  federal  council.  He  adds : 
The  semiofflcial  newspapers  state  that  according  to  these  regulations  neither  articles 
which  are  customs  free,  if  in  unbroken  packages,  nor  those  on  which  duty  is  to  be 
paid  may  be  discharged  or  loaded  on  board,  except  at  such  places  as  are  designated 
as  landing  places,  without  special  permission  from  the  customs  authorities.  A  ship 
going  from  a  foreign  port,  or  from  a  port  of  the  lower  Elbe,  to  the  sea  may  pass  through 
the  canal  without  any  customs  inspections,  if  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  or  if  the  boat  by 
which  she  is  being  towed  has  a  pilot  on  board,  if  she  make  the  necessary  customs 
declaration  and  carries  during  the  trip,  which  must  be  without  interruption,  a  desig- 
nated customs  signal.  Steamers  in  charge  of  pilots,  which  are  to  pass  through  the 
whole  canal  without  stopping,  need  not  make  a  declaration  if  they  carry  the  customs 
signal.  In  such  cases  the  inspection  of  vessels  bound  for  Kiel  or  Neumtihlen  takes 
place  at  Holtenau.  The  pilots  of  ships  leaving  the  canal  at  Brunsbiittel  may  not 
leave  the  ships  until  the  Elbe  pilots  come  on  board.  Ships  carrying  the  customs 
signal  must  continue  their  voyage  without  unnecessary  delay  and  without  altering 
their  cargo,  and  must  refrain  from  any  unauthorized  communication  with  the  shore 
or  with  other  ships,  except  with  regard  to  sending  telegrams,  or  where  it  is  necessary 
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BELGIUM. 

The  geographical  and  economic  resemblances  which  exist  between 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  France  are  too  great  not  to  have  occasioned  the 
same  needs  and  the  same  methods  of  transportation.  Belgium  is 
accordingly  liberally  provided  with  navigable  ways. 

The  length  of  the  Belgian  system  measures  1,229  miles,  of  which  7oO 
miles  are  navigable  for  boats  of  300  tons.  In  France  there  are  2,555 
miles  of  canals  of  this  class.  The  greater  proportion  of  Belgian  canals 
is,  however,  old,  and  the  period  of  great  works  may  be  considered  as 
closed.  The  canals  from  Brussels  to  Willebroeck,  from  Lonvain  to 
the  Bupel,  from  Ghent  to  Terneuzen,  from  Ghent  to  Bruges,  from 
Brussels  to  Gharleroi,  and  from  Maestricht  to  Bois-le-duc,  the  canalized 
Sambre,  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  canals,  and  numerous  canals  of 
minor  importance  were  constructed  before  1830. 

THE  MEUSE. 

The  most  important  work  executed  since  1830  has  been  the  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Meuse.  From  the  cannon  foundry  below  Liege  to  the 
French  frontier  the  distance  is  70  miles,  and  thie  minimum  draft 
obtained  is  6  feet  10^  inches.  The  section  from  Liege  to  Xamur,  exe- 
cuted from  1853  to  1867,  includes  eight  locks  of  180  feet  in  available 
length  and  29  feet  6  inches  in  width,  as  well  as  three  large  locks  like 
those  of  the  section  between  Namur  and  the  French  frontier.  This 
latter  section  was  finished  in  1880,  and  comprises  nine  locks  of  328  feet 
in  available  length  and  39^  feet  in  width.  The  entire  work  cost  nearly 
$5,000,000.  Large  boats  frequenting  the  Meuse  have  a  tonnage  of 
2,500  to  2,800  cubic  feet. 

THE  MEUSE-SGHELDT   CANAL. 

Supplementary  to  the  canalized  Meuse,  there  was  constructed  in  1860 
the  canal  from  the  junction  of  the  Meuse  to  the  Scheldt,  with  a  branch 
to  Bocholt  on  the  canal  already  existing  between  Liege,  Maestricht, 
and  Bois  le  Due.  The  canal  from  Bocholt  to  Antwerp  is  53^  miles  in 
length,  with  a  draft  of  6  feet  lOJ  inches  and  a  width  of  32J  feet  on  the 
bottom.  The  locks,  numbering  seventeen,  have  a  length  of  104  feet 
and  a  breadth  of  23  feet.  The  maximum  tonnage  of  boats  which  fre 
quent  this  canal  is  300  to  382  tons. 


to  comply  with  the  customs  regulations.  If  an  accident  makes  a  violation  of  this 
rule  necessary,  notice  should  he  given  at  the  nearest  customs  station  as  soon  as 
possihle.  The  supervision  of  the  commerce  of  the  canal  will  he  exercised  by  officers 
on  board  of  revenue  cutters,  who  are  authorized  to  hail  ships,  to  board  them,  to  inspect 
their  papers,  and  to  search  the  ships.  The  main  object  of  this  supervision  is  to  see 
that  no  unauthorized  communication  takes  place  with  other  vessels  or  with  the  land. 
Captains  and  crews  are  required  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  customs  officers  and 
to  aid  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  German  war  vessels  and  transports 
and  foreign  war  vessels  are  not  included  within  these  provisions,  no  customs  control 
being  exercised  over  them. 
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THE  CHABLEBOI-BEUSSELS  CANAL. 

Among  present  enterprises,  we  should  mention  the  enlarging  of  the 
canal  from  Gharleroi  to  Brassels  and  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Canal  Commenced  in  1875  and  in  1882,  respectively,  they  are  pro- 
gressing with  remarkable  slowness.  The  Charleroi-Brussels  Canal 
measures  in  length  45  miles,  of  which  15  miles,  from  Charleroi  to 
Senefie,  have  been  enlarged  to  the  width  of  34^  feet  on  the  bottom  and 
provided  with  twelve  new  locks  of  the  length  of  127  feet  and  the  width 
of  16 J  feet.  The  30  miles  separating  Seneffe  from  Brussels  are  still  to 
be  completed.  Forty-three  locks  exist  in  this  portion.  These  locks,  of 
antiquated  pattern,  measure  only  74  feet  in  length,  8§  feet  in  width,  and 
6^  feet  in  depth.  The  boats,  called  ^<  Charleroi  buckets,"  which  can 
pass,  carry  only  70  tons. 

THE   CENTRAL   CANAL. 

The  Central  Canal,  whose  economic  interest  has  considerably  less- 
ened, descends  from  Houdeng,  at  the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  Charleroi- 
Brussels  Canal,  to  Mons.  Its  total  length  is  only  13  miles.  It  is  now 
being  constructed  with  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  34^  feet  and  a  draft 
of  6 J  feet.  It  will  later  be  deepened  by  IJ  feet.  The  difference  in  level 
between  Houdeng  and  Mons  is  293^  feet.  The  first  section  of  the  canal 
already  completed  from  Mons  to  Obourg  overcomes  within  8  miles  a 
difference  of  level  of  76^  feet  by  means  of  one  lock  of  7J  feet  in  fall  and 
five  other  locks  of  13$  feet  in  fall  each.  These  locks  have  an  available 
length  of  133  feet  and  a  width  of  16J  feet.  They  are  provided  with  all 
possible  appliances.  The  second  section,  from  Obourg  to  Houdeng, 
passes  over  coal  fields,  and  must,  within  a  distance  of  less  than  5  miles, 
suffer  a  difference  in  level  of  217  feet.  To  effect  this  purpose,  there 
have  been  constructed  four  elevators  fitted  out  with  hydraulic  pistons, 
the  first  three  for  a  fall  of  55^  feet  and  the  fourth  at  Houdeng,  which 
is  completed,  for  a  fall  of  50^  feet.  The  Houdeng  elevator  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  human  industry. 

BECENT    WORKS. 

Some  works  have  been  recently  executed  upon  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Meuse.  The  dams  heretofore  existing  above  Ghent  have  been  replaced 
by  sluice  locks  137  feet  in  length  and  18f|  feet  in  width.  At  the  same 
time  the  course  of  the  river  has  been  straightened.  The  work  of  regu- 
larization  has  likewise  been  pursued  below  Ghent,  where  the  river  is 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  tide.  While  formerly  the  section  of  the 
river  under  water,  when  flowing  at  its  full  level,  was  721  square  feet, 
and  the  grade  6.96  inches  to  the  mile,  this  section  now  measures  1,216 
square  feet,  and  the  grade  per  mile  is  9.29  inches. 
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Nearly  8600,000  had  been  spent  upon  the  Mease  to  straighten  the 
bed  in  passing  and  below  Namur.  Two  new  locks  have  also  just  been 
built  below  that  city,  328  feet  in  length,  in  place  of  their  predeces5or^. 
which  were  only  184  feet  long. 

RAILWAYS  V.  WATERWAYS. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  traffic  is  divided  between  railroads  and 
navigable  ways.  In  an  address  relative  to  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  railways,  delivered  by  Mr.  Amiot  at  the  Railway  Congress  at  Sc. 
Petersburg  in  1892,  we  find  that  the  mile  tonnage  of  merchandise  trans- 
ported by  slow  freight  on  the  Belgian  State  railways  in  1889  was 
1,177,752,607  mile- tons.  The  amount  of  the  corresponding  receipts 
was  $16,343,519.03;  the  average  cost  of  transportation  of  1  ton  over 
1  mile  being  $0.0139. 

While  there  is  no  means  of  verification  by  official  statistics,  the  total 
mile-tonnage  of  all  the  railways  in  Belgium  may  be  reasonably  esti- 
mated at  1,491,294,569. 

During  the  same  year  the  movement  of  transports  upon  Belgian 
navigable  ways  amounted  to  361,017,561  mileage  tons.  It  may,  then, 
be  stated  that  the  total  of  water  transportation  in  Belgium  amoants 
to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  railway  transportation. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  price  of  carriage  by  the  State  rail- 
ways amounts  to  $0.0139  per  ton  for  the  mile,  while  by  boat  it  is  only 
$0.0046,  it  is  surprising  that  the  proportion  of  water  freights  is  not 
more  important. 

OOMPARISON   WITH   NEIGHBORING  COUNTRIES. 

Compared  with  the  condition  of  economic  carriage  in  Holland,  the 
Belgian  situation  is  not  favorable,  for  in  the  first-named  country,  mncU 
the  larger  share  of  freights  is  transported  by  water.  The  same  is  true 
of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia. 

The  Belgian  situation  resembles  more  the  condition  of  France.  Rail* 
way  transportation  in  Belgium  is  slightly  cheaper  than  in  France.  In 
the  first-named  country  it  is  $0.0139  per  ton  per  mile,  while  in  the  lat 
ter  it  amounts  to  $0.0149  for  the  same  quantity  and  distance.  On  the 
other  hand,  water  transportation  in  France  is  equal  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  railway  carriage,  while  the  proportion  in  Belgium  is  only  25 
per  cent. 

The  Belgian  inferiority  in  respect  to  economic  water  transportation 
is  the  more  striking  since  the  country  is  comparatively  much  more 
industrial  and  its  system  of  navigable  ways  is,  proportionally,  more 
extensive.  This  situation  is  complicated  also  by  two  other  reasons— 
the  feeble  vitality  of  Belgian  shipping  and  the  high  rate  of  freight. 
The  total  traffic  on  Belgian  waterways  increased  from  323,113,823 
mile-tons  in  1881  to  387,116,215  mile-tons  in  1891,  while  in  France  it 
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increased  from  1,247,095,082  mile-tons  in  1881  to  2,117,016,914  mile-tons 
in  1891,  or  an  increase  during  this  period  of  20  per  cent  in  Belgium 
and  70  per  cent  in  France. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  price  of  freights  by  water. 
It  indicates  the  price  of  coal  transportation  in  Belgium  and  France 
from  the  mine  to  the  seaport: 


From— 


Belgian  points. 


Charleroi 


Liege , 
Mods 


Antwerp.. 

BrngeH 

Ghent 

Termonde 
Antwerp.. 

Ghent 

Antwerp. . 

Bruges 

Ghent 


French  points. 


Anziu 
Lens. . 


Dunkirk. 
Calais  ... 
Rouen . . . 
Dunkirk. 
Calais  ... 
Rouen . . . 


Average 

Distance. 

rate 

per  ton. 

MiUa. 

75.8 

$0.5404 

U1.25 

.8511 

111.25 

.6967 

87 

.6350 

96.3 

.4536 

149.75 

.7238 

95 

.5160 

115 

.5867 

85 

.4844 

116.2 

.3185 

116.8 

.3500 

273.4 

.0943 

77 

.2046 

77.6 

.2046 

294 

1.1387 

Rate 
per  mile 
per  ton. 


$0.0060 
0062 
.0062 
.0073 
.0047 
.0048 
.0054 
.0059 
.0057 


.0027 
.0030 
.0040 
.0026 
.0026 
.0039 


CONDITION  OF  BELGIAN  SHIPPING. 

We  have  observed  that  during  the  period  1881-1891  Belgian  water 
traflBc  increased  20  per  cent;  bat  let  us  examine  how  this  occurred.  If 
we  consider  the  three  principal  rivers  connecting  with  France  we  find 
their  traffic  increased  as  follows : 


River. 


Mouse . 
Sambre 
Lys 


Mile-tons. 
15,657,089 
10, 089. 650 
8, 793, 726 


1891. 


Mile-tons. 
42, 690. 705 
38, 837, 386 
19,945,594 


A.  total  increase  of  57,933,270  mile-tons. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  which  crossed  the  frontier  by  these 


rivers  was : 


Point. 


Affimont,  on  the  Mouse 
Sobre,  on  the  Sambre . . 
Comines,  on  the  Lys — 


1891. 


T<ms. 
575.234 
88,1.  590 
396,  23^ 


Beiug  a  total  increase  of  1,063,765  tons. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  increase  in  the  total  of  Belgian 
water  traffic  was  limited  to  a  few  water  courses,  and  was  due  chiefly 
to  a  proportional  increase  of  traffic  on  the  French  canals. 
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The  Scheldt  also  shows  a  considerable  increase  of  traffic  with  Holland 
and  Germany;  so  that  the  increase  of  traffic,  strictly  speaking,  on  the 
interior  waterways  of  Belgium  has  been  very  slight 
.  On  all  the  canals  of  the  two  Flanders,  the  Upper  Scheldt,  Brussels- 
Eupel  Canal,  and  the  Maestricht-Bois  le  Due  Canal,  the  increase  has 
been  insignificant.  The  progressive  movement  was  more  accentuated 
on  the  Antwerp-Bocholt,  Liege-Maestricht,  Blaton-Ath,  and  Atb- 
Termonde  canals.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  occurred  on  the 
Mons-Conde,  Pommeroeul-Antoing,  and  Brussels-Charleroi  canals,  as 
well  as  on  the  Bupel. 

MOVEMENT  OF  GOODS  IN   TRANSIT. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  quantity  of  merchandise  imported, 
exported,  and  in  transit  through  Belgium  during  the  past  five  years: 


Desciiptioii. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

.1892. 

1883. 

Imported 

Exported 

Merchandiaetn  transit 

$300,308,000.00 
281.304,000.00 
299,922,000.00 

$322,898,000.00 
277, 341, 000. 00 
291,623,000.00 

$347,207,000.00 
293, 167, 000. 00 
256,304,000.00 

$296,448,000.00 
264,217,000.00 
245,882,000.00 

$303, 975, 000.  OU 

261, 515. 000.  W 
238,Ifl2,0(«}.0L' 

Share  per  iDbabitant : 
Imported 

49.22 
46.12 

49.22 

52.50 
45.16 

47.09 
47.86 

66.16 
47.29 

41.30 

49.1'i 

Exported 

42. 2T 

Merchandise    in 
transit  ,,.^-- ... 

47.48 

41.69 

38.99 

The  figures  for  goods  in  transit  indicate  a  continual  decrease,  amount- 
ing in  five  years  to  20  per  cent.  It  certainly  proves  that  foreign 
merchandise  is  finding  more  advantageous  routes  for  reaching  its 
destination. 

BAILWAY  TARIFFS. 

By  its  geographical  situation,  Belgium  is  destined  to  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable railway  traffic.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  sufiice  to 
show  the  advantageous  natural  position  of  Antwerp  as  a  seaport 
The  distances  of  the  principal  continental  ports  from  the  three  indas- 
trial  and  commercial  centers  of  Switzerland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Ger- 
many, is  therein  given.  From  this  comparison  Antwerp  appears  to  be 
the  nearest  port. 

Disiancee  in  miles. 


From— 


I 


► 

X 


Basle 418  470 

Mulhoase 358  |  449 

MaDDheim 289  i  479 

I 


To— 


s 


450 
431 
402 


s 

c 

s 


9 


9 


483 
463 

330 


I  I  1 


504  '  500 
483  I  479 
850  >    346 


I 


510 
519 
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Ten  years  ago  the  railway  tariffs  were  also  in  favor  of  Antwerp,  as 
we  learn  from  examining  the  following  figures: 

Price  of  transportation  per  ton  {$,£05  pounds)  according  to  tariff  in  force  in  1882. 


From— 

Antwerp. 

Dunkirk. 

Rotterdam. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

To— 

Rate 
per 
ton. 

Rate 

per  ton 

per 

mile. 

Rate 
per 
ton. 

Rate 

per  ton 

per 

mile. 

Rate 
per 
ton. 

Rate 

per  ton 

per 

mile. 

Rate 
per 
ton. 

Rate 
per  ton 

per 
mile. 

^r    perton 

Basle: 

$4.61 
5.52 
5.86 
3.17 

Cents. 

1.10 

1.32 

1.40 

.76 

$5.09 
9.13 

12.10 
5.09 

5.09 

9.13 

12.09 

5.00 

6.26 

9.70 

11.84 

4.55 

Cents. 
1.13 
2.03 
2.69 
1.13 

1.18 
2.12 
2.80 
1.16 

1.55 
2.40 
2.94 
1.13 

$5.35 
5.84 
6.49 
4.10 

Cents. 

1.11 

1.21 

1.34 

.85 

, 

Cents. 

1  Cents. 

Raw  cotton ......... 

$6.80 

1.36 

$7.28          1.35' 

Rait ttooI  .......... 

Pli?  iron ._.......... 

Malbouse: 

OersAlA      ........... 

1 
1 

'Ro  nr  t*i\t.f.M\n 

5.26 

1.47 

6.80 

1.42 

7.28  1        1.40 

RaVS^  THTOOl ........... 

Pi  tf  Iron            ....... 

Mannheim : 

OArAals      ........... 

4.00 
4.00 
4.94 
2.78 

1.30 

1.39 

1.71 

.96 

6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
8.26 

1.81 

1.81 

1.81 

.04 

6.98  '        1.80 

Ravt  cotton .    - .   .... 

6. 98  '        1.80 

Rnir  ^70ol. .......... 

6.98  '        1.80 

Piir  iron 

3.60  1          .93 

M,   tf^  >A  «r»»  .....  ••...... 

To-day,  however,  this  situation  does  not  exist,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  table  of  freight  rates: 

Price  of  traneportation  per  ton  {2,$05  pownde)  according  to  exieting  tariffs. 


To— 


Basle: 

Cereals • 

Raw  cotton 

Raw  wool 

Mnlhouae : 

Cereals 

Raw  cotton 

Raw  wool 

Pig  iron 

Frankfort  on  the  Main : 

CereiUs 

Raw  cotton 

Raw  wool 

Pig  iron 


From — 


Antwerp. 


Rate 
per 
ton. 


Rate 

perton 

per 

mile. 


$4.46 
4.67 
5.86 


OSmte. 
1.07 
1.12 
1.40 


Dunkirk. 


Rate 
per 
ton. 


$4.84 
4.87 
6.24 


6.53  I      1.65  I    5.42 


4.22 
3.77 


1.55 
1.41 


Rate 

perton 

per 

mile. 


Cents. 

1.08 
1.08 
1.39 


Rotterdam. 


Rate 
per 
ton. 


$4.78 
5.03 


Rate 

perton 

per 

mile. 


1.26 


4.19 
4.19 


Cents. 
0.99 
1.04 


1.40 
1.40 


Bremerhaven. 


Rate 
per 
ton. 


$9.36 


0.24 


9.24 


5.84 


5.84 
4.72 


Rate 

per  ton 

per 

mile. 


Cents. 


Hamburg. 


Rate! 
per 
ton. 


$9.43 


7.41 
5.83 


5.83 
4.67 


Rate 

perton 

per 

mile. 


Cents. 
1.75 


1.43 


Antwerp,  it  will  be  seen,  has  lost  its  advantages  by  reason  of  the 
^eater  exx)ense  of  reaching  it.  For  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia, 
I^otterdam  and  Amsterdam  are  now  the  most  economical  routes,  while 
for  eastern  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Switzerland,  Dunkirk  and 
Havre  offer  the  best  rates.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  distance  to 
be  traversed,  the  expense  of  carriage  is  less  than  over  the  shorter  route 
via  Antwerp.  In  the  present  situation  of  European  railways  it  is 
impossible  that  Antwerp  should  recover  its  lost  ground,  for  any  reduc- 
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tion  in  freights  by  Belgian  railways  would  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
fall  in  the  rates  of  its  competitors,  so  that  the  latter  woald  always  have 
the  advantage. 

BENEFIT   OF  CANALS. 

Railway  tariffs  are  badly  adapted  to  commercial  flactaations.  In 
this  respect  water  carriage  presents  an  incomparably  greater  elasticity. 
Waterways  also  create  a  new  competition  and  often  caase  railways  to 
reduce  their  tariffs.  It  is  a  happy  method  of  forcing  the  hands  of  rail- 
way monopolies.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  question.  The  interest  of  a 
country  is  to  have  its  transportation  at  the  cheapest  price  possible. 
In  this  age  especially,  when  the  sharpness  of  international  compe- 
tition seems  not  to  know  any  limits,  carriage  at  the  lowest  price 
possible  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Now  navigable  waterways  afford  an 
economical  method  of  transportation  par  excellence.  Not  only  do  they 
prevent  the  exaggeration  of  rates  by  railways,  and,  indeed,  often  pro- 
duce reductions  which  permit  certain  industries  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets,  but  in  many  cases  they  also  permit  the  operation  and  devel- 
opment of  natural  riches,  mines  and  quarries,  which,  by  their  remote 
situation,  can  not  incur  the  comparatively  high  freights  of  railways  in 
bringing  their  products  to  market.  As  we  shall  see,  this  means  of 
transportation  is  strongly  organized  on  the  European  continent. 

COMPETITION  OF  FRENCH  POETS  AND  CANALS. 

As  already  stated,  the  competition  of  Havre,  Bouen,  and  Dunkirk 
with  Antwerp  is  especially  directed  upon  goods  produced  in  eastern 
France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Switzerland.  The  next  table  indicates 
the  average  price  of  freight  for  cereals  between  Antwerp,  Dunkirk, 
and  Eouen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Strasburg,  Golmar,  Mulhouse,  Metz, 
and  Nancy  on  the  other: 

Average  rate  for  freight  per  ton  {2,1^06  pounds)  per  mile. 


To- 


Stnwbarg 
Colmar. . . 
Mnlboose 

Metz 

Nanoy  ... 


From— 


Antwerp. 


'    Rate 
"Din-       Rate  i  per  ton 
tance.  .per ton.      per 
mile. 


MiU*. 
462 

495 
520 
396 
368 


0«nU. 

JfilM. 

$2.90 

0.627 

465 

3.09 

.624 

499 

8.09 

.594 

524 

2.32 

.586 

408 

2.12 

.576 

877 

Roaen. 


Rate 
Rate    per  ton 
tance.    iter  ton.     par 
I  mile. 


,  Cent*. 
$2.70  a555 
2.90  .559 
3.08  .537 
2.22  .531 
1.93  ,      .492 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  for  Antwerp  is  in  every 
instance  the  highest,  while  the  distance  is  the  shortest.  The  disadvan- 
tage is  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  in  eastern  France  and 
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Alsace-Lorraine  water  carriage  is  more  usnal.  For  instance,  in  1893 
the  water  traflflc  of  Nancy  amounted  to  178,943  tons,  chiefly  distributed 
among  three  navigation  companies.  Such  companies  exist  in  almost 
every  town  of  that  district.  Another  innovation  is  the  organization  of 
regular  steamboat  services.  There  are  at  present  at  least  30  steamers 
navigating  the  canals  of  eastern  and  northern  France,  and  they  trans- 
port merchandise  with  the  swiftness  and  regularity  of  the  railroad  at  a 
third  less  expense. 

Antwerp  still  has  a  slight  advantage  over  Dunkirk  in  a  part  of 
eastern  France,  especially  in  the  Franch  Ardennes.  The  project  of  a 
caual  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Meuse,  to  be  completed  by  the  canalization 
of  the  Chiers  from  Sedan  to  Montmedy  and  Longwy,  is,  however,  a 
serious  menace.  By  the  present  route  the  distances  which  separate 
Dunkirk  from  Mezieres  and  Nancy  are,  respectively,  283  and  377  miles; 
by  the  new  route  they  would  be  reduced  to  201J  and  348  miles.  From 
Antwerp,  the  distance  to  Mezieres  is  210  miles;  to  Nancy,  368  miles. 

Another  eventuality  will  some  time  further  affect  the  trade  of  Ant- 
werp.   Marseilles  is  loudly  demanding  communication  with  the  Rhone 
by  a  large  canal;  the  construction,  indeed,  of  a  new  basin  to  the  north 
of  Marseilles  is  generally  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  this  project. 
This  basin  cost  $3,475,000;  the  canal,  in  length  not  more  than  34  miles, 
is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.    This  large  cost  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  tunnel  4^  miles  long;  in  order  to  facilitate  traffic  as  much  as  x)ossi- 
ble,  there  are  to  be  two  summit-level  lakes,  separated  by  locks.    If  the 
canalized  Saone  and  the  Bhone-Bhine  Canal  can  be  transformed  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  richest  navigable  artery  of 
the  world  will  have  been  constructed  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.   The  junction  between  the  Saone  and  the  Marne  and  Seine 
could,  without  doubt,  be  completed  and  the  Bhine- Marne  Canal  might 
be  transformed,  thus  affording  conditions  incomparably  better  than 
those  of  to-day  for  communication  between  Havre,  Eouen,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Ehine.    The  port  of  Marseilles  would  then  be  able  to  control 
the  greater  part  of  the  immense  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  East 
Indies,  western  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East  with  the  most 
active  industrial  portions  of  central  and  western  Europe.    The  com- 
pletion of  such  a  waterway  would  be  a  great  economic  conquest  for 
France. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  of  existing  competition  between  Antwerp 
and  northern  French  ports,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  advantages 
offered  to  seagoing  vessels  by  the  former  counterbalance  the  superior 
interior  connections  of  the  latter.    Let  us  see. 

First,  we  must  remember  that,  since  1880,  France  has  spent  more 
than  $155,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  its  ports.  The  price  of 
freight  is  also  to  be  considered.  A  natural  conclusion  to  draw  between 
two  competing  ports  is,  where  the  freight  is  the  lower  the  movement 
of  ^oods  will  be  the  larger. 
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Consnlt  the  following  table  of  statistics  for  1893 


Port. 


Antwerp 

Dunkirk 

Bouen  and  Havre 
Marseilles 


Vessels. 


Niunber. 


8,838 

6,078 

19,294 

18.863 


Tonnag^. 


9,476,062 

3,180.811 

8,397.408 

10,610.719 


Merehan- 
diae. 


Tons. 
4.975.519 
2.GM.95K 
5,445.368 
5.251.648 


COMPETITION  OP  DUTCH  POETS  AND  WATERWAYS, 

Examine  similar  statistics  for  18!)0  to  1893  of  the  ports  of  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam: 


Year  and  Port. 


Porf  of  AfUtDtrp, 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1888 

Port  qf  Rotterdam 

1890 

1891 '. 

1892 

1893 


VesHsls. 

1 

Number 
arriving. 

Tonna£e. 

I 

4.532 
4,573 
4,404 
4,481 

4,517,698 
4,760,417 
4,457,843 
4.620.790 

4,535 
4,467 
4,422 
4,481 

2,918.425 
3,008.778 
3.153.099 
3.614,654 

Cargo- 


Tons. 

3,437.553 
3,752.816 
3.227,431 
8,493,825 


4.227.150 
4.393.596 
4,278.849 
4,936,896 


.  The  figures  show  that  the  amoant  of  merchandise  entered  at  Eotter> 
dam  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  importations  at  Antwerp. 

During  the  period  1890  to  1893  the  increase  at  Antwerp  was  only 
56,272  tons,  or  1.41  per  cent,  while  at  Botterdam  it  was  709,746  tons,  or 
14.4  per  cent.  To-day's  figures  are  not  reassuring,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Antwerp  then  held  first  place; 
some  of  its  present  competitors  could  scarcely  be  considered. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  tonnage  entering  the  various  ports 
in  1880,  clearly  indicate  this  fact: 


Tons. 

Antwerp 3,063,825 

Marseilles 2,769,047 

Hamburg 2,766,806 

Havre 2,267,806 


Tons. 

Rotterdam 1,681,650 

Bremen 1,169,466 

Dunkirk 8^,948 


CAUSES  OF  THE  DETELOPMENT  OF  ROTTERDAM. 

Botterdam  is  today  certainly  the  most  formidable  competitor  of 
Antwerp.  How  is  it  that  the  amount  of  merchandise  passing  through 
Rotterdam  has  tripled  in  fifteen  years?  Neither  the  superiority  of  the 
port  and  its  appliances  nor  its  moderate  charges  suffice  to  account  for 
this  growth.  The  difference  in  rates  is  only  a  few  fractious  of  a  cent, 
which,  though  something,  is  very  little  compared  with  the  difference  in 
interior  freight  rates.    To  understand  the  situation  we  should  know 
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that  the  development  of  traffic  at  Botterdam  is  directly  connected 
with  the  industrial  growth  of  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia  and  the 
expansion  of  their  commercial  relations  with  countries  beyond  the  seas. 
Among  the  imports  we  find  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  minerals  and 
among  the  exports  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Still,  Holland 
neither  consumes  minerals  nor  produces  coal.  But  the  Dutch  have 
admirably  understood  how  to  attract  German  transit  trade.  They 
have  constructed  at  Rotterdam  the  most  x>owerful  apparatus  existing 
in  any  continental  port  for  the  mechanical  handling  and  loading  of  coal. 
The  cars  loaded  with  coal  are  successively  drawn  upon  the  platform  of 
an  Armstrong  hydraulic  elevator,  which  lifts  them  30  feet  above  the 
ground.  At  this  height,  the  wagon  is  inclined  so  that  the  coal  immedi- 
ately slides  upon  an  inclined  plane  into  the  hold  of  the  vesseL  In 
this  manner,  within  one  hour,  20  car  loads,  or  200  tons,  of  coal  can 
be  discharged.  The  charge  is  4  cents  per  ton,  including  everything, 
from  the  time  the  car  leaves  the  railway  track  until  it  is  returned.  Dur  - 
ing  1893, 113,900  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were  handled.  A  new  elevator 
to  lift  cars  of  25  tons  to  the  height  of  40  feet  is  being  constructed. 

INFLUENCE  OF  RHINE  NAVIGATION. 

• 

But  it  is  the  Rhine  which  has  become  the  principal  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  Rotterdam.  To  see  how  closely  its  maritime  traffic  is 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  this  river,  let  us  examine  the  move- 
ment to  and  from  Rhine  x)orts.  In  a  previous  table  we  have  already 
noticed  that  4,422  ships  of  3,153,099  tons  entered  the  port  of  Rotter- 
dam in  1892  and  4,481  vessels  of  3,614,654  tons  in  1893.  The  amount 
of  merchandise  imported  was  4,278,849  tons  and  4,936,896  tons,  respec- 
tively, an  increase  of  658,047  tons.  During  these  two  years  the  traffic 
between  Rhine  ports  and  Rotterdam  increased  from  2,661,495  tons  to 
3,290,048  tons  of  merchandise,  an  increase  of  628,553  tons. 

Similar  statistics  for  the  port  of  Antwerp  do  not  exist,  but  statements 
of  the  German  custom-house  at  Emmerich  indicate  for  1892  a  passage 
of  1,447,016  tons  of  merchandise  between  Germany  and  Belgium,  and 
for  1893, 1,310,033  tons.  They  likewise  show  that  in  1892, 4,863,853  tons 
of  merchandise  passed  through  Emmerich  between  Germany  and  Hol- 
land. The  amount  for  1893  was  5,423,418  tons.  There  was,  therefore, 
au  increase  in  the  traffic  between  Germany  and  Holland  of  557,565 
tons  of  merchandise,  while  between  Germany  and  Belgium  there  was 
a  decrease  of  136,983  tons. 

How  can  we  explain  the  unfavorable  situation  of  Belgium?  First, 
by  the  extremely  low  rates  of  freight  existing  between  Rotterdam  and 
tbe  Rhine  ports.  Frequently  the  carriage  of  a  ton  of  mineral  does  not 
cost  more  than  $0.00155  per  mile.  The  expense  from  Antwerp  to 
Kuhrort  is  at  least  twice  as  much  per  mile.  The  following  table  shows 
tbe  average  cost  of  the  transportation  of  cereals  between  Antwerp, 
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Botterdam,  and  Amsterdam  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  principal  markets 
ot  the  Bhine  on  the  other: 


From — 


Antwerp . . . 
Kotterdam  . 
Amsterdam 


To- 


Rnhrort-Daiabnrg. 


Dls- 


Rate 


tance.  i  per  ton. 


MUeM. 
203 

134 
167 


Rate 

per ton 

per 

mile. 


90.76 
.81 
.48 


OentM. 

0.374 

.231 

.287 


Cologne-Beats. 


Bis- 
tanoe. 


MUet. 
250 
101 
223 


Rate 
Rate  !  per  ton 


per  ton- 


per 
mile. 


90.80 
.41 
.63 


CfmUa, 

0.344 

.214 

.282 


KannheLn. 


Die- 
tanoe. 


I    Rate 
ipertoB 
ton.!     i>6r 
mile- 


MUet. 

421 
852 
385 


I  CenU. 

$1.21  0.287 

.77  .218 

1.16  .3wl 


Besides  the  extremely  low  rates  of  freight,  the  Batch  x)ort8  have  a 
very  important  advantage  in  the  saperiority  and  regularity  of  their 
steam  service.  While  at  Antwerp  there  is  only  a  single  line— foreign, 
indeed — running  to  Frankfort  and  Mannheim,  consisting  of  boats  drawn 
by  tugs,  there  are  at  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam  several  rapid  serv- 
ices with  large  vessels  carrying  600  to  800  tons  of  goods.  These  boats 
require  only  three  to  four  days  to  cover  the  353  miles  between  Mann- 
heim and  Botterdam,  a  time  which  is  scarcely  lessened  by  the  railways. 
Not  only  do  these  conditions  compete  with  the  Belgian  waterways,  but 
even  the  railroads  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects.  It  is  not  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  Bhine  region 
will  continue  to  pay  a  rate  of  $3  to  $5  per  ton  by  rail  to  Antwerp  when 
they  can  ship  by  regular  service  to  Botterdam  at  $1.40  to  81.60  or  less 
per  ton.  For  is  this  competition  limited  to  the  few  cities  and  ports 
situated  immediately  on  the  Bhine.  Far  different.  The  influence  of  the 
ports  of  Buhrort  and  Duisburg  extends  over  Westphalia;  that  of 
Dusseldorf  and  Cologne  over  Bhenish  Prussia;  that  of  Frankfort  and 
Mannheim  over  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Switzerland. 

The  improvements  to  be  made  upon  the  Bhine- Dortmund  Canal,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  upper  Bhine  to  Strasburg  will  certainly  increase 
the  influence  of  Botterdam  in  Westphalia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Switz- 
erland. Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  price  of  freights.  The  rate  for 
cereals  from  Botterdam  to  Metz  will  not  exceed  $1.15  per  ton,  and  to 
Nancy  $1.35.  At  present,  by  the  Belgian  canals,  the  rate  from  Ant- 
werp to  Nancy  is  $2.12.  For  Strasburg  the  situation  will  be  the  same. 
And  what  of  the  railways  f  How  can  they  compete  with  such  rates 
when  they  ask  from  Antwerp  to  Strasburg  $4.26  per  ton  for  cereals! 
For  other  goods  the  difference  is  proportional.  Freight  by  rail  between 
Antwerp  and  Strasburg  is  $5.99  per  ton,  while  by  Botterdam  and  the 
Bhine  it  is  only  $1.93. 

In  this  connection,  as  a  conclusion  to  our  description  of  Bhine  traffic, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  amount  of  commeroe  at  some  of  its 
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ports.  At  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  for  instance,  the  tonnage  increased 
irom  155,956  tons  in  1886  to  597,315  tons  in  1890.  The  traffic  at  other 
ports  of  the  Rhine  in  1891  was : 


Tons. 

Ruhrort  3,535,607 

Mannheim 2,802,703 

Duisburg 2,744,622 


Tons. 


Ladwigshafen 819,970 

Cologne  and  Deutz 570,983 

Mayence 252,506 


CONCLUSION. 

From  this  review  of  the  existing  conditions  of  inland  navigation  in 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  we  have  learned  how  thor- 
oughly the  system  of  interior  waterways  is  organized,  especially  in 
Holland  and  the  Bhine  district.  Belgium,  although  naturally  in  a 
superb  situation  for  controlling  the  transit  traffic  between  the  countries 
southeast  of  her  and  those  beyond  the  seas,  fiods  her  position  seriously 
menaced.  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam  on  the  one  hand,  Dunkirk, 
Calais,  and  Havre  on  the  other,  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  displace 
the  commerce  of  Antwerp.  Failure  to  maintain  Belgian  waterways 
up  to  the  modern  standard  is  largely  responsible  for  this  condition.  It 
is  not  the  intention  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  proposed  remedies; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  subject  of  improved  interior  waterways  is  now 
being  agitated.  Measures  will  doubtless  soon  be  taken  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  Belgium.  But,  aside  from  the  question  of  improve- 
ment, there  is  one  element  lacking  to  the  prosperity  of  inland  naviga- 
tion; that  is,  want  of  freedom  in  the  movements  of  commerce.  The 
canal  tollgate  still  exists  in  Belgium.  It  is  a  relic  of  history.  France 
abolished  it  many  years  ago.  It  exists  only  in  this  country,  and  here 
its  results  are  disastrously  evident.  When  the  tollgate  and  its  keeper 
disappear,  then  Belgium  can  hope  to  compete  with  her  neighbors  as 
carrier  of  the  commodities  of  other  nations. 

In  this  r^sum^,  made  as  brief  as  possible  but  unfortunately  still  too 
long,  the  effort  has  chiefly  been  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  chief  industrial  nations  of  the  Continent  to  secure 
economical,  safe,  regular,  and  speedy  transx)ortation  of  their  products 
to  market,  and  to  bring  to  themselves  in  like  manner  their  necessary 
supplies  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  and  are  still  being  spent  by  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland  for  this  purpose.  No  sacrifice  seems  too  great  for  them,  and 
indeed  the  seaports,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  the  only  recipients  of  this 
bounty.  They  understand  that  the  heart  can  not  be  in  good  order 
without  healthy  veins  and  arteries.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam, 
Botterdam,  Antwerp,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Havre  are  centers  whence 
the  great  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  radiate;  but  every  one  of 
these  ports  dex>ends,  in  turn,  upon  the  thorough  and  complete  organi- 
zation of  its  tributary  system  of  railways,  rivers,  and  canals.  Just  as 
these  adjuncts  are  in  more  or  less  activity,  so  is  the  influence  of  the 
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port  greater  or  less;  just  as  they  are  more  or  less  far-reaching,  so  is  Its 
trade  large  or  small.  The  same  conditions  are  apparent  in  oar  own 
country,  but  results  are  generally  facilitated  by  the  good  humor 
of  nature,  which  has  almost  always,  by  the  evident  advantages  of 
situation,  pointed  out  to  us  our  commercial  centers.  We  have  sel- 
dom developed  a  great  port  or  a  great  river  and  canal  system  against 
the  apparent  disposition  of  nature,  or  at  least  without  its  generoos 
^  aid.  In  this  respect,  we  may,  perhaps,  still  have  something  to  learn; 
at  least  a  study  of  Europt^an  examples  will  enable  us  to  more  con- 
fidently oppose  the  difficulties  which  may  beset  us  in  any  such  under- 
taking. 

Henby  G.  Mobbis, 

OonsuL 
Ghent,  July  25^  1895. 


Appendix  F. 

BRAZIL.* 

I  have  been  earnestly  striving  for  many  months  to  obtain  reliable 
comprehensive  data  from  which  to  make  satisfactory  report  on  the 
highways  of  commerce  of  Brazil,  and  I  regret  to  say  now  that  many 
important  facts  are  unobtainable. 

This  country  is  very  backward  in  the  matter  of  publishing  promptly 
statistical  information  as  to  commercial  affairs.  I*  have,  however, 
appended  the  tables  compiled  by  Grockatt  de  Sa,  0.  E.,  inspector- gen- 
eral of  railways  in  Brazil.  These  tables  cover  the  latest  statistical 
information  obtainable  on  the  railway  systems  of  this  country. 

The  lengths  of  lines  and  gauges  are  stated  in  kilometers  and  meters, 
respectively,  and  decimals  of  the  same. 

Estimate  milreis  at  22  cents  each,  this  table  being  in  paper  currency. 

All  railway  lines  are  single  track.  Physical  conditions  are  generally 
poor  as  compared  with  the  roads  of  the  United  States.  Classification 
of  freight  and  rates  are  regulated  by  the  executive  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  frequent  changes  in  them  are  made.  All  roads  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  operated  by  the  Government,  and  gen- 
erally at  a  loss.  The  number  of  men  employed  to  operate  a  train  is 
threefold  more  than  in  the  United  States;  and  while  the  cost  per  mile 
for  passenger  fare  is  probably  40  per  cent  less  than  the  average  in  the 
United  States,  the  accommodations  are  very  uncomfortable  and  the  cars 
generally  crowded  on  the  main  thoroughfares.  There  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  sleeping  cars.  Freight  rates  are  extremely 
high  and  the  service  very  tardy  and  unreliable.  For  certain  branch 
lines  freight  is  only  received  by  the  main  lines  in  this  city  on  certain 
days  of  each  month,  notice  of  which  is  given,  and  as  a  result  the  drays 
carrying  freight  to  the  depots  here  on  those  days  block  the  neighbor- 
bood  all  the  day,  and  often  only  succeed  in  delivering  one  load  of  freight 
each  during  a  day.  Instances  are  not  rare  when  it  has  required  from 
four  to  six  months  to  have  a  shipment  of  goods  delivered  by  the  rail- 
road a  distance  of  300  miles.  Each  business  firm  in  this  city  is  forced 
to  keep  a  freight  dispatcher  specially  employed  at  the  freight  depot 
here  to  see  that  goods  are  promptly  and  properly  forwarded.  In  man^r 
instances  this  adds  an  item  of  expense  to  a  business  firm  of  from  $40 
to  $50  (gold)  per  month.  There  is  certainly  great  need  of  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  operation  of  Brazilian  railways. 

^  Beoeiyed  too  late  for  insertiou  at  its  proper  place. 
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The  lines  of  railway  rimniug  from  this  city  to  Petropolis  (25  miles) 
and  beyond  and  to  the  top  of  the  Corcovado  Mountain,  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  this  city,  are  operated  up  and  down  the  mountains  by 
steam  engines  fitted  with  cogwheels  underneath  their  centers.  The 
cogs  of  the  wheel  catch  in  the  cogs  of  the  rail  in  center  of  track.  The 
speed  is  about  6  miles  per  hour  up  and  8  miles  down.  The  elevation  is 
about  2,500  feet  in  the  distance  of  6  miles.  The  service  has  proved  quite 
satisfactory  during  past  six  years.  The  engines  are  of  Swiss  manufac- 
ture, and  they  are  operated  by  native  engineers. 

1  also  append  a  schedule  of  passenger  steamship  lines  operating 
between  this  and  foreign  ports.  There  are  three  regular  lines  of  Bra- 
zilian steamers  plying  between  domestic  ports. 

Wm.  T.  Townes, 

Comul'  OeneraL 

Kio  DE  Janeiro,  August  22y  1895. 

Railway  system  of  the  States  (BraHl). 


Termini. 

Length  of  lines. 

Title. 

States  traversed. 

Gange. 

In  con* 
T„       stmction 

♦riffle        ftx)m 
traffic.  np_^od 

t    plans. 

Total. 

Sftiito  AmAro 

Santa  Anna  and  Bom 

Jardim. 
Victoria  and  Cachoelro 

do  Itapemirim. 

Bahia 

MeUr. 
1 

1 

Kilomt, 
86.200 

Kilomt. 

KHinng. 
S&SOO 

South  of  Espirito 
Santo. 

Espirito  Santo.. 

•••••--" 

161.000 

161.000 

1 

1 

36.200 

16LO0O 

197.300 
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The  railwi^f  9y9tcm  of 


Title. 


Batiirit6 

MamaDEuape  Branch 

Cu  stoni'uouse 

Sobral 

Sobral  (extension) 

Central  of  Pemambuco 

South  of  Pernambaco 

Branch  of  Glycerio  to  TJnifto 

Branch  of  TimbaUba  to  Pilar 

Branch  of  Qaarabira  to  Nova  Cmz 

Branch  of  Mulnn^  to  Campina  Grande 

Branch  of  Aneelin  to  Agnaa  Bellas 

Alagoinhas  to  villa  Nova  da  Rainha. . . 
Alagoinhas  (extension) 


Branch  to  Jacti 

Branch  to  Feira  de  Santa  Anna 

Paolo  Affonao 

Bio  do  Onro 

Branch  to  Iffuassti 

Branch  to  Kio  do  Onro  and  Santo  An- 
tnuio. 

Branch  to  Bio  Sao  Pedro 

Branch  to  Penha 

Central  of  Brazil 

Branch  to  GambAa 


Branch  to  Campinho 

Branch  to  Santa  Crnz 

Branch  to  Macacos 

Branch  to  Porto  Novo  da  Cunha. 

Extension 

Branch  to  Sao  Paulo 


Branch  to  Sao  Paolo  'narrow-gaoge  sec- 
tion). 

Branch  toOoro  Preto 

Porto  Alegre  to  TJrogoayana 

Branch  to  Cacequi  toBag^ 

Branch  to  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento. 


Termini. 


Fortaleia  and  Onto 

MaraoanahA  and  Mamangoape 

City  terminoa  and  custom-hoose 

Camocimand  Sobral 

Sobral  and  Cracheds 

Kecifeand  Peeqoeira 

Una  and  Gnaranhons 

Glycerio  and  Unifto 

Timbatiba  and  Pilar 

Goarabira  and  Nova  Cnui 

MolangA  and  Campina  Grande 

Angelin  and  Agoas  Bellas 

Alagoinhas  and  Villa  Nova  da  xUinha 

Villa  Nova  da  Rainha  and  JoaiSfeiro,  on  the  River 
Sao  Francisco. 

Alagoinhas  and  JacA  (branch  of  Santo  Amaio) 

42  kuometerH  from  main  line  to  Feira  de  Santa  Anna . 
Piranhas  harbor,  on  River  Sao  Franoisco  and  Jatob4. 

Ponta  do  Cn^tL  and  Repreaas  do  Rio  do  Ooro 

Cava  and  TingnA 

Rio  do  Ooro  and  Santo  Antonio 


Murmoriaand  Faxenda  Grande 

Capital  Federal  and  Lafayette 

1  kilometer  in  the  main  line  and  station  on  the  qnay 

of  Gamboa. 
Cascadura  (15  kilometers  in  main  line)and  Campinho 

Sapopemba  (21.975  kilometers)  and  Santa  Cros 

Bel«n  (62  kilometers  in  main  line)  and  Macaoos . . . . 

Entre  Rioe  and  Porto  Novo  do  Conha 

Lafayette  and  Pirapora 

Barra  do  Pirahy  (108  kilometers  in  the  main  line) 

and  Cachoeira. 
Cachoeiraand  Sao  Paolo 


Lafayette  and  Ooro  Preto 

River  Taquary  and  Urogoayana 

Cacequi  and  BaK6 

Mainline  near  Biag6  and  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento, 
Saycan  and  Santa  Anna. 


1.110 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOD 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LtO 
LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 

LOO 

.80 

LOO 

LOD 

LOO 
LOO 
L6Q 
L60 
L(M) 
LOO 

LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
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the  Union  (Brazil). 


Length  of  lines. 

Beetilts  of  traffic  daring  theilnanoial  year  1892. 

In  tra£Bc. 

In  oon- 
sCniction 

from 
approved 

pUna. 

Sur- 
veyed. 

ProiMMed. 

Total. 

BeceiptB. 

Expenses. 

Net 
profits. 

Deficit. 

KUoms. 

187.589 
7.141 
2.900 

128.920 

KtUmu. 
202.011 

KUoms. 
271.180 

KUoms. 

KUoms. 

660.780 

7.141 

2.900 

128.920 

197.640 

170.011 

146.420 

47. 315 

43.000 

53.157 

59.736 

190.000 

321.993 

131.060 

41.000 
04.000 
116.000 
53.211 
12. 141 
.614 

11.441 

6.436 

462.290 

1.123 

1.524 

34.090 

4.929 

63.764 

547.822 

157. 198 

231.000 

42.451 

MUreU. 
\      548,652 

82,460 

400.167 

■ 

872,168 

* 

•       283,808 
93,886 

.       239,304 
19,860,190 

MUreis. 
655,575 

148,614 
532,817 

504,017 

774,285 
138,094 

346,963 

17, 123, 625 
1, 327, 828 

MUreis. 

MUreis. 

106,928 

87.640 
81.  Oil 

110.000 

66,154 

89.000 
146. 420 

132,660 

47. 315 
10.000 

33.000 
53.157 
59.736 
36.500 

221,849 

153.500 

321.903 

"isLow 

41.000 

490,427 

64.000 

116. 000 

68.211 

12.141 

.614 

11.441 

6.436 

462.290 

1.123 

1.524 

34.090 

4.929 

63.764 

147.822 

157. 198 

231.000 

42.451 
377.000 

44,208 

• 

107,669 

2, 745, 665 
36,789 

100.000 

210. 000 

264.784 
205.863 

631.784    ) 

205.863    >   1,364,617 

330.000    ) 

330.000 

2,606.997 

1,250.684 

727.582 

593.500 

5,178.763  1 

23,254,242 

21,641,672 

2, 782, 454 

1,160,880 
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Private  raiiwray 


Title. 


Taquary  to  Estrella 

Capital  Federal  to  Giiaratiba 

Sao  Matheus  to  Feoanha 

Recife  to  Pacifico 

Jaguarfto 

Hetropolitana 

Rio  Doce 

Rio  Doce  (extension) 

Uberaba  to  Coxini 

Diamantina 

Branch  of  Serro 

Extension  to  Santa  Anno  dos 

Ferros. 
Extension  fromFerros  to  Itabira. 
Cariahaaha 


Termini. 


Tagoaryand  Eetrella 

CapitalFederal  and  Guaratiba 

Mouth  of  Sao  Matheus  and  Pe^anha. 

KetMfe  and  Valparaiso 

Jaguarao  and  Serro  Chato 


Gauge. 


Jequitinhonha  (main  line) 

Jequitinhonha  (branch  of  Gua- 

rutuba). 
Bomflm 


Turvo 

Campinas  to  Funil 

Caravellas  to  Aymor^s 

A  vmor6s  to  Theop.  Ottoni 

Tneoph.  Ottoni  to  Pe9anha 

Victoria  to  Pe^anha 

AraciUtl  to  Sinifto  Dias 

Branch  of  Capella 

Santos  to  Sao  Vicente 

Santo  Amaro 

VillaMarianna  to  Villa  Mayrink 
Branch  of  Gazometro 


Bananalense. 
Of  Bananal. . 
Bragantina. . 
Catnguazes.. 


AlagAaa  to  Paulo  Affonao. 


Branch  of  Palmeira  dos  Indios. . 
Branch  of  Baixo  Sao  Francisco. . 

Tijuca 

Bragan^a 

Pe9aulia  to  Arax4 

Itapemirim 

Do  Quilombo 

Crnseiro  to  Santa  Crns 

Sao  Jeronymo  (main  line) 

Sao  Jeronymo  (extension) 

Sao  Jeronymo  (branch) . . 

Tamandare  to  Barra 

Do 

Do 

Marianna 

Cantagallo 

Do 

Branch  of  Smuidonro 

Branch  of  Snmldouro  (extension) 
Branch  of  Kio  Bouito  (or  Macah6) 

Branch  of  Sao  Fidelis 

Carangola 


Branch  of  Patrooinio. 


Branch  of  Itabapoana. 


Santo  Ednardo 

GrioParA 

Norte 

Main  lino  (Leopoldina) . 

Do 

Branch  of  Pirai 
Branch  of  Mariah6 . 
Snbbranch  of  Sao  Paolo , 


Joao  Gomes  (Palmyra)  and  Piranga. . . 
Piranga  and  E.  F.  Victoria  to  Pe^anha. 

Uberaba  and  Coxim 

Porto  da  Manga  and  Diamantina 

Bandeirinha  and  Serro 

Serro  and  Sante  Anna  dos  Ferroe 

Santa  Anna  dos  Ferros  and  Itabira. . . 

Month  of  Rio  Verde  and  division  of 
Goya2. 

Montes  Claros  and  Salto  Grande 

Heights  of  Gorut  and  month  of  Rio 
Verde  in  the  Sao  Francisco. 

Arraial  Bomf.  and  Ponte  do  Pinho 
E  F  R.  D 

Cidade  do  Tnrvo  and  £.  F.  06ste. 

Caiupinas and  Funil 

Caravellas  and  Aymor6s 

Avmor^s  and  Theop.  Ottoni 

Tneoph.  Ottoni  and  Pe9anha 

Victoria  and  Pe^anha 

Aracivjti  and  Simfto  Dias 

6  kilometers  and  Capella 

Santos  and  Sao  Vicente 

Sao  Paulo  and  Santo  Amaro 

Villa  Marianna  and  Villa  Mavrink. . . 

Villa  Marianna  and  aterradooo  Gazo- 
metro. 

Barra  Mansa  and  Bananal 

Saodadeand  Bananal 

Campo  Limpo  and  Bragan<;a 

Catagnazes  and  Santo  Antonio  do 
Muriah^. 

Cidade  Alagdas  and  £.  F.Paulo  Af- 
fonso. 

Sapucaia  and  Palmeira  dos  Indios 


Belem  and  Bragan^a 

Pe^anha  and  AraxA 

Cachoeirodo  Itapemirim  and  Aiegre. 
Porto  das  Flores  and  Madre  de  Deus. . 

Cruzeiro  and  Santa  Cruz 

Xarqueadas  and  Sao  Jeronymo 

Sao  J  eronvmo  and  Passodo  Mendon^a 

Serraria  E.  F.  Bag6  e  Uruguay 

Tamandar6  and  ^ttlement  Soocorro. . 

Barra  Velha  and  Palmares 

Palmares  and  Sao  Bento 

Marrianna  and  Barra  do  Caet6 

Nictheroy  and  Cachoeira 

Cachoeiraand  Macuoo 

Mello  Barreto  and  Sumidouro 

Snmidonro  and  Conselheiro  Paulino. . . 

Porto  das  Caixas  and  Maoah6 

Campos  and  Lucca 

Campos  and  Santo  Antonio  de  Caran- 


goia. 
Junction  with  Carangola  and  P090 

Fundo. 
Station  of  MumndA  and  Santo  Ed- 

uardo. 

Santo  Eduardo  and  Cachoeiro 

ManA  and  Sao  J086  do  Rio  Preto 

Sao  Francisco  Xavier  and  jnnction. . 

Porto  Novo  and  Recreio 

Reoreio  and  Saude 

Volta  Grande  and  Pira 

Recreio  and  Santa  Lnzia 

Junction  (R.  Muriah6)  and  Sao  Paolo. 


Meters. 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

1.0 


length  of  line«. 


In  traffic. 


Kilomg. 


In  con- 

atrae- 

tion. 


.00 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.60 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


142.400 
91.000 


9.000 

19.000 

2.000 

8.000 

28.000 
11.000 
52.000 


59.000 
"70.066 


15.440 


73.440 
104.986 

a4.484 

58.288 
146.489 

53.324 
168.432 

33.261 

3.263 

1.659 
92.038 
45.340 
66.835 

302.082 
31.033 

149.347 
17.733 


3L133  I 
174.320  ! 


41.000 

ui'soo 


84.100 

i 

86lI57  I 


2.000 


.1 


4&190 

121.615 

74.492 


11.000 


189.000 


7.000 


88.341 


94.724 
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companies  of  Brazil. 


Length  < 

it  lines. 

Under  Goyemment  supervision. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  States. 

1 
Surveyed. 

Proposed. 

Extent 
with 

guaran- 
tee. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

Guaranteed 
capitaL 

Rate. 

Extent 
with 

guaran- 
tee. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

Guaranteed 
capitid. 

Rate. 

Kilvms. 

KilOTM. 

70.000 

55.000 

200.000 

KiUnm. 

Kilonu. 

MUreU. 

P.et. 

KHoma. 
70.000 

Kilonu. 

MUrei*. 
1,600.000 

P.ct. 
7 

9.800 

64.800 

1                 1 

200.000 

......  ..........^ 

100.000 

*.*'/j 

100.000 

3.135 



174.320  1 

5,229v600 

6 

340.000 

840.000 

95.510 
108.760 

87.076 
101.900 

81.000 

904.490 

1,000.000 

30,000,000 

6  I 

108.760 

87.076 

191.900 

3,000,000 

7 

3,638,000 

6 

81.000 
480.000 

620.000 
400.000 

480.000 

620.000 
400.000 

38.000 

80.000 

1 

1 

88.000 
80.000 

950,000 
2,000,000 

6 

6 



41.000 
142.400 

1 

233.800 
242.600 
212. 618 

7,000,000 
4,420,000 
4,252,860 

7 

242.600 
422.518 
108.060 

6 

506.618 

108.060 

86.157 

15,198,540 
5,826,510 

6 
6 

6 

1 

9.000 

19.000 

4.000 

6.000 

29.000 
11.000 

' 

1 

1 

52.000 
48.180 

2,320,000 
500,000 

7 

. 

6 

121. 615 

74.492 
401.000 

17,918,210 

6 

268.000 

4.000 

150.000 

850.000 

133.000 

...... 

15.000 

200.000 

5,852,000 

7 

850.000 

25.500,000 

...... 

6 

70.000 
204.000 

1,200,000 
2,500,000 

7 

204.000 
183.000 

6 

37.000 

220.000 

15.440 

180.000 

5,670,000 

6 

375.000 
90.500 
32.900 

375.000 

97.500 
32.900 

8,912,000 

6 

150.000 
430.000 

150.000 

430.000 

10, 000, 000 

6 

73.440 
104.986 

1 

1                     ' 

84.484 

58.288 
146.499 

53.824 

168.432 
33.261 
22.263 
91.000 

6,000,000 

7 

2,730,000 

6 

92.038 
120.340 

66.835 
302. 082 

75.000 

66.835 

136  968 

31. 032 

106. 078 

1 

271.187 

7,000,000 

7 

236.460 

336.242 

114. 298 
17.733 

8,400,000 

7 

1 
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PtiwUe  raiUoay  eampama 


Title. 


Subbranch  of  Paraolcena 

Subbrancb  of  LeopoIdiiiA , 

Subbranch  of  Serraria 

Subbranch  of  Juiz  de  F6ra 

Subbranch  of  Rio  lif  ovo 

Junction  Line 

Branch  of  Pomba 

Barfto  de  Araroama 

Bar&o  deAraruama  (extension) 

Imbetiba  to  Campos 

Campos  to  Sao  Sebastifto 

Santo  Antonio  de  Padua 

Branch  of  Cantagallo 

Madeira  to  Goapore 

MarlcA 

Hnzambinho  (trunk) 


Branch  ot  Sao  Sebastifto  do  Pa- 

raizo. 
Branch  of  Sao  Sebastifto  do  Pa- 

raise  (extension). 

Subbranch  of  Araxft 

Branch  of  La vras 

Branch  of  Campanha  to  P090S. . . 

Branch  of  Passes 

Tres  CoracSes  to  Riyer  Station 

of  Rio  verde. 
Branch  of  Campanha 


Taubat6  to  trbatnba 

Sitio  to  Sao  Jofio  d*El  Rey 

Sao  Jofto  d'EI  Rey  to  Oliveira. . . . 
Oli  veira  to  the  mouth  of  the  Par* 
aopeba. 

Branch  of  Lavras 

Branch  of  Itapecerica 

Branch  of  Pitangny 

Barra  Mansa  to  Catalfto 

Paraopeba 

Brancn  of  Congonhas 

Rio  d  as  Flores 

SulPaulista 

Maff6  to  Tberesopolis 

XJnifto  Valenciana 

Sao  Francisco  to  Blumenan 

Blumenau  to  Estrelto 

Blumenan  to  Lases 

Lages  to  Lag6a  v  ermelha 

Lagda  Vermeiha  to  Porto  Alegre 

Lages  to  Chopim 

Lag6a  Yermema  to  Passo  Fnndo . 

Corcovado 

Caxias  to  Sao  Job6  das  CiO<UE®ii'<M 

Caxiaa  to  Aragnaya 

Pequiry 


Central  deMaoahA 

Lonveira  to  Itatiba 

2.  F.  Mar  de  Hespanha  or  to 

Aventureiro. 

Elevated  railway 

Mogyana  (tmnlc) 

Ribeirfto  Preto  to  Jaguftra 

J&guATA  to  Catalfto 

Branch  of  Amparo 

Branch  of  Silveiras 

Branch  of  Penha 

Branch   of  Espirito   Santo  do 

Pinhal. 

Branch  of  Caldas 

Branch  of  Rio  Pardo  or  Mococa. 

Branch  of  Jatahy 

Branch  of  Areia  Branca 

Resaca  to  Santos 

Ouro  Preto  to  Peganha^ 

Bambuhy  to  Patos 


Termini. 


ItapimssH  and  Paraolcena 

Yista  Alegre  and  Leopoldina 

Serraria  and  Guarany 

Juis  de  F6ra  and  Piftu 

Rio  Novo  and  Fnrtado  de  Campos 

G  uarany  and  Junction 

Guarany  and  Pomba 

Quissamft  and  Triumpho 

Triumpho  and  Yisconde  de  Imb6 

Imbetiba  and  Campos 

Campos  and  Sao  Seoastifto 

Lucca  and  Miraoema 

Cordeiros  and  Portella 

HumaytA  to  Guapor6  and  Mamor6 

Nictheroy  and  Maricft 

Pedra  Branca  and  RItct  Station  of 

Rio  Yerde. 
Station  of  On^  and  Sao  Sebastifto 

Sao  Sebastifto  do  Paraiso  and  Jaguftra . 


Forqniiha  and  Arazft 

Yarginhaand  Lavras 

Campanha  and  P090S  de  Caldas 

155  kilometers  (of  trunk)  and  Passes. 
Tres  Cora96es  and  River  Station 


106  kilometers  (E.  Minas  e  Rio)  and 
cidade  Campanha. 

Taubatd  and  Ubatuba 

Sitio  and  Sao  Jofto  d'EI  Rey 

Sao  Jofto  d'El-Rey  and  OliTeira 

Cidade  de  Oliveira  and  mouth  of  Par- 
aopeba. 

Aureliano  Mourfto  and  Lavras 

(jronfalues  Ferreira  and  Itapecerica. . . 


Barra  Mansa  and  Catalfto 

Carandahy  and  mouth  of  Paraopeba. 


Commercio  and  Santa  Rosa 

ltd  and  Iguape 

Piedade  and  Theresopolis 

Deeengano  and  Rio  I*reto 

Sac  Francisco  and  Blumenau 

Blumenau  and  Estreito 

Blumenau  and  Lages 

Lages  and  Lagda  vermeiha 

LagAa  Yenneina  and  Porto  Alegre — 

Lages  and  mouth  of  Chopim , 

Lag6a  Yermelha  and  Passo  Fundo 

Larangeiras  and  Peek  of  CJorcovado. . 
Caxias  and  Sao  Job6  das  Ci^aseiras. . . 

Caxias  and  River  Araguaya 

Lafayette  and    settlement  Pequiry 

(mnn.  Quelnz). 

Maoah6  and  Glyceric 

Louveira  and  Itatiba 

Stat.  Sao  Pedro  and   branch  of  Sao 

Antonio  Aventureiro. 


Campinas  and  Ribeirfto  Preto 

Ribeirfto  Preto  and  Ponte  do  Jaguftra. . 

Ponte  de  Jaguftra  and  Catalfto 

Jaguary  and  Soccorro 

Amparo  and  Serra  Negra 

Mogy-mirim  and  Eleuterio 

Mogy-guasstL  and  Espirito  Santo  do 
Pinhal. 

Cascavel  and  Caldas 

Casa  Branca  and  CanAas 


Resaca  and  Santos 

Ouro  Preto  and  Pe^anha. 
Bambuhy  and  Patos 


Gauge. 


Metert, 
LO 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LI 
LO 
.76 
LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 

LO 

LO 
.76 
.76 
.76 

.78 
.76 
.76 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LIO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 


Length  of  lines. 


Intraffio. 


LO 
1.0 
LO 

LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 
.60 
LO 
LO 

LO 
LO 
LO 
1.0 
LO 
LO 
LO 


IneoD- 
stmc- 

tiOD. 


JTOonw. 
18.000 
12.284 
109.560 
58.101 
8.460  I 
40.858  ' 
27.196 
40.900 
45.434 
96.520 
22.972 
9L002 
77.413 


fOoiiM. 


40.000 


57.240 


99.196 
172.100 
258.240 

48.660 
85.000 


62.000 


63.900 


8.775 


44.000 
20.000 


48.006 


16.000 


86.000 
17L219 


656.174 


18.000 


77.300 


13.280 


318.000 
193.514 
10L733 
48.000  . 
4L000 
47.000 
37.000 

77.080 
72.000 


200.200 


12.000 
5.000 
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Length  of  lines. 

Under  Government  eapervision. 

Under  the  snpervision  of  the  States. 

Surveyed. 

Proi>oeed. 

Extent 
iprith 

guaran- 
tee. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

KQonu. 

Gnaranteed 
capital. 

Rate. 

Extent 

with 
guaran- 
tee. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

Guaranteed 
capital. 

Rate. 

KUoms. 

KUomt. 

KUoms. 

jaUreit, 

i'.  et. 

KUOTM. 

Kilomt. 
18.000 
12.284 

MUreis. 

P.ct. 

12.284 

109.560 
58.101 

2,990.912 
1,800,000 

7 

■ 

7 

8.460 

40.858 
27.190 

2,200,000 

7 

• 

40.300 

93.500 

2,805,000 

6 

....v...>... 

96.520 
22.972 

91.002 
77.413 

•■•■•"*■*      * 

800.000 

^ 

800.000 

" 

56.000 
146.800 

88.000 

110.000 

450,000 
3,435,258 

2,128,242 

2,750,000 

146.800 
88.000 

6 

A 

110.000 

60.000 

96.000 

160.000 

100.000 

6 

60.000 

96.000 

2, 850, 000 

e 

160.000 

94.760 

194.760 

4,869,000 

6 

57.240 

86.000 
171. 219 

2, 509, 500 
5, 136, 570 

4 
6 

99.196 

172.  i66' 

820.240 

48.660 
35.000 

4, 000, 000 
5,500,000 

7 

7 

• 

9.000 
367. 000 
470. 000 

9.000 

16.826 
'"'  12.606 

1,040.000 

31,200,000 

6 

470.000 
12.600 

7,500,000 

7 

80.000 

366. 936 
46.000 

366.936 

ii,' 608,"  680' 

6 

46.000 

63.900 

125.961 
139.000 
239.000 
182.000 
335.580 

125.961 
139.000 
239.000 
182.000 
335.580 
400.000 
146.800 

3,778,830 
4,170,000 
7, 170, 000 
5, 460, 000 
10. 067, 400 
12, 000, 000 
4, 374, 000 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

400. 000 

145.800 

3.775 

77.366 
750.000 

2, 319, 000 
22,500,000 

6 
6 

182.720 

567.280 
15.000 

15.000 

875,000 

6 

57.280 

1,718,400 

6 

20.000 

C9.700 
10.  000 

69.700 

s 

2,000,000 

7 

• 

318.000 

• 

10.000 

..•....«••. 

193. 514 
379. 693 

6, 153, 857 
11, 390,  790 

6 
6 

i           77. 7C6 

18.000 

66.000 
41.000 
47.000 
37.000 

.... 

■*"""* 1 

77.080 

72.000 

.. .. 

12  000 

226.666 

225.  000 
417. 650 

170.000 

247.650 
230.000 

"m'.'m 

8,000,000 

533a. 
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Private  railway  wmpaniet 


Title. 


ranlista  <trnnk) 

Linteira  to  Piracicaba 

}{ranch  of  Kio  Claro 

Branch  of  Santa  Veridiana. 


Termini. 


Rio  Clapo 

Branch  of  Jahtli 

Siding  to  Brotaa 

Branch  of  Agua  Vermelha. 


Jiindiahy  and  Peacalvado 

Limeira  and  Piracioaba 

Cordeiroand  Kio  Claro 

Laranja  Azedaand  Lage  (Santa  Veri- 
diana). 

Rio  Claro  and  Araraquara 

Station  of  Yiacende  Rio  Claro  and  Jahti<« 


(Huge. 


Rio  Claro  (extension) 

Sao  Carlos  do  Pinhal  and  Ribei- 

tSlo  Bonito. 
Branch  of  Santa  Rita  de  Fasaa 

Qnatro. 

Deacalvadense 

Jundiahy  to  Sao  SebastiSo 

Macei6  to  Loopoldiua 

Branch  of  Porto  Calvo 

Branch  Femn)  Campineiro 

Branch  of  Santa  Maria , 

Branch  Ferreo  Duinont 

Tram.  roadNazareth 

Do 

Recife  to  Olinda 

Cruz  Alta  to  XJnignay 

V  ruguay  to  IpiaasA  .*. 

Ignaasilk  to  Pirahy 

Pirahy  to  Itarar6 

Branch  ofljuhy 

Branch  to  mouth  of  Iguasati 

Branch  of  Gnarapnava 


Sao   Carlos  do    Pinhal   and    Santa 
Endoxia. 

Araraquara  and  Berretos 

Sao  Carlos  and  Rio  Bonito 


Porto  Ferreira  and  Santa  Rita. 


Torres  to  Porto  Alegre 

Sao  Paulo  to  Villela 

Tillela  to  Botucatti 

Botucat  A  to  Tibajy 

Branch  of  Itarar6 

Jundiahy  to  ltd 

Branch  of  Piracicaba 

Piracicaba  to  Sao  Pedro. . . 
Junction  of    sections   of 
Ituana  and  Sorocabana. 

liranch  of  Tatuhy 

Branch  of  T)6t^ 

IxtL  to  Mandu/jnho 

Handuziuho  to  Santos 

Siding  of  Jo&o  Alfredo 

Line  of  Porto  Martins 


the 


Eleuterio  to  Soledade  (trunk, 

first  section). 
Soledade  to  Baependy  (trunk, 

second  section). 
Baependy  to  Bom  Jardim  (trunk, 

second  Hection). 
Bom  Jardim  to  Jacutinga(trunk, 

second  section). 
Jacutin^a  to  Barra  (trunk,  8ec- 

onc]  section). 
Barra  to  Itoguahy  (trunk,  third 

section). 
Itaguahy  to  Botafogo  (trunk, 

first  section). 
Branch  of  Passa  Trcs  (trunk, 

first  section). 
Branch  of  Stio  Jos6  do  Paraiso. . 

Branch  of  Alfenas 

Branch  of  Lavras 

Branch  of  Lambsiry 

Lambary  to  l*oii8o  Alegre 

Branch  of  An^ra , 

Montes  Clares 

Alcoba<;a  to  Praia  da  Rainha 

Rezende  to  Bocaina 

Rezende  to  Bocaina  (extension) . . 
Santa  Maria  to  Cruz  Alta 


Descalvado  and  Aurora 

Jundiahy  and  SaoSebastifto 

Mac^i6  and  I>eo))oldina 

61  kilometen*  and  Porto  Calyo 

Campinas  and  Cabras 

Cavalcanto  and  Santa  Maria 

RibeirSo  Preto  and  fazenda  Arindinba. 
Kazareth  and  Santo  Antonio  de  Jesus .  I 
Santo  AntouiodeJesusand  Amargoso. 

Kccifeand  Olinda 

Cruz  Alta  and  Rio  Uruguay. 

Rio  Fniguay  and  Porto  da  UniAo 

Porto  da  TTnifto  and  Valle  Pirahy 

Valle  do  Pirahy  and  Itarar^ 

Cruz  Altaand mouth  of  Ijuhy  Grande. 

Guarapuava  and  Iguassii 

171.600    kilometers    line    and    Seto 

Qnedas. 
Porto  das  Torres  and  Porto  Alegre. . . 

Sao  Paulo  and  Villela 

Villelaand  Botucatti | 

Botucatti  and  Tibagy 

Tatuhy  and  Itarare. ' 

Jundiahy  and  ltd  '. 

Itaicy  and  Piracicaba 

Piracicaba  and  Sao  Pedro 

Victoria  and  Treze  de  Male 


Boituva  and  Tatuhy 

Cerquilho  and  Ti6ti 

ltd  and  Manduzinho 

Manduzinho  and  Santos. 


Porto  Martins  and  Sao  Manoel  do 

Paraiso. 
River  Eleuterio  and  Soledade 


Soledade  and  Baependy 

Baependy  and  Bom  Jardim 

Bom  Jardim  and  Jacutinga 

Jacntinga  and  Barra  do  Pirahy. 
Barra  do  Pirahy  and  Itagnahy. . 

Itaguahy  and  Botafogo 

Pirahy  and  Passa  Tres 


Pouso  Alegre  and  Alfenas 

Horn  Janlin  and   Lavrsis 

6  kilometers  of  main  linoiind  Lambary 

Lambary  and  Pou»o  Alogre .*. 

ItagnaliVand  Angrados  Reis 

Monies  Claros  anil  Extivnia 

Alcobai^a  and  Praia  da  Kainha 

Sunihy  (E.  F.  Central)  and  Formoso., 
Fomioso  and  Hmirri'S  of  Mainbucaba. . 
Santa  Maria  and  Cruz  Alta 


Metm. 
1.60 
1.60 
1  60 
1.60 

1.0 
1.0 
LO 
1.0 

LO 
LO 

.60 

.60 

L60 

l.O 

LO 
.60 
.60 
.60 

LO 

LO 

1.32 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 
.96 
.06 
.96 

LO 

1.0 

1  0 

LO 

LO 
.96 
.96 

LO 

1.0 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 
LO 
1.0 
LO 
LO 
LO 
LO 
1.0 
LO 
LO 
LO 


Length  of  lines. 


In  traffic. 


Kilomt. 
226.  OOU 


In  con- 

stnio- 

tion. 


KUomi. 


17.000 
38.000 

127.098 

'     133.000 

10.000 

56.000 

96.000 


27.000 
1-i.OOO 


2L000 


23.000 
33.814 
65.000 
12.000 


128.000 
182.000 


70.000 
92.000 
59.000 
15.000 


29.000 
lO.OOU 


7.000 


40.000 


I 


ILOOO 
11.000 


38L520 


■| 


410. 7110 
306.  OifO  ! 


68.911 


1 

i 

94.240 

15.000 

"'15.000 

99.100 


8.000 
160.400 
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Length  of  lines.             Under  Oovemment  Buperviaion. 

1 

Under  the  superriaion  of  the  States. 

Surveyed. 

Proposed. 

Extent 
with 

guaran- 
tee. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

Guaranteed 
capital. 

Rate. 

Extent 

with 
guaran- 
tee. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

''^ur^-- 

KUoms. 

KUonu. 

Kiloms. 

KUoms. 

MUreii. 

P.et, 

KUorn*. 

KUomt. 

226.000 

42.000 

MUreU.      F.ct. 

42.000 

'...... 

1 

17.000 

:::::::;;::. i:::::: 

38.000 

, 

1 

127.098 
133.000 

10.000 
63.000 

108.000 
40.000 

27.000 

14.000 

.......A....   ...... 

102.000 



............1...... 

....  ...... 

......  ......1 

1 

*       .     * .  * 

1 

1 

F 

1 

28a  000 

280.000 

129.480 

120.480 
39.173 

5,059,590 

6 

39.173 

,,,_,.,,   .1 .... 

32.000 
11.000 
23.000 



33.8i4 

1.250,000 

7 

65.000 

1.050,000 

6 

i  "*           '   ' 

12.000 

• 

500,000 

381.520 
340.521 
380.000 
214.000 
292.550 
367.000 
596.000 

222.140 

11, 445, 600 
10,215,630 
11,400,000 
6,420,000 
8,776.500 
11,010,000 
17, 882, 600 

6.664.200 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

3K0.000 
214.000 
292.550 

' 

.    367.000 
446.000 

1 

150.000 
222.140 

1 

6 

"i28.'666 

2,320,000            7 



182.000 

410. 700 
306.000 

12, 321, 000 
9,180,000 

6 
6 

.!;!!:!!!:,::•"""--- ■ : 

70.000 

2, 052, 600            7 

1 

92. '666' 

59.000 

15.000 

1 1 

...... 

t 
......  •.•ft..l.>«.** 

1 

22.000 

1 
1 

8.000 
55.000 

1 

55.000 
1H6.000 

1 

200.000 

1 

18.000 
41.000 

'..,     .            1 

1 

.^«^.^^^^^j.— —  —  «  —  -.-.---_    .^.^-- 

271. 176 
33.300 

10,000,000  ';       7 

700,000  1          7 

1 

137.808 

•  •  • 

28.142 
90.000 

1 

6,000,000            7 
4. 200, 000            7 

88.911 

1 

» 

94.240 





15.000 

...       .          1 

37.580 
.   188.100 

48.320 
92.394 

37.580 

1 

188.100 

"m.'m 

48.320 

1 

,,,,,. .,,,.1 _    , 

92.394 

99.100 

150.696 
189.000 

^ 

........   . 

150.606 

3. 000, 000            7 

180.000 

5, 070, 000 

6 

29.000 
40.000 

400,000  1          5 

40.000 

18.000 

. 

i60.406' 

!.".*.'..'.*..     4,8i2,666* 

"■*6 

740 
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Private  railway  compania 


TiUe. 


ParanA 

Curityba  to  Serrinha 

Branch  of  Porto  Ainazouas 

Branch  of  Kio  Nc*gro 

Branch  of  Antoiiina 

Poniba 

Villa  Nova  de  Lima 

Rio  Pardcv 

Kio  Pardo  (branch  of  Montea 

Claros). 
Rio    Pardo    (branch   of    Grfto 

Mogol). 
Border  of  Minaa  to  Campanba. . . 
Sao  Paolo  de  Huriah6 


CearA  Mirim 

RibeirftotoBonito 

Belem  to  Paty,  Vassoiiras.  eto. . . 
Commercio    to   Sao   Francisco 

Xavier. 

Nazareth  to  Crato 

Pelotas  to  aettlenient  Sao  Lou- 

reoQO  (trunk  and  8tat.  Marit.). 
Cachoelra  do  Campo 


Termini. 


ParanagnAand  Cnrityba 

Curityba  and  Serrinha 

Serrinha  and  Puuta  Grosaa 

Serrinha  and  Rio  Negro 

Morretesand  Antouiua 

Poroba  and  £.  F  Oeitto  de  Minas 

E.  F.  C.  doR.  and  Villa  Kovade  Lima. 
Rio  Pardo  and  the  border  of  Bahia. . . 


Length  of  lineH. 


Gange. 


In  traffic. 


In  COD- 


1.0 
1.0 


Rio  Pardoand  Moutes  Claros '    1.0 


Rio  Pardo  and  Grfto  Mogol. 


Municipio  de  Jagnary  and  Campanha. 
Sao  Paulo   de   Muriah6    and   Abre 
Campo. 

Natal  and  Faraiso 

Ribeirio  and  Bonito 


LO 
L(\ 


Fonta  Grossa  to  CorumbA. 
Pontal  to  Matto  Groaso. . . 


Petrolina  to  Piaahy 

Curvello  to  Ponta  das  Ar&ras. . . 

Porto  Novo  to  Rio  Pardo 

Sapuc&hy -mirim  to  Piuciihy 

Jaguary  to  Sao  Jose  do  Paraino. 
Santa  Rita  to  Sao  Jos^  de  Toleda 

and  Jagnary. 

Paraty  tolgnape 

Taubat6  to  Amparo 

Central  de  Alagoaa «. 

Branch  of  Aasembl^a 

Bahia  to  Alacoinha« 

Quarahim  toltaqui 

Ouarahim  to  Itaqui  (extension) . 

Recife  to  Caxanga 

Branch  of  Afflictos 

Branch  of  Varzea 

Central  da  Bahia 

Central  da  Bahia  (extension) 

Branch  of  Feira  de  Santa  Anna. 

Branch  of  Orobd 

Natal  to  Nova  Crns 

Branch  of  junction  with  Conde 

d'Eu. 

Cabedello  to  Parahyba 

Conde  d'Eu 

Branch  of  Pilar 

Branch  of  Independencia 

Dimna  Thereza  Christina 

Branch  of  Laguna 

Recife  to  Linioeiro 

Branch  of  Nazareth 

Branch  of  Nazareth  (extension). 
Monies  Claros  to  Sao  Jodo  Bap- 

tista. 

Sao  Leopoldo 

Recife  to  Palmares 

Minas  and  Rio 

Sao  Paulo  Railway 

Rio  (irando  to  Bagd 

Branch  of  Tirabd 

Catal&o  to  Palmas 


Mangueira  and  Commercio. 


Nazareth  and  Crato 

Pelotas  and  margins  of  Camaquam. .. 

£.  F.  C.  do  Brazil  and  Cachoelra  do 
Campo. 

Ponta  Grossa  and  Nioac 

Pontal  (Sao  Paulo)  and  border  of  Bo- 
livia. 

Petrolina  and  shores  of  Piauhy 

Curvello  and  Serni das  Ar4ras 

Porto  Novo  and  settlement  Rio  Pardo. 

Sapucahy-roirim  und  Piuciiby 

Jaguary  and  Sao  Jo8<[*  do  Par'aiso. . . . . 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
LO 

LO 
LO 

LO 

LO 
LO 

LO 
LO 


Paraty  and  Ignape 

Taubat^  and  Amparo 

Macoio  and  Imperatriz 

35  kilometers  and  Assembles. . . 

Bahia  and  Alagoinhus 

Mouth  of  Quarahim  and  Itaqui. 

Itac^ni  and  Sao  Angelo 

Recife  and  Caxani^a 


Cachoeira  and  Machado  Portella 

MachadoPortellaand  Rio  das  Cuntas. 
Cachoeira  aud  Feira  do  Santa  Anna. 
Station  of  Sao  Novo  and  M.  Novo. . . 

Natal  and  Nova  Cruz 

Nova  Cruz  aud  Independencia 


Total 


Parahyba  and  Porto  Cabedello 

Porto  da  Parahyba  and  Mulungu 

31  kilometers  and  Pilar 

M  ulun^  and  Independencia 

Imbltnoa  and  Minus  do  Tubarfto 

Junction  (26  kilometers)  aud  Laguna. 

Reci  fe  and  Linioeiro 

Carpina  and  Nazareth '. 

Nazareth  and  Timbai^ba . 

Montes  Claros  and  Sao  Jofto  Baptista. 

Portx)  Alegre  and  Nova  Hambnrgo. . . 

Recife  and  Palmares 

Cruzeiro  and  Tros  Cora95es. 

Santos  and  Jundinhy 

Rio  Grande  and  Ba^^ 

Alagoinhas  and  Timbd 

Catalao  and  PalmaM 


LO 
LO 
LO 

1.0 

LO 

LO 

LO 

1.60 

LO 

1.0 

L22 

L22 

L22 

1.067 

1.067 

1.0 

LO 

LO 

LO 

LO 
LO 
1.0 
1.0 
LO 
LO 
1.0 
LO 
LO 
LO 

LO 

1.60 

LO 

1.60 

LO 

LO 

LO 


KHoms. 
111.000 
7L845 
56.654 
30.000 
16.995 


22.000 


88.000 

62.000 

123.340 

175.500 


14.600 

4.000 

9.600 

268.000 


45.600 


12L00O 


laooo 

76.000 
25.000 
22.000 
111.100 
5.240 
82. 976 
13.069 
45.010 


42.850 
124.739 
170.000 
139.000 
283.000 

83.  (KK) 


stnic- 
tion. 


KUrnn^s. 


72.220 
6L000 


45.590 
38.700 


67.232 


14L552I 


72.000 


356.800 


21.826 


8,072.701  |5.371.y"0 


I 
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Length  of  linee. 

Under  Government  supervision. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  States. 

Surveyed. 

Propoeed. 

Extent 

with 

guaran* 

tee. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

Guaranteed 
capital. 

Rate. 

Extent 
with 

guaran- 
tee. 

KUoms. 

Extent 
without 
guaran- 
tee. 

KUOTM. 

Guaranteed 
capital. 

Rate. 

1   MilotM. 

Rilonis, 

Kiloms. 

111.000 
71.845 

128. 874 
91.000 
16.995 

KUcms. 

MUreis. 
11,492.042 
2,155.350 
3,866,220 
2,730,000 
509,850 

P.et. 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Miireit. 

P.et, 

» 

130.000 

6.000 

190.000 

150.000 

130.000 

3,250,000 

6 

6.000 
190.000 
150. 000 

250.000 

220.000 
135. 000 

250.000 

'■*■'  *  ' 

220.000 

136.000 

3,375,000 

6 

45.590 
60.700 

1,367,700 
1,821,000 

6 
6 

206.000 
44.000 

206.000 

4,984,000 

6 

38.768 
660.000 

150.000 

650.000 
141.552 

19,500,000 
4,246,560 

6 
6 

15.000 

1,400.000 
1,800.000 

897.900 

600.000 

40.000 

330.000 

60.000 

80.000 

350.000 
128.000 

15.000 

200,000 

7 

1, 400. 000 
1,800.000 

102.100 

1.000.000 

30,000,000 

6 

600.000 

40.000 

1,000,000 

6 

330.000 
60.000 
80.000 

100.000 

450.000 
200.000 

88.000 

02.000 

123.340 

175.500 

356.800 

'4,' 553,*  666' 
1,860,000 

16, 000, 000 
6,000,000 

10, 704, 000 

7 
6 
7 
6 
6 

1 

14.600 
4.000 
9.600 

' 

1,277,771 

•■v««^««««* 

268.000 
193.  OOu 
45.600 
133.000 
121.000 

13,000.000 
5,790,000 

7 
6 

193.000 

133.000 

— 

3,99(),000 
5,496,052 

6 

7 

21.826 

18.000 
76.000 
25.000 
22.000 
111.  100 
5.240 
82.976 
13.060 

615, 758 
6.000,000 

6 

7 

5,609,298 

7 

5, 000, 000 

7 

45.010 

230.000 

230.000 

42.850 
124. 739 

199, 980 
7,111,111 

7 

124. 739 
170.000 

11,428,088 
15,495,253 

5 

7 

2 

139. 000 

283.000 

83.000 

800.000 

13, 521, 453 

2,650,000 

24.000,000 

7 
6 
6 

1 

800.000 

1 

10,028.949  17,688.088 

18,433.565 

8,595.632 

608,720,435 

7,244.261  8.206.808 

172, 028, 835 
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OCEAN  LINES. 
Lines  of  ocean  steamshipa  plying  between  Bio  de  Janerio  and  foreign  porU, 


Kio  de  Janerio  to — 


Royal  Mail  Line  (Englith; 
temimm%Ody). 


Paseeoger  ratea.  a 


First  class. 


40  milreis.. 

ilO 

JdlO 

110  milrem. 
130  milreis. 


Second  class. 


Third  clsss. 


Santos  

Montevideo 

Buenos  Ayres 

Batiia 

Mareio 

Pemambaco ,  130  miJreis. 

LiHbon I  £25  to  £30. 

Vigo ;  £28  to  £31 1  £17 !  150  milreis. 

Southampton £30to£.35 £20 i  £9. 

Antwerp I  £32  to  £37. 


30milreis 20  milreis. 

£6 1  £3. 

£6 '  £3. 

80  mtlr«is 50  milreis. 

90  milreis >  60  milreis. 

100  milreis 70  milreib. 


£1G j  140  milreis. 


Paoific  Mail  {temimonOdy 
bothtoayt). 


Montevideo 

BaenoB  Ayres — 
Pimta  Arenas — 

Valparaiso 

Caldera 

Arica 

Mollendo 

Callao 

Bahia 

Pemambaco 

Lisbon 

Vigo  and  Linares. 

La  Pallice 

Liverpool  

Plymouth 

London 


Kew  Zealand  Steam*hip  Com- 
pany {monthly  nerviee) . 


Teneriffe . 
Plymouth 
London  ... 


Northern  Line  (freight  line; 
iemimonthly). 

New  York :. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line  {eemi- 
monthly). 

Santos '. 

Valparaiso^ 

Victoria 

Bahia 

Pemambuco 

New  York 

Liverpool  e 

NewOrleanse 

Prince  Line  (freight). 

New  York 

Sloman     Line    (freight ; 
monthly). 


£10 

£10 

£25 

£40 

£40 

£42 

£42 

£45 

100  milreis 

150  milreis 

£22  to  £26 

£23  to  £25 

£22  88.  to  £30  Is 

£24  to  £30 

£24  to  £30 

£25 14s.  to  £31 12s.  Od, 


£25, 

£30 

£30. 


40  milreis. 


75  milreis . . 
100  milreis. 
120  milreis. 
£30 


New  York. 


La  Veloce. 


Genoa. 
Naples 


Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana 
(no  fixed  dates). 

Santos  

Genoa 


1,300  to  7.^) francs.., 
1,300  to  750 francs... 


£22. 


£5 

£0 

£15 

£20 

£20 

£22 

£22 

£25 

75  milreis.. 
100  milreis. 

£12 

£14 

£16  j5s.... 

£15 

£15 

£162s.  6d.. 


£10. 


£15. 
£15. 
£16. 


650  to 400  francs. 
550  to  400  francs. 


£3. 

£3  lOs. 

£8. 

£12. 

£13. 

£14. 

£14. 

£15. 

50  milreis. 

70  milreis. 

140  milreis. 

150  milreis. 

£10  2s.  Id. 

£9. 

£9. 

£9  12s. 


£0. 

£10. 
£10. 


25  milreis. 


85  milreis. 
45  milreis. 
£10. 


60  to  100  ftnncs. 
60  to  100  francs. 


20  milreis. 
100  milreis. 


30  milreifl 

1,000  to  750  francs 550  ftancs. 

a  Milreis,  paper  currency,  equals  22  cents;  pound  sterling  equals  $4,866;  franc  equals  19.3 cents. 

b  As  per  arraugemen  t, 

c  No  passengers  taken  for  Liverpool  or  New  York. 
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Line9  of  ocean  steamships  plying  between  Rio  de  Janerio  and  foreign  ports — Continued. 


Rio  de  J  anorio  to — 


La   Ligura    Brcunliana    (no 
fixed  dates) . 

Genoa 

Naples 


Meuageries  Maritimes  {semi- 
monthly). 


Passenger  rates,  a 


First  class. 


Second  class. 


380  fV-ancs. 
400  francs. 


HonteTideo 2«0 to  160 francs SOfrancs.. 

Baenos  Ayres i  280tol80fran(*9 80  francs.. 

Bahia \  200  to  150 francs '  50  francs.. 

Pemambuco I  250  to  187|  francs i  70  francs. . 

Dakar •  610  to445lranrs ■  250  francs. 

Lisbon I  750  to  50(T francs 250  francs. 

Bordeaux 855  to 605  francs >  255  francs. 

Vigo '  800  to  550  francs \  250  francs. 

Corunna 800 to 550 francs 250frauc8. 


SavUl^  Sewell  de  Transports 
Maritimes  d  Vapeur  {semi- 
motitMy). 


85  milreis 25inilreis.. 

150milrei» '  100  milreis. 


Santos 

Montevideo 

Bneuos  Ayres 

Bahia 00  milreis [  70 . mil reis . 

Marseilles j  650  francs '  500  francs. 

Cvcnua I  650  francs I  500  francs. 

Naples 650  francs 500  francs. 

Barcelona 650fnuics SOOfrancs. 


Hamburg- Sud-Amerieanischs 
(weekly). 

Santos 40  milreis. 

Victoria 60  milreis. 

Baiiia 00  milreis . . 

Pemamhnco ,  120  milreis. 

Lisbon I  it25  to  i£30. 

Rotterdam £25  to  £30. 

Hamburg £25  to  £30. 

Copenhagen 


Ilamburg-Sud-A  merieanisehs 
South  Brazil  Line  (trU 
tnonthly). 


Paranagna 

Sao  Francisco,  Brazil. 

Desterro 

Kio  G  rande 

Porto  Alegre 


60  milreis. . 
80  milreis.. 
100  milreis. 
150  milreis. 


Hamburg- Sud-Amerieanitche 
JSoiUh  jbrazil  Line  (no  fixed 
dates). 


Sant/os 

Rio 

Bahia 

Pernambuco 

Lisbon 

<  )porto 

Ha%''ro 

Hamburg  ... 


Xorddeutaeher  Lloyds,   Bre- 
men (semimonthly). 


Santos  ... 

Buhia 

Lisbon . . . 
Ant-werp. 
Bremen  .. 


40  milreis. 


00  milreis.. 
120  milreis. 
£25 


£25. 


(b) 
(b) 
(6) 
(b) 


(0) 
(6) 
(6) 
(t) 
(b) 


Third  class. 


55  ft  ancs. 
55  franca. 


80  milreis. 
80  milreis. 
:^5  milreis. 
40  milreis. 

140  milreis. 


205  milreis. 


20  milreis. 
60  milreis. 

40  milreis. 
60  milreis. 
60  milreis. 
60  milreis. 
80  milreis. 


20  milreis. 
35  milreis. 
45  milreis. 
60  iiiilreiH. 
120  milreis. 
15U  milreis. 
150  milreis. 


30  milreis. 
40  milreis. 
50  milreis. 
75  milreis. 


20  milreis. 

45  milreis. 
60  inilreiH. 
12U  milreis. 


150  milreis. 


20  milreis. 
45  milrei.s. 
120  milreis. 
150  milreis. 
150  milreis. 


a  Milreis,  paper  currency,  equals  22  cents;  pound  sterling  equals  $4,866;  frauc  equals  10.3  cents. 
b  None  taken. 
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The  following  reports  are  reprinted  from  the  regular  issues  of  the 
Consular  Reports  and  Commercial  Relations,  and  embrace  the  substajice 
of  everything  published  by  the  Department  since  the  issuance  of  the 
first  edition  of  Highways  of  Commerce  in  1895. 
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EUROPE. 


RAILEOAD  MILEAGE  OF  ETJEOPE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897,  there  were,  in  all  Europe,  159,026 
miles  of  railroads  in  operation,  this  being  an  increase  during  the  year 
1896  of  3,144  miles.  Of  this  increase,  Austria- Hungary  had  806  miles, 
of  which  Hungary  had  579  miles.  In  Bussia,  there  was  an  increase  of 
555  miles.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  great  trans-Siberian 
and  trans-Caucasian  lines,  with  their  2,883  miles,  a  large  portion  of 
which  has  recently  been  opened  to  traffic.  Germany  increased  her  rail- 
road mileage  579  miles — the  same  as  Hungary — the  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
receiving  387  miles. 

The  countries  of  Europe  having  the  greatest  mileage  in  proportion  to 
their  areas  are,  in  their  order:  Belgium,  3,582;  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 21,217;  Germany,  29,365;  Switzerland,  2,209;  Holland,  1,608; 
France,  25,089.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  have  the  following  rail- 
road mileages:  Austria,  18,951 ;  Denmark,  1,605;  Spain,  7,615;  Greece, 
690;  Italy,  9,349;  Luxemburg,  269 ;  Portugal,  1,451;  Roumania,  1,784; 
Kussia,  proper,  22,455;  Finland,  1,484;  Servia,  335;  Sweden,  6,073; 
Norway,  1,201;  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  1,507;  the  islands  of  Jersey, 
Malta,  and  Man,  68  miles. 

Jambs  T.  Du  Bois, 

Corifsul-  General, 
St.  Gall,  January  ^^,  1898. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES   OF   REICHBNBERa   AND   PRAGUE. 

Goods  are  shipped  to  and  from  America  by  way  of  Bremen  or  Ham- 
burg. The  railway  freight  rates  from  those  points  are  the  same.  The 
Elbe  Biver  offers  a  cheaper  freight  way,  and  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent 
for  goods  of  bulk,  except  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  closed.  River 
freight  rates  are  10  to  15  cents  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  from 
Beichenberg,  the  point  on  the  Elbe  nearest  to  Hamburg.  The  all-rail 
rates  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg  average  about  five  times  as  much.  A 
new  railway,  to  be  opened  for  business  next  year,  is  now  being  built 
from  Beichenberg  to  Leitmeritz,  on  the  Elbe,  and  will  bring  that  river 
within  about  50  miles  of  this  city,  shortening  the  distance  thereto  one- 
ialf.  This  new  line  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  commerce  of  this 
section. 
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From  Kew  York  to  Keichenberg,  and  vice  versa,  the  freight-transit 
time  by  all  rail,  via  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  is  about  four  weeks;  via  tht? 
Elbe  route  and  Hamburg,  twice  as  long. 

Freight  rates  have  not  changed  during  the  present  year,  and  fluc- 
tuate only  by  the  Elbe  route — low  water  increasing  and  high  water 
decreasiug  rates.    Such  an  increase  occurred  during  the  past  smnmer. 

The  city  of  Prague,  being  situated  on  the  river  Moldau,  which  flows 
into  the  Elbe,  is  endeavoring  at  a  large  expense  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  channel  of  the  Moldau  so  as  to  enable  vessels  from  Hamburg  to 
come  up  as  far  as  Prague. 

A  new  railroad  is  being  built  between  the  famous  watering  places, 

Karlsbad  and  Marienbad,  in  Bohemia,  and  it  will  be  completed  aboot 

the  1st  of  December,  1898.    The  distance  between  the  two  places  is 

only  21  miles,  and  the  road  is  being  built  by  a  private  conipany.    This 

will  eventually  cause  a  change  to  be  made  in  the  present  time  card  of 

the  Buschtehrader  road.    Until  now,  a  person  had  to  go  via  Eg^er  to 

get  to  Marienbad,  but  by  this  road  one  can  go  direct  from  Karlsbad. 

Frank  W.  Mahin, 

ConsuL 
Beighenbebg,  October  .Vi,  1898. 


COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN   TRIESTE   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

There  are  at  present  two  regular  lines  of  steamships  plying  between 
Trieste  and  i)orts  of  the  United  States : 

1.  The  Austro- Americana  Steamship  Company,  which  sails  under  the 
Austro-Hungarian  flag.  It  was  organized  about  three  years  ago,  and 
receives  a  large  tonnage  subsidy  from  the  Austrian  Government.  It 
has  now  10  steamers,  with  from  3,300  to  4,400  tons  capacity  each,  and 
maintains  a  fairly  regular  fortnightly  service  between  Trieste  and  the 
United  States.  On  their  return  voyage  these  steamers  sail  alternately 
from  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  call  occassionally  at  other  Amer- 
ican ports.  Sailings  take  place  at  least  once  a  month  from  both  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  The  steamers  seldom  get  full  cargoes  for 
Trieste,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  fill  up  with  goods  consigned  to 
intermediate  ports,  as  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Venice,  During  the  cotton- 
export  season,  a  steamer  of  this  line  is  always  kept  loading  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  principal  oflice  of  the  Austro-Americana  Steamship  Company  is 
at  I V  Frankenberggasse  7,  Vienna.  Agents  for  this  line  are :  In  Trieste, 
G.  Tarabochia  &  Co. 5  in  Vienna,  Schenker  &  Co.;  in  New  York,  Bar- 
ber &  Co.;  in  New  Orleans,  Meletta  &  Stoddart;  in  Galveston,  W. 
Paar  &  Co.,  and  in  Savannah,  Wilder  &  Co. 

2.  The  Mediterranean  and  New  York  Steamship  Company,  Limited, 
which  owns  7  steamers,  varying  from  2,200  to  3,300  tons  dead  weight 
cargo  capacity.  The  steamers  sail  under  the  British  flag,  with  head> 
quarters  at  Liverpool.  They  maintain  a  regular  service  between  New 
York  and  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  ports,  with  sailings  twice  a  month. 
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The  line  owns  commodious  wharves  for  the  use  of  its  steamers  in  Brook- 
lyn. Its  principal  office  is  at  26  Preeson's  Kow,  Liverpool,  and  Phelps 
Bros.  &  Co.,  act  as  agents  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore. 

BIULS   OP  LADING  AND  FREIGHT   RATES. 

Both  companies  convey  goods  to  any  T)lace  in  the  interior  and  issne 
through-rate  bills  of  lading.  Owing  to  competition,  there  are  now  no 
regular  tariif  rates.  Sea  freights  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  must  be  negotiated  from  time  to  time  with  the  companies' 
agents  at  the  various  ports.  Recently,  rates  from  New  York  to  Trieste 
have  averaged  about  25  shillings  ($6.08)  per  ton,  while  rates  from 
Trieste  to  New  York  have  occasionally  been  as  low  as  6  shillings  ($1.45) 
I)er  ton. 

The  railroad  rates  from  this  port  to  the  principal  cities  of  Austria- 
Hungary  (reported  to  the  Department  under  date  of  May  14,  1898)  are 
as  follows : 

FREIGHT  RATES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Eailroad  freight  rates  {per  100  kilograms)  for  the  principal  commodities  imparted  from 

the  United  States  into  Austria- Hungary. 


Artioles. 


Iron  and  steel  ware : 

LeHf)than5,000kiloCTam8i  , 

5,00U  kilofrrams  aiuFover. . 

10.000  kilograms  and  over. 
Agricultural  iiiachintTj' : 

Leas  than  o.OUO  kilograms. . 

5,000  kilograms  aod  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Bicycles : 

Less  than  5,000 kilograms. . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000 kilograms  and  over.. 
Pai»er : 

Less  than 5,000  kilograms. . 

5.000  kilograms  and'over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. 
Cotton : 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. , 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. , 
Oil: 

Less  than  5,000 kilograms. . 

r),0(K>  kilograms  and  over. . . 

lO.OOO  kilograms  and  over. 
Kaw  iron : 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. , 
lUiie  vitriol: 

Less  than  5,000 kilograms. . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. 
Smoked  and  salted  meats : 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
X*Ard: 

Less  than  5, 000  kilograms . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 


1 

1 

From  Trieste  to— 

Vienna. 

Praf 
Florins. 

^ue. 

Budapest. 

Gra 
Florins. 

E. 

Florins, 

United 

States 

cur- 

United 

States 

cur- 

Florins. 

United: 

States 

cur- 

United 

Statefi 

cur- 

rency. 

2.15 
L41 
1.41 

rency. 

$0.87 
.57 
.57 

L67 
L44 
1.44 

rency. 

0.99 

.87 
.78 

rency. 

1.45 
1.19 
Ml 

$0.58 
.48 
.44 

( 
$0.67 
.68  1 
.58 

$0.40 
.35 
.31 

2.04 

L78 
L19 

.82 
.72 
.48 

2.99 
2.10 
1.41 

1.22 
.86 

.57 

1.67 

1.44 

.99 

.67 
.58  1 

.40 

1 

L64 

1.30 

.78 

.66 
.62 
.31 

3.75 

1.78 

.91 

1.51 
.72 
.36 

2.99 
2.40 
1.88 

1.22 
.92 
.76 

3.70 
1.40 
1.49 

1 
1.49  , 
.60 
.60 

3.35 
1.41 
LOO 

1.35 
.57 
.40 

1.89 
L66 
L30 

.76 
.67 
.52 

2.99 
2.15 
1.64 

1.22 
.8-/ 
.66 

1.67 
1.44 
1.44 

.6? 
.58  ' 
.58  ' 

L64 
1.34 
L30 

.66 
.54 
.62 

L96 
L75 
1.28 

.79 
.70 
.51 

2.66 
2.15 
1.64 

1.07 
.87 
.66 

1.67 
1.44 
1.44 

.67  ' 

.58 

.58 

1.20 

1.20 
L20 

.48 
.48 
.48 

1.96 
1.75 
1.42 

.79 
.70 
.57 

2.99 
2.15 
1.64 

1.22 
.87 
.66 

1.67 

1.44 
1.44 

.67 

.58 
.58 

1.20 
1.20 
J. 20 

.48 

.48 
.48 

1.45 

1.19 

.84 

.58 

.48 
.38 

2.15 
1.64 
1.09 

.87 
.66 
.44 

1.67 

1.44 

.76 

.67 
.58 
.30 

.92 
.92 
.62 

.37 
.37 
.25 

2.04 
1.75 
1.28 

.82 
.70 
.51 

2.99 
1.64 
1.41 

1.22 
.66 
.57 

1.67 
1.40 
L49 

.67 
.60 
.60 

1.68 

1.30 

.78 

.68 
.52 
.31 

2.04 
L95 
L71 

.82 
.78 
.69 

2.99 
2.40 
1.68 

1.22 
.94 
.76 

1.67 
L49 
1.49 

.67 
.60  1 

.60 

1 

1.68 
1.68 
L68 

.68 
.68 
.68 

L96 
1.75 
L56 

.79 
.70 
.6:1 

2.99 

2.40 
1.88 

1.22 
.97 
.76 

1.67 
1.49 
1.49 

.67 

.60' 

.60 

L20 
L20 
L17 

.48 
.48 

.47 

1 1  kilogram  r^  2.204  6  pounds. 
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Railroad  freight  rates  {per  100  kHofframs)  for  the  prinoipal  oomrnodUies  imported  from 

the  United  States  into  Juairia^Hungary — Coiitinoed. 


Artdcles. 


Iron  and  steel  ware : 

Leas  tban  5,000  kilograms  i 

5,000  kilograms  and  over... 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Agricultaral  machinery : 

Less  tban  5,000  kilograms  . 

6,000  kilograms  and  over... 

10,000  kilograms  and  over.. 
Bicycles : 

Lioss  than  5,000  kilograms  . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over . . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Paper: 

Less  tban  5.000  kilograms  . 

6,000  kilograms  and  over. .. 

10.000  kilograms  and  over  . 
Cotton: 

Less  tban  5,000  kilograms  . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over  . 
Oil: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . 

.%000  kilograms  and  over... 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Baw  iron : 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms  . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Blue  vitriol : 

Less  tban  5,000  kilograms. . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over.. . 

10,000  kiloCTams  and  over  . 
Smoked  and  salted  meats : 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms  . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 
Lard: 

Less  than  .5, 000  kilograms  . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . 


From  Trieste  to— 


Florins. 

United 
Stotea 

currency. 

L63 
LIO 
L08 

$0.66 
.44 
.43 

2.61 
1.63 
1.08 

1.01 
.63 
.43 

5.46 
L63 
1.47 

2.21 
.66 
.59 

2.00 
1.63 
L47 

.81 
.66 
.50 

2.20 
L63 
L80 

.80 
.66 
.62 

2.38 
L63 
1.30 

.06 
.66 
.62 

1.63 

LIO 

.72 

.60 
.44 
.20 

2.51 
2.51 
2.51 

LOl 
LOl 
LOl 

2.61 
2.51 
2.51 

1.01 
LOl 
1.01 

2.49 
2.49 
2.49 

LOO 
LOO 
1.00 

Salzburg. 


f 


Florins. 


L61 
LOO 
LOO 

L61 
LOO 
LOO 

5.22 

2.14 

.82 

2.48 
LOl 
LOl 

2.48 
LGl 
L61 

2.48 
LOl 
LOO 

LOl 

1.00 

.82 

2.48 
2.14 
L88 

2.48 
2.14 
1.80 

2.48 
2.14 
L88 


United 

States 

currency. 


Vienzuu,  if  direct 
firatn  JLmerica. 


Fiorina. 


90.66 
.U 
.44 

.65 

.44  1. 
.44!. 

2.11 
.86 
.33 

LOO 
.65 
.66 

LOS 
.05 
.65 

LOO 
.65 
.44 

.65 
.44 
.33 

LOO 
.86 
.76 

LOO 
.  86 
.72 

LOO 
.86 
.76 


cnrree*  t 


LS6 
L46 
L28 

L55 
L45 
L30 


L55 

L20 

Lao 

L56 
L55 
LS5 

L55 
L55 
L55 


10.  «S 
.5S 

.61 

.62 

.ss 


.4-* 
.48 

.«2 


.€2 


1 1  kilogram =2.2046  pounds. 


OTHER  MEANS   OF   COMMUNICATION  AT  TRIESTE. 

The  fast  line  from  London,  England,  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  via 
Trieste,  which  was  inaugurated  about  two  years  ago,  is  still  maintaiQed. 
Passengers  leave  London  on  Monday,  arrive  here  on  Wednesday,  and 
at  Alexandria  on  the  following  Sunday.  Last  year  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
aided  by  a  Government  subsidy,  also  commenced  running  fast  steamers 
between  this  port  and  the  various  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The 
line  has  not  been  well  patronized  so  far,  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  the 
natural  and  historic  attractions  of  Dalmatia  become  more  generally 
known  the  line  will  become  more  profitable.  A  large  hotel,  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  has  been  erected  at  Eagusa,  the  "palm"  city  of 
Austria,  and  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  commend  this  place  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  invalids  as  the  ideal  winter  resort  of 
southeastern  Europe. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Monfalcone-Cervignano  Railway  was 
extended  to  San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  line 
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between  Italy  and  Austria.    Here  it  connects  with  the  Italian  railway 

to  Mestre  and  7enice.     By  the  completion  of  the  Austrian  branch  the 

distance  from  Trieste  to  Venice  by  rail  has  been  shortened  45  miles. 

The  railway  communication  between  Trieste  and  the  Austrian  inland 

-still  limited  to  one  line,  the  Austrian  Southern  Railway,  which  runs 

.  *a  Trieste  to  Vienna.    Many  eflforts  have  been  made  in  years  past  by 

1    people  of  Trieste  to  obtain  another,  but  without  success.    There 

..  tow  before  the  Imperial  Government  a  project  for  constructing  a 

-  ,.^  between  Gorizia  and  the  town  of  Predil,  in  the  province  of  Carin- 

thia.    Such  a  road  would  give  Trieste  an  outlet  to  the  western  provinces 

of  the  Empire  and  to  southern  Germany,  and  would  greatly  increase 

the  importance  of  this  port. 

Fbedebick  W.  Hossfeld, 

ConsuL 
Trieste,  October  3,  1698. 


BELGIUM. 

means  of  communication  at  ANTWERP. 

As  a  seaport,  Antwerp  has  (geographically)  unequaled  advantages, 
situated  as  it  is  on  a  stream  through  which  vessels  of  the  heaviest 
tonnage  pass,  with  the  facility  of  reaching  their  wharves  without 
reducing  their  ballast.    Its  harbor  is  safe  and  well  protected. 

Inland,  Antwerp  is  in  direct  communication  with  central  Europe  by 
means  of  numerous  railways,  and  by  a  very  intricate  but  extended  net- 
work of  canals,  rendering  it  the  most  accessible  of  European  shipping 
ports.  To  these  advantages  are  added  lesser  dock  rates  than  those  of 
other  ports,  facilities  for  coaling  and  provisioning,  important  labor- 
saving  installations  for  loading,  unloading,  storing,  etc.        ' 

NAVIGABLE  WATERWAYS. 

The  following  enumeration  of  water  courses  and  canals  connecting 
Antwerp  with  its  interior  industrial  and  commercial  centers,  as  well 
as  with  the  different  countries  surrounding  it,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  anchorages,  will  fully  account  for  the  amount  of 
tonnage  of  the  boats  making  use  of  these  water  communications  for 
the  purposes  of  inland  traffic. 

On  the  north,  the  Hansweert  Canal  connects  the  Escaut  with  the 
soathem  canals  of  Holland,  the  River  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine.  This 
canal  has  an  anchorage  of  about  G  meters  (19  feet)  at  low  water  and  a 
depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet)  at  high  water.  The  locks  have  openings 
of  about  15  meters  (49  feet),  allowing  the  passage  of  several  Rhine 
boats  at  a  time. 

The  Hansweert  Canal,  opened  0(^tober  11,  1867,  takes  the  place  of 
the  former  ways  of  communication,  which  were  up  to  that  time  through 
the  southerly  branch  of  the  Escaut,  closed  by  a  dam  at  Woensdrecht. 
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A  Becond  canal,  that  of  Walcberen,  pasHmg  throagh  Middelbourg, 
replaces  that  of  tUe  Sloe,  barred  in  1871. 

Antwerp  is  connected  with  the  Meuse  on  the  east  by  the  Oampine 
Canal  and  its  several  branches. 

The  canal  joining  the  Meuse  to  the  Escaut  c<»mprises  three  sei^tioiip 
the  first  coustracted  in  1843-44,  the  second  in  1846,  with  a  brai  - 
connecting  Turnhout,  and  the  third  in  the  year  1856.    The  first  t 
are  of  the  grand  section  order  since  1865.  / 

This  MenseEscaut  junction  canal  has  a  branch  connecting  it  wi 
the  military  camp  of  Beverloo,  situated  at  Bonrg  Leopold,  and  tr' 
town  of  Hassel.  Another  branch  passes  at  Turnhout.  The  Meuse- 
Escaut  junction  joins  at  the  Belgian  frontier,  near  Bocholt,  tbe  canal  of 
Bois  le  Due  to  Maestricht,  built  1823-1826,  widened  in  1864-1870,  to 
which  is  joined  the  Maestricht-Li^ge  Canal. 

I^avigation  upon  the  Meuse-Escaut  junction  canal  is  afforded  by 
locks  having  an  opening  of  7  meters  (22  feet)  and  a  length  varying 
between  50  and  56  meters  ( 164-183  feet). 

The  anchorage  in  all  these  different  canals  has  a  depth  of  2.10  meters 
(6  feet  9  inches),  excepting  the  eastern  branch  at  Turnhout,  which  has 
only  1.65  meters  (5  feet  5  inches). 

The  Meuse-Escaut  junction  canal  is  also  connected  with  the  rivers 
Nethe  and  Eupel  at  Grobbendonck  by  the  Little  Netbe. 

The  port  of  Antwerp  is  connected  on  the  south  by  the  river  Sambre 
with  the  manufacturing  center  of  Charleroi  and  the  north  of  France, 
viz: 

1.  The  River  Rupel,  subject  to  tidal  variations,  allows  an  anchorage 
varying  from  1.00  to  5.25  meters  (5  feet  3  inches  to  17  feet  2  inches). 

2.  The  canal  of  Willebroeck,  opened  to  navigation  October  12, 1561, 
widened  and  deepened  between  1830-1835  to  allow  an  anchorage 
of  3.10  meters  (10  feet).  The  maritime  lock  has  an  opening  of  7.50 
meters  (24  feet  7  inches)  and  a  length  of  32  meters  (104  feet  10  inches). 

3.  The  canal  of  Charleroi,  constructed  in  1832,  enlarged  and  improved 
between  1854-1857,  has  an  anchorage  of  2.40  meters  (7  feet  9  inches), 
with  locks  measuring  5,2«)  by  40.80  meters  (17  by  133  feet). 

Canal  boats  of  large  dimensions  can  run  between  Antwerp  and  Charle- 
roi, with  a  draft  of  water  of  2.40  meters  (7  feet  9  inches).  The  locks  are 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  passage  of  boats  of  300  tons  burden. 

The  canal  of  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  joined  to  the  Sambre  River  and  la 
the  canal  of  the  Sambre  and  d'Oise,  has  an  anchorage  of  2  meters  (6^ 
feet),  with  locks  having  openings  of  5.20  meters  (17  feet)  by  37.40  to  37.60 
meters  (122-123  feet)  in  length. 

This  canal  is  furthermore  connected  with  tbe  Meuse,  near  Namor,  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  canalized  river  Sambre,  allowing  anchorage  of  2.10 
meters  (6  feet  9  inches),  passage  of  5.14  meters  (16  feet  9  inches),  and  a 
length  of  locks  from  45.65  to  47.26  meters  (150  to  155  feet). 

The  river  Meuse,  canalized  1870-1880  between  Namur  and  the  French 
frontier,  has  a  draft  of  water  of  2.10  meters  (6  feet  9  inches)  and  locks 
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with  openings  of  12  meters  (39  feet  4  inches)  and  100  meters  (328  feet)  in 
length.  This  canal  connects  the  southeast  section  of  the  canals  to  that 
of  the  French  Ardenne  section. 

The  i)ort  of  Antwerp  is  also  in  commanication  with  Lonvain,  by  the 
Rupel  and  the  Canal  Louvain,  as  far  as  Senfll^gat.  This  canal,  opened 
in  1752,  was  considerably  improved  from  1760  to  1763,  and  then  again 
between  1836  and  1837.  Its  depth  is  3.60  meters  (11  feet  9  inches)  and 
its  locks  have  passageways  of  8.20  meters  (26  feet  10  inches)  in  width, 
with  lengths  of  50  meters  (183  feet). 

The  Lower  Escaut  is  connected  with  all  the  navigable  section  of  the 
north  of  France  in  the  following  manner:  First,  directly  by  way  of  the 
Upper  Escaut  from  Ghent  to  the  French  frontier,  with  a  minimum 
draft  of  water  of  2.10  meters  (6  feet  9  inches)  and  locks  measuring 
6.50  by  41.60  meters  (21  by  134  feet),  and  in  the  French  section  with 
anchorages  of  2  meters  (6J  feet),  with  locks  34  meters  (111  feet)  in 
length  and  openings  varying  from  5.20  to  6.40  meters  (17  to20|  feet). 

West  of  Audenarde,  it  communicates  with  the  River  Lys  through  the 
canal  of  Bossuyt  Oourtrai,  constructed  in  1868-1863,  with  an  anchor- 
age of  2.20  meters  (7  feet  3  inches)  and  locks  6.20  by  37.65  meters 
(17  by  123 J  feet),  and  with  the  Deule  by  the  Canal  d'Espierre  and  that 
of  Roubaix,  with  a  draft  of  water  of  2  meters  (6J  feet)  and  locks  38.50 
and  39.60  meters  (126  and  129  feet),  with  openings  of  6.20  meters  (17 
feet). 

At  Antoing,  the  Lower  Escaut  meets  the  Fommerceul-Antoing  Canal, 
constructed  iu  1826,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Dendr^e  and  the 
Canal  Mons-Cond^,  having  anchorages  of  2.20  to  2.30  meters  (7  feet 
3  inches  to  7  feet  6  inches),  with  locks  of  40.80  meters  (133 feet),  aftbrd- 
ing  a  width  of  passage  of  5.20  meters  (17  feet). 

The  Escaut  on  French  soil  receives  the  Scarpe,  navigable  as  far  as 
Arras,  with  a  water  draft  of  2  meters  (6J  feet),  while  at  Coud^  it  meets 
the  Canal  Conde  to  Mons  (Belgium).  This  waterway,  up  to  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  Antoiug  Canal,  has  only  a  draft  of  2  meters 
(6i  feet),  with  locks  6.20  by  37.50  meters  (17  by  123  feet).  Beyond, 
anchorage  varies  from  2.20  to  2.40  meters  (7  feet  3  inches  to  7  feet  8 
inches),  and  the  length  of  locks  is  5.20  by  41.06  meters  (17  by  134  feet). 

Very  important  work  has  been  done  to  make  a  connection  between 
the  Mons-Cond^  Canal  and  the  central  branch  near  Houdeng,  so  as 
to  link  by  a  uniform  anchorage  of  2.10  meters  (6  feet  9  inches)  the 
Kscaut  via  the  Antoing- Mons  Canal  to  the  canal  of  Charleroi,  which 
offers  an  anchorage  of  that  depth.  The  locks  of  all  these  canals  have 
a  measurement  of  5.20  meters  in  width  by  40.80  meters  in  length  (17  by 
133  feet). 

Mechanical   appliances  are  in    process  of  construction,  viz,  four 
hydraulic  elevators  for  boats  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  over- 
come the  difference  of  level  of  66.30  meters  (217  feet).    One  of  these 
elevators  is  now  in  use  at  Houdeng. 
533a 48 
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At  the  present  time,  tbe  central  canal  is  operatecl  by  mechanical 
appliances  thronghoat  two-thirds  of  its  course. 

This  connection  of  the  MousCond6  Canal  with  the  central  branch 
will  bring  about  direct  communication,  by  means  of  a  broad  canal  on 
Belgian  territory  between  the  plain  of  tbe  Upper  Escaut  and  the  valley 
of  the  Sambre. 

The  Upper  Escaut  is  joined  to  the  St.  Quentin  Canal,  to  the  canal  of 
the  Somme  via  Ham,  and  to  the  canal  of  the  Oise  by  a  branch  commu- 
nicating with  the  canal  of  the  Sambre  at  the  Oise.  Navigable  in  all 
its  courses  for  vessels  of  2  meters  (6^  feet)  draft,  it  has  locks  of  31  meters 
(101  feet),  with  passageways  of  from  6.20  to  6.40  meters  (17  to  20^  feet). 
The  canal  of  the  Sensee  joins  it  to  the  Scarpe  and  the  Deule  at  Douai, 
France. 

An  existing  project  for  a  northern  canal  toward  Paris  would  strike 
the  c*anal  of  the  Sensee,  reaching  the  canal  of  the  Somme  ne^r  P^ronne, 
following  the  direction  from  Ham  to  Paris,  with  anchorages  of  2.20 
meters  (7  feet  3  inches)  and  locks  5.20  by  38.50  meters  (17  by  126  feet). 

Another  plan  would  be  to  effect  a  direct  junction  of  the  Upper  Escaut 
with  the  Meuse  by  a  branch  connecting  the  Escaut  with  the  Sambre 
between  Denain  and  Landrecies  and  the  Sambre  with  the  Meuse  firom 
Landrecies  to  Mezit^res,  with  anchorages  of  2.20  meters  (7  feet  3  inches) 
and  locks  5.20  by  38.50  meters  (17  by  126  feet). 

Second.  The  Lower  Escaut  is  further  connected  by  the  Dendr^^e 
(canalized  1863-1867)  from  Termonde  to  Ath,  with  a  depth  of  water 
fipom  2.10  to  2.30  meters  (6f  to  7J  feet)  and  locks  5.20  meters  (17  feet)  by 
41.77  meters  to  42.65  meters  (137  to  143  feet)  long.  The  canal  Blaton 
to  Ath,  constructed  in  1868,  places  the  Dendr^e  in  communication 
with  the  canal  PommeroBul  to  Antoing  and  its  several  branches. 

Third.  By  the  Eiver  Lys,  which  in  its  course  from  Ghent  to  the 
French  frontier  toward  Armenti^res  has  anchorages  of  2.10  meters 
(6  feet  9  inches),  with  locks  5.20  by  42.20  meters  (17  by  138  feet).  The 
Lys  is  connected  with  Boulers  by  a  branch  constructed  in  1872,  and  to 
the  Escaut  by  the  canal  Bossuyt  to  Conrtrai. 

On  the  French  frontier,  the  Escaut  reaches  Lille  and  Douai  by  the 
canal  of  the  Deule,  having  anchorages  of  2  meters  (6^  feet)  and  locks 
5.20  meters  (17  feet)  by  38.70  to  40.40  meters  (126  to  132  feet). 

In  France,  this  river  is  connected  with  the  canals  of  Aire  and  ^en- 
fosse  and  their  ramifications.  Lastly,  the  Escaut  is  in  communication 
with  the  western  section  of  Belgian  canals  in  the  following  manner: 

1 .  By  the  Durme  and  its  branches. 

2.  By  the  canal  Ghent  to  Bruges,  of  the  grand  section  order,  with 
a  depth  of  water  of  2.50  to  2.90  meters  (8  feet  2  inches  to  9  feet  6  inches), 
extending  between  Ghent  and  the  canal  from  the  source  of  the  Lys, 
and  a  depth  of  2.20  to  2.50  meters  (7  feet  3  inches  to  8  feet  2  inches) 
from  this  point  up  to  Bruges. 

Also  by  the  canal  Bruges  to  Ostende,  having  a  depth  of  4.30  to  4.50 
meters  (14  feet  to  14  feet  8  inches),  and  which,  branched  to  the  canal 
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of  PlasschendsBle,  has  au  anchorage  of  2.25  to  2.50  meters  (7  feet  4 
inches  to  8  feet  2  inches)  up  to  Nieuport  and  of  2.20  meters  (7  feet  3 
inches)  from  !Nieaport  to  Fumes.  This  cana]  is  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Yser,  joining  it  to  the  canal  of  Ypres,  which  has  a  depth 
of  1.70  to  2.25  meters  (5  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet  4  inches)  and  a  lock  6.20 
by  37  meters  (20  by  121  feet). 

The  canal  Ypres  to  Gommines,  in  course  of  construction,  will  add 
to  all  these  different  routes  of  communication  a  way  to  the  basin  of 
the  Lys,  by  the  use  of  locks  5.20  by  45.50  meters  (17  by  149  feet),  with 
anchorages  of  2  meters  (6^  feet). 

The  canal  of  Loo,  with  an  anchorage  of  1.00  meters  (6  feet  3  inches), 
unites  the  Yser  to  Furnes. 

The  canals  Fumes  to  Dunkerque  and  Furnes  to  Bergues  join  the 
canals  of  Nieuport  to  all  the  navigable  sections  of  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
but  they  have  a  draft  of  water  of  only  1.25  to  1.30  meters  (4  feet  to  4 
feet  3  inches),  which  ultimately  will  be  increased  to  that  of  2  meters 
(^  feet). 

This  vast  system  of  navigable  waterways  to  Antwerp,  covering  an 
area  of  over  2,000  kilometers  (1,243  miles),  is  a  medium  conferring  great 
lacilities  for  transportation. 

From  statistics  given  by  the  bureau  of  hydraulics,  the  total  amount 
of  inland  transportation,  consisting  of  coal,  coke,  minerals,  metals, 
plaster,  lime,  cement,  stone,  slate,  marble,  ceramics  and  glassware, 
wood,  agricultural  products,  and  general  merchandise  was  estimated 
for  the  year  1893  to  have  been,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds), 
as  follows:  Through  the  Upper  Escaut  and  the  Dendree,  east  of 
Termonde,  906,700  tons.  Through  the  Bupel  and  its  annex  of  canals, 
1 ,462,000  tons.  Through  the  Lower  Escaut,  west  of  Antwerp,  1,910,000 
t<  ns.  By  way  of  the  junction  canal  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Escaut  and 
by  that  of  Tumhout,  791,000  tons. 

The  total  movement  in  transit,  by  inland  boats  on  the  Escaut  west 
of  Antwerp,  amounted  to  1,895,497  tons  on  incoming  and  1,627,476 
tons  on  outgoing  boats,  giving  a  total  for  1893  of  3,522,973  tons,  as  com- 
liared  with  3,500,000  in  1881. 

The  period  embracing  the  most  rapid  development  of  inland  naviga- 
tion in  Belgium  occurred  between  the  years  1820  and  1860. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  increase  by  periods  often  years: 

.Canal  development  in  Belgium, 
[1  meter =39.87  inches.] 


Years. 


1820L-1830 
1S30-1840 
1840-1850 
1850-1860 
1860-1870 
1870-1880 
]  880-1890 


Area. 


Metert. 
1,518.444 
1, 707, 120 
1, 818, 520 
1, 919, 731 
1, 976,  Oil 
2,022,919 
2, 036, 719 


Amount 
added. 


Metern. 


88,676 
111,409 
101,202 
56,280 
46,908 
13,800 
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This  progressive  movement  ceased  when,  owing  to  the  greater  con- 
venience and  rapidity  of  transport  by  that  means,  the  establishment  of 
numerous  railways  diverted  traffic,  though  in  many  instances  at  much 
greater  expense. 

Latterly,  attention  has  been  given  principally  to  the  improvement 
of  existing  canals,  widening  or  deepening  certain  ones,  so  as  to  obtain 
more  direct  communication  with  others  and  render  it  possible  fur 
boats  to  pass  through  at  all  points,  making  them  conform  to  an  uni- 
form type  and  be  of  a  depth  adapted  to  present  commercial  necessities. 

RAILWAY   FACILITIES   OF   ANTWERP. 

Antwerp  is  not  only  favored  by  reason  of  its  facilities  of  communi- 
cation by  water,  but  is  well  served  by  railways  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Central  Germany,  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  north  and  east  of  France.  By 
its  system  of  railways  it  is  connected  with  North  and  Central  Ger- 
many by  three  main  arteries,  namely,  Antwerp-Gladbach,  Antwerp- 
Aix-le-Chapelle,  via  Hasselt  and  Maestricht,  and  Antwerp-Cologne,  via 
Malines,  Li^ge,  Verviers,  Herbestal,  and  Bleyberg.  The  important 
transit  line  from  Brussels  to  Namur  and  Luxembourg  affords  Antwerp 
direct  access,  via  Sterpenich,  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy. 

Connections  with  the  railways  of  the  east  and  north  of  France  are 
established  by  numerous  lines  in  the  provinces  of  Luxembourg,  Namnr, 
Haiuaut,  and  Occidental  Flanders,  in  the  several  directions  of  Ix>ngwy, 
Montmcdy,  Givet,  Anor,  Maubege,  Valenciennes,  Douai,  Lille,  Armen- 
tieres,  Hazelbrouck,  and  Duukerque. 

On  the  north,  connection  in  the  direction  of  Holland  is  via  Rosen- 
dael,  Tilbourg,  and  Eindhoven. 

Antwerp  is  a  nearer  port  than  Havre  for  northern  France,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  Germany.  It  is  also  a  rival  port  as  regards  the  eastern 
districts  of  France  and  Switzerland.  For  a  great  part  of  Germany,  it 
is  less  distant  than  either  Bremen  or  Hambuig,  and  can  compere 
advatageously  with  these  two  ports,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Holland. 

The  St.  Gothard  Railway,  inangurated  December,  1881,  and  opened 
to  traffic  in  June,  1882,  has  contributed  greatly  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shipping  trade  at  Antwerp.  By  this  means,  the  commu- 
nication so  advantageously  established  between  the  cities  of  Genoa 
and  Milan,  and  Basel,  Zurich,  and  northern  Switzerland,  has  had  the 
effect  of  directing  transit  trade  to  Belgium  through  the  consequent 
impulse  given  to  trade  between  western  European  countries  and  the 
Orient,  as  well  as  to  that  between  northern  European  ports  and 
northern  Italy. 

Abready,  by  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  in 
1872,  the  railways  of  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Alsace  had  diverted 
to  their  channels  a  large  part  of  the  oriental  transit  trade,  owing  to 
their  reduced  rates. 
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The  detour  formerly  necessary  between  Basel  and  Geneva  being  done 
away  with,  direct  connection  between  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Brindisi 
was  opened.  For  Milan,  the  nearest  northern  |K)rt  is  Antwerp.  A 
comparison  of  the  distances  from  Milan  to  French  and  Belgian  ports  is 
as  follows : 

FRANCK. 

Via  Mont  Cenis:  meteri.  Miles. 

Calais-Milan 1,354=841 

Boologne-Milaii 1,311=814 

BBLGIUM. 

Via  the  St.  Gothard: 

Ostend-Milan 1,258=791 

Antwerp-Milan 1,178=731 

This  gives  Antwerp  an  average  of  133  kilometers  (S3  miles)  advantage 
over  Boulogne  and  176  kilometers  (110  miles)  over  Calais,  a  large 
percentage  when  the  difference  of  expense  is  considered.  Even  over 
Ostend  Antwerp  has  the  advantage. 

Austria,  fearing  to  lose  her  traffic  by  the  Brenner,  the  earliest  of  the 
Alpine  passes  (dating  from  1864),  completed  the  tunnel  of  Arlberg 
November  5,  188i^,  uniting  Austrian  Tyrol  to  eastern  and  northern 
Switzerland,  and  enabling  merchandise  to  be  forwarded  without  trans- 
shipment to  Trieste  from  western  Europe  and  Venice  on  the  one  hand,* 
and  Vienna  and  Constantinople  on  the  other. 

France,  appreciating  the  advantages  that  the  St.  Gothard  offered  to 
Germany  and  the  Belgian  ports,  is  at  present  negotiating  with  Italy 
and  Switzerland  for  piercing  a  tunnel  through  the  Simplon,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  St.  Gothard. 

The  Simplon  route  would  materially  reduce  the  distance  between 
Milan  and  the  French  ports  of  the  English  Channel,  giving :  Calais- 
Milan,  1,238  kilometers  (768  miles),  and  Boulogne-Milan,  1,195  kilo- 
meters (742  miles).  Notwithstanding  the  above,  Antwerp  would  still 
have  the  advantage  of  60  kilometers  (37  miles)  over  Calais  and  17  kilo- 
meters (II  miles)  over  Boulogne.  Should  this  route  be  established, 
Antwerp  will  not  fear  competition,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  tariff 
demanded  on  merchandise  in  transit  by  the  French  railways. 

A  large  proportion  of  Italian  products  destined  for  England,  passing 
through  the  St.  Gothard,  are  shipped  at  Antwerp  for  English  ports. 
The  Indian  trade  from  the  north  of  Europe,  en  route  for  Brindisi  via 
the  St.  Gothard,  passes  through  Belgium  in  transit  via  Ostend-Basel. 

In  order  to  compare  the  relative  distances  of  the  ports  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Moniteur  Industriel  of  1882, 
will  show  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  Antwerp : 

Kilometers.    Miles. 

Antwerp  to  Brindisi  by  the  St.  Gothard 1,^4=1,214 

Ostend  to  Brindisi  by  the  St.  Gothard 2,030=1,2(51 

Dunkerque  to  Brindisi  by  the  St.  Gothard 2,090=1,298 

Boulogne  to  Brmdisi  by  the  St.  Gothard 2,098=1,303 

Calais  to  Brindisi  by  the  St.  Gothard 2,111=1,311 

Bremen  to  Brindisi  by  the  Brenner 2,108  =  1,309 
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Kilometers.     Miles. 

Hamburg  to  Brindisi  by  the  Brenner 2, 162==1,  S43 

Lubeck  to  Brindisi  by  the  Brenner 2, 188=1, 359 

Havre  to  Brindisi  by  the  Mont  Cenis 2, 137=1,  327 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table,  of  the  lengths  of  Belgian  rail- 
ways, by  periods  of  five  and  tens  years: 

[1  meter  =  39.37  inches.] 


Periods. 


Belgian  railways 
owned  by — 


The  Stiate. 


,      ToUl 

Corporar    i     ^•'^«*''- 
tions. 


I 


Total 
increase. 


December  31—                                                                     i  Ifeters. 

1840 333,803 

1850 1  824,219 

1860 748,606 

1870 868,682 

1880  2.791.514 

1890 ,  3,209,000 

1895 1  3,821,000 


MeUrt. 

32,300 

273,000 

980,770 

2,028,310 

1,320.392 

1, 261, 000 

1.482,000 


Melert, 

336,103 
897,219 
1. 729, 376 
2,886,992 
4, 119, 906 
4,470,000 
4,803,000 


I 


531.  n« 

832.157 

1, 167.  C16 

1,214.9:4 

35U.C04 

S33,000 


Since  1860,  railway  .growth  coiucides  with  the  impulse  given  it  by 
private  corporations.  The  abolishing  of  toll  rates  on  the  Escaut,  and 
the  establishing  of  main  transit  lines  toward  central  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  for  which  Antwerp  is  the  most  available  shipping  iport, 
are  improvements  dating  from  that  period.  Since  the  Franco-German 
war  and  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Genis  tunnel  (1871),  railway  develop- 
ment in  Belgium  has  been  still  more  marked. 

Since  that  year,  the  Belgian  Government  has  added  to  its  own  lines 
by  purchase:  In  1871,  the  railways  of  the  coal  region  of  Hainaat;  in 
1872,  the  Grand  Duchy  (junction);  in  1873,  the  Grand  Luxemboni^; 
in  1880,  Antwerp  to  the  Dutch  frontier;  in  1878,  a  portion  of  the  Flan- 
ders section;  in  1897,  the  Antwerp-Ghent  and  the  Ghent- Eecloo,  with 
the  Grand  Central  and  annexes. 

Tariffs  of  rates  are  thus  simplified,  time  gained,  and  economy  assured. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 

Antwerp,  October  29^  1897. 


U8T  OF  THB  REGULAK    HTRAM8HIP    LINES    OCCUPYING    THE    PIRRS  OV    THE  KSCAUT. 

N«.of 
pier. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  Harwich 1 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Hull 2 

Bailey  &  Leetham,  Hnll - 3 

Tyne  Steamship  Company,  Newcastle 4 

Cork  Steamship  Company,  Manchester 5 

Great  Central  Railway  Company,  Grimsby 6 

Goole  Steamship  Company,  Goole 7 

Steamship  lines  Tanning  to  London 8 

General  Steamship  Company,  London 9 

Steamship  lines  running  to  London 10 

Goole  Steamship  Company,  Goole W 

George  Gibsen  &  Co.,  Leith 12 
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No.  of 
pier. 

Cork  Steamship  Company,  Liverpool,  Greeuock,  and  Glasgow 13 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  India  and  China 14 

Union  Steamship  Company,  The  Cape 15 

Compagnie  Maritime  Beige  du  Congo,  Congo 16 

Royal  Mail  Packet  Company,  Brazil,  Uragaay,  Argentine  Republic 17 

Norddentscher  Lloyd,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentine  Republic 18 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  China 19 

Norddentscher  Lloyd,  Australia 20 

Deutsche  Dampfschiffahrts  Gesellschaft,  Kosmos,  Chile,  Peru 21 

Hamburg  Pacific  Damp&chiffs  Linie,  Chile,  Peru 22 

Telegraaf,  Rotterdam 23 

Hansa  St.  Lawrence  Line,  Quebec,  Montreal  (summer);   Boston  and  Halifax 

(winter) 24 

Hansa  Linie  de  Br^me,  Kurrachel,  Bombay 25 

Dtnitsch  Australische  DampfRchiffs  Gesellschaft,  Australia 26 

Rickmers  Linie,  India,  China,  Japan 27 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Japan 28 

Puritan  Line,  Boston  and  Baltimore 29 

Hansa  Linie  de  Br^me,  Madras,  Calcutta 30 

Lamport  and  Holt  Linie,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentine  Republic 31 

Red  Star  Line,  New  York 32 

Red  Star  Line,  Philadelphia 33 

Phoenix  Line,  New  York 34 

DOCKS. 

Foonyade  Actie  Bolag  Gotha,  Gothembourg 36 

Bristol  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Plymouth,  Bristol 36 

Palgrave  Murphy  Company,  Dublin,  Belfast 37 

Ostkndsohe  Lloyd,  Christiania 38 

Kirsten  Line,  Hamburg 39 

H.  J.  Perlbach  &  Co.,  Hamburg 40 

Det  Forenede  Dampskib  >Selskap,  Christian  Grnbel  and  J.  G.  Reinold,  Baltique..  41 

Dampfschiffahrts  Gesellschaft  Neptnni,  Portugal 42 

Steamship  lines  running  to  Bristol  and  Gloucester 43 

Ad.  Deppe,  Bordeaux 44 

Soci^t<>  Thais,  Spain  (Atlantic) 45 

Soci^t^  Th^^tis,  Spain  (Mediterranean) 46 

Steamship  line  running  to  the  Black  Sea 47 

L.  Westcotts  &  Co.,  Black  Sea 48 

Soci^t<S  navale  de  Fouest,  H4vre 49 

Det  Forenede  Dampskib  Solskap,  Black  Sea 50 

Hansa  Linie,  Uruguay  and  Plata 51 

Deutsche  Levant  Linie,  Levant 52 

Stockholm  Angfartygs  Rederei  Bolaget.    Finska  Augfartygs  Aktie  Bol,  Sweden 

and  Finland 53 

Kiver  Plata  Line,  La  Plata 54 

Messageries  maritimes  de  France,  Marseilles 55 

Johnson  Line,  Danube 56 

Soci6t^  John  Cockerill,  Spain 57 

Soci(^t6  John  Cockerill,  Mediterranean 58 

Knott's  Prince  Line,  Egypt,  West  Indies,  Plata 59 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 

Consul. 
Antwerp,  November  12^  1897, 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT   RATES. 


Consal  (now  Oonsal-GeDeral)  Lincoln,  under  date  of  October  1, 1897, 
gives  the  following  table  of  freight  rates : 

Rates  of  freight. 


Port  of  departure. 


San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco,  sail- 
ing vessels. 
New  Orleans 


Galveston . . . 
Charleston  . . 
Savannah  . . . 
New  Orleans 


New  York 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia... 
Newport  News. 
Norfolk 


Pensaoola. 


Destination. 


Cargo. 


Unitod  Kingdom     Wheat. 

and  Continent. 
—  .do , do  ... 

I  ' 

>  Liverpool  or  Con-     Cotton . . 

tinent. 

do do  .. 

....do '....do  .. 

do do  ... 

United  Kingdom     Grain... 

or  Continent. 


Scale. 


I  [  Per  quarter,  41 

> do do...^    wheat    an 

I  I    com. 


Per40c.f 

do 

Perton.net,  reg- 
ular f.  c.  8. 

do 

do 

do 

Per  ton  wlii^at, 
net. 

Per  quarter,  480 
d 


High- 

OAt 

rate. 


Low-   Rate 
est   Dec.  31, 
rate.   1896. 


s. 
30 

31 

52 


d.  I  g. 
0  I  26 


3 

6 


55 

0 

46 

0 

45 

0 

18 

0 

18 

33 

30 
30 
29 


d. 
0 

9 

0 


8.    d. 


16 
35 


0  35 
0  82 
0   30 


4  9 


6    3 
rioo 


3  :. 


.do Boards..,  Per  Htandanl  ...  110  0  i  92  6 

:         !     I 


flOO  0) 
(108  Oj 


1895. 


«.  d. 


3  '   27  6 

0  I   32  6 

0    35  0 

6  

0  I 


100  o 


RAILWAYS  OF  BELGIUM. 

There  are  at  present  thirteen  x>rivate  companies  owning  and  operating 
lines  in  Belgium.  Of  the  lines  operated  by  the  State,  918^  miles  were 
built  by  the  State  and  898  miles  have  been  purchased  of  private  com- 
panies; 201  miles  belonging  to  private  companies  are  operated  by  the 
State  on  a  rental  or  on  a  division  of  receipts,  while  27  miles  of  road,  the 
property  of  private  companies,  is  passed  over  by  trains  of  the  State 
railways.  Of  the  2,044  total  miles  operated  by  the  State,  1,219  miles 
are  single  track  and  825  miles  double  track. 

Relatively  to  its  size,  Belgium  has  more  railroads  than  any  other 
country  of  the  world;  its  area  is  11,373  square  miles.  With  a  total  of 
2,965  miles  of  railroad,^  there  are  26  miles  of  road  for  every  100  square 
miles.  The  country  most  nearly  approaching  this  proportion  is  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  where  there  are  16.778  miles  of  railway  for  every 
100  square  miles.  The  number  of  miles  of  railway  per  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  Belgium  is  4.73,  which,  however,  is  exceeded  by  Gtermany,  with 
5.15  miles,  and  by  France,  with  6.26  miles.  For  comparison  with  our 
own  country,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  4.913 


'I  regret  that  there  BeeuiB  to  be  an  error  in  my  report  pnbliRhed  in  Special  Consular 
Reports,  Vol.  XII,  p.  16,  entitled  *' Highways  of  Commerce/'  so  far  as  regards  the 
figures  relative  to  Belgium  railways.  The  only  explanation  must  be  in  the  misstate- 
ment by  my  authority  of  the  facts  therein  given.  The  statistics  mentioned  in  this 
present  report  are  drawn  directly  from  the  report  of  the  Belgian  minister  of  rail- 
ways, posts,  and  telegraphs  for  1894. 
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miles  of  railway  for  every  100  square  miles  and  26.12  miles  per  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Hbnby  C.  Morris, 

C<msul, 
CJhent,  April  lOy  1896. 


RAILROAD   CHARGES  FOR  BAGGAGE. 

Consul  Eoosevelt  writes  from  Brussels  September  23, 1898: 

The  rate  of  railroad  freight  charges  for  haggage  is  6  centimes  (1.1  cents)  per  100 
kilograms  (220  poands)  per  kilometer  (0.62136  mile). 

A  third-class  ticket  is  required  for  a  dog,  whether  he  is  pnt  into  the  haggage  car 
or  admitted  in  passenger  cars.  Dogs  in  cages  or  haskets  are  accepted  on  the  same 
conditions  or  pay  the  same  rate  as  merchandise  or  baggage.  By  the  payment  of  a 
third-class  ticket  other  small  animals  in  cages,  boxes,  baskets,  etc.,  of  which  the 
exterior  dimensions  are  not  more  than  55  centimeters  (21^  inches)  in  length,  30  cen- 
timeters (12  inches;  in  width,  and  30  centimeters  in  height,  may  be  allowed  in  pas- 
H(.>nger's  care  if  objections  are  not  made  by  other  passengers. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles,  not  boxed  or  otherwise  packed,  accompanying  travelers, 
are  accepted  as  baggage  at  the  following  rates :  Interior  of  Belgium — Bicycles  with 
one  seat  pay  70  centimes,  ($0,135);  with  two,  three,  or  four  seats,  1.40  francs  (27 
cents).    Otherwise  bicycles  are  subjected  to  the  same  tariff  as  other  merchandise. 

LONDON-BRUSSELS  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

There  is  only  one  steamship  line  in  this  consular  district.  It  plies  between 
Brussels  and  London  direct,  and  is  of  English  nationality,  with  three  ships  of  300, 
350,  and  400  tons  burden.  The  time  of  passage  between  Brussels  and  Loudon  is  36 
hours.    These  steamers  carry  merchandise  only,  for  which  there  is  no  regular  tariff. 

TELEPHONE  BETWEEN  BEBLIN,  BRUSSELS,  AND  PABIS. 

Consul  Eoosevelt,  of  Brussels,  under  date  of  August  17, 1898,  reports 
tbat  work  is  to  be  begun  on  a  telephone  line  between  Berlin,  Brussels, 
and  Paris.  When  completed,  says  the  consul,  the  line  will  be  more 
than  621  miles  long  and  the  most  important  in  Europe. 


DENMARK. 

DANISH  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

Vice-Consul  Blom  writes  from  Copenhagen,  January  7,  1808: 

A  new  line  of  steamers  between  Copenhagen,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  has  been 
started  here,  and  the  first  steamer  of  the  line,  the  VeniiSf  leaves  Copenhagen  to-day 
lor  New  York,  direct.  The  name  of  the  steamship  line  is  the  ''Danish  Star  Line,"  of 
>4  Ainaliegade,  Copenhagen,  and  the  agents  in  New  York  City  are  Messrs.  Furness 
Withy  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  Venus  is  under  the  Danish  flag.  It  is  not  yet  decided 
tiow  many  steamers  the  new  company  will  put  on  the  line. 
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Under  date  of  March  26, 1898,  Mr.  Blom  continues: 

The  United  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  Copenhagen,  has  for  a  abort  Une  b^l 

steamers  running  in  the  winter  season  from  Copenhagen  to  New  Orleans,  and  hq^h-I 

Newport  News  and  Norfolk.    The  company  is  pleased  with  the  reault,  and  ii> 

intended  to  place  more  steamers  on  the  route  and  to  have  more  frequent  departu"^ 

from  both  sides.    The  company's  fleet  on  this  route  comprises  the  following  steiL 

ships : 

Rcpstecvd  un 

Kentucky 4,'i«' 

Arkansas : 4,?**^ 

Louisiana 4,fi/P 

Alexandria l.^* 

Nicolalll...: $,m 

Xenia 3,:«i» 

Total 24.JI*' 

The  steamers  have  been  dispatched  quit«  regularly  once  a  month.  The  agentoire 
Charles  F.  Orthwein  &  Sons,  New  Orleans,  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Company. 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  The  most  important  articles  carried  from  New  OrleaaA 
to  Copenhagen  are  com,  wheat,  cotton-seed  cakes,  lumber,  flour,  iron,  cotton,  machia- 
ery,  bicycles,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  In  1897  the  quantity  was  about  i^OuO 
tons. 

The  route — Copenhagen  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk — was  opened  in  December, 
1897.  The  steamers  take  freight  to  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia, 
and  the  Baltic. 

The  export  from  Copenhagen  to  New  Orleans,  etc.,  is  so  far  insignificant,  but  etforte 
are  being  made  to  develop  it.  Cement,  iron,  rags,  and  matches  have  been  espoited 
in  small  quantities.  ' 

On  August  19, 1898,  the  vice-consul  adds : 

The  Thingvalla  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  Copenhagen,  running  steamen^ 
between  New  York  and  Copenhagen,  will  cease  to  exist  on  October  1  next,  when  this 
line  of  steamers  will  pass  over  to  the  United  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  Thk 
arrangement  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  increase  the  trade  between  Denmark  and  tbe 
United  States,  which  has  already  assumed  comparatively  large  proportions.  T^o 
new  steamers  for  the  New  York  route,  of  7,000  and  7,400  tons  displacement,  are  bein^ 
built  and  are  nearing  completion.  They  will-  be  delivered  this  fall  by  the  Britisli 
shipbuilders. 


FRANCE 


RAILWAYS. 


Under  date  of  December  13, 1898,  Consul-General  Gowdy  writes  from 
Paris : 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  railway  lines  of  France,  with  othciil 
figures  of  receipts  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  12th  of  August,  1898 : 


Name. 


Paris,  Lyons  et  Mediterrann^e 

Nord 

Oiieflt 

Orleans 

Est 

Midi 

Etat 


Len^h  of  system. 

Total  reoeipts. 

KUot. 

Miie: 

Pranet. 

IMUrt. 

9,014 

5,601 

249,810,000 

48,2U33' 

3,746 

2,331 

126. 300, 000 

«4,375»' 

5,594 

3,475 

102.156.000 

1J9.71«,1> 

C,775 

4,209 

116,734,000 

22,53.«^ 

4.836 

8.004 

97.034,000 

18,90U3C 

3. 382 

2.101 

63.621,000 

12,259,53 

2.810 

1.746 

26,305,300  i 

1 

6,076  33 
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Consul  du  Bellet,  of  libeims,  under  date  of  Oct.  14,  1897,  sends 
additional  information  as  follows: 

According  to  Mr.  Germain  Delebecque,  honorary  general  inspector  of  the  traffic  on 
the  French  northern  line,  the  total  length  of  all  railroads  in  France  is,  in  round 
numbers,  40,000  kilometers  (24,654  miles),  on  which  run  9,695  locomotives,  25,297 
passenger  cars,  and  252,989  freight  cars.  The  companies  carry  annually  317,652,121 
passengers  and  sell  402,258,046  francs'  ($77,635,000)  worth  of  tickets.  Of  every  1,000 
passengers,  45  travel  in  first'-class  carriages,  123  In  second  class,  and  832  in  third  class. 
Of  every  1,000  francs  of  fares,  193  are  paid  by  rich  people,  260  by  middle-class  people, 
and  547  by  folks  of  the  lower  class.  Finally,  the  employees  of  the  seven  companies' 
numbered  at  the  end  of  1894  249,705  persons— -224,804  men  and  24,901  women. 

The  Northern  (Nord)  Company  runs  the  fastest  train,  59  miles  an  hour,  between 
Busigny  and  St.  Quentin ;  the  Southern  (Midi)  Company  obtains  a  speed  of  50  miles 
per  hoar  from  Bordeaux  to  Langon,  the  Eastern  (Est)  Company  49  miles  per  hour 
between  Kheims  and  Paris,  the  Orleans  Company  46  miles  per  hour  between 
Aubrais  and  Paris,  and  the  Western  (Ouest)  Company  42  miles  per  hour  between 
Chartres  and  Le  Mans. 

Owing  to  greater  advantages  offered  to  shippers,  in  time  and  freight  rates,  most 
gootis  from  this  consular  district  to  United  States  ports  have  been  forwarded  to 
Antwerp.  However,  since  the  22d  of  last  March,  textiles  for  the  United  States  can 
be  shipped  from  Rheims  to  Havre  in  forty  hours.  Furthermore,  in  compliance  with 
a  request  sent  by  the  minister  of  public  works  to  railroad  companies,  the  latter  have 
recently  reduced  their  rates  for  the.  transportation  of  cereals,  and  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road Company,  which  owns  nearly  all  the  lines  running  through  this  district,  has 
made  the  following  changes  in  its  rates : 

For  a  distance  of  300  kilometers  (186.41  miles),  old  tariff,  11.75  francs  ($2.35);  new 
tariff,  11.25  francd  ($2.25),  a  reduction  of  4.2  per  cent. 

For  a  distance  of  500  kilometers  (310.68  miles),  old  tariff,  15.75  francs  ($3.15) ;  new 
tariff,  14.25  francs  ($2.85),  a  reduction  of  7.5  per  cent. 


BEDUGTIOH  IH  FRENCH  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

Under  date  of  November  26,  1898,  Commercial  Agent  Atwell,  of 
Boabaix,  says  that  railway  companies  in  France  have  submitted  for 
ministerial  approval  certain  modifications  in  the  law  governing  rates  of 
transport,  which  went  into  effect  October  10, 1898.  The  following  com- 
panies took  part:  The  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean,  the  !N^orthern, 
the  Eastern,  the  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  Southern,  the  Western,  and 
the  Belt.  The  proposed  modifications  have  particular  reference  to  the 
wool  and  cotton  industry,  as  affecting  both  the  raw  material  and  manu- 
factured goods,  and  are  in  the  line  of  reduction,  as  it  is  recognized 
that  the  freight  charges  must  be  less  onerous  in  order  to  allow  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  France  to  compete  with  rival  countries. 

INLAND   NAVIGATION. 

Consul  Hill  writes  from  Amsterdam  October  16, 1899: 

The  canals  of  France  include  the  Marne  and  Rhine  Canal, the  Bargundy  Canal,  the 
Canal  du  Centre,  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  Canal,  and  the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  most 
important  lateral  canal  is  that  on  the  Garonne  below  Toulouse.  Canal  construction^ 
however,  flourishes  inninly  in  the  flat  district  of  the  north,  between  the  basins  of  the 
Seine,  Somme,  and  Scheldt. 
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However,  a  project  for  making  a  canal  between  Marseilles  and  the  Rhone  is  hr^i 
discussed,  the  coarse  being  from  the  northern  end  of  Marseilles  Harbor  throii}j:L  ~ 
mountain  chain  of  Rone,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  44  miles  long,  to  Lake    Sohc. 
thence,  by  way  of  Berre  and  Martignes,  to  a  junction  with  the  existing^  Canal  V. 
time,  the  course  of  which  wonld  be  followed  as  far  as  Port  de  Boac,  inhere  a  shv" 
connecting  waterway  would  open  into  the  Aries  Canal,  not  far  from  the  Rhone. 

Consnl  da  Bellet,  in  his  rex>ort  above  referred  to,  says  further: 

The  total  length  of  the  water  courses  forming  the  principal  linee  of  the  inlir  •. 
navigation  was,  in  1896,  6,009  kilometers  (3,756  miles);  of  those  belong^n^  t>i  ::- 
secondary  lines,  6,355  kilometers  (3,971  miles) ;  total,  12,364  kilometers  (7,727  mii« 

The  tax  on  navigation  was  suppressed  iu  18S0,  whence  dates  the  developmmi  -: 
inland  navigation.  In  1884  the  tonnage  exceeded  2,410,000  Americiui  tauA,  and  :: 
1896  it  reached  4,184,000  tons. 

The  above  freight  is  carried  by : 


I      Jlietrie  Amei<"4* 

tons.  torn  * 

Onlinary  boats 15,790      3,44^000  3.  ^v^' 

Steamers W            22,196  -1  • 


Kumbor. 


Gmnge, 


Total 15.891       3.464.196         3.4vt«:- 


Consul  Brittaiii  writes  from  Nantes,  November  14, 1898: 

There  is  a  regular  steamship  service  between  the  ports  of  the  Loire  River  and  i^-r- 
deaux,  St.  Malo,  Havre,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belle  Isle,  Brest,  Lorieut,  and  i>orts  o; 
Spain  and  the  Mediterranean.     The  Compagnie  G6n<^rale  Transatlautiquo  haa  a  r^;:- 
uiar  passenger  and  cargo  service  between  St.  Nazaire  and  the  ports  of  Cnba,  Mexio^ 
Central  and  Sonth  America.     A  new  entrance  is  being  made  from  the  harbor  to  tbc 
bay,  or  rather  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    When  completed,  vessels  of  lieavy  drafi  mat 
enter  at  all  seasonK.     The  harbor  will  be  the  finest  on  the  coast  of  t^ranee.    NsvaI 
vessels  may  enter  the  present  harbor,  which  is  cut  from  the  month  of  the  Loirp 
River,  but  owing  to  the  tide,  they  are  often  obliged  to  wait  some  hours.     Exteni^ive 
shipyards  are  located  at  St.  Nazaire,  where  vessels  of  all  kinds  are  oonstmettti. 
including  war  ships  for  the  French  navy.     The  Compagnie  G^n6rale  Transatlanti<|ae 
is  now  building  three  large  passenger  steamers  for  the  service  between  Havre  and 
New  York.    The  city  of  St.  Nazaire,  locatt'd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  River,  is  al>oct 
30  miles  from  Nantes.     Prior  to  1892,  only  vessels  of  comparatively  light  draft  conM 
pass  up  the  river  as  far  as  Nantes,  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  sand  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.     In  that  year  a  maritime  canal  was  completed,  which  cuts  off  a  bend  ia 
the  river  and  avoids  the  most  difficult  place.    The  canal  is  something  over  4  miles  ic 
length,  and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  26,000,000  francs  ($5,018,000).     Eif  bc 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  vessels  passed  through  the  canal  in  1897,  which  was  so 
increase  of  «50  per  cent  over  the  tonnage  of  the  first  season  after  its  completios. 
A^essels  of  3,500  muy  now  come  up  as  far  as  Nantes.    The  matter  of  deepening  the  chai.- 
nel  of  the  river  as  far  as  Orleans  is  being  agitated  in  a  spirite<l  manner.    Sevt^ral 
conventions  with  that  object  in  view  have  recently  been  held  in  Nantee  and  at  other 
points  along  the  river. 


I 
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KEW  BAILEOAD  AND  CABLE  LIKES. 

Work  upon  the  railroad  which  is  being  constracted  to  connect  the 
cities  of  Havre  and  Dieppe  is  being  actively  pushed.  According  to 
the  authorities,  the  line  will  be  in  complete  running  order  by  July  1, 
1900.  It  will  be  operated  by  Western  Kailroad  (Ohemin  der  Fer  de 
rOuest),  the  company  which  controls  all  the  railroad  lines  from  Havre 
into  the  interior. 

The  new  French  cable  between  Gax)e  God,  Massachusetts,  and  Brest, 
France,  was  successfully  finished  August  16  last.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Gompagnie  Franjaise  des  Gables  Telegraphiques,  the  proprietors  of  the 
old  French  cable.  The  cable,  which  is  3,1 65  miles  long,  was  constructed 
by  La  Society  Industrielle  des  Telephones,  under  the  supervision  of 
French  Government  engineers. 

A.  M.  Thackara, 

C0718UL 

Havre,  October  ^8, 1898. 


coMMxnncATioir  with  maeseilles. 

Gonsal  Skinner,  of  Marseilles,  on  July  15,  1899,  says: 

The  only  railway  company  operating  in  Marseilles  is  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  only  considerahle  inland  navigation  company  in  the  city  is  the  Corapagnie 
G^n^rale  de  Navigation,  10  Qnai  de  la  Toarette.  This  company  does  an  extensive 
business  between  Marseilles  and  the  various  cities  on  the  Rhone,  and  extends  its 
operatioDS  via  canal  as  far  as  Havre. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

In  rei)orts  dated  April  9,  1898,  and  July  15,  1899,  the  consul  adds : 

There  is  only  one  regular  line  (French)  from  this  port  to  New  York.  The  Cyprien 
Fabre  Company  maintains  a  biweekly  service.  The  Prince  Line  (English)  runs 
irregularly  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Anchor  Line  (English)  to  New  York.  The  latter 
company  is  considering  a  regular  service  from  Marseilles  to  American  ports.  The 
usaal  voyage  by  the  Fabre  Line  is  twenty-one  days  via  Naples;  it  is  seventeen  days 
direct  hy  the  Anchor.  Considerable  merchandise  from  this  port  goes  to  Genoa  or 
Liverpool,  and  is  there  transshipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  French  regular  steamship  lines  attached  to  the  port  of  Marseilles  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Conipagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes. 

Couipagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique. 

Gompagnie  Marseillaise  de  Navigation  }\  Vapenr. 

Socidt^  G^n^rale  des  Transports  Maritimes  k  Vapenr. 

Gompagnie  de  Navigation  Mixte. 

Gompagnie  Fran^aise  de  Navigation  k  Vapenr. 

Gompagnie  de  Navigation  Marocaine  et  Armenienuo. 

Gompagnie  Nationale  de  Navigation. 

Gompagnie  K.  Caillol  et  R.  Saintpierre. 

Gompagnie  E.  <&  M.  Castaldi. 
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Axel  Basck  &  Co. 

E.  Frisch  et  Cie. 

Compagnie  FraD^aiae  de  I'Afriqae  OocidoDtiUe. 

Aiiib.  Artaud. 

A  list  of  foreign  compauioH  having  regular  sailingH  from  this  port  is  annexed 


Name  of  company. 


Lines  or  porto  of  call. 


Compagnie  G<*n^^rale  den  Bateaux  h  YaV^ur  h 

Hmic«  du  Nonl  <C banal, agent). 
Society   Navale  do   rOiiedt  ((irondrand  fr^rea, 

agentn.) 

Compagnie   Havralae    P^ninsnlaire  (Caillol  et 
Haintpierrc,  agenta). 

PeninHiilar  aiul  Oriental  Comi>any  (MM.  Eatriue 

et  Cie.,agentH). 
Compagnie  FIorio-Rubattino  (agents,  Gondrand 

fr^res). 
Compagnie  Sevillane  (A.  Sc  L.  Haina,  agents) 

Compagiiio  Yiuuesa   de    Seville  (Kx    Espaliu) 
(Vldel  et  Cie.,  agents). 

Compagnie  Tranaatlautique  de  Barcelone  (Vl- 
dai  et  Cie.,  agents). 

Compagnie Yalenciana  ( T.  B.  et  A.  Ai-taud  frt^res. 

agents). 
Compagnie  Tbarra  de  Seville  (liodrigues  Ely 

fr^res,  agents). 
Coiiii)agnie  Rotterdam  Lloyd  (agents,  Ruys  et 

Cie..  place  de  la  Bourse,  11). 

Johnston  Line 

Bibby  Line 

Glvnn  Line 

Hall  Line 

(Watson  &.  Parker,  agents). 
The  Persian  (lulf  Steamship  Company  (Savon 

freres,  agents). 

Compagnie  Puglia  (Gondrand  freres,  agents)  — 
Compagnie  Hambourgeoise  (Frisoh,  agents) 

Anchor  Line  (John  G.  Todd,  agent) 


rMarseilles,  Bordeanx.  Dnokerque. 
\Maraeillee,  La  Rochelle.and  Dunkernpe. 
Havre-Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Baroelonjfr.  Port  V^tire^ 
St  Loais  du  Rhone. 

{Havre,  northern  and  Pacific  ports. 
Diego  SnarpE,  Tamatave,  Mauritius. 
Alicante,  Yalencia,  Palma  (Balearic  Islands), 
r India,  Ohina,  and  Japan. 
\  Australia. 

/Sardinia,  Sicily,  Alexandria,  and  Tunis. 
Utaly  and  the  East. 
Barcelona,  Yalencia,  Alicante,  Cartha^eoa,  Alneria. 

Malaga,  Cadiz,  Seville. 
Barcelona,  Yalencia,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Se^  ille 

'Barcelona,  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  Yeneauel^  f*ioii«- 

bia. 

•  Barcelona,  Montevideo,  and  Bnenos  Ayrea. 
Barcelona,  Dakar,  Gold  Coast,  Monrovia.  Ffmssi: 

Po,  and  Gaboon. 
Barcelona,  Yalencia,  Alicante,  Almeria,  Agnils<> 

and  Malaga. 
Marseilles  to  Bilbao,  stopping  at  principal  Spaavii 

ports. 
Dutch  Indies. 


Adria,  Compagnie  Rojale  Hongroise  de  l^avi- 
gation  Maritime  ii  \  apenr  (Philippe  Perrella. 
agent). 

Orient  Line  (Worms  &,  Co.,  agents) 


Nippon  Yusen  Kalsha  (Japanese)  (John  G.Todd, 
agent). 


Constantinople  and  Odeesa. 
Rangoon- 
Liverpool. 
Karrachee. 

Regular  service  between  London  and  Man^]!!^ 
I      Port  Said,  Btinder  Abbas  and  Bnabire.  Ba««4>rjlj 
Bagdad,  etc.,  and  vice  versa. 

Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  (^atania^BHsdi^i 
I      Bari.  Barleta,  Yenice. 

Hamburg. 

Bombav-Marseilles. 

Marseilles-Liverpool-Glasgow. 

Marseilles-New  York. 

New  York-Marseilles. 

Service  between   Fiame,  Trieste.  Maraeilleis,  wi 
vice  versa. 

Points  touched :  Fiume,  Trieste,  Bari,  OatAnia.  R> 

?osto.  Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  I^eghom.  Gt>D«a. 
'ort  Maurice,  Nice,  and  Marseilles. 
Naples,  Port  Said,  Sues,  Colombo,  Albany,  Adelaide 

Melbourne,  and  Sydney. 
London  and  Antwerp  (semimonthly  service). 


< 


Cost  of  dlBcharging,  50  centimes  (9.6  cents)  per  ton  on  grain,  seeds,  and  general 
cargo  in  bnlk  or  in  bags  ;  coal,  1.25  francs  (24  cents)  per  ton. 
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STEAMSHIP   FBEIGHT   BATES. 

Under  date  of  December  20, 1898,  Gousal  Skinner  sends  a  table  of 

freight  rates  prevailing  between  Marseilles  and  various  points,  as 
lollows: 

Freight  rates  from  MaraeilleSj  France, 
[Cubic  meter —35.3 166  cubic  feet;  1,000  kilograms-  2,204.6  pounds.] 


I 


To- 


Ma- 
chiD- 
ery.a 


Colombo 15.79 

Kanifoon '    8.69 

Hatjivia 10.62 


Tientsin 


Perth,  W.  Australia 

Sydney  

AVelhugton 


14.48 

15.05 
11.58 
15.44 


Montevideo i    (e) 


Aden 
Madraa . . 
Bangkok 


Surabaya 

Hongkong . . . 


3.86 

7.72 

11.58 

10.62 
11.58 


Hiogo 11.58 

9.65 
11.58 
15.44 


Meliioume. 
BriHbane  . 
Auckland 

Rosarlo... 
Bombay  .. 
Calcutta . . 
Singapore 
Shanghai . 


Yokohama 11.58 

Adelaide 11.58 

Hobart 15.44 


Fur- 
ni- 
ture. 

a 

$5.79 

8.09 

10.62 

14.48 

15.05 
11.58 
15.44! 

4.88' 

3.86 

7.72 

11.58 

10.  62 
9.65 


Mer- 
chant 
iron.b 


Hard-   Bicy-  Glass- 
ware.6  cles.  al  ware.a 


I 


$:{.47  $3.47  $5.79 

8. 60   8. 69  8. 69 

7.72   7.72  10.62 

16.41,  a  14. 48  14.48 

I 
16.08  a  15. 05   15.06 
9.65|      9.65   11.58 
17.37  a  15. 44   15.441 

6.76    a4.83  4.83 

3. 47       3.  47  3. 86 

6. 76,      6. 76  7. 72 

13.51<all.58;  11.58 


7.72 
8.44 


7.72   10.62 


(c) 

6.76 

7.72 

10.62 

11.58: 


9.  65  8. 44 
12.  06  9. 65 
11.58,  9.JB5 
15.44  a  15. 44 


6.76 
6.76. 
7.72! 
10.62 
9.651 


a  8. 69 
5.79 
4.83 
7.72 
8.44 


8.44 


9.65 


8. 44  9. 65 

9.65  12.06 

9.65  11.58 

a  15. 44  15.44 


Saigon 


Haiphong 

BuenoH  Ayres 


5.79 

7.72 
(0 


9. 651  8. 44 
11.  58  9. 65 
15. 44,  a  15. 44 


a  6. 76 
9  79 
4.83 
7.72 
8.44 


6^76 
6.76 
7.72 
10. 62 
9.65 


8.44     9.65 

9.65   11.58 

a  15. 44   15.44 


7.72 
4.83, 


6.76! 
6.76. 


7.72 
4.83 


7.72 
4.83 


Boots 

and 

shoes. 

a 


Iron 
plpe.a 


Agent  or  company 
reporting. 


$5.79 

8.69 

10. 62 

14.48 

15.05 
11.58 
15.44 

4.83 

3.86 

7.72 

11.58 

I 

10.62 
&9.02 

8.92! 
10.86! 
11.58 
15.44, 

6.76 

6.76; 

7.72 

10.  62l 

&8.92! 

8.921 
11.58! 
15.44 


$5.79;  $5.79 

8. 69,  8.  69 

10.  62  10.  62 
14.48|  &16.41 

15.05  &16.98 

11.  58  11.  58 
15. 44  15. 44 

4.  S3  66.76 

3. 86,  H.  86 

7. 72  7.  72 

11.58  11.58 

10. 63  10.  62 

&8.44  68.44 

68.44  68.44 

69.70  69.65 

11.58  11.58 

15. 44  15. 44! 


6. 76, 

6.76' 

7.72 

10.62 

68.44 


68.69 

6.76 

7.  72, 

10. 62i 

68.44 


5.79       5.79       5.79     5.79       5.79 


8.44;  68.44 
11.58  11.58 
15.44     15.44 


7.72 
4.83, 


5.79 

7.72 
4.83! 


5.79 

6.76 
6.76 


Geo.  Bndd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Messageriea  M ar i  t  i  m  e 
Co. 
Do. 
Geo.  Bndd. 
Messageries  Maritime 

Ca 
Cyprien  Fabre  Co. 
Geo.  Bndd. 
Elstrino  &  Co. 
Messageries  Maritime 

Co. 
Geo.  Budd. 

Messageries  Maritime 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Geo.  Budd. 
Messageries  Maritime 

Co. 
Cyprien  Fabre  Co. 
Geo.  Budd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Messageries  Maritime 
Co. 
Do. 
Estrine  &  Co. 
Messageries  Maritime 

Co. 
Compagnie  Natiouale  de 
Navigation. 
Do. 
Cyprien  Fabre  Co. 


a  Per  85.3166  cubic  feet. 


6  Per  2,204.6  pounds. 


r  According  to  size. 


TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES   AT  NICE. 


Consul  Van  Buren  writes  from  Nice,  under  date  of  October  22, 1898: 

Trausportation  facilltiea  by  sea  have  received  a  valuable  adjanct  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regnlar  line  of  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Adria  Line,  which  connects  with 
the  splendid  service  of  German  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  Genoa.  The 
importance  of  this  line  for  the  port  of  Nice,  especially  in  case  goods  require  to  be 
delivered  promptly,  can  not  be  exaggerated. 
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GERMANY. 


RAILWAYS. 

In  eleven  years  (1885-1895)  the  Empire  has  seen  its  railways  incres^r 
from  36,538  kilometera  (22,704  miles)  to  44,167  kilometers  (27,445  mile> . 
There  were  in  1895  15,219  kilometers  (9,457  miles)  of  doable-track  line> 
and  28,948  kilometers  (17,988  miles)  of  single-track  lines,  a  ratio  of  U^ 
to  1  in  favor  of  the  single-track  lines.  In  1885  the  ratio  was  2.4  to  L 
There  are  107  kilometers  (66  miles)  with  three  tracks  and  66  kilometers 
(41  miles)  with  four  tracks. 

The  following  table  siiows  how  each  State  of  the  Empire  is  provided 
with  railways: 


SUte. 


Pmsfiia.... 

BAvaria 

Stf  xosy 

W  n  rt  tern  berg 

Baden 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Sch  weriu 

Saxe- Weimar 

Meoklenburg-Strelitz 

Olden  bn  rg ^ 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Meluingen 

Saxe- Altenbarg 

SaxeCoburg-Gotba 

Anhalt 

St'h  warzburg-Sondershansen 

Scb  wansbiirg-Kadolstadt 

Waldeck 

Reuss  (older  lino) 

KeuBS  (newer  Hue) 

Sohaumbnrg-Lippe 

Lippe 

Lu  t  )eck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace  and  Lorrai  ne 


ToeacblOO 

Boaare  kilo- 

To  each  10.(jO0  inhabi; 

meters  of  territory. 

ai 

1885. 

EUometen, 

Its. 

1885. 

1895.       ' 

KUometeri. 

Kilometer*. 

'  KilofiuUn 

6.24 

7.61 

7.84 

S   4.4 

6.62 

7.81 

9.28 

U    t! 

13.83 

15.24 

6.C7 

1           *■  ' 

7.39 

7.95 

7.29 

•••' 

8.81 

10.34 

8.44 

I                 9.. 

10.9 

12.04 

8.71 

S.  ,o 

3.98 

7.71 

9.36 

I  ..*. 

7.77 

9.73 

8.85 

10.  it 

5.41 

8.07 

15.84 

1                 24  •' 

5.15 

6.85 

9.58 

'                  I-.- 

9.33 

12.48 

9.4 

la' 

6.58 

8.48 

7.62 

9 

10.52 

13.02 

8.68 

9.1* 

8.76 

13.17 

8.64 

li* 

10.17 

12.5 

9.6 

9  M 

8.7* 

10.71 

10.38 

11  -l 

2.49 

4.44 

2.9 

4.7:: 

.89 

3.21 

1.79 

6.2 

11.17 

11.17 

6.56 

5  .^ 

5.82 

9.54 

4.34 

Cl^ 

7.16 

7.15 

6.7 

0 

2.4 

2.41 

2.34 

2  2 

15.75 

15.75 

6.49 

8  71 

17.66 

18.84 

2.69 

2.53 

9.31 

9.9 

.7 

.6 

8.96 

10.1 

8.43 

9.L4 

1 

The  stations  of  all  the  German  railroads  are  models  of  neatness,  archi- 
tectural form,  and  practicability.  In  1885  there  were  6,025  stopping 
places,  and  in  1895, 8,235,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  37  per  cent.  There 
is  a  station  to  every  5.36  kilometers  (3.33  miles).  Dresden  is  building 
a  new  and  expensive  depot.  The  stations  at  Frankfort  and  Cologne 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  public  reap  a  great  deal  of  benefit  here  from  the  State  ownership 
railroads.  Besides  giving  excellent  service,  they  compel  such  service 
from  the  private  lines,  for  even  these  are  under  governmental  saper 
vision  and  control.  The  passenger  rates  are  reasonable,  transportation 
of  freight  and  packages  being  much  cheaper  than  with  us.  Passenger 
rates  run  from  8  pfennigs  (1.904  cents)  for  first  class,  6  pfennigs 
(1.428  cents)  for  second  class,  4  pfennigs  (0.952  cent)  for  third  class,  and 
2  pfennigs  (0.476  cent)  for  fourth  class  per  kilometer  (0.621376  mile). 
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These  rates  are  for  accoiiimodation  trains.  For  fast  traius  the  rates  are, 
for  first  class,  9  pfennigs  (2.142  cents);  second  class,  6.67  pfennigs 
(1.587  cent«);  third  class,  4.67  pfennigs  (1.11  cents)  per  kilometer,  with 
25  pounds  free  baggage,  besides  luggage  carried  in  the  passenger  car. 
Then  there  are  return  tickets,  costing,  for  second  clase,  per  kilometer, 
round  trip,  8  pfennigs  (1.9  cents);  third  class,  5  pfennigs  (1.19  cents).' 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  very  few  people  ride  first  class,  espe- 
cially on  the  accommodation  trains^ 

Besides  these,  there  are  annual  tickets,  commutation  cards^  school 
tickets,  etc.,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  The  rates  for  scholars  are  so 
cheap  that  they  seem  almost  outside  the  range  of  belief.  They  pay  for 
one  ticket,  for  any  period  less  than  twelve  months,  second  class,  2  marks 
(47.6  cents);  third  class,  1.66  marks  (38.84  cents);  for  a  full  year,  sec- 
ond class,  1.50  marks  (35.7  cents);  third  class,  1  mark  (23.8  cents). 
I3esides,  there  are  combination  round-trip  tickets  by  yhich  one  is  able 
not  only  to  go  all  over  the  Empire  at  most  reasonably  reduced  rates, 
l>ut  to  make  trips  into  Italy  and  other  countries  on  combination  tickets 
similar  to  those  issued  by  continental  tourist  agents: 

J.  C.  MONAGHAN, 

Consul, 
Chemnitz,  March  21^  1895, 

RAILWAYS  OF   SAXONY. 

Under  date  of  October  14, 1808,  Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  says: 

No  kingdom  on  earth,  not  evQn  England,  is  better  provided  with  railrocids.  A 
com])lete  network  spreads  itself  from  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Cheninit/,  the  great 
centers,  to  the  remotest  villages  along  the  Bohemian,  Prussian,  and  Silesian  frontiers. 
There  are  upward  of  2,800  kilometers  (1,7CK)  miles)  of  railroad  in  the  Kingdom,  or 
IS  kilometers  to  every  100  square  kilometers,  double  the  Empire's  average.  The 
condition  of  the  highways  is  excellent;  in  fact,  Saxony  is  famous  for  its  fine  roads. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  paradise  of  cyclists.  There  are  3,700  kilometers  (2,300  miles) 
of  roads.  The  waterways  that  nerve  commerce  are  remarkable.  The  Elbe  has  been 
made  navigable  far  beyond  the  Kingdom's  borders  on  both  sides.  Ships  ply  as  far 
up  as  Prague  and  as  far  down  as  Hamburg.  The  tonnage  is  150,000.  Most  of  the 
trannportation  is  done  in  barges,  <lrawn  by  tugs  that  run  on  a  pick-up  chain. 


PBOJECTED  GAVALS. 

ELBE-DANUBE. 

* 

ITnder  date  of  Dresden,  November  11,  1897,  Consul-General  Cole 
writes: 

Tlie  German  Government  at  all  times  extends  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of 
waterways  and  building  canals,  with  a  view  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  mof«t  important  canal  now  projected  will  unite  the  river  Elbe  with  the  Danube 

at  the  Saxon  boundary,  opening  a  direct  waterway  into  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian 

Empire.     Freight  rates  between  Dresden  and  the  seaboard  are  not  excessive,  but 

var^'^  from  competition,  stage  of  water  in  the  river,  etc.,  and  eeem  to  be  somewhat 
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higher  daring  the  fall  mouths  of  each  year.  The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg 
by  steamer  on  the  Elbe  is  360  miles,  and  the  time  occnpied  in  making  the  trip  t-^c 
to  three  days.  The  average  rate  on  dry  goods  and  similar  valuable  property  U  31 
cents  per  212  pounds,  and  upon  iron,  common  glass,  or  coarse,  heavy  freight  thi 
rates  are  from  9  to  11  cents  per  212  pounds.  Rail  rates  are  considerably  higher,  bo; 
there  is  not  much  traffic  sent  all  rail  during  the  season  of  navigation^  -which  n6^aU^ 
occupies  nine  months  of  each  year. 

BHINEELBE. 

Consul  Hill  writes  from  Amsterdam,  October  16, 1899: 

The  Rhine-Elbe  canal  project  seems  at  this  time  to  be  a  very  important  topie  of 
German  discussion.  The  Rhine,  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Yiatnla  flow  north  an<'. 
south  (approximately),  so  that  artificial  waterways  from  east  to  west,  connecting 
these  great  rivers,  have  naturally  suggested  themselves.  In  1863,  the  Pmssian  Gov- 
ernment ordered  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  canal  to  join  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine, 
but  the  Hueceeding  wars  prevented  action.  In  1882  a  plan  was  drawn  np  by  the  eDgi- 
neers  Michaelis  and  Hess,  but  the  bill  presented  by  the  Government  in  1883  to  carrr 
it  out  failed  to  pass  the  upper  house.  In  1886,  when  the  bill  providing  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal  between  the  Oder  and  the  Spree  was  introduced,  the  Government 
pressed  the  Rhine- ElBe  project  to  the  fore,  and  both  houses  agreed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  joining  Dortmund  and  the  river  Ems.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1^*2, 
and  was  opened  to  navigation  on  August  10, 1899.  It  starts  from  the  seaport  of  Kmb- 
den,  on  the  North  Sea,  and,  making  use  of  the  channel  of  the  river  Ems  for  a  part  of 
its  length,  ends,  for  the  present,  at  the  village  of  Heme,  in  Westphalia,  a  distance 
from  the  Rhine  of  27^  miles.     It  is  160  miles  long  aud  cost  $18,325,319. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  scheme,  five  other  projects  for  the  extension  of  this  canal 
to  the  Rhiue  were  examined  by  the  Government  and  preference  awarded  to  the  Sontli 
Emscher  canal.  A  bill  authoriziug  the  same  was  defeated  in  the  Prussian  Diet  in 
1896. 

The]lateGoverument  proposals  provide,  lirst,  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  thron^^h 
the  valley  of  the  Emscher  from  Heme  to  Rubrort,  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  a  feeder  U* 
supply  this  canal  with  water  from  the  Rohr ;  second,  the  improvement  of  the  e'xistini: 
canal  between  Dortmund  aud  the  Ems  by  the  construction  of  locks  at  Heinrichsburg 
and  Mnnster ;  third,  the  construction  of  a  central  canal  from  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe,  to 
consist  of  a  main  canal  from  Beregern  to  Heinrichsburg,  a  little  below  Magdeburg 
on  the  Elbe,  with  two  feeders  to  bring  water  from  the  Weser  and  the  Seine,  entering 
the  main  canal  at  Dankerseu  and  Buchholz,  respectively ;  and  of  eight  branch  C4iiials 
to  connect  the  main  waterway  with  Osnabruck,  Minden,  Linden,  Wulfel,  Hildeabeim. 
Lehrte,  Peine,  and  Magdeburg;  aud  fourth,  the  means  necessary  to  make  the  Wesk*r 
suitable  for  canal  traffic  from  Bremen  to  Hamein,  some  distance  above  the  point 
where  the  central  canal  will  cross  the  river. 

It  is  intended  to  make  the  canal  navigable  for  ships  up  to  750  tons  burden.  It  will 
have  a  depth  of  2^  meters  (8.2  feet)  und  a  width  of  30  meters  (98.42  feet)  at  the 
water  line.  Very  few  locks  will  be  required  in  crossing  the  North  German  plain. 
On  an  average,  there  will  be  only  one  lock  for-  every  24  miles  of  waterway,  while 
there  will  be  one  clear  stretch  of  over  130  miles  and  another  of  nearly  60  mile:!.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  building  of  the  entire  canal  will  cost  $75,691,000,  including  the 
cost  of  widening  and  deepening  the  Weser  from  Hamein  to  Minden.  The  cost  o( 
the  work  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  from  Minden  to  Bremen  will,  it  is  thoaght. 
be  borne  by  the  city  of  Bremen.  A  condition  of  the  constrnotion  of  the  canal  is 
that  the  provincial  assemblies  and  other  corporations  interested  shall  guarantee  the 
State  an  annual  revenue  from  the  tolls  and  other  sources  sufficient  to  cover  the  co$t 
of  maintaining  the  waterway,  and  to  provide  an  interest  of  3  per  cent  on  the  cos^t  of  con- 
stru(;tion  and  an  annual  contribution  of  one>half  per  cent  toward  a  sinking  fund  for 
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the  payment  of  the  debt.  These  guaranties  make  an  annnal  sum  of  $l;313,820y  leav- 
ing $1,411/140  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  guaranty 
has  already  been  secured  and  it  is  expected  that  the  city  of  Berlin,  which  is  con- 
nected by  the  Spree  with  the  Elbe,  and  so  with  the  Rhine-Elbe  Canal,  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  amount  lacking,  which  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Times  says  that  the  building  of  the  canal  will  undoubtedly 
confer  a  great  benefit  upon  German  commerce  and  industry.  The  Rhenish  and 
Westphalian  district  which  it  will  connect  with  the  center  and  east  of  Germany  is 
the  most  important  seat  of  German  industry.  Although  it  embraces  but  one  one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth  of  the  German  Empire,  it  contains  one  twenty-second  of  its 
population  and  brings  to  the  German  railways  a  quarter  of  their  whole  traffic.  In 
1894,  this  district  was  credited  with  44  per  cent  of  the  raw  iron  produced  in  Germany, 
while  the  output  of  its  collieries  increased  from  37,000,000  tons  in  1892  to  48,000,000 
tons  in  1897,  and  other  industries  do  not  lag  behind.  For  the  transportation  of  these 
products  there  is  an  extensive  system  of  railroads,  but  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  people  themselves,  their  facilities  seem  inadequate  in  comparison  with  the 
work  to  be  done.  With  the  construction  of  a  canal  a  fall  in  rates  would  be  inevi- 
table, and  the  manufacturers  in  the  west  would  be  enabled  to  place  their  products 
on  the  eastern  and  central  markets  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Hence  the  opposition 
of  those  who  see  that  the  industries  of  Silesia  and  other  eastern  provinces  will  have 
to  meet  with  stronger  competition,  and  of  the  agrarians,  who  fear  that  cheapening 
means  of  transportation  will  result  in  their  being  undersold  at  home  by  foreign  agri- 
cultural products. 

BERLIN-STETTIN. 

Under  date  of  September  8,  1898,  Consul  Kehl,  of  Stettin,  says: 

The  proposed  canal  connecting  this  port  with  Berlin  (in  the  same  way  iis  Ham- 
burg) is  assuming  a  tangible  form.  Surveys  have  been  made,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  decided  whether  to  approach  Berlin  oh  the  east  or  west  side.  Stettin 
favors  the  western  approach  as  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route.  It  is  estimated 
that  three  years  will  be  necessary  to  complete  this  canal,  and  the  cost  will  be 
30,000,000  marks  ($7,140,000). 

LEIPZIG-RIESA. 

Consul  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  August  31,  1899,  says: 

About  two  years  ago  the  city  of  Leipzig  selected  two  commissioners  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  canal  between  Kiesaand  Leipzig,  navigable  fbr  large  vessels,  and  granted 
the  sum  of  10,000  marks  ($2,380)  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  there- 
with. The  plans  are  now  ready.  The  canal  will  be  nearly  42  miles  in  length.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  building  it  will  be  higher  than  that  of  other  canals  of 
about  the  same  lengtb.  This  is  principally  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  will  be 
encountered  in  getting  over  the  watershed.  The  cost  of  the  ground,  ground  and 
slope  work,  road  and  railway  crossings,  lifting  work,  water  feeding,  etc.,  will  amount 
to  38,000,000  marks  ($9,044,000).  The  cost  of  the  harbor  in  Leipzig  will  amount  to 
9,000, (XK)  marks  ($2,142,000)  alone,  and  to  connect  the  canal  with  the  Pleisse  another 
3,500,000  marks  ($831,000)  will  be  necessary. 
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KAISER   WILHELM  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

Traffic  throuqh  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  from  the  opening,  July  i,  ISBo^  to  March    /. 

189S, 

[Compile<l  from  (Temmii  ofHcial  returns  bj*  the  Treasury  BnroAii  of  Statistics.^ 
XrMBER  AND  TONKAGE  OF  VESSELS  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  CANA.LJ 


July  1, 1895,  to  June  : 
80, 1896  (first  year 
after  opening). 


Year  ending  Mar.  31  — 


Steam : 

With  cargoes 

In  ballast >• 


Total 


Sailing: 

^X'lth  cargoes 


VesselH. 


5,799 
1, 732 


Tons. 


984,868 
155, 710 


7.581  I     1.140.578 


In  ballast. 
ToUl 


A.  184 
3, 119 


9,303 


Aggregate 16, 834 


260,726 
104, 679 


365, 405 


1,  505, 983 


1897. 
Vessels.         Tons. 

5.786 

2,501 

1, 178, 164 
229. 271 

8,287 

1,407,4:15 

7,458 

4,215 

303.955 
137,068 

11,673 

441,02:i 

19,960 

1,848,458 

ld98. 


Vessels. 


7,028 
2,368 

9,396 


Ton>. 


1.  651  «9' 

27:v  i*a 


8,928 
4.784 


371.771 
IT'j. « 7* 


13,712 


541.  *4§ 


2.4e9, 


'  Xot  including  war  veMBcls  and  vessels  of  the  canal  adminietratiou. 
NATIONALITY  AND  NUMBER  OK  VESSELS  WHICH  PASSED  THROUGH  THE  CANAL 


July  1, 1895,  to  June 

30. 1896  (Hrst  year 

after  opening). 


Steum : 

German 

Belgian 

•BritiHh 

Danish 

French 

Dutch 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

RuHHian 

Other 

Sailing: 

German  

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

French 

Dutch 

SwcHlish  and  Norwegian. 

Russian    

Other 

Total: 

Germnn 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

lYench 

Dutch 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

Russian 

Other 


Vessels. 


0,480 

3 

164 

547 

6 

6:i 

•204 

56 

8 

8.477 


Tons. 


20 

265 

2 

318 

102 

28 

1 

14,957 

3 

184 

812 

8 

381 

396 

84 

9 


730. 172 

1.335 

106, 0<»3 

158,829 

2, 822 

33, 128 

65.145 

37, 401 

5, 943 

295,226 


1,993 

14,492 

110 

25,  362 

22, 261 

5,906 

50 

1,025,398 

1, 135 

108,001 

173. 321 

2,932 

58,490 

87,406 

43,307 

5,993 


Year  ending  March  31 — 
1897. 


Vessels. 


7,(M9 

3 

202 

580 

12 

38 

325 

55 

17 

10,813 

3 

17 

242 

1 

337 

2lD 

44 

1 


Tons. 


904,341 
1,946 

143,079 

171. 979 
8,576 
9.888 

123,051 

89,448 

5,127 

356.427 

69 

2,274 

15,003 

225 

29.102 

28,113 

9,443 

367 


1806. 
Vessels.        Tons. 


7,781 

25 

294 

593 

8 

41 

554 

Ki 

17 

12,526 


17.862 

1, 260, 768 

20 

6 

2,015 

219 

145, 3.'>3 

828 

186.982 

13 

8,801 

375 

38,990 

540 

151. 164 

99 

48.891 

18 

5,494 

50 
274 

445  1 

352  • 

54 

8l 


25 
344  ! 
867  ' 

11 
486  { 
906 
137 

25 


1, 295. 4^' 

14.  ."19 
194.^''. 
165. 34) 

4,111 

i5i.7a> 

170,116 
51.  T^.• 
13    iM 

410, 4  >3 


4,743 

i6,sr» 

74 

41.I7J 
4« ,  -■• 
11,  r> 
4.44».' 

i,7ii.:-<» 
14.:  3 

19.*.  -**f 

lJjsl'J22 

4^1  >5 

56.  i- 7 

2au.4$3 

6iM0 
17,544 
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Traffic  throuffh  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  from  the  opening^  July  1,  1895,  to  March  SI, 

^.955— Continued. 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  SHIPPING. 


1897. 


Vessels.       Tons. 


German : v, 

Jit'l^ian 

Jiri  tirtb 

Danish 

French 

I)i 


89.49 
.03 


3898. 
y easels.  I     Tons. 


Ml 


tch 


Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

KiisHian 

Other 


1.10 

4.15 

.06 

1.88 

2.70 

.50 

.09 


68.21 

87.88 

.11 

.11 

7.86 

1.49 

10.11 

3.75 

.48 

.05 

2.11 

2.10 

8.18 

3.91 

2.64 

.59 

.30 

.11 

69.30 

.59 

8.08 

7.S8 

.17 

2.30 

8.93 

2.54 

.71 


Number  of  war  vessels  passing  t hrongh  the  canal  July  1,  1895,  to  Jnno  30, 1896 266 

Number  of  war  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  fiscal  year  ending  March  31 — 

1897 *. 827 

1898 422 


Revenue  derived  from  the  Kaiser  t\'ilhelm  Canal  service. 


Tear. 


July  1, 1895,  to  June  30, 1896 $160,590  | 

Year  ending  March  31 — 

1897 ».      175.161  I 

1898 226,766 


$507 

374 
184 


1,409 
1,289 


Tonnage  |  Towing  i     Other    j    rn-,*™] 
duties.   ,  services,  revenues.! 


$940  '    $162,037 


176,944 
228,239 


OGEAH  TREIGHTS. 

Under  date  of  Freiburg,  October  14, 1897,  Commercial  Agent  Thierot 
writes  as  follows ; 


FREIGHT   FROM   BREMEN   TO   NEW   YORK   AND   BALTIMORE. 

Class  J. — Accordions,  Bohemian  glassware,  earthenware,  raw  wool,  toys,  and  simi- 
lar goods,  $2  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet). 

Class  IL — Albums,  bed  feathers,  beer,  brandy,  colonial  and  preserved  goods,  iron- 
ware, colors,  hides  (not  i)repared),  fruits,  wooden  ware,  packing  paper,  seeds,  wax, 
wool  (of  Berlin),  $3  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet). 

Class  III. — Aniline  colors,  cottons,  artificial  flowers,  books  (prints),  chocolate, 
cigars,  crystal  ware,  drugs,  albumen,  fine  ironware,  fancy  feathers,  hides  (prepared), 
fine  glassware,  gum,  buttons,  leather,  liquors,  metal  ware,  furniture,  writing  paper, 
plants,  chinaware,  hams,  hosiery,  wines,  woolen  goods,  sugar  confectionery,  $5  per 
cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet). 

Class  IV, — Ethereal  oils,  chemicals,  champagne,  ivory,  cnrtains,  gloves,  halfsilks, 
indigo,  surgical  and  other  instruments,  furs,  velvets,  laces,  carpets,  clothes,  arms, 
$7.50  per  cubic  meter  (Ii5.3  cubic  feet). 

Class  r. — Ready-made  clothes  (of  Berlin),  pictures,  leather  gloves,  fancy  articles, 
silk  goods,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  $10  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet). 
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FREIGHT  FROM  HAMBURG. 

To  New  York,  per  oabio  meter  (35.3  cnbic  fe«*t) : 
Class  I— 

Mail  steamship $2.sf* 

Union  steamship 2= '"»"' 

Class  II— 

Mail  steamship 3.^.^ 

Union  steamship 3,t*' 

Class  III 5.t»' 

Class  IV 7.,Vt 

Class  V 10.  (0 

To  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet) : 

Class  I $2.(** 

Class  II aoO 

Class  III hJ.*} 

Class  IV 7.50 

Class  V 10.00 

To  Boston,  per  40  cubic  feet  (English) : 

s.     d. 

ClassI 10  0=r2.43 

Class  II 12  6=  a  04 

Class  III 15  0=3.® 

Class  IV.., 20  0=  4-87 

Class  V 25  Ot=  6.0^ 

The  classification  of  goods  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  freight  rates  from 
Bremen. 

To  New  Orleans. — Class  L — Arms,  beddings,  books,  boots,  buttons,  oar|>ets,  cloth- 
ings, cottons,  cutlery,  feathers,  furniture,  glassware,  gloves,  hosiery,  instrnment^, 
leather  ware,  linens,  mercery,  millinery,  oils,  paper,  porcelain,  silks,  threads,  wool- 
ens, yams,  and  similar  goods,  208.  ($4.87)  per  40  cubic  feet  (English). 

Class  II, — Agricultural  implements,  bags,  beans,  beer,  brushes,  chains,  eartheo- 
ware,  groceries,  hardware,  ironware,  lead,  nails,  paper  in  bales,  preserved  provisions, 
rice,  seeds,  soap,  spirits,  steel,  sulphur,  tin,  tools,  toys,  wax,  wines,  zinc,  and  similar 
articles,  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  per  cubie  feet  (English). 

FREIGHTS  FROM  HAVRE  TO  NKW  YORK. 

Arms,  Paris  articles,  millinery,  cutlery,  instruments,  nouveaut^^s,  articles  of  art. 
perfumery,  carpets,  and  velvets,  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feeti; 
plus  10  per  cent.  Chocolate,  gloves,  ribbons,  and  silks,  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  cubic 
meter;  toys,  woolens,  cottons,  and  mixed  textures,  25  francs  ($4.82)  per  cubic  meter; 
plus  10  per  cent.  Buttons,  colors,  leather,  drugs  in  bales,  earthenware,  machinery, 
furniture,  paper,  clocks,  porcelain,  glassware,  and  goods  in  bond,  25  francs  ($4.S2)  per 
cubic  meter;  preserved  goods,  mineral  waters,  cheese,  fruit,  oils  in  cases,  and  pack- 
ing paper,  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  cubic  meter;  flowers,  feathers,  and  straw  hats,  18 
francs  ($3.47)  per  cubic  meter;  bottles  in  bags,  raw  wool,  porcelain  in  casks,  jrlasa 
and  earthenware  in  casks,  15  francs  ($2.90)  per  cubic  meter;  carbonate  of  potassinni 
and  soda,  chlorate  of  potassium  and  soda,  grains,  beans,  oil  in  casks,  tartar  in  casks, 
25  francs  ($4.82)  per  1,000  k  ilograms  (2,204  poands) ;  preserved  fish,  cement  in  barrels, 
lead,  and  ooher  in  casks,  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  1,000  kilograms. 

FREIGHTS  FROM  ROTTERDAM  AND  ANTWERP. 

Kates  from  Rotterdam  vary  from  $3  to  $5  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet),  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

Rates  from  Antwerp  vary  according  to  offer  and  demand,  and  almost  every  article 
is  quoted  at  a  different  rate. 
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CABLE   TAXES  (PER   WORD)  TO   THE    UNITED   STATES   AND   BRITISTC    AMERICA. 

To  New  York  City,  Brooklyo,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Brnnswick,  Newfoundland,  Ontario,  and  Quebec,  1.05  marks 
(25  cents) ;  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  State  of 
New  Y'ork,  and  Pennsylvania,  1.20  marks  (29  cents) ;  to  Alabama,  the  Carolinas,  Pen- 
sacola,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St. 
Paul,  Mississippi,  St.  Louis  (Mo.),  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  1.30  marks 
(31  cents) ;  to  Arkansas,  Colorado,  the  Dakotas,  Florida  (Pensacola  excepted),  Indian 
Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana  (New  Orleans  excepted),  Missouri  (St.  Louis 
excepted),  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  1.50  marks  (36 
cents);  to  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Manitoba,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  1.60  marks  (38  cents);  to  Key  West  (Pla.),  1.75  marks  (42  cents); 
to  'British  Columbia,  Northwest  Territories,  and  Vancouver  Island,  1.60  marks  (38 
cents). 

TIME   OF   COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Letters  from  this  consular  district  forwarded  via  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Havre,  or 
England,  according  to  the  date  of  sailing  of  mail  steamers,  generally  reach  New  York 
within  ten  days,  other  seaports  and  interior  places  of  the  United  States  within  eleven 
to  sixteen  days.  Goods  shipped  f^om  here  to  the  seaports  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam,  or  Havre,  by  rail,  take  irom  five  to  eight  days ;  if  forwarded  to 
Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  by  transport  vessel  on  the  Rhine,  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 
The  passage  from  these  European  seaports  to  the  United  States  requires  from  eight 
to  sixteen  days,  varying  according  to  the  places  of  sailing  and  destination. 

As  a  rule,  exporters  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  Baden,  forward  their  goods  for 
the  United  States  via  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  or  Rotterdam;  exporters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  Alsace,  via  Havre. 

INTERNAL  FREIGHT  KATES. 

Freight  rates  from  this  consular  district  to  the  nearest  European  seaports  are  as 

follows : 

[Per  100  kilogram8=220  pounds.] 

To  Bremen : 

Per  slow  freight,  by  rail marks . .  7. 34=$!.  75 

Declared  as  goods  for  export do 5. 14^  1. 22 

To  Hamburg: 

Per  slow  freight,  by  rail do 7.94^=  1.89 

Declared  as  goods  for  export do 5. 49=  1. 13 

Per  collection  (load) do....  4.00=    .95 

To  Antwerp : 

Per  slow  freight,  by  rail do....  6.80=  1.31 

Declared  as  goods  for  export do 5. 87==  1. 13 

Bv  water  on  the  river  Rhine do 4.00^    .95 

To  Rotterdam : 

Per  slow  freight,  by  rail do 5.70=  1.36 

By  water  on  the  river  Rhine do 4. 00=    .  95 

To  Havre : 

Per  slow  freight,  by  rail francs. .  6. 21=  1. 20 

Machinery do 4. 90=    .  95 

Per  collection  (load) do....  4.27=    .82 

Machinery do....  3.47=    .67 


«. 
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TRANSPOKTATIOir  FACILITIES  OF  THE  RHIHE  VALLEY. 

Mannheim,  situated  in  the  Rhine  valley,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  centers  in  southern  Germany,  and  it  is  deemed  fittiiii;^  to 
present  to  the  attention  of  American  exporters  information  resi>eetins[ 
the  transportation  facilities  between  the  seacoast  and  this  city,  as  well 
as  other  inland  points. 

Eailway  communication  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Eoi- 
terdam  is  very  good;  but  for  mafiy  reasons  river  transportation  is  less 
injurious  to  various  kinds  of  freight,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  ship- 
per rates  varying  from  25  to  75  per  cent  less  than  the  railway  charges, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  river  and  the  character  and  class 
of  goods  shipped. 

Merchants'are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  from  wholesale  dealers  in 
one  of  the  larger  seacoast  cities,  and  after  the  railway  freight  rates 
have  been  added  to  the  large  commissions  demanded  from  the  whole- 
sale houses,  such  high  prices  must  be  asked  for  the  goods  when  they 
reach  this  market  that  sales  are  slow,  if  not  impossible.  If  American 
exporters  will  deal  directly  with  the  German  importer  and  retail  dealer 
in  this  jurisdiction  the  wares  can  be  purchased  at  first  hand  so  that  the 
retail  dealers  can  dispose  of  them  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  purchaser  and  yet  make  a  handsome  profit. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  low  traus))ortation  charges  figure  very 
largely  in  the  estimate  of  what  goods  can  be  sold  for  so  as  to  comx>ete 
favorably  with  the  German  producer. 

The  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  penetrate  regions  quite  remote  from 
the  sea,  while  many  canals  ramify  the  country  and  connect  with  for- 
eign waterways.  The  following  table  represents  the  number  and  kind 
of  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  on  the  Rhine,  their  carrying  capacity,  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  during  the  year  1897 : 

[1  centner  —  110.24  poumls.] 


Nationality. 


German : 

Baden  ......•••• 

Bavaria 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Hesse 

Prussi<i 

Wnrttemberg. . . 

Belgium 

British 

French  

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

All  others 


V©88elH  of  wood. 


N-bcr.  I  sx* :  XX 


253 

187 

35 

Ud 

335 

7 

644 

40 

12 

2,617 


Oentnert. 

568,698 

317.  206 

71,011 

303,  600 

1,056,770 

19,453 

2. 802, 820 

100, 104 

68,690 

6,591,851 


JO 


83,658 


520 
406 

72 
311 
815 

16 

1,479 

127 

36 
6,527 


27 


VesBols  of  iron. 


Nnmher.     Carrying  ;  Men  em- 
,   capacity.   ,  ployed. 


243 
15 

5 
132 
92*J 

2 
380 

2 


Centnert. 

4, 198, 046 

166, 475 

46,377 

1, 697, 987 

13, 604, 557 

15,642 

2,158,844 

21,920 


\ 


1.413     10,580,410 

1  ;  3,522 

2  '  7.542 


tSl 
47 

16 

416 

8.U-3S 

5 

972 

7 


3.930 

5 


The  steamboats  carry  both  passengers  and  freight,  and  some  of  them 
are  used  as  towboats  to  pull  the  large  barges  above  mentioned. 
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One  company  alone  has  in  service  nine  passenger  steamers,  of  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  each,  which  also  carry  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  freight. 
These  maintain  a  daily  service  between  Eotterdam  and  Mannheim^  con- 
suming, on  an  average,  seventy-three  hoars  upstream  and  but  forty -nine 
on  the  return  trip. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  freight  rates  between  Eotterdam  and  the 
chief  lihine  ports.  Two  classes  of  freight  are  named,  the  unit  being 
per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds).  Class  A  includes  all  ordinary  goods 
not  perishable,  and  Class  B  includes  perishable  articles,  such  as  the 
various  fruits,  excluding  apples  and  fresh  nuts. 


Between  Rotterdam  and— 


Emmerich 

Dusseldorf,  Duiaburg-Orsoy,  We«el 

Cologne 

BoDn,  Neuweid 

Coblenz 

Biogen,  Riidesheim 

Biebericb,  Mainz 

Oppenbeim 

"Worraa 

Lad  wigsbafen,  Mannheim 


Class  A. 


Class  B. 


Miacol 

laneous 

parcels 

etc. 


Cents. 
15.4 
16.6 
19 
21 
23.8 
23.8 
23.8 
26 
28.5 
28.5 


Consign* 

mentflof 

5,0OU  kilo- 

grams 

(11,023 

pounds). 


Cents. 
14 
15. 
18 
20. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
24. 
27. 
27. 


Consign- 

meuts  of 

10,000  kil 

ograms 

(22,046 

pounds). 

Cents. 
13 

14.9 
17.1 
19.2 
21 
21 
21 

23.8 
25.7 
25.7 


Miscel- 
laneous 
lots,  etc. 


Connign- 1  Consign- 

mc!<nts  of  I  nients  of 

5,000  kilo- 10, 000  kil- 

grams    I   ograms 

(11,023    I     (22,046 

pounds).  I  pounds). 


Cents. 


Cents. 


28.5 

25  7 

28.5 

25.7 

35.7 

32.1 

38 

34.2 

40.4 

3d.  4 

42.8 

38.5 

47.6 

42.8 

47.6 

42.8 

47.6 

42.8 

Cents. 


22.8 

22.8 

28.5 

30.4 

32.3 

34.2 

88 

38 

38 


A  vast  quantity  of  freight  is  carried  by  the  fleets  of  barges,  espe- 
cially when  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Khine  is  normal.  A  single 
schlepper,  or  towboat,  of  the  larger  class,  brings  up  four  or  five  ves- 
sels, loaded  with  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons  each,  a  cargo  suflicient  to 
make  up  twenty  or  twenty- five  freight  trains.  The  average  freight  car 
is  small  and  light,  and  during  busy  seasons  so  many  trains  have  to  be 
run  that  serious  delays  sometimes  occur.  This  is  especially  true  during 
the  period  of  the  annual  military  maneuvers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distances  between  different  points  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  corresponding  elevations  above  sea  level: 


Locality. 


Distance.  Altitude. ' 


72 
14 


I  MiUs. 

Rotterdam 

Emmerich 81. 17 

Wesel 112  47 

DiisseJdorf 155 

Cologne 190 

Bonn ,  210.65 

Lmz !  225.81 

Andernacb : 233.05 

Coblenz 249.49 

Boppard 262  32 

Bacharach 279.17 

Bingen 287.95 

Mainz 306.  50 

Worms 340.46 


Feet. 
0.75 
40.  92 
56.94 
95.64 
120. 36 
151.2 
167.  81 
178.  02 
198 

210.  99 
233.  79 
256.  76 
269.  55 
272.31 


Locality 


Distunce.   Altitude. 


Miles. 

^Mannheim,  Ludwigshafoii . . .  351. 77 

Speier :?66. 78 

Sonderlieira 379.  30 

Nouburg 395.  U.") 

riitterHdorf 404.  9 

Wanzunau 427. 95 

Strasaburg 433.  3 

(If  rtshem 447. 22 

Sclionau 401. 14 

Alt-Broisach '  475.  53 

Ba.Hel 512.34 

Lauterbure 536. 41 

Kalserstubl 554.  07 

Schaffliauseu 570. 96 


Feet. 
294.6 
306. 45 
319. 53 
345.15 

*  426.' 88 
446.74 
493. 14 
552.  03 
719. 38 
802.  86 
967. 47 
1,095.73 
1,  273. 20 
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The  larger  tributaries  of  tbe  Rhine,  on  which  there  is  considerable 
shipping,  are  the  Main,  the  Mosel,  and  the  Keeker.  The  following  table 
refers  to  the  cities  on  the  Main : 


Distence  from  junction  with   ^^^^^^^^  Altitude.    ^^''^^^'^^^^I^J^^"""^**^^   DisUnco.  I  Altitude. 


Mailiz 

Frankfort 

Aschalt'enburg 
Wertheim 


MxUm. 


24.48 

52.5 

95.75 


Ffet.  Miles. 

269.55  Gemilnden VI9.7i 

300.8    ,  Wurzbiirg 153.17 

358.16  ,,  Schweinfurt 174.79 

445.68  Blschberg 240.60 


Feet. 


548.04 
635.34 
763.2 


The  Main-Danube  Canal  connects  Bischberg  with  Kehlhofen,  175.80 
kilometers  distant,  where  it  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  330.9  meters 
(1,082  feet)  above  sea  level,  having  crossed  a  divide  418  meters  (1,367 
feet)  above  sea  level,  by  means  of  100  locks. 

Navigation  on  the  Mosel  begins  at  Coblenz,  with  the  following  dis- 
tances and  elevations  to  La  Lobe,  a  short  distance  south  of  Metz : 


Locality. 


Distanco.  I  Altitude 


Locality. 


I 
Distance.   Altitado. 


Coblenz . . 
Coohem  .. 
Traben... 
Zeltingen 

Out* 

Trier 


MUes. 


31.56 
05.55 
75 

79.91 
117.56 


Feet. 

198 

258. 51 

416.2 

333.84 

351. 37 

406.77 


Conz 

lieraicb 

Porl 

Diedenhofen 
Metz 


MiUt. 

Feet. 

122. 78 

414.3 

143.79 

455.16 

148.88 

459.  U9 

164.98 

490.17 

189. 71 

532.35 

A  canal  rising  9.1  meters  in  20.4  kilometers,  through  the  medium  of 
four  locks,  connects  Metz  with  La  Lobe. 

The  Xecker  empties  into  the  Rhine  on  the  north  side  of  Mannheim, 
and  navigation  extends  to  Kannstadt.  From  the  Rhine  to  Heilbrun  a 
continuous  cable  chain,  lying  in  tlie  deepest  channel,  is  used  to  aid  the 
tugs  in  ascending  the  rapid  current.  Frequently  as  many  as  twelve  to 
sixteen  barges  are  towed  upstream,  one  attached  to  the  other  in  single 
procession. 

The  following  is  a  scheme  of  distances  and  altitudes  on  the  Necker, 
startkig  from  Mannheim : 


Locality 


Mannheim . 
Heidelberg. 
Diedesbeiui 
Bottingen.. 

Otfenau 

Heilbrun... 
Laufi'en  — 


Distance.  Altitude. 


Miles. 


14.96 
49.  74 
55.36 
GO.  94 
71.08 
78.91 


Feet. 
294. 6 

'425.1' 
452.  88 
464.  82 
495.  87 
529. 98 


Locality. 


Kirchheim 

Kl.  Ingorsheim 

Mnrbach 

I<!6ckerema 

MiihlhauAon  ... 
Kannstadt 


Distance.'  Altitude. 


MiUt. 

83.76 

92.96 

98.92 

110. 48 


115. 33 


Feet. 
549.54 
590.94 
617.*^ 
650.88 
66» 
694.86 


The  Lippe  is  navigable  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  at  Wesel 
as  far  as  Lippstadt,  a  distance  of  180.3  kilometers  (112  miles).  The 
elevation,  equal  to  75  meters  (215.25  feet),  is  overcome  by  twelve  locks. 
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The  nayigatioQ  of  the  Euhr  begins  at  Euhrort,  on  the  Ehine,  and 
extends  to  Witten,  a  distance  of  75.5  kilometers  (46.9  miles).  The 
intermediate  rise  of  81.9  meters  (267.6  feet)  necessitates  the  use  of 
11  locks. 

Omitting  six  or  eight  short  canals  of  little  importance,  there  remains 
two  of  considerable  interest.  One,  beginning  at  a  point  jast  below 
Strassburg,  at  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of  131.159  meters  (428.88 
feet),  is  called  the  Bhine-Bhone  Canal.  It  extends  to  the  borders  of 
France,  a  distance  of  141.3  kilometers  (87.8  miles).  It  crosses  an  ele- 
vated area  at  a  height  of  more  than  350  meters  (1,144.5  feet),  and 
terminates  at  an  elevation  of  345  meters  (1,128  feet).  The  number  of 
locks  employed  is  88.  The  other  canal,  designated  as  the  Ehine-Marne 
Canal,  begins  at  the  Ehine  near  Strassburg,  extending  to  the  French 
border,  a  distance  of  110.7  kilometers  (68.78  miles),  crossing  a  plateau 
at  an  elevation  of  267.8  meters  (875.7  feet),  and  terminates  at  an  altitude 
of  considerably  less.    It  has  ^  locks. 

In  all  of  the  preceding  the  locks  have  various  depths,  the  shallower 
ones  being  1.20  meters  (3.9  feet),  while  the  deeper  ones  are  as  much  as 
2.06  meters  (6.72  feet).  Only  the  smaller  and  light-draft  vessels  navi- 
gate these  streams. 

Previous  to  the  Franco- Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  navigation  on  the 
Khine  between  Mannheim  and  Strassburg  was  carried  on  only  by  the 
lighest-draft  vessels,  1  meter  being  probably  a  fair  average  depth  for 
the  water,  whereas  at  this  time  the  water  is  more  than  double  this 
depth. 

The   same  improvements   have  been    made    in  other  waterways, 

especially  those  near  the  French  frontier. 

Walter  J.  Hoffman, 

Consul, 
Mannheim,  November  12^  1S98. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  IN   ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

In  a  report  published  in  Commercial  lielations,  1896-97,  Commercial 
Agent  Thieriot,  of  Freiburg,  gives  the  following  table  of  railroads  and 
canals  in  Alsace-Lorraine: 

IIAILROADS. 

( >  wned  by  State :  •  Miles. 

Existing  liDes -. 992 

Lines  in  course  of  construction — 

Masmiinster-Sc  wen 5. 4 

Woerth-Lembach 5.22 

Bisohweiler-Oberhofen 2.28 

Lauterburg-Wissenburg 12. 30 

Busendorf-Villingen 13. 85 

Bollweiler-Colmar 22.06 
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Private  lines : 

EzistbiK  lines —  Mil«4- 

Railways  of  Rappoltsweiler : 2.4? 

Railways  of  Kayeraberg 15.  S' 

Strassburg-Markolsheim 33. 74 

Boofzheim-Rbeinan 1.  Ski 

Kraft- Erstein 3.  4S 

Strassburg-Trucbtersheim 9. 3J 

Millbausen-Wittenheim 16.71 

CANALS. 

Moselle 10. 56 

Saar 27  22 

Laiiteriingen 2. 49 

Rhine-Marne 64. 62 

Rbine-Rhone 82.  Ce 

BreiiBch 12,43 

Colmar i^.CS 

Breisach 4,  W 

Hiiningen .' 17.-10 

Strassburg  (Ill-Rhine) 4.35 


GREECE. 

PIE^US-LARISSA  BAILWAY. 

The  line  from  Pirieus  to  the  twenty-eighth  kilometer  (eighteenth  mile) 
is  oi^en  and  the  rails  laid.  There  remain  some  earthworks  to  be  con- 
structed, and  the  laying  of  a  bridge  at  the  junction  of  the  Attica  line. 
The  line  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  forty-i5fth  kilometer  is  half 
finished;  the  most  imi)ortant  work  still  to  be  done  is  the  completion  of 
the  trench  and  sanitary  works  at  Boyati  (twenty- first  mile),  the  comple- 
tion of  rock  cats — one  at  Mazi  (twenty-eighth  mile)  and  another  at  the 
twenty-second  mile — a  tunnel  100  meters  (328  feet)  in  length,  and  many 
small  bridges.  The  section  from  Mazi  to  Oacosalessi  (twenty-ninth  to 
thirty-seventh  mile)  is  in  a  very  unfinished  condition,  especially  in 
regard  to  earthwork.  The  land  generally  is  of  a  stony  nature.  The 
section  from  Oacosalessi  to  Schismatari  is  almost  finished.  A  few  half- 
finished  trenches  remain  to  be  completed.  The  section  from  Schismatari 
toTheba)  (17.4  miles)  is  ready  for  use. 

With  the  exception  of  2,000  feet  along  the  seacoast  and  some  rock 
cutting,  the  branch  line  to  Ohalcis  is  nearly  opened  up  to  the  tenth 
mile. 

To  complete  the  roadway  from  Pirxnis  to  ThebaB,  including  the 
branch  to  Chalcis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  480,000  cubic  meters 
(10,951,680  cubic  feet)  of  earth,  to  construct  about  60,000  cubic  meters 
(2,118,960  cubic  feet)  of  seacoast  foundation,  to  adjust  slopes,  and  to 
execute  other  works  for  the  purj)ose  of  improving  sanitary  conditions. 
About  3,400  cubic  meters  (120,074  cubic  feet)  of  masonry  work  of  van- 
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ous  kinds,  the  erection  of  19  tons  and  the  i)urcliase  and  erection  of  27 
tons  more  of  metallic  platforms,  and  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  100 
meters  (328  feet)  in  length,  will  also  have  to  be  atTomplished. 

As  before  stated,  a  road  35  miles  in  length  has  been  railed,  bat  will 
need  some  repairs,  especially  from  Pineus  up  to  the  twenty-eighth  kilo- 
meter (eighteenth  mile),  and  there  remain  41  miles  to  be  railed. 

The  section  from  Theba^  to  Livadia,  30  kilometers  (24  miles),  is 
finished;  some  earthwork  and  the  purchase  and  location  of  a  few  tons 
of  metallic  platform  remain  to  be  completed. 

On  the  section  from  Livadia  to  Dadi,  42  kilometers  (2G  miles),  109,000 
cubic  meters  (3,849,444  cubic  feet)  of  earth  remain  to  be  excavated, 
2,950  cubic  meters  (139,498  cubic  feet)  to  be  constructed,  besides  the 
purchase  and  locating  of  130  tons  of  metallic  platform. 

On  the  section  from  Dadi  to  Lianocladi,  41  kilometers  (25J  -miles), 
most  of  the  work  is  about  half  finished! 

On  the  branch  to  Santa  Marinji,  19.7  kilometers  (12.2  miles)  in  length, 
a  few  embankments  have  still  to  be  completed. 

GkOBGK   IIOBTON, 

Cons  If  L 
Athens,  Marcit  12,  1898^ 


PATRAS. 

TRANSPORTATION   FA(  ILITIES. 

Consul  Yates  writes  from  Patras,  under  date  of  i^ovember  18,  1898: 

Nearly  all  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  now  accessible  by  rail- 
way, the  various  routes  along  the  southern  coast  having  been  extended  during  the 
past  year,  and  also  from  the  esistern  coast  into  the  interior. 

The  boats  of  the  following  steamship  companies  call  regularly  at  Patras:  The 
Cunard  Company;  Layland  Company,  of  Liverpool;  Austrian  Lloyd,  of  Trieste,  and 
the  Messageries  Maiitinies,  of  Marseilles.  The  Anchor  Line  and  the  Phelps  Brothers 
Company  call  regularly  during  the  currant-shipping  soason — August  to  December. 
The  last  two  lines  ply  between  New  York  and  Mediterranean  ports  and  carry  the 
'bulk  of  Greek  currants  destined  for  America. 

CORINTH-.KGINA   CANAL. 

The  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
-with  the  Gulf  of  jEgina,  has  not  proved  to  be  a  success  from  a  tinanoial  or  maritime 
l><>int  of  view.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  narrowneHs  of 
the  waterway  (82  feet)  and  the  force  of  the  currents  caused  by  the  variation  in  tides 
a.t  the  outlets  of  the  canal. 
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ITALY. 

CASTELLAMARE. 

Commercial  Agent  Huntington  writes  from  Castellamare,  June  :iO, 
1897 : 

The  concession  for  a  rail'way  from  Castellamare  to  Sorrento  has  been  decreed  )>y 
the  Governmeuty  and  the  province  and  communes  will  contribute  $2|000,0OO  towanl 
its  construct ioD. 

No  project  has  as  yet  been  decided  upon,  but  two  have  been  presented.,  one  for 
$3,250,000  at  ordinary  gani^e,  and  another  for  $2,000,000  with  narrow  gauge. 

Neither  of  these  sums  are  considered  to  be  sufficient  by  competent  judges,  and  as 
there  are  many  tunnels  to  be  made,  and  the  line  will  be  expensive,  the  traffic  is  not 
likely  to  pay  interest  on  the  outlay  required. 


CATANIA. 

Under  date  of  October  'JS,  1897,  Consul  Briihl  writes  from  Catania: 

Direct  transportation  facilities  are  nearly  as  good  as  from  Measina  and  Palermo 
during  the  season  from  <  )ctober  to  May.  Steamers  of  the*  Anchor  and  Phelps 
English  lines,  the  Italian  Florio,  the  Austrian  line,  and  English  tramp  steamers  call 
here  when  needed  during,  that  season,  taking  freight  for  the  United  States  at 
Palermo,  MesHina,  Gergeiiti,  or  Licata.  During  the  summer  season  goods  sold  are 
often  shipped  via  Genoa  or  English  ports. 

Kates  of  freight  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  quantity  awaiting  shipment. 
Fruit  boxes  paid  last  year  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  (28  to  30  cents) ;  now  Is.  2d. ;  bat 
one  agency  ofl'ers  a  reduced  rate  now — Is.  (U  cents)  per  box  to  New  York.  Almonds 
and  nuts,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  (42  to  48  cent>s)  per  bag  of  100  kilograms  (220  poauds). 
Brimstone,  in  bulk,  all  the  way  from  58.  to  Ts.  (11.21  to  $1.70)  per  ton,  according  to 
circnmstauce»,  and  roiined  sulphur,  in  bags,  12s.  ($2.91)  per  ton.  Time  in  transit, 
if  direct  from  Catania  (which  is  seldom  thckcase)  to  New  York,  eighteen  to  nineteen 
days;  if  via  Palermo  and  Messina,  twenty -five  to  thirty  days. 


GENOA. 
Consul  James  Fletcher  writes  under  date  of  Genoa,  November  1, 1897: 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steamships  make  the  voyage  between  New  York  and 
Genoa  in  eleven  days,  touching  at  Gibraltar  on  their  eastern  and  western  passage, 
thus  giving  passengers  a  fine  opportunity  to  visit  the  famous  "  Rock'*  and  quaint 
old  town.  The  Hamburg- American  steamers,  which  have  entered  this  port  frequently 
in  the  winters  of  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  have  sometimes  made  the  ran  in  nine  days,  but 
without  touching  Gibraltar.  Steamships  of  other  companies  make  this  voyage  in 
between  eighteen  and  forty  days. 

Owing  to  the  deficient  wheat  and  corn  crops  in  Europe  this  year,  and  to  the  large 
stocks  in  the  United  States,  freight  rates  to  our  western  shores  have  increased  nearly 
20  per  cent  during  the  past  few  months,  acting  as  an  inducement  to  ''ocean  tramps^ 
and  other  cargo  boats  to  hie  westward  and  bring  to  hungry  Europe  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  food  supply  raised  on  American  soil. 

This  increase  can  be  only  temporary,  at  least,  so  say  business  men. 

The  old  rates  on  tobacco  were  20s.  ($-4.80)  per  hogshead;  the  new  rates  are  2o^  ($6) 
per  hogshead. 
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On  petroleum  the  old  rates  were  28.  3(1.  (54  cents)  per  liurrel;  the  new  ratosare 
3h.  3d.  (78ceDt8)  jier  barrel. 

On  old  rails  the  former  rates  were  lis.  6d.  ($2.76)  oer  ton :  the  present  rates  are 
138.  6d.  ($3.24)  per  ton. 


LEGHORN. 

Under  date  of  October  9,  1897,  Consul  Smith  says  that  Leghorn  has 
direct  comnaunication  with  the  United  States  by  the  Anchor  Line  of 
steamers,  sailing  for  New  York  about  every  two  weeks  and  calling  at 
Genoa,  Naples,  and,  if  cargo  can  be  obtained,  at  other  ports  of  Sicily, 
soutbern  France,  and  Spain. 

On  June  16,  1898,  the  consul  writes: 

The  Prince  Line  now  has  regular  steamers  every  three  weeks,  and  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  the  service  may  be  changed  to  a  fortnightly  one.  Three  new  steamers, 
the  Troy  an  Prince,  Spartan  Princej  and  Tartar  Prince,  are  employed  in  the  service. 
Leaving  here,  they  call  at  Genoa  and  Naples,  and  from  there  sail  direct  to  New  York. 
They  have  accommodations  for  first-class  passengers  an  well  as  steeraj^e,  the  average 
time  of  the  trip  being  twenty  days.  The  agents  here  arc  Messrs.  G.  R.  Zar  &  Co., 
and  at  Genoa  and  Naples  Messrs.  Gastuldi  &  Co. 


MESSINA. 

The  Creole  line  of  steamers,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Reirce,  Becker  & 
llardi,  of  this  city,  was  inaugurated  in  February.  Tlie  service  is  semi- 
monthly, and  it  lias  proven  a  great  financial  success.  The  agents  at 
New  Orleans  are  Orthwein  &  Co.  The  steamers  take  fruit  and  general 
cargo  outward  and  bring  full  cargoes  of  cotton,  cotton-seed  oil,  or  grain 
to  Barcelona  and  Genoa.  Beginning  in  December,  the  Florio  llubatino 
Company,  the  largest  steamship  enterprise  in  Italy,  will  extend  its 
service  from  Bombay,  which  now,  touching  at  Messina,  has  its  termi- 
nus at  Naples,  to  New  York.  This  new  competition  for  ^Jie  carrying  of 
Sicilian  fruit,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  tend  to  still  further  reduce  freight 
rates  and  also  lessen  the  time  of  transit  from  twenty-two  to  seventeen 
days. 

Progress  upon  the  new  line,  by  which  passengers  can  be  conveyed 
from  Palermo  and  other  points  in  Sicily  to  Kome  without  change  of  car- 
riages, by  means  of  a  ferry  service  across  the  straits,  has  been  rapid, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  be  in  operation  in  a  few  months. 

BATES   OF  FREIGHT. 

A  most  material  decline  in  rates  to  North  American  ports  occurred 
this  year.  For  the  last  five  years  the  freight  upon  a  box  of  lemons  has 
been  Is.  4d.  (32  cents),  but  in  January  a  sweeping  cut  was  made  to  8d. 
(10  cents)  on  account  of  a  disagreement  between  the  steamshii)  agents 
who  had  previously  worked  in  ficcord,  and  rates  upon  other  articles  were 
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reduced  in  the  Hiime  proportion.   To  Eiiglisb,  Frencli,  German,  Austrian, 
Swedish,  Norwepfian,  Hla<'.k  Sea,  and  Baltic  i>ort8  there  was  no  cut. 

Charles  M.  Caighy, 

Consul. 

Messina,  October  HU  m9.9. 


TURIN. 
Consul  Mantius  writes,  under  date  of  Se])tember  4,  1897: 

Work  on  the  new  Simplon  system  is  satisfactorily  progressing.     During  the  papt 
year,  the  project  of  constnicting  <i  railroad  over  the  Grand  St.  Bernard  has  W'u 
pashod.    The  engineering  work  has  already  begun  and  but  little  tunneliuj^  is  required 
This  new  connection  will  add,  when  completed,  to  the  importance  of  Turin  as  ;i  com 
mercial  center. 

Since  a  }»ractical  business  man  is  holding  the  portefeuille  of  railroad  minister,  the 
time  of  the  trains  running  between  the  principal  Italian  cities  has  already  bttc 
reduced.  Connection  with  the  St.  Gothard  is  to  be  made  without  change  of  car^. 
The  work  of  renewing  and  enlarging  the  railroad  depot  at  Turin  was  commenceii 
months  ago;  still  little  has  been  done  to  modernize  the  railroad  system  and  to  make 
it  more  eflicient  in  this  section  of.  the  country. 

The  expectation  that  the  Ounard  Line  would  run  its  steamers  to  Geno.'v  has  not 
been  realized;  the  North  (icrman  Lloyd,  however,  has  reduced  freight  rates  and 
seems  to  be  more  anxious  to  please  its  customers  than  in  former  years.  A  great 
improvement  in  that  direction  is  certainly  noticeable  and  should  be  properly  appre> 
elated. 

Consul  McElrath  adds,  November  16,  1898: 

Turin  is  the  most  iuiportaut  frontier  city  in  Italy.  It  is  a  railway  center  and  the 
natural  distributing  point  for  a  large  and  busy  section  of  outlying  country.  Direct 
lines  of  railway  run  from  here  to  France,  via  the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel,  reaching  French 
territory  in  three  bourn,  and  by  a  southern  line  of  railway,  via  Savona,  to  the  Riviera, 
It  also  has  direct  connections  with  Switzerland  and  northern  Europe,  by  the  St. 
Gothard  route,  via  Novara.  Direct  lines  run  east  to  Venice  and  Hologna;  and  Geno.% 
the  port  of  entry  and  Khi]»2)ing  for  most  of  the  business  of  this  district,  is  bat  three 
and  one-half  hours  distant. 


VENICE. 

STEAMERS   FROM   VENICE   TO   EASTERN   AFRICA. 

Consul  II.  A.  Johnson  writes,  under  date  of  Venice,  March  22, 1897: 

By  way  of  ex]>erin)ent,  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  will  inaugurate  a 
new  lino  of  steamers  t<»  bring  \'enice  into  closer  connection  with  ports  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  first  voyage  is  to  bo  made  by  the  steamer  Polluoe,  of  2,046  Ions 
and  l,r>(M)  horsepower,  with  an  average  speed  of  12  to  13  miles  per  hour.  This  steamer 
is  to  leave  Trieste  on  the  21st  instant,  and  is  scheduled  to  leave  Flume  on  the  3d  of 
April  (taking  on  board  an  agent  of  the  company  to  report  the  resnlt  of  the  experi- 
ment), bound  for  Bombay  and  touching  at  the 'following  ports:  Lamu,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Pangani.  Zanzibar,  Bogamoya,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Kilva,  Lindi,  Ibo^  Mozambique, 
Quilimane,  Chinde,  Bcira,  luhambaue,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Durban  (Natal).  Freight 
will  be  acceptc'd  also  for  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Town. 
The  prices  for  passage  are  as  follows:  Second  class,  $144;  third  class, |;57.60,  includ- 
ing food,  and  $43.20  without  food. 
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REGULAR   STEAMSHir    LINES  AT   VENICE. 

On  November  8,  1897,  Consul  JolinsoQ  sent  the  following  list  of 
steamship  companies  that  give  regular  service  to  and  from  Venice: 

1.  Xarigazione  GeHcrale  Italiana.— Direct  Bervice  every  fortnight  to  Alexandria, 
l^^ypt;  weekly  service  to  Corfu,  Pireoas,  ConHtaiitinople,  Danube;  weekly  service 
:o  Trieste  J  weekly  service  to  Sicily  and  the  west,  in  connection  with  the  Orient 
[^ine,  the  Barbary  States,  and  the  east. 

.\  Aiistj'ian  lAojfd  Steam  Xarifjation  Company, — Service  three  times  a  week  to 
Trieste,  besides  others,  irregular,  connecting  with  lines  to  the  Adriatic,  the  east, 
Indo-China,  Africa,  and  Brazil. 

.?.  PeninHular  and  Oriental  Sttam  Xaviffation  Company, — Service  every  three  weeks 
;n  Port  Said,  eonnecting  with  lines  to  the  Red  Sea,  Orient,  and  Anstralia. 

4.  Puglia  Steam  Xariffutlon  Company, — Weekly  service  to  Pnglia,  Catania,  and 
Messina;  fortnightly  service  to  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Montenegro,  Puglia,  and  Sicily; 
rregiilar  service  to  Puglia. 

'k  Fiume-Venicr  Stvanmhip  Line. — Weekly  line,  Venice-Fiume,  in  winter;  biweekly 
service  in  summer. 

6'.  Adria  Iloyal  Hungarian  Steamship  Company. — Daily  service,  with  irregular  sail- 
ings, via  Fiume,  for  Malta,  Sicily,  Marseilles,  Nice,  ports  of  the  north,  and  America. 

7.  Leyland  Line,  Lirerpool. — Two  monthly  irregular  sailings  to  Liverpool,  in  con- 
nection with  the  northern  purts  and  America. 

.V.  A.  C.  de  Freitas  Company  Line^  Hamburg. — Irregular  sailings  to  Hamburg*-,  in 
loniu'ction  with  the  northern  ports  and  America. 

9.  Mediterranean  and  Xew  York  Line, — Monthly  service  from  Veniee,  or,  in  want  of 
•arj^o,  from  Trieste  to  New  York. 

10.  Adriatica  Steamahip  Company y  llari. — Irregular  service  for  the  ports  of  Puglia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Savona. 

//.  Jiaily  and  Leetham,  London, — Two  irregular  sailings  every  nuuith  to  London, 
in  connection  with  the  northern  ports. 

12.  Thomas  Wilson  Sous  Company,  Limited,  Hull, — Two  irregular  monthly  sailings 
to  Hull,  in  connection  with  the  northern  ports. 

13.  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  lArerpool, — Two  irregular  monthly  sailings 
to  Liverpool,  in  connection  with  the  northern  ports  and  America. 

//.  Anchor  Line,  Glasgow. — Approximately  monthly  service  from  Trieste  and 
occasionally  from  Venice  to  New  York,  in  connection  with  all  the  ports  of  the 
Ignited  States. 

NEW  RAILWAY  LINE— SAN   GIORGIO   DI  NO(JARO   TO    CERVIGNANO. 

On  April  8,  1898,  the  consul  writes: 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1897,  a  short  but  important  line  of  railway  was  inaugu- 
ral ed  from  San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro  to  Cervignano,  which  connects,  at  Monfalcone, 
tlio  State  railway  lino  of  Austria  (Cormons-Trieste)  with  the  local  Venetian  line 
;  Venice- Portogruaro-San  (iiorgio  and  Nogaro). 

This  branch  re<luces  the  distance  between  Venice  and  Trieste  some  6,")  kilometers 
f  10.38  miles),  making  the  duration  of  the  journey  something  over  two  hours  less. 
The  idea  of  a  direct  line  from  Trieste  to  Venice  originated  on  the  day  in  which  the 
Austrian  Government,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  with  the  Friulian 
[daiu,  constructed  the  short  line  of  Monfalcone-Cervii;nano  of  17  kilometers 
[l0.r)<J38  miles).  Then,  in  accordance  with  Austrian-Italian  commercial  treaties,  the 
two  (Jovernments,  in  the  interest  of  the  frontier  towns  and  villages,  completed  the 
line  San  Giorgio-Portogruaro-Mostre  and  Monfalcone-C'ervignano.  This  new  con- 
necting line  will  be  of  marked  advantage  to  the  Venetian  estuary,  which  will 
thereby  have  direct  railway  connection  with  Trieste  and  the  Austrian  Priuli. 
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Cervignano^  a  small  village  on  the  Austrian  border,  with  the  installation  of  thi« 
new  line,  will  acquire  special  importance.  The  line  was  constracted  by  Antunelii 
and  Dreoasi,  both  natives  of  Friuli.  From  the  station  of  Cervignano,  Trbich  will  i« 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  the  line  flanks  the  city  and  crosses  the  histor- 
ical river  Aussa  by  means  of  a  small  iron  bridge.  It  then  crosses  the  prorin<*fil 
highway  of  Palmanova,  and,  after  traversing  the  Austrian  frontier,  connects  witL 
the  existing  Venetian  line  Palmanova-San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro  at  a  short  distanM 
from  San  Giorgio. 

The  line  from  Venice  to  Trieste  (Venice-Udine-Trieste)  has  a  length  of  224  kilo- 
meters, while  the  new  route,  Venice-Portogruaro-Cervignano-Trieste,  is  159  kilo- 
meters long — a  difference,  as  stated,  of  65  kilometers  (40.38  miles).  The  dire*  t 
trains  on  the  former  line  employed  six  hours  in  going  from  Venice  to  Trieste,  while 
the  new  line  does  not  require  more  than  four  hours  to  make  the  journey.  The 
reduction  in  time  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  trip.  Formerly, 
the  price  of  a  ticket  from  this  city  to  Trieste,  first  class,  was  27.05  lire  ($5.27).  It 
now  costs  17.75  lire  ($3.42) — a  reduction  of  10.30  lire  ($1.98).  As  yet,  a  ticket  can 
not  be  purchased  direct  from  the  station  at  Venice  to  Trieste,  the  traveler  being 
obliged  to  procure  a  ticket  from  Venice  to  Portogruaro,  and  from  that  place  to 
Trieste.  This  slight  inconvenience,  however,  will  be  shortly  avoided,  and  tickets 
will  be  obtainable  from  Venice  direct. 

CANAL  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

Under  date  of  December  15,  1898,  Mr.  Jobuson  continaes: 

The  navigable  channel  of  the  Rocchetta  Canal  as  far  as  the  San  Marco  Canal 
has  been  kept  at  the  average  depth  of  10  meters  below  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Snn  Marco  Canal  has  been  cut  away,  broadening  the  navi- 
gable channel  to  8.50  meters. 

The  depth  of  the  (iiudecca  Canal  has  been  maintained  at  8.50  meters.  From  the 
quays  San  Biagio  and  Sant*  Kuphemia  a  new  channel  has  been  cut,  making  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Giudecca  Canal  200  meters  broad. 

The  wharf  on  the  east  mole  of  the  maritime  station  has  been  extended  to  the 
Scomonzcra  Canal,  and  the  station  itself  has  been  enlarged  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  mole.    New  lighting  facilities  have  also  been  introduced  and  new  rails  laid. 

The  rails  of  the  central  depot  have  been  joined  to  those  of  the  wharves  of  Santa 
Marta,  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  and  of  the  adjacent  warehouses. 

Arrangements  are  complete  in  the  Scomenzera  Canal  for  carrying  cars  by  ferry. 

At  the  station  in  the  Colombola,  canal  slips  are  in  course  of  construction  for  the 
service  of  railroad  ferryboats. 

PDRT  OV   CUIOGGIA — NEW  STEAMSHIP  LIKES. 

There  is  in  course  of  construction  a  navigable  channel,  4  meters  below  the  mean 
sea  level,  from  the  Caroman  Canal  through  the  inner  basin  of  the  port,  to  the  opening 
of  the  Lombardo  Canal. 

A  wharf  for  the  railway  station  of  Chioggia  is  in  course  of  constniction. 

These  improvements,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  are  generally  of  the  character  to 
benefit  local  trade  alone.  The  new  marking  out  of  the  channel  of  approach  to  St. 
Marks  Basin  and  the  multiplying  of  facilities  at  the  maritime  station  are  of  distinct 
service  to  ocean-going  ships. 

^'enico  seems  to  be  taking  her  share  in  the  general  reawakening  of  enterprise  in 
shipbuilding  which  at  this  moment  is  apparent  in  Italy.  Two  new  steamship  lines 
have  recently  been  organized.  One  of  them  aims  to  compete  with  English  bottoms 
in  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Black  Sea  and  this  country.  Orders  for  four 
veHsels  have  been  awarded,  and  the  second  steamer  was  launched  at  Genoa  some 
weeks  ago. 

The  second  company,  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  intends  to  engage  in  the 
Adriatic  trade. 
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MALTA. 

Malta  is  in  constant  touch  with  and  has  ample  facilities  to  reach  the 
cuter  world.  Nearly  all  the  lines  of  steamers  to  and  from  the  East  via 
the  Suez  Canal  call  here  for  coal  or  provisions,  to  load  and  unload 
freight  and  passengers. 

The  merchant  marine  is  protected  by  the  marine  police,  supple- 
mented, when  necessary,  by  the  Mediterranean  fleet  of  Great  Britain, 
a  contingent  of  which  is  always  in  this  port  and  the  entire  fleet  most  of 
the  time. 

The  coastwise  transportation  facilities  between  Malta  and  Sicily 
consist  of  a  daily  line  of  steamers,  which  H^arry  the  mails,  as  well  as 
passengers  and  freight.  A  fleet  of  sailing  boats  also  x^li^s  between 
!>ralta  and  Syracuse,  Sicily,  carrying  freight,  especially  fruit,  vegetables, 
wines,  etc. 

Communication  between  Malta  and  Gozo  takes  place  daily  by  the 
regular  mail  boat,  which  also  carries  passengers  and  freight.  Gozo  sup- 
l)liea  Malta  with  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  fruits,  wine,  lace,  and 
other  articles. 

A  local  railroad  is  in  operation  between  Valetta,  the  capital  of  Malta, 

and  Citta  Yecchia,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles. 

D.  C  Kennedy,  Consul. 
Malta,  October  i,  1897. 


DIBECT  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATIOV  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Malta,  it  would  appear,  has  at  last  secured  direct  communication  with 
the  United  States.  I  have  just  received  word  that  the  Mediterranean 
and  l^^ew  York  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  has  decided,  after  several 
mouths  of  investigation,  to  have  some  of  its  ships  leave  New  York  for 
Malta  direct,  and  thence  run  to  Trieste.  It  is  intended  to  run  the 
boats  regularly,  provided,  of  course,  there  is  sufficient  encouragement 
nriven  by  purchasers  and  shippers. 

I  believe  that  if  our  merchants  display  a  little  activity  in  this  direc- 
:iou,  it  will  result  in  the  advent  of  many  new  lines  of  our  goods  at  Malta, 
IS  w'ell  as  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  those  of  our  wares  already  in 
lie  field.  The  great  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  which  has  for 
naiiy  years  hindered  the  sale  of  our  goods  here  has  been  the  lack  of 
lirect  communication  with  American  merchants.  All  goods  that  have 
cached  Malta  have  come  by  way  of  transshipment  from  ports  of  the 
Juitecl  Kingdom  and  Europe,  and  this  has  meant  vexatious  delay,  dam- 
go  to  goods  incidental  to  repeated  handling,  and  high  freight  rates. 
^he  new  line  will  change  all  of  this. 

To  tbe  American  merchant  who  has  goods  to  ship  to  Trieste,  I  would 
ay  tliat  by  giving  this  line  the  preference  he  will  be  lending  encour- 
agement not  only  to  this  company,  but  to  an  increase  of  trade  with 
lalta. 
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Further  iiiformatiou  avS  to  the  above  liue  may  be  obtiiiiie<l   from  i 
!N^ew  York  agents^  Phelps  Bros.  &  Go.,  11  Broadway. 

John  H.  Grout,  Jr.. 

^VlALTA,  January  ^,'>,  i8.V/y. 


NETHERLANDS. 

AMSTERDAM. 

NORTH   SKA   CANAL. 

I  submit  the  foHowiiig  report  on  the  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  th* 
North  Sea: 

Leyigth. — Length  of  the  canal  from  Ymuiden  (outer  ends  of  the  j>ier«5 
to  Amsterdam,  1G.78  miles;  length  from  the  end  of  the  i)iers  to  th: 
main  and  small  lock,  1.55  miles;  length  from  the  end  of  tho  iiiers  to  tlf 
great  (new)  lock,  1.86  miles;  length  of  the  main  piers  in  sea,  0.73  milt: 
length  of  the  canal  under  the  management  of  the  Governiiieiit  (l%ijk> 
waterstaat)  from  Ymuiden,  14.292  miles;  the  other  partis  under  tiit 
management  of  the  municipality  of  Amsterdam. 

Depth  and  breadth. — Between  the  piers,  260  meters  (853  feet)  broiul: 
navigable  part,  200  meters  (656  feet).  On  account  of  the  dejiosit  <k 
loose  blocks  to  protect  the  massive  piers,  depth  0.5  meters  (31  feet, 
below  Amsterdam  level,  the  navigable  part  for  large  ships  in  the  outer 
harbor  is  250  meters  (820  feet)  in  width,  31  feet  in  depth  below  Amster- 
dam level.  The  breadth  gradually  decreases  to  121  feet  iu  the  inner 
harbor.  The  outer  entrance  to  the  new  lock  has  a  width  of  47  meters 
(154  feet);  depth,  0.5  meters  (31  feet)  below  Amsterdam  level. 

Main  canal. — Width  36  meters  (118  feet)  at  the  curves  near  Yelren 
and  Buitenhuiren,  and  at  the  mooring  stages  for  ships  carrying  gun- 
powder, 54  meters  (177  feet);  near  the  Hambrug,  40  meters  (131  feel  : 
thence  to  the  petroleum  docks,  46  meters  (142  feet),  and  beyond,  40 
meters  (131  feet),  gradually  increasing  to  50  meters  (164  feet)  close  tj.» 
Amsterdam.  The  inner  entrance  to  the  new  lock  has  a  bottom  widtb 
of  53  meters  (174  feet),  and  near  the  main  lock  40  meters  (131  feet. 
The  depth*  of  the  main  canal  from  the  new  lock  to  Amsterdam  i^O 
meters  (20  feet)  below  Amsterdam  level. 

Locks. — At  Y^muiden,  there  are  three  locks  and  a  discharge  lock. 

New  locks. — Length  of  the  lock  chamber,  225  meters  (738  feet) :  widtL 
of  the  lock  chamber,  25  meters  (82  feet) ;  depth  of  the  sill  below  Amster- 
dam level,  10  meters  (32  feet). 

The  locks  are  electrically  lighted.  The  doors,  etc.,  are  move<l  by 
electricity. 

Main  lock. — Length  of  the  lock  chamber,  120  meters  (392  feet);  widtb 
of  the  lock  chamber,  18  meters  (59  feet) ;  depth  of  the  sill  below  Amster- 
dam level,  8  meters  (26  feet). 
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Small  ?ocfc.— Length,  70  meters  (229  feet);  width,  12  meters  (39  feet); 
depth,  5  meters  (10  feet). 

Disvliarge  lock, — Width,  10  meters  (32  feet);  depth,  5  meters  (16 
feet). 

The  above-mentioned  locks  will  soon  be  electrically  lighted.  The 
doors  are  moved  by  hand  winches  with  chains. 

The  ei^trance  to  the  harbor  is  indicated  by  two  lighthouses  on  the 
downs,  visible  at  18  and  19  English  miles,  and  small  light-houses  on  the 
piers. 

Ships  are  free  from  harbor  and  canal  dues. 

The  Orange  locks  (only  for  small  ships)  belong  also  to  the  North  Sea 
Canal  and  give  entrance  to  the  Zuider  Zee. 

There  are  three  locks  and  one  discharge  lock.  The  largest  is  90  meters 
(295  feet)  long  and  18  meters  (59  feet)  wide.  Depth  of  the  sill  below 
Amsterdam  level,  4.5  meters  (14  feet). 

The  two  others:  Length  of  the  lock  chamber,  G7  meters  (219  feet); 
width,  14  meters  (47  feet) ;  depth,  4.5  meters  (14  feet),  and  the  discharge 
lock  is  10  meters  (32  feet)  wide  and  4.5  meters  (14  feet)  deep. 

George  J.  Corey, 

Consul, 
Amsterdam,  Xovember  77,  18ffS, 


ROTTERDAM. 

TRANSPORTATION   FA(ULITIKS. 

The  former  consul  here  wrote  as  follows : 

Situated  on  the  New  Maa«,  which  at  present  forms  the  main  outlet  of  the  Rhine, 
Kotterdam  practically  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  this  great 
commercial  artery,  and  can  olfor  cheaper  rates  an<l  qnicker  transportation  for  mer- 
chandise destined  for  or  coming  from  any  point  along  the  Rhine,  or  immediate  tribu- 
tary thereto,  than  any  of  the  seaport  rivals. 

The  Rhine  is  now  navigable  as  far  as  Cologne  by  boats  drawing  from  9  to  10  feet 
of  water,  and  the  channel  is  being  constantly  deepened.  Some  of  the  Rhine,  boats 
approach  300  feet  in  length  and  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  nearly  2,000  tons.  From 
Ccilogiie  to  Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  Mannheim  the  available  depth  of  the  Rhine  is 
from  6.V  to  8  feet,  and  boats  of  several  hundred  tons  burden  proceed  as  far  as  to 
.Stiassburg,  while  smaller  craft  ascend  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Switzerland. 

Inland  navigation  from  Rotterdam  is  not  limited  to  the  Rhine.  An  admirable  net- 
work of  deep  and  well-kept  canals,  over  2,200  miles  in  aggregate  length,  connects 
tills  port  with  every  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  creation  of  a  new  waterway  from 
Rotterdam  to  the  sea  is  the  great  enterprise  to  which  the  recent  expansion  and  pres- 
ent nourishing  growth  of  this  seaport  is  immediately  attributable. 

In  1880  the  depth  of  the  waterway  was  still  only  46  decimeters,  or  a  trifle  over  15 
feet  at  high  water.  Since  that  time  the  work  lias  been  so  vigorously  pushed  that  in 
1S93  the  depth  had  been  more  than  <loubl(;d.  The  average  diflerence  between  high 
and  low  water  at  the  Hook  of  Holland,  where  the  new  waterway  pierces  the  dunes 
and  opens  into  the  sea,  is  about  5i  feet.  At  Rotterdam,  IB  to  18  miles  up  the  stream, 
the  average  difference  is  about  4  feet,  though  often  much  greater. 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  official  statistics,  will  show^  the  volii&> 
of  the  traffic  along  the  new  waterway : 


Steamers. 


Year. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Number. 


INWARD. 


OUTWARD. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


4,919 
5,022 
5,845 


4,959 
5.045 
5,791 


Tonnage. 


4.068.452 
4,081,033 
4,898,765 


4.029.861 
4, 102. 153 
4, 838, 422 


Sailing  veasels. 

TotaL 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Nanib«r. 

Xovxia^^ 

418 
447 
449 

435 
408 
429 

174,134 
179,226 
195,901 

189. OBO 
178,500 
192,980 

5.837 
5,460 
6.264 

5.394 
5,453 
6,S20 

4,  Ut.  -^ 
5  004  *'i 

4   219  Vw 
4.2S»    -^ 
5,C.i  ,- 

The  Hollandsche  Yzeren  Spoorweg  Maatschappy  (Datch  Kailroad 
Company),  the  Maatschappy  tot  expioitatie  van  Staatspoorwegei. 
(State  Railroad  Company),  various  short-line  railroads  and  streetrcar 
companies,  besides  a  network  of  canals  and  brick-paved  roads,  cor- 
nect  the  cities  and  villages  of  this  consular  district,  and  facilities  for 
transportation  are  excellent. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  principal  connection  between  the  United  States  and  this  con- 
sular district  is  the  Netherlands- American  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, with  weekly  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  this  port. 
There  is  also  the  Neptune  Line,  with  a  weekly  service,  Eotterdam- 
Baltimore  via  Sunderland,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 
Goods  shipped  direct  from  here  to  New  York  or  Baltimore  may  reach 
the  United  States  in  from  ten  to  sixteen  days.  Considerable  merchan- 
dise is  also  shipped  via  London  and  Antwerp,  principally  the  mer- 
chandise destined  for  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

Steamers  ply  from  Rotterdam  to  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  every  ten  days; 
Baltimore,  weekly;  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Norway,  on  Thursday;  Belfast* 
Dublin,  Ireland,  on  Friday;  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  weekly;  Bilbao, 
Spain,  fortnightly;  Bordeaux,  France,  fortnightly;  Capetown  and 
Natal,  Africa,  monthly;  Cardiflf,  Wales,  weekly;  Christiania,  Norway, 
fortnightly;  Cork,  Ireland,  fortnightly;  Dantzic,  Prussia,  every  eight 
or  ten  days;  Dunkirk,  France,  on  Wednesday;  Dundee,  Scotland,  Sat- 
urday; Glasgow,  via  Grangemouth,  Tuesday  and  Friday;  Grimsby. 
Tuesday  and  Saturday;  Goole,  Tuesday  and  Saturday;  Gothenbur^r. 
Sweden,  fortnightly;  Hamburg,  twice  a  week;  Havre,  Saturday;  Hull, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  Java  and  Sumatra, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  every  alternate  Saturday;  Kiel,  Lubeck,  every 
three  weeks;  Konigsbergen,  Prussia,  weekly;  Leith,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Tuesday  and  Friday;  Liverpool,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  every  three  or  four  weeks;  London,  per  Netherlands 
Steamship  Company,  direct,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  I-on- 
don,  via  Harwich,  daily;   London,  per  General  Steum  Navigation 
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Company^  direct,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  London,  per  London  and 
Botterdam  Steamship  Company,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Man- 
chester, three  times  in  two  weeks;  Marseilles,  Genoa,  fortnightly; 
Middlesbrough-on-the-Tees,  England,  Tuesday ;  ifewcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
Friday,  in  summer  also  Tuesday;  New  York,  per  Holland- America 
Line,  every  Thursday ;  New  Tork,  North  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  every 
three  or  four  weeks;  Oporto,  Portugal,  every  thr^e  or  four  weeks;  Ply- 
month,  Bristol,  fortnightly;  Southampton,  Saturday;  Stettin,  weekly; 

West  Africa,  monthly. 

S.  LiSTOE,  Consul. 
Rotterdam,  December  15, 1897. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE   TO   UNITED   STATES. 

CTnder  date  of  May  6, 1898,  Consul  Listoe  says : 

ThiB  week  a  new  steamship  service  has  been  opened  between  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Rotterdam.  Steamers  belonging  to  the  company  starting  the  service  have 
already  been  plying  between  the  aforesaid  American  ports  and  Rotterdam  since 
January  last,  bnt  it  is  the  intention  now  to  make  it  a  regular  fortnightly  service. 
The  first  departing  steamer  will  be  the  Norwegian  steamship  Lovstdkken,  from  New 
York  on  May  10,  followed  by  the  steamship  Blaamaanden  on  May  25.  For  tlie 
Philadelphia  service  three  steamers — the  Queenswood,  Cresyl,  and  Arona — will  be 
nsed.     The  line  will  carry  freight  only. 

FREIGHT  BATES  FROM  ROTTERDAM. 


Hates  to  CapeiowHf  Port  Xaialf  Port  Elizahethf  East  London,  etc.,  per  nteamers  of  Union 

Steamship  Company,  Limited. 


[Per  ton  weight.] 


Class  1. 


Class  2. 


Class  3. 


Class  4. 


Flor- 
ius. 


St.  Helena  (incladlng  lighterage)  per 

steamer 

Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth  (AlgoaBay) : 

Per  mail  steamer 

Per  intermediate  steamer 

East  London  (indnding  lighterage) : 

Per  mail  steamer 

Per  intermediate  steamer 

Port  Natal  (including  lighterage) : 

Per  mail  steamer 

Per  intermediate  steamer 

Delagoa  Bay : 

Per  mau  steamer 

Per  intermediate  steamer 


United 
States 
equiv- 
alent. 


Flor- 
ins. 


53.9  !  $13.08 


United 
States  !  Flor- 
equiv- 
afent. 


inH. 


United 
States    Flor- 
eouir-      ins. 
alent. 


United 
States 
eouiv- 
aleut. 


47.8 
45.0 

53.9 
51.3 

55.0 
52.6 

57.6 
5:).0 


11.56 
10.95 

13.08 
12.48 

13.38 
12.77 

13.99 
13.  38 


53.9 

$13.08 

1 
53.9 

$13.08 

53.9 

1 

$13.08 

33.9 
33.6 

8.21  : 

7.91  ' 

2.5.0 
25.0 

6.08 
0.08 

1 

22.6 
22.6 

5.47 
5.47 

41.3 
.46.0 

10.03 
9.73  1 

32.6  . 
32.6 

7.91 
7.91 

30.0  , 
30.0 

7.30 
7.30 

41.3 
40.0 

10.03  ! 

D.73  1 

1 

32.6  , 
32.0  ' 

7.01 
7.91 

30.0  , 
30.0  1 

7.30 
7.30 

4.3.9 
42.6 

10.64 
10.34 

35.0 
35.0 

8.  r.2 
8.  :i2 

32.6 
32.6  , 

7.91 
7.91 

. 

_ 



All  freights  with  10  per  cent  primage. 

Agents  at  Rotterdam,  Messrs.  Knyper,  Van  Dam  &  Smeer. 

^he  rates  include  railroad  freight  from  Nine  Elms  Staticfki,  London,  to  South- 
ampton. 

Bicycles  and  boots  and  shoes  are  considered  freight  of  tho  first  class.  Machinery, 
furniture,  merchant  iron,  hardware,  and  glassware  Jire  in  the  second  class.  Iron 
pipes  (loose)  are  in  the  fourth  class.  There  is  no  regular  direct  connection  between 
Rotterdam  and  the  ports  above  mentioned. 
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Freight  rates  on  nuichinery  from  Botterdam  to  Java  by  direct  steamers  of  the  **'Iioiir- 

damache  Lloyd.^^ 


"VVeigbt  of  pieces. 


1  to  2  tons 

2to4  tons 

4  to  5  tons 

5  lo  8  tons 

More  than  8  tons 


Batavia,   Sania- 
rang,  Surabaya. 


i  Fldrins. 


35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
60.00 


TTnited 

States 

equiva- 

fent. 


$14. 21 
16.24 
18.27 
20.30 
24.36 


Padang,  north 
coast  of  Jaya. 


South 


tot 


Fiorina. 


40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
65.00 


United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 


$16.24 
18. 27 
20.30 
22.33 
26.  .19 


I 


FloriDs. 


45.00 

50.0(1 
55  00 
60  00 
7a  00 


CTnited 

Statr-^ 
I    equira 


24.  .^. 


Pieces  weighing  less  than  500  kilograms  (about  1,100  pounds)  pay  according  kj 
the  second  class  of  the  freight  tariff.  Pieces  weighing  from  500  to  1,000  kiloj^mnts 
(about  2,200  pounds)  pay  5  florins  ($2.03)  above  the  freight  of  the  second-class  tarirT. 

Agents  at  Rotterdam,  Messrs.  Ruys  <&  Co. 

Freight  tariff. 


To— 


Batavia,  Samarang, 
Surabaya 

Padang 

Ail  the  ports  of  the 
north  coast  of  Java 
IVom  St.  Nicliolas 
Point  to  IJanjoe  "Wan- 
gle, inclusive,  pro- 
vided steamer 
touches    at    a  u  c  h 

rrts 
the  ports  of  the 
south  coast  of  Java, 
provided  steamer 
touches     at    such 

ports 

Attjeh,  when  steamer 
touches  there 


Class  1 . 


Flo- 

rins. 


17.  00 
20.00 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


$6.90 
8.12 


I 


20.00 


24.00 
21.  OU 


8.12 


0.74 
8.53 


Class  2. 

Unitwl 
Flo-   I  States 
rins.    equiva- 
lent. 


21.00 
24.00 


24.00 


$8.53 
9.74 


Class  3. 


Class  4. 


ClaiisS. 


Flo- 


ITnited 
States 


United 


Unit*-? 
Flo-    '  SK«t«i» 


Flo-    i  States      

rins.  .equiva-,  rins.  'equiva-'  rins.  '  eqnira- 
I    lent.    I  I    lent,    l  ■    lent. 


I 


I 


24.00 
27.00 


I 


9.  74     27.  00 


$9.74 
10.96 


27.00 
30.00 


$10.96 
12.18 


32.00 
36.00 


tl?.» 
14.  K 


10.96     30.00  ,     12.18     36L00 


I 


29.00        11.77  '  32.00  '     12.99  '  35.00  ,     14.21      40.00 
25.00       10.51  I  28.00  ,     11.37  ,  31.00  '     12.59  I  36w00 


I 


14.62 


16.24 

14.52 


The  freights  are  per  cubic  meter  or  per  1,000  kilograms  weight  (2,200  pounds),  at 
the  option  of  the  steamship  company.  Furuiture  is  considered  freight  of  the  6«»cond 
class.  Iron  staves,  plates,  and  rails  are  freight  of  the  first  class.  Iron  work  and 
steel  work  are  freight  of  the  second  class.  Bicycles  are  freight  of  the  second  class. 
Glassware  is  freight  of  the  first  class;  boots  aud  shoes,  freight  of  the  third  class;  tin 
work,  freight  of  the  first  class;  iron  pipes,  freight  of  the  first  class.  Goods  must  l>e 
delivered  alongside  the  steamers,  under  the  hoisting  apparatus  of  the  steamers. 
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Freight  rates  per  "Peninsular  and  Orient^il  Steam  Navigation  Company,'^ 


To— 

Machinery. 

Furniture,  bicy- 
cles, boots  and 
shoes. 

Hardware. 

Glassware. 

Col  limbo...  .....>.•..•••«••...... 

(a) 

$7.30 

$9. 12  to  10. 34 

10. 34  to  11. 56 

19.46 

18.25 

8.52 

9.73 

8.  52  to    9.73 

6. 69  to   7.91 

14. 60 

16.42 

18.25 

(b) 

(a) 

6. 08  to    7. 30 

6.69ta  7.91 

14.60 

17.03 

Kansroon -. 

$10. 34  to  $15. 21 

8. 52  to    11.56 

9. 73  to    12.77 

19.46 

18.J>5 

8.52 

9  73 

7. 91  to    10.95 

5. 88  to     9. 12 

14.60 

16.42 

18.25 

$9.12 

$9. 12  to  10. 34 

10. 34  to  11. 56 

19.46 

18.25 

8.52 

9.73 

8. 52  to   9.73 

6. 69  to   7.91 

14.60 

16.42 

18.25 

$4. 87  to  1 

9. 12  to 

10. 34  to 

8. 52  to 
6.  69  to 

(b) 

(a) 

6. 08  to 

6. 69  to 

^10.34 

Manila 

10.34 

Tif  nt8in 

11.56 

Perth 

19.46 

WellinfftOD 

18.25 

Aden 

6.80 

Madras 

9.73 

Bangkok  

9.73 

Hiogo - 

7.91 

Mill  Doiime 

14.60 

Brisbane 

16.42 

Auckland 

18.25 

Bonibav     .   . 

Calcutta -- 

Sineanore.... 

5. 47  to 
6. 08  to 

8.52 

9.12 

14.  60 

17.03 

6.  08  to   7.30 

6. 69  to    7.91 

14.00 

17.03 

7.30 

Yokobama. 

7.91 

Adelaide 

14.60 

17.03 

a  Fluctuating  between  $5.35  and  $7.91.  b  Fluctuating  between  $6.74  and  $7.91. 

Five  per  cent  primage  in  addition  charged  per  40  cubic  feet,  or  20  hundredweight. 

The  steamship  company  is  not  boand  to  take  goods  at  the  above  rates. 

FREIGHT  RATES  OF   THE    ROYAL    MAIL    STEAM    PACKET  COMPANY  FROM  ROTTERDAM 

(VIA  SOUTHAMPTON)   TO   CALLAO  AND  VALPARAISO. 

Machinery,  furniture,  iron  (black,  corrugated),  iron  fencing,  iron  sheets  In  cases, 
iron  tanks,  iron  vises,  hardware,  bicycles,  glassware,  boots  and  shoes,  47.6  florins 
($11.55)  per  ton  plus  5  per  cent  per  40  cubic  feet,  or  1,000  kilograms  (2,200  pounds) 
plusGd.  (12  cents)  per  ton  for  wharfage  at  Colon;  for  Peruvian  portfi,  2  florins  (49 
cents)  per  set  of  bills  of  lading  for  consular  vis^?. 

Iron  pipe,  pipes  and  bends  (cast  iron  for  underground  use)  not  exceeding  6  inches 
in  diameter,  according  to  weight;  over  6  inches  but  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, according  to  weight  and  5  florins  ($1.22)  additional;  above  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, according  to  measure  when  stacked. 

The  foregoing  rates  apply  only  to  packages  and  pieces  not  exceeding  2  tons  in 
weight. 

Agents  at  Rotterdam,  Messrs.  Vroege  &.  de  Wijis. 

FREIGHT  RATES  TO  PERNAMBUCO,    MONTEVIDEO,    BAHIA,    ROSA  RIO,  RIO   DE  JANEIRO, 

AND  BUENOS  AYRES. 

There  are  no  direct  lines  of  steamers  from  this  port  to  Brazil  and  River  Plate. 
Goods  from  this  port  are  therefore  generally  sent  on  through  bills  of  lading  via 
Antwerp  at  the  syndicate  rates  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Lamport  &.  Holt  Line, 
Prince  Line,  Deutsche  Darapfschifl'fahrt  Gesellschaft  '^Hanza,''  and  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company. 

Agents  at  Rotterdam,  Messrs.  Hudig  &  Blokhuyzen. 

The  following  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres : 

Machinery,  jiieces  of  ordinafy  dimensions  up  to  2  tons,  per  40  cubic  feet  or  2,200 
ponnds,  39  florins  (i!59.49)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Furniture,  24  florins  ($5.84)  plus  10  per  cent;  furniture  (bent  wood),  21.6  florins 
($5.23)  plus  10  per  cent;  iron  castings,  39  florins  ($9.49)  plus  10  per  cent;  iron,  angle, 
bar,  bundle,  hoop,  plate,  and  scrap,  in  bulk,  29  florins  ($7.06)  plus  10  per  cent;  iron, 
galvanized,  angle,  bar,  sheet,  ties,  etc.,  34  florius  ($8.27)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Hollow  ware,  aluminum,  iron,  tin,  brass,  enameled,  freight  when  measured  amount- 
ing to  not  less  tlian  twice  the  amount  of  the  freight  wben  weighed,  26.0  ilorins 
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($6.45)  plus  10  per  cent.  When  the  freight  computed  by  measare  amoants  to  leas 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  freight  when  weighed,  39  florins  ($9.49)  plus  10  per 
cent. 

Hardware,  39  florins  ($9.49)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Bicycles,  39  florins  ($9.49)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Glassware,  21.6  florins  ($5.23)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Boots  and  shoes,  49  florins  ($11.92)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Malleable  iron  tubes  other  than  boiler  tubes,  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,200  pounds  *. 
nnflanged,  29  florins  ($7.06)  plus  10  per  cent;  flanged,  34  florins  ($8.27)  plus  10  per 
cent. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  undergronnd  pipes  up  to  4  inches  inside  diameter,  31.i> 
florins  ($7.66)  plus  10  per  cent;  over  4  inches  and  up  to  8  inches  diamet«r,  Si  florinit 
($8.27)  plus  10  per  cent;  over  8  inches  and  up  to  24  inches  diameter,  36.6  florins 
($8.88)  plus  10  per  cent;  over  24  inches  in  diameter,  46.6  florins  ($11.31)  pins  10  per 
cent. 

Ground  pipes  up  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  31.6  florins  ($7.66)  plus  10  per  cent;  over 
4  inches  and  up  to  8  inches  diameter,  34  florins  ($8.27)  plus  10  per  cent;  exceeding  8 
inches  in  diameter,  36.6  florins  ($8.88)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Rain-water  pipes  up  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  36.6  florins  ($8.88)  pins  10  per  cent: 
over  4  and  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  39  florins  ($9.49)  plus  10  per  cent;  exceeding  8 
inches  in  diameter,  41.6  florins  ($10.10)  plus  10 per  cent,  to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Pernambuco. 

Malleable-iron  tubes  other  than  boiler,  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,200  pounds),  un- 
flanged,  47.6  florins  ($11.56)  plus  10  percent,  37.6  florins  ($9.12)  plus  lOperceni: 
flanged,  52.6  florins  ($12.77)  pins  10  per  cent,  43.6  florins  ($10.58)  plus  10  per  cent. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  underground  pipes  up  to  4  inches  diameter,  47.6  florins 
($11.56)  plus  10  per  cent,  37.6  florins  ($9.12)  plus  10  per  cent;  over  4  inches  up  to  8 
inches,  52.6-florins  ($12.77)  plus  10  per  cent,  42.6  florins  ($10.34)  plus  10  per  cent; 
over  8  and  not  exceeding  15  inches,  57.6  florins  ($13.99)  plus  10  per  cent,  47.6  florins 
($11.56)  plus  10  per  cent;  over  15  inches  in  diameter  by  special  agreement. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  soil  pipes  up  to  4  inchea  diameter,  47.6  florins  ($11.56)  plus 
10  per  cent,  37.6  florins  ($9.12)  plus  10  per  cent;  over  4  and  np  to  8  inches  diameter, 
52.6  florins  ($12.77)  pins  10 per  cent,  42.6  florins  ($10.34)  plus  10  per  cent;  exceeding 
8  inches  in  diameter,  57.6  florins  ($13.99)  pins  10  per  cent,  47.6  florins  ($11.56)  plna  10 
per  cent. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  rain-water  pipes  np  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  52.6  florins 
($12.77)  plus  10  per  cent,  42.6  florins  ($10.34)  plus  10  percent;  over  4  and  up  to  8 
inches  diameter,  .57.6  florins  ($13.99)  plus  10  percent,  47.6  florins  ($11.56)  plus  10  per 
cen^;  exceeding  8  inches  diameter,  67.6  florins  ($16.42)  plus  10  per  cent,  52.6  florins 
($12.77)  plus  10  per  cent  per  40  cubic  feet. 

Pieces  or  packages  up  to  2  tons,  by  measurement,  52.6  florins  ($12.77)  plna  10  per 
cent  per  1,000  kilograms,  42.6  florins  ($10.34)  plus  10  per  cent  by  weight,  57.6  florins 
($13.99)  plus  10 per  cent  per  40  cubic  feet  oT  1,000 kilograms,  47.6  florins  ($11.56)  pln& 
10  per  cent. 

GoodH  for  Rosario  are  charged  5  florins  ($1.22)  more  than  for  Bahia. 

The  statement  of*  freight  rates  given  above  is  of  course  only  an  extract 
of  the  full  tariff  of  freight  rates;  but  as  the  rates  vary  for  such  an 
immense  number  of  articles  it  was  practicable  to  quote  rates  only  for 
articles  in  which  our  exporters  are  chiefly  interested. 

S.  LiSTOB, 

Consul, 
HoTTERDAM,  December  ^^  1^98, 
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RUSSIA, 

BAILROADS. 

The  mileage  of  Eussiau  railroads  was  considerably  increased  during 
tbe  year  1898.  Of  the  newly  coNstructed  roads,  the  principal  are  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  line  section  from  Obi  to  Krasnoyarsk,  471  railes, 
and  from  Tiaga  to  Tomsk,  59  miles.  Eegular  trains  have  been  placed 
on  the  line  from  Vologda  to  Archangel,  394  miles.  The  following  lines 
have  been  opened,  vie:  The  Moscow- Jaroslav- Archangel,  the  Eiazan- 
Ural  and  Moscow- Wipdau-Rybinsk,  in  the  Moscow  region;  Lugansk- 
Millerovo,  in  the  region  of  the  Donetz  basin;  and  Lukov-Lnblin,  in  the 
Vistula  region.  The  Russian  railroads,  on  January  1,  1899,  consisted 
of  twenty-eight  connecting  lines,  of  which  eighteen  are  controlled  by 
the  Government  and  ten  by  private  companies,  viz: 

Miles. 

Baltic  and  Pskov-Riga 618 

Catherininsk 649 

Kur8k-Kharkov-Seva8toi>ol 982 

Libau-Romny 826 

Moscow-Brest 684 

Moscow-Kursk-Nizhni  Novgorod 701 

Nikolaevsk 604 

Perm-Tiumen 823 

Poliessk 953 

Vistula 820 

Riga-Orel 785 

Samara-Zlatoust 987 

St.  Petersburg- Warsaw 882 

Western  Siberian 882 

Central  Siberian 535 

Syzran- Viazma 865 

Kbarkov-Nikolaev 791 

Southwestern 2, 433 

Warsaw- Vienna 307 

Vladi-Caucasian 905 

Ivangorod-Donibrovsk 300 

Lodz 17 

Moscow-Windau-Rybinsk &15 

Moscow-Kazan 803 

Moscow- Voronezsh 1 ,  030 

Moscow- Jaroslav- Archangel 1^  071 

Riazan-Ural '. 1,797 

Southeastern 2.288 

The  lines  not  connected  with  the  general  system  are: 

Miles. 

Basknchank 48 

Trans-Caucasian 694 

Trans-Caspian 938 
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The  local  roads  are: 

Mflee. 

Irlnovsk 36 

First  Society  of  Railroads 217 

Sestroretsk 23 

Tsarskoe-Selo 17 

Tbe  total  length  of  the  Kussian  railway  lines  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Finland  railroads,  1,390  miles  long,  which  are  controlled  by  their 
own  directors,  oflicers,  and  statutes)  is  26,707  miles.  This  sammary  of 
the  raih'oads  in  operation  does  not  give  a  full  idea  of  the  extent  of 
Russian  railroad  nuleage  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  as  a 
number  of  lines  are  in  course  of  construction,  which,  when  completed, 
will  fornisli  a  total  of  7,015  miles.  On  many  of  the  roads  under  con- 
struction temporary  communication  was  opened  last  year,  and  others 
will  be  opened  in  the  near  future. 

The  most  important  line  under  construction  is  the  Poltava-Kief, 
which  will  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  products  coming  from  a  rich  and 
densely  populated  region  to  Kief  and  farther  west.  The  Poltava  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  rich  black-earth  belt,  the  principal  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants  being  agriculture.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will  furnish  219,355 
tons  of  freight  annually. 

It  is  thought  that  the  projected  line  from  Nizhni  Novgorod  south  will 
carry  129,032  tons  the  first  year,  and  that  its  business  will  increase 
rapidly. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  from  Zemetchina,  on  the  Syzrau- 
Yiazma  Kailroad,  to  Kustarevka,  to  furnish  an  outlet  to  an  area  of  1,445 
square  miles,  with  a  i)oi)ulation  of  112,000. 

A  line  will  be  built  from  St.  Petersburg  southward  to  Kief,  which  will 
shorten  the  route  106  miles. 

Measures  will  be  taken  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Novorossisk 
branch  of  the  Vladi-Caucasian  Eailroad  by  constructing  a  new  line 
from  the  Caucasian  station  to  Ekaterinodar,  and  by  laying  down  a 
second  track  from  Ekaterinodar  to  Novorossisk,  which  is  the  terminal 
point  for  goods  exported  by  the  Vladi-Caucasian  liailroad.  The  move- 
ment of  freight  on  this  line  in  1895  amounted  to  601,613  tons  of  grain 
and  64,355  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight.  Now  that  the  Tohoretsk- 
Tsaritsine  line  is  completed,  cargo  from  the  Volga  will  move  on  the 
Novorossisk  branch. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  several  roads  will  be  constructed  by  tbe 
Government,  viz:  From  Vladivostok  to  Kerch,  which  will  run  through 
a  rich  mining  district;  the  Volchansk-Kupiansk  line,  73  miles,  a  local 
road  aflbrding  an  outlet  to  an  area  of  1,288  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  136,000;  the  Piatihotka-Koristovka  line,  which  will  connect  the 
Catherininsk  and  Kharkov-Nicolaev  railroads  and  ^vill  be  also  of  local 
importance. 

A  line  will  be  built  from  Chiatnry  to  Darkveti,  4  miles  long.  In  order 
to  develop  the  manganese  industry  of  Transcaucasus  the  so-called  Chi- 
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atury  braiidi  of  tlie  Transcaucasiaii  railroad  was  constructed  in  1891, 
wbich  caiTied  80,645  tons  of  manganese  during  the  first  year  and  a 
total  of  193,549  in  1896,  showing  the  development  of  the  manganese 
industry  in  that  region.  But  this  branch  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments, as  the  mines  extend  beyond  Chiatury,  and  the  line  will  be 
extended. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  private  corporations  to  build  the 
following  lines :  From  Yalta  to  Bahchisarai,  45  miles;  from  Novozub- 
kovo  to  ^ovgorod-Seversk,  76  miles;  from  Belgorod  to  Sumy,  96  miles; 
from  Holm  to  Belzshetsk,  with  a  branch  from  Zamostie  to  Lublin,  119 
miles;  from  Valk  to  Marienburg,  with  branches,  129  miles,  and  three 
small  lines  in  the  manganese  region  in  the  Transcaucasus,  26  miles. 

The  past  year  was  the  tenth  of  the  existence  of  the  new  tariff  regu- 
lations, published  March  8-20, 1889,  reducing  the  passenger  rates.  The 
general  passenger  tariff,  introduced  at  the  end  of  1894,  lowered  the 
prices  for  distances  exceeding  106  miles;  for  shorter  distances  for  third- 
class  passengers  the  tariff  remained  unchanged.  Later,  suburban  rates 
w  ere  adopted  for  distances  of  less  than  106  miles,  calculated  at  1  copeck 
oer  mile  per  third-class  passenger.  The  results  of  the  general  lowering 
)f  the  tariff  and  the  application  of  the  suburban  rates  i)roved  satis- 
actory;  the  number  of  passengers  increased  to  such  an  extent^  that 
he  railroads  lost  nothing.  In  view  of  these  favorable  conditions,  the 
^liff  committee  has  decided  to  reduce  the  rates  of  all  passenger  tickets 
)  correspond  with  those  charged  on  the  suburban  lines. 
The  passenger  department  is  working  on  a  new  rate  sheet,  which  will 
3  published  at  an  early  date.  A  further  reduction  has  been  made  to 
nigrants,  who  have  been  carried  at  a  reduced  rate  when  traveling 
^ether,  one  ticket  being  issued  to  the  whole  party,  which  caused 
eat  inconvenience  to  the  emigrants  and  railroad  officials.  Here- 
'er,  each  emigrant  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket  at  one-fourth  of 
3  ordinary  rate.  A  new  tariff  has  been  worked  out  for  direct  com- 
inication  with  the  ports  of  the  far  east,  and  this  decides  an  impor- 
it  question  concerning  Eussian  commercial  relations  with  distant 
ts.  With  the  introduction  of  the  new  tariff,  it  becomes  possible 
;raTJ8port  goods  to  the  i)orts  of  the  far  east  from  every  railroad  sta- 
I  of  the  interior  of  Eussia.  A  new  tariff'  for  transporting  Egyptian 
:on  to  Lodz  has  been  made  out  in  connection  with  the  Austrian 
roads.  Egyptian  cotton  was  formerly  billed  to  the  Lodz  district 
>ii^]i  Odessa,  and  the  Eussian  steamship  companies  and  Eussian 
oads  profited  by  this  traflBc.  The  Austrians  coveted  this  freight, 
their  railroads  made  a  secret  agreement  with  the  steamship  com- 
es, reducing  their  tariff,  and  Egyptian  cotton  began  to  move  through 
ste  to  Lodz.  Under  such  conditions  Eussian  steamers  and  Eussian 
3ads  lost  business,  and  as  the  Austrian  railroads  could  do  the 
tbiiig*  with  other  goods  coming  to  Eussia  from  the  ports  of  Asia 
r,  tlie   Russian  Government  increased  the  tariff  on  cotton  on  the 
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Warsaw- Vienna  Kailroad,  and  lowered  the  rate  on  the  Kassiau  steam- 
ship company  and  the  tariff  on  the  Odessa-Lodz  railroad.  These  meas- 
ures had  the  desired  results — Austrian  railroads  came  to  terms  with  the 
liussian  roads,  and  a  tariff  was  established  satisfactory  to  both  conn- 
tries.  During  the  past  year  an  agreement  was  made  with  foreign  rail- 
roads concerning  tariffs  for  kerosene  and  grain  cargo  coming  from 
stations  of  the  Russian  railroads  direct  to  the  interior  stations  of  Ger- 
man  and  Netherland  roads.  The  interior  tariff  on  sugar  and  salt  and 
the  general  cargo  tariff  have  also  been  reviewed  this  year.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  one  general  tariff  for  all  the  interior  railroads,  but 
this  will  not  be  done  until  next  year.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  croi>s 
this  year  in  some  of  the  governments,  a  special  tariff' was  established 
for  the  transportation  of  seed  grain  and  cattle  to  the  famished  districts. 
Last  year  a  project  for  reorganizing  the  ministry  of  ways  and  com- 
munications was  i)resented  to  the  Government  for  consideration,  and  is 
nearing  its  solution. 

W.  li.  Hollo  WAY, 

Gonsul'Oen^ral, 
St.  Petersburg,  April  20^  1899. 

COST    OF   SIBERIAN   RAILWAY. 

The  following,  bearing  date  pf  April  29, 1898,  has  been  received  from 
Consul  Smith,  of  Moscow: 

The  oominittee  of  the  Siberian  Railway  recently  held  a  meeting  and  rendered  its 
acconnts,  which  contained  the  following  data  of  expenditnrea  incurred  from  1893  to 
to  1897,  showing  the  total  coiit  of  the  construction  of  the  great  Siberian  Railway: 


Co0t. 


DeHcrlption.  ,,   .,   ,  c,„ 

1  «•""<>••  X^^T 


(Joiiatruution  of  the  Westcru  Siberian  Railway,  withoat  the  Baikal  branch . 

Centra]  Siberian  Kailwav ". 

Branch  lino  of  Ekaterinburg-Cheliabinsk. 


50,743.111  $25, 371, .W 

97,766,591  i  48,«e,296 

6,535,258  ,  3.267,629 

South  Ourounsisk  branch ;    22,416,284  11,208.14- 

North  Ourouisaiflk  branch 

Irkutsk-Baikal  branch 

Steam  ferry  acro88  the  Lake  Baikal 

Zabaikalnlii  liailway 

Tomnk  branch 

Onon  branch  to  the  Chinese  frontier 

Nicolakoi  branc^i  to  the  Cliinese  frontier 

Perm-Cotlass  branch 


Total  expenditure I  371, 009, 947 


11,230,365 
l,2tr2,957 

1,702,0^ 

36.223  5» 

l,304,«Je 

16  xi,m 

4,405,5ft' 
16.256  W3 
10  58S,a^ 


lt«.0U  !MS 


Out  of  the  above  amount  there  has  been  already  advanced  325^991,320  rubles 
(:i>162,995,660).  Besides  this  there  have  been  expended  for  topographical  and  astro- 
nomical works,  irrigation,  surveying,  geological  researcheB,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  the  sum  of  11,957,327  rubles  (^,978,663.50). 
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TRAFFIC   ON   SIBERIAN   RAILWAY. 


Consal-General  HoUoway  sends  from  St.  Petersburg,  April  7, 1899, 
an  extract  from  a  Eussiau  paper,  giving  the  following  figures  of  trafiic 
in  the  last  three  years : 


Passen^era. 


Goods. 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1898 


The  article  continues : 


Western 
section. 


160,000 
236,  000 
350,000 


Central 
section. 


15,000 
177,  000 
300, 000 


Western, 
section. 


Founds. 
379, 176, 000 
765, 213, 000 
I,  083, 360, 000 


Central 
section. 


Pounds, 
36,581.000 
194, 752, 000 
393, 232, 000 


These  figures  do  not  include  400,000  emigrants  carried  by  the  western  section  with 
their  goods  and  chattels. 

The  increase  of  the  traffic  on  the  eastern  and  still  more  on  the  western  section  of 
the  Siberian  railway  has  surpassed  all  expectation.  Its  construction  was  originally 
planned  on  economical  lines,  but  the  pessimist  forecasts  of  little  or  no  movement  for 
some  years  to  come  are  bein^  falsified  by  the  facts.  Consequently,  the  light  rails, 
which  are  only  IS  pounds,  instead  of  24  pounds,  to  the  foot,  will  have  to  be  changed. 
Everything  was  calculated  for  not  more  than  three  pairs  of  trains  per  twenty-four 
hours,  whereas  there  are  already  eight  pairs,  besides  the  biweekly  express  from  Mos- 
cow to  Krasnovodsk.  Last  winter,  although  600  new  trucks  were  added  and  1,600 
old  ones  borrowed,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  7,000  truck  loads  of  goods  for 
which  no  means  of  transport  could  be  found. 

Of  the  490,000  tons  carried  by  the  western  section  in  1898,  320,000  tons  represent 
cereals.  The  steppe  regions  bordering  on  the  western  section  five  years  ago  required 
100,000  tons  of  grain  per  annum ;  now,  they  are  able  to  export  70,000  tons.  With 
the  opening  of  the.  through  traffic  to  the  Pacific,  the  extension  of  the  road  as  a  carry- 
ing agent  must  bo  enormous.  It  is  calculated  that  five  years  hence  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway  will  have  a  goods  traffic  of  1,700,000  tons  per  annum. 

It  is  proposed  to  spend  over  $40,000,000  in  developing  traffic  during  the  next  few 
years.'  Heavier  rails  and  side  tracks  are  to  belaid  and  1,429  bridges  reconstructed. 
The  average  speed  of  trains  is  now  20  versts  (13.26  miles)  an  hour  for  passenger,  and 
12  versts  (7.956  miles)  an  hour  for  goods  traffic.  When  the  reorganization  is  com- 
plete, it  will  be  possible  to  run  trains  at  50  versts  (33.15  miles)  an  hour,  which  would 
enable  them  to  travel  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok  in  ten  days.  The  distance  sep- 
arating the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  could  then  be  traveled  in  considerably  less  than 
a  fortnight. 

On  November  1,  1898,  Mr.  Holloway  said: 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  will  be  about  3,644  miles  in  length  when  completed; 
2,015  miles  are  completed  ftom  St.  Petersburg  side  and  478  miles  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  Yladivostock  end,  leaving  1,151  miles  yet  to  be  built.  The  construction  is 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  331  miles  per  year. 

1  Consul  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  in  a  report  dated  April  5, 1899,  quotes  from  the 
London  Times  the  following  details  as  to  the  proposed  credit:  ''The  disbursement 
of  this  large  sum  is  divided  so  that  ^750,000  rubles  shall  be  used  during  three  years 
for  various  needs  of  traffic,  43,000,000  rubles  during  nine  years  for  increasing  the 
speed  of  trains,  and  31,000,000  rubles  during  four  years  for  new  rails,  making  the 
aggregate  amount  allotted  for  this  purpose  in  the  current  year  16,500,000  rubles 
($8,497,500).  This  large  sum  is  in  addition  to  30,500,000  rubles  ($15,707,500)  for  the 
Siberian  Railroad  and  71,000,000  rubles  ($36,565,000)  for  other  lines  in  this  year's 
estimates.'^ 
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THB(^U(iH    EXPRESS   TRAINS   TO   SIBERIA. 

Consul  Smith  writes  from  Moscow,  Marcb  15,  1898: 

It  i.s  (lecidiMl  by  the  authoriti«'8  to  have  an  express  service  between  St.  Petersbor^- 
and  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Siberian  Railway  which  is  finished.     A  train  »; 
be  dispateheil  twice  a  month  and  will  make  the  entire  run  in  six  days.     The  Tn< 
will  consist  of  one  dining  car,  with  library,  passenger,  and  sleeping  coachee^,  «3>. 
will  have  all  modern  conveniences.    The  service  will  commence  in  the  month  of  Mi; 

NAVIGABLE   WATERWAYS. 

According  to  the  Statesman's  Handbook  for  Rassia  (St.  Petersburj:. 
1898),  the  total  length  of  navigable  waterways  in  Earopean  Bussij 
(exclusive  of  Finland)  is  46,500  English  miles.  No  complete  figares  are 
available  for  Siberia,  but  many  of  the  great  rivers  are  navigable  for 
thousands  of  miles.  In  the  basin  of  the  Obi,  navigation  is  regularly 
maintained  over  a  coarse  of  over  9,G(>0  miles;  in  the  Yenisei  aod 
Angara,  about  3,200  miles  are  navigable;  in  the  Lena,  some  2,80*) 
miles;  and  the  Amoor  and  its  tributaries  have  about  4,600  navigahle 
miles  of  waterway, 

Russia  has  also  artificial  systems  of  waterways  uniting  the  basins  of 
the  Baltic  and  Caspian  and  Baltic  and  White  seas.  The  Obi- Yenisei 
system  has  likewise  been  completed  in  Siberia,  opening  a  water  rout«r 
of  over  3,000  miles. 

The  number  of  river  craft  engaged  in  domestic  transportatiou 
amounted  in  1896  to  some  20,000,  made  up  of  2,500  steamers  with  a 
tonnage  of  211,000,  and  17,000  other  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  8,600,(W 
tons. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times  quotes  from  the  Novoe  Vremya 
an  account  of  three  projected  undertakings  in  the  South  of  Russia— 
The  excavation  of  a  sea  canal  between  Kherson,  at  the  mouth  of  tl  e 
Dneiper,  and  Odessa,  the  deepening  of  the  port  of  Taganrog,  in  tie 
Sea  of  Azoff;  and  the  deepening  also  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Dan- 
ube. The  study  of  all  these  questions,  says  the  article,  which  were 
tirst  raised  <ive  or  six  years  ago,  has  only  now  been  completed  with  the 
degree  of  attention  demanded  by  the  importance  of  the  proposed  work. 

Tlie  firv^t  project  is  already  meeting  with  energetic  protest  from 
Odessa,  the  trade  of  which  is  considered  to  be  threatened  by  the  pro- 
posed Kherson  Canal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  zemstvos  of  the  entire 
Dnieper  region  are  petitioning  in  favor  of  the  canal ;  and  on  all  grain 
to  be  carried  through  it  they  propose  to  levy  a  tax  of  two  copecks  i>er 
pood  of  36  pounds. 

The  minister  of  ways  of  communication  is  also  about  to  preside  over 
a  special  inter-ministerial  commission,  assisted  by  representatives  of 
tlie  mercantile  community,  to  discuss  and  devise  means  for  satisfying 
the  demands  of  shipping  at  St.  Petersburg  port  and  Kronstadt. 
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BALTIC-BLACK  SEA  CANAL. 

Consal-Oeneral  HoUoway  writes  from  St.  Petersburg,  November  24, 
1898: 

Dnring  the  fall  of  1897,  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  published  a 
statement  illnstrated  with  a  map  showing  plans  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  with  the  Black  Sea,  the  least  width  of  which  was  to  be  213  feet  at  water 
level  and  114  feet  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  largest  battle  ship  could  pass  through 
it  at  a  reasonable  speed. 

This  article  was  reproduced  in  many  leading  American  newspapers,  and  I  received 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  engineers,  newspapers,  contractors,  and  manufactur- 
ers of  excavating  machinery,  asking  for  specifications,  cost  of  labor,  details  as  to 
contracts,  etc.  I  called  on  Prince  Hilkoff,  minister  of  ways  and  communications, 
handed  him  a  newspaper  containing  the  account,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  the  statements  contained  in  the  article.    He  was  amused  and  said: 

''Some  time  since  a  French  engineer  called  on  me  with  the  map  from  which  this  is 
copied,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  the  same.  I  asked  where  he 
procured  the  data  his  estimates  were  based  upon.  He  said :  '  From  Russian  maps.' 
I  then  informed  him  that  there  were  no  correct  maps  of  that  portion  of  Russia  and 
his  canal  was  900  miles  short.'' 

The  Prince  added  that  the  Russian  Government  had  no  idea  of  building  such  a 
canal ;  indeed,  he  doubted  if  there  was  sufficient  money  in  Russia  to  do  so.  There 
had  been  discussions  in  the  past  as  to  the  propriety  of  building  a  canal  connecting 
the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  large  enough  to  enable  gunboats  to  pass  through  but  its 
cost  prevented  its  serious  consideration. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

Consul- General  Hollo  way,  under  date  of  St.  Petersburg,  October  14, 
1898,  writes : 

On  January  1,  1898,  the  length  of  the  Govempient  telegraph  lines  in  the  Russian 
Empire  (besides  those  belonging  to  railway  lines)  was  83,862  miles,  and  of  telegraph 
cables,  175,395  miles.  There  were,  on  January  1,  1898,  3,721  miles  of  telephone  lines 
and  30,974  miles  of  telephone  cables. 

During  the  current  year  2,756  miles  of  Government  telegraph  lines  and  9,917  tele- 
graph cables  are  being  constructed ;  also,  1,988  miles  of  telephone  cables,  of  which 
1,590  miles  are  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  that  being  the  longest  line  in 
Russia. 


DIBECT  STEAHSHIP  GOMMXTHICATION  WITH  EUSSIA. 

Ambassador  Hitchcock  sends  from  St.  Petersburg,  under  date  of 
October  10,  1898,  copy  of  a  letter  from  Consul  Bornholdt,  of  Eiga, 
which  states  that  the  United  Steamship  Company,  of  Copenhagen, 
which  possesses  a  large  Heet  of  steamers,  is  about  to  establish  a  line 
direct  between  Eussia  and  the  United  States.  The  boats  will  make  the 
experiment  of  running  between  St.  Petersburg,  Eiga,  and  New  York. 
The  advantage  to  the  importers  in  the  United  States  of  this  direct  line, 
adds  the  consul,  will  be  in  cheaper  freights  and  avoidance  of  trans- 
shipment. 
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A  previous  report  (dated  March  1,  1898),  from  Mr.  Hitchcock  8aj» 
that  the  United  Steamship  Company  has  been  in  existence  some  thirty 
years,  has  a  capital  of  about  $12,000,000,  and  owns  over  one  handitd 
and  twenty  steamers  trading  between  various  European  i>orts.  It  is 
estimated,  he  adds,  that  Bussia  aloue  consumes  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually,  of  which  a  comparatively  small  proportion  comes  direct  froQ. 
America;  but  this  proportion  could  be  immensely  increased  by  avoidiug 
the  delay  and  expense  of  transshipment  at  Liverpoo),  Hamburg,  or 
Bremen.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  products  of  Aiiierican 
manufactories,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand  from  Kassia. 

The  agent  of  the  line,  Mr.  Schack,  says  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  of  the  new  line  to  replace  the  vessels  now  in  use  by  six  new 
ships,  of  which  they  themselves  will  build  three.  They  hope  to  find 
American  capital  for  the  others. 

Tbe  new  line  will  take  freights  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  all 
places  in  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  vice  versa. 


HEW  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  LIHE8. 

Consul-General  Hollo  way  writes  under  date  of  St.  Petersburg,  Novem- 
ber, 1,  1898 : 

A  oontribator  to  a  Russian  magazine  has  published  an  article  setting  forth  thr 
necessity  of  organizing  a  Russian  steamship  lino  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  order  to 
establish  communication  between  Siberia  and  the  United  States,  to  connect  with  the 
Siberian  Railroad.    The  same  author  goes  on  to  say : 

''Foreigners  have  already  established  three  new  steamship  lines,  having  Vladi- 
vostok as  a  terminal  point.  One  of  these — ^the  American -Japanese — ^haa  for  iu 
western  terminus  San  Diego,  the  most  southern  port  of  California,  and  will  work  in 
connection  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  steamers  will 
al8o  call  at  Honolulu.  The  second — the  English -Canadian — will  work  in  conneetion 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  sail  from  the  cities  of  Vanoonver 
and  Victoria;  two  of  its  large  steamers,  about  5,000  tons  each.  wiU  run  regularly 
from  these  cities  to  Hakodadi  and  Vladivostok.  This  Hue  is  controlled  by  the 
Canadian  Railroad  and  tbe  Empress  Line.  The  reason  for  its  establishment  is  said 
to  be  the  rapid  development  of  the  Russian  Pacific  coast  and  the  Siberian  Railroad, 
and  the  demand  for  American  products,  among  others,  wheat  flour,  timber,  and 
materials  for  railroads  and  factories.  The  third  lino  belongs  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd  of  the  Bremen  Steamship  Company.  It  has  not  yet  selected  its  terminus;  its 
directors  are  hesitating  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

''The  longer  Russia  remains  inactive  in  this  direction  the  smaller  are  her  prospects 
of  occupying  the  place  which  is  due  her  in  the  transcontinental  and  oceanic  traffic. 
This  inactivity  will  greatly  influence  the  future  well-being  of  the  great  Siberian 
Railroad." 

Passengers  and  mails  can  reach  Vladivostok  via  the  Vancouver  route  in  thirty 
days  from  St.  Petersburg,  while  it  requires  thirty-five  days  via  the  trans-Siberian 
route,  1,151  miles  of  which  is  made  in  partially  closed  conveyances  on  rough  roads, 
traveling  night  and  day.  By  the  usually  traveled  route,  tbe  trip  requires  forty-five 
days. 
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SPAIN. 
CADIZ. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Vice- 
CoDSul  Haynes,  which  appeared  in  Ooinmercial  Relations  for  1890-97: 

STEAMSHIP  LINBS   CALLING  AT  CADIZ. 

There  are  no  regular  lines  to  the  United  States.  Mail  steamers  leave  for  Cnba  and 
the  Philippines  twice  per  month.  Two  English  lines  call  here  weekly,  touching 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coast.  They  take  on  an  average  ten  days  from  London. 
The  Spanish  coasting  service  is  good,  steamers  calling  at  Cadiz  four  or  five  times  per 
week,  going  east  and  west. 

Large  nnmbers  of  sailing  vessels  of  all  nationalities  call  here  in  ballast  and  load 
salt  oatward,  principally  for  Newfoundland  and  South  America. 

NAMES  OF   STEAMSHIP  LINBS. 

Pinillos,  Izquierdo  &  Cia  (Spanish),  for  Canaries,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Compaiiia  Transatlantica  (Spanish),  for  the  West  Indies,  Vera  Cruz,  Monte videa 
Buenos  Ayres,  Morocco,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore,  and  the  Philippines* 
Compaftia  Transatlantica  de  F.  Prats,  of  Barcelona,  for  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Canary 
Islands,  and  South  America,  calling  at  United  States  ports  should  sufficient  induce- 
ment offer. 

Compafiia  Ybarra,  Espallu  y  Cia,  and  Compaiiia  Sevillana,  all  Spanish,  for  Huelva, 
V'igo,  Corunna,  Bilbao,  Almeria,  Cartagena,  Alicante,  Malaga,  Valencia,  Barcelona, 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn. 

T.  H.  Line  (sons  of  Thomas  Haynes),  for  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Oran,  Algiers,  Ceutl^ 
Pangiers,  Laraohe,  Rabat,  Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Saffi,  Mogador,  and  the  Canary 
slands.  This  firm  possesses  salvage  steamers  and  plant,  stationed  at  Gibraltai^ 
/adiz,  and  Huelva. 
Knot's  Prince  Line  (English),  for  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Central  America. 
Mac  Andrew's  line  of  steamers  (English),  for  Lisbon,  Liverpool,  London,  Dunkirk, 
nd  Antwerp. 

Correos  Maritimos  de  Canaries  (Spanish),  to  and  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
Society  G<Sndrale  Trasportes  Maritimes,  for  Genoa,  Marseilles,  La  Plata,  Madeira^ 
io  Janeiro,  and  Santos. 

RAILWAYS. 

By  the  new  railway  connecting  Algeoiras  with  Bobadilla,  the  journey  between 
braltar  and  London  can  be  performed  in  fifty-four  hours.  Pullman  cars  are  in 
e  on  this  line. 


CORUNNA. 
GoDSul  Harmony  writes  from  Coranna,  September  16,  1897: 

^reij^bt  rates  are  as  follows: 

^o  Rio  Janeiro:  Tinned  provisions,  50  pesetas  ($6.50)  and  10 per  cent  primage  per 
)0  kilograms  (2,200  pounds. ) ;  wiue  or  sardines  in  barrels,  60  pesetas  ($7.80)  and  10 
cent  primage  per  1,000  kilograms;  wine  in  hogsheads,  65  pesetas  ($8.45)  and  10 
cent  primage  per  1,000  kilograms. 
o  Bahia :  Fifteen  pesetas  ($1.95)  dearer  than  the  foregoing 
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To  Maranhao:  Wine,  60  shilliDgs  ($14.58)  per  1,000  kilograms ;  general,  40  shillingB 
($9.72)  per  1,000  kilograms  or  40  oabio  feet. 

To  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo:  General,  45 pesetas  ($5.85)  and  10  per  cent  pri- 
mage per  1,000  kilograms. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  London :  General,  20  shillings  ($4.86)  per  ton  (1,015  kilo- 
grams). 

To  Bordeaux :  General,  21  francs  ($4,053)  per  1,000  kilograms. 

To  Bayonne:  General,  25  francs  ($4,825)  and  10  per  cent  primage  per  1,000  kilo- 
grams. 

To  Porto  Rico,  all  ports :  General,  50  pesetas  ($6.50)  per  1,000  kilograms. 

To  Cuba,  Havana:  General,  40  pesetas  ($5.20)  per  1,000  kilograms;  the  other 
ports,  gendral,  45  pesetas  ($5.85)  per  1,000  kilograms;  Havana,  onions,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  45  pesetas  ($5.85)  per  1,000  kilograms;  the  other  ports,  50  pesetas  ($6.50) 
per  1,000  kilograms. 

To  Valparaiso:  Packed  sardines,  60  pesetas  ($7.80)  and  5  per  cent  primage  per  1,(XX) 
kilograms. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Internal. — Besides  the  Northwestern  Railway,  which  facilitates  commnnieation 
with  the  heart  of  the  country,  other  lines  are :  Monforth-Orense-Tuy,  150  kilome- 
ters (94  miles) ;  Tny-Vigo-Pontevedra,  70  kilometers  (44  miles) ;  Carril-Santiago,  45 
kilometers  (28  miles).  In  construction :  Carril-Poutevedra,  85  kilometers  (22  miles); 
Ferrol-Betanzos,  50  kilometers  (31  miles).  Projected:  Coruhna-Bantiago,  175 kilo- 
meters (109  miles). 

CoMiwUe. — Several  lines  of  steamers  run  along  the  Spanish  coast,  from  Baroelons 
to  Pasages  (Biscay),  and  often  extend  their  trade  to  the  French  coasts. 

Ocean. — First-class  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  trans-Atlantic 
liners  touch  at  Corunna  regularly. 


MALAGA, 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

There  are  several  steamship  lines  teaching  at  Malaga,  the  €k)verD- 
ment  paying  some  an  annual  sabsidy  for  carrying  the  mails.  A  list  of 
all  lines,  national  and  foreign,  which  sail  from  this  port  to  foreign  coan- 
tries  is  appended. 
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CANALS. 

There  are  two  fine  canals  in  the  north  of  Spain,  one  passing  tbrongb 
Aragon,  the  other  throagh  Gastilla  la  Kueva.  The  first  is  called  Canal 
of  Aragon,'  the  second,  Canal  de  Ysabel  Seganda. 

B.  M.  Babtlkmak, 

Consvl. 

Malaga,  September  17 ^  1897. 

Under  date  of  January  1, 1898,  Mr.  Bartleman  says: 

The  constrnotion  of  the  Linares- Almeria  Railway  progresses  slowly  but  stdadily. 
Since  last  year,  another  section  has  been  opened  to  the  pablio,  and  the  total  length 
now  completed — i.  e.,  from  Almeria  to  Alamedilla->is  146  kilometers  (90.72  milee). 
The  remaining  section,  from  Alamedilla  to  Linares,  about  66  kilometers  (41  miles),  is 
expected  to  be  finished  in  the  course  of  next  year. 


SWEDEN   AND  NORW^AY. 

NEW  RAILR04DS  IN  SWEDEN. 

Consul  Boyesen  writes  under  date  of  Gothenburg,  October  12, 1897: 

A  railroad  is  planned  to  be  built^  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  throogh 
the  province  of  Bohnsliin,  from  Gothenburg  to  Svinesund,  on  the  Norwegian  fronlier. 
The  cost  of  the  road  (including  rolling  stock,  but  excluding  the  necessary  land)  is 
estimated  at  16,216,500  kronor  ($4,346,022).  The  length  is  to  be  from  192,129  to 
193;369  meters  (119  to  120  miles),  and  the  gauge,  or  width  between  the  rails,  1.435 
meters  (4.7  feet). 

The  bill  asking  for  the  concession  was  presented  before  the  Diet  at  its  last  sessioa, 
but  was  voted  down.  It  will,  however,  in  an  amended  form,  be  laid  before  the 
Riksdag  again  at  its  next  session,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  then  be  more 
favorably  received. 

A  narrow-gauge  railroad  is  now  being  bnilt  through  the  province  of  Vestergotland 
from  Gothenburg  to  Vara.  Width  between  the  rails,  891  millimeters  (nearly  3  feet) 
length,  about  150  kilometers  (some  93  miles) ;  estimated  cost,  4,000,000  to  o.OOO^OOO 
kronor  ($1,072,000  to  $1,340,000). 

Others  are:  The  Malmo-Continent  Railway  Company,  Malmo,  Sweden;  '<Sklne- 
Smlilands  Jernviig,"  which  is  nearly  finished.  A  new  railroad  is  also  projected  to 
be  bnilt  from  Malmo  to  Landskrona  and  Helsingborg,  according  to  report  from  the 
United  States  consular  agent  at  the  place  last  named. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

Under  date  of  July  29, 1898,  Consul  Bergh,  of  Gothenburg,  writes: 

A  company  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  established  a  direct  steamship  com- 
munication between  Copenhagen-Gothenburg  and  the  ports  of  Colombo,  Penang, 
Singapore,  Shanghai,  and  Bangkok.  Goods  destined  for  Japanese  ports  are  also 
carried.  Swedish  exporters  will  undoubtedly  try  by  this  means  to  extend  the  mar- 
kets for  their  goods  in  Asia. 
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OCEAN  T&AHSPOETATIOH  FACILITIES  OF  NORWAY 

The  Norwegian  coast  being  about  1,800  naatical  miles  in  length,  and 
the  coantry  up  to  the  present  time  having  few  and  short  railroads,  all 
located  in  the  southern  and  central  part,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
main  traffic  is  carried  on  coastwise.    In  the  northern  part,  the  mail  and 
freight  service  is  in  the  hands  of  three  steamship  companies,  supported 
by  the  Government.    The  steamers  used  for  this  purpose  are  from  500 
to  800  tons  burden,  and  almost  luxuriously  fitted  with  all  the  latest  and 
modern  improvements.    They  run  flvo  times  a  week  between  Trondhjem 
and  Yadso,  the  last  town  in  the  northeast  of  Norway,  not  far  from  the 
Eussian  border.    Two  express  steamers,  carrying  only  mail  and  pas- 
sengers, are  run  from  Trondhjem  to  Tromso,  twice  a  week,  calling  at 
several  stations.    The  round  trip  (about  1,040  nautical  miles)  takes 
four  and  a  half  days.    Besides  these  there  are  freight  steamers  going 
nearly  every  day  along  the  coast  from  Trondhjem  and  southward, 
providing  a  regular  freight,  mail,  and  passenger  steam  service. 

Local  steamship  companies  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
some  of  them  under  subvention  of  the  Government,  run  small  steamers 
from  the  principal  places  on  the  coast,  where  the  larger  steamers  call, 
to  the  end  of  the  numerous  fjords  of  Norway. 

The  Government  further  supports  steamers  in  the  undermentioned 
routes  with  a  view  of  facilitating  commerce: 
Trondhjem;  Norway,  to  Hull,  England. 
Bergen,  Norway,  to  Hull,  England. 

Yadso,  Norway,  along  the  Norwegian  coast  to  Hamburg,  Germany. 
Trondhjem  and  Bergen,  Norway,  to  Spanish  and  Mediterranean 
ports. 

Two  steamship  companies,  Thingvalla  (Oopenhagen  and  Hamburg) 
md  American  (Hamburg)  run  fortnightly  steamers  between  New  York 
tnd  Ghristiania,  the  first  carrying  freight  and  passengers,  the  second 
reight  only.  The  passage  from  New  York  to  Norway  direct  generally 
akes  fourteen  days,  which  is  three  days  more  than  the  mail  requires 
^tween  the  two  countries. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  American  steamship  com])anies 
stablished  a  direct  freight  and  passenger  line  between  the  United 
•tales  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  it  would  pay.  A  fraction  of  the  large 
mount  of  money  at  present  paid  for  the  transportation  of  American 
oods  to  foreign  countries  would  then  go  to  American  shipowners. 

Henry  Bobdewigh, 

Consul. 
ChsistianiA,  October  15,  1897. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

NEW  RAILROADS. 

Consalar  Agent  Harris  writes  f ram  Eibenstock,  November  27, 189S: 

Switzerland  is  at  present  putting  forth  remarkable  efforts  in  the  way  of  railroad 
oolutraction.  Work  has  begnn  on  the  great  Simplon  tunnel,  and  the  fizst  stretch  d 
the  daringly  planned  Jungfran  Railroad  is  completed.  The  work  will  also  be  har- 
ried on  the  Rhutischen  Albulabahn.  The  most  interesting  of  all,  however,  it  tl? 
attempt  now  being  made  by  an  English  company  to  secnre  a  conoeseion  to  bailtl  ai 
electric  wire-rope  railway  from  Aosta,  in  Italy,  over  the  great  St.  Bernard  to  Ifar- 
tigny,  in  the  Rhone  Valley.    The  cost,  if  undertaken,  is  estimated  at  $2,896,0001 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  statesman's  Year-Book^  1899,  enumerates  the  following  lines  of 
railroad  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  in  1897 : 


Constantinople- Adrianople,  Moustafa-Bocha ^ 

Salonica-Uskub  Mitrovitza 221 

Dedeagatch-Adrianople ft? 

Uskub-Zibsftcbe 55 

Salonica-Constantinople  Junction,  with  branches .* 316 

Salonica-Mouastir 13S 

Smyrna-Diner,  with  branches SS4 

Smyma-Allashehr,  with  branches 281 

Moudonia-Broussa 26 

Mersina-Adana 40 

Jaffa-Jerusalem 54 

Haidar- Pacha- Angora 3&) 

Beirut-Damascus- Hanrau 133 

Esk-shehr-Konieh '. 27fi 

Total 2,542 

A  report  in  the  Bolletino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri,  Borne, 
October,  1898,  says: 

Three  railway  lines  have  their  terminus  at  Salonioa.  The  Oriental  line,  the  oldest 
unites  this  port  by  way  of  Uskub  with  Servia,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  "  Jonc- 
tion''  unites  it  with  Constantinople  by  way  of  Dedeagach,  and  roads  run  from 
Saloniea  to  Monastir,  which,  being  altiogether  more  than  600  nules  long,  should  be 
of  immense  service  in  a  country  essentially  agricultural,  and  one  which  exports  the 
greater  part  of  its  products ;  but,  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates,  due  to  the 
Government  guaranty,  it  carries  only  a  limited  proportion  of  them.  The  Turkish 
Government  grants  the  road  enough  to  cover  the  running  expenses  and  a  moderate 
profit,  so  that  the  company  has  no  interest  in  lowering  the  tariff.  Districts  not  half 
a  dozen  miles  from  the  road  still  transport  their  products  to  Salonioa  by  beasts  of 
burden  and  in  wagons. 
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UHITED  STATES-TUBKISH  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

In  my  report^  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Tarkey  I  endeavored 
to  convince  the  basiness  men  of  the  United  States  that  a  direct  steam- 
ship line  was  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  American  commerce  in 
Tarkey,  and  that  by  combining  orders  sach  a  line  would  have  all  the 
freight  it  could  carry. 

After  long  negotiation  with  many  steamship  companies,  Messrs. 
Barber  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  been  induced  to  start  a  direct  line. 
The  first  steamer — the  Athalie — has  come  with  15,000  bags  of  Ameri- 
can flour  and  gone  with  a  good  share  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
Grecian  freight.  The  Britannic  and  Gape  Comorin^  of  this  line,  are 
already  on  their  way,  loaded  with  American  machinery,  oil,  and  other 
goods.    The  Stalheim  will  sail  for  this  port  the  last  of  February. 

If  American  exporter^  will  give  this  new  line  their  business  for  Medi- 
terranean ports,  it  will  soon  be  a  permanent  success  and  open  excellent 
markets  for  American  goods  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Eoumania,  and  south- 
ern Bussia.  The  new  line  will  need  A  merican  patronage,  for  the  Gunard 
and  three  other  companies  carrying  freight  to  the  United  States  by 
transshipment  at  Liverpool  have  already  combined,  and  orders  have 
come  from  Liverpool  to  make  any  cut  in  rates  that  may  be  necessary 
"to  kill  the  Yankee  line.'' 

The  opinion  here  is  unanimous  that  if  direct  communication  can  be 

maintained,  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  soon  have  a 

substantial  share  of  the  business  of  this  region. 

Chas.  M.  Dickinson, 

Cons  ul- General. 
Constantinople,  February  15, 1899. 


UNITED   KINGDOM. 

FALMOUTH  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMBOAT  SERVICE. 

Consul  Fox  writes  from  Falmouth,  October  9, 1897:  • 

Fahnonth  is  iu  direct  communication  with  the  railway  systems  of  Great  Britain, 
and  there  is  a  good  service  of  trains  to  and  from  London  and  the  north  of  England, 
etc.,  the  jonrney  between  London  and  Falmouth  being  accomplished  in  less  than 
eight  hours. 

Steamers  from  Dublin  to  London,  and  from  Liverpool  to  London,  and  vice  versa, 
call  here  regularly  three  times  a  week  each  way.  There  is  no  direct  communication 
from  this  county  to  America,  passengers  having  to  go  to  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
etc.,  for  embarkation. 


1  See  Commereial  Kelations,  1898,  VoU  II. 
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NEW  LONDON-MTDIiANDS  BAILWAY. 

In  bis  annaal  report  for  1898,  Gonsal-G^Deral  Osborne  writes: 

A  new  railway  running  into  London  from  the  midlands  has  been  opened  to  tn£' 
This  is  the  Great  Central  Railway,  which,  a«  its  name  implies^  will  form,  tW: 
fully  opened,  another  and  a  more  direct  link  between  the  midland  tovrna  and  tb 
metropolis. 

STEAMSHIP  LINE  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  FINLAND. 

Consul  Metcalf,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  under  date  of  May  19,  lSi*9. 
reports  the  recent  establishment  of  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  tliai 
port  to  Finland,  carrying  passengers,  mails,  and  freight.  One  steamer 
has  already  arrived  at  Newcastle  with  above  200  emigrants  on  board. 
en  route  for  the  United  States. 

RECENT  TRAFFIC  ON  MANCHESTER  CANAL. 

Consul  Hill  sends  the  following  from  Amsterdam,  October  16,  1899: 


The  report  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  shows  that  in  1898,  2,595,585  tons 
through,  against  925,659  tons  in  the  year  of  opening  (1894).  The  last  half 
gross  revenue  reached  $647,650;  expenses.  $458,025 ;  balance,  $189,625.  Add  to  tii> 
$113,700  profit  from  tbe  Bridgewater  Canal  system,  absorbed  by  the  Mancbestei 
Canal,  devoted  to  paying  interest  on  mortgages  and  interest  to  the  city  of  Manchester. 
This  does  not  give  a  very  large  dividend  to  those  who  hold  shares  issoedto  cover  :!.t 
$78,000,000  of  the  cost  of  constrnction.  The  retarus  for  the  nine  months  enHiK 
September  30,  1899,  nhow  traffic  returns  as  amounting  to  £192,670  ($937,000),  agaifi-: 
£170,000  ($827,000)  for  same  period  of  1898. 

NEW  SHIPPING  FACELITIES  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Consul  Boyle,  of  Liverpool,  under  date  of  October  13, 1899,  writes: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  ships  that  have  commenced  running  this  year,  or 
have  f>een  recently  launched,  or  are  being  constructed  for  service  between  this  pen 
and  ports  of  the  United  States : 

Cunard  Line, — The  Irerniaj  gross  tonnage,  13,900;  a  sister  ship,  the  Saronia,  is  nov 
on  the  ways;  both  are  for  the  Boston  trade;  passengers  and  cargo. 

Dominion  Line.—The  ICnglishman,  groas  tonnage,  6,335;  the  Turcoman^  gross  too- 
nage,  5,600 ;  both  old  vessels,  but  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American 
cargo  trade.  The  Derbyshire,  gross  tonnage,  6,635,  has  also  been  engaged  for  the  Bos- 
ton trade  for  both  passengers  and  cargo.  This  line  has  now  building  the  Comm^m- 
wcalth  for  the  passenger  and  cargo  Boston  service.  The  CammanweaUk  will  be  lai^er 
than  the  Xeio  England. 

Harrison  Xew  Orleans  ZtJie.— The  Politician,  net  tonnage,  4,737;  the  Collegimm,  c^t 
tonnage,  4,691 ;  both  cargo  only. 

Johnson  Baltimore  Line.— The  Ismore,  gross  tonnage  6,214,  cargo  only;  tbe  Be^i- 
more,  gross  tonnage  3,313,  cargo  only ;  the  Maplemore,  gross  tonnage  7,719,  car?.' 
only;  the  Gorsemore,  gross  tonnage  3,078,  cargo  only;  the  ^Toraniikn-e, groea  tonnage 
6,648,  cargo  only. 

Leyland  Boston  Line— The  Winifredian,  gross  tonnage,  10,404;  passengers  and  eMip>- 
a  sister  ship  is  now  building. 

West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company.-^The  Ailaniian,  gross  tonnage,  9»354 :  fc^ 
the  New  Orleans  cotton  trade  and  a  limite<l  number  of  passengers. 

White  Star  Line.— The  Oeeanic,  gross  tonnage,  17,040;  passengers  and  cargo. 
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PLTMOUTH  TBAHSPORTATIOH  FACILITIES. 

The  intermediate  steamers  of  the  Castle  Line  continue  to  call  at 

Plymoath,  bat  the  port  must  suffer  considerably  from  .the  fact  that  the 

mail  steamers  of  the  Castle  Line  and  those  of  the  Hamburg- American 

Company  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  no  longer  use  Plymouth  as  a 

port  of  call.     From  1874  until  early  this  year,  the  Donald  Currie  mail 

steamers  called  at  this  port,  and  the  importance  of  the  line  to  Plymouth 

is  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  average  of  200  passengers 

were  brought  here  by  these  steamers  every  fortnight.    The  steamers 

of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  have  not  called  at  Plymouth  during 

the  last  year;  and  since  the  middle  of  May,  when  tbe  Kaiser  Wilhelm 

der  Gro8se  made  her  last  call,  the  vessels  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 

have  made  Southampton  their  port  of  call.    The  Koyal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  Company,  whose  steamers  carry  fortnightly  mails  from  the 

West  Indies,  is  the  only  company  bringing  regular  mails  to  this  port; 

but  the  Orient  Line  steamers,  calling  at  Plymouth,  deal  with  as  many 

as  4,000  x>assengers  in  a  year,  while  the  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and 

Oriental  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  companies  also  land  a 

large  number  of  passengers,  and  the  boats  of  the  Shaw,  Saville  and 

Albion  Company  and  the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Company,  in  their 

monthly  service  to  New  Zealand  via  the  Cape,  call  both  homeward  and 

outward  and  carry  a  number  of  Cornish  miners  between  the  Cape  and 

this  port. 

Jos.  G.  Stephens, 

Plymouth,  January  25^  1899.  Consul 


COHMWICATIOV  WITH  SOUTHAMPTOH. 

The  direct  sailings  from  this  port  are: 

American  Line, — To  New  York,  weekly. 

JRoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, — To  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Sonth  America,  fort- 
nightly; to  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  monthly;  North  and  South  Pacific,  Central 
America,  and  West  Indies,  fortnightly. 

Union  Steamship  Company. — Madeira,  Canaries,  Cape,  southeast  African  ports, 
weekly;  one  steamer  stops  at  St.  Helena  monthly. 

Castle  Line  (  Donald  Currie)  Packet  Company, — Madeira,  Canaries,  Cape,  southeast 
African  ports,  weekly ;  one  steamer  touches  at  St.  Helena  monthly. 

North  German  Lloyd, — New  York,  weekly;  Mediterranean,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  South  America,  monthly. 

ffamhurg'American. — New  York,  fortnightly. 

Botierdam  Lloyd, — Dutch  East  Indies,  weekly. 

Xederland  Steamship  Company, — Dutch  East  Indies,  weekly. 

United  Steamship  Company, — Co}>enhagen  and  Baltic  ports  and  Mediterranean  ports, 
frequent  intervals. 

London  and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company, — Channel  Islands  and  Havre,  daily 
except  Sunday;  St.  Malo  and  Cherbourg,  triweekly. 
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There  is  an  extensive  coasting  trade  with  New  Haven,  Dover,  Flp. 
outh,  Falmoatb,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Greenoil 
Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  Belfast;  also  a  ferry  to  the  Isle  or 
Wight. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  state  that  the  agent  of  the  Royal  Mi; 
Steam  Packet  Company  called  at  this  consulate  on  October  12  (*x 
information  as  to  vessels  sailing  to  Ponce.  The  vessels  carry  do  imiEl 
grants,  but  carry  freight  and  about  15  third-class  passengers.  Tbe 
Boyal  Mail  will  shortly  touch  Ponce,  and  is  also  contemplating^  touchini: 
Cuban  ports. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  only  railroad  entering  this  city  is  the  London  and  SoathweBt'erc, 
with  extensive  branches  reaching  over  the  principal  parts  of  sontheni 
England.  During  the  past  year,  this  corporation  has  built  an  imiior- 
tant  extension  from  Holsworthy  to  Bude,  giving  an  outlet  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  between  Lands  End  and 
Wales.  The  company  now  has  in  operation  953  miles  of  road,  against 
941  last  year. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Andoversford. 
a  station  on  the  line  of  the  London  and  Southwestern  Railway,  to 
Stratford-ui)on-Avon,  there  to  connect  with  a  new  line  to  Birmingham, 
thus  giving  this  porta  direct  line  to  Birmingham. 

John  E.  Hoplby, 

Con^uL 

Southampton,  October  31^  1898. 


SWANSEA  TEANSPORTATIOH  rAGILITIE& 
Consul  Prees  writes,  under  date  of  October  13, 1897 : 

The  existing  condition  of  tranBi>ortation  facilities  in  this  oonsular  district  is  verj 
satisfactory.  There  are  five  railroads  here.  The  coastwise  transiiortation  is  excel- 
lent,  and  there  are  regular  sailings  between  here  and  London,  Liverpool,  Mancfae»- 
ter^  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  all  the  other  important  seaports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  regular  lines  of  steamers  going  from  here  to  all  navigable 
parts  of  the  world.  The  communication  with  United  States  is  good,  and  there  are 
constant  sailings  between  here  and  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Sad 
FranciHco,  and  occasional  sailings  for  Charleston,  Femandina,  Norfolk,  Galveston, 
Barien,  San  Diego,  etc.  The  time  of  communication  varies  from  ten  to  fonrteen  daj« 
(except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  sailers  going  to  San  Francisco,  which  vary  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days).  The  freight  rates  from  here  are  the 
same  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years,  viz,  from  ds.  to  30s.  ($2.18-17.29  ptf 
ton  weight,  or  40  cubic  feet  measurement. 
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BELFAST  TRAHSPOBTATIOV  FACILITIES. 

Transportation  facilities  in  and  from  this  district  are  very  creditable, 
and  seem  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  trade  both  by  rail  and  sea. 

Five  lines  of  railway  terminate  in  Belfast,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  the  Great  Northern.  The  company  has  its  main  line  to  Dublin,  sev- 
eral branches  running  to  the  north  and  Londonderry,  and  to  the  west 
and  Sligo.    In  fact,  the  whole  of  Ulster  is  well  provided  with  railways. 

Twelve  lines  of  steamers  run  daily  from  Belfast  to  cross-channel  ports. 
The  principal  are  those  to  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Glasgow,  Barrow,  and 
London. 

The  average  yearly  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  entered  into 
ports  of  Ireland  from  1887  to  1896  was  972,105  tons. 

William  W.  Tottvblle, 

OansuU 

Belfast,  October  24^  1898. 


NORTH    AMERICA. 
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BRITISH     COLUMBIA. 

VANOOUVEB  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION. 

In  his  report  appeariog  in  Commercial  Relations,  1896-97,  Com- 
mercial Agent  Peterson  says: 

The  railroad  lines  of  the  diHtrict  are  the  Canadian  Pacifio  Railway  Company,  with 
its  branches  to  New  Westminster  from  Westminster  Junction,  from  Mission  Junc- 
tion to  Huntingdon  Junction,  connecting  with  the  American  railway  system  to  Ver- 
non from  Sicamons,  from  Revelstoke  to  Arrowhead,  forming  the  first  of  a  series  of 
steamboat  and  railroad  connection  in  the  mining  district  of  Kootenai,  being  steamer 
from  Arrowhead  to  Nakusp,  and  the  Nakusp  and  Slocan  Railway  to  the  Slociin  mines 
at  Sandon;  from  Sandon  to  Raslo  by  Raslo  and  Slocan  Railway;  boats  mn  from 
Raslo  to  Nelson,  from  Nakusp  to  Robson  and  Trail,  where  connections  can  be  made 
by  railroad  to  Nelson  or  Rossland.  The  Nelson  and  Fort  Shepherd  Railway  runs 
from  Nelson  to  Spokane,  oonneoting  with  the  American  system.  The  Kootenai  dis- 
trict can  also  be  reached  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  at  New  West- 
minster to  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  then  north  by  the  Nelson  and  Fort  Shepherd.  A 
good  stage  road  runs  from  Ascroft  north  into  the  Cariboo  mining  district  and  from 
Golden  south  to  Fort  Steele,  into  the  east  Kootenai  district.  A  daily  service  exists 
between  this  city  and  Victoria  and  Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  steamer 
Comox  makes  weekly  trips  up  the  coast  to  mining  and  lumber  camps;  the  steamer 
Utopia  makes  semiweekly  trips  to  Puget  Sound  cities. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company  has  three  steamships  running  from 
this  port  to  Hongkong,  touching  at  dififerent  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports. 

The  Canadian- Australian  Steamship  Company  has  two  steamships  sailing  from 
here  to  Australia,  calling  at  Honolulu  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  I)^^ 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  has  three  steamers  plying  ooastwise  from 
San  Francisco,  calling  at  all  principal  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  ports.  l 

The  means  of  communicating  with  the  United  States  from  this  point  are  the  Caua- 
diau  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  eastern  points,  connecting  at  the  different  border 
ports  with  the  American  system  of  railroads;  or  to  Sumas,  50  miles  from  here;  or  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  New  Westminster,  crossing  the  border  at  Blaine,       | 
Wash. ;  or  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  regular  line  of  steamships  to  San       | 
Francisco;  or  steamer  to  Puget  Sound  points.  '    s.). 

The  freight  rates  from  here  to  the  United  States  are  similar  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  The  American  and  Canadian  roads  compete  for  business  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  thus  keeping  the  rates  uniform. 

In  November,  1897,  Consul  Dudley  writes: 

During  the  last  year,  very  many  important  steps  have  been  taken  in  proTiding 
increased  transportation  facilities  for  different  points  in  the  Province.    The  opening 
816 
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of  the  Slocan  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  shipment  of  ore  from  a  region  that  was  almost  barre<l  from  making  Hhipments 
before.    The  most  important  development  of  transportation  facilities  is  the  Crows 
Nent  Pass  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  leaves  the  main  line  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Monntaius,  and,  pushing  through  the  difiicult  canyons 
and  paHses,  will  enter  the  mining  region  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  British 
Columbia,  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  for  direct  shipment  to  eastern  points 
over  that  line.    A  party  of  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  survey- 
ors, has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  investigation  up  the  Stickeen  River  route  to  the 
gold  fields  iu  the  valley  of  the  Yukon.    It  is  understood  liere  that  a  road  will  be 
built  froui  the  valley  of  the  Stickeen  River  to  Teslin  Lake,  and  that  the  Canadian 
I'acific  Railway  will  put  on  a  line  of  steamships  from  Vancouver  to  the  starting 
poiut  of  the  railway.    This  will  give  a  route  entirely  within  Canadian  territory  to 
the  gold  field  in  the  British  Northwest  Territory.    There  is  another  railway  pro- 
jected, and  many  people  here  are  of  opinion  that  its  construction  will  be  commenced 
at  an  early  day.    It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  from  the  mineral  district  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  Province,  from  Nelson,  Rossland,  or  some  other  point, 
directly  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province  t-o  some  point  on  tide  water 
south  and  west  of  Vancouver. 

STEAMSHIP  BATES  TO  ALASKA. 

Consul  Dudley  adds,  iu  January,  1899: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  coast  shipping  firms,  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  office  in  Seattle,  the  following  schedule  of 
;harge8  for  steamers  operating  with  the  Alaskan  ports  was  fixed.  The  rates  from 
his  port  will  probably  not  vary  very  greatly  from  those  given  in  the  following 
tatement: 
•"or  passengers,  first  and  second  class : 

To  Wrangelland  points  south $17    $10 

To  Jnneau 20      12 

To  Skagway  and  Dyea 25      15 

Wrangell  to  Skagway 10 

eneral  merchandise,  per  ton: 

To  WrangeU $8.00 

To  Juneau 9.00 

To  Skagway  and  Dyea 10.00 

Horses  and  cattle,  in  lots  of  less  than  three,  to  all  Alaskan  points,  $22.50  a  liead ; 
I  lots  of  more  than  three,  $20  ahead;  dogs,  to  all  points,  $5. 

ressed  meat: 

To  Skagway  and  Dyea $25.00 

To  Jnneau 22.50 

To  VITrangell 20.00 

Lve  liogs: 

To  Skagway  and  Dyea 40.00 

To  Jnneau 36.00 

To  Wrangell 32.00 

eep,  merchandise  rate,  estimated  at  500  pounds  each : 

To  Skagway  and  Dyea = 2. 50 

To  Joneau 2.25 

To  Wrangell 2.00 

imber,  per  thousand  feet : 

To  Skagway  and  Dyea 9. 50 

To  Jnneau 8.50 

To  Wrangell 7.50 

533a 62 
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Hay,  per  ton : 

To  Skagway  and  Dyea $15.00 

To  Juneau 14.00 

To  Wrangell 12.00 

CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN    CABLE. 

Under  date  of  April  15, 1899,  Consul  Dudley  writes  from  Vancou- 
ver in  regard  to  tbe  cable  that  is  to  be  laid  from  that  city  to  Fan- 
ning Island  and  thence  to  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  enterprise,  he  says,  has  been  divided  into  eighteen  parts. 
Of  this,  it  is  said  that  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will 
take  eight  eighteenths,  and  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  flve-eighteenths  each.  The  work  of  laying  the 
cable  will  begin  this  summer. 


MANITOBA. 
Consul  Graham,  of  Winnipeg,  on  November  9, 1898,  writes: 

The  transportation  facilities  of  tbe  district  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years, 
and  are  now  quite  satisfactory.  There  are  five  lines  of  railroad  connecting  the  dis- 
trict with  the  United  States,  and  another  is  now  being  built,  running  southeast 
from  Winnipeg  into  the  State  of  Minnesota,  passing  around  the  south  end  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  in  the  direction  of  Duluth,  which  city  is  its  objective  point. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  is  a  railroad  center,  there  being  no  less  than  ten  lines  radi- 
ating from  it  in  all  directions.  Among  these  are  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  each  with  a  number  of  branch  lines.  About  250  miles  of  exten- 
sions of  these  lines  have  been  completed  this  year,  and  still  more  is  under  contract 
to  be  built  next  year. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
In  a  report  dated  November  5, 1898,  Consul  Carter,  of  St.  Johns,  says : 

The  transportation  facilities  in  Newfoundlaud  are: 

Internal. — By  railroad  to  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  t-o  Exploits,  Brook,  and 
Halls  Bay ;  thence  through  the  interior  of  the  country  to  Bay  of  Islands,  Georges 
Ba3',  and  finally  to  terminus  of  line  on  the  west  coast  (in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence) 
to  Port  au  Basque,  connecting  with  steamship  Bruce  for  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton 
(7  hours  sea  voyage).  At  North  Sydney,  connection  is  made  with  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick ;  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  Vanceboro,  Me. ; 
Maine  Central  Railroad  to  Bangor,  Portland,  and  Boston.  The  time  from  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  to  Boston  is  72  hours;  trains  connect  with  steamer  at  Port  an  Basque 
for  St.  Johns  three  times  each  week,  and  run  daily  between  St.  Johns  and  Plaoentia. 
(86  miles)  in  Placentia  Bay,  connecting  at  Whitbourne  for  Harbor  Grace. 

Coastwise. — By  steamer  to  eastern  and  northern  coasts ;  also  by  steamer  from  St. 
Johns  southern  and  western  coasts  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Bouse  Bay,  both 
steamers  returning  to  St.  Johns  semimonthly  in  summer.  They  do  not  ply  after  the 
Christmas  season,  on  account  of  the  heavy  ice  on  the  coast.  A  steamer  runs  between 
St.  Johns  and  Battle  Harbor,  Labrador,  stopping  at  all  principal  places  and  posts  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  Moravian  mission  stations  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
making  7  round  trips  each  season,  usually  commencing  about  August  1  and  ending 
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about  October  20.  There  is  no  means  of  communication  with  Labrador  after  steamer 
stops  running,  excepting  by  mail,  which  is  carried  across  the  country  from  Quebec, 
Canada,  three  times  each  winter,  in  sleds  drawn  by  dogs. 

Ocean  {foreign). — To  the  United  States  there  are  two  lines  of  steamers:  Red  Cross 
Line  from  New  York  via  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  semimonthly  in  summer  and  once  a 
mouth  in  winter  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  By  the  Allan  Line  from  Philadelphia 
to  Glasgow  via  St.  Johns,  also  stopping  on  the  return  trip.  The  service  is  semi- 
monthly. The  time  occupied  iu  the  voyage  between  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  United  States  is  about  five  to  five  and  one-half  days.  Dobell  and  Black  Diamond 
lines  of  steamers  run  semimonthly  between  Montreal  and  St.  Johns  during  the  sea- 
son. Navigation  is  open  from  about  the  1st  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  November.  The 
Furness  Line  runs  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool,  calling  at  St.  Johns  each  way  semi- 
monthly. 

New  wagon  routes  opened  in  1898  are :  Road  connecting  Port  au  Par  with  railway 
at  the  mouth  of  river  St.  George;  distance,  12  miles.  There  is  a  road  in  course  of 
constriy^tion  from  the  bottom  of  White  Bay,  due  south,  to  connect  with  the  railway ; 
distance,  35  miles. 

Freight  rates  via  railway  are  governed  by  rates  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Freight 
Association.  By  steamers  between  St.  Johns  and  Philadelphia,  they  average  $6  per 
ton ;  between  St.  Johns  and  New  York,  $5  per  ton ;  between  St.  Johns  and  Montreal, 
$4  per  ton ;  between  St  Johns  and  Liverpool,  $3.80  per  ton. 

RAUWAT  CONTBAGT. 

The  following  extracte  are  from  a  contract  between  the  government 
of  Newfoundland  and  Eobert  G.  Held,  of  Montreal,  as  transmitted  by 
Consul  Carter,  of  St.  Johns,  April  9,  1898: 

The  Newfoundland  Railway,  from  St.  Johns  to  Harbor  Grace ;  the  branch  now  in 
course  of  construction  from  Brigns  Junction  to  Clarke's  Beach,  and  thence  to  Tilton ; 
the  extension  now  in  course  of  construction  from  Harbor  Grace  to  Carbonear;  the 
Placentia  branch  from  Placentia  to  Placentia  Junction ;  the  Newfoundland,  Northern 
and  Western  Railway,  from  Whitbourne  to  Port-au-Basque;  the  branch  now  in  course 
of  construction  from  the  Burnt  Bay,  crossing  to  Burnt  Bay  in  Notre  Dame  Bay;  the 
new  branch  or  extension  into  the  west  end  of  St.  Johns  hereinafter  provided  for,  are 
and  shall  be  held  to  be  combined  and  comprehended  under  one  system,  which  shall 
be  called  and  known  as  the  Newfoundland  Railway. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  contractor  for  carrying  passengers  shall  not  exceed 
3  cents  per  mile  for  first-class  passengers  and  2  cents  per  mile  for  second-class  pas- 
sengers for  distances  more  than  25  miles. 

The  charges  for  transportation  of  freight  in  carload  lots  shall  not  exceed  3  cents 
per  ton  (of  2,240  pounds)  per  mile  for  distances  more  than  50  miles  and  not  more 
than  100  miles.  The  freight  on  bulky  articles  may  be  charged  by  measurement,  and 
50  cubic  feet  shall  be  estimated  as  the  equivalent  of  a  ton  in  weight.  For  lots  less 
than  carloads  the  classification  of  freight  shall  be  governed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  for  Ontario  and  Quebec ;  provided  that  the  schedule  of  rates  may  from 
time  to  time  be  altered  or  amended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  contractor  shall  construct  a  new  line  or  branch  railway  between  Topsail  and 
St.  Johns,  terminating  at  the  municipal  basin,  which  the  government  agrees  to 
grant  to  the  contractor  for  terminal  purposes.  The  government  shall  pay  to  the  con- 
tractor for  said  construction  at  the  rate  of  $15,600  per  mile,  but  the  total  amount  to 
be  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  said  new  branch  is  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  the  3  Ist  of  December,  1898. 

For  an  improved  mail  service  for  the  colony,  the  contractor  agrees  to  provide 
suitable  steamboats  for  the  following  routes  and  services,  viz:  One  steamer  to  ply 
between  Trepassey  and  Lamaline  and  intermediate  ports;  one  steamer  to  ply  in 
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Trioity  Bay;  one  steamer  to  ply  in  Bonavista  Bay;  one  steamer  to  ply  in  Notre 
Dame  Bay ;  one  steamer  to  ply  between  Placentia  and  Port-an  Basque ;  one  steamer 
to  ply  between  Port-au-Basqne  and  Sydney,  Cape  Breton ;  one  steamer  to  ply  between 
St.  Johns,  Harbor  Grace,  or  Carbonear  and  Labrador,  east  and  north.  The  routes 
and  services  to  be  performed  by  the  several  steamers^  respectively,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  go  vemmen  t.  The  charges  for  the  transportation  of  paaaengers 
and  freight  by  the  steamers  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  in  respect  to  the  railway. 
The  railway  and  steamers  shall  be  held  to  oonstitute  one  system. 


NE^V    BRUNS^VICK. 

NEW  RAILWAYS. 

The  projected  Bestigouche  and  Western  Eailway  has  become  a  reality. 
The  road  is  being  bailt  by  a  joint-stock  company,  Messrs.  Maicolm  & 
Koss  having  the  contract.  The  Dominion  government  has  given  a  grant 
of  $3,200  per  mile,  and  the  local  or  provincial  government  $2,300  per 
mile,  making  the  total  grant  $660,000,  as  the  road  is  to  be  120  miles 
long.  The  railway  will  ran  across  the  northern  portion  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  from  Gampbellton  to  St.  Leonards,  12  miles  above  Grand  Falls, 
on  the  St.  John  Biver. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Bailway  will  extend 
its  line  to  connect  with  this  road ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  give  direct  and  rapid 
transit  to  New  York  City  from  here,  catting  off  aboat  180  miles. 

The  contractors  expect  to  complete  10  miles  of  the  road  before  the 

heavy  snowstorms.   Preparations  for  making  a  start  were  not  com pleted 

antil  late  in  the  snmmer,  which  accoants  for  the  few  miles  of  road  that 

will  be  finished  this  year.  * 

Jas.  S.  Benedict, 

Commercial  Agent, 
Gampbellton,  October  31, 1898. 


NOVA   SCOTIA. 

In  his  report  in  Gommercial  Belations,  1806-97,  Gonsal-General 
Ingraham,  of  Halifax,  says: 

RMwayg, — Rail  commnni cation  between  the  maritime  provinees  and  the  United 
States  is  at  least  twice  a  day  tbe  year  round,  and  triweekly  services  of  steamship 
lines  are  made  in  summer  from  Halifax  aud  Yarmonthi  Kova  Scotia,  and  St,  John, 
New  Brunswick,  to  Boston,  and  all  the  year  with  regularity  and  increasing  traveL 
The  Intercolonial,  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  is  the  principal  railroad 
system  of  tbe  maritime  provinces.  It  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, and  extends  to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  on  the  one  hand,  there  connecting 
with  a  branch  to  Lonisbnrg,  some  40  miles,  completed  last  year  by  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  of  Boston ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  Picton,  Nova  Scotia,  thenee'by 
connection  with  boat — daily  when  tbe  straits  are  not  frozen  over — to  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  from  which  a  railroad,  also  owned  and  managed  by  the 
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ladian  gOTernment^  trayerses  the  island.  The  only  railroad  running  into  Halifax 
lat  owned  by  the  Intercolonial,  but  daring  the  past  year  the  government  has  com- 
fid  a  branch  from  Windsor  Junction  to  Dartmouth,  opposite  Halifax,  thus  giving 

rails  to  Halifax  Harbor  for  some  14  miles  out.  The  Canadian  PacitiC;  whose 
linns  is  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  runs  its  cars  over  the  Intercolonial  to 
[fax,  as  does  also  the  Dominion  Atlantic,  a  line  through  the  Annapolis  Valley  to 
by  and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  connecting  at  Digby  with  steamer  for  St.  John, 

Brans  wick,  and  at  Yarmouth  with  the  Yarmouth  Steamship  Company's  boats 
Boston.  From  Yarmouth  to  Shelburne  a  coast  line  is  being  built. 
16  Dominion  Atlantic  Railroad  branches  off  at  Kentville,  running  14  miles  to 
;8})ort,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  another  branch,  called  the  Nova  Scotia  Cen- 
connects  at  Middleton,  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  and  terminates  on  the  southern 
)  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  important  and  growing  town  of  Lunenburg. 
is  railroad  system  is  well  adapted  for  quick  and  immediate  transportation  by 
1  traffic  from  Halifax  and  other  parts  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  at  reason- 
rates.  Cereals  f^om  Ontario  and  Manitoba  are  put  down  at  St.  Jobn  and  Hali- 
nd  transshipped  into  ocean  steamships  for  Great  Britain  especially;  while,  on 
ther  band,  flour,  amounting  to  nearly  100,000  barrels  a  year,  comes  from  those 
uces  through  the  United  States  in  bond  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  Halifax  by 
lant  Line  steamships,  Canadian  duty  being  75  cents  a  barrel. 
imship  line$. — One  steamer,  either  of  the  Allan  Line  or  the  Dominion,  touches 
lifax  weekly,  both  outward  and  inward^  between  Liverpool  and  Portland,  Me., 
^  the  winter  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over,  while  the  Allan  Line  has  a 
gbtly  boat  the  year  round  touching  here  and  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  on 
itward  trip  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to  Philadelphia. 

Beaver  Line  ran  between  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Liverpool  direct 
;  the  past  winter.  Within  the  past  year  the  Furness  Line  has  established  a 
ir  fortnightly  service  between  Halifax  and  London  the  year  round  nnder 
1  contract  with  the  Dominion  government. 

liar  steamship  lines  are  also  established  between  Halifax,  the  Bermudas,  Porto 
]luba,  Jamaica,  and  as  far  as  Demerara,  while  coast  boats  make  regular  sail- 
•asides  local  train'  communication,  with  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
rre,  Miquelon,  St.  Johns,  and  other  ports  of  the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  by 
tion  at  Pictou  in  summer  as  far  as  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
Jar  water  routes  between  the  maritime  provinces  and  Boston  are  the  Inter- 
il,  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  the  Yarmouth,  from  Yarmouth,  Nova 

and  the  Plant  Line,  from  Halifax,  one  of  the  steamers  (the  Olivette)  being  of 
an  register.  Tbe  two  fine  steamships,  the  Portia  and  the  Silvia,  of  the  Red 
^ine,  ply  regularly  between  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  New  York,  touch- 
ifalifax.  The  Canada  and  Newfoundland  Steamship  Company  have  stanch 
)r  passengers  and  freight  between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  touching  at  St. 
\e  wfonndland. 

er  date  of  October  15, 1897,  CoDsal-General  Foster  says: 

tional  steamship  communication  with  Boston  has  recently  been  established  by 
linion  Atlantic  Railway  Company  from  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
lew  steamship  Prince  Edward,  connecting  with  the  Blue  Nose  Express  from 
twice  a  week.  This  route  advertises  transportation  to  Boston  from  Halifax 
iv en ty- three  hours. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

have  been  no  recent  changes  in  freight  rates  from  this  port.  The  railway 
-ates  per  100  pounds  for  100  miles  range  from  28  cents  for  first  class  to  7  cents 
I  class ;  for  500  miles,  the  range  is  from  45  cents  for  first  class  to  16^  cente  for 
kss ;  and  for  700  miles,  53  cents  for  first  class  to  17^  cents  for  tenth  class. 
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Steamship  freight  rates,  Halifax  to  Boston,  per  100  pounds  are:  First  claas,  50 
cents;  second  class,  40  cents;  third  class,  30  cents;  foorth  class,  25  cents;  fifth  cla^s, 
20  cents,  and  sixth  class,  16  cents.  Classification  for  railway  and  steamship  freight 
is  the  Canadian  joint  freight  classification. 


ONTARIO. 

OTTAWA-NEW  YORK  SERVICE. 

Gonsul-General  Tui^ner,  of  Ottawa,  iu  his  report  in  Commercial  dela- 
tions, 1896-97,  annoaiices  the  construction  of  a  new  line  of  railway 
from  Ottawa  to  Cornwall,  Ontario,  with  an  international  bridge  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  at  the  latter  point,  affording  direct  communi- 
cation with  New  York.  This  will  shorten  the  distance  between  Ottawa 
and  New  York,  says  Mr.  Turner,  some  75  miles,  and  is  expected  to  fur- 
nish a  more  direct  means  of  communication  between  the  lumber  dis- 
tricts and  eastern  and  southern  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  than  now  exists. 

PORT  ERIE   COMMUNICATION. 

The  International  Bridge,  of  which  the  Canadian  end  is  within  a  few 
rods  of  this  consular  office,  forms  the  principal  channel  of  export  from 
this  section  of  the  Province,  It  was  built  in  1873,  Sir  Gassimer 
Gzowsky,  whose  death  has  recently  taken  place,  being  the  contractor. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  15  feet  wide,  with  a  swing  draw,  measuring 
160  feet  on  each  side  of  center  pier.  It  is  now  simply  a  single-track 
railroad  bridge.  Three  main  lines  cross  it,  viz,  Grand  Trunk,  Wabash, 
and  Michigan  Central;  also  the  Canadian  Pacific  cars  operated  by 
other  lines. 

On  account  of  the  steadily  increasing  traffic  and  the  very  heavy 
locomotives  and  loaded  trains  passing  over  it,  it  is  considered  inade- 
quate to  the  demand  and  antiquated  in  construction.  Permission  has 
been  granted  by  both  Governments  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  it  It  is 
thought  work  may  be  begun  within  a  year,  and  plans,  if  carried  out? 
call  for  a  double- track  railroad  bridge  on  top,  with  foot  and  carriage 
bridge  and  trolly-car  tracks  underneath.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  this  village  for  business  and  residential  purposes. 

Two  steam  ferry  lines  ply  between  the  two  villages  of  Fort  Erie  and 
Bridgeburg  and  Bufialo. 

The  Wellaud  Ship  Canal  traverses  this  district  from  north  to  south, 

uniting  the  waters  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  it  is  a  iwrtion  of 

the  system  of  inland  navigation  in  Canada,  which  extends  2,260  miles, 

from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  to  Port 

Arthur  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.    The  canal  is  26|  miles  long,  100 

feet  wide,  and  14  feet  deep. 

OssiAN  Bedell, 

Consul, 
Fort  Erik,  October  i  /,  1S!)8. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE   CANAL. 


Gonimercial  Agent  Hamilton,  of  Morrisburg,  under  date  of  October 
15, 1897,  writes: 

The  great  St.  Lawrence  Canal  is  about  completed  to  Morrisburg.  This  work 
involved  widening  the  old  canal,  increasing  the  depth,  and  supplying  new  locks,  etc. 
As  Hue  masonry  as  could  possibly  be  put  up  was  used.  This  work  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  nearly  six  years  and  has  cost  many  millions.  The  work  will  still  go  on  at 
Iroquois,  about  7  miles  above  here.  The  whole  work  is  a  great  credit  to  this  Gov- 
ernment and  deserves  special  mention.  The  cost  was  not  so  important  a  considera- 
tion as  excellence  of  work. 

TBAFFIC   ON  THE   WELLAND   AND   ST.  LAWRENCE   CANALS. 

The  total  quantity  of  through  freights  passed  throngli  the  Welland 
and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  during  fifteen 
years,  is  given  by  Canadian  official  reports  as  follows : 


Year. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Eastward, 

to 
Montreal. 


Tons. 

108,835 

205,394 

168, 715 

132.968 

244,514 

213, 834 

183,899 

298,197 


Westward, 

from 
Montreal. 


Toru. 
24.488 
27. 488 
9,425 
16, 115 
16,801 
14, 075 
19, 310 
25,370 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1805 
1896 


I 


Eastward, 

to 
Montreal. 


Westward, 

fhrni 
Montreal. 


T<ms. 
231,746 
309, 593 
263,144 
508,016 
292,191 
266,659 
480,077 


I 


Tont. 
31,951 
14,060 

9,452 
16,545 

9,439 
10.555 
10,050 


FREIGHT  RATES   ON   CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

Consul  Ledoux  writes  from  Three  Eivers,  July  21, 1898: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  put  the  following  special  freight  tariff  on  its 
Ontario  division,  in  connection  with  the  Gait,  Preston  and  Hespeler  Road,  the 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo^  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Erie  and  Huron,  and  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  River  Road. 

On  grain  and  grain  products  to  West  St.  John,  New  Brunswick^  when  consigned 
through  to  ports  of  call  of  the  Seeley  Packet  Line,  the  rates  per  100  pounds  from  the 
principal  shipping  points  are:  Toronto,  Peterboro,  Hamilton,  Brampton,  Guelph, 
Gait,  Woodstock,  London,  Ingersol,  St.  Thomas,  Chatam,  Windsor,  Preston,  Hespeler, 
Welland,  Brantford,  Niagara  Falls,  Tilsonburg,  Samia,  Walkerville,  Port  Stanley, 
14  cents;  Wallaceburg,  15  cents:  Fergus,  Flora,  16  cents;  Card  well  Junction,  16^ 
cents ;  Mount  Forest,  Harriston,  17^  cents ;  Wingham,  18  cents ;  Owen  Sound,  18^ cents. 

I  am  informed  that  a  rate  has  been  authorized  by  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  on 
com  in  carloads  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  points,  talcing  Chicago  rates  to 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  points  uu  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  of  29^  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  the  usual  difference  on  traffic  from  Mil- 
waukee or  breaking  bulk  across  Lake  Michigan. 

OONNEAUT — PORT  STANLEY  FERRY. 

Consul  Culver,  of  London,  on  September  27, 1898,  says: 

Besides  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  Michigan  Central,  Huron  and  Bruco, 
Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  River  rail  way  8  and  their  various  branches  which  center  here,  the 
city  of  London  and  all  this  part  of  Ontario  will  greatly  profit  by  a  now  and  important 
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car  ferry  jast  established  between  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  Port  Stanley.  This  line 
opens  up  to  this  territory  the  coal  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio 
by  direct  communication  over  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and 
the  Loudon  and  Port  Stanley  Railroad.  This  route  will  in  time  also  directly  reach 
the  great  copper  and  nickel  mines  of  the  celebrated  Sudbury  district.  It  is  expected 
that  this  new  line  will  greatly  reduce  rates  and  thereby  lessen  the  price  of  coal  and 
other  commodities  shipped  from  the  United  States  throughout  western  Ontario. 
The  distance  from  Conneaut,  Ohio,  to  London  is  only  70  miles. 

NAVIGATION  FACILITIES  AT  PORT  HOPE. 

Under  date  of  November  2, 1898,  Commercial  Agent  Dill  writes  from 
Port  Hope: 

There  is  a  Canadian  steamboat  line  from  Charlotte  (Rochester);  N.  Y.,  to  Cobourg 
and  Port  Hope,  running  daily  during  the  season.  The  distance  is  62  miles,  reqoiring 
five  hours  for  the  passage,  and  the  fare  is  $2.50  one  way.  There  is  a  heavy  summer 
travel,  mostly  Americans,  sportsmen,  and  summer  boarders. 

The  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation  Company's  steamers,  between  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  have  for  years  made  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg  calling  places  on  their  daily 
trips.  It  is  now  reported  that- next  season  the  boats  will  follow  the  south  shore  of 
the  lake,  touching  at  Charlotte  and  Oswego  for  American  traffic,  while  weekly  or 
semiweekly  trips  by  other  boats  belonging  to  the  company  will  operate  the  old  route. 

ST.  JOHN  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Consul  Myers  writes  from  St.  John,  October  15, 1897 : 

Steamship  lines.— :TheTe  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  running  up  the  St.  John  River 
for  a  distance  of  150  miles,  stopping  at  intermediate  points  along  the  river.  There 
is  also  a  daily  line  of  steamers  running  up  the  Kennebaccasis  River  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles;  also  a  steamship  running  daily  between  this  city  and  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia,  distant  60  miles,  connecting  at  that  point  with  a  railroad  running  to  Halifax, 
a  distance  of  150  miles  farther;  also  a  daily  steamship  line  running  to  Boston,  stop- 
ping at  Eastport,  18  miles  (time,  three  and  one-half  hours);  at  Portland,  Me.,  231 
miles  (time,  eighteen  hours),  and  at  other  intermediate  points.  Distance  from  St. 
John  to  Boston  direct,  310  miles  (time,  twenty-three  hours).  Said  lines  carry  both 
freight  aud  passengers  at  as  low  rates  as  in  the  United  States.  The  steamships  are 
comfortable. 

Railroads, — There  are  three  lines  of  railroads  entering  this  city,  viz: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Intercolonial  Railway,  extending  from  St.  John  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a 
distance  of  about  275  miles.    Time,  about  ten  hours. 

The  Shore  Line  Railroad,  from  this  city  to  St.  Stephen,  situated  on  the  sooth 
shore  of  New  Bruuswick,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles.  Time,  about  four  hours.  All 
are  well  equipped  with  elegant  passenger  cars  and  tirst-olass  rolling  stock  of  all 
kinds. 

New  lines  of  railways, — There  are  at  present  no  new  lines  of  railways  being  pro- 
jected, but  there  is  in  coutemplation  the  construction  of  a  new  railroad  line  fh)in 
St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  to  Bangor,  Me.,  thus  shortening  the  railroad  lines 
between  these  two  points.  The  present  lines  between  these  points  are  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

Communication  with  United  States  ports, — Via  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  Vanceboro, 
Me. ;  distance,  90  miles  (time,  three  hours). 

Via  International  Steamship  Line  to  Eastport,  Me. ;  distance,  48  miles  (time,  three 
and  one-half  hours). 
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SAULT  STE.  MABIE— DALTON  ROAD. 

Commercial  Agent  George  W.  Shotts,  writes  under  date  of  Saalt  Ste. 
Marie,  September  7, 1898: 

The  Algoma  Central  Railway,  which  is  one  of  the  roads  granted  a  subsidy  of  $3,200 
per  mile  by  the  Canadian  Goyemment,  is  to  ran  f^om  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  Dalton,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  distance  of  about 
160  miles,  with  a  branch  running  from  Dalton  southwesterly  about  40  miles  to  Miohi- 
picoton,  a  harbor  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  Lake  Superior  Power  Company  owns  the  franchise,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  branch  running  from  Lake  Superior  to  Dalton,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  is  under  construction,  and  that  it  will  be  completed  as  far  as  the 
"Helen"  hematite  iron  mines,  about  12  miles,  by  the  1st  of  Noyember,  1899,  and  the 
balance  of  the  branch  will  be  completed  next  summer. 


PRINCE  ED^VARD  ISLAND. 
Oonsul  Vail,  of  Gharlottetown,  on  August  12, 1898,  writes: 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  210  miles  of  railway,  extending  from  Charlottetown  to 
Sommerside  and  Tignish  in  the  west,  and  to  Sonris  and  Georgetown  in  the  east,  with 
a  branch  line  to  Cape  Traverse,  the  latter  connecting  with  the  Ice-boat  service,  which 
is  performed  by  boats  on  runners,  hauled  over  the  ice  during  the  most  severe  period 
In  each  winter,  when  the  steamer  is  unable  to  keep  up  regular  connection  with  the 
mainland. 

The  transportation  facilities  in  summer  are  by  rail  to  Summerside,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Point  Durham,  or  by  steamer  from  Charlottetown  to  Pictou,  there  making 
railway  connection.  The  Plant  Line  steamers  make  weekly  trips  between  Boston 
and  Charlottetown,  while  steamers  owned  by  tho  Quebec  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Black  Diamond  and  Dabell  lines  call  here  from  Montreal.  The  steamer  City  of 
Ghtnt  makes  weekly  trips  between  Halifax  and  Charlottetown.  During  the  winter 
season,  connection  is  made  with  the  mainland  at  Pictou  by  steamer  from  Greorgetown. 


QUEBEC. 

PASPEBIAC-aASPl^.  BAILWAY. 

Commercial  Agent  Boardman  writes  from  Bimouski,  Augus^Sl,  1809 : 

This  railway  company  has  a  subsidy  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  of  $3,500  per 
mile  for  20  miles  up  to  Paspebiac,  and  $3,500  per  mile  from  Paspebiac  to  Gasp^,  a 
distance  of  82  miles.  The  Dominion  Government  has  just  granted  an  additional  sub- 
sidy of  $6,400  per  mile  for  30  miles  up  to  Paspebiac,  and  $6,400  per  mile  from  Pas- 
pebiac to  Gasp^.  The  road  is  now  in  operation  from  Metapedia,  on  the  Intercolonial 
Bailway,  to  New  Carlisle,  a  distance  of  98  miles.  Three  miles  more  will  complete  it  to 
Paspebiac,  earning  the  subsidy  from  both  governments  to  that  point.  This  and  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  provincial  and  dominion  governments  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  complete  the  road  to  Gasp6. 
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MEXICO. 


RAILWAYS. 


Gonsnl-General  Barlow,  of  Mexico  city,  under  date  of  November  23, 
1898,  sends  the  following: 

Table  of  the  principal  railroads  in  the  Repuhlie. 


Name,  etc. 


RAILWAYS  OF  8TANDABD  GAUGE. 

Mexicui  Central:  From  El  Paso  to  City  of  Mexico  (1,224  miles).  Branchee:  Chicalote  to 
Tampico,  Irapuato  to  Ameoa,  Lerdo  to  San  Pedro.  Silao  to  Marfil,  Tala  to  Pachuca 

Mexican  International:  From  Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz  to  Diiraiigo  (540  miles).  Branches: 
Sabinas  to  Hondo,  Monclova  to  Cnatro  Cienegas,  Homos  to  tjan  Pedro,  Pedricema  to 
Yelardena.  Matamoros  to  Zaraicosa 

Sonora :  Nogales  to  Gauyinos 

Monterey  and  Mexican  Gnlf:  Trevi&o  to  Tampico 

Mexican  Railway :  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  (203  miles).  Branches :  Apizaco  to  Puebla,  Ometasco 
to  Pachuca 

National  Tehuan topee:  Government  railroad, now  leased  by  S.  Pearson  &  Son., Coatzacoal- 
cos  to  Salina  Omz 

Mexico,  Cnemavaca  and  the  Pacific:  Mexico  to  Cnemavaca  (75  miles),  Puente  de  Ixtla  to 
Los  Amates  (25  miles) 

Mexican  Northern :  Eacalon  to  Sierra  MoJada 

Cazatlero  and  Soils :  Cazadero  to  near  Soils , 

Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacific :  Cindad  Juarez  to  Terrazas 

Merida  and  Itzaroal :  Merida  to  Itzamal 

Cordoha  to  Tuxtepec :  Cordoba  to  Motzorongo 

Merida  and  Progreso :  M erida  to  Progreso 

Western:  Altata  to  Ciiliacan    

Chihuahua  and  Pacific  (in  construction):  West  of  Chihnahna 

Lower  California  (in  construction) :  San  Qnintin  to  Klo  Colorado 

Total 

NARROW-GAUGE  LINES. 

Mexican  National:  Laredo  to  Mexico  city  (840  miles).    Branches:  Acambaro  to  Patzcnaro, 

Mexico  to  El  Salto,  Matamoros  to  San  Misnel 

Interoceanic :  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  (340  miles).    Branches:  Los  Reyes  to  Puente  de  Ixtla, 

Los  Arcos  to  Tlanoualpican,  Virreyes  to  San  Juan 

Mexican  Southern:  Pueola  to  Oaxaca 

Vera  Cruz  and  Alvarado :  Vera  Cruz  to  Alvarado 

Hidalgo  and  Northwestern:  Mexico  to  Pachuca  (70  miles).    Branches:  Tepa  to  Sototlan, 

San  Augustinto  lyola 

Michoacan  aud  Pacific:  Maravatioto  Zitacnaro 

Federal  District  R.  R.  (Valley  and  Tlalpam  lines) 

Vanegas  and  Kio  Verde :  Vanegas  to  Matehuaia 

San  Marcos  and  Nautla:  San  Marcos  to  Hnltsizilapan  (40  miles).    Branches:  To  San  Juan 

do  los  Llanos 

Tolucaand  San  Juan  de  las  Hnertas:  Toluca  to  San  Juan , 

Mexican  National  Constructing  Co. :  ManzaniUo  to  Colima  (58  miles),  Zacatecas  to  OJooali- 

eute  (30  miles) 

Tolucaand  Tenango:  Toluca  to  Tenango 

Cazadero  (2  feet) :  Cazadero  to  Nado 

Jalapa  and  (3rizaba  (in  construction),  south  of  Jalapa 

Guanajuato  Ind  Dolores :  Rincon  to  hacienda  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz 

Merida  and  Peto:  Merida  toSanta  Maria  sugar  factory 

Merida  and  Vnlladolid :  Merida  to  Tino,  and  oranch  to  Progreso 

Merida  and  Campoche  -.  Merida  to  Campeche,  and  branch  to  Hunucma 

Campecheand  Lerraa:  (Jampecheto  Lerma 

Oaxaca  Coal  Railway:  Tlacotepec  toGui^jnapan 

Total 

16  standard  gauge  li nes 

20  narrow-gauge  lines 

Total,  36  lines 


MUea. 


1.963 


659 
262 
388 

321 

192 

100 
79 
18 

155 
41 
31 
22 
39 
7 
17 


4.294 


U052 

559 

228 

44 

130 
66 
20 
41 

49 

10 

88 
15 
26 
12 
12 
73 
71 
133 
4 
12 


2,635 


4,294 
2.635 


6,929 


Mr.  Barlow  adds: 

There  have  been  a  number  of  railway  ext-ensions  spoken  of  dnring  the  last  year. 
The  most  important  is  of  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  Qulf  Railway,  from  Tampico 
or  near  by,  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  via  Pachuca.    An  important  enterprise,  that  of  a 
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canal  to  unite  soathem  Mexico  (beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Tehnantepec  Railway 
not  far  fh)m  Salina  Cruz)  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Gaatemala,  has  been 
given  a  concession. 

Bnriug  the  last  six  months,  the  railway  system  has  increased  by  more  than  314 
kilometers  (195  miles),  of  which  62|  (36.8  miles)  pertain  to  the  Mexico,  Cuemavaca, 
and  Pacilic  Railroad;  60  (37.2  miles)  to  the  Mexican  Central  on  its  branch  from 
Jimenez  to  Hidalgo  del  Parral;  40  (24.8  miles)  to  the  Mexican  National  between 
Patzcnaro  and  Uruapam;  25  (15.5  miles)  to  the  International  on  its  branch  between 
Reata  and  Monterey,  and  the  remainder  to  other  lines,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned that  which  has  lately  joined  the  capitals  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche,  an  event 
which  has  with  reason  been  celebrated  with  rejoicings  by  both  States.  Recently, 
the  line  between  San  Juan  Bantista  and  the  Gonzalez  River  was  inaugurated. 

Some  of  the  companies  have  either  executed,  or  have  in  preparation,  noteworthy 
works  on  their  lines,  such  as  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  between  Dolores  and 
Catorce,  which  is  2.212  kilometers  (1.37  miles)  in  length;  the  permanent  station 
building  of  the  Mexican  Southern  at  Oaxaca;  and  the  plans  for  the  introduction  of 
electrical  traction  on  certain  of  its  lines,  presented  by  the  Federal  District  Railway 
Company. 

On  account  of  the  severe  damage  periodically  suffered  by  the  provisional  bridges 
of  the  Tehnantepec  Railroad  over  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  new  location  of  the 
road  at  that  point  has  been  undertaken,  so  that  the  line  may  cross  the  river  under 

favorable  conditions  and  by  a  metallic  bridge. 

» 

COMMUNICATION  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  significant  fact  is  that  whereas,  until  recently,  all  rates  to  New  York  proper 
were  made  by  water  from  Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz,  1  have  lately  noticed  overland 
shipments  of  even  such  bulky  commodities  as  broom  root,  an  evidence  that  the  rail- 
ways are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  export  trade  from  Mexico. 

UNITED  STATES-MEXICAN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  undertake  to  name  all  rates  between 
the  two  countries,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  rates  charged 
on  the  commodities  commonly  imported  and  exported.  Both  freight  and  passenger 
rates  are  determined  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  by  traffic  associations  presided 
over  by  a  chairman,  and  the  rates  named  by  him  are  reasonably  stable,  though,  as 
is  customary,  subject  to  change,  with  or  without  notice,  as  may  be  stipulated.  All 
intending  shippers  should  communicate  with  the  railway  and  obtain  rates  on  the 
goods  they  expect  to  ship  before  making  sale  of  same. 

The  following  rates  are  in  United  States  currency  per  100  pounds,  carload  lots: 


Articles. 


From — 


To- 


Kate. 


Agriciiltaral  implements  and 
machinery.  I 

A  le  or  fcinger  ale,  packed .do 

Bageingand  bags i do 

HtTting > do 

liluestone I do 

Dooks,  boxed do 

ISootH  and  shoes,  boxed do 

lirick,  fire do 

Candles | do 

Canned  goods ■ do 

Carpets I do 

Cement,  in  barrels | do 

Corks I do 

I>rai;s  and  roedicines I do 

Electrical  appliances ' do 

'Firearms I do 

:;Fiimiture ' do 

Olassware j do 

Olass  (roifrors) do 


New  York j  MexicoCity 


$1.13 


>  LeHH  than  carloads. 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 


'1 

•1 
1 


»1 

«1 
»1 

1 
1 
1 

»1 


.82 
.80 
.22 
.80 

22 
.22 
.70 
.00 
.95 

32 
.59 
.77 

22 
.90 
.32 
.38 
.20 
.47 
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Articles. 


GrooerieB 


From— 


To— 


New  York 


Hops,  compressed | do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Ink 

InsnUtors 

Iron,  bar  and  oorrugatpsd 

Iron  beams 

Liquors,  wines,  whiskies,  etc., 
in  glass,  packed. 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Kaila  and  spikes 

Oil,  lubricating 

Paints 

Paper  

?ulp,  wood 

Sails  and  fastenings 

Stationery 

Tinware,  nested 

(Vheels,  car 

leathers 

iiineral  ores 

Hides 

OofTee 

Chicle 

Deerskins 

Goatskins 

Beans 


....do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
....do 
....do 
Horns ! do 


do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Vera  Craz  and  Tampico 
do 


Hair.... 
Bonea  . . 
Tobacco . 
Honey... 
Fruit'.... 
Beans . . . 


do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 


All  stations  between  Lampa- 
zos  and  Saltillo,  both  in- 
clusive. 

Gomes  Farias  to  Vanegas  — 

Catorce  to  Kinoon 

San  Luis  Potosi  to  Salvatierra, 
both  inclusive. 


.do 


.do 


.do 


fxtle 


^acaton  (broom  root) 


Hides  and  skins. 


Monteznma,  Yen  ado,   Los 
Gharcos,  La  Luna  Seca,  Ca- 
torce, Vanegas,  El  Salado 
La  Ventura,  via  Laredo  Y. 
M.  and  Galveston. 

Saltillo,  Ramos,  Arispe,  Santa 
Maria,  Monterey,  via  La- 
redo Y.  M.  and  Galveston. 

Mexico 

Maravatio 

Tolnca 

Patzcuaro 

Flordo  Maria 

LampazoB  and  Monterey 

Saltillo 

Vanegas 

Catorce 

Montezuma 

San  Luis  Potosi 

All  routes  between  Villa 
Kejes  and  Maravatio,  in- 
clusive. 

Morelia  branch  points 

Tolnca 

Mexico 


Mexico  City 

do...... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Rate. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New  York 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

San  Antonio,  Tex 


do 

do 

Austin  and  intermediate 
points,  except  where  low- 
er rates  are  provided. 

All  other  points  on  I.  M. 
Rwy.  north  of  Austin,  in- 
cluding Houston  and  Gal- 
veston, and  points  south 
of  Palestine. 

Points  in  Texas  on  the  M., 
K.  and  T.,  except  the  9 
and  S.  branch  7  and  5  and 
L.  and  S.  W.  Rwy. 

Texas  common jpointaon  Y. 
C.  and  S.  T.  Rwy.  (points 
taking  higher  than  com- 
mon-point rates  to  be  the 
usual  dilferential  higher). 

New  York 


.do 


.•••do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


••••••••■•■••••I 


.do 

.do 

do 


i$L08 
»1.22 

>Loe 

1.85 
.70 
.90 

1.00 

.90 

>1.08 

.75 

.90 

».85 

.96 

.75 

.38 

n.22 

»1.22 

«L22 

.63 

.21 

.40 

.27 

.5:{ 

L05 

.50 

.32 

.27 

.67 

.27 

*1.58 

*2. 10 

«.2l 

.38 


.48 
58 
62 


65 


70 


70 


.63 


.50 


.50 

.09 

.56i 

.94 

.50 

.50 

.55 

.70 

.70 

.55 

.50 

.75 


.80 
.60 
.50 


1  Less  than  carloads. 


«  Per  bale. 


■  Per  barrel. 


*  Per  cubic  foot. 
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Articles. 


BoDes  (minimuin,  24,000 
poonds  per  car). 


Green  tropical  fraits ' 


From— 


Monterey 

Mexico  City,  Jeana  Maria, 
and  all  intermediate  points, 
including  stations  on  £1 
SaltoanaMorelia  branches. 

San  Luis  Potoei,  Santa  Maria, 
and  all  intermediate  point«. 

Garcia,  La  Santa,  and  all  in- 
termediate points. 

Gatoroe,  La  Santa,  and  all  in- 
termediate points. 

Citv  of  Mexico,  San  Luis 
Fotosi,  and  intermediate 
points^  and  all  points  on  the 
Morelia  branch,  also  from 
Yantepec,  Cordoba,  Puebla, 
and  Sui  Marooa. 


.do 


To- 


st. Lonis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans. . 


.do 
.do 


Galveston 


Kew  Orleans,  La. ;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  St.  liouis.  Mo.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Chica- 
go, 111. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ;  Denver,  Colo. ; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Houston  and  Galveston, 
Tex. 


Rate. 


$0,371 
.40 


.35 
.30 
.32^ 
1.25 


L18 


>  Owners'   risk  of  decay.     Prepaid  or  guaranteed.     Minimum  weight.,  20,000  pounds  per  car. 
Oranges,  estimated  weight  per  box,  80  ponnds;  minimum,  per  car,  300  boxes,  or  24,000  pounds. 


I  also  give  passenger  rates  effective  at  present  by  vrater  from  New  York — 

To  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico: 

First  class $60 

Second  class 33 

Third  class 26 

To  Mexico  City  by  Ward  Line  to  Vera  Cmz: 

First  class 65 

Second  class 43 

Third  class 33 

Bonnd  trip,  New  York  to  Mexico  City  and  return 115 

The  Southwestern  freight  bureau  tariff,  No.  4,  effective  January  27,  1898,  gives 
the  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  applying  on  freight  forwarded  between  St.  Louis, 
Denver  (Colo.),  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith,  Nashville,  Louis- 
Tille,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Dayton,  South  Bend,  Macon,  Middlesboro, 
Omaha,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg,  and  points  in  their  respective  territories 
described  herein.  Also  points  in  Texas  and  City  of  Mexico,  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Monterey,  and  common  pointe. 

This  tariff  is  generally  referred  to  principally  for  south-bound  business,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  account  of  its  limitations  and  the  constant  changes  often  made  in 
some  unnoticed  comer  of  a  supplement,  it  is  used  as  a  basis  only,  and  all  shippers 
contemplating  business  with  Mexico  should  write  to  the  proper  persons,  stating  when 
they  intend  to  ship  and  what  commodities,  and  obtain  a  rate  thereupon. 
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LAND  TRANSPORTATION. 


Land  iranaportation  from  and  to  the  United  States  through  the  frontier  OHeiom-houeee  of 
the  Ilepublic  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1897-98,  as  compared  toith  thefiscalyear  ofl89&-97. 


Castom-hoase. 


ENTRIES. 


Camarso 

Ciadaci  Juarez 

Ciudad  Porlirio  Diaz 

Guerrero 

LaMorilo 

Laredo 

Mier 

Ifogalos 

Xanana 


Total  moveroeiit  in  fiscal  year  1897-08 
Total  movement  in  fiscal  year  1896-97 


Increaee  in  1897-98. 
Decrease  in  1897-98. 


DEPABTUBES. 


Camareo 

CiudaaJuares 

Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz 

Gaerrero 

LaMoriU 

Laredo 

liier 

Kogalos  - 

T^aana 


Box  cars. 


5,508 

4,782 

1 


11,211 
'2*777 


24,279 
31,044 


6,765 


7,552 
5,550 


1,464 


2,400 


Total  movement  in  fiscal  year  1897-98 16, 966 

Total  movement  in  fiscal  year  1896-97 !      17, 1 19 


Increase  in  1897-98. 
Decrease  in  1807-98. 


153 


Vehicles. 

Males. 

8 

2,683 

3,010 

141 

850 

839 

24 

5,474 

t338 
175 

113 
603 
694 

321 

907 

1,090 

8,441 
7,217 


1,224 


8 
727 
4,954 
169 
141 
199 
112 
368 
697 


7,275 
4,575 


2,700 


Freigfat. 


Ton». 


9,329 
6,508 


2,821 


24 

1,454 


1,365 
40 


316 

394 

1,090 


4,683 
3,096 


1,587 


101. 881 

126,336 

18 

489 

130,966 

119 

22,490 


382,299 
578,934 


196,634 


136,663 

136,189 

18 

283 

13,000 

118 

29,214 


315,487 
349, 164 


83,676 


PasaeO' 

gers. 


455 

15,283 
5.067 
2.SS0 
2,586 
8.256 
13,992 
16.233 
6,215 


70,677 
36,787 


83,890 


400 
14,465 
4,549 
2,448 
2,274 
7,397 
13,567 
0,420 
6,2T5 


60,744 
32,236 


25,508 


TELEGRAPH   LINES. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  number  of  new  telegraph  offices  have  been  opened  to 
the  public.  A  new  line  has  been  strung  between  Esperauza  and  Tehnacan,  and  the 
lines  between  Banamichi  and  Arizpe  and  Teapa  and  Piehucalco  have  been  incorpor- 
ated into  the  Federal-  telegraph  system,  having  previously  belonged  to  the  States  of 
Sonera  and  Chiapas,  respectively. 

The  substitution  of  copper  for  iron  wire  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Republic  has 
continued. 

A  general  map  of  the  telegraph  system  for  technical  and  managerial  parposes 
having  become  a  necessity,  one  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Mexican  Govemment, 
and  it  has  now  been  completed.  This  map  is  of  great  utility  not  only  to  the  man- 
agement but  to  the  public,  as  it  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
communication  facilities  by  electricity  in  the  Republic. 

The  advantage  of  constant  telegraph  service  has  been  extended  to  thirty-six  more 
towns,  thus  increasing  the  earnings  from  this  source.  The  total  number  of  messages 
sent  over  the  lines  in  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  was  2,086,050.  During  the  half  year 
from  January  to  June,  1898,  there  was  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year. 

On  April  1  last,  the  service  of  telegraph  drafts  was  inaugurated  and  operations  of 
this  line  are  on  the  increase,  amounting,  as  they  do,  to  $150,000  per  month.  It  is 
expected  that  in  time  this  service  will  become  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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COMMUNICATION  WITH  TEBA  CRUZ. 

Consul  Canada  writes  from  Vera  Cruz,  October  18,  1897 : 

All  the  railroads  touching  at  Vera  Craz  are  improving  their  service  as  to  security 
of  roadbed,  rolling  stock,  etc.  Accidents  are  rare,  even  in  the  moantain  districts. 
The  Alvarado  Railroad,  ranniug  sonth,  now  connects  with  boats  on  the  rivers  Papa- 
loapam,  San  Juan,  Alonso  Lazaro,  and  Playa  Vicent'C.  These  river  boats  reach  the 
towns  of  TnxtepeCy  San  Jose,  San  Jnan  £vangelista,  Sombrerete,  Palo  Herrado,  and 
Tesechoacan,  and  all  intermediate  points  between  them  and  Alvarado,  the  present 
terminus  of  this  road. 

The  Interoceanic  Railway  has  recently  established  an  express  service  over  its  lines, 
that  operates  under  the  name  ''The  Interoceanic  Express."  Offices  are  maintained 
In  the  large  cities,  such  as  Mexico,  Pnebla,  Jalapa,  etc.,  where  quick  delivery  is 
made  of  express  matter,  as  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  business  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  All  steamers  on  arrival  are  met  by  an 
employee  of  this  company,  who  relieves  passengers  of  the  inconvenience  of  seeing 
their  baggage  through  the  custom-house. 

Schedule  of  time  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  United  States, 


By  rail :  Bays- 

To  Laredo 3 

To  El  Paso 3 

To  Galveston 4 

To  New  York  City 6 


By  steamer:  Days. 

To  Galveston 8 

To  New  Orleans 4 

To  New  York  City 10-12 


These  data  are  equally  true  for  passengers  and  mails. 

Between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  United  States  there  are  overland  and  submarine 
electric  lines,  the  latter  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  via  Tampico. 

The  Federal  Electric  Telegraph  connects  with  the  United  States  via  City  of  Mexico. 
However,  this  one  will  not  render  service  to  the  public  for  United  States  points 
unless  the  submarine  cable  is  interrupted,  as  the  cable  company  has  a  concession 
giving  it  all  foreign  business. 

HEW  RAILWAYS. 
Coiisul-General  Barlow,  of  Mexico,  on  January  17,  1899,  writes : 

The  Mexican  Senate  has  approved  the  contract  dated  October  12,  1898,  between 
the  secretary  of  communications  of  the  Republic  and  Jos^  Maria  Botella,  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Parral,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  to  Minas  Nuevas, 
with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  same  to  the  mining  district  of  Concepcion.  The 
Senate  has  also  approved  the  contract  with  Mariano  Gallardo  and  Anacarsis  Peralta 
for  the  construction  of  two  lines  of  railway  in  the  States  uf  Tabasco  and  Chiapas, 
the  starting  point  of  one  of  which  is  Pichucalco,  to  strike  the  River  Blanquillo  at 
the  most  convenient  point;  the  other  to  run  from  Teapa  to  the  most  convenient 
point  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

DUBANGO— PACIFIC   ROAD. 

Consul  Faulkner,  of  Durango,  under  date  of  November  12, 1898,  says : 

There  is  at  present  but  one  railroad  running  into  Durango — the  Intemacional  Mex- 
icano.  There  is  much  talk  of  extending  the  road  across  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the 
coast.  In  fact,  the  surveying  party  is  at  present  out  in  the  mountains  running  the 
line  for  the  proposed  extension.  While  the  cost  of  this  work  will  be  heavy,  I  expect 
to  see  the  road  in  operation  within  the  next  fow  years,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  many  people  here  that  it  can  not  be  built.    This  will  open  up  a  region  hitherto 
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almost  unknown,  besides  bringing  us  witbin  a  few  boars'  ride  of  tbe  Pacific  Oceu. 
Tbe  advantages  wbicb  would  accrae  from  its  construction  can  bardly  be  calculated. 
I  believe  tbat  if  tbis  connection  is  made  it  will  sborten  by  six  or  eight  days  the 
time  from  Australia  and  Southern  Asia  to  New  York. 

CHIHUAHUA— PACIFIC  BOAD. 

Under  date  of  July  18, 1898,  Consal  Mills  writes  from  Ohihaahaa: 

A  new  railroad,  the  Cbihuabaa  and  Pacific,  is  now  being  constructed,  commencing 
at  Chihuahua  and  running  in  a  westerly  direction.  Tbe  first  section  of  200  kilo- 
meters (125  miles)  is  to  be  completed  by  December,  1899.  This  first  sectioD  of  the 
road  is  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  General  Government  of  $11,179.80  per  mile  in 
Mexican  bonds,  equal  to  $5,152  per  mile  in  Unite<l  States  currency.  This  section  of 
125  miles  also  receives  a  bonus  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua  equal  to  $2,208  per  mile, 
United  States  currency.  This  railroad  will  penetrate  a  rich  mineral,  timber,  and 
cattle  country,  and  will  open  a  new  and  inviting  field  for  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Mexican  Central  is  constructing  another  railroad  westerly  from  Jimenez,  a 
town  147  miles  south  of  Chihuahua  on  their  line. 

This  road,  in  its  general  direction  and  the  character  of  country  to  be  opened  to 
the  world  by  it,  is  so  like  the  one  above  mentioned  that  a  description  of  the  one 
serves  for  the  other. 

MATAMOBOS — MONTE  MORELOS  BOAD. 

Gousul  Griffith,  of  Matamoros,  on  June  3, 1899,  says: 

I  have  to  inform  the  Department  that  one  of  the  local  capitalists  who  has  just 
arrived  from  the  City  of  Mexico  brings  reliable  information  to  the  efiect  that  the 
Compania  Sautena  has  beeu  granted,  by  the  Mexican  Government,  a  concession  to 
build  a  branch  railroad  from  Matamoros,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  to  Monte 
Morelos,  connecting  there  with  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad.  Eight  thousand  doUarn 
is  tlio  subsidy  which  the  concession  carries,  and  a  further  assurance  that  the  com- 
pany has  $3,000,000  in  cash  will  render  the  proposed  construction  easy.  Tbe  leading 
citizens  here  entertain  the  utmost  confidence  in  this  project  and  feel  greatly  encour- 
aged  by  the  news  that  the  concession  and  subsidy  are  already  secured.  Inasmuch 
as  President  Diaz  two  years  ago  declared  that  no  more  concessions  for  railroads 
would  be  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  unless  positive  assurance  were  given 
of  the  ability  and  intention  of  the  company  seeking  such  concession  to  construct 
the  railroad,  one  may  conclude  that  the  near  future  will  witness  the  commencement 
of  the  development  on  a  large  scale  of  the  varied  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

RIO   GRANDE,  SIERRA  MADRE   AND   PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Consul  Kindrick  writes  from  Ciudad  Juarez,  January  25,  1898: 

The  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific  Railroad  was  constructed  aa  far  as  Casas 
Grandes  about  eight  months  ago.  The  length  of  the  line,  as  it  is  at  present  oper> 
atcd,  is  150  miles,  Casas  Grandes  being  the  terminus.  On  the  13th  instant  the  road 
was  formally  inaugurated  by  Governor  Ahumada.  The  road  is  owned  principally 
by  New  York  parties.  It  penetrates  a  section  rich  in  resources  and  heretofore  almost 
inaccessible. 

It  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  snd 
Pacific  Railroad  to  extend  it  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  would  increase  the  volume 
of  exports,  adding,  perhaps,  semitropical  fruits  to  the  commodities  already  exported. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PROPOSED  ISTHMIAN   CANAL. 

In  the  river  and  harbor  bill  passed  by  Congress  March  3, 1899,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  investigation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
(particularly  the  Nicaraguan  and  Panama  routes)  with  the  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  canal  by  the  United  States  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.    The  act  reads : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  United  States  across  the  same  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitlc  oceans;  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
investigation  of  any  and  all  practicable  routes  for  a  caual  across  said  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  particularly  to  investigate  the  two  routes  known  respectively  as  the 
Nicaraguan  route  and  the  Panama  route,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  feasible  route  for  such  canal,  together  with  the  proximate  and  probable 
cost  of  constructing  a  canal  at  each  of  two  or  more  of  said  routes ;  and  the  President 
is  further  authorized  to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  .rights,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises, if  any,  may  be  held  and  owned  by  any  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals, 
and  what  work,  if  any,  has  been  done  by  such  corporations,  associations,  or  indi- 
viduals in  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  either  or  any  of  said  routes,  and  particularly 
at  the  so-called  Nicaraguan  and  Panama  routes,  respectively,  and  likewise  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  purchasing  all  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  held  and  owned 
l>y  any  such  corporations,  associations,  and  individuals  in  any  and  all  of  such  routes, 
particularly  the  said  Nicaraguan  route  and  the  said  Panama  route;  and  likewise  to 
ascertain  the  probable  or  proximate  cost  of  constructing  a  suitable  harbor  at  each  of 
the  termini  of  said  canal,  with  the  probable  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  said  har- 
bors, respectively ;  and  generally  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  such  full  and 
complete  investigation  as  to  determine  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  across 
said  isthmus  for  a  canal,  together  with  the  cost  of  constructing  the  same  and  placing 
the  same  under  the  control,  management,  and  ownership  of  the  United  States. 

To  enable  the  President  to  make  the  investigations  and  ascertainments  herein 
provided  for,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  in  said  service  any  of  the  engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  at  his  discretion,  and  any  other  persons  necessary  to 
make  such  investigation,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  any  and  all  of  such  engineers 
and  other  persons. 

For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  making  the 
investigations  herein  provided  for,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  disbursed  by  order  of  the  President. 

That  the  President  is  hereby  requested  to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  such 
investigations,  together  with  his  recommendations  in  the  premises. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  commission  Bear- Admiral  John  G. 
Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  retired;  Hon.  Samuel  Pasco;  Alfred  Noble,  0,  E,; 
Mr.  Geor.  S.  Morison;  Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.;  William  H.  Burr,  C.  B.;  Lieut.  Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.;  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E.,  and  Prof.  Emory  B, 
Johnson. 
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BRITISH   HONDURAS. 
Gonsul  Morlaa  writes  from  Belize,  September  7,  1897 : 

Transportation  facilities  consist  of  weekly  mail  steamers  from  New  Orleans^  i 
fortnightly  service  with  Mobile  and  New  York,  monthly  steamers  from  LiTerpG>>l. 
and  irregular  steamers  from  London,  to  load  mahogany  and  logwood.  A  large  nam- 
ber  of  barks  come  each  year  to  load  logwood,  and  most  of  the  Inmber  is  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  schooners.  The  German  and  Atlas  lines  have  retired.  A 
small  steamer  famishes  weekly  communication  with  the  northern  part  of  the  coIodt, 
and  the  mail  steamers  touch  at  the  southern  ports  of  the  colony  weekly.  They  will 
not,  however,  owing  to  quarantine  regulations,  take  passengers  to  any  intermediate 
points. 

Freight  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States  are :  For  measured  goods,  15  oeDts  per 
cubic  foot;  for  dry  barrels,  75  cents;  for  wet  barrels,  $1.  Other  freight  is  about 
one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound,  and  large  lots  are  subject  to  special  arrangement. 

PROPOSED   RAILROAD. 

Oonsal  Avery,  under  date  of  Belize,  August  22,  1899,  writes: 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  several  indefinite  proposals  have  been  made  to  ihi^ 
Government  and  to  the  colonial  office  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Belize 
to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Guatemala,  where  it  would  be  practicable  to  open  up  the 
immense  forests  of  the  province  of  Peten ;  but  none  of  the  offers  have  been  approved, 
for  it  was  not  shown  that  the  promoters  had  sufficient  capital  ur  security  for  under- 
taking the  work,  nor  has  any  concession  been  granted  by  Guatemala  to  extend  the 
line  into  that  Republic.  Now,  however,  the  quiet  and  persistent  offortb  of  the 
governor  of  this  colony.  Sir  David  Wilson,  are  apparently  leading  to  Bucoess,  as  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  the  colnoies  shows: 

[Extracts  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter.] 

'^  Mr.  R.  \V.  Perks,  M.  P.,  has  submitted  proposals  for  the  construction  and  working 
of  a  railway  in  British  Honduras,  including  a  pier  at  Belize,  and  for  the  extension  of 
the  line  to  a  place  at  or  near  La  Libertad  or  Flores,  in  the  Peten  province  of 
Guatemala. 

''The  draft  agreement  submitted  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  provisional  character, 
for  while  it  is  laid  down  in  it  that  the  colonial  government  would  not  be  bound  by 
its  terms  unless  the  company  undertakes  to  construct  not  only  the  pier  at  Belize  and 
a  railway  from  Belize  to  the  frontier  into  Guatemala,  it  is  also  provided  that  the 
company  would  not  be  bound  to  construct  the  pier  at  Belize,  nor  the  railway  from 
Belize  to  the  frontier,  nor  the  proposed  extension  from  the  frontier  into  Guatemala^ 
unless  the  concession  to  be  obtained  from  the  Guatemalan  Government  for  the  coo- 
struction  of  the  proposed  railway  into  Guatemala  is  granted  in  such  form  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  company.  On  this  point  the  company  is  to  be  the  sole  and  abso* 
lute  judge;  but  it  will  be  incumbent  on  it,  within  the  period  of  six  months  after  any 
concession  shall  have  been  granted  by  the  Guatemalan  Government,  to  state  whether, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  company,  such  concession  is  in  a  satisfactory  form  and  one 
which  the  company  can  accept.  Mr.  Perks  has  stated  that  the  railway  which  th«' 
company  would  propose  to  build  would  be  *  *  *  of  the  type  of  the  railways 
which  have  been  constructed  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mexico,  and  other  American 
States. 

"  In  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the  pier  at  Belize,  the  railway  from 
Belize  to  western  frontier  of  the  colony,  and  the  extended  railway  into  Gnatemala, 
Mr.  Perks  asks  for  a  grant  of  £75,000  ($364,988),  payable  m  five  installments  of 
£15,000  ($72,998)  each,  on  each  section  of  the  railway  of  a  given  number  of  miles 
being  completed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  opened  for  traffic,  and  for  a  land 
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grant  of  200,000  acres,  to  be  made  iu  blocks  of  40,000  acres  as  and  when  each  of  the 
sections  of  the  railway  is  completed  and  ready  to  be  opened  for  traffic. 

"It  is  stipulated  that  a  free  grant  will  be  made  to  the  company  of  all  lands  and 
foreshore  required  for  the  construction  of  the  pier  and  railway  in  British  Honduras, 
so  far  as  any  such  lauds  and  foreshore,  through  which  the  proposed  railway  and 
pier  shall  pass,  are  Crown  lands,  and  that  the  colonial  government  shall  take  what 
HtepB  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securi ug  for  the  company  the  necessary 
legal  permission  to  acquire  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  works. 

''It  will  be  within  your  recollection  that  the  legislative  council  recommended  in 
1896  that  the  money  grant  for  such  a  railway  as  is  now  proposed  should  be  £60,000 
($291,990),  and  the  land  grants  5,000  acres  for  every  mile  of  railway  constructed 
within  the  colony.  Assuming  that  the  length  of  the  line  from  Belize  to  the  frontier 
would  be  72  miles,  this  recommendation  would  have  entailed  a  laud  grant  of  360,000 
acres." 

On  the  15th  instant,  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Perks  was  accepted  by  the  legislative 
council,  with  the  recommendation  that,  if  approved  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Avork 
should  begin  not  later  than  February,  1900.  While  it  will  be  noted  that  the  plan 
maybe  modified  by  the  colonial  office,  or  even  rejected  if  thought  proper,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  favorably  regarded.  The  only  means  of  access  to  the  interior  of 
this  colony  consists  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  the  bridle  paths,  for  there  are  no  roads 
for  vehicles.  If  Guatamala  permits  the  road  to  be  built  into  Peten  there  will  be  a 
large  traffic  from  that  district  iu  mahogany  and  logwood,  and  fruit  raising  and  agri- 
culture would  be  developed  in  this  colony,  these  indudtries  now  being  confined  to 
the  coast. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  proposal  comes  from  English  capitalists,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  entire  equipment  will  be  purchased  in  the  United  States;  for  the 
railways  now  in  operation  in  Honduras,  Guatamala,  and  Costa  Rica  are  equipped 
with  American  rolling  stock  and  machinery,  in  the  latter  country  even  at  the 
expense  of  discarding  the  foreign  equipment  found  in  use  there. 


GUATEMALA. 

The  Northern  Kailroad,  from  Puerto  Barrips  to  Guatemala  City,  will 
have  an  extension  of  195  miles,  of  which  133  are  already  completed 
and  iu  operation.  When  this  road  is  finished  it  will  connect  with  the 
Central  at  this  capital  and  form  a  transcontinental  line  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  carrying  goods  without  tran8shij)ment.  At 
present  all  work  of  construction  is  suspended  and,  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  country,  will  probably  not  be  resumed  by  the 
Government.  The  National  Assembly  has  authorized  the  l^resident  to 
sell  or  lease  the  road  upon  such  terms  as  will  insure  its  completion  at 
an  early  date/    The  use  of  this  road  will  necessarily  reduce  freight  on 


'  On  Novemher  25,  1898,  Mr.  Beaupr^  writes  that  a  contract  htus  been  entered  into 
1>etween  the  Government  and  Martin  Roberts,  an  American  citizen,  for  the  operation 
<^f  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railroad. 

A  daily  train  for  passengers  and  for  freight  is  to  he  run  each  way  between  Puerto 
J^arrios  and  El  Rancho.  Telegraph  lines  are  to  be  maintained  in  good  condition. 
The  roadbed  in  to  be  always  kept  in  good  condition,  and  all  ordinary  repairs  of  line 
£^iicl  rolling  stock  are  to  be  made  by  the  contractor. 

The  tariff  for  freight  and  passengers  shall  remain  as  at  ])re8ent,  and  may  not  be 
^kltered  without  authority  from  the  Government. 
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.both  exports  and  imports,  as  Puerto  Barrios,  the  Atlantic  terminas^  is 
connected  with  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  New  York,  and  Euroi)eau  jwrts 
by  several  lines  of  steamers.  The  New  Orleans,  Belize  and  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  owned  by  Macheca  Brothers,  of  New  Orleans,  is 
the  principal  line,  and  has  a  monopoly  of  the  fruit  trade  on  that  coast 
of  the  Republic.  Its  steamers  make  weekly  trips  from  New  Orleans 
to  Puerto  Cortez,  Honduras,  touching?  at  Puerto  Barrios  and  Living- 
ston, in  Guatemala. 

On  the  Pacific  side  there  are  two  regular  lines  of  steamers  touching 
at  the  ports  of  San  Jose,  Champerico,  and  Ocos.  First,  the  Pacific 
Mail,  which  runs  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama.  There  are  five 
regular  steamers  per  mouth  on  this  line,  and  extra  steamers  run  when- 
ever there  is  an  accumulation  of  coffee.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  is 
shipped  to  Europe  or  New  York  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  rate 
of  freight  from  this  Republic  to  London,  Hamburg,  New  York,  or  San 
Francisco  is  about  $18.50.  The  sea  freight  on  merchandise  from  San 
Francisco  or  Europe  is  about  $10;  wharfage,  about  $3.50;  agency  right, 
$3.50;  freight  on  Central  Railroad,  $8;  total  to  city  of  Guatemala, 
about  $24. 

The  Cosmos  Line  of  Hamburg  runs  a  steamer  once  a  month  around 
Cape  Horn.  The  freight  rate  on  coffee  is  about  $18.50  to  either  London 
or  Hamburg;  the  rate  on  merchandise  from  Hamburg  is  about  the  same 
as  that  charged  by  the  Pacific  Mail.  This  line  is  a  formidable  com- 
petitor of  the  Pacific  Mail  for  the  coft'ee  trade.    . 

The  subvention  recently  given  by  this  Republic  to  the  Compania  Sad 
America  de  Yapores  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which 
I  reported  in  April  last,^  will  infiuence  foreign  commerce.  It  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Chile  to  secure  a  share  of  the  trade  of  Central 
America,  her  products  being  almost  the  same  as  those  shipped,  from 
the  United  States.  The  Chilean  Government  gives  a  subsidy  of  $50,000 
and  Guatemala  gives  $15,000  per  year.  The  steamers  are  to  run  as  far 
north  as  Ocos,  Guatemala,  and  must  touch  at  Guatemalan  ports  at  least 
once  a  week. 

The  Guatemala  Central  Railroad,  from  Guatemala  City  to  the  port 
of  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  is  controlled  by 
American  capital,  and  has  been  a  very  successful  and  profitable  enter- 


^  In  the  report  referred  tO;  Mr.  Beauprd  said : 

"The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  nn  English  corporation,  and  the  Chilean 
Compania  8ud  America  de  Vapores  have  for  some  time  been  jointly  endeavoring  to 
increase  their  Pacific  coast  trade,  and,  as  a  resnlt  of  their  negotiations,  the  National 
Assembly  on  March  26  authorized  the  President  of  this  Republic  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  these  steamship  lines  to  carry  the  mails  between  the  ports  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  and  Ocos,  Guatemala,  giving  them  a  subsidy  of  $15,000  per  year,  that  sum  to 
lie  increased  to  $30,000  per  year  when  the  steamers  shall  run  to  San  Francisco. 
Boats  must  stop  nt  least  once  a  week  at  Gnatemalan  ports,  and  the  tariff  of  trans- 
portation is  to  be  fixed  before  the  signing  of  the  contract.  Tliis  will  interfere  with 
tlie  iuterests  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  an  American  enterprise,  which 
has  long  controlled  the  Pacific  coast  trade.'' 


I 


J 
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prise.  It  ia  ably  managed,  and  practically  all  of  the  employees  in  tbe 
operating. department  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  rate  of 
freight  on  imports  averages  $8  per  ton,  gold,  while  passenger  lates  are 
8  cents  per  mile,  lirst  class,  and  4  cents  per  mile,  second  class,  Guate- 
mala currency. 

A.  M.  Beaxtpb:6, 

Consul' General, 
GuATE3rALA,  May  28^  1898. 


HONDURAS. 

In  1868,  an  English  company  having  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Government  of  Honduras  for  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  rail- 
road from  Puerto  Cortez,  the  main  port  of  entry  on  the  north  coast,  to 
Amapala,  the  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  commenced  work  at 
the  former  place.  When  57  miles  had  been  completed  the  Government 
unfortunately  authorized  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  company  having  sold 
$30,000,000  worth  of  the  bonds,  discontinued  the  work  and  left  the 
Government  saddled  with  an  enormous  debt.  Soon  afterwards  the 
bridge  over  the  Chamelicon  Eiver  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  thus  ren- 
dering useless  the  20  miles  of  road  beyond  San  Pedro  Sula.  The  37 
miles  of  road  between  this  place  and  Puerto  Cortez  is  all  that  the 
country  can  boast  of  at  present,  though  there  is  a  prospect  that  t^e 
road  will,  before  a  great  while,  be  continued  to  Comayagua,  and  later 
to  Amapala. 

The  remaining  highways  of  the  country  are  cart  roads  and  mule 
trails.  In  1885-86,  the  following  roads  were  constructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: (1)  From  San  Lorenzo  and  La  Brea  to  the  capital,  Teguci- 
galpa, a  distance  of  32  leagues  (the  league,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
Honduras,  is  approximately  2.6  English  miles)  ^  (2)  from  Tegucigalpa  to 
San  Juancito^ 7  leagues^  (3)  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Yuscaran,  16  leagues; 
(4)  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Comayagua,  24  leagues,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
54  leagues.  In  addition  to  these  roads  constructed  by  the  Government 
are  (5)  a  cart  road  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Venado,  a  distance  of  about 
12  leagues;  (0)  one  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Macuelizo,  20  leagues,  and 
(7)  a  road  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Choluteca.  A  road  of  about  12  leagues 
would  connect  (4)  with  either  (5  or  6),  thus  giving  a  through  cart  road 
from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  the  capital. 

All  freight  for  Tegucigalpa,  Comayagua,  and  the  neighboring  part 
of  the  country  is  brought  in  by  way  of  Amapala.  From  this  place  it 
is  carried  by  means  of  a  steam  tng  and  rowboats  to  San  Lorenzo  and 
lia  Brea,  the  depots  on  the  mainland,  each  about  6  leagues  from  Ama- 
pala. From  these  points  it  is  carried  either  on  pack  mules  or  in  ox 
carts,  the  latter  being  used  only  for  articles  too  large  to  be  carried  on 
rniiles.  Travelers  may  reach  the  capital  either  by  way  of  Amapala  and 
Sail  Lorenzo  or  by  way  of  Puerto  Cortez  and  San  Pedro  Sula.     The 
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journey  on  mule  back  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa  requires  about 
three  days,  and  that  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Tegucigalpa  about  seven 
days. 

All  g(x)ds  having  inland  plac>es  for  their  destination  should  be  packed 
so  as  not  to  weigh  more  than  130  pounds  to  the  })iece,  as  about  260 
pounds  constitute  a  mule  cargo.  The  cost  (freight  and  agent's  charges^ 
on  a  cargo  of  200  pounds  from  Amapala  to  San  Lorenzo  is  $3  United 
States  currency.  The  cost  on  a  cargo  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa 
is  from  $2.75  to  $5,  depending  on  the  season.  The  cost  on  freight  car- 
ried by  carts  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa  is  from  $0.60-$0.75  for 
each  arroba  (25  pounds).  Travelers  making  the  trip  from  San  Lorenzo 
to  Tegucigalpa  have  to  pay  about  $4.50  for  a  mule  and  $5  for  the  attend- 
ing mozo.  The  i)assenger  fare  over  the  railroad  from  Puerto  ("^ortez  to 
San  Pedro  Sula  is  $1.25,  and  the  freight  rate  is  J  cent  or  1  cent  a  pound. 
Mules  for  making  the  trip  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Tegucigalpa  can  be 
hired  for  about  $10  each,  and  an  attendant  for  about  $7.50.  In  addition 
to  the  charges  mentioned  the  traveler  is  expected  to  provide  food  for 
attendant  and  mules  along  the  way. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  runs  steamers  twice  a  month 
from  San  Francisco  to  Amapala  and  from  Panama  to  Amapala,  the 
latter  connectiug  with  New  York  steamers  of  the  same  line  at  Panama. 
The  time  from  San  Francisco  is  twenty-one  days^  from  New  York,  six- 
teen days.  The  Eoyal  Mail  Steamship  Company  runs  weekly  steamers 
from  New  Orleans  to  Puerto  Cortez,  and  a  monthly  steamer  from  Mobile 
to  Puerto  Cortez  and  Ceiba.  Another  line  runs  boats  every  eight  days 
from  New  York  to  Puerto  Cortez. 

W.  E.  Little, 

Consitl 
Tegucigalpa,  September  ^i,  ]S9f). 

ITNITEI)   STATES  SYNDICATE   IN   HONDURAS. 

Consul  Jarnigan  writes  from  Utilla,  under  date  of  August  3, 1897,  in 
regard  to  a  concession  by  the  Honduras  Government  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  follows: 

TLu  concessionaries  are  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  from  Pnert-o  Cortez,  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  Bay  of  Fouseca,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Government  grants 
the  Kyudicato  the  i*ailroad,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  now  being  operated  from 
Puerto  Cortez  to  La  Piniientn,  a  distance  of  tibout  30  miles.  The  company  i:^ 
granted  exclusive  right  of  transit  over  land  and  water  throughout  the  length  of  its 
route— the  water  rights  being  limited,  however,  to  the  construction  of  bridgt-s. 
wharves,  etc.,  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad.  A  subsidy  of  100  English 
foot  of  land  is  granted  on  each  side  of  the  road,  whether  it  passes  through  public  or 
private  lauds.  In  the  latter  cat^e  the  Government  is  to  pay  the  proper  indemnity  to 
the  owners,  and  the  company  is  to  pay  for  the  improvements  of  the  laud,  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  When  the  road  passes  inhabited  sections  only  half  this  width  of 
land  is  granted. 

The  Ooverumeut  concedes  5  square  miles  of  land  for  every  mile  of  railroad  con- 
structed. The  laud  is  to  be  located  contiguous  to  the  road,  in  alternate  sectionSi 
when  the  road   traverses  public  lands.     When  it  traverses  private  property  tbe 
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company  has  a  right  to  select  Bections  of  land  (under  the  above-named  conditions) 
from  the  public  property.  This  choice  is  to  be  made  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  contract.  The  grant  is  not  to  extend  within  1  mile  from  the  coast  line,  but  the 
company  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  constructing  stations,  etc.  Branch  roads  can  be 
constructed  under  conditions  similar  to  those  given  for  the  maiu  road,  and  one  shall 
extend  to  Tegucigalpa.  The  company  can  use  all  materials  necessary  for  the  road 
which  are  found  in  the  Government  lands,  and  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  the  same. 
It  also  has  the  right  to  all  minerals,  etc.,  found  in  the  lands  conceded,  provided  that 
this  does  not  interfere  with  previously  acquired  rights  of  third  parties.  The  devel- 
opment of  these  minerals  is  to  be  subject  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  country. 

The  width  of  the  line  is  not  to  be  less  than  1  yard  6  inches.  Five  miles  shall  be 
constructed  within  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  25  miles;  the 
third,  50.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  the  line  is  to  be  completed.  After  seventy-five 
years  the  Qovemment  will  have  the  right  to  purchase. 

Those  composing  the  syndicate  are:  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  W.  Seward  Webb,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  J.  G.  McCullough,  Frederic  B.  Jennings,  George 
S.  Scott,  Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  Charles  McVeigh,  and  Melville  £.  lugalls,  jr.  The 
agents  for  the  syndicate  are  Henry  L.  Sprague  and  W.  S.  Valentine,  of  New  York. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PATUOA  RIVER. 

Under  date  of  March  31, 1898,  Consul  Little  writes  from  Tegucigalpa: 

Among  the  important  acts  passed  during  the  annual  session  of  the  Congress  of 
this  country  was  one  granting  a  concession  to  John  £.  Wood,  representing  capital- 
ists of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  opening  the  bar  of  and  navigating  the  Patuca  Kiver. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  concession: 

The  grantee  is  to  open  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  making  a  channel  that 
will  admit  the  lighter-draft  ocean-going  steamers,  build  a  wharf  and  custom-house, 
and  establish  a  line  of  steam  transportation  from  the  month  of  the  river  to  a  point 
about  150  miles  from  the  sea. 

In  return,  the  grantee  receives  from  the  Government  wharfage  on  all  articles, 
whether  of  export  or  import,  that  pass  through  the  channel  of  the  bar;  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  navigating  the  river  by  steam  or  other  motive  power  for  a  term  of  ten 
years;  the  preference  in  concessions  for  railroads  from  the  head  of  navigation  to 
points  in  the  department  of  Olancho  that  may  be  granted  by  the  Government;  cer- 
tain favorable  terms  to  colonists  that  may  come  into  the  country  under  the  auspices 
of  the  grantee  or  the  company  he  may  form,  and  100,000  hectares  (247,110  acres)  of 
land. 

The  Patuca  Hiver  is  the  most  important  stream  in  the  country,  and  steam  trans- 
portation will  have  been  provided  for  what  is  considered  the  richest  agricultural 
section  of  the  country,  if  this  scheme  of  navigating  it  is  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 


NICARAGUA. 

RAILWAYS,   TELEGRAPHS,   ETC. 

Under  date  of  October  1, 1897,  Consul  Wiesike  writes  from  Managua: 

Nicaragua  is  no  out-of-the-way  country,  being  within  reach  of  San  Francisco 
through  the  Pacific  ports  of  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  by  the  steamers  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  make  trips  three  times  a  month  and  take 
thirteen  days.  The  connection  with  the  Atlantic  coast  is  furnished  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Atlas  Line,  that  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and  vice 
versa,  every  fifteen  days,  and  bring  the  time  for  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Gra- 
nada, Masaya,  and  Managua  down  to  eleven  days.    Mail  routes  are  the  same,  the 
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one  by  the  Atlas  Line  being  established  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  preference  being 
given  it  for  its  greater  regularity.  Postal  conventions  for  the  exchange  of  parcels 
post  exist  between  Nicaragua  and  Germany,  and  the  advantages  which  they  have 
furnished  the  public  on  both  sides  are  appreciated. 

The  national  railways  of  Nicaragua  are  composed  of  the  Western  Division,  from 
Corinto  to  Momotombo,  touching  Chinandega  and  Leon.  This  line  is  58  miles  long, 
and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  December,  1883.  The  Eastern  Division  mns  from 
Granada  to  Managua.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  July,  1886.  The  whole  cost 
of  both  divisions  was  $2,700,000  in  silver.*  They  are  3-feet  6-inch  gauge,  and  are 
equipped  with  freight  and  passenger  cars  from  the  Brill  Car  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  with  27- ton  engines  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

There  is  a  branch  road  3  miles  in  length  which  runs  from  Chinandega  to  El  Yiejo. 
Only  one  road  is  iu  construction  at  present — from  Masaya  to  Diriamba,  tonching 
five  intermediate  towns  and  traversing  the  richest  coffee  district  of  the  country.  It 
is  3- feet  6-inch  gauge  and  28  miles  long,  8  miles  of  which  are  completed,  and  the  rest 
expected  to  be  done  early  next  year.  The  rails,  30  pounds  to  the  yard,  are  of  Ger- 
man make,  but  the  rolling  stock  will  be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  national  lines. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  any  importance  are  connected  through  a  system  of  tele- 
graph lines  about  1,800  miles  in  length.  The  wires  are  American  galvanized  iron 
No.  8;  the  apparatus  used  now  exclusively  is  the  combination  telegraph  instrument 
of  Bunnels,  New  York.  There  is  another  telegraph  line  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and 
one  to  Bluefields,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  principal  cities  along  the  railway 
are  connected  by  telephone,  the  line  being  about  200  miles  long;  the  wire  used  is 
hard-drawn  copper  wire.  No.  10  for  the  general  and  No.  16  for  the  local  lines.  The 
apparatus  nsed  is  the  French  Roulet  and  the  American  Hnnnings'  transmitter. 

Coansel  Sorsby,  of  San  Jnan  del  Norte,  on  December  1, 1898,  says: 

The  transportation  facilities  of  Nicaragua  have  undergone  and  are  undergoing 
advantageous  changes.  The  national  railway  system  is  being  extended,  and  branch 
lines  are  being  constructed.  Within  the  past  three  years,  about  26  miles  have  been 
built,  and  the  work  projected  is  being  prosecuted  with  commendable  zeal.  With 
this  26  miles  completed,  the  national  railway  line,  with  spurs  and  side  tracks,  is 
about  126  miles  in  length. 

A  railroad  is  being  gradually  Extended  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Matagalpa  (coffee)  district.  An  option  for  a  contract  between  Messrs. 
Cragin  &  Eyre,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  for  an 
interoceanic  canal,  given  October  28,  1898,  and  to  become  effective  October  20,  1899, 
in  the  event  o^  the  lapse  of  the  present  canal  contract,  provides  for  the  construction 
of  an  interoceanic  railway  within  three  years  after  the  company  has  been  organized, 
and  also  for  building  of  other  lines  of  railway  through  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
for  purchasing  existing  lines.  The  contract  includes  an  absolute  grant  of  400,001^ 
hectares  (988,400  acres)  of  land,  and  an  option  to  purchase  1,000,000  hectares 
(2,471,000  acres)  additional,  at  1  peso  ($0,448)  per  hectare.  On  September  28,  1897, 
a  concession  with  an  ordinary  privilege  to  navigate  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San 
Juan  River,  and  an  exclusive  privilege  to  navigate  the  Silico  Lagoon,  and  to  con- 
struct tramways  and  railroads  the  length  of  the  line,  when  it  is  found  necessary 
to  avoid  the  obstructions  of  the  San  Juan  River,  was  given  to  the  Atlas  Steamship 
Company,  a  powerful  English  corporation.  This  concession  further  provides  that 
the  Government,  during  the  period  of  thirty  years  for  which  the  concession  is  given, 
shall  not  extend  aid  to  any  other  steamship  company  which  may  be  established  on 
Lake  Nicaragua.  This  concession  has  been  transferred  to  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific 
Transit  Company,  Limited,  nn  offspring  and  ''feeder'*  of  the  Atlas  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  a  short  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  the  Silico  Lagoon  to  the  jonctioo 
of  the  Colorado  and  San  .Juan  rivers  is  under  construction. 


1 A  HJlver  dollar  was  worth  at  that  time  about  76  cents,  United  States  oarrenoy. 
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The  water  in  the  San  Jnan  River,  between  its  junction  with  the  Colorado  River 
and  Grey  to  wn,  during  about  three  months  in  the  year  becomes  too  low  for  navi- 
gatioUi  and  the  purpose  of  the  Silico  Lagoon  Railroad  is  to  overcome  that  obstacle 
to  the  uninterrupted  transportation  facilities  of  the  company  between  Greytown 
and  Granada. 

The  Silico  Railroad  will  be  6^  miles  in  leogth,  3  feet  6  inches  gauge,  with  an 
average  grade  of  1^  per  cent,  and  curves  varying  from  10  to  16  degrees.  The  rails 
weigh  35  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  estimated  quantity  of  cuts  and  embankments 
is  120,000  cubic  yards.  On  the  iirst  mile,  at  the  Silico  end,  are  some  very  heavy 
through  cuttings,  varying  in  length  from  100  to  800  feet,  and  from  25  to  45  feet 
deep.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  construction  of  the  road  because 
of  the  heavy  and  constant  rains,  and  because  all  of  the  work  ia  being  done  by  hand. 
About  3  miles  have  been  finished.  Work  has  practically  been  suspended  until  next 
spring  (about  March),  when  the  dry  season  is  popularly  supposed  to  Ket  in.  The 
company  will  then  have  two  years  within  which  to  complete  the  work.  The  Gov- 
ernment gives  a  subsidy  of  5,000  pesos  ($2,243)  for  each  mile  completed. 

The  estimated  cost,  inclusive  of  rolling  stock  and  equipment,  wharves,  ware- 
houses, etc.,  is  about  £20,000  ($97,330),  but  this  estimate  is  probably  too  low.  The 
bar  at  Greytown  has  been  and  is  a  source  of  great  danger,  expense,  delay,  and 
inconvenience  to  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  but  the  Government  has  had  a 
fine  dredge  built,  with  which  it  will  be  able  to  keep  open  and  clear  the  bar  and 
harbor. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Silico  Lagoon  Railroad  and  the  opening  of  the  bar, 
it  is  thought  that  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  Transit  Company  will  afford  a  more 
regular,  safe,  systematic,  and  rapid  method  of  handling  both  local  and  through 
freights,  which  should  tend  to  the  development  of  the  Atlantic  coast  division,  and 
should  make  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Greytown)  the  most  important  commercial  port 
of  the  Republic;  and  if  a  company  acquires  the  national  railway  system  from 
Corinto,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua  (as  now  seems  probable), 
and  cooperates  with  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  Transit  Company,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  divert  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  Central  American  freights  from  the 
Panama  route. 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Consal  O'Hara,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  under  date  of  October  1, 1897, 
says: 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  gives  rates  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  from  Hamburg, 
Geestemiinde,  Antwerp,  Grimsley.or  Havre  of  $6.80 to $9.25  (United  States  currency) 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds),  at  the  company's  option. 

The  Atlas  Steamship  Company  has  established  the  following  rates  in  United  States 
currency : 

New  York  to  San  Juan  del  Norte : 

Coal  in  bags,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds $1. 50 

Kerosene,  per  case  of  two  5-gallon  tins 35 

Flour,  per  half  barrel 40 

Fence  wire,  per  100  pounds 35 

Measurement  goods,  per  cubic  foot 15 

London  to  San  Juan  del  Norte : 

Cement,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 5.47 

United  Kingdom  to  San  Juan  del  Norte: 

Iron  goods,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 7. 30 

Measurement  goods,  per  40  cubic  feet 9. 73 

Hamburg  to  San  Juan  del  Norte : 

Rice,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 7..W 
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Special  rates  are  given  on  floar,  kerosene,  and  wire  to  be  shipped  to  the  interior, 
viz,  kerosene,  30  cents  instead  of  35,  the  regular  rate;  flour,  30  cents  instead  of  40, 
and  wire,  30  cents  instead  of  35. 

Rates  on  exports  are  as  follows : 

Coffee : 

To  New  York,  per  100  pounds $0.30 

To  London  and  Continent,  per  2,240  pounds 9.73 

Rubber,  hides,  and  skins : 

To  New  York,  per  100  pounds 60 

To  London  and  Continent,  per  2,240  pounds 14. 60 

The  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  classifies  freights  for  Pacific 
ports  in  Central  America  and  Mexico  as  follows: 

Valuable, — Laces,  silks,  ribbons,  velvets,  opium,  quinine,  furs,  silk  and  cotton  and 
silk  and  woolen  mixed  goods,  silk  elastics,  silk  and  kid  gloves,  scientific  instrnments^ 
indigo,  porcelain,  oil  paintings,  plated  ware,  ivory,  and  other  valuable  goods. 

Fine. — Apothecary  wares,  arms,  apparel,  books,  cashmere,  cigars,  cottons  (printed), 
cotton  stuffs,  cottons  (bleached  and  dyed),  crape,  cutlery,  cinnamon,  drugs,  engrav- 
ings, essences,  encaustic  tiles,  kIbss  (fine),  gloves  (not  kid  or  silk),  haberdashery, 
hosiery,  linens  (bleached),  mercery,  merinos,  millinery,  muslins,  medicines,  perfnm- 
erj',  playing  cards,  private  effects,  small  wares,  stationery,  surgical  instruments, 
tobacco,  tissues,  umbrellas  (silk),  woolens  (fine),  worsteds. 

Coarse. — Bagging,  bedding,  boots  and  shoes,  baizes,  blankets  (cotton),  beads,  bicy- 
cles, brushes,  brush  ware,  candle  wick,  coverlets,  canvas,  carpets,  china  ware,  chan- 
deliers, cloves,  cumin  seed,  cotton  (unbleached  or  gray),  druggets,  floor  oloth, 
fustians,  flannel,  hats  (straw),  hats  (silk  and  felt),  india-rubber  ware,  jute  oloth, 
lamp  wick,  linens  (unbleached),  leather  (dressed),  machinery  (small),  musical 
instruments,  osnaburgs,  oilcloth,  quilts,  rugs,  safes,  slop  clothing,  sewing  machines, 
saddlery,  sacks,  sacking,  sponges,  thread,  umbrellas  (cotton),  woolens  (coarse),  yams. 

Cominon, — Biscuits,  blocks,  borax,  brimstone,  butter,  candles,  capsules,  castings, 
carriages,  cart  bushes,  cheese,  confectionery,  copying  presses,  cordage^  felt  (sheath- 
ing), fire  bars,  furniture  (common,  chairs  excepted),  groceries  (not  tea),  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts,  gun  metal,  hams,  hardware,  hammocks,  harness  (common),  hops,  ink 
(in  bottles),  ironmongery,  lampblack,  lamps  (common),  lead,  lead  piping,  leather 
(undressed),  malt,  mats,  matting,  mattresses,  machetes,  millboards,  oilmen's  stores, 
paints,  paper  hangings,  perambulators,  printing  paper,  provisions  (not  tea),  pulleys, 
rope,  seeds,  saltpeter,  shot,  scythes,  sickles,  stearine,  show  cases,  tin,  tin  plates, 
tricycles,  twine,  wax,  window  glass  (common),  wines  and  spirits  in  cases  and  small, 
strong  casks. 

Hough. — Agricultural  implements,  alum,  aerated  waters,  barrows,  basins  (iron), 
baskets,  basket  ware,  bedsteads  (common),  bellows,  bottles  (empty),  brooms,  brooms- 
tails,  buckets,  blacking,  chairs  (common),  charcoal,  clogs,  corks,  door  i^ames,  emery 
cloth,  fire  clay,  fire  bricks,  galvanized  cans,  glassware  (common),  hoes,  hollow  ware, 
kennels,  mops,  pails,  packing  paper,  pickaxes,  pumioe  stone,  sadirons,  sash  weights, 
shovels,  sieves,  slates  (school),  soap  (common),  spades,  soda,  stoneware,  tanks 
(empty),  tinware,  trunks  (empty),  tobacco  pipes  (clay),  wire  netting,  wrapping 
paper,  zinc. 

Special. — Quicksilver,  barley,  beer,  boilers,  bran,  bricks,  cement,  chalk,  coke, 
dholl,  earthen  pipes,  earthenware,  engines,  flagstones,  hay  (compressed),  curbstones, 
launches  (steam  or  other),  lime,  locomotives,  millstones,  manures,  machinery  (large), 
oats,  oxbows,  plaster  of  paris,  pollard,  potatoes,  puncheon  packs,  retorts,  rioe,  salt, 
straw  papers,  thrashing  machines,  timber,  truss  hoops,  wagon  frames,  wheels,  and 
axles,  whiting,  wood  hoops. 

Iron. — Anchors,  bars,  boltH,  nuts,  chains,  galvanized  girders,  hoops,  nails,  pigs, 
pipes,  rails,  rods,  sheets,  tubes. 
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The  minimam  charge  for  freight  from  London  is  £1  1b.  ($5.11  United  States  cur- 
rency) to  Panama,  £1  lis.  6d.  ($7.85  United  States  currency)  to  Central  American 
ports. 

Permanent  telegraphic  communication  has  been  opened  between  Bluefields  and 
Kama.  By  this  means  Bluetields  now  has  direct  cable  couimnnication  with  the 
United  States  via  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  Galveston,  Tex. 

STEAMSHIP   CONTRACT. 

Consul  Sorsby  sends  from  San  Juan  del  Norte,  under  date  of  May  14, 
1898,  copy  of  the  contract  between  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  and  South  American  Steamship  com- 
panies, of  Valparaiso,  Chile.  The  companies  are  to  give  service 
according  to  an  established  itinerary  between  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and 
ports  of  Central  America  as  far  as  Ocos,  Guatemala.  A  steamer  shall 
arrive  once  every  week  at  Corinto  or  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  make  two 
connections  each  month  at  Colon  for  New  York.  In  case  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  service  to  Mexican  or  Californian  ports,  the  itinerary  may 
be  modified;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  steamers  touch  at  Corinto  or  San 
Juan  del  Sur  less  than  four  times  a  month.  The  steamers  are.to  carry 
the  mails  according  to  the  proper  regulations,  and  the  contract  will 
last  two  years,  with  the  option  of  continuing  two  years  longer  if  notice 
of  abrogation  is  not  given  three  months  before  its  expiration  by  one  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

NEW  ORLEANS-BLUEFIELDS  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

Consul  Sorsby,  under  date  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  January  17, 1898, 
says: 

Mr.  M.  J.  Clancy,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Blnefields,  Nicaragua^  states 
that  a  steamship  company  styled  the  '' Bluetields  Steamship  Company,  Limited/' 
was  recently  organized  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  ^vith  a  capital  stock  of  $150;000, 
with  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  year  1898:  President,  Mr.  S.  Steinhardt; 
vice-president,  Mr.  B.  J.  Harris;  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  B.  Orr;  secretary,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Merrick ;  general  manager,  Mr.  Jacoh  Weinherger.  All  are  residents  of  New  Orlcaus, 
La.,  where  the  principal  office  is  located.  The  company  has  a  manager  at  Bluefields 
(Mr.  H.  W.  Brown),  and  an  agent  will  be  appointed  at  Rama,  Nicaragua. 

There  will  be  four  steamers  regularly  employed  between  New  Orleans  and  Blue- 
fields — the  Hiram f  Suldal,  Suntiivaj  and  Alabamaj  all  of  Norwegian  register. 

The  Alabama  is  a  new  vessel,  and  will  make  her  iirst  trip  from  Bluefields  to  New 
Orleans  in  February.  She  will  be  the  fastest  ship  in  the  service,  and  is  expected  to 
run  from  Bluefields  to  New  Orleans,  1,210  miles,  in  less  than  four  days.  Her  freight 
capacity  and  passenger  accommodations  will  be  superior  to  thoso  of  any  other  vessel 
on  this  route. 

The  passenger  rates  by  this  company  will  be:  For  the  Hiram,  aSuUIuI  and  Sunniraf 
from  Bluefields  or  Rama  to  New  Orleans,  cabin,  $30;  stoerae©*  ^0:  for  the  Alabamaj 
cabin,  $40;  steerage,  $25. 

The  same  rates  apply  from  New  Orleans  to  Bluefields  and  Rama. 

This  company  is  a  consolidation  of  the  Weinberger  Steamship  Company,  the 
Caribbean  Fruit  Company,  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  Orr  &  Laubcnheimer  Steamship 
Company,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  For  the  present,  at  least,  there  will  be  no  regular  steam- 
ship service  between  Mobile  and  Bluefields.  The  probable  effect  of  the  new  organ- 
ization will  be  to  regulate  and  control  freight  rates  and  the  shipment  and  price  of 
bananas. 
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NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

Since  the  suspension  of  work  by  the  canal  company  in  1893,  nothing 
has  been  done  toward  actual  construction  on  the  line  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  reorganize  the  enterprise 
and  obtain  the  necessary  funds.  In  1895,  Congress  appropriated  $20,000 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  constituted  aboard  of  three  engineers 
to  make  the  necessary  surveys.  The  committee  (which  consisted  of 
Lieut.  Col.  William  Ludlow,  TJ.  S.  A.,  civil  engineer,  M.  T.  Endicott, 
U.  S,  N.,  and  Alfred  Noble,  of  Illinois)  reported  to  Congress  February 
7, 1896,  and  the  report  was  printed  as  Document  No.  279,  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  first  session.  It  recommended  further  explorations  and  sur- 
veys. At  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  in  June,  1897,  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  general  deficiency  bill  appropriating  $150,000  to  con- 
tinue the  surveys  and  examination  authorized  by  the  act  of  1895^  with 
a  view  to  making  plans  for  the  entire  work  of  construction  of  the  canal. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, and  it  consisted  of  Bear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  Capt.  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Lewis  M.  Haupt,  a  civil  engineer.  Subsequently,  Captain  Carter  was 
replaced  as  a  member  of  the  commission  by  Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  made 
to  the  President  early  in  1899,  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

In  the  river  and  harbor  bill  passed  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  third 
session,  1899,  the  President  was  authorized  to  make  complete  investi- 
gation as  to  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  particularly  as  regards  the  Nicaraguan  and  Panama  routes, 
together  with  the  cost  of  constructing  the  same  and  placing  it  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  One  million  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  defraying  the  exx>enses  of  such  investigation. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  commission  Rear- Admiral  John  G. 
Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  retired;  Hon.  Samuel  Pasco;  Alfred  Noble,  O.  E.; 
Mr.  George  8.  Morison ;  Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. ; 
William  H.  Burr,  C.  E. ;  Lieut.  Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.;  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E.,  and  Prof.  Emory  E.  Johnson. 


SALVADOR. 

Consul  Jenkins  sends  from  San  Salvador,  March  3, 1899,  translation 
of  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Salvador  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Public  Works  Company,  Limited,  of  London.  Conces- 
sions and  contracts,  says  the  consul,  were  given  this  company  in  1892 
and  again  in  1894  to  construct  and  operate  the  Acajutla  and  Santa  Ana 
Railroad  and  the  Acajutla  and  San  Salvador  Eailroad. 
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The  contract  demands  that  the  company  shall  maintain  at  all  times, 
for  the  public  service,  a  train  making  at  least  one  daily  round  trip 
between  Acajutia  and  the  terminal  stations  of  Santa  Ana  and  San  Sal- 
vador, excepting  under  circumstances  over  which  it  has  no  control.  A 
service  of  at  least  two  round  trips  per  week  between  Ateos  and  La 
Ceiba  del  Guarumal  is  to  be  maintained;  and  appropriate  connections 
will  be  established,  so  that  one  may  be  able  to  travel  daily  between  said 
terminal  stations. 

The  company  is  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  construction  of  the 
projected  road  between  Nejapa  and  San  Salvador,  to  the  end  that  the 
railroad  will  be  concluded  to  the  capital  by  the  30th  of  June,  1900. 


WEST  INDIES. 

BRITISH   WEST   INDIES. 

ANTIGUA. 
Vice-Consul  Galbraith  writes  from  Antigua,  October  26, 1897 : 

There  are  four  Bteamship  lines  caUing  at  this  port  in  the  month.  The  royal  mail 
steamer  calls  every  Wednesday,  one  week  with  mails  and  cargo  from  England,  the 
following  week  with  mails  and  cargo  to  England.  The  Quebec  Steamship  Company's 
vessels  from  New  York  call  with  mails  and  cargo  every  ten  to  twelve  days.  They  are 
not,  however,  very  regular.  Scruttons  Sons  &.  Co.'s  steamers  from  England  come 
once  a  month,  but  are  very  irregular.  Piokford  <&  Black's  Halifax  and  West  Indian 
Line  gives  very  regular  service  from  and  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  every  month. 
There  are  also,  during  the  crop  season,  a  good  many  sailing  vessels  leaving  for  New 
York  and  the  breakwater  with  cargoes  of  muscovado  sugar.  These,  however,  are 
getting  fewer  every  year,  owing  to  the  keen  competition  of  the  steamship  lines. 
This  competition  has  also  forced  out  of  the  carrying  trade  the  United  States  schoon- 
ers, which  at  one  time  carried  most  of  our  imports  from  the  United  States, 

Under  date  of  October  10,  1898,  Consul  Hunt  says : 

The  oceanic  transportation  facilities  of  the  island  remain  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.  The  steamships  of  the  English  Royal  Mail  and  of  the  Halifax  and  West 
Indian  Line  run  on  a  regular  schedule,  which  is  rigorously  maintained. 

Direct  communication  with  the  United  States  continues  to  be  confined  to  the  Que- 
bec Steamship  Line,  the  boats  of  which  run  at  irregular  intervals.  As  one  result 
the  mail  service  from  the  United  States  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character,  and 
an  improvement  is  imperatively  demanded  as  an  adjunct  to  the  advance  in  commer- 
cial relations  with  our  country. 

It  has  frequently  happened  during  the  past  few  months  that  mail  matter  post- 
marked in  Washington,  New  York,  and  Chicago  on  a  given  date,  and  matter  mailed 
on  the  same  date  iu  the  interior  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries and  transmitted  via  New  York  has  reached  here  in  the  same  mail  bag.  In  one 
flagrant  instance  two  letters  mailed  on  the  same  date,  one  in  Chicago  and  the  other 
in  Vienna  (the  latter  being  in  addition  held  for  one  week  in  the  New  York  post-office 
awaiting  the  departure  of  a  mail  steamer),  reached  here  contemporaneously.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  cabling  their  orders  the  local  bnyerH  rely  largely  upon  the  latest 
editions  of  the  various  price  lists  or  prices  current,  a  more  regular  and  satisfactory 
mail  service  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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At  the  present  time,  it  is  possible  to  get  price  lists  from  Tendon  of  later  date  than 
from  the  United  States,  although  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  two  weeks  in  one  eaae 
as  against  eight  days  in  the  other.  It  is  saggested  that  additional  mails  might  be 
dispatched  from  New  York  by  steamships  calling  at  St.  Thomas  or  Jamaica,  and  thenee 
brought  to  the  Leeward  Islands  by  the  boats  of  the  Hoyal  Mail  on  their  weekly  north- 
bound and  south-bound  trips. 


BERMUDA. 
Consul  Greene  writes  from  Bermuda  August  31,  1898: 

Communication  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  supplied  by  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Company,  which  during  about  five  months,  covering  the  winter  season, 
runs  a  weekly  steamer;  the  rest  of  the  year,  one  twice  a  month.  Pickford  &  Black 
send  a  monthly  steamer  from  St.  Johns,  via  Halifax,  to  Demerara  aud  intermediate 
ports,  calling  at  Bermuda.  The  steamer  Beta  makes  a  monthly  trip  from  Halifax, 
calling  here,  at  Turks  Island,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Occasional  tramj)  steamers  from  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  also 
sailing  vessels,  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  hay,  feed,  ice,  etc.  (returning  in  ballast), 
visit  these  islands. 

Under  date  of  October  20,  1899,  Mr.  Greene  says: 

That  there  is  to  be  an  improvement  in  transportation  methods.  The  Quebec 
Steamship  Company  proposes  to  run  a  steamer  every  five  days,  beginning  December 
1,  and  continuing  six  months. 


JAMAICA. 
Consul  Eckford,  of  Kingston,  September  26,  1896,  says: 

Shipping. — Jamaica  has  42  outports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  Kingston,  Port  Antonio,  Montego  Bay,  Black  River,  Savanna  la  Mar,  St 
Anns  Bay,  Falmouth,  Milk  River,  Lucea,  Morant  Bay,  Anuotto  Bay,  and  Port  Maria. 
During  the  year,  1,168  ve8sels  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  island,  being  32  in  excess 
of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number,  698  were  steam  vessels  and  470  sailing  vesst'ls. 
Of  the  total  number,  162  were  American  vessels,  82  being  steam  and  80  sailing,  with 
a  tonnage  of  75,052  tons,  being  an  increase  of  35,711  tons  over  last  year.  Shipping 
facilities  from  the  United  States  to  the  island  are  excellent.  The  Atlas  Steamship 
Company  (British)  runs  weekly  steamers  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Kingston  aud 
return.  There  are  about  8  vessels  upon  the  route,  and  another  fine  passebger 
steamer  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  Kerr  Line  i^ British)  has  a  number  of  vessels,  principally  eugagecl  in  the  fniit 
trade,  running  from  the  various  outsorts  of  the  island  to  New  York. 

The  Boston  Fruit  Company  (American)  owns  and  has  chartered  12  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  from  381  to  1,440  t<ous,  engaged  in  the  fruit  and  passenger  trade,  and 
running  from  Port  Autouio  (the  head  station),  Kingston,  Annotto  Bay,  Buff  Bay, 
Hope  Bay,  Port  Moraut,  and  other  outports,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore. 

The  West  Indian  and  Pacific  Line  runs  bimonthly  steamers  from  the  city  of  Kings- 
ton to  New  Orleans  via  Mexican  ports. 

The  Independent  Line  recently  commenced  running  vessels  ft'oni  New  York  to 
Kingston  and  return.     These  are  principally  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade. 

A  number  of  tramp  steamers  ply  between  the  several  outports  of  the  island  and 
the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
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)  coastwise  steamers  ply  aronnd  the  i Bland  weekly,  and  there  are  a  large  number 
all  freight-carrying  cutters  or  ''  droghers." 

//Af«.— In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  competition^  freights  are  very  reason- 
iDd rates  have  been  as  low  as  18  cents  per  100  pounds  to  ports  in  the  United 

• 

ways,— There  are  191  miles  of  railroad  in  the  island,  running  from  Kingston  to 
goBay  on  the  northwest  side,  to  Port  Antonio  on  the  northeast  side,  and  to 
on,  a  small  town  almost  in  the  center  of  the  island.  The  original  Jamaica 
ly  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1843,  and  the  line  was  opened  for 
for  a  distance  of  14^  miles  in  1845.  In  1869  the  extension  of  11  miles  had  been 
md  in  1877  the  Government  purchased  the  road  for  $500,000.  In  1885,  the  track 
en  extended  nnder  Goverumeut  supervision  for  24^  miles  to  Porns  and  17|  to 
)n.  In  1890,  the  West  India  Improvement  Company  purchased  the  railroad 
le  Government,  and  with  great  skill  and  ability  completed  the  track  over  the 
lins  to  the  seaports  on  the  northern  side,  Montego  Bay,  and  Port  Antonio.^ 
rays. — The  highways  of  Jamaica  are  the  pride  of  the  island.  The  macadam 
of  road  building  is  altogether  used  in  the  construction  of  Government  roads, 
main  highways  are  termed,  and  also  on  most  other  roads.  There  are  over 
iles  of  main  roads,  and  1,800  miles  of  parochial  roads.  The  Government  is 
ilding  a  carriage  road  from  Gordon  Town,  a  few  miles  from  Kingston,  over 
intains  via  Newcastle  (the  Government  barracks  where  the  white  troops  are 
»d)  to  Buff  Bay,  a  seaport  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
•apha  and  telephones. — The  telegraph  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
There  are  wires  connecting  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  in  the  island, 
)ns  in  all.  The  telephone  system  is  used  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  con- 
)y  private  corporations.  Nearly  all  the  public  and  private  buildings  in  the 
Kingston  and  suburbs  are  connected  by  telephone. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

British  Trade  Joarnal,  October,  1899,  notes  the  establishment  of 
steamship  line  between  England  and  Jamaica.  The  colonial 
as  contracted  with  tbe  Jamaica  Fruit  and  Prodace  Association 
irect  fruit  and  passenger  service,  to  begin  in  May,  1900.  The 
t  is  for  five  years,  and  the  steamers  will  run  twice  a  month,  at 
age  speed  of  15  knots.  They  will  have  storage  for  at  least 
>unches  of  bananas.  The  terminal  points  will  be  Southampton, 
Qgston  and  Port  Antonia.  The  subsidy  is  £10,000,  of  which 
'  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 


1  Dent  writes  from  Kingston,  April  24, 1899: 

team  railway  connecting  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  island  was  built 
erican  company.  The  Government  gave  over  tho  old  road,  made  certain 
ts,  and  guaranteed  bonds.  There  was  great  friction  and  litigation  grow- 
*  Government  claims  on  acconnt  of  construction,  the  company  failed,  and 
'nnient  is  now  about  to  take  over  the  railway.  The  cars  are  principally 
lerican  style,  and  the  locomotives  also,  except  on  the  old  portion  of  the 
re  they  still  use  English  locomotives  and  compartment  cars.  Ordinary 
»r  the  masses  are  called  third  class,  and  the  rate  of  fare  averages  2  cents  a 
ese  cars  have  compartments  cut  off  for  a  small  number  of  first-class  pas- 
ho  pay  an  average  of  4  cents  a  mile.  The  time  occupied  in  making  the 
t  Antonio  is  abont  four  hours,  ami  to  Montego  Bay  about  six  hours. 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

TELEGRAPH   AND  CABLE  SBRYICB. 

Vice  Commercial  Agent  PerciTal,  of  St.  Christopher,  under  date  **t 
September  6, 1897,  says: 

The  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  worked  by  £Dgli4 
capital,  is  the  only  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  island.  Cable  commonlcation  is  cou.- 
plete  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  rates  are  as  follows : 

WEST  INDIES.  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


'^*^  I  Eqoiv. 


ADtigna* 

Barbados* 

Britiah  Guiana : 

Georgetown 

Other  stations 

Colon 

Caba: 

C  ien  f ne£08 

Havana  

Santiago 

Other  atationii 

Caracao 

Doniinica* 

Dntch  Guiana 

French  Guiana: 

Cayenne 

Other  iitations 

Grenada"  

Guadeloupe :  > 

Basse  Terre  * 

Point  ii  Pit  re* 

Haiti:  I 

Mole  St.  Nicholas 

Port   aa   Prince   and   Cape  | 
Haitien 


«.   d. 

3 
2    1 


■^"^  '  Eqair- 
woitl.»      *^" 


A 
M 

7 

6 
7 
5 


3 
3 
9 

H 

I* 


(') 

9    8 

10 

*1  10 

«3    6 

*Z    8 
2    0 

7 
8 

7  3 

8  ^ 


«O.O0 
.60 

LOS 
L03 

L88  >i 

L56  ' 
1.77  ,' 
L25   , 

"i'ii  ■ 

.20  ' 
.44  I 

.84 

.88 

.48 

.14   . 
.16   I 

L76   j 

3.01 


«.  dr. 

Haiti~<>>ntinned.  ) 

Gonaives,  Jacmel,    Mirago- 
ane,  Le  Petit  Goave,  St.  I 

Marc 8  11 

Jamaica* 

Kingston  and  Holland  Bay..'    4  8 

OthersUtions *4  8 

Martink^ue: 

St.Pierre* 1  1 

Other  stations  * •!  1 

Panama ,    8  7 

Puerto  Rico : 

San  Joan* 1  2 

Other  staUons  * I'l  • 

Santo  Domingo,  all  stations 9  4 

SantaCruz*.. ,    1  1 

StLocia* I    1  4 

St.  Thomas* ,  10 

St.Tinoent* 1  7 

Trinidad: 

Portof  Spain 2  6 

San  Fernando ,    2  7 

Yenezoela 11  5 


$2.14 
1.1J 

Li: 

•  ** 
« » 

.2t 

^1 


.aa 

'.77 


*  The  minimum  charge  is  5s. ;  anv  number  of  words  can  be  sent  for  this  sum  up  to  the  nambtf 
which,  at  the  tariff  per  word,  wouia  come  to  Ss.;  thereafier  each  word  is  cliarged  at  the  above  vord 
rate. 


1  If  a  word  contains  over  nine  letters,  it  pays  double. 

*  Add  6d.  per  message. 

S2d.  per  word  more  than  above  rates,  according  to  route. 
*Ada  rate  to  St   Pierre,  Martinique. 

*  Add  Is.  )>er  mesHAge. 

*  Add  5d.  iier  mesHiige. 

'Add  3d.  per  word,  except  on  five  words  in  address. 


NORTH  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE,  VIA  HAVANA. 


Tariff  l  x*^_;_. 


United  States: 

Florida,  Key  West 

Florida,  other  Htations 

East  of  Mississippi 

Galveston 

West  of  Mississippi 

Cape  Breton 

Vancouver  Island 

Nova   Scotia,  New    Brunswick, 

Cauaila,  and  Manitoba 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  round  land.  St.  Pierre,  Miquc- 
lon 


8.   d. 

7  11 

8  6| 
8  ll{ 

8  11^ 

9  4| 
9  4| 
9    44 


0 
9 


li 


9  10 


$L92 

2.07 

2.17 

2.17 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

1 

1      2.23 

^      2.85 

2.88 

word.  I 


Britiah  Columbia 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

France,  Germany 10 

Norway,  Denmark 10 

Italy,  Holland ;  10 

Spain:  { 

Barcelona !  10 

Other  stotions |  10 

Austria-Hungary 10 

Belgium,  Switserland 10 


«.   d. 

9  10 


♦2.K 
U3 
2..V) 

158 
2.4S 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

iternal  transportation  is  of  a  most  primitive  Datnre,  ox  carta  being  used  for 
giog  produce  to  shipping  points.     Horses  are  used  generally  as  a  means  of  loco- 
OD.   The  roads  are  macadamized  and  kept  in  good  condition. 
laetwise  transportation  is  effected  by  lighters  of  from  5  to  8  tons  burden, 
eau  tniDSportatior.  *b  conduct-ed  on  the  most  favorable  lines,  and  aflbrds  means 
;eam  commnDication  with  all  parts  of  the  world.    Steamers  calling  here  are 
)  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  under  contract  with  Great  Britain 
le  mail  service  with  the  West  Indies.    European  mails  are  received  fortnightly. 
3  boats  also  carry  mails  to  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands. 
3  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Quebec 
)rincipal  agency  at  New  York,  serve  as  the  principal  menus  of  communication 
?en  United  States  ports  and  this  island.    The  steamers  have  no  fixed  dates  for 
g,  but  call  here  every  ten  or  fifteen  days  from  New  York. 
Canadian  steamers  owned  by  Pickford  &  Black,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  call 
Qonthly.    Then  there  is  the  "Direct  Line,"  owned  by  Scrutton,  Sons  &  Co.,  of 
m,  running  to  and  from  the  West  Indies. 

bhe  steamers  of  the  four  lines  referred  to  are  under  the  British  flag. 
de3  these,  the  Norwegian  steamship  7a/t8man,  plying  between  New  York  and 
slands,  calls*  here  occasionally  to  land  breadstuffs,  lumber,  and  other  United 
goods. 


TRINIDAD. 

\  island  is  1,331  miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  to  the  principal 
ean  ports.  Freight  rates  are  about  50  per  cent  less  in  all-round 
s  in  favor  of  United  States  shippers.  The  time  required  from 
fork  to  Trinidad  is  from  eight  to  twelve  days  less  than  from 
^an  ports.  There  are  three  regularly  established  steamship  lines 
in  erica  to  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  Line  sails  fortnightly  from  New  York  via  Grenada 
to  Trinidad,  requiring  nine  to  ten  days  to  make  the  passage, 
bsidized  Dutch  Line  sails  every  three  weeks  from  New  York  via 
ncipal  West  India  Islands  to  Trinidad,  requiring  twenty  to 
two  days  for  the  passage.  Pickford  &  Black's  Line  sails  fort- 
from  Halifax  and  St.  Johns  via  the  Bermudas  and  i>rincipal 
idia  Islands,  requiring  twenty- live  to  twenty- six  days  for  the 
.  Besides,  there  are  many  sailing  vessels  chartered  by  local 
rs. 

Alvin  Smith, 

GojisuL 
DAD,  tTanuary  19y  1898. 
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CUBA. 

RAILWAYS. 

In  the  book  entitled  Gnba  and  Porto  Bico,  New  York,  1898,  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sorveyi  says: 

The  public  railways  of  Caba  nggreg&te  about  1,000  iqiles,  a  larger  part  of  which 
is  comprised  iu  the  United  System  of  Havana,  eztendiDg  from  that  city  west  and 
east  through  the  tobacco  and  sugar  districts  of  theVuelta  Arriba  andVuelta  Abajo. 
and  coDnecting  it  within  a  day's  ride  with  the  principal  cities  west  of  Cienfoe|:t>9 
and  Sagua  la  Grande.  The  western  terminus  of  this  system  is  Pinar  del  Rio,  !•.< 
miles  from  Havana;  the  eastern  terminus,  Villa  Clara,  is  about  150  miles  distant. 
One  of  the  lines  of  this  system  runs  due  south  across  the  island  from  Havana  to 
Batabano,  for  the  purpose  of  making  connections  with  the  south  coast  steamer  at 
that  point.  Other  short  lines  run  to  Marianas  and  Las  Playas,  8  miles  west,  and  t*^ 
Guanajay.  There  are  practically  two  parallel  lines  from  Havana  to  Colon  and  Matan- 
zas.  The  more  northern  is  used  for  through  passenger  service.  The  southern  line 
serves  the  important  towns  in  the  southern  sugar  district,  such  as  Bejacal,  i^ao 
Felipe,  Guinea,  La  Catalina,  La  Union,  and  Corral  Falso.  Lines  also  extend  south- 
ward from  Matanzas  to  La  Union,  and  from  Cardenas  to  Murga;  from  Cardenas  to 
Yagua  Ramas ;  from  La  Isabella,  at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Sagua  la  Grande,  by  wsj 
of  the  town  of  Sagua  la  Gr%nde,  to  Santo  Domingo  and  Crucea,  and  from  Palmira 
to  Cienfnegoa.  . 

Another  east  and  west  system,  nearly  100  miles  in  extent,  runs  from  ilaibarieD  to 
Cifuentas,  within  10  miles  of  the  Sagua  la  Grande  branch  of  the  United  System 
of  Havana.  If  this  gap  were  closed  the  total  eastward  extension  of  railways  from 
Havana  would  be  nearly  250  miles. 

In  the  portion  of  the  island  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Sagna  la  Grande  to  Cien- 
fuegos  are  numerous  short,  independent  lines,  running  from  seaports  to  the  interior. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Caibarien  system*  above  enumerated,  which  has  many 
small  branches. 

On  the  opposite  or  south  coast  another  short  road  of  less  than  20  miles  rans  from 
Casilda,  through  Trinidad,  northward.  East  of  this  longitude  an  independent  road 
25  miles  long  connects  the  interior  city  of  Sancti  Spiritus  with  Las  Tunas.  Just 
opposite,  on  the  north  coast,  are  five  short  lines,  two  of  which  have  ramifying 
branches  radiating  out  from  the  town  of  Yaguajay.  Still  eastward,  a  military  line 
32  miles  long  runs  north  and  south  across  the  island  along  the  Moron-Jucara  trocba. 
The  next  railway  is  encountered  50  miles  east  of  the  latter,  running  in  an  easterly 
direction  for  30  miles  between  Puerto  Principe  and  the  seaooast  near  Nnevitas. 
From  the  latter  place,  through  the  eastern  part  of  Puerto  'Principe  and  Santiago 
provinces,  no  railways  are  found  until  reaching  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  sontli 
coast,  from  which  three  short  lines  radiate:  One  northwest  to  the  village  of  Cobre, 
10  miles  distant,  another  due  north  20  miles  to  San  Luis,  and  another  eastward  aloog 
the  coast  toward  the  Juragua  iron  mines.  The  most  eastern  railway  of  Cuba  con- 
nects the  city  of  Guantanamo  with  the  suburb  of  Jamaica,  6  miles  north,  and  Ia 
Caimanera,  the  seaport,  about  10  miles  south. 
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TELEGRAPHS. 


According  to  a  War  Department  circalar  issued  February  1, 1899, 
egraph  offices  have  been  established  at  the  following-named  places 
the  island  of  Cuba: 


Namc'M  of  offices. 


nsoXn  (AlacraneA). 

icatd 

mesia 

Imno 

mo 

:al 


iipgos 


Provinces. 


1 


(when  land  line 
rniuted  can  alHO  be 
iiiea  by  Cuba  submarine 
e) 


lacioudel  Snr 

Columbia  (corps  bead- 

teM  near  Havana) .'. 

anamo  (alsorearhod  di- 
by  ITrench  cable  via 

York) 

ibacoa 


av. 


iievo 


lO. 


f* 'ii  ba  All  bmarine  cable 
reacb*>d  only  via  Hav- 


m. 


IIo  (Criba  snbmarine 
iice,  reached  only  via 
1) 


Matanzan. 

Bo. 
Havana. 

Do. 
Santiago. 
Havana. 


Santa  Clara. 
Matanzas. 
Santiago. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 

Havana. 


Santiago. 

Havana. 

Matanzaa. 

Havana. 

Matanzaa. 

Havana. 

Santiago. 

Matanzaa. 


Santa  Clara. 
■Matanzaa. 
Havana. 
Matanzaa. 
Havana. 


Santiago. 


Names  of  offices. 


Mariel 

Matanzaa 

Marianao 

Minas 

KaevaPas 

Nnevitaa 

Pinar  del  Bio 

Paimas  Soriano..! 

Puerto  Principe 

Regia 

Sagoa  la  Grande 

San  Antonio  de  loa  Bancs  . . 

San  Cristobal 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  (also 
Cuba  snbmarine  oflBoe, 
reached  only  via  Havana) . 

Santa  Cruz 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (also  direct 
by  cable  via  Havana  or 
New  York) 

San  Luis 

San  Luis 

Songo 

San  Felipe 

San  Juan  y  Martinea 

San  Nicolas 

Santo  Domingo 

Trinidad  (Cuba  submarine 
cable  office,  reached  only 
via  Havana) 

Tunas  de  Zasa 

Vanello 

Yedado  (suburb  of  Havana) 

Union 


Proviuc<«. 


Havana. 
Matanzas. 
Havana. 

Puerto  Principe. 
Havana. 
Puerto  Principe. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 
Santiago. 
PuertoPrincipe. 
Havana. 
Santa  Clara. 
Havana. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 


PuertoPrincipe. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 


Santiago. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 
Santiago. 

Do. 
Havana. 
Pinar  del  Riu. 
Havana. 
Santa  Clara. 


Do. 

Do. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 
Havana. 
Matanzas. 


mercial  business  is  handled  at  a  uniform  local  rate  of  2  cents  per 

>ut  a  message  of  less  than  10  words  is  rated  as  a  10- word  mes- 

Wben  a  message  passes  first  over  a  local  line,  second  over  a 

line,  and  third  over  a  local  line,  two  local  rates  will  be  charged. 

es  from  the  United  States  are  generally  routed  as  follows :  For 

vinces  of  Havana,  Matanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  Santa  Clara, 

^aua^  for  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  through  Santa  Cruz, 

ana  and  Cuba  submarine  cable;  for  the  province  of  Santiago, 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  either  via  Havana  and  the  Cuba  submarine 

via  New  York  and  the  French  telegraphic  cable. 


WATER   TRANSPORTATION. 

illiam   J.  Clark,  in  a  book  entitled  Commercial  Cuba,  "New 
98,  says: 

t  important  of  the  principal  lines  of  regalar  steamers  are  those  of  the 
Fransatl^ntica  Espafiola,  ordinarily  known  as  the  Spanish  Steamship  Com- 
li  hiis  received  an  annual  subsidy  of  about  $800,000  from  the  Spanish 
t.  Its  New  Y'ork  line  has  dispatched  good  steamers  from  that  port  to 
the  lOtli,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  some  going  on  afterwards  to  Vera 
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Cruz,  Mexico.  Its  line  between  Havana  and  Cadiz  has  also  run  large  ocean  ateamer^ 
regularly  every  ten  days  and  in  later  years  many  extra  ones.  Some  of  these  ^tesjobrt, 
on  their  way  to  or  from  Spain,  have  stopped  at  Porto  Rico. 

The  next  Spanish  lines  of  importance  are  those  of  the  Havana  Company,  whid. 
have  touched  at  the  principal  ports  of  Cuba  (»n  both  the  north  and  south  coasts 

Some  of  those  run  on  the  northern  route  go  as  far  westward  as  Mexico  and  east- 
ward aa  Porto  Rico. 

The  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Ward  Line)  is  perhaps  th> 
best  known  company  operating  regular  lines  to  the  island.  It  is  under  pro^es^ive 
and  able  American  management,  and  well  deserves  the  praises  which  travelers  to 
and  from  Cuba  have  given  it.  It  has  run  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havana  everr 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  every  alternate  boat  going  through  to  Tampico.  It  ha< 
also  dispatched  boats  semimonthly  from  New  York  to  Santiago  and  Cienfuegos  via 
Guantanamo.  No  less  conspicuous  has  been  the  Plaot  Company's  semiweckly  line 
from  Havana  to  Key  West  and  Tampa,  the  steamers  Olivette  and  Mascott-e  i>f  this 
line  being  among  the  most  welcome  and  frequent  sights  of  Americans  in  Havana. 

The  Munson  Steamship  Line,  of  New  York,  has  also  operated  frequent  and  gK^o^ 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  Sagua  la  Grande;  also  a 
steamer  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  stopping  at  Havana. 

Waydell  &  Co.,  of  New  Y'ork,  have  also  dispatched  steamers  with  some  regiilariry 
from  New  York  to  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua  la  Grande,  Caibarien,  Gnantananio. 
Santiago,  and  Cienfuegos. 

A  monthly  Morgan  Line  steamer  has  run  between  Havana,  Key  West,  and  New 
Orleans.  There  is  a  German  line  from  Havana  to  Hamburg;  a  British  line  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Southampton,  which  stops  monthly  at  Havana,  and  a  French  line  from  St. 
Nazaire,  which  runs  an  occasional  steamer  to  and  from  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz, 
stopping  at  Havana. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  vessels  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  occa- 
sionally  stop  at  Havana  going  north  from  the  other  West  Indies. 

While  through  the  lines  above  mentioned  good  conneetious  are  made  with  the 
Central  American  and  Mexican  ports  and  with  Puerto  Rico  and  Nassau,  no  regular 
connections  have  existed  with  the  other  West  India  islands,  although  tramp  steamers 
have  sometimes  given  direct  communication  between  these  points. 

With  almost  as  great  regularity  as  those  of  the  public  lines,  steamers  are  dis- 
patched from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  various  Cuban 
ports  by  some  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  and  the  fruit  trade. 
this  being  especially  true  of  the  Jurngua  Mining  Company  and  the  Boston  Fruit 
Company,  both  of  which  operate  good  boats,  those  of  the  former  being  larger  th.iii 
many  of  the  regular  lines.  The  Boston  Fruit  Company  has  small  fast  steamers,  up 
to  the  usual  American  standard.  Many  of  the  other  steamers  engaged  in  the  fruit 
trade,  however,  are  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  which  carry  freight  at  lower  rates  than 
American  steamers  can  atlbrd  to. 


FRENCH  W^EST   INDIES. 

MARTINIQUE. 
Under  date  of  October  1,  1898,  Consul  Darte,  of  St.  Pierre,  says: 

There  is  a  telephone  system  on  the  island,  the  principal  line  being  from  St.  Piern* 
to  Fort  de  France.  The  two  cable  lines  have  stations  here,  the  West  India  and 
Panama  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Compagnie  Francaise  des  Cables 
Tclegraphiques,  the  former  reaching  New  York  via  St.  Croix,  Jamaica^  Rernuui.i 
and  Halifax,  while  tho  latter's  connection  with  New  York  is  via  Haiti. 

Regurding  transportation  conditions,  the  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantiqne,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Compna,* 
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call  twice  every  month  at  Martinique^  while  small  vessels  visit  the  different  ports  of 
the  iBland,  carrying  commodities.  Between  Fort  de  France  *and  8t.  Pierre  the  small 
steamers  of  the  Steam  Yacht  Company  make  daily  trips,  carrying  passengers  and 
commodities.  Merchandise  to  he  transported  to  the  interior  is  carried  by  small  carts» 
donkeysy  and  upon  the  beads  of  men  and  women.  There  are  no  railways  in  Mar- 
tinique, with  the  exception  of  a  small  tramway  at  St.  Pierre. 

Passports  are  not  required  from  persons  coming  to  the  island,  and  they  are  not 
molested.  Goods  coming  from  foreign  conntries  are  not  required  to  show  country  of 
origin. 


HAITI. 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  bat  two  railroads  iu  Haiti,  one  in  Port  aa  Prince,  a  tram- 
way niuniug  through  two  of  the  principal  streets,  propelled  by  small 
steam  motors. 

According  to  the  concession,  the  total  length  of  track  when  completed 
will  be  18  miles.  The  company  now  has  6  miles  completed  in  the  city. 
The  road  will  be  extended  a  few  miles  outside  of  the  city,  north  and 
south.  The  motors  are  built  by  Porter u&  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  cars, 
by  Sharp  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  The  rails  (35  pounds  per  yard)  are 
from  Carnegie  &  Co.  The  railroad  ties  and  all  the  material  come  from 
the  United  States.  The  fare  is  10  cents  (9  cents  Ignited  States  cur- 
rency), with  no  transfers.  The  capital  is  German  and  Haitian;  the 
general  manager,  F.  Hermann. 

At  Port  de  Paix  an  overhead  wire  traction  road  was  recently  com- 
pleted, extending  about  15  miles  into  the  interior,  for  the  transportation 
of  logwood,  coifee,  and  other  products.  The  road  has  been  built  with 
United  States  capital,  and  the  company,  under  the  official  name  of 
"Compagnie  Haitien,^'  has  its  central  office  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Trenton  Iron  Works.  It  is  supposed  that  this  road  will  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  logwood  and  coffee  very  much,  as  heretofore 
all  these  products  were  transported  on  donkeys  and  mules.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  produce  is  brought  to  the  cities  by  ox  carts,  don- 
keys, and  mules. 

The  coffee  from  the  small  villages  on  the  coast  is  brought  to  the 
Port  au  Prince  market  by  small  sailing  boats,  carrying  from  1  to  5 
ions.  Logwood,  plantains,  etc.,  are  also  transported  by  these  vessels. 
)u  return  they  take  provisions  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise  to  supply 
he  small  country  stores. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

There  is  a  line  of  small  steamers,  Le  Service  Acc^lere,  leaving  Port 
,u  Prince  about  every  twelve  days,  one  going  north  and  one  south, 
onching  at  all  ports,  carrying  passengers  and  freight. 

There  are  several  lines  of  steamships,  German,  French,  and  Italian, 
•lying  regularly  between  this  island  and  Euroi)e,  bringing  the  mails, 
lerchandise,  and  passengers,  and  taking  coffee. 
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There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  here  and  the  United 
States — the  Atlas  Line  and  the  Dntch  Boyal  Mail  Line.  The  former  has 
been  making  regular  trips  every  fourteen  days,  bringing  mail,  mer- 
chandise, etc.  These  steamers  toach  also  at  Gape  Haitien,  Goaaives. 
St.  Marc,  Jeremie,  Petit  Goave^  Anx  Gayes,  and  Jacmel.  They  take 
the  mail  from  this  city  and  leave  it  at  Navassa,  to  be  taken  by  tbe  sac 
ceeding  steamer  on  her  passage  northward. 

The  Dntch  lioyal  Mail  Steamship  Gompany  has  heretofore  been 
making  a  trip  every  three  weeks,  but  since  the  1st  instant  has  organized 
a  half-monthly  service.  These  steamers,  leaving  Amsterdam,  toach  at 
several  ports  on  the  Spanish  Main,  the  Antilles,  Jacmel,  aad  Aax 
Gayes,  leaving  this  x)ort  for  New  York  direct. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  Spanish  steamers,  touching  here  on  tbe  17th 
and  28th  of  every  month,  that  takes  the  mail  for  the  United  States  ^ia 
Havana,  Guba. 


POBT  AU  Pbinoe,  October  8, 1697. 


John  B.  Tebbss, 
Vice-  Consulr  OeneraL 


PEOJECTED 


Plans  are  being  perfected  for  beginning,  within  the  next  two  months, 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Gape  Haitien 
to  La  Grande-Bivi^re  du  Nord,  a  point  situated  about  18  miles  to  the 
northeast.  The  capital  stock  is  $450,000  and  the  estimated  cost  $250,000. 
The  syndicate  projecting  the  enterprise  has  already  subscribed  $25,000, 
while  675  shares,  at  $500  a  share,  are  open  to  general  subscription,  with 
a  guaranteed  interest  by  the  Government  of  8  per  cent.  The  material, 
the  contract  for  which  has  not  yet  been  awarded,  is  to  be  purchased 
wholly  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  H.  Thomasseh,  the  engineer  who  is 
to  direct  the  work  and  who  also  constructed  the  tramway  at  Port  an 
Prince,  testifies  to  the  superior  workmanship  and  incomparable  dura^ 
bility  of  material  obtained  from  the  United  States.  • 

In  the  articles  of  incorporation  the  Government  grants  to  Messrs. 
Gincinnatus  Leconte  and  Blanc  Eus^be,  the  former  at  present  minister 
of  the  interior  and  public  works,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  constructing 
the  road  in  question,  the  concession  to  last  for  a  i>eriod  of  sixty  years. 
All  articles  and  material  necessary  for  the  work  are  to  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.  The  Government  grants  to  the  concessionaries  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  the  tolls  of  an  iron  bridge  which  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the 
road  at  Gape  Haitien,  and  also  the  public  lands  in  the  districts  of  Gape 
Haitien  and  Grande-Bivifere  along  the  route. 

Lemuel  W.  Livingston, 

Con^uL 

Cape  H^litien,  July  i6',  1898. 
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PUERTO   RICO. 

AccordiDg  to  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Anierican 
Republics  for  August,  1898,  there  are  163  miles  of  railroad  in  the  island 
»od  170  under  construction.  Lines  connect  San  Juan  and  Gamuy  (62 
nfles),  Agaadilla  and  Mayaguez  (82  miles),  Yauco  and  Ponce  (22  miles), 
3arolinaand  San  Juan  (13^  miles),  San  Juan  and  Bio  Piedras  (6|  miles), 
^nd  San  Jaan  and  Catana  (6  miles). 

Aboat  470  miles  of  telegraph  line  are  in  service,  and  there  are  some 
L>0  miles  of  good  road  on  the  island. 

3Ir.  Hill,  in  the  book  heretofore  mentioned  (see  under  Cuba),  says  that 
lere  are  more  than  1,200  streams  in  Puerto  Eico,  the  principal  of  which 
e  the  Bio  Orande,  Bayamou,  Plata,  Oibuco,  Manati,  Arecibo,  Gamuy, 
id  Guajataca, flowing  north;  the  Oulebrinas,  Anasca,  Guauajiba,  and 
ayaguez,  flowing  west;  the  Portuges,  Jacaguas,  Descalabrado, 
»amo,  Guamani,  aud  Guayanes,  to  the  south;  and  the  Humacao, 
igaabo,  and  Fajarda,  to  the  east.  Most  of  these  are  navigable  for 
all  vessels  for  a  distance  of  2  or  3  leagues,  but  have  troublesome 
*s  across  their  mouths.  Two  lines  of  steamers  circumnavigate  the 
md,  stopping  at  the  various  ports,  and  there  is  communication  with 
tin,  England,  Guba,  Santo  Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  Gua- 
)upe,  South  America,  and  the  United  States.  The  Bed  D  Line  and 
New  York  and  Porto  Eico  Steamship  Gompauy  give  service  between 
United  States  aud  Porto  Eico. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

3Cording  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  War  Department  in  February, 
,  telegraph  offices  have  been  established  at  the  following-named 
5s  in  Puerto  Eico: 


lilla. 

Carolina, 

Las  Marias, 

San  Jnan, 

^, 

CialM, 

Lares, 

San  Turce, 

*o, 

Cabo  Rojo, 

Mayagnez, 

Santa  Isabel, 

taa. 

Casguas, 

Manati, 

Utuado, 

ta. 

Coamo, 

Maanaba, 

Yabncoa, 

» 

F^fardo, 

Ponce, 

Yauco, 

quitasy 

Gaayama, 

Patillas, 

Vieqnes  Island    (by 

on. 

Hamacao, 

Rio  Piedras, 

heliograph). 

1 

Isabella, 

San  Sebastian, 

JancaSy 

Salinas, 

ogTapb  messages  pay  an  extra  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  for  such 
5.      Other  rates  are  the  same  as  those  for  Guba. 
;eleg'rapli  offices  in  Puerto  Eico  are  connected  with  both  Ponce 
II  JTaan  de  Puerto  Eico.    These  distributing  points  are  reached 
ria  ^Havana  or  via  New  York. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO  (DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC). 

Under  date  of  July  28,  1897,  Consul  Grimke  writes  from  Santo 
Domingo : 

I  have  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  completion  of  a  railroad,  aboat  45  milea 
long,  between  Puerto  Plata,  on  the  north  coast,  and  Santiago,  in  the  interior  of  tb€ 
Dominican  Republic.  Although  the  distance  covered  by  the  road  is  comparativelT 
unimportant  when  compared  with  the  great  railway  lines  of  the  United  States,  it  i& 
by  no  means  insignificant  for  this  country.  Its  construction  has  been  the  work  of 
years,  and  the  line,  short  as  it  is,  crosses  two  mountain  ranges.  American  and 
European  capital  is  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  road  is  operated  by  the  San 
Domingo  Improvement  Company,  an  American  corporation.  Since  1892  Edward 
Hall,  an  American  engineer,  has  directed  the  work  of  construction.  The  materiali 
for  building  and  operating  the  road  have  come  largely  from  Europe^  althong^h  a  por- 
tion,  such  as  bridges  and  some  of  the  rolling  stock,  has  been  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Messrs.  Drake  &  Stratton,  American  contractors,  were  awarded  the 
contract  for  constructing  a  part  of  the  line.  On  the  16th  of  next  month  the  road 
will  be  formally  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  General  Henreaux.  I  am 
informed  that  it  is  well  equipped  with  rolling  stock,  and  will  mn  three  trains  a  day 
between  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago.  The  country  through  which  the  line  passes 
comprises  some  of  the  richest  coffee  and  cacao  lands  of  the  island.  The  object  is  to 
connect  the  fertile  valley  of  Santiago  with  a  seaport.  This  valley  produces  for 
export  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  beeswax,  hides,  lignum- vitte,  mahogany,  satinwood. 
logwood,  etc.  In  the  Dominican  Republic  there  is  but  one  other  railroad  for  pnblir 
use,  viz,  the  Samana  and  Santiago  Railroad,  which  has  been  in  operation  sinc*- 
abont  the  year  1887  and  runs  from  Samana  to  La  Vega,  in  the  valley  of  Santiago,  a 
distance  of  60  miles.    It  was  built  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Scotch  capital. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 

The  Intercontinental  Eailway  Commission,  appointed  in  1890,*  made 
provision  for  surveying  parties  and  adjourned  to  await  the  reports  of 
the  engineers,  full  power  being  delegated  to  an  executive  committee  of 
five  members,  with  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Gassatt,  president  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental Eailway  Commission,  as  chairman.  Three  surveying  parties 
were  sent  into  the  field,  the  number  being  limited  by  lack  of  larger  funds. 
The  amouut  available  at  the  time  was  a  little  over  $133,000,  which  was 
subsequently  increased  to  a  total  of  nearly  $300,000.  The  surveys  were 
originally  intended  to  include  the  following  routes :  (1)  From  the  western 
boundary  of  Mexico  through  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Costa  Eica;  then  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  Colom- 
bia. (2)  From  Quito,  Ecuador,  northward  to  Colombia  and  through 
that  country,  including  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  until  a  junction  was 
effected  with  route  No.  1.    (3)  From  Quito,  southward  through  Eooador 

*  See  p.  88  of  this  volume. 
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and  Peru  to  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia.  (4)  Prom  Omro 
to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  to  Puno  and  Ouzco,  Peru,  connecting  with  route  No. 
3.  (o)  From  Huanchacato  Potosi,  Bolivia,  then  crossing  the  Paraguay 
River,  to Corumba,  and  onward  through  Brazil  via  Coxim,  until  connec- 
ioD  was  made  with  the  railroads  having  their  eastern  ternnni  at  Rio 
[e  Janeiro.  (6)  Prom  Potosi,  Bolivia,  along  the  Pilcomayo  River  to 
Lsancion,  Paraguay,  connecting  with  the  railroads  of  that  country  and 
f  Uruguay. 

The  object  of  these  surveys  was  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  a  trunk 
ue  connecting  the  railroad  system  of  Mexico  with  a  point  in  South 
merica  (Hnanchaca,  Bolivia),  from  which  three  main  lines  might 
verge  to  (1)  Chile,  extending  along  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Andes; 
)  Eio,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  through  the  vast  territory  drained  by 
B  Paraguay  and  its  affluents;  (3)  the  River  Plate  countries. 
Assuming  that  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  had 
rfected  their  systems  so  as  to  provide  the  adequate  connections,  it 
uld  be  possible,  upon  the  completion  of  the  projected  lines,  for  the 
veler  taking  the  train  at  New  York,  or  Washington,  or  at  any  large 
'  in  the  United  States  to  continue  his  journey  by  land  to  Rio,  to 
utevideo,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  to  any  impor- 
t  point  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile — ^in  fact,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ific  coast  of  South  America.  The  existing  railways  in  Mexico,  con- 
ning with  the  systems  of  the  United  States,  already  afford  through 
ic  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  beyond  that  point  a  line  is  to  be  built 
be  frontier  of  Guatemala.  Railroads  already  in  operation  or  pro- 
id  would  form  part  of  the  system  in  Central  America  and  Colombia, 
from  the  Canca  Valley  in  the  latter  country,  a  line  might  be  built 
nnect  the  great  trunk  line  with  points  in  Venezuela. 
I  Brazil,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  have  already 
derable  mileages  of  railroad  which  may  be  utilized,  the  main  work 
istraction  in  South  America  would  be  found  in  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
,  and  Bolivia. 

3  surveying  parties  completed  their  work  by  July,  1893,  but  it  was 
Qtil  a  few  months  ago  that  the  results  were  given  to  the  public  in 
id  form,  the  intervening  time  having  been  consumed  in  the  prepa- 
and  printing  of  the  great  mass  of  data  collected.  Corps  No.  1 
ned  the  region  between  the  southern  frontier  of  Mexico  and  the 
re  River  in  Costa  Rica  and  surveyed  routes  aggregating  over 
niles.  Corps  No.  2  covered  the  region  between  the  Savegre  River 
uito,  Ecuador,  with  a  branch  to  the  Magdalena  River.  Corps 
an  a  transit  line  from  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  Cnzco,Peru,  a  distance 
O  miles.  The  object  of  the  surveys,  it  is  explained  in  the  report 
commfssion,  was  not  the  location  of  a  railroad,  nor  the  prepara- 
detailed  estimates,  but  simply  to  determine  the  practicability 
istructing,  within  limits  of  reasonable  cost,  a  trunk  line  connect- 
more  important  centers  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America,'^ 
5  clia*r»cter  of  the  work  performed  was,  consequently,  "more  or 
tlie    II suture  of  a  preliminary  railroad  survey,  accompanied  by 
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descriptive  memoirs  and  approximate  estimates,  supplemented,  how- 
ever, by  more  extensive  explorations  and  investigations  wherever  tbe 
intricate  character  of  the  country  or  the  probable  future  development 
of  the  natural  resources  would  seem  to  warrant.'^  Owing  to  lack  of 
funds,  the  proposed  surveys  in  Brazil  and  through  Bolivia  to  the  Biver 
Plate  were  not  undertaken,  but  the  report  explains  that,  in  Bolivia,  the 
completion  of  proposed  extensions  of  the.existing  road  would  make  the 
section  in  that  country  complete,  and  that  for  connection  with  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay,  a  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Pilcomayo,  along  the  Osborn 
concession  to  Asuncidn,  has  been  considered.  In  southern  Bolivia, 
investigations  have  been  made  to  extend  the  railroad  line  from  Uynni 
to  Quiaca,  125  miles  from  Jujuy,  at  present  the  northern  terminas  of 
the  Argentine  system.  For  connection  with  Brazil,  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Oruro  or  Ghallapata  to  Sucre  and  Pomabamba,  as  is  pro- 
posed, would  render  unnecessary  the  proposed  survey  across  Bolivia, 
starting  at  Huanchaca  and  running  via  Pomabamba  to  the  Paraguay 
Siver  at  Gorumbd.  In  Brazil  itself  it  would  be  necessary  to  prolong 
the  line  along  the  Taquary  Kiver,  via  Goxim,  to  the  valley  of  the  Par- 
anahyba,  ascending  thence  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande  to  Uberaba, 
which  is  in  railroad  communication  with  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. 

The  Argentine  railway  system  is  the  most  extensive  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  one  of  the  lines,  as  the  commission  states,  carries  railroad 
communication  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Jujuy  near  the  base  of  the 
Bolivian  plateau.  The  building  of  125  miles  of  road  from  Jujuy  to 
to  Quiaca,  Bolivia,  would  make  the  chain  complete.  Another  road 
extends  across  Argentina  to  the  Andes,  and  the  completion  of  a  gap 
of  some  46^  miles  in  the  mountains  would  connect  it  with  the  Chilean 
section  of  the  interoceanic  line  and  provide  a  through  route  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  so  that  a  traveler  arriving  at  either  city 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  other  by  striking  directly  across  the  conti- 
nent. The  total  distance  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Mexico  across 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Gosta  Bica,  Golombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  is  stated  to  be 
6,489.76  miles,  of  which  1,494.63  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation, 
leaving  4,995.13  miles  to  be  constructed. 

The  railroads  of  Mexico  connect  with  those  of  the  United  States  at 
four  points,  viz:  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,  and  £1  Paso  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
and  Nogales  in  Arizona.  From  Laredo,  2,094  miles  from  New  York, 
the  Mexican  National  Boad  runs,  via  Monterey  and  other  towns,  to 
the  Gity  of  Mexico,  840.4  miles.  From  Eagle  Pass  the  Mexican  Inter- 
national runs  southwesterly,  crossing  the  Mexican  Gentral  near  Lerdo, 
to  the  mining  town  of  Durango,  540.3  miles.  The  Mexican  Gentral, 
starting  at  El  Paso,  extends  southward  through  Ghibuahna,  Zacateeas, 
Aguas  Galientes,  and  Queretaro  to  tlie  Gity  of  Mexico,  1,224.1  miles. 
From  Nogales  the  Sonora  road  procee<ls,  via  Hermosillo,  to  Guaymas, 
265  miles.  From  the  Gity  of  Mexico  southward  there  are  railroads  in 
ox)eratiou  as  far  as  Oaxaca,  342.9  miles.    The  section  remaining  to 
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be  built  woald  extent  from  Oaxaca  to  Ayutla,  461  miles.    Following 
the  line  via  Laredo,  the  total  distance  from  New  York  to  Bnenos 
Ayres^  the  most  southern  point  aimed  at,  via  the  Oity  of  Mexico,  Oax- 
aca, and  Ayulta,  Central  America,  etc.,  would  be  10,228.06  miles,  of 
which  4,771.93  miles  have  been  constructed,  leaving  5,456.13  miles  to 
be  bailt.   The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $174,290,271.84.    The  largest 
amount  to  be  expended  in  any  one  country  is  that  allotted  to  Peru — 
over  $G5,(K)0,0OO;  the  next,   Colombia,  about  $33,700,000;  Ecuador, 
nearly  $27,000,000;    Mexico,   $14,752,000;    Bolivia,   $12,000,000;    the 
Argentine  Eepublic,  $4,000,000.    For  building  the  necessary  lines  in 
Central  America  the  estimate  is  about   $17,000,000.    <'It  is  highly 
probable,*'  adds  the  report,  "that  future  studies  will  reduce  the  length 
and  lessen  the  cost  stated." 


ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

Consul  Baker  sends  from  Buenos  Ayres,  February  8, 1897,  the  follow- 
ing returns  of  Argentine  railways : 


ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS. 

Luring  the  year  jnst  ended  there  were  314  kilometers  (195  miles)  of  railway  com- 
peted iu  the  Argentine  Repablio,  and  during  the  year  1895  there  were  84  kilometers 
>2  miles);  so  that  there  are  now  14,536  kilometers  (9,032  miles)  of  railway  open  to 
*affic.  The  official  retams  of  the  railways  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are,  however, 
>mplet6  only  to  December  31,  1895,  and  I  give  the  figures,  as  follows: 

Railwaya  belonging  to  the  nation. 


Name. 


lino 

t  JSntre  Rioa 

tbem  Central 

1  Funea  and  Pat-juia  . 
bjcha  and  Catamarca 


Total 


Lenrth 
in  kilo- 
meters. 


Capital. 


254 

9 

4U5 

299 

66 


1,033 


$6, 669, 511 

1. 531,  839 

22,  522, 610 

10, 227, 207 

2, 832, 130 


42, 426,  297 


Passengers 
carriMl.    > 


Tons  of 

car^o 
carried. 


22, 652 

14, 775 

103, 830 

10,622 

9,569 


161,  448 


176,638 
24,125 

143.  327 

10, 743 

4,528 


359,  361 


Gross  Net 

receipts.    ,  profits. 


$249, 052 

9,171 

209, 356 

49,027 

13, 335 


$90,559 
1,158 


529,941 


64,153 


e  uet  loss  of  the  Northern  Central  was  $2,534 ;  of  the  Dean  Funes  and  Patquia, 
98,  and  of  the  Cumbicha  and  Catamarca,  $6,532. 

Private  railways  guaranteed  by  the  nation. 


Narae. 


ine  Oreat  V^eBtern... 

aria,  suicl  Ru&xio 

eMtem  ^r^entine 

^rg^entine 

stern  JLTgexttine 

cline . 

tol>al  and  Xacnman  . 

Cordova 

anca  and  ^tforthwest 

al 


Length 
In  kilo- 
meters. 


Capital. 


f 23, 759, 946 

18,  025, 200 

5, 750,  479 

1, 942, 605 

5, 155, 938 

22,831,845 

4, 893,  840 

12.116,000 

21,000  000 

7. 640, 640 


3,920       124,016,493 


Passengers 
carried. 


378,034 
125,  U25 

14, 422 
8.413 

23,120 

28.179 
6,791 

74,364 
149,335 

13. 411 


81,116,994 


Tons  of 

cargo 
carried. 


360.850 
168.  932 

19,323 
2,905 

71,511 

51,250 

855 

273.  261 

546,804 

17, 116 


Gross 
receipts. 


1,512,237 


$1, 487. 096 

1,151,718 

59,041 

9.675 

190, 930 

93.419 

32.853 

433,  501 

1, 066. 322 

105,  266 


Net 
profits. 


$646,630 
620,  371 


53. 689 


43.694 

397, 605 

3,843 


4. 630, 826 


1,635,040 
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The  net  loss  of  the  Villa  Maria  and  Rnfino  Road  was  $21,351 ;  of  the  North  wef^ten 
Argentine,  $3,774;  of  the  NortheaBtern  Argentine,  $35,334,  and  of  the  TransandlDe, 
$68,233. 

Private  railways  not  guaranteed. 


Name. 


Buenos  Ayrea  Southern 

Baenoa  Ayrea  Western 

Buenoa  Ayrea  and  liosario  . . . 

Central  Argentine 

Buenoa  Ayrea  and  Enaenada  . 
Santa  Fe  and  Cordova  Southern 
Chubut  Central 


Length 
in  kuo- 
melera. 


2,257 

687 

1.490 

1,272 

1»4 

302 

70 


Capital. 


$78,285,967 
51,  746,  411 
44,182,318 
53, 746, 878 
12,324,575 
7,006,080 
1,008,000 


Paaaeugers 
carried.     ' 


Tons  of 

car^o 

carried. 


Gross 
receip  ta. 


pro£t». 


2, 641, 036 
2, 480, 640 
2,116,646 
3, 345. 387 
1, 896, 725 
06,726 
604 


1,080.231  ,  $6,036,719     $3.7»2,4Tv 


1,224,448 
93».  282 

1, 510, 700 

664,930 

166, 171 

6.482 


a,251,H77 

3,251.2:2  1 

3.903,044  i 

950  453 

430, 755 

18.396 


Total 


6,272 


248,360,229     12.572,785       5,592,544  ,  17.842,099 


Provincial  railways. 


1,  955,  Ix' 

i.eoi,)vs 

43U.41e 
20e.372 

10,  su 


9,  803. 27!' 


Name. 


Weatem  Santa  Fe 

Entre  EJoa 

Northwealern  Argentiut^ ... 

Santafacino 

Central  Cordoba 

Cordoba  and  Roaario 

Cordoba  and  Northwestern . 
Cordoba  and  Malagueno  — 


Total 

Grand  total . 


Length 
in  kilo- 
metera. 


212 
613 
188 
1.308 
209 
287 
153 
26 


2,996 


14,222 


Capital. 


$9, 904, 414 
16, 174, 000 

3, 709, 704 
20,250,720 

5. 040,  000 
10. 1(54.  040 

6, 618.  528 
240,000 


81, 152, 012 


Paaaengera 
carried.    ' 


128. 412 

115, 260 

204,  977 

293, 000 

68.364 

62,705 

40, 312 


Tons  of 

car^o 

earned. 


208,406 
172, 742 
619.737 
435.  739 
302.723 
325  363 
20,017 
64,932 


Groaa 
receipts. 


$466, 314 

316. 345 

413.871 

1, 17J,  703 

444.624 

591.  ice 

48,579 


Net 
profit". 


$200,  t.^ 
37  »• 
189. 150 
2U»,Me 
243  +t' 
266.  M:^ 

5r 


1 ,  003,  030       2. 149, 599  ,     3. 454, 002        1 ,  148. 5?l 


498, 076. 031  1  14.  554, 257       9.  614. 041  <  26. 557. 468     12,  G51, 031 


The  actual  distrfbution  of  the  railways  of  the  Repnblic  through  the  different 
proyinces  is  as  follows : 


Province  of— 

Buenos  Ajtcs. 

San  Luis 

Santa  Fe 

San  Juan , 

Entre  Rios 

Santiago , 

Corrlentes 

Cordova 

Salta 

Catamarca 


Kilo- 
meters. 


4,362 
331 

3,313 

83 

717 

1.047 
397 

1,922 
262 
362 


Miles. 


2,720 
.205 

2,057 

51 

445 

650 

265 

1,193 
162 
224 


Province  of— 

Tucuman 

Jivi"y 

Ri<^ja 

MendoKa 

Territory  of  La  Pampa. . 
Territory  of  Chubut . : . . 
Capital  of  Buenoa  Ayrea 

Total 


Kilo- 
meters. 


Mile:* 


602 

SU 

51 

31 

153 

95 

373 

231 

104 

64 

71 

44 

72 

45 

14.222        *<,837 
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PBOGBESS  OF   RAILWAY  BUILDING. 


As  a  matter  perhaps  of  some  interest  to  railway  men,  t  append  the 
foilowing  table,  which  shows  the  progress,  year  by  year,  which  railroad 
construction  has  made  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  since  1857,  when  the 


first  rail  was  laid: 


Tear. 


Number 
of  kilo- 
metors. 


Capital. 


1^57. 
JS.W. 

MJ2. . 
•*^ 

*'">?^.., 

7(1... 
71... 


72. 
73. 
74. 


10 

18 

23 

39 

39 

47 

61 

94 

203 

514 

572 

572 

604 

732 

852 

865 

1,104 

1,240 

1,384 

1,665 


$285. 108 

.450, 300 

578. 480 

741,0:H3 

785,080 

1,117.536 

1, 340. 130 

1. 747  700 

6, 379, 808 

12, 176, 462 

13,592.831 

14, 863, 904 

16. 027, 057 

18, 835,  703 

20, 983.  582 

23,958.488 

30,  653, 587 

40, 090,  359 

40, 090, 210 

49, 534, 826 


Tear. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

18H6. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1-93. 
I  1894. 
I  1895. 


Kamber 
of  kilo, 
metera. 


2,262 

2,262 

2.262 

2,313 

2,442 

2.666 

3,123 

3,728 

4,541 

5.964 

6,868 

7,644 

8,013 

9,254 

11,700 

12,020 

J3,961 

14,029 

14,222 


Capital. 


$49,847,329 

59,491,430 

60,814,152 

62.964,486 

83, 772, 226 

65,672,510 

81, 155, 606 

03, 704, 912 

122, 643. 671 

148,610,000 

177, 797. 625 

197. 518, 073 

249. 907, 796 

346,493.054 

873, 560. 225 

389, 152. 801 

436,422,437 

461. 865, 464 

496,076,031 


TRANS-ANDINE  RAILWAY. 

r  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
I  way  over  the  Andes,  a  work  in  which  all  the  world  has  more  interest 
in  in  all  the  rest  of  the  railways  of  both  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
pablic.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  The  work  is  at  a  stand- 
1  for  the  want  of  iunds,  and  these  must  be  of  a  very  substantial 
racter,  as  the  gap  remaining  to  be  closed  embraces  some  very  heavy 
ineering  and  the  construction  of  several  exceedingly  expensive  tun- 
(.     The  gap  is  only  about  25  miles — about  seven  hours  on  mule 


RAILWAY  TO   NEUQUEN. 

le  Argentine  Government  is  just  now  lending  its  aid  in  behalf  of 
railway  which  is  at  least  of  national  interest.  I  refer  to  the  road 
h  is  to  run  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Neuquen,  and  for  which  the  Great 
liern  Railway  of  Buenos  Ayres  has,  under  favorable  conditions, 
I  the  contract.  Neuquen  is  a  strategic  point  on  the  frontier  adja- 
:o  Chile,  and  to  extend  a  railway  thither  it  is  thought  will  not  only, 
[  element  of  government,  settle  or  resolve  many  of  the  political 
ions  Tvhich  now  are  exciting  both  side,  of  the  Andes,  but  will  be 
erful  lever  of  civilization  in  carrying  into  the  far  interior  deserts 
1  tion  and  industry  and  commerce.  This  road  to  Keuquen  goes  310 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  it  will  open  up  thousands 
4*nes  of  fertile  *' camp'' in  the  regions  at  the  confluence  of  the 
lArasby  with  the  Neuquen,  where  there  are  now  neither  cattle  nor 
'ture.  The  contract  for  this  railway  was  signed  on  the  21st  of 
last,  and  many  miles  of  the  roadbed  are  already  in  condition  to 
the  rails. 
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Yice-Consul  Chute,  of  Bueuos  Ayres,  on  October  11, 1897,  ^ves  the 
ibUowing  table  of  mileage: 


^«-«y-  !  oX 


Central  Arirentine ...:  71k 

Ensenada  and  Brandsen  Branch  I  128 

Bnenos  Ayres  Great  Southern >  1  469 

Bueooft  Ayree  and  Roeario 914 

-                               -      -  426 

Idl 

234 

9i 


Bnenoe  Ayrea  and  Facifio 

Buenoe  Ayres  Western 

Santa  Fe  and  Cordova  Great  Southern  . 

Bahia  Blanca and  Northwestern 

Northwestern  Argentine 

East  Argentine 

Entre  Rnw 

Central  Umgnay 

Cordova  anoNorth  western 

Central  Cordova 

Central  Cordova  and  Central  Northern 

Cordova  and  Rosario 

Argentine  Great  Western 


5S1 

S3 

128 

5a 

180 

319 


Total  miles 


T.OTB 


TELEGRAPHS. 

GoDsal  Mayer  writes  from  Buenos  Ayres,  October  29, 1898: 

The  length  of  telegraph  wire  throughout  the  Repablic  on  July  1,  1898,  was  18,531 
kilometers  (11,514  miles) ;  38  new  offices  were  opened  and  2  offices  closed  daring  1897. 

COASTWISE  AND  INTERIOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  his  report  above  referred  to.  Consul  Baker  adds: 

All  the  Territories  of  Patagonia  are  in  communieation  with  Buenoe  Ayres  by 
means  of  Government  transports,  which  make  semimonthly  trips  down  the  coast, 
stopping  with  mails  and  supplies  at  the  varions  ports,  and  with  accommodations  for 
a  limited  number  of  passengers.  The  service  might  be  greatly  improved,  but  even 
so,  it  is  a  great  accommodation  to  the  people  of  those  isolated  districts.  And  now 
it  appears  that  the  Argentine  Government  is  preparing  to  lay  a  cable  which  will 
connect  this  city  with  all  that  southern  coast. 

The  navigation  of  Rio  Negro  is  also  in  prospect,  as  the  Argentine  admiralty  is  now 
organizing  a  transport  service  between  the  town  of  Cannen  de  Pat-agones  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Limay  and  Kio  Negro.  The  principal  object  is  to  afford  cheap  and 
regular  communication  for  the  settlements  along  the  banks  of  that  river  and  for  the 
military  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  whole  distance  is  500  miles.  The  scheme 
is  feasible,  though  there  arc  a  number  of  places  which  steamers  will  have  trouble  in 
passing,  and  at  some  seasons  the  river  is  very  shallow.  Of  course,  the  steamers 
will  be  small  and  will  be  accompanied  by  barges. 

FOREIGN  COMMUNICATION. 

In  a  report  dated  February  3, 1898,  the  charge  d'affaires  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mr.  Jones,  gives  the  following  information : 

The  lines  of  steamers  now  regularly  plying  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres 
are  the  Norton  Line  and  the  Prince  Line,  both  British  companies.  The  Norton 
Line  makes  direct  bimonthly  passages  from  New  York  to  Montevideo  and  Buneoe 
Ayres,  without  touching  at  Brazilian  ports  on  the  outgoing  voyage.  The  vessels  of 
the  Prince  Line,  which  are  car^o  boats  with  accommodatious  for  a  limited  number 
of  passengers,  make  bimonthly  voyages  between  the  above-mentioned  terminals  and 
call  on  their  northward  route  at  Santos,  Rio,  Bahia,  and  Pemambnco.  The  fastest 
vessels  of  these  two  lines  average  twenty-eight  days  in  making  the  voyage. 

The  Lamport  &  Holt  Company,  which  is  also  British,  runs  a  freight  steamer  unce 
every  month  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres.    The  regular  passenger  steam- 
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era  of  this  line  go  no  farther  south  than  Rio,  and  transfer  their  passengers  for 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  soTeral  European  lines  touching  at  Rio  en  route  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  also  a  trimonthly  steamship  service  between 
New  York  and  Para.  The  carrying  capacity  of  these  latter  vessels  is  1,500  to  2,000 
tons,  which  frequently  proves  inadequate,  and  freight,  in  consequence,  is  left  on  the 
dock,  and  cargoes  are  subjected  to  ten  days'  delay. 

The  average  time  made  by  the  Lamport  &.  Holt  vessels  between  New  York  and 
Rio  ia  about  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  days.  Add  to  this  the  four  days'  voyage 
from  Rio  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  fastest  vessels  calling  at  Rio  from  European  ports, 
and  tbo  total  time  consumed,  not  including  any  delay  that  may  be  incurred  in  mak< 
ing  connections  at  Rio,  is  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  days  between  New 
York  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  freight  rates  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  and  import  are: 


From  and  to — 


BaenoB  Ayres  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Baenoe  A  jrea  to  Babia 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Pemambuco  . 
Buenofl  Ayres  to  New  York  . . . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia 

Rio  do  Janeiro  to  Pernambnco. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Para 

Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York. . . 
BabiatoNew  York 


Fernambnoo  to  Para. 


Pernambaco  to  New  York. .. 

Para  to  New  York 

New  York  to  Pernambnco... 

New  York  to  Babia 

New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Articles. 


Cereals  . . . . 

Hay 

Dried  beef 

do.... 

do...., 


Coffeei 

do» 

do» 

do 

do 

Sugar 

do« 

Rum> 

Sufi^ar 

Rubber 

General  freisht . . . 

do 

do 


FreifEht  rates. 


$2.19  to  $3.65  per  ton. 

$2  to  $2.50  per  40  cubic  feet. 

$4  per  ton. 

$6  per  ton. 

$7  per  ton. 

$5  per  ton  and  $4  per  40  cnbio  feet. 

35  to  42  cents  per  l>ag  '  and  5  per  cent  primage. 

49  to  56  cents  per  bag  and  5  per  cent  primage. 

70  to  80  cents  per  bag  and  5  per  cent  primage. 

35  cents  per  bag. 

Do. 
$3.05  per  ton. 

8^  cents  per  15  kilograms  {33  pounds). 
$4.30  per  pipe  and  10  per  cent  primage. 
$2.40  to  $3.65  per  ton. 
$8  per  ton ;  25  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
30  cents  per  cnbic  foot  and  10  per  cent  primage. 
41  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  10  per  ceni  primage. 
30  cents  peroubic  foot  and  10  percent  primage. 


1  Amounts  given  in  milrein  anil  roiluced  to  American  money  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  per  milreis,  the 
latest  official  value, 
sjiags  of  132  pounds. 

Passenger  rates  may  be  stated  as  follows: 


Lines. 


Routes. 


L«ainport  &  Holt 


Norton , 

Prince 

Not  named  (trimonthly) . . . 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company. 


Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 


Coitipagnie    des    Messa- 
aeTies  Maritimes. 


North  Gemian  Lloyd  •  . . . 

Hambnrg-Siidameri  Ic  an 
lAohe  DainpfscbifiTahrts- 
iiesellschaft. 


New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 

New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres 

do 

do 

New  York  to  Para 

Para  to  New  York 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Montevideo 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.. 

Buenus  Ayres  to  Babia 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Pemambuco 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Southamptou . . . 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Montevideo 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. . 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Bahia 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Pemambuco 

liuenos  Ayres  to  Liverpool 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Montevideo 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.. 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Bahia 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Pemambuco 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Bordeaux 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Montevideo 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Bremen 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. . 

Ituenoi)  Ayres  to  Bahia 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Hamburg 


Distance. 


MUes. 


125 
1.171 
1,916 
2,310 
6,374 

125 
1,171 
1.916 
2,310 
6,225 

125 
1,171 
1,916 
2,310 
6,225 

125 
6,  818 
1,171 
1,916 
6,920 


Cbiss. 


f 


First.       Second.!  Third. 


$150 

175 

160 

160 

100 

00 

8 

50 

80 

90 

$175  to  200 

8 

50 

80 

00 

175 

6  to     8 

36  to  56 

75  to  110 

90  to  120 

140  to  200 

10 

150 

40 

60 

150 


$30 
50 
50 

100 


$50 
60 


15 
30 
30 
50 


30 

15 

40 

25 

40 

30 

85 

46 

5 

4 

25 

16 

40 

30 

45 

35 

80 

50 

6 

45 

.  .  •  •   ... 

12 

30 

46 

^  Tho  North  German  I«loyd  rarely  stops  at  Brnzilian  ports. 
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OCEAN  FEEiaHT  BATES  AND  ARGENTINE  TRADE. 

The  Department  has  received  the  following,  dated  Baenos  Ayres, 
January  18,  1899,  from  Minister  Buchanan: 

My  observation  leads  me  to  feel  sare  that  many  low-priced  staples  used  in  qnan- 
tities  here  come  from  Great  Britain  and  not  from  ns,  wholly  because  of  the  difference 
in  freight  rates  between  the  two  countries  and  this. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  numbers  of  ships  sailing  between  here  and 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  the  traflSc  is  from  this  coim- 
try  outward.  This  being  true,  it  is  easily  seen  that  rates  from  England  or  the  Con- 
tinent to  this  country  are  more  tractable  and  amenable  to  negotiation  than  are  those 
from  New  York,  where  there  are  few  ships  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  those  owned 
and  operated,  with  one  exception,  by  companies  having  the  bulk  of  their  fleets 
engaged  in  the  traffic  between  this  country  and  England  or  the  Continent. 

Until  this  phase  of  the  question  is  carefully  studied,  one  fails  to  realize  the  great 
influence  on  our  staple  trade  by  our  dependence  upon  foreign  shipping  interests. 

For  instance,  a  barrel  of  lubricating  oil  costs  in  New  York  $3.12.  The  freight 
hither  is  $2.64  and  the  duty  $5.10  in  Argentine  gold.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  under 
such  conditions,  that  we  have  as  large  a  trade  here  as  we  havef  Again,  a  barrel  of 
gas  oil  costs  in  New  York  $2.62^.  The  freight  is  $2.64 ;  the  duty  nothing.  Under 
such  a  freight  rate,  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  difference  of  only  5  or  10  cents  a  barrel 
would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  trade  f^om  us  to  any  country  where  the  cost  price  of 
the  article  was  the  same  as  our  own. 

I  think  we  should  give  this  subject  especial  attention,  as  I  am  sure  that  orders 
for  staple  goods,  especially  for  machinery  and  steel  products,  have  gone  and  will 
continue  to  go  to  England  and  Europe,  not  because  the  goods  can  be  purcha^d 
cheaper  there  than  in  the  United  States,  but  because  the  advantages  onr  country 
offers  in  the  original  cost  of  such  goods  are  more  than  ofr»et  b3'  the  difference  exist- 
ing against  us  in  the  freight  r^tes  from  New  York  to  this  city  and  those  from 
English  or  European  ports. 

For  instance,  I  know  of  one  shipment  from  England  of  an  ll-txin  boiler  in  pieces. 
The  freight  thereon  was  £11  10s.,  or,  say,  $55  in  United  States  gold,  or  $5  per  ton. 
The  same  importing  firm  received  from  the  United  States  a  33-ton  boiler  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  other  and  in  pieces.  The  freight  thereon  was  $750  in  United  States  gold, 
or  $23  per  ton,  a  difference  of  $18  gold  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  English  mannfactunp. 
The  freight  on  the  shipment  from  England  was  calculated  by  weight,  while  that  on 
the  shipment  from  United  States  was  computed  by  measurement. 

These  importers  tell  me  they  can  buy  such  boilers  and  much  heavy  machinery  and 
steel  products  very  much  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  they  can  in  England, 
but  that  they  are  obliged  to  buy  them  in  the  latter  market,  because  the  difference 
against  us  in  freight  is  so  great  that  it  much  more  than  offsets  the  difference  in  our 
favor  on  their  first  cost. 

Without  citing,  as  I  could,  other  specific  cases,  let  me  say  that  the  statement  h.is 
been  made  to  me  by  many  importers  here  that  the  three  lines  operating  ships  between 
New  York  and  the  River  Plata  maintain  at  New  York  a  close  freight-rate  nnderstand- 
ing,  and  that  the  arbitrary  and  stiff  rates  thus  held  in  force  for  River  Plata  freight 
undoubtedly  injures  our  trade  with  these  countries  in  many  instances,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  reasons  underlying  this  condition  of  things  are,  I  think,  apparent  to  anyone  who 
has  given  the  subject  any  consideration.    Briefly,  they  appear  to  be  the  following: 

First.  That  the  great  bulk  of  all  River  Plata  products  find  their  market  in  Great 
Britain  or  Europe,  and  hence  shipping  from  those  countries  finds  "return  cargo." 
When  there  are  large  quantities  of  wheat,  wool,  and  cattle  to  be  moved,  competition 
in  rates  to  this  country  is  certain  between  companies  engaged  in  operating  shipi 
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between  here  and  the  Old  World.    On  the  other  hand,  ^hen  the  crops  fail  here,  rutes 
to  ih'iB country  advauce,  because  of  the  consequent  laok  of  '^return  cargo/' 

During  the  past  two  years,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  our  tariff  on  wool,  our 
purohaaes  here  have  notably  decreased  in  volume,  whei-eas  our  shipments  hitber 
hare  increased;  so  that  now  there  is  nothing  like  snffloient  return  cargo  for  all  the 
ships  reaching  here  from  New  York.  As  a  result,  suob  ships  either  load  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  cattle,  picking  up  here  such  through  New  York  freight  as  they  can  find 
and  then  completing  their  load  with  oofi'ee,  or  they  go  in  ballast  to  a  Brazilian  port, 
where  they  can  find  a  cargo  for  New  York  or  Boston. 

It  is  ther<^fore  plain  why  freight  rates  from  New  York  are  arbitrary,  high,  and 
uueliifltio  and  vrhj  they  will  probably  remain  so.. 

Second.  With  possibly  one  exception,  all  the  steamship  companies  plying  ships 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country  maintain  the  larger  portion  of  their 
ships  iu  the  traffic  existing  between  England  and  here.  They  are  therefore  able  not 
only  to  maintain  stiff  outward  rates  from  New  York  by  means  of  such  an  nnder- 
{fanding  as  they  are  said  to  have,  but  also  to  manipulate  their  ships  as  the  demands 
}f  oatgoing  Argentine  trafiic'may  make  necessary,  or  as  may  seem  desirable  from 
heirpoint  of  view. 

The  remedy  for  this  stat«  of  things  is  not  easy  to  point  out.  It  must,  however, 
>oii  be  found  by  our  people,  since  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  we  will  allow  our 
ade  with  these  countries  and  with  others  to  be  jeopardized  and  held  in  check  by 
ir  lack  of  capacity  to  grapple  with  and  solve  the  chief  difficulty  in  our  path,  as 
3 11  as  one  of  the  most  important  problems  we  have  before  ns  as  a  people — the 
nation  and  rapid  building  up  of  a  United  States  merchant  marine. 


BRAZIL. 

RAILWAYS. 

he  railways  open  to  trailic  and  under  construction  on  December  .'^1, 
>,  were: 


Rail  way  N.  Open  to  traffic. 


In  course  of  oon- 
struotion. 


KiUymettTB.     MiUa.    '  Kilometers.     MUes. 

I  Oovemment  linoH 3.190  1,982 

tioned  Unea  (niibject  to  (jovemoieDt inspection)..  3,912 

nt  HU  bveDtionod 1, 593 

perated  bytheState 5,246 


2.430  ,  5,953  '  3,(K>9 

990  619  3K4 

3,260  I  1,416  K80 


>tal 13,941  8,662  j  7,988,  4,Wi:i 

533a 55 


866 
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Of  the  first  class,  or  railways  beloiigiug  to  the  Federal  Goverimienr, 
the  total  extension  of  3,190  kilometers  (1,982  miles)  represents  au  effect 
ive  capital  of  324,733,121  milreis  ($45,462,637),^  divided  as  follows: 


Lines. 


Central  of  Brazil 

Sobral i 

liatiirite I 

Sao  FranciHO | 

Central  of  Periinnibiiro f 

Paulo  AflbuBo 

Porto  Ale^rc  to  rni|;iiav 

Rio  lie  Oro .' 

rnat^connted  f«)r  by  tin*  <miuhii1 

Total 


Mileage  o^eii 

to  traffic . 

Capital. 

Kilt>meUr9. 

ytiut. 

MUrtit. 

1.217 

758 

178,078.486 

$25. 06a  9^ 

215 

134  1 

9,323,328 

1,306.5^6 

267 

166 

11,387.941 

2.0I4,>!T6 

451 

280 

20.410,045 

2,  857. 4C-S 

179 

112  , 

32,520,352 

4.602,2>^.^ 

116 

69 

6,821,449 

9&X003 

458 

285 

27,432,449 

3,840^543 

K7 

.54 

2,465,020 

345.103 

200 

124 

31,385.051 

4,393,  9i.>7 

3.190 

1.982 

324, 733, 121 

45. 462,337 

At  the  end  of  1896,  the  Central  of  Brazil  possessed  327  locomotives, 
3  more  than  in  the  previons  year;  233  of  1.60  meters  (5.25  feet)  and  94 
of  1  meter  (3.27  feet)  gauge.  There  is  a  branch  to  Mariana  from  Ouro 
Preto.  There  was  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  (1896).  The  service 
on  the  Hobral  line  last  year  was  performed  witli  5  locomotives.  There 
was  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Tliere  was  also  a  deficit  in  the 
revenues  of  the  Baturite  line,  on  which  23  locomotives  did  the  work  of 
traction.  The  Pernambuco  line  shows  a  deficit  also:  work  done  by  22 
locomotives.  Paulo  Affonso,  deficit.  Service  on  the  Sao  Francisco  per- 
formed by  30  locomotives.  During  the  year  (1896)  5  Baldwin  locomotives 
were  added,  making  the  number  owned  by  the  company  on  December 
31, 1896,  39,  of  which  38  are  of  American  and  1  of  French  construction. 
There  was  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Puerto  Alegre  line 
shows  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures.  The  work  was  done  by 
135  locomotives. 

The  railways  subventioned  by  Federal  Government  are:  Barao  de 
Araruama,  Caxias  a  Caja/erias,  do  Conded'Eu,de  Minas  e  Rio,  Mogyana, 
Norte  do  Brazil,  do  Norte,  Ouro  Preto  a  Peyanha,  Peyanha,  ao  Araxa, 
Petrolina  ao  Piauhy,  Cruzeiro  a  Santo  Cruz,  Rio  Grande  a  Bage,  Cacho- 
eiro  de  Itaperim,  de  Santos  a  Jundiahy,  Sorocobana  e  Ituana,  Taubate 
ao  Amparo,  do  Tijuca,  Victoria  a  Pejanha. 

Estrada  de  Alcaha^a  a  Praia  Banha  (Alcaba^a- Praia  Rainha  Rail- 
road).— Total  extension,  184  kilometers  (113  miles);  enjoysa  6 per  cent 
guaranty  on  a  maximum  of  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  i)er  kilometer  (0.6214 
mile). 

Enirada  de  Ferro  Capias  ao  Araguaya  (Caxias- Arraguay  Railroad).— 
Extension,  183  kilometers  (114  miles) ;  projected  mileage,  567  kilometers 


»ln  the  United  States  Treasnry  valuations,  as  printed  in  tbe  introdnctory  staU- 
ments  to  Consular  Reports,  Brazil  is  entered  with  the  gold-standard  nations  and  the 
milreis  valued  at  54.6  cents.  While  gold  is  the  nominal  standard  of  Brazil,  paper 
money  is  the  real  standard,  and  this  fluctuates  in  value.  In  a  note  from  Consul  Hill, 
transmitting  this  report  on  the  railways  of  that  Republic,  the  papermilreis  isqnoteii 
at  14  rents,  and  the  values  throughout  the  report  have  been  reduced  in  the  Hnreaa 
of  Foreign  Commerce  at  tliis  rate,  save  where  uuinunts  are  given  in  gold. 
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('Jj2  miles);  total,  750  kilometers  (466  miles);  same  guaranty  as  the 
])revion8  line. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Caxia^a  8ao  Jur6  de  Cayazeiras  (Gaxias-Sao  Jur6 
Cayazeiras  Railroad). — Open  to  traflBc,  78  kilometers  (48  miles);  same 
^'iiaranty  as  the  two  preceding  lines;  the  line  possesses  4  locomotives. 
Estrada  de  Ferro  Petralina  ao  Piauhy  (Petralina  PiauhyEailroad). — 
Extension,  102  kilometers  (63  miles);  projected  extension,  898  kilo- 
meters (558  miles);  guaranty  similar  to  i)receding  lines. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Natal  a  Nova  Cruz  (Natal-Nova  Gruz  Eailroad). — 
Open  to  traffic,  121  kilometers  (75  miles);  guaranty,  7  percent  on  a 
capital  of  5,496,053  milreis  ($769,447).  This  company  has  12  loco- 
motives; deficit  at  end  of  year. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Conde  d^Eu  (Conde  d'Eu  Kailroad). — Open  to  traffic, 
41  kilometers  (88  miles) ;  enjoys  a  guaranty  of  74  per  cent  on  a  capital 
f  6,000,000  milreia,  gold  ($3,270,000),  and  6  per  cent  on  £69,273 
J337,083);  owns  13  locomotives. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Nazareth  ao  Crato  (Nazareth-Orato  Kailroad). — 
xtension,  with  studies  approved,  120  kilometers  (74  miles);  extension 
ndied  (branch  Bom  Jardiu),  69  kilometers  (42  miles);  to  be  studied 
)proximate),  461  kilometers  (287  miles) ;  total,  650  kilometers  (404 
les);  guaranty,  6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per 
f>meter  (0.6214  mile). 

'^fttrada  de  Ferro  Recife  ao  Limoeiro  (Recife  Limoeira  Eailroad). — 
?n  to  traffic,  83  kilometers  (52  miles) ;  from  Carpina  to  Nazareth,  13 
meters  (9.4  miles);  from  Nazareth  to  Timbanba,  45  kilometers  (28 
»sj;  total,  141  kilometers  (89.4  miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of  7  per 
on  a  capital  of  5,000,000  milreis  ($700,000),  expended  in  the  con- 
ction  of  the  principal  line  and  the  branch  to  Nazareth;  has  no 
fin  ty  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  branch  from 
ireth  to  Timbanba;  concessionaire,  the  Great  Western  Brazil  Rail- 
Company.  During  the  year  there  were  22  locomotives  in  service. 
fradd  de  Ferro  Kecife  ao  8do  Francisco  (Recife-Sao  Francisco  Rail- 
. — Open  to  traffic,  125  kilometers  (78  miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of 
cent  on  a  capital  of  7,111,111  milreis  ($995,555),  and  5  per  centon 
tal  of  $4,316,978  milreis  ($604,377) ;  concessionaire,  the  Recife  and 
'rancisco  Railway  Gompany,  Limited;  service,  18  locomotives. 
eceij^ts  in  1896  were  2,253,184  milreis  ($315,446);  expenses, 
27  milreis  ($282,002);  profits,  232,457  milreis  ($32,544). 
aiJor  de  Ferro  Ribeirdoao  i^omfo  (Ribeirao-Boin to  Railroad). — Open 
iOy  20  kilometers  (16  miles);  extension  under  construction,  with 
ai>proved,  35  kilometers  (22  miles);  total,  61  kilometers  (38 
enjoys  b,  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  30,000  milreis 
\  l>er  kilometer  (0.6214  mile). 

del  de  Ferro  Tamandare  a  Barra  (Tamandare-Barra  Railroad). — 

on,  witli  studies  approved,  136  kilometers  (85  miles),  from  Tam- 

t  Sarra*   de  Jangada;  from  Barra  Velha  to  Palmares,  33  kilo- 

20^  miles);  to  be  studied,  112  kilometers  (70  miles);  enjoys  a 
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guaranty  of  0  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  i>er  kiUi- 
meter  on  the  lines  from  Tamandar^  to  the  Socorro  colony,  and  from 
Barra  Yelha  to  Palmares.  The  prolongation  from  Palmares  to  Saa 
Bento  does  not  enjoy  a  guaranty;  concessionaire,  a  Gampanhia  Estradas 
de  Ferro  Norte  do  Brazil  (Northern  Brazil  Railway  Company). 

Estrada  deFerro  CentraldeAlagoas  (Centv^l  A  lagoas  Railroad). — Open 
to  traffic,  88  kilometers  (55  miles),  principal  line  and  Assembled  branch, 
02  kilometers  (39  miles) ;  enjoys  a  guaranty  of  7  per  cent  on  a  capital  of 
4,553,000  milreis  gold  ($2,385,938),  and  6  per  cent  on  1,860,000  milrei.s 
paper  ($200,400). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Central  Alagoana  (Central  Alagoan a  Railroa<l). — 
Open  to  traffic,  with  studies  approved,  194  kilometers  (121  miles);  t«»be 
studied,  401  kilometers  (249  miles);  total,  595  kilometers  (310  miles); 
enjoys  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  on  a  capi.tal  of  30,000  milreis  ($4y2(N>| 
per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile);  concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Estrada  de 
Ferro  Central  Alagoana  (Central  Alagoana  Railway  Company). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Aracdju  a  Simdo  Dias  ( Araciljn-Simuo  Dias  Rail- 
road).— Extension,  under  construction, 86  kilometers (53  miles);  studied 
or  under  study,  108  kilometers  (67.1  miles);  total,  194  kilometers  (120 
miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  30,(K)0  milreis 
($4,200)  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Bahia  a  Alagoihhas  (Bahia  Alagoinhas  Railroad). — 
Open  to  traffic,  123  kilometers  (76  miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of  6  jier 
cent  on  a  capital  of  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer;  conces- 
sionaires, the  Campanhia  Estradas  de  Ferro  do  S'orte  do  Brazil 
(Northern  Brazil  Railway  Company),  and  the  Brazilian  and  Sao 
Francisco  Railway  Company,  Limited;  service  performed  by  17  loco- 
motives. Timbo  branch:  Open  to  traffic,  83  kilometers  (52  miles); 
enjoys  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  2,650,000  milreis  gold 
($1,446,900);  concessionaire,  the  Timbo  Branch  Railway  Company.^ 
Limited. 

Estrada  do  Ferro  Central  do  Bahia  (Bahia  Central  Railroad). — Ojien 
to  traffic,  312  kilometers  (194  miles) ;  studied,  300  kilometers  ( 186  miles) ; 
total  613  kilometers  (380  miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of  7  per  cent  on  a 
capital  of  13,000  milreis  gold  ($7,098)  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  on  the 
line  open  to  traffic,  and  6  per  cent  paper  on  the  line  studied,  up  to 
30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer;  concessionaire,  the  Brazilian 
Central  Bahia  Railway  Company,  Limited;  service  performed  by  IS 
locomotives;  receipts  (1896),  1,165,871  milreis  ($163,222);  expenses, 
1,034,751  milreis  ($144,865);  excess,  131,120  milreis  ($18,357). 

Tram  Road^  Nazareth. — Open  to  traffic,  state  concession,  34  kilo- 
meters (21  miles);  federal  concession,  65  kilometers  (40  miles);  total, 
99  kilometers  (61  miles).  Concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Tram  Road  de 
Nazareth  (Nazareth  Tramway  Company). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Victoria  a  Peganha  (Victoria-Pejanha  Railroad).— 
Extension,  under  construction,  84  kilometers  (52  miles);  with  studies 
approved,  423  kilometers  (203  miles);  total,  507  kilometers  (316  miles); 
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enjoys  a  guaranty  of  0  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  30,000  milreis  ($4,200) 
per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile);  concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Estrada  de 
Ferro  Bahia  e  Minas  (Bahia  and  Miuas  Railway  Company). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  8do  Eduardo  ao   Cachoeira  do  Itapemirim   (Sao 
EdaardoCachoeira  do  Itapemirim  Railroad). — Open  to  traffic,  39  kilo- 
meters (24  miles);  ander  construction,  51  kilometers  (32  miles);  total, 
90  kilometers  (5G  miles) ;  concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Estrada  de  Ferro 
Leopoldina  (Leopoldina  Railway  Company).    There  was  a  deficit  of 
120,773  milreis  ($16,908)  at  end  of  year. 

Ustrada  do  Ferro  do  Garangola  (Carangola  Railroad). — Open  to  traffic, 
1^24  kilometers  (139  miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of  7  per  cent  on  a  capital 
of  6,000^000  mih-eis,  3,700,000  thereof  being  gold  ($2,342,000);  con- 
oessionaire,  a  Companhia  Estrada  de  Ferro  Leopoldina  (Leopoldina 
iiailway  Company) ;  service  performed  by  14  locomotives;  deficit  at  end 
)f  year,  187,958  milreis  ($26,314). 

Ustrada  de  Ferro  Bardo  de  Araruama  (Harao  de  Araruama  Rail- 
oa,d). — ^Extension,  46  kilometers  (29  miles) ;  under  construction,  6  kilo- 
leters  (3.7  miles);  total,  52  kilometers  (32  miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of 
),000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer ;  service  performed  by  3  locomotives. 
Ustrada  de  Ferro  Central  de  Macahe  (Macahe  Central  Railroad). — 
pen  to  traffic,  43  kilometers  (27  miles);  under  construction,  15  kilo- 
iters  (9  miles);  total,  57  kilometers  (36  miles);  enjoys  a  guaranty  of 
)er  cent  on  a  capital  of  30,000  milres  ($4,200)  per  kilometer  (0.61*14 
fe);  concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Industria,  Laboura  e  Yia^ao  de 
cahe  (Macahe  Industry,  Labor,  and  Transport  Company).  Service, 
>comotive8;  deficit  at  end  of  year,  95,597  milreis  ($13,383). 
htrada  de  Ferro  do  Norte  (Northern  Railway). — Open  to 'traffic,  45 
^meters  (28  miles);  to  be  studied,  75  kilometers  (47  miles);  total, 
kilometers  (75  miles);  does  not  enjoy  a  guaranty;  concessionaire, 
Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Northern  Railway  Company,  Limited;  the 
pany  has  3  locomotives. 

ttrada  de  Ferro  8do  Francisco  Xavier  ao  Gommercio  (Sao  Francisco 
ier-Oonimercio  Railroad). — Open  to  traffic,  16  kilometers  (10  miles). 
pemha  branch,  3  kilometers  (1.9  miles);  under  construction,  49 
leters  (30  miles);  total,  68  kilometers  (41.9  miles);  no  guaranty; 
issionaire,  Empreza  Industrial  de  Melharamentos  do  Brasil 
;ilian  Industrial  Enterprise  of  Melharamentos).    The  guage  is  1 

(39  inches);  3  locomotives. 
rada  de  Ferro  Leopoldina  (Leopoldina  Railroad). — Open  to  traffic, 
lonieters  (248  miles);  no  guaranty;  concessionaire,  a  Companhia 
ia  de  Ferro  Leopoldina  (Leopoldina  Railway  Company).    Service 
3tion  done  by  48  locomotives. 

ad€t  de  Ferro  Peganha  ao  Aroxd  ( Pe5anha- Aroxd  Railroad). — 
sion,  ipv-ith  studies  approved,  887  kilometers  (551  miles);  guar- 
per  cent  on  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile); 
^ionalre,  a  Companhia  Estrada  de  Ferro  Pe^anha  ao  Aroxa 
ha-^roxa  Railway  Company). 
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Entrada  de  Ferro  Barra  Mauaa  a  Cataldo  (Barra  Mausa-Catalao 
Railway). — Extension,  V22  kilometers  (7G  miles);  under  constructiou, 
528  kilometers  (328  miles);  under  study,  791  kilometers  (492  miles.!; 
guaranty,  6  per  cent  on  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer  (0.0214 
mile);  concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Estrada  de  Ferro  Oeste  de  Minns 
(Minas  Western  Railroad  Company).  The  122  kilometers  (70  miles} 
open  \o  traffic  showed  a  deficit  during  the  first  semester  of  181>0  of 
16,361  milreis  ($2,151). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Minas  e  Rio  (Minas  and  Rio  Railroad). — Open  to 
traffic,  170  kilometers  (106  miles);  guaranty,  7  per  cent  on  a  cax)ital  of 
15,495,253  milreis  ($2,169,335);  concessionaire,  the  Minan  and  Eio 
Railway  Company,  Limited;  owns  23  locomotives;  in  1896  the  receipts 
were  1,774,466  milreis  ($248,425);  expenditures,  1,656,961  milreis 
($231,957);  profits,  117,505  milreis  ($16,450). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Muzambinho  (Muzambinho  Railroad). — Open  to 
traffic,  57  kilometers  (31^  miles);  no  guaranty;  concessionaire,  a  Com- 
panhia Estrada  &e  Ferro  Muzambinho  (Muzambinho  Railway  Com- 
pany); the  Campanha  branch  of  this  line  has  S(i  kilometers  (53^  mile.<) 
open  to  traffic,  on  which  there  is  a  guaranty  of  4  per  cent;  capital. 
2,r>09,500  milreis  ($351,330);  deficit  in  1896. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Santos  a  Jundiahy  (Santos- Jundiahy  Railroad). — 
Open  to  traffic,  139  kilometers  (86  miles);  renounced  its  guarant)^  in 
1889;  concessionaire,  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Company,  Limited.    By 
a  decree  of  the  ministry  at  Rio,  dated  September  3,  1896,  tiie  final 
plans  for  the  duplication  of  the  line  were  approved,  and  the  capital 
destined    for    that    purpose    was  fixed    at  £2,900,000    ($14,112,a>0;. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1896  43,232  trains  ran  between  points 
on  the  line  with  375,496  carriages,  during  which  time  15,588,650  kilo- 
grams ("15,587  tons)  of  coal  and  coke  Avere  consumed,  while  558,523 
passengers  were  carried,  of  whom  167,993  were  first  class  and  390,530 
second;  there  were  transported,  in  metric  tons  (2,204  i>ound8),  baggage, 
7,178  tons;  merchandise,  536,301  tons  (imports,  399,2<>5  tons;  exports. 
137,036  tons);  immigrants, from  Santos  to  SsTo  Paulo, 31,758;  from  Sao 
Paulo  to  the  interior  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  4(5,939.    During  tbe 
first  six  months  of  1896  the  receipts  were  7,830,477  milreis  ($l,096,2()7j; 
expenditures,   4,326,313    milreis   ($605,684);    profit,  3,504,164  milreis 
($490,580).    The  detailed  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the 
second  six  months  of  1896  were: 

Beceiptn. 


From—  AinoanU 


MUrn4.     I  DtiUart 

Pa88ongerg 1.363,292         l».8n 

Ba^^af'e  aod  expn*iw 320, 519 

Aiiimala  on  pafifl«iiK<*r  trniiis 17,991 

■      •         fr  


44.873 
2. 519 


Animals  on  freight  t raiiiH 4, 978 

Merchandise 10,402,344 

Telegraph ,  39,913  .          5,fe" 

Storage  and  dnea '  34,072  I          4,779 

Sundries 79,420          ItHs* 


ToUl 12,262.635      l,7l6.t» 
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Jixpenditures, 


For^ 


Amount. 


>  Milrets. 

.Superintendence 50,188 

Office  cxpeDHes I  40,  235 

Taxt'ii 33,815 

Traffic 1,735.928 

Trflotion '  l,702,oe7 

KoUiii;r'»tock I  424,105 

Teletjraplj '  93,903 

Bepaire  on  lino 1, 129, 493 

Central  bureau  of  accounts '  22, 173 

Sundries i  69,566 

Di fferaoce  1  n  exchange 145, 927 

Total 5,647,700 


Dollars. 

7,026 

5,633 

4, '84 

243.130 

238.289 

59, 375 

13, 147 

158,129 

8,104 

0,739 

48,302 


970,608 


Estrada  de  Ferro  Mogyana  (Mogyaua  Railroad). — This  is  the  other 
^eat  coffee-carrying  road  of  the  State  of  Silo  Paulo.  Opeii  to  traffic, 
194  kilometers  (121  miles);  Caldas  branch,  77  kilometers  (48  miles); 
/nriiaranty,  6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  4,300,000  milreis  gold  ($2,347,800) 
and  1,853,885  milreis  pai)er  ($259,540)  j  it  has  11  locomotives,  made  by 
8iiar]),  Stewart  &  Co.;  12  passenger  coaches,  constructed  in  the  shops 
of  the  company ;  and  108  wagons,  of  which  60  are  covered,  of  a  capacity 
>f  7  tons  each,  made  by  the  company.  Eighteen  are  of  English  make 
ind  30  were  made  by  the  Companhia  Industrial  Constructora  de 
iio  de  Janeiro  (Kio  de  Janeiro  Industrial  Construction  Company), 
*here  were  transported  in  1896:  First-class  passengers,  59,809;  second- 
'ass  passengers,  164,858;  baggage  and  express,  2,402  tons;  merchandise, 
i,276tons;  animalson  passenger  trains, 4,896;  animalson  freight  trains, 
301;  receipts  in  1896  were  2,098,355  milreis  ($293,770);  expenses, 
723,316  milreis  ($241,264);  profits,  375,038  milreis  ($52,506).  Details 
receipts  and  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

■ 

Jiecelptg. 


From— 


Ainonnt. 


Milrris. 

*  ii  ffers - 616,  274 

;!«;«•  and  «'Xprt«M» 114,  967 

alii  on  pasi*ei)^er  iniiiiH 19,4^5 

raph 19.401 

inndise 1.286.573 

iJh  on  freigU t  traiuM 7, 960 

e - 0,258 

tH 14,258 

vs 13,229 


*otaJ  2.098,355 


Expendiiurvs. 


Dollars. 

86, 279 

16,095 

2.721 

3,716 

180, 121 

1,114 

876 

1,196 

1,852 

293, 770 


For— 


Ainonnt. 


'>lti<'e 


li 

lit  -wav 


u1 


I     Milreis. 

4,1, 746 

226.  262 

HI  0,628 

.1  44.225 

586. 294 

12, 161 

1.723.310 


Dollars. 

6.124 

31, 677 

113. 487 

6,192 

82,081 

l,70o 

241,264 
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There  was  a  profit  realized  on  this  line  in  1895  of  307,115  milreis 
($44,961),  bnt  deficits  existed  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Sarocdhana  (Sarocahana  Kailroad). — ^Open  to  traflQc, 
main  line,  113  kilometers  (70  miles);  Itarare  branch,  43  kilometers  (27 
miles) ;  guaranty,  G  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per 
kilometer  (0.6214  mile)  on  the  line  from  Botucatii  to  Tibagy  and  tlie 
Itarar^  branch;  the  prolongation  to  Santos  enjoys  no  guaranty;  oou-         j 
cessionaire,  a  Gompanhia  Uniao  Sarocahana  e  Ituana  (Sarocohana  and 
Ituana  Union  Company).    There  were  carried:  First-class  passengers,         ' 
8,126;  second-class  passengers,  20,405;  baggage  and  express,  252  tons;         i 
merchandise,  9,011  tons;  animals  on  freight  trains,  6,106;  animals  on         i 
passenger  trains,  584.     Merchandise:  Coffee,  bacon,  tobacco,  alimen- 
tary substances,  sugar,  salt,  sundries.    The  Itarar^  branch  carried 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  6,856  tons,  of  which  217  tons  were  coffee. 
The  receipts  on  the  prolongation  to  Tibagy  were   140,831    milreis 
($19,716);   expenses,  130,849  milreis  ($18,319);    profit,  9,982  mibeis 
($1,397).    The  Itarare  branch  had  receipts  to  the  amount  of  117,212 
milreis  ($16,410),  and  expenses,  105,537  milreis  ($14,775);  profit,  11,675 
milreis  ($1,635). 

Estrada  de  Ferra  Uheraha  ax)  Coxim  (Uheraha-Coxim  Railroad).— 
Extension,  with  studies  approved,  103  kilometers  (64  miles);  to  be 
studied,  897  kilometers  (556  miles);  total,  1,000  kilometers  (620  miles); 
guaranty,  6  per  cent  on  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer;  conces- 
sionaire, O  Banco  Unifio  de  Sao  Paulo  (Sao  Paulo  Union  Bank). 

Estrado  de  Cataldo  a  Palmas  (Catalao-Palmas  Bailroad). — Extension, 
approximate,  800  kilometers  (597  miles) ;  studies  approved,  100  kilome- 
ters (62  miles);  to  be  studied,  700  kilometers  (445  miles);  guaranty,  6 
per  cent  on  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer  (0.6214);  concession- 
aire, a  Companhia  Estrada  de  l^erro  Alto  Tocantries  (Alto  Tocantries 
Bailroad  Company). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  do  Farand  (Parang  Railway). — Open  to  traflSc 
(Paranagud  to  Curitiba),  111  kilometers  (69  miles);  prolongation  and 
branches,  306  kilometers  (189  miles);  total,  417  kilometers  (258  miles); 
guaranty,  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  capital  of  11,492,043  milreife 
($1,608,894)  on  the  line  from  Paranagud  to  Curitiba,  and  6  per  cent  p^ 
annum  on  a  capital  of  9,179,855  milreis  ($1,285,180),  corresponding  to  a 
maximum  guaranty  of  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer  (0.6214 mile), 
on  an  extension  of  306  kilometers  (189  miles);  concessionaire,  Com- 
panhia Generale  de  Chemins  de  Fer  Br^siliens  (Brazilian  General  Bail- 
way  Company);  receipts  on  the  line  from  Paranagua  to  Curitiba  in 
1890  were  1,968,724  milreis  ($276,621);  expenditures,  1,043,726  mUreis 
($146,127);  profits,  924,962  milreis  ($129,894).  This  is  a  prosperous 
road,  there  having  been  large  annual  profits  since  1891.  The  work  of 
traction  was  done  by  16  locomotives. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Santa  Maria  a  Cruz  Alta  (Santa  Maria-Cruz  Alta 
Railroad).— Open  to  traffic,  161  kilometers  (100  miles);  concessionaire. 
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Compagnie  (les  Chemius  de  Fer  Sud-Ouest  Br^siliens  (Brazilian  South- 
west  llailway  Company);  guaranty,  5  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  4,81!8,036 
milreis  (i()75,925);  receipts,  383,378  milreis  ($53,673);  expenditures, 
.3(^5,274  milreis  (851,278);  profits,  17,104  milreis  ($2,395). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Santa  Maria  ao  Uruguay  (Santa  Maria- Uruguay 
Railroad). — Part  under  construction,  Cruz  Alta  ao  Uruguay  (Cruz  Alta 
to  Uruguay,  381  kilometers  (237  miles);  Ijuhy  branch,  203  kilometers 
(182  miles) ;  guaranty,  6  per  cent  on  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer 
(0.6214  mile);  concessionaire,  Compagnie  de  Cheminsde  Fer  Sud-Ouest 
Br^siliens  (Brazilian  Southwest  Railway  Company). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Quarahim  a  Itaqui  (Quarahim-Itaqui  Railroad). — 
Open  to  traffic,  170  kilometers  (110  miles) ;  guaranty,  6  per  cent  on  capi- 
tal of  6,000,000  milreis  ($840,000);  concessionaire,  the  Brazil  Great 
Southern  Railway  Company,  Limited;  receipts,  199,434  milreis  ($25,121); 
expenditures,  323,301  milreis  ($45,262);  deficit,  143,806  milreis  ($20,141). 

Entrada  de  Ferro  Rio  Qrande  a  BagS  (Rio  Grande- Bag^  Railroad). — 
Open  to  traffic,  283  kilometers  (176  miles);  guaranty,  7  per  cent  on 
capital  of  13,521,453  milreis  ($1,893,003);  concessionaire,  the  Southern 
Brazilian  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Company,  Limited;  receipts,  1,269,993 
milreis  ($177,799);  expenditures,  1,267,654  milreis  ($177,471);  profit, 
2,339  milreis  ($328). 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Sao  Paulo  Rio  Qrande  (Siio  Paulo- Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road).— Extension,  with  studies  approved,  1,092  kilometers  (678J  miles) ; 
to  be  studied,  775  kilometers  (482  miles);  total,  1,867  kilometers  (1,160 J 
miles);  guaranty,  6  per  cent  on  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per  kilometer 
(0  0214  mile);  concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Sao  PauloRio  Grande  (Sao 
Paulo- Rio  Grande  Railway  Company);  2  locomotives. 

Entradu  de  Ferro  Minos  de  Sao  Jeronymo  (Sfio  Jeronyrao  Mines  Rail- 
roa<l). — Under  construction,  40  kilometers  (25  miles);  studies  approved, 
149  kilometers  (92^  miles);  studied,  375  kilometers  (233  miles);  total, 
564  kilometers  (350^  miles) ;  concessionaire,  a  Companhia  Estrada  de 
Ferro  e  Minas  de  Sdo  Jeronymo  (^ao  Jeronymo  Railway  and  Mining 
Company). 

Estrado  de  Ferro  Pelotas  ao  Colonial  Sdo  Laurengo  (Pelotas-Sao  Lou- 
reiiyo  Colonies  Railroad). — Extension,  with  studies  approved,  154  kilo- 
meters (96  miles);  guaranty,  6  per  cent  on  30,000  milreis  ($4,200)  per 
kilometer;  concessionaire,  a  Empreza  Industrial  e  Constructora  do 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Industrial  and  Construction 
Company). 

Frank  1>.  Uill,  Consul 

Santos,  December  J^O^  1897. 
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BAUBOAD  DT  PA|tAHA.' 

The  only  road  open  to  traffic  in  the  State  of  Parana  is  that  owned  by 
the  Compagnie  Geuerale  de  Chemins  de  fer  Bresiliens.  It  has  a  total 
length  of  416.095  kilometers  (259.12  miles),  of  which  111  kilometers 
(68.97  miles)  belong  to  the  mountain  division  (from  Paranagud  to  Curi- 
tiba)  and  305.995  kilometers  (190.15  miles)  to  the  camp  division  (from 
Curitiba  to  Ponta-Grossa,  with  branches  from  Restinga  Secca  to  Porto- 
Amazonas  and  Serrinha  to  Rio  Negro).  The  track  has  a  width  of  1 
meter  (39.37  inches). 

On  the  mountain  division  82,441  tons  of  merchandise  were  trans- 
ported last  year,  as  follows: 


Ariicleft.  '  Qaantity.  Articles.  Quantity. 


Tont.  Ton*. 

YcrbftmatA '       'A  788  Cereals 4,2(a 

Lumber  and  wood 8,381  Sa^ar 4,048 

Flour 5.542  Coffee 295 

Salt 5,013 

On  the  camp  division,  in  a  total  of  67,559  tons  transported,  the  dis- 
tribution was : 


ArticleH.                           I  Quantity.  ,                            Articles,  Quantity. 

Tonn.  Tons. 

Yerbaraat^i 25,521      Ceroals 2,5M 

Lumber  and  wood '         9,749      Sujjar 1,907 

Flour 3,205      Cofleo :«0 

Salt 4,364 


Coffee  came  nearly  all  from  Santos,  while  Rio  sent  only  a  very  small 
quantity.  The  coffee  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  the 
Rio  Parana-Panema,  and  in  the  adjoining  zone  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  was  brought  to  the  nearest  localities  on  mule  back. 

No  special  mention  has  been  made  in  the  company's  annual  report 
about  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  transported,  though  they 
certainly  represent  over  one-half  of  the  goods  given  as  '*  sundries," 
which  represented  in  the  mountain  division  26,962  tons  and  in  the  camp  ' 

division  17,054  tons.    Of  imported  goods,  26,326  tons  came  through 
the  ports  of  Antonina  and  Paranaguii. 

The  movement  of  passengers  has  been  as  follows :  j 

Mountain  division :  I 

First  class 19,527 

Second  class 55, 401 

Camp  division : 

First  class 14,150 

Second  class •^^  IW 

'  Transniitte*!  by  Consul-Cteneral  Seeger,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  an  undated  dis- 
patch, received  ]>y  tbc  Department  Novenilier  I,  1898. 
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The  weight  of  luggage  belonging  to  these  passengers  was  6()5  tons 
(iitountain  division)  and  365  tons  (camp  division). 
The  total  receipts  were : 

Milrels. 

Mountain  division 1, 726, 933. 678  =  »  $208, 958. 97 

Camp  division 1,525,779.569=     184,619.32 

Against  these  re(;eipts,  the  expenses  amounted  to  1,030,324.010  mil- 
leis  (1125,395.20)  for  the  mountain  division,  and  1,011,743.635  milreis 
($122,419.98)  for  the  camp  division. 

This  gives  a  surplus  of  690,600.668  milreis  (883,563.77)  for  the  moun- 
tain division,  and  514,035.934  milreis  ($62,198.35)  for  the  camp  division; 
together,  1,204,645.602  milreis  (8145,762.12). 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  road.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  guaran- 
teed an  interest  of  7  per  cent  for  the  mountain  road  on  a  capital  of 
11,492,042.707  milreis,  or  32,500,000  francs  ($6,272,500),  and  of  6  per 
cent  for  the  camp  road  on  a  capital  of  9,179,855.100  milreis,  or  26,000,000 
francs  ($5,018,000).  This  interest,  though,  has  never  been  reached;  so 
that  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  pay  heavy  sums  to  cover  the 
interest  guaranteed.  The  value  of  the  milreis  having  averaged  during 
the  last  year  only  <)3  centimes  (12.1  cents),  while  its  value  at  par  is 
Ijiven  at  2.83  francs  (54.5  cents),  the  capital  guaranteed  gave  only,  on 
the  mountain  division,  an  interest  of  1.3  per  cent,  and  on  the  camp 
division  of  1.2  per  cent.  It  is  well  to  add  that  never  has  exchange  been 
so  low  as  in  the  last  year;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  opening  of 
the  road  (in  1888)  it  has  never  reached  its  original  figure. 


STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION  WITH  EIO  DE  JANEIBO. 

Consul-General  Seeger  sends  from  Eio  de  Janeiro,  under  date  of 
Sej)tember  16,  1898,  the  following  list  of  steamship  lines  calling  at  Kio: 


steamship  lineB.  Nationality^ . 


Head  office. 


Time  of  Hailing. 


Lamport  &  Holt 


r*riiM'« 


British 


Liverpool Fortnightly 


.do 1  Xewcndtle-on-Tvne 


..do 


N  ortoii I do Liverpool do 


Slonian 
Ctian^eurti-Keunis 

Coagt  line*. 

Lloyd  Brazilelro .. 


Xavegacao  Costoira 
^  Lngt;  Irniaos. 
K<4p<'ran^  Maritimn. . . 
i'^-Hpirito    Santence  de 

Nave^a<;&o  a  vapor. 
( 'cMiipanhia  rernauibii- 

(-ana  de  Navega<;ilo. 
Sa<»  Irao  da  Barra  e 

rampos. 
Via9ao  do  Brazil 


German 
French 


Hamburg i  Monthly 

Ha  V  re i do  . . 


Brazilian 
do  ... 


Rio  de  Janeiro I  Weekly . . , 


do 
.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


.do Kecife \ do 

r 

.do I  SSo  Ivao  da  Barra do 

.do I  Rio  de  Janeiro do 


Destination. 


New  York  and    New 

OrleauH. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Orleans. 


Northern    and    »ou th- 
em ports  of  Brazil. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

River   San    Francisco 
and  tributaries. 


^Taking  the  exchaniro  vmImo  of  tho  milreis  at  12.1  rents. 
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The  above  companies,  says  Mr.  Seeger,  do  not  issue  freight  lists, 
owiug  to  the  <!ontiuual  changes  in  rates. 

The  steamship  lines  to  and  from  the  United  States  have  formed  a 
trust  and  adopted  a  uniform  schedule  of  freight  for  the  transportation 
of  coffee  from  Santos  and  Rio  to  the  United  States.  Until  reoentlv, 
continued  the  consul-general,  they  charged  40  cents  per  bag  of  60  kilos 
(110  pounds),  then  they  reduced  their  rate  to  13  cents,  and  since  the 
middle  of  September  their  freight  rate  is  10  cents  per  bag  of  60  kilos. 


COMMUinCATIOV  WITH  PAEA. 

There  are  four  steamship  lines  that  place  Para  in  constant  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  besides  several 
Brazilian  lines  that  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Two  of  tbe 
lines  are  British,  one  Italian,  and  the  other  is  Portuguese.  The  Bed 
Gross  Line  and  the  Booth  Steamship  Line,  Limited,  are  both  of  Liver- 
X>ool9  though  each  has  a  branch  oi!ice  at  New  York.  Their  combined 
fleets^  I  am  advised,  number  something  near  forty  cargo  and  passenger 
vessels.  The  steamers  start  from  Liverpool,  calling  at  Hamburg  and 
Havre,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Para,  and  Manaos,  stopping  at  the 
same  ports  on  the  way  back,  with  the  exception  of  Oporto,  Havre,  and 
Hamburg.  The  call  at  Havre,  1  understand,  depends  on  cargo,  and 
Hamburg  is  not  touched  on  the  return  voyage,  as  there  is  very  little 
cargo  for  that  port  from  Para  and  Manaos.  The  British  companies 
have  also  established  regular  lines  from  Manaos  and  Para  to  New  York 
and  back,  by  way  of  Barbados.  These  two  lines  do  all  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  northern  Brazil.  Both  Hues  have 
been  established  for  over  thirty  years.  Neither  is  in  any  way  subsi- 
dized, as  1  understand,  and  if  they  have  obtained  the  greatest  share  of 
the  carrying  trade,  it  has  been  the  result  of  untiring  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  excellent  management. 

The  Ligure  Brazilieira  Line  of  Italian  steamers  i)ossesses  three  modem 
steamers  that  ply  between  Genoa,  Lisbon,  Para,  and  Manaos,  calling 
at  Spanish  ports  on  the  way.  This  line  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
States  ot  Para  and  Amazonas.  The  Portuguese  line  belongs  to  tbe 
firm  of  Audressen  &  Co.,  of  Oporto,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  vessels. 

The  fare  from  Europe  is  only  $50,  while  that  from  New  York  to  Para 
is  $00.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  considerable  more  com- 
petition is  in  force  between  here  and  Europe.  The  fare  from  here  to 
Manaos  is  $20,  and  the  fare  from  Para  to  Iquitos,  Peru,  a  distance  op 
the  Amazon  of  nearly  3,000  miles,  is  $45. 

As  already  stated,  the  New  York  lines  are  about  to  provide  increased 
carrying  facilities.  I  have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that  five  nev 
steamers,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  each,  will  shortly  be  added  to 
the  present  fleet. 

The  French  line  of  steamers,  llie  Vi*  snjreries  Maritimes,  is  about  to 
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establish  a  line  from  here  to  the  River  Plate^  taking  in  Eio,  Montevideo, 
aud  Eaeuos  Ayres.    This  commences  to  operate  next  month. 

The  Para  Braganca  Railway  was  built  to  encourage  agriculture  in 
the  nei^hborliood  of  Para,  but  as  Brazilians  prefer  to  collect  rubber, 
and  iiDmigraiits  follow  tlieir  example,  the  result  is  that  agriculture  is 
abnndoiied  and  the  railway  is  said  not  to  be  paying.    The  length  of  the 

road  is  seventy-odd  miles. 
A  concession  has  been  graute<l  a  foreign  company  to  build  a  railroad 

between  AJcobaca  and  Para  da  Kainha.     The  object  is  to  establish 

[communication  on  the  Tocantins  and  Araguaya  rivers,  over  the  stretch 

tvhich  is  obstructed  by  about  100  miles  of  rapids. 
The  Amazou  Cable  Company  has  established  cable  communication 

vith  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  rivers  of  the  State.    The  line  to 

lauaos  is  one  of  great  importance.    The  commercial  development  of 

Fanaos  depends  upon  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  steamship  lines  running  between  here  and  New  York  advertise 
leave  Pam  on  the  4th,  14tli,  and  24th  of  every  mouth,  but,  unfortu- 

iteJy,  they  often  fail  to  leave  on  schedule  time. 

The  rate  of  freight  from  Para  to  New  York  is  25  cents  per  cubic  foot, 

as  I  am  informed  by  merchants,  about  17  i)er  cent  less  than  it  is 

m  here  to  Europe. 

K.  K.  Kenneday,  Consul, 
*ABA,  October  13,  1S9^, 

IMPROVED   STEAMSHIP   SERVICE. 

ODsnl  Kenneday,  under  date  of  October  13,  1809,  writes: 

giiiiiiu^  in  November,  1899,  the  two  lines  of  HteamsLi))8  plying  between  this 
and    the  United    States — the   Hooth  Steamship  Company,  I^imited,  and  the 
t'rosH  Line  of  steamers— have  changed  their  schedale  so  as  to  leave  Para  for 
York   on  the  6th,  16th,  and  26th,  instead  of  the  4tb,  Mtli,  aud  2ith  of  each 
d.     Commencing  next  month,  a  ten-days'  service  will  be  eHta1)Ii8hed  by  said 
inies  between  Manaos  and  New  York.     On  the  1st  of  November,  1899,  a  ten- 
service  will  also  be  oBtablishod  between  here  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  by  the  some 
that  are  now  operating  between  Para  and  New  York.     The  Spanish  .Steamshi)» 
my,  established  between  Havana,  Cuba,  and  Europe,  has  sent  an  agent  here 
iplete  arrangements  for  the  extension  of  this  line,  to  tonch  at  Para  on  the 
voy Slices  to  Europe. 

I'RKiailT    BATKS  PROM   SANTOS:   CABLE   COMMUNICATION. 

sul  Hill  i^erites  from  Santos,  September  2,  18t)7: 

:iit  rates  to  foreign  ports  are  as  follows: 


nation.  January  to  September.  October  to  Decern  her.  Weight. 


1  ...... 


I   25  shillings  and  5  per  cent 80  shillings  and  5  per  cent . .  i  Per  1,000  kilos.' 

, .  -  ...do do Do. 

. do do I>o. 

25  francs  and  10  per  cent i  30  francs  and  10  {ter  cent Per  900  kilos.* 

30  francs  and  10  per  cent ' do I  _     Do. 

. do 40  francs  and  10  per  cent. . 

-  ....do do 

80  francs  and  5  i>er  cent do 


Per  1,000  kilos.' 
Do. 
Do. 


20  cents  aud  5  ]>er  cent 40  cents  and  5  per  cent Bags   of  60    kilos 

(132  pounds). 


>  Xona  of  2,204.6  jKiundi*.  ^  Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 
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Cable  communication  is  maintained  by  four  lines:  (1)  Western  and  Brazilian  Tele- 
graphic Company,  Limited;  (2)  South  American  Company,  to  Dakar,  via  the  islaud 
of  Fernando  de  Noronha;  (3)  Central  and  South  American  Cable  Company,  via 
fiucnoM  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  and  Galveston;  (4)  French  line,  from  Visau  to  Cayenne, 
Martinique,  etc.,  to  the  United  States. 

RIVER   NAVIGATION    IN   SAO   PAITLO. 

Consul  Hill  says  further: 

There  exists  iu  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  river  navigation  of  976  kilometers  {GU2 
miles),  to  which  the  following  companies  contribute:  Companhia  Panlista  de  vias 
Ferreas  e  Fluviaes,  200  kilometers  (124  miles),  river  Mogy-Guaseu  from  Porto  Fer- 
reira  to  Puntal;  the  Companhia  Sorocabana  e  Ytuana,  220  kilometers  (74^  utiles),  on 
the  Piracicaba,  from  Joao  Alfredo  to  the  confluence  of  the  Tieto :  the  Companhia  snl 
Paulista  de  Navegacao  e  Mineravao,  356  kilometers  (2Ji  miles),  on  the  Ribeira,  Una, 
Jacupiringa,  and  Juquia. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

FOREIGN   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Dutch  Hue  has  increased  its  fleet  plying  between  Paramaribo  and 
New  York,  via  West  Indian  ports.  A  vessel  leaves  Paramaribo  twice 
a  month.  The  Royal  English  mail  visits  the  port  every  two  weeks,  with 
connections  at  Barbados  for  New  York,  Europe,  and  West  Indies. 
The  French  mail  calls  once  a  month  from  Demerara  and  the  Islands. 
A  Government  steamer  plies  between  Paramaribo  and  Demerara,  leav- 
ing Paramaribo  Monday  and  returning  Friday  of  each  week,  carrying 
mails,  cargo,  and  passengers. 

Transporialion  companieft. 


>Jamo.  From —  To —  Sailing. 

Armstrong  Line Xew  York DemerarA,  via  West  India  Islauds  . .    Fortnightly. 

Ouebec  Line I do ' do Do. 

Koyal  Mail Sout haiupton Demerara.  via  West  India  lalanda  ,         Do. 

I  and  Paramaribo. 

French  Mail Fort  de  Franco Demerara^  Paramaribojind  Cayenne  -    MonthI  j. 

Pickford     and    Black  i  St.  John,  New  Brans-     Demerara,  via  West  India  iHlanda  ..|         1)<>. 

Canadian  Line.                  wick.  i  , 

Royal  Dutoh  Mail Xew  York I  Demerara,  via  Trinidad  and  Para-     Fortnightly. 

I  roaribo.  ' 

DirectLine London Demerara,  via  Trinidad Do. 

Do I  G-laagow do i  Every  thref 

I  I  I      weeks. 

Demerara  and  Berbice  ' do do i  Fort^iightly. 

Line. 

Liverpool  Line Liverpool Demerara I  Monthly. 

Burrell  Lino i  London  and  Glanguw .    Demerara,  via  Trinidad  and    Bar-  '         Do- 

'  bud  OS.  I 


Geo.  H.  Moulton, 

Consul. 
J3EMEBARA,  September  30, 1898. 
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FREIGHTS — INTERIOR  COMMUNICATION. 

lu  a  report  (late<l  September  12,  1896,  Consul  l^atterson  says: 

Freight  rates  to  the  United  Sttites  are  very  reasonable.  Average  tiiue  about  ten 
thjys  by  direct  steamer. 

I^ractieally,  the  entire  settlements  in  this  colony  being  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
rivers,  nearly  all  colonial  travel  np  to  the  present  time  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  colonial  steamers  sailing  from  this  place  to  the  different  points  in  the 
colony.  There  are  16  of  these  steamers,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  reach  any  of  these 
places.  There  is  only  one  line  of  railway  in  the  colony,  from  hero  to  Mahaica,  a 
distance  of  20  miles  along  the  cost. 

Mnil  wagons  connect  with  steamers  at  some  points  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  mail  and  passengers  to  places  not  touched  by  steamers. 

Commnnication  with  the  interior  of  the  colony  is  by  row  boats  that  may  be  carry- 
ing miners. 

RAILROADS. 

On  October  7,  1897,  Mr.  Patterson  writes : 

Daring  the  past  year,  a  line  of  railroad  about  18  miles  long,  connecting  the  Ksse- 
quibo  and  Demerani  rivers,  has  been  opened  to  traffic.  An  extension  of  the  Deme- 
rara  Railroad  is  now  under  construction.  This  is  a  coast  line,  and  will  connect 
(icorgetown  and  New  Amsterdam  and  Georgetown  and  Plantation  Philadelphia. 
Its  whole  length  will  be  about  60  miles.  While  this  road  is  built  by  the  company, 
the  interest  on  its  stock  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

Under  date  of  October  10,  1899,  Consal  Moulton  reports  that  15 
n)ile8  of  the  road  have  been  finished,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000  per  mile.  A 
survey  for  a  railroad  into  the  gold  regions  has  been  made  by  private 
capital. 


CHILE. 

Consul  Dobbs,  of  Valparaiso,  on  February  4,  1897,  writes: 

The  State  lines  of  railway  in  operation  have  a  total  length  of  close  upon  1,100 
niiles^  and  there  are  in  course  of  construction  215  miles.  There  are  also  private 
lines,  mostly  owned  by  English  companies,  measuring  938  miles.  There  are  25,000 
miles  of  public  roads  and  2,875  miles  of  waterwny,  the  latter  all  in  the  south. 

There  is  constant  and  direct  steamship  communication  along  the  Chilean  coast  and 
with  the  west  coast  generally  as  far  as  Panama  and  Central  America.  The  steamers 
tu  Panama  connect  with  lines  to  New  York  and  Europe,  and  to  Mexico  and  8an 
Franci.sc'O  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  there  is  frequent  and  regular  steamship  com- 
nmuication  with  the  east  coast,  the  United  States,  and  Europe.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels  with  the  United  States. 

The  length  of  voyage  by  steam  to  and  from  the  United  States  via  Panama  is 
reckoned  at  one  month,  and  by  sail  around  Cape  Horn  two  and  one-half  to  three 
iiiDiiths. 

Consul  Merriam,  of  Iquique,  on  October  31,  1898,  adds  that  steamers 
of  tbe  Kosmos  Line,  from  Hamburg  to  Guayaquil,  toncli  at  Iqui(]ne 
and  other  principal  ports  on  tbe  west  coast  twice  each  month. 
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SAH  FSANCISCO-VALPARAISO  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

As  of  possible  importauce  to  the  shipping  and  commercial  iiiteiv- 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  tA 
projected  fast  steamship  line  between  the  cities  of  Valparaiso  s^od  >. 
Francisco. 

The  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores,  a  line  flying  the  Cliilea 
flag,  but  owned  principally  by  English  capitalists,  and  now    doi  , 
business  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  has  submitted  a  pro{>ositif'' 
to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  an  English  compaay  eor 
peting  in  the  same  waters,  to  conjointly  extend  the  service  of  tht 
lines  to  San  Francisco. 

The  results  hoped  to  be  accomplished  by  this  action,  if  takeii^  ar? 
(1)  Active  and  profitable  competition  with  American  lines  for  thr^ 
freight-carrying  business  of  the  Central  American  States,  Mexico,  ai » 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  (2)  and  rapid,  comfortable, 
and  safe  passage  to  intercontinental  passengei  travel.  Under  thf 
proposed  schedule  a  steamer  will  leave  Valparaiso  once  a  week,  touch 
ing  at  the  intermediate  ports  of  Coquimbo,  Antofagasta,  Iquiqae,  Mo] 
lendo,  and  Callao,  reaching  Panama  in  ten  days.  From  Panama  nort] 
the  steamer  will  «top  at  only  the  principal  ports  of  Mexico  and  Ceii  tra) 
America,  reaching  San  Francisco  in  twelve  days  from  the  date  «i 
departure  from  Panama,  thus  occupying  twenty-two  days  in  the  entire 
trip  from  Valparaiso  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores  is  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
corporation,  which  has  for  many  years  been  earning  large  profits  from 
the  freight  and  passenger  business  on  the  southern  Pacific  coast.  The 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  an  even  more  powerful  cor|K>ra 
tiou,  entirely  controlled  at  i)resent  by  British  capital.  Both  companies 
are  subsidized  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

I  am  informed  that  the  proposition  of  the  Compania  Sud  Americana 
de  Vai)ores  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  establisii  tliis 
line  will  i>robably  be  accepted,  and  that  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
line  may  be  expected  in  the  month  of  January,  1898.* 

While  the  extension  of  the  operations  of  these  companies  to  San 
Francisco — affording  thereby  facilities  for  rapid  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  these  countries — will  doubtless  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  shipping  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  carrying  trade  of  the  wtst 
coast  of  North  and  Sontii  America  should  be  in  any  hands  other  than 

those  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Henry  L.  Wilson, 

Minister, 
Santiago,  November  12^  1897. 


'  Under  date  of  NovenibiT  2(5,  1898,  Minister  Dudley,  of  Lima,  reports  the  inaiign- 
ration  of  the  service.  The  lines  will  extend  their  voyages,  on  a  joint  schedule,  as 
far  north  uh  Ocoh,  Guatemala,  and,  if  the  prospect  ho  iMicoiiraging,  to  iK>rts  in  tbt* 
Gulf  of  Culifornia  and  San  Francisco.     Boats  will  run  every  ten  days. 
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LOGAIi  TRANSPOBTATION— TELEGRAPHS. 

Consul  Caples  says,  under  date  of  October  26,  1898: 

On  State  railways  the  rates  are  exceedingly  cheap;  the  Goyernment  suffers  cod- 
siderable  losses  every  year  through  hauling  goods  over  the  track.  The  revenue 
never  equals  the  expenditure ;  but  the  theory  is  that  if  the  Government  loses  the 
nation  gains. 

The  rivers  of  Chile  are  little  better  than  Hmall  mountain  streams.  The  Valdivia 
in  navigable  by  small  steamers  of  lO-foot  draft  from  the  mouth  to  the  town  of  Valdi- 
via (only  a  few  miles).  The  Rivers  Imperial,  Bueno,  and  Maule  have  dangerous  bars, 
upon  which  small  steamers  of  10-foot  draft  are  often  lost;  farther  south  there  are 
rivers,  such  as  the  Palena,  which  are  not  frequented,  as  there  is  no  commerce  or 
industries  of  any  kind  in  their  vicinity— nothing  but  thick,  rank,  and  apparently 
impenetrable  forests. 

The  State  telegraph  line  runs  ft'om  Iqnique  (north)  to  Port  Montt  and  Ancud 
(south);  messages  are  extremely  cheap.  Several  private  lines  run  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago. 


COLOMBIA 

RAILWAYS. 

Consul  Shaw  writes  from  Bari:auquilla,  January  30, 1899: 

There  are  about  389  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  Colombia: 

The  Santa  Morta  Railroad  Company  (English),  from  Santa  Morta  to  Sevilla,  46 

miles ;  proposed  extension  to  Heredia,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  80  miles  from  Barran- 

quilla. 
The  Barranquilla  Raihv.-iy  and  Pier  Company  '(English),  from  Barranquilla  to 

Puerto  (-olombia,  17^  miles,  connected  with  steel  pier  4,000  feet  long,  extending  into 

26  feet  of  water. 


I  lu  another  part  of  his  report,  Mr.  Shaw  says: 

*' Owing  to  the  dangerous  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  no  ocean  steamers 
and  but  few  sailing  vessels  come  to  Barranquilla.  Although  the  name  of  Sabanilla, 
the  former  port  (now  entirely  abandoned),  is  erroneously  retained  on  many  of  the 
charts  of  this  coast  and  continues  to  be  used  by  the  shipping,  the  actual  seaport  is 
Puerto  Colombia,  a  distance  of  17^  miles  from  this  city  and  connected  with  it  by 
railroad.  The  Barranquilla  Railway  and  Pier  Company,  although  an  English  corpo- 
ration, has  purchased  much  of  its  rolling  stock  in  the  United  States,  and  has  recently 
bought  there  two  fine  new  Baldwin  locomotives,  two  passenger  cars,  and  several 
freight  cars,  made  by  Jackson  &  Sharp,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  The  road  is  3-foot 
6-inch  gauge,  and  furnished  with  60-pound  steel  rails  (English  and  American),  laid 
on  creoBotod  ties  from  the  United  States.  During  the  year  ended  December  31, 1898, 
the  company  handled  61,917  tons  of  freight  and  carried  59,468  passengers.  Freight 
lates  are  charged  by  this  company  according  to  class  of  merchandise.  The  unit  of 
measure  is  a  "carga,"  which  is  one-eighth  of  a  ton.  In  computing  bulk  freight,  a 
cubic  meter,  40  feet,  is  treated  as  a  ton.  Import  freight  is  divided  into  four  classes, 
numbered  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  The  fourth  class  pays  7.04  pesos,  equal  to 
about  $2.18  United  States  gold,  and  includes  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and 
cups,  furniture,  dry  goods  and  notions,  drugs  and  medicines,  wines,  liquors,  and 
beer,  groceries  and  canned  goods,  glassware,  machinery,  and  turpentine;  for  the 
latter  50  per  cent  is  added.  Tlie  fiftli  class  pays  4.56  pesos,  equal  to  about  $1.38 
United  States  gold,  per  ton,  and  includes  rice,  sugar,  flour  and  meal,  onions,  beans, 
lard,  ice,  apples  fresh  or  dried,  potatoes,  salt,  iron,  vMteel,  and  lead  in  bars  and  sheets, 
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The  Cartagena  an<l  Magdalttna  River  Railway  '  (American),  65  miles,  from  Calamoi 
to  Cartagena. 

The  Panama  Railway  Company  (American),  47  miles,  from  Pauaina  to  Colon. 

The  Antioquia  I^ilway  Company,  owned  by  the  State  of  Antioqaia,  built  from 
Puerto  Berrii),  on  the  Magdalena  River,  to  Caraooli,  a  distance  of  50  miles ;  propoeed 
extension  of  75  miles  to  Medellin. 

La  Dorada  Railway  Company  (English),  built  from  La  Dorada  to  Honda  aod 
*' Arranca  Plumas/*  a  distance  of  22  miles ;  proposed  extension  of  35  miles  to  Caunbaa 

The  Girardot  Railway  Company  (Colombian),  built  from  Girardot  to  Juntas  df 
Apulo,  a  distance  of  24  miles }  proposed  extension  of  48  miles  to  Madrid,  to  connect 
with  the  Facatativa  and  Bogota  Railway. 

The  Sabana  Railway  (Colombian),  from  Facatativa  to  Bogota,  a  distance  of  24  miles. 

The  Cucuta  Railway  Company  (Colombian),  built  from  Cucnta  to  Puerto  Villami- 
zar,  on  the  River  Zulla,  a  distance  of  34 miles;  extension  to  Venezuelan frontiernow 
in  process  of  construction,  with  2  miles  already  built. 

The  Northern  Railway  Company  (Colombian),  from  Bogota  to  Zipaquira,  a  distance 
of  31  miles. 

The  Cauca  Railway  Company,  now  controlled  by  the  State  of  Cauca,  from  Buen- 
aventura to  Apula,  a  distance  of  about  28^  mileb;  proposed  extension  to  Call. 

During  the  last  two  years,  a  number  of  new  railroads  have  been  projected  and  con- 
cessions obtained  from  the  Government,  but  only  about  32  miles  of  road  have  been 
built.  I  am  informed  that  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  proposed  railroad  from  the 
Magdalena  River  to  Bucaramanga.* 

RIV^ER  STKAMB.>AT8.      . 

The  Magdalena  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  779^  miles.  Steamboats  from 
Barranquilla  ascend  to  La  Dorada,  a  distance  of  592^  miles.  The  altitude  of  La 
Dorada  is  about  600  feet  above  that  of  Barranquilla.  Yeguas  was  formerly  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  lower  river,  but  steamera  now  go  no  higher  than  La  Dorada. 
Here  dangerous  rapids  are  encountered,  and  passengers  and  freights  for  points  on 
the  upper  river  must  be  transferred  by  railroad  a  distance  of  20  miles,  to  Arraucs 
Plumas,  a  point  about  1  mile  above  Honda.  Above  Arranca  Plumas  tbe  river  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  to  Neiva,  a  distance  of  about  187  miles.  The  Cauca,  Nechi. 
and  Lebr^a  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Magdalena,  afford  an  additional  215  milee  of 
navigation.  On  these  rivers  there  are  42  steamboats,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  7,331. 
They  vary  iu  size  from  313  to  30  tons,  and  are  operateil  by  seven  different  companies. 
Broad,  stern-wheel  boats  are  used.    The  largest  boats  do  not  draw  much  oTer  3  feet 


pipe  or  pig,  copper  and  tin  sheets,  pans  and  plates,  steel  rails,  chains,  wire  rope, 
anchors,  boiler  tubes,  and  asbestus.  The  sixth  class  pays  3.36  pesos,  equal  to  about 
$1.04  United  States  gold,  per  ton,  and  includes  stearic  acid  and  stearin,  barbed  wire, 
tiles,  tow,  iron  kettles,  coal,  cement,  rosin,  galvanized  or  corrugated  iron,  sheet  or 
other  iron  roofing,  brick,  zinc  in  sheets,  porcelain  crockery,  lumber,  mosaics,  wicks, 
grindstones,  filters,  caustic  soda,  raw  tallow,  empty  bags,  bagging,  woven  wire,  and 
raw  materials  for  making  glass  or  crockery.  The  seventh  class  pays  13.60  pesos. 
equal  to  about  $3.21  United  States  gold,  per  ton,  and  includes  acids,  alcohol,  loaded 
cartridges,  gun  caps,  miners'  fuse,  dynamite,  powder,  and  other  explosives.  The 
minimum  freight  charge  is  1  peso." 

I  Consul  Madrigal  writes  from  Cartagena,  July  10,  1898 : 

"The  Cartagena-Magdalena  Railway  Company  has  bought  seven  river  steamens 
with  a  total  tonnage  capacity  or  displacement  of  950  tons.  Two  moreare  being  built, 
with  a  capaci  ty  of  600  tons.  It  already  owned  three  steamers  of  700  tons,  and  will  now. 
after  the  completion  of  the  two  steamers  being  built,  have  a  tonnage  capacity  of  about 
2,250  tons,  besides  several  tugs.  Goods  ran  now  be  shipped  direct  from  this  port  to 
the  company's  warehouses  at  Honda,  the  port,  La  Dorada,  being  some  600  miles  from 
here." 

'  See  p.  885. 
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when  loadeil.  Tbe  fuel  used  is  wood.  Rate  of  travel  up  river,  about  2  leagues  per 
hour;  down  river,  about  4  leagues  per  hour.  A  uumber  of  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory boats  in  use  have  been  built  in  the  United  States.  They  were  brought  out 
in  pieces  and  put  up  at  Barranquilla.  During  the  year  1898,  these  steamers  carried 
passengers  and  freight  to  and  from  this  port  as  follows : 

Up  river: 

Freight tons..  28,850 

Passengers 8, 119 

Downriver: 

Freight tons..  25,817 

Passengers 8, 410 

Compared  with  the  year  1897,  the  tonnage  was  7,852  tons  less  for  1898.  This  ton- 
uage  does  not  include  considerable  river  cargo  destined  for  Cartagena,  which  is 
taken  from  steamers  at  Calamar,  a  point  above  Barran(iuilla,  and  transferred  thence 
by  rail  65  miles  to  tbe  seaboard. 

River  steamboats  leave  Barranquilla  on  the  3d,  6th,  9th,  12th,  15th,  18tb,  21st, 
?4th,  27th,  and  30th  of  each  month.  Other  boats  also  depart  at  irregular  dates. 
Boats  arrive  regularly  on  the  3d,  9th,  15th,  21st,  and  27th  of  each  month. 

Passage  from  Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada — first  class,  75  pesos  ($23.25) ;  second 
class,  37  50  pesos  ($11.62) ;  third  class,  25  pesos  ($7.75). 

From  La  Dorada  to  Barranquilla — first  class,  50  pesos  ($15.50). 
Passengers  are  allowed  baggage  as  follows :  First  class,  150  kilos  (330  pounds) ; 
second  class,  75  kilos  (165  pounds) ;  third  class,  50  kilos  (110  pounds). 

Freight  up  river,  Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada,  47  pesos  ($14.57)  per  ton  of  1,000 
kiloS;  or  1  cubic  meter  of  bulk,  at  the  option  of  the  company.  Rebates  of  from  60 
to  20  per  cent  are  allowed  on  certain  classes  of  freight.  As  will  be  noted,  passenger 
r:ite8  down  river  are  much  less  than  those  charged  going  up.  The  down-river  freight 
charges  are  also  less. 

PACK  MULES. 

Upon  leaving  the  rivers,  freight  and  passengers  are  transferred  on'  the  backs  of 

uinles.    There  are  practically  no  wagon  roads.    The  load  (carga)  for  a  mule  is,  for 

most  of  the  routes,  250  pounds.    Mules  in  the  Medellin  route  take  300  pounds.    In 

order  that  this  may  be  properly  balanced  on  the  animal,  it  must  be  capable  of  an 

almost  equal  division  into  two  parts.    Passengers  and  freight  for  Bogota  leave  tbe 

river  at  Honda,  and  thence  are  carried  by  mules  to  Facatativa,  a  distance  of  45 

miles.     The  trip  is  made  by  passenger  mules  in  two  and  one-half  to  three  days. 

Tbe  charge  for  a  passenger  mule  for  this  trip  is  20  pesos  ($6.20).    Passengers  and 

freight  for  Medellin  leave  the  river  at  Puerto  Berrio.    Bogota  and  Medellin,  the 

l>riDcipal  interior  cities,  are  reached  from  this  coast  as  follows: 

BOGOTA.— (ALTITUDE  8,985  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL.) 


Koate. 

Miles. 

Fare  in 
Colombian 
currency. 

Equivalent 

In  United 

States  gold. 

$23.25 

6.^20 

.37^^ 

Time. 

Y%arTA.n<inil1a  to  La  J)orac1a 

592^  by  steamer... 

22   by  rail 

15    bv  mule .. 

Pesos. 
75.00 
3.10 
20  00 

8  to  9  days. 
2  bours. 

r^n  Do ra4l»  to  Honda 

i-f  oiiiiA  to  Facatativa 

2  to  3  days. 
1^  hours. 

Kax^'a tativa  to  Boirota 

24   byrail ,            1.20 

Total 

683^                          1           99. 30 
MEDELLIN. 

30.78A<^ 

12  days  3^  hours. 

Barranq n  ilia  to  Pnerto  Berrio 

Pii«»rto  liorrlo  to  Caracoli 

486  by  steamer 

50  by  rail 

84  b}^  mule 

Pesos. 
62.50 
4.00 
12.00 

$19. 37 
L24 
3.72 

6  to  7  days. 
3  hours. 

'"n rafrtl i  i4>  Medellin  .-^^,.,.,^ 

1^  to  2  days. 

Total 

520 

78.50 

24.33 

9  days  3^  hours. 
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OCEAN  STEAMSHIP   LINE8. 

Nine  lines  of  steamers,  all  carrying  mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  touch  regnlarly 
at  Sabanilla  (Puerto  Colombia). 

The  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  (German):  Three  steamers  each  moot b 
from  Hamburg;  these  touch  at  Havre,  St.  Thomas,  La  Gnayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  aod 
Curasao.    Two  also  touch  at  Cartagena  and  one  at  Colon. 

Compagnie  G6n6rale  Transatlantique  (French):  Three  steamers  each  month;  our 
of  these  from  St.  Nazaire,  one  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  and  one  from  Marseilles. 
These  boats  touch  at  several  points  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Central  and  Soutb 
American  ports. 

Royal  Mail  Steamship  Packet  Company  (English):  Two  regular  steamers  each 
month  from  Southampton,  touching  at  Cartagena,  Colon,  Kingston,  Jacmel,  aod 
Barbados,  returning  via  Cherbourg  and  Plymouth. 

Atlas  Steamship  Company  (English):  One  regular  steamer  each  week  from  New 
York  via  Kingston,  returning  via  Cartagena,  Port  Limon,  and  Kingston.  Boats  of 
this  line  also  touch  every  two  weeks  at  Grey  town. 

Prince  Line,  Limited  (English):  Two  regular  steamers  each  month,  one  from 
GenO(i  via  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  and  Trinidad,  returning  via  Colon,  Progreso, 
Vera  Cruz,  Tauipico,  and  New  Orleans,  and  another  from  Glasgow  via  Barbados, 
Trinidad,  La  Gnayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Kingston,  retaming  via  Port  Limon,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  New  OrleauH. 

Transatlantica  Espafiola  (Spanish):  One  regular  steamer  each  month  from  New 
York  via  Havana,  Santiago  do  Cuba,  La  Gnayra,  and  Puerto  Cabello,  returning  to 
New  York  via  Cartagena,  Cohm,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Havana. 

The  Veloce  (Italian) :  One  regular  steamer  each  mouth  from  Genoa  via  Barcelona, 
Santa  Cruz  de  TcneriDc,  Ponce,  St.  Thomas,  La  Gnayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Cura- 
Vao,  returning  via  Cartagena,  Sabanilla,  and  same  ports  as  on  outward  trip,  except 
Barcelona. 

Harrison  Line  (English):  One  regular  steamer  each  month  from  Liverpool  via 
BarbadoH,  Trinidad,  La  Gnayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Curasao,  returning  via  Carta- 
gena, Galveston,  or  New  Orleans. 

West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (English):  Two  regular  steaiuere 
each  month  from  Liveri)ool  via  Barbados,  Trinidad,  La  Gnayra,  Puerto  Cabelio,  and 
Curasao,  returning  via  Cartagena,  Colon,  and  New  Orleans. 

Ocean  freight  and  pasaenger  rates  between  Sabanilla  {Puerto  Colombia)  and  European 

and  American  ports. 

TO  SABANILLA 


From  - 


Time. 


Sontbanipton '24  days 

Hamburg 23  days 

Havre ,  21  days 

Genoa 22  days 

Barcelona 20  days 

New  York 9  days  . 


Frf'ight  per  ton  of  1.000  kiioe  i  pasMii 
(2,204.6  pounds).  Igerrstca. 

.  firstrlaM. 

'  Equivalent  in  '   UnitMl 
Rate.  United  SUtM  I    States 

I  icold.  !     tsoid. 


15  to  25  b.. 
30  to  35  8.. 
47^  francs. 
27|  francs 
35  pesetas  ■ 


$3.06to|«.0e 

7. 31  to   8.63 

9.09 

5.23 

8.75 


$150.  OC 
137.  •» 
137  V 
115.  N» 

IS  4:- 

75  0' 


Freisht  raten  on  the  Aila>4  Lint*,  not  calculated  per  ton,  are:  Floor,  21  centa  per  100  pounds:  kerp- 
Bene  oil,  10  cents  iier  lUO  putindH;  barbed  wire,  25  ceuta  per  100  pounds:  general  merchandise,  12cest* 
per  cublo  foot. 
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Ocean  fmght  and  passenger  rates  between  Sahanilla  (Puerto  Colombia)  and  European 

and  American  ports — Continued. 

FROM  SABANILLA. 


Freight  per  ton  of  1.000  kilos 
(2.204.6  pounds). 


To- 


Time. 


Equivalent  in 
Rat«.        ,  United  States 
Kold. 


Southampton 24  days 

Do do  .. 

Hambarg 


Do. 
Havre . 


Do I do  .. 

Genoa I  22  days 


Do , do  .. 

Barcelona !  20  days 

New  York  ' '  14  davs 


Coffee,  £2  to 

£2108. 
Hides,  £3. 
23  days  .1  Coffee,  £2 to 

,      £2  IDs. 
...do  ...i  Hides,  £3... 
21  days  .    Coffee,  £2 to 
I      £2  lOs. 
!  Hides,  £3... 
'  Coffee,  50 
I      francs. 

Hides,   27 
I      francs. 

Coffee,   100 
i      pesetas. 


Passen- 
ger rat«8, 
first  class. 
United 
States 
gold. 


$0.73  to  $10. 9.5         $150.00 


14.60 
9.  73  to  10. 05 

14.60 
9. 73  to  10. 95 

14.60 
9.65 

5.14 

19.30 


137.50 


137.60 


115. 80 


135.45 
75.00 


■  Freight  rates  in  United  States  gold,  not  calculated  per  ton :  Coffee,  40 cents  per  sack  of  ISO  pounds; 
bides,  12  cents  each;  rubber,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

CABLE   COMMUNICATION. 

Consul  Bidlake  writer  from  Barranf^ailla,  October  1,  1897: 

Colon  is  the  only  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Colombia  having  communication 
by  cable  with  the  outside  world.  A  message  for  the  United  States  from  this  city 
would  be  sent  first  via  Bogota  to  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  and  thence  to  Colon. 
A  message  may  take  two  days  or  a  week;  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  line 
in  the  interior.  The  manner  generally  preferred  is  to  send  the  message  to  Colon  by 
mail.    Should  the  vessel  be  going  directly,  the  message  would  take  two  days. 

Consul  Madrigal,  of  Cartagena,  under  date  of  October  21, 1898,  gives 
the  following  rates  of  the  Buenaventura  cable  station : 

[Plus  20  percent.] 


T 


Colombian 
currency. 


CTnited  States 

Kn gland,  France,  and  Germany 

Hei^i nm  and  Sweden 

IloUaud  and  Italy 

^Sp^lln    

J5;i  rc4*loiia 

ila  vana 

i  'itracas 

Ci'ura9ao 


Per  tvord. 
$2. 91 
3.40 
3.61 
3.67 
3.87 
3.82 
3.64 
7.02 
6.19 


United  States 
currencj'. 

Per  word, 

$1.23 
1.43 
1  52 
1.54 

1.  on 

1.01 
l.M 
3. 90 
2.61 


NEW   RAILWAY. 


In  liis  report  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Bidlake  says  further: 

On  Jone  23,  1897,  a  contract  made  between  the  government  of  the  department  of 
Santa.nder  and  a  Mr.  Buckley  (an  American)  was  approved  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  contract  provides  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  the  Magdalena 
River  to  Bncaramauga.    This  work  is  divided  into  two  sections,  from  tlie  Ijebrija 
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River  to  Biioaraiiianga,  and  from  the  Magdalena  to  the  Lebrija.  The  cootractor  hai% 
six  years  in  which  to  complete  the  road.  The  first  section  mentioned  mnst  be  com- 
pleted within  five  years,  and  the  second  half  within  the  time  specified,  but  the 
contractor  may  work  on  both  lines  simultaneously. 

The  Government  grants  the  contractor  300  hectares  (741  acres)  of  public  lands  for 
each  kilometer  (0.62137  mile)  constructed,  and  guarantees  for  twenty  years  6  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested,  up  to  $28,500  per  kilometer  of  the  road,  with  its  accessoriefc. 

The  road  will  open  a  very  rich  portion  of  Colombia,  and  will  be  of  untohl  benefit 
to  the  coffee  planters. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  PANAMA. 

Consal-G^neral  Gudger,  in  reports  dated  October  1,  1897,  and 
October  11, 1898,  says: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Panama  Railroad  runs  from  Panama  to  Colon,  and  is  .i 
great  highway  for  the  cargo  from  Europe  and  New  York  to  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  line  of  American  steamships  from  San 
Francisco  to  I^anama  and  two  lines  from  Panama  south  to  "S'alparaiso.  On  the  Colon 
side  there  is  an  American  line  from  New  York  and  lines  running  to  all  parte  of 
Europe. 

Telegraphic  couimunieation  has  been  extended  to  David,  Santiago,  Tonosi,  Chonie, 
and  other  local  points  iu  the  Republic.  Service  between  this  port  and  San  Francui%ei* 
is  carried  on  by  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Steamship  Company.  It  takes  about  twenty- 
five  days  to  make  the  trip  each  way.  From  this  place  to  New  Y'ork  via  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Line  it  takes  seven  days  each  way. 

PANAMA  OANALr. 

OoDsal-G«neral  (ludger,  under  date  of  November  3, 1897,  sent  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Paciiic  oceans  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  which  he  says: 

The  canal  extends  from  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Panama,  on  the  Pacific^  the 
length  being  54  miles.  Work  was  actively  begun  in  the  year  1882.  At  times,  and 
most  of  the  time  until  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  in  1889,  there  were  at  work 
no  less  than  10,000  laborers.  The  very  best  and  latest  machinery  was  used.  This 
consisted  in  part  of  dredges,  drills,  engines,  pumps,  etc.  Some  of  this  machinery 
was  well  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  has  never  been 
used,  and  therefore  its  utility  is  not  known.  All  along  the  canal  line  one  can  see 
vast  sheds  full  of  new  and  costly  machinery,  while  in  the  river  and  ditohes  are  larp; 
quantities  of  it.  It  is  estimated  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  company  paid  out  for 
machinery  $100,000,000.  It  is  also  estimated  that  there  has  been  expended  on  the 
work  for  material,  officers,  etc.,  $275,000,000.  It  would  be  a  conservative  estimate 
to  say  that  the  canal  is  about  one- third  completed,  and  yet  it  is  supposed  that,  with 
the  machinery,  etc.,  on  hand,  the  rest  of  the  work  can  be  accomplished  for 
$150,000,000.  The  old  company  went  into  liquidation,  and  on  its  ruins  a  new  com- 
pany was  organized  and  work  begun  in  1894.  Since  then  there  have  been  employeii 
an  average  of  abont  3,000  laborers.  The  new  incorporators,  as  were  the  old,  art 
mostly  Frenchmen.  It  is  believed  that,  if  work  continues  at  all  after  this  year,  socb 
a  force  will  be  placed  on  the  works  that  it  can  be  finished  in  from  seven  to  ten  years. 

The  canal  is  practically  finished  from  Colon  to  Bnjeo,  14  miles.  This,  however,  i$ 
the  least  expensive  part  of  the  canal.  The  great  trouble  is  in  passing  through  th« 
Culebra  Ridge.  At  first  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  need  for  locks,  but  ih'ti 
idea  has  been  abandoned.  The  width  of  the  canal  will  be  160  feet  at  the  top  and  7i 
feet  at  the  bottom,  except  through  the  ridge,  where  it  will  be  78  feet  at  the  top  ac*' 
29  feet  at  the  bottom. 
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In  the  river  and  harbor  biU  i)assed  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  third 
session,  1899,'  the  President  was  authorized  to  make  complete  iuvesti- 
gation  as  to  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  particularly  as  regards  the  Nicaraguan  and  Panama  routes, 
together  with  the  cost  of  constructing  the  same  and  placing  it  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  One  million  dollars  was  appcopriated 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  investigation.  The  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Eear- 
Admiral  John  Or.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  retired;  Hon.  Samuel  Pasco;  Alfred 
Noble,  O.  E.;  Mr.  George  S.  Marison;  Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  TJ.  S.  A.;  William  H.  Burr,  C.  E.;  Lieut.  Col.  Oswald  H. 
Ernst,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.;  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  0.  E.,  and  Prof. 
Emorv  E.  Johnson. 


ECUADOR. 

Consul-General  De  Leon  sends  from  Guayaquil,  December  3,  1898,  * 
the  following  report  relative  to  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad  of 
Ecuador : 

The  contract  entered  into  Jane  14,  1S97,  between  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  of  New 
York,  on  behalf  of  himBelf  and  associates,  with  the  Eonadorian  Government,  after 
much  discnssion  and  some  opposition,  was  finally  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
Ecnador  at  the  session  just  ended. 

The  details  of  the  contract  have  not  been  officially  published,  but  I  have  obtained 
the  following  data:  The  road  is  to  run  from  Duran,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Guayas 
River,  opposite  Guayaquil,  to  Quito,  a  distance  of  perhaps  350  miles.     It  is  to  be 
hnilt  by  Messrs.  Harman  and  associates  for  Government  account.     They  are  to 
receive  therefor  $12,282,000  in  first-mortgage  bonds,  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  customs 
revenues  of  the  Republic;  $5,250,000  in  7  per  cent  preferred  stock,  and  51  per  cent 
of  the  common  stock.    Six  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  per  annum  amortization 
on  the  mortgage  bonds  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  which,  it  is  figured,  will 
)>e  retired  in  thirty-three  years.    The  promoter  of  the  enterprise  is  Mr.  Archer  Har- 
man, a  native  of  Virginia,  now  of  New  York.    The  president  is  Robert  M.  Thompson, 
9sq.  (president  New  York  Metal  Exchange) ;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Sherrell  (lawyer); 
iDcl   Cbarles  R.  Lee  (manager  of  United  States  Leather  Company)  is  treasurer. 
VIeasrs.  I>ent,  Palmer  Sc  Co.,  of  London  and  New  York,  finance  the  enterprise,  and 
t  is  stated  that  the  entire  sum  necessary  to  build  the  road  has  been  secured. 

This  railway  will  connect  Quito,  the  capital,  with  Guayaquil,  on  the  tidewater  of 
be  Pacific,  and  is  to  be,  according  to  contract  with  the  Government,  40-inch  gauge 
v'ith  50-pound  rails.  Of  this  line  there  now  exists  a  60-mile  road  of  92-centimeter 
'Aiige  in  operation  between  Duran,  the  terminal  opposite  Guayaquil  and  Chimbo 
>rid^e.  The  broadening  of  gauge,  laying  of  new  ties  and  rails,  improving  roadbed, 
tid  other  work,  I  am  assured,  will  amount  to  almost  a  new  construction  of  this  part 
f  the  line.  This  road  traverses  the  low  alluvial  coast  section,  which  lies  between 
le  Andes  and  the  ocean,  partially  reclaimed  and  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
yffee,  rice,  cacao,  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  end.  of  the  road  is  at  the  foot  of  the  western  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  at  an 
evatiou  of  345  meters  (1,130  feet)  above  sea  level,  and  for  the  next  60  miles  there 
a  rise  "to  Sibambe,  through  the  forest  slopes  of  the  mountains,  to  an  altitude  of 


!See  page  833. 
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2,481  meters  (8^138  feet),  a  survey  of  'which  has  been  made  daring  the  last  tbiee 
years  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  V.  S.  Mailer,  an  English  engineer  employed  by 
the  Ecuadorian  Government.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
entire  line,  os  the  country  is  very  abrupt  and  of  andesite  (an  exceptionally  hard  roek 
formation,  besides  being  side-hill  forest,  liable  to  landslides.  This  portion  of  tLf 
projected  railway  runs  through  a  territory  as  yet  undeveloped  on  account  of  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  but  which  will  become,  I  am  told,  immensely  valuable  for 
coffee  and  other  crops  when  work  is  completed. 

From  Sibambe  north  to  Quito  the  road  lies  through  the  inter- Andean  treelf^? 
plateaa,  so  well  known  and  of  interest  to  geologists.  Ko  survey  has  as  yet  been 
made  of  this  (section,  but  it  is  known  from  barometrical  measurements  that  the  line 
will  have  to  surmount  three  spurs  of  the  Cordilleras,  ranging  from  10,000  to  1'23V 
feet  elevation  each;  but  aside  from  this,  no  grave  engineering  difficulties  aeem  io  1« 
presented.  The  country  constitutes  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Sierras  o: 
Ecuador,  a  series  of  mountain  valleys  (between  alternate  ridges),  having  a  mean 
elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  abounding  in  every  type  of  production  pecol- 
iar  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  comparatively  populous,  enjoying  a  cool  and  bracini^ 
climate,  and  seemingly  only  awaiting  the  completion  of  this  railway  to  become 
commercially  the  most  important  section  of  Ecuador.  What  progress  can  a  countrr 
expect,  be  nature  ever  ho  bountiful,  or  population  ever  so  dense  and  industrious,  if 
separated  from  the  outside  world,  as  this  section  of  Ecuador  now  is,  by  almost 
impassable  mule  trails,  requiring  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  reach  a  market  t 

This  is  the  work  which  is  expected  to  be  under  constrnction  within  the  next  six 
months,  to  cost  $17,532,000  and  to  be  completed  within  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
Once  completed,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  railway  construction,  as  the  country  offers 
severe  natural  obstacles.  Commercially,  in  opening  up  a  region  of  wonderful  fer- 
tility and  agricultural  wealth,  the  triumph  will  not  be  less  marked. 

At  present,  the  Ecuador  accessible  to  commerce  is  a  low  tropical  coast,  consistiD>: 
of  19,725  square  miles  area,  sparsely  populated  (242,0(X)  inhabitants,  WoITs  esti- 
mate), exporting  principally  cacao,  rubber,  hides,  sugar,  ivory  nnts,  and  othtT 
tropical  productions,  but  obliged  to  import  almost  every  manufactured  article  ami 
temperate-zone  commodity  needed  for  consumption.  Meanwhile,  the  isolated  part 
of  Ecuador,  which  will  be  opened  up  by  the  projected  railway,  is  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, of  temperate  and  healthful  climate,  with  an  area  of  20,680  square  miles,  com* 
paratively  populous  and  Inhabited  by  an  industrious  people. 

The  parties  in  interest  claim  the  railroad  will  pay  almost  from  the  start,  and  shoir 
their  faith  by  putting  their  millions  into  it.    The  present  short  railroad  trarerees 
the  large  and  wealthy  province  of  Guayas  (6,180  square  miles),  but  owing  to  tbe 
magnificent  fluvial  system  in  the  coast  section,  it  does  not  enjoy  the  carrying  trade 
of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  area.    The  four  provinces  to  be  traversed  by  the  rail- 
road are  Chimborazo,  Pichincha,  Leon,  and  Tunguragna.    Those  contiguous  ar« 
Bolivar,  Imbabura,  and  Cafiar,  containing,  according  to  Wolf,  a  population  of 
715,000  ( f ),  having  no  mode  of  ingress  or  egress  save  by  costly  mule  carriage.    The 
denser  population  and  greater  fertility  of  the  section  which  will  be  opened  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  traffic  will  be,  proportionately,  considerably  larger  than  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Duran  and  Chimbo  road,  and  induces  the  belief  that  in  a  very  brief 
period  the  earnings  of  the  line  will  pay  running  expenses  and  perhaps  something  ou 
common  stock;  that  it  will  eventually  be  a  dividend  earner  is,  in  my  opinion, 
assured.    The  constrnction  of   the  road  will  inaugurate,  as  stated,  a  new  era  in 
Ecuador;  few  lands  are  so  remarkably  fertile  and  teem  with  such  agricnltura) 
wealth,  both  tropical  and  temperate.    The  disbursements  for  labor  alone,  it  is  stated, 
will  cost  the  construction  company  $10,000,000  or  more,  gold.    As  the  enterprise  i» 
essentially  American  there  will  be  au  influx  of  Americans  and  closer  relations  witb 
the  United  States,  which  should,  and  doubtless  wiU,  enjoy  the  lion's  share  of  tbe 
commerce  of  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  Amerioa  as  soon  as  we  build  an 
isthmian  canal. 
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OCEAN  TEANSPOETATION. 

Vice-Consul-General  Reinberg,  under  date  of  Guayaquil,  September 
24, 1898,  says : 

Before  and  since  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  Panama  Steamship  Company  lias 
endeavored  to  give  a  weekly  service  from  New  York  to  Colon,  instead  of  three  times 
a  month,  as  formerly.  If  this  service  is  maintained,  the  advantage  for  American 
commerce  is  apparent. 

Since  the  expiration  of  a  contract  with  the  Paoifio  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Campafiia  Snd-Americauo  de  Vapores, 
which  hitherto  have  plied  between  Panama  and  South  American  ports,  declared  that 
they  wonld  extend  their  service  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco.  It  is  reasonably 
supposed  that  if  they  adopt  this  aggreKsive  measure,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  will  retaliate  by  extendiug  traffic  south  of  Panama.  In  such  event,  there 
will  be  great  benefit  conferred  on  the  entire  west  coast. 


PARAGUAY. 

The  Central  Paraguayan  liailway  Las  41  coaches,  158  cars,  and  15 
engines. 

Passengers  carried  from  Xortmher  i,  1S96,  to  October  31,  1897. 


MoDtbs. 


November 

Deceml)«r 

January 

February i 

Marob , 

April , 

May 


FirHt 

Second 

class. 

claas. 

1,854 

1, 737 

2,638 

2,  399 

2,311 

1,799 

1,872 

I,8G6 

1,904 

1,882 

1,901 

1,597 

2,079 

1,733 

Tbird 
class. 


39, 098 
45.607 
40. 575 
39.  239 
47. 574 
39, 270 
41,129 


Montbs. 


Total 


June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October 


First, 
class. 

1,770 
1,962 
2,279 
2,093 
2,832 


25, 496 


Ser-^nd 
class. 


1,554 
1,555 
1, 728 
1,774 
2, 102 


21, 714 


Third 
class. 


37,  922 
40, 465 
38,770 
44, 291 


489, 526 


Merchandise  carried  by  the  railroad. 


Article. 


Woods 

Brick.  et» 

Xfimo,  Portland 

Tobacco 

Fnel 

Timber 

Com,  etc 

Skins 

Wool 

Liiqnids 

Salt 

Yerba  (tea) 

Hay 

Lucerne 

Starch,  etc 

Awning 

Oranges 

Wire  and  zinc 

£xi>orts,  general 

Articles  not  classilied . 


Total 


Packages Xo. 

Animals : 

Live No. 

Dead Ho 

Birds  and  fowls No . 

Telegrams No. 

Total 


1896. 


Nov. 


Tons.     \ 

2,718  I 

1,219 

33 

63 

102 


79 
321 
3UC 
100 
111 
133 


120 
105 
16 
X18 
31 
10 
95 


6,050 


310 
J,  847 
5.812 

797 


6, 401 


Dec. 

Totu. 
3,047 
1,211 

PO 

56 
122 
181 
203 
322 
237 

95 
100 
142 

17 
130 
113 

22 
341 

26 
9 

87 


Jan. 


1897. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


5,  748 


5, 175 


9,280  ,    8,081  ;    7,176     7,415 


322 
1,862 
5,271  ] 

887 


363 

1,805 

7,474 

873 


Apr. 


Ton*. 

Toils. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2, 567 

2, 323 

3,317 

2,454 

],178 

1,027 

1,  302 

1,  246 

37 

35 

26 

41 

72 

41 

48 

151 

103 

117 

147 

103 

140 

98 

186 

118 

87 

106 

110 

125 

327 

243 

318 

204 

296 

208 

242 

283 

122 

114 

89 

86 

127 

162 

147 

68 

125 

66 

72 

19 

39 

27 
134 

47 

141 

50 

47 

200 

178 

220 

04 

15 

73 

69 

59 

15 

2 
36 

14 

23 

12 

69 

15 

26 

7 

88 

107 

103 

115 

6,585 


5,354 


7,946 


IH.  052    19.523    17,692 


301 
1,768 
4,144 

604 

328 
1,974 
5,244 

916 

14, 632 

16,388 

7.176 

363 

1,683 

747 

889 


9, 335 
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The  grand  total  of  the  traffic  of  the  railroad  for  the  months  commenc 
ing  with  November,  1896,  and  ending  with  April,  1897:  Tons  carried, 
35,412;  packages,  telegrams,  animals,  etc.,  95,624. 

Total  income  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  $4,444,311.44  paper, 
or  $650,000  gold. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  railroad  is  only  155  miles  long  and  is  the 

oldest  in  South  America.     It  is  now  owned  by  an  English  company. 

John  N.  Kuffin, 

ConsftL 
Asuncion,  August  i,  1898. 


PERU. 

The  Kecueil  Consnlaire,  Vol.  XC  VI,  Brussels,  1897,  has  a  report  on 
Peru,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

Two  submarine  cables  foUow  the  coast  of  Peru — the  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Company,  from  Panama  to  Chile,  with  stations  at  Paita  and  Callao,  and 
the  West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Company,  which  starts  from  Callao,  t4)ocbe8  at 
Mollendo  and  Arica,  and  continues  its  route  to  Chile.  The  telegraphic  lines  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  have  a  total  length  of  some  3,000  kilometers  (about  2,000  miles). 
The  city  of  Lima  is  served  by  the  Peruvian  Telephone  Company,  which  connects  it 
with  the  neighboring  towns  of  Callao,  Chorrillos,  Barranoo,  and  Miraflores.  The 
subscription  is  from  5  to  7^  soles  ($2.25  to  $3.37)  per  month. 

The  railways  of  Peru  are  divided  into  two  classes— those  which  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  those  which  are  the  property  of  individaal  enterprise. 

The  first  comprises : 

First.  The  Central  Railway,  from  Callao  to  Oroyo,  220  kilometers  (137  miles).  The 
most  elevated  point  is  the  tunnel  from  Paso  to  Galera,  at  the  height  of  4,775  meters 
(15,014  feet).     From  Lima  there  is  a  branch  line  for  Ancon,  38  kilometers  (24  miles). 

.Second.  The  line  from  Pacasmayo  to  Guadelupe  and  Jonau,  92  kilometers  (57  miles). 

Third.  The  line  from  Paita  to  Piura,  97  kilometers  (60  miles). 

Fourth.  The  narrow-gauge  line  from  Salaverry  to  Trujillo  and  Ascope,  47  miles. 

Fifth.  The  narrow-gauge  from  Chimboteto  Suchiman,  32  miles. 

Sixth.  The  line  from  Pisco  to  lea,  44  miles. 

Seventh.  The  line  from  Mollendo  to  Arequipa,  Jnliaca,  and  Puno  (318  luilea).  By 
this  route  a  large  transit  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Bolivia  via  Lake  Titieaca.  Ar 
Jnliaca  there  is  a  branch  road  to  Sicuani. 

The  railways  belonging  to  private  corporations  are: 

First.  The  line  from  Lima  to  Callao  (8.6  miles),  inaugurated  in  1850,  belonging  to 
an  English  company. 

Second.  The  line  from  Lima  to  Chorrillos,  belonging  to  the  same  company. 

Third.  The  line  from  Lima  to  Magdal^na,  a  narrow-gauge  road  3.7  miles  long, 
belonging  to  a  French  company. 

Fourth.  The  line  from  Lambayeque  to  Pimental,  opened  to  traffic  in  1867,  narrow 
guage,  15  miles  long. 

Fifth.  The  line  from  Kten  to  Ferrenafo  and  Patapo,  48  miles,  narrow  gauge. 

Sixth.  The  line  from  Pnra  to  Catacaos,  9.3  miles.  Cataoaos  is  the  center  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  so-called  Panama  straw  hats. 

These  lines  form  altogether  a  network  of  1,356  kilometers  (843  miles)  administeied 
by  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  214  kilometers  (133  miles)  managed  by  private  cor- 
porations.   Peruvian  commerce  complains  of  the  high  tariff  of  the  different  lines. 

The  superb  roads  of  the  lucas  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  away  from  thf 
railways  and  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  <'very  thing  is  transported  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  llamas,  or  Indians. 
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Minister  Dudley  sends  from  Lima,  under  date  of  May  11,  1899,  copy 
and  translation  of  a  Government  decree  under  which  bids  are  invited 
for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railroad  from  Oroya,  the  present  termi- 
nus of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Peru  (the  trans- Andean  line)  to  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  about  60  miles  to  the  north.  Cerro  de  Pasco,  adds  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, owes  its  existence  to  the  silver  mines  of  the  vicinity,  long  the 
most  productive  in  the  world  and  still  very  rich.  Recent  important 
discoveries  of  copper  deposits  in  that  region,  coincident  with  the  notable 
rise  in  the  price  of  copper,  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  project,  by 
no  means  new,  of  securing  cheaper  and  better  transportation  by  all  rail 
communication  from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  the  port  of  Callao. 

The  decree  fixes  the  following  maximum  rates  for  transportation: 

Freight8,--FoT  every  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  ponndfl)  per  kilometer  (0.62137  mile) : 
First-class,  20  cents  (8.6  cents  in  gold) ;  second-class,  18  cents (7.7  cents) ;  third-class, 
15  cents  (6.4  cents). 

Fares, — Per  kilometer:  First-class,  5  cents  (2.17  cents);  second-class,  4  cents  (1.7 
cents). 

Under  date  of  July  14,  1899,  Minister  Dudley  says  that  the  contract 
was  given  to  Mr.  Ernesto  Thorndike. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Kevue  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  Paris,  September  10,1899,  says: 

The  navigation  service  to  Peru  is  in  the  hands  of  ^  companies,  of  which  6. are 
Enj^lish,  1  German,  1  Brazilian,  and  1  Chilean. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  (English)  gives  two  coast  services,  hoth 
semimonthly.  One  line  of  steamers  touches  at  ports  hetween  Valparaiso  and  Pan- 
ama, and  vice  versa;  another  line  carries  on  the  coasting  trade  hetween  Valparaiso 
and  Pimeutel.  All  these  hoats  touch  at  Callao  and  the  principal  Peruvian  ports. 
Connection  with  Europe  (Liverpool  and  La  Pallice)  is  via  Magellan  hy  vessels  of  the 
principal  line,  which  touch  twice  a  month  at  Valparaiso.  A  few  months  ago  the 
company  estahlished,  hesides,  a  direct  service  of  freight  hoats  between  Callao  and 
Liverpool. 

Lamport  <&  Holt  Company  (English)  has  a  monthly  direct  service  between  Liver- 
pool, Havre,  and  Guayaquil,  with  stop  at  Callao;  carries  no  passengers. 

The  Gulf  Line  (English)  has  a  combined  service  monthly  with  Lamport  &.  Holt, 
but  does  not  touch  at  Havre. 

The  Merchants'  Line  (English)  unites  New  York  with  Callao,  with  extension  as 
far  as  Guayaquil;  departures,  on  an  average  every  month. 

Booth  Line  and  Ked  Cross  Line  (English)  have  lately  established  a  combined  serv- 
ice between  the  ports  of  Europe,  Brazil,  and  Iquitos;  departures,  irregular. 

The  Deutsche  Damptschifiahrst-Gesellschaft  Kosmos,  by  the  recent  acquisition  of 
steamers  of  the  Hamburg  Pacific,  has  greatly  increased  its  traffic.  It  has  two  depart- 
ures per  month  by  Havre-Hamburg  and  one  by  Central  America,  with  stop  at 
(luayaquil. 

The  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company  (English)  gives  regular  service  between 
Iquitos  and  the  Amazonian  ports  of  Brazil  (monthly). 

The  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Yapores  (Chilean)  gives  to  the  Pacific  coast  a  serv- 
ice identical  with  that  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  which  it 
alternates  its  departure. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  Kiva  Company  of  Iquitos,  and  that  running  between 
Pern  and  Bolivia,  by  Lake  Titicaca. 
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English  lines  from  New  York  to  Iquitos,  from  Iqnitoa  to  Callao,  via  Para,  from  ifan 
Francisco  to  Callao,  and  from  Japan  to  the  ports  of  Pern,  are  projected,  and  some  an 
in  course  of  execution. 


URUGUAY. 

TBANSPOETATION  FACILITIES. 

Gonsal  Schramm  writes  from  Montevideo,  February  28, 1897 : 

The  conditions  of  transportation  have  not  changed  since  the  report  made  to  tbf 
Department  of  State  and  embodied  in  '*  Highways  of  Commerce/^  with  the  exception 
that  the  Prince  and  Norton  lines  of  steamships  have  to  be  added  to  the  list  runniiig 
from  the  United  States  to  thin  country  whenever  there  is  any  freight  in  sight.  Tbe 
freight  rates  from  Montevideo  to  New  York  are  about  $4.50,  and  from  New  York  ti> 
Montevideo,  about  $6  per  ton.  The  freight  rates  from  Montevideo  to  Lirerpool  arr 
about  $2.90  to  $3.12,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Montevideo  about  $3.40  per  ton,  general 
cargo.    This  is  the  average  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained. 


VENEZUELA. 

OCEAN  STEAMSHIP   LINES. 

Under  date  of  October  1,  1899,  Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  La  Gnayra, 
says: 

The  following  steamship  lines  touch  regularly  at  this  port,  all  carrying  mail., 
passeugers,  and  freiglit: 

The  Red  D  Line  (American);  two  steamers  per  month,  New  York  to  La  Gnayra 
aud  Puerto  Cabello,  via  Porto  Ricau  ports  and  Cura^oa. 

The  Dutch  Line;  two  steamers  per  mouth,  Amsterdam  to  New  York  and  return, 
touch  at  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  Spauish  Transatluntii;  Line ;  one  steamer  per  mouth,  New  York  to  La  Gna\Ta, 
via  Havana  and  Santiago,  Cuba. 

Compagnio  G^n^rale  Transatlantiqae  (French);  one  boat  from  St.  Nazaire,  one 
from  Havre  and  Bordean,  and  one  from  Marseilles. 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  (German) ;  two  steamers  per  month  from  Hamburg, 
via  St.  Thomas. 

La  Ycloce  Line  (Italian),  from  Genoa,  via  Spain  and  St.  Thomas;  one  steamer  per 
month. 

Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  (British) ;  two  passenger  steamers  and  one  can;u 
steamer  per  month  from  England,  via  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

The  West  Indian  and  Pacific  Line  (British),  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston  or  New 
Orleans,  touches  here  twice  a  mouth  from  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

Harrison  Line  (British) ;  one  steamer  per  month  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans  or 
Galveston  touches  La  Guagra  aud  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  Prince  Line  (British)  formerly  sent  two  steamers  per  month  to  this  port— one 
leaving  Genoa  for  United  States  ports,  the  other  leaving  Antwerp  for  the  same  des- 
tination. It  has  been  about  a  year  since  a  regular  steamer  of  this  line  has  toucfaetl 
here. 
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RAILWAYS. 

There  are  at  present  862^  kilometers  (526  miles)  of  railway  in  operation  in  this 
country: 

La  Gnayra  to  Caracas;  length,  36^  kilometers  (23 miles);  gauge,  0.915  meter. 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Venezuela,  from  Caracas  to  Valencia ;  179  kilometers  (111  miles) ; 
j^ange,  1.07  meters. 

Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia;  54  kilometers  (33^  miles). 

Ferrocarril  Central,  from  Caracas  to  Los  Mangos ;  36  kilometers  (22  miles) ;  gauge, 
1.07  meters. 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  La  Ceiba,  from  Ceiba  to  Valera;  90  kilometers  (56  miles); 
gauge,  0.915  meter. 

Sur  Oeste  de  Venezuela,  from  Arva  to  Barquisimota ;  88  kilometers  (55  miles); 
^ange,  0.061  meter. 

Ferrocarril  Bolivar,  from  Tuccacas  to  the  mines  of  Oroa;  80  kilometers  (49.7  miles) ; 
gauge,  0.061  met«r. 

La  Vela  to  Coro;  13^  kilometers  (8  miles) ;  gauge,  0.915  meter. 

Ferrocarril  de  Sta.  Barbara  to  La  Vigia;  60  kilometers  (37  miles) ;  gauge,  1  meter. 

(rran  Ferrocaril  dol  Fachira;  115  kilometers  (71.4  miles);  gauge,  1.07  meters. 

Barcebona  to  Guanta;  36.5  kilometers  (23  miles) ;  gauge,  1.07  meters. 

Carenera  to  Guasso;  33  kilometers  (20.5  miles);  gauge,  0.915 meter. 

Ferrocaril  del  Sur,  Caracas  to  Valle;  4  kilometers  (2.4  miles) ;  gauge,  0.063  meter. 

Macula,  La  Gnayra,  and  Marqueta;  8  kilometers  (4.9  miles);  gauge,  0.91^  meter. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  projected  railway  from  I'uerto  Cabello  to  Yaritagua,  a  cou- 
cession  for  building  which  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Murcoz  Tebar. 

CABLE   AND   TELEGRAPH   SERVICE. 

Consul  Proskauer,  of  Puerto  Cabello,  on  October  14,  1897,  writes: 

Tbe  recent  completion  of  the  cable  line  from  here  to  La  Gnayra,  thence  via  Cnra- 
vao,  Haiti,  etc.,  to  New  York,  hais  proven  of  intinite  service  to  the  merchants  of  Puerto 
Cabello.  Formerly,  messages  passed  over  the  national  telegraph  lines  to  Caracas 
and  thence  to  La  Guayra,  often  causing  delay  of  many  hours,  not  infrequently  days, 
and  sometimes  giving  imperfect  service.  The  present  reliability  of  the  cable  has 
been  productive  of  more  frequent  use,  and  orders  to  New  York  for  goods  have 
increased. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  National 
Government  and  connects  the  various  smaller  places  which  can  not  be  reached  by 
rail  or  other  rapid  communication  with  Caracas.  This,  in  a  large  jneasnre,  avoids 
tbe  evil  consequences  of  the  poor  mail  facilities.  The  rate  charged  for  messages  is 
much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

INTERNAL  WATER  ROUTES. 

The  Tocuyo  Navigation  Company,  a  United  States  enterprise  recently  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  river  of  that  name,  will,  I  think,  meet  with  success. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  detailed  plans  of  the  company.  Its  general  objects 
are  to  colonize  the  rich  lands  along  the  river  banks  for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa, 
tobacco,  and  bananas,  and,  in  the  higher  altitudes,  coi*n,  coffee,  etc.,  and  to  bring 
the  larger  and  smaller  towns  up  the  river  into  closer  business  communication  with 
Puerto  Cabello.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Lake  of  Valencia  has  been  navigated 
by  a  small  steamer  in  connection  with  the  German  railroad.  The  lake  is  22  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide.  As  the  railroad  skirts  the  lake  only  on  one  side,  this  new 
arrangement  will  bring  all  the  towns  situated  on  it  into  closer  communication  and 
enable  them  to  send  their  freight  to  the  stations  by  a  less  circuitous,  cheaper,  and 
more  rapid  route. 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP   SEBVICE. 

Mr.  Bnssell,  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Garacaii;,  writes  under  date 
of  December  17, 1898,  that  the  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Company 
has  just  established  a  new  service  to  Venezuela.  Two  ships  have  been 
constructed  for  this  service,  and  they  will  make  monthly  trips,  beginning 
February  15,  1899.  The  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Hamburg,  Havre,  Bar 
bados,  Trinidad,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Garupauo,  Gurnana,  Guanta,  and 
Maracaibo.  The  boats  are  specially  constructed  for  the  Maracaibo  and 
Giudad  Bolivar  trade.  They  have  1,237  tons  displacement,  500  horse- 
power, speed  of  9  knots,  carrying  capacity  of  1,800  tons;  draft,  9  feet 
with  600  tons  of  cargo  and  11  feet  with  950  tons;  water-ballast  tank,  374 
tons  capacity. 

INLAND-NAVIGATION  PBOJECT  IN   SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Minister  Loomis  writes  from  Garacas,  under  date  of  June  16,  1899,  in 
regard  to  a  plan  recently  presented  to  the  Venezuelan  Government 
which,  he  says,  looks  to  the  construction  of  the  greatest  system  of 
inland  waterways  in  the  world^  It  is  proposed  to  connect  by  means  of 
canals  the  river  systems  of  the  continent  of  iSouth  America,  making  a 
navigable  waterway  from  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  to  that  of  La  Plata, 
inclusive.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $200,000,000,  which  fi^ 
ure,  however,  is  largely  conjectural,  as  no  accurate  surveys  or  detailed 
statement  of  the  probable  cost  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
continues  Mr.  Loomis,  that  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  seriously  by 
some  of  the  South  American  governments  within  a  few  years. 


AFRICA. 

GAPE  TO  CAIEO  EAILWAT.' 

The  length  of  the  projected  Gape  to  Gairo  Bailway  has  b^en  variously 
estimated  at  between  5,000  and  6,000  miles.  Nearly  1,400  miles  from 
the  south — from  Gape  Town  to  Buluwayo — and  over  1,000  miles  at  the 
northern  end — from  Gairo  to  Khartoum — are  nearing  completion.  From 
Buluwayo  north,  some  250  miles  have  been  surveyed,  which  would  bring 
the  road  within  150  miles  of  the  Zambesi.  From  here,  the  line  is  pro- 
jected to  follow  the  Loangwa  River  to  its  source  near  the  south  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  thence  it  will  probably  run  along  the  Kagera  River 
to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Kyanza,  and  down  the  Kile  to 
Khartoum.  The  waters  of  the  lake  will,  it  is  thought,  be  used  for 
transportation  purposes  at  first,  as  400  miles  of  Tanganyika  and  300 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  can  be  traversed  by  steamer.  The  450  miles  firom 
Khartoum  to  Fashoda  can  also  be  traversed  by  boat  on  the  Nile,  but 
it  is  the  ultimate  intention  to  construct  a  railroad  the  entire  distance. 


Snmmerized  from  variouB  publications;  including  reports  of  U.  S.  consular  ofiSoers. 
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The  side  roads  which  are  expected  to  coiiDeet  the  priDcipal  line  with 
the  seaeoast  are,  on  the  east,  Darban-JohaDDesbarg,  Delagoa  Bay- 
JohaDuesburg,  Beira-Buluwayo,  ZaDzibar-Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
Mombasa- Uganda,  and  Kassala-Saakin.  On  the  west,  Walfisch  Bay- 
Bnluwayo.  St.  Paul  de  Loanda-Tanganyika,  Matadi- Uganda,  and  Lake 
Tchad- Fashoda.  Of  these  lines,  that  from  Beira  is  the  only  •one  that 
now  connects  with  the  main  line,  bat  the  two  lines  that  terminate  in  the 
Transvaal  need  comparatively  little  work  to  bring  them  in  connection 
therewith;  the  (German  line  (ZanzibarUjiji)  has  been  surveyed;  half 
(300  miles)  of  the  British  East  African  line  from  Mombasa  is  complete, 
and  only  75 miles  remain  to  be  surveyed;  and  the  Kassala-Suakin  route 
is  under  discussion.  In  West  Africa,  the  Portuguese  line  from  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda  runs  for  over  225  miles  into  the  interior;  the  Belgian  route 
from  Matadi  covers  some  280  miles,  and  a  further  distance  has  been 
surveyed;  telegraphs  and  telephones  have  also  been  constructed.  The 
other  two  lines  (from  Walfisch  Bay  across  German  territory  to  Bulu- 
wayo,  and  from  Tchad,  in  the  Niger  territory,  to  Fashoda)  are  under 
consideration. 


ABYSSINIA. 

PROPOSED   RAILROAD. 

For  some  time,  there  has  been  talk  of  a  railroad  being  built  from 
Djibouti,  which  is  the  principal  seaport  town  of  the  French  Somali  pro- 
tectorate in  East  Africa,  to  the  city  of  Harar,  Abyssinia,  and  at  last 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  be  built.  A  company  of 
capitalists,  whose  head  office  is  at  5  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  are  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise,  and  their  secretary  and  general  manager  is  C.  Havard, 
of  Djibouti. 

As  is  well  known,  Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
conntries  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  Uarar  is  its  chief  commercial 
city.  The  principal  articles  exported  from  that  country  are  cofl'ee, 
gums,  hides,  skins,  civet,  ivory,  beeswax,  and  gold;  while  the  two  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods  and  petroleum.  All  the 
imports  and  exports  going  to  and  from  this  country  to  the  seaport 
towns  of  Zaila,  British  Somaliland,  and  Djibouti,  French  Somaliland, 
are  transported  by  camels  in  caravans.  Considering  the  fact  thiit 
Ilarar  is  about  280  miles  inland,  and  these  caravans  only  make  on  an 
average  of  10  miles  a  day,  the  carrying  of  goods  is  quite  a  costly  as  well 
as  a  slow  process.  It  has  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  there  has 
been  much  trade  between  the  outside  world  and  Abyssinia,  and  even 
now  it  is  not  x)ossible  to  give  correct  figures  of  the  total  trade.  Enough, 
however,  is  known  to  fully  justify  the  building  of  this  road. 

The  line  has  been  surveyed  between  the  two  points,  which  are  about 
300  kilometers  (186.4128  miles)  a))art,  and  work  has  actually  commenced 
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at  Djibouti  and  several  other  poiuts  on  the  line.  It  is  iuteDded  to  baUd 
only  a  narr6w-gauge  road  at  the  start,  the  proposed  gauge  between 
the  rails  being  1  meter  (39.37  inches),  and  then  if  the  road  proves  a 
success  a  broad  gauge  can  easily  be  substituted.  All  the  laborers 
employed  in  building  the  road  are  Somalis  and  Arabs,  as,  on  account  of 
the  heat  of  the  low- lying  coast  country,  the  importation  of  white  labor 
would  be  a  useless  expense. 

W.  W.  Masterson, 

Consul. 

Aden,  December  20^  1897. 


ANGOLA. 

La  Quinzaine  Goloniale,  Paris,  March  25,  1897,  quotes  the  following 
from  the  Revue  Scientifique: 

The  railway  line  in  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola  Ih  one  of  the  longest  in  West 
Africa.  Since  1894,  260  kilometers  (161.55  miles)  have  heeu  opened,  and  to-day  it 
comprises  363  kilometers  (225.55  miles).  It  starts  from  Loanda,  which,  althoagh  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  has  still  no  less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  some 
1,200  or  1,500  of  whom  are  Europeans.  Tbe  end  of  the  lino  is  at  Amhaca-Lncalla. 
The  rails  are  of  steel  and  weigh  20  kilograms  (about  44  pounds)  a  meter.  Tbe 
sleepers  are  not  of  metal,  but  of  tir,  chemically  treated,  which  prevents  the  ravages 
of  ants.  The  average  cost  of  constructing  tbe  line,  including  the  interest  on  tbe 
money  invested.  waH  111,110  francs  per  kilometer  ($21,444  per  0.62137  mile).  If  the 
taxes  and  tbe  difference  between  the  nominal  and  tbe  issue  price  of  the  bonds  are 
taken  into  consideration,  tbe  cost  ])er  kilometer  amounts  to  144,000  francs  ($27,7^), 
which  is  not  excessive  when  the  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  construction  are 
remembered. 

Tbe  (question  of  labor  was  easily  solved.  As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  build  the 
railroad  tbe  natives  came  in  crowds  to  otfer  their  services.  In  1890  there  were 
3,000  men  employed  ou  tbe  works.  The  system  followed  was  that  which  had  been 
successfully  practiced  in  tbe  construction  of  the  railway  in  the  Belgian  colony  in 
the  Kongo.  A  number  of  negroes  would  undertake  a  certain  section  for  a  price 
agreed  upon  beforehand,  varying  according  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  digging, 
etc.  When  the  job  was  completed,  the  contractor  would  pay  the  specitied  amount, 
distributing  to  each  one  according  to  tbe  proportion  of  work  wliieh,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  minority,  he  bad  performed.  A  corps  of  European  engineers,  mostly  French, 
had  charge  of  tbe  works.  Tbe  technical  iuHtruction  of  the  negroes  progressed 
radidly  during  the  construction.  It  may  be  said  that  they  manage  the  line  at  pres- 
ent. The  personnel  of  the  telegraph  service  is  composed  of  natives;  in  tbe  work- 
shops, carpenters,  iiiasous,  plasterers,  painters,  smiths,  etc.,  are  negroes  who  Iiave 
learned  these  trades  from  foreign  instructors;  they  are  employed  as  firemen,  etc.,  on 
tbe  road. 

The  locomotives  weigh,  on  an  average,  25  tons.  The  trains  make  a  speed  of  20 
kilometers  (12.42  miles)  an  hour  as  far  as  Oeiras;  from  there  to  Delatando,  15  kilo- 
meters an  hour;  and  for  the  rest  of  tbe  route,  20  kilometers.  It  formerly  took  ten 
or  twelve  days  to  go  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca.  It  now  takes  about  twenty-three 
hours.  The  line  promises  to  be  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and  it  is 
thought  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  guaranties  otfered  by 
tbe  Orovemment. 
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AZORES. 

NEW  MAIL  SEBYIGE. 

Under  date  of  June  8,  1898,  Consul  Pickerell,  of  St.  Michaels, 
reports  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  Trojan  Prince,  with  mail  from 
America  to  the  Azores  Islands.  A  number  of  the  business  people  of 
the  city  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  service.  The  consul 
continues : 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
other  two  Portuguese  lines  that  call  here,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  materially 
assist  in  enlarging  our  export  business. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  Scientific  American,  New  York,  October  21, 1899,  gives  details 
in  regard  to  the  Uganda  Railway.  The  line  starts  from  Kilindini,  on 
the  island  of  Mombasa,  and  crosses  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  a  steel  bridge. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1898, 227  miles  had  been  opened  for  goods  traffic, 
and  some  207  miles  for  passengers.  In  March,  1899,  only  75  miles 
remained  to  be  surveyed.  At  that  date  rails  had  been  laid  as  far  as 
279  miles,  and  the  permanent  alignment  had  been  carried  to  418  miles. 
The  average  cost  per  mile  has  been  estimated  at  £3,422.  The  article 
continues: 

The  two  escarpmeDts  which  the  line  has  to  cross  have  greatly  added  to  its  cost 
and  to  the  difBculties  of  the  engineers.  The  line  dim hs  from  the  level  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  a  height  of  ahont  7,700  feet  at  the  Kikuyu  escarpment;  it  then  drops  irreg- 
ularly to  6,000  feet,  only  to  climb  again  to  8,330  feet  over  the  Mau  escarpment. 
Between  the  two  summits  lies  the  groat  meridianal  rift,  whicli  has  an  average  width 
of  25  to  30  miles,  and  extends  north  and  south  considerably  beyond  tbe  limits  of 
British  territory.  Tbe  floor  of  the  rift  is  by  no  means  level,  but  rises  from  the  south 
at  a  gradual  slope  to  the  saddle  at  Longonot,  near  Lake  Kaivashn.  After  several 
andnlations  at  Lake  Naivasha,  Elmonteita,  and  Nakuro,  it  slopes  downward  again 
to  the  north  past  Lake  Barlngo.  The  two  great  volcanoes,  Longonot  and  Suswa, 
with  numerous  smaller  cones  and  irregularities,  rise  from  the  floor  of  the  rift,  and 
all  the  lakes  are  manifestly  of  volcanic  origin.  On  one  side  of  the  rift  is  the  Mau 
escarpment,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Kikuyu  escarpment,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
from  8,000  feet  to  10,000  feet,  the  crest  being  2,000  feet  to  3,000  feet  above  the  ffoor 
of  the  rift.  From  the  summit  of  Mau  the  line  drops  to  Lake  Victoria,  which  is 
merely  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  great  difficulty  encountered  has  been  the  lack  of  water.  The 
laborers  had  to  be  itnported  from  India,  for  the  most  part,  and  there 
were  epidemics  of  fever.  Delay  has  also  been  caused  by  want  of  an 
adequate  number  of  locomotives.  Engines  were  ordered  from  America, 
also  a  few  from  India. 

633a ^67 
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CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS. 

Acting  Consul  Rortlenian  sends  from  Santiago,  September  13,  1898, 
the.  following  information: 

STEA.MSiIIP   LIMES    (REGULAR)    TOUCHING   AT   PORTO   GRANDE,    ST.    VINCENT. 

Empreza  Nacioual  de  Navega^ao  Portngueza,  from  Lisbon  to  west  coast  of  Africa; 
Mala  R(*al  Portogneza,  from  Lisbon  to  Hrazil ;  Paciiic  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  also  to  Mrest  coast  ports;  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, from  Soathampton  to  Brazil;  Kosmos  Line,  from  Germany  to  Brazil^  Plate, 
and  west  coast  of  Sonth  and  Central  America ;  Hamburg  Sonth  American  Steamahip 
Company,  from  Germany  to  Brazil ;  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  from  Genoa  to 
Brazil;  Lamport  &  Holt,  from  Germany  to  Brazil,  and  many  others  not  regular. 

PiMsenger  rates  from  Lisbon  per  sleamers  Amhacaf  Angola,  Caho  Verde,  Cazengo,  St. 

Thome  or  Loanda. 

[Empreza  Xacional  de  Navega9&o  A  Vapor  por  Africa  Portugriesa.] 


To- 


First  !  Second '  Third 
cla«s.  I  class,  i  class. 


Madeira $29.50 

St.  Vincent 78.66 

Santiago 78.66 

Binsauand  Bolania 96.32 

Principe 13L  10 

SI.  Thom6 13L10 

Cabinda,  San  Antonio,  Ambrizette,  Ambrlz,  and  Loanda    168.87 

Novo  Kf  iloudo  and  Benguella '  174. 80 

Mossaui  3dos •  186. 72 


$19.66 

59.00 

59.00 

76.47 

98.32 

98.32 

120.17 

13L  10 

142.02 


$9.83 
32.77 
32,77 
39.  S3 
43.73 
43-70 
47.16 
54  62 
60.08 


Freight  rates  from  Lisbon  to  Cape  Verde  Islands. 


Articles. 


Hour,  per  barrel  of  90  kilos 

Liquids,  per  pii>e  of  450  liters 

Oil,  in  tins  of  Itti  liters 

Rice  or  vegetables,  per  sack 

Lime,  cement,  furniture,  wood,  etc.,  ^er  cubic  meter 

AH  othf  r  cargo  not  siiecified.  per  cubic  meter 

Cargo  hy  weight,  per  1.000  kilos 

Special  terms  for  heavy  cargo  and  cattle. 


Rates. 


$L034 
5.75 
.46 
.75 
5.75 
9.20 
9.20 


1  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds;  1  liter,  0.908  quart. 

Cable  rates  from,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  via  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 

and  Direct  African  Cable  Company, 


Country. 

RatiU). 

Via. 

Europe: 

Azores  ............... 

$0,078 
.088 

Madeira. 

Belgium 

Do. 

Denmark 

.084  '          Do. 

France 

.  090            Do. 

German  V ............. 

.083  1          T>o. 

Great  Brit4iin 

Holland 

.082 
.083 
.087 

Do.              ' 
Do. 

Italv 

Do. 

Norway 

.  087             Do. 

Rusnia 

.  090            Do. 
.  080            Do. 
.068            Do. 
.087  ,         Do. 

Spain 

Purtutral 

Sweden 

Country. 


Africa: 

Bathurst . . . 
Benguela. . . 

Bisaao 

Cameroons . 

Canary 

Gaboon 

Loanda 

Madeira 

MoHsaraedes 
Principe  ... 
St.  Thom6  . . 
St. Vincent  . 
Senegal  .... 


$0 


.048 
.235 
.080 
.169 
.075 
.088 
.140 
.203 
.055 
.184 
.177 
.022 
.058 


Via. 


Bathurst. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bo. 
St.  Vincent 
Bathurst. 

Do. 

Do. 
Direct. 
Bathurst. 
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Cable  rates  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  tna  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 

and  Direct  African  Cable  Company — Continued. 


Goantry. 


Africa— Continned.    - 

Sierra  Leone 

Loaren^o  Marquez 

Mozambique 

SeycheUes  

Zannbar 

America: 

New  York  City... 

Brooklyn 

Nora  Skotia 

Maine 

Maaaachusetts 

New  Brunswick  . . 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Newfonndland 

Curolinas 


Bates. 


10.088 
.190 
.190 

\    .189 


Bathnrst. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


►    .102 


St.  Vincent. 


Country. 


America— Continued. 

Georgia    

New  Orleans 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania  — 

Texas 

California 

Brazil  : 

Bahia 

Pcmambnco 

Manaos 

Rio  Janeiro 

Argentine : 

Buenos  Ayres — 


$0,108 


.106 

.113 
.115 

.129 
.091 
.158 
.129 

.129 


Via. 


St.  y  tnoent. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


EGYPT. 

Internal  transportation  is  by  rail  and  the  steamboat  services  of  the 
ISile,  As  the  caravun  routes  have  no  bearing  apon  American  trade^ 
they  are  not  considered  here. 

The  railroad  mileage  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  1,100,  the  fertile  Delta 
being  feirly  gridironed  with  rails.  The  exi)ress  routes  are  doable 
tracked,  and  speed  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  most  continental 
trains.  From  Cairo  south  to  Baliana  some  350  miles  of  single  track 
have  been  completed,  and  the  extension  of  this  line  on  to  Assouan  (first 
cataract),  225  miles  farther  south,  was  in  progress  when  the  Dongola 
expedition  necessitated  the  assembling  of  all  materials  and  labor  to 
construct  the  military  railroad  in  the  Soudan.  An  extension  of  this 
line  is  to  be  made  at  once,  however,  between  Nag-Hamadi  and  Keneh, 
and  American  manufacturers  have  recently  been  invited  to  bid  for  the 
supply  of  girders  required  in  the  construction. 

The  Nile  i)assenger,  post,  and  freight  boats  run  as  far  as  Wady  Haifa 
(the  second  cataract).  They  are  operated  by  the  firm  of  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son,  who  contract  with  the  Eg3'ptian  (lovernment  for  mails,  military, 
and  Ooveniment  transportation,  and  smaller  companies  do  an  exclusive 
tourist  trafiic. 

Vessels  touching  at  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  afford  facilities  for 
coastwise  transportation,  and  Damietta  (one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile) 
and  Port  Said  are  connected  by  dahabeyah  mail  service  across  the 
intervening  Lake  Menzaleb. 

The  most  rapid  means  of  communication  with  a  United  States  port 
is  from  Alexandria  to  Brindisi  (Italy)  and  thence  overland  to  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  lines.  The  journey  to  New  York  can  be  made  in 
twelve  days  by  this  route. 
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FREIGHT  BATES. 

In  considering  freight  rates  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States,  it  most 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  regular  eommanication  with  home  ports  exists. 
Any  direct  carriage  that  may  present  itself  is  by  an  occasional  ocean 
^^ tramp''  or  sailing  vessel.  Transportation  to  the  United  States  is 
generally  effected  via  Liveri>ool  or  Hall.  Sailing  vessels  bound  from 
Alexandria  to  Kew  York  are  used  for  the  carriage  of  rags  in  ba]e& 
Freight  rates  for  these  goods  range  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  ton. 

The  following  staple  exports  are  shipped  at  the  following  rates: 
Cotton,  to  Liverpool  $2.25  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  thence  to  Bos- 
ton $2  per  ton  weight;  to  New  York  $2  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet;  to 
Philadelphia  $2.75  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Gum  arabic,  by  Liverpool 
to  United  States,  per  toiXy  $7  to  $10;  senna,  $22  to  $25. 

HoBAOE  Lee  Washington, 

Vice-  Consul'  QeneraL 
Caibo,  September  4,  1896. 


SUEZ  CANAL  TEAFFIO. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Suez  Oanal  traffic  for  the  half 
year  ended  June  30,  1898 : 


Kationality. 


Knmber 
of  ships. 


Net  toonage 


Britiiib 

Freoch 

Austrian 

Spanish 

Italian 

Morwef^ian 

Portui^uese 

American 

Japanese 

Russian 

liutch 

German 

A  rge  ntine 

Egyptian , 

Danish 

Ottoman 

Greek 

Chinese 

Total 


1.106 

107 

40 

18 

30 

28 

3 

i 

17 

27 

00 

178 

1 

5 

3 

15 

2 

1 


1,792 


3,252, 
430, 
122, 

54. 

M. 

54. 

1, 
«3, 

83, 

104, 

471, 

4, 
7. 
10, 
1, 
1. 


634.76 
001.71 
658.02 
014.41 
846.68 
566.87 
297.45 
531.17 
20&67 
64&6SI 
570. 16 
571.05 
310.05 
23&73 
562.78 
110.86 
908.74 
463.43 


4,842,078.17 


Traffic  re- 
ceipts. 

fS,  904. 030 
535, 33a 
2S1.7C 
111.534 
132,042 
101,95 
537 
&7» 
123.291 
I80»41f 
38a.  6M 
873.585 

10.  a» 

1L8S6 

Siil.354 

4.118 

2.615 


8.636.920 


Cairo,  July  27 j  1898. 


Ethelbert  Watts, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-GeneraL 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  re$sel8  that  pas$ed  through  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  calendar 

year  1897,  arranged  under  their  respective  flage. 

[From  British  Betams  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage.] 


Flag. 


Merchant  vesselB. 


Komber.  Net  tonnage. 


Mail  steamers. 


Number.  Net  tonnage. 


Gn>at  Britain. 

Germany  

France  

Italy 

Holiaad 


AuHtria-Hmigary . 

Spain .\. 

Kussia 

Norway 

Turkey 

Japan 

Portugal 

Effypt 

America 

China 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Siam 

Mexico 


1,588 

231 

67 

3 

89 
25 

9 

4 
47 

7 
34 


4,295,360.25 

588. 552. 56 

153, 631. 06 

4,971.36 

141,207.80 

44, 402. 62 

18,882.54 

9, 933. 33 

84. 626. 41 

6,557.27 

106, 346. 38 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 


1,137.09 
1. 961. 98 
4, 067. 21 
1,225.75 
1,04S.97 


Total 


2,112  I  5,412,407.62 


229 

00 
124 

53 
106 

48 
37 
40 


818,455.72 
307,113.73 
348,259.86 
109, 826. 67 
231, 077. 24 
134,645.85 
116,179.91 
184,505.65 


727  I  2,200,964.63 


War  ships  and  trans- 
ports. 


Number.  Net  tonnage. 


42 

1 
6 

8 
8 

4 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


50,466.15 
1.617.11 
5,438.735 
6, 449. 95 
6.030.837 
4,289.100 
824.32 


8,088.42 
195.18 


1,752.84 


2,559.98 
531.28 


78 


86,651.911 


Flag. 


Government  chartered 
vessels. 


Vessels  in  ballast. 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Holland 

Austria-Hungary. 

Spain 

Kassia 

Norway 

Turkey 

Japan 

Portngal 

Kjcypt 

America 

China 

Sweden 

Dttnmark 

Siani 

Mexico 


Number. 


25 
3 
3 
4 


Net  tonnage.   Number.  Net  tonnage 


100,221.27 

11,501.72 

8. 108. 41 

7,068.11 


2,944.00 


21 


2 
3 
3 
1 


54,633.97 


4,167.46 

2, 148. 26 

3,023.56 

699.28 


2, 559. 37 


2,274.18 


Total. 


Number. 


1,905 

325 

202 

71 

206 

78 

48 

44 

48 

7 

36 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Net  tonnage. 


Total 


36 


129, 843. 60 


33 


69,506.08 


2,986 


5,319, 
856. 
519. 
129, 
382, 
184, 
137, 
144, 
87. 
5, 
IW, 

8. 

3. 

4. 

1, 
1. 
2, 


136.36 

665.12 

6U5.525 

464.35 

248. 527 

036.859 

8:)0.86 

438.98 

186.78 

557.27 

434.80 

195. 18 

411.27 

714. 77 

067.21 

225.75 

04.3.07 

559.98 

531.28 


7,899,373.841 


According  to  the  rei>ort  of  tbe  Suez  Canal  Company  in  June,  1899, 
the  canal  has  been  widened  from  72  to  121  feet. 


OPEHDrO  OF  THE  SOUDAV. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Joarnal,  London,  April,  1899,  gives  the  following 
sammary  of  a  report  by  Lord  Cromer  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
opening  ap  of  the  Soudan  to  civilization  and  trade: 

Almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Omdurraan,  a  sam  of  £300,000  ($1,459,950) 
'was  granted,  in  order  to  enable  tbe  railway  to  be  continaed  from  tbe  Atbara  to 
opposite  Khartoum.  Tlio  distance  is  187  miles.  On  February  13  about  20  miles  of 
bank  bad  been  made  and  some  15  miles  of  rails  laid.  Progress  has  been  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  making  a  somewhat  extensive  cutting  and  erecting  a  long  stretch  of 
stone  bank  at  a  spot  about  40  miles  south  of  the  Atbara. 
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The  subs trnct lire  of  the  permanent  bridge  and  the  manufacture  and  placing  in 
position  of  the  cylinders  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian  contractor.  It  ia  anticipated 
that  this  work  will  be  oompleted  before  the  superstructure  can  reach  the  Atbara. 

In  giving  the  order  for  this  bridge  the  time  of  delivery  was  even  a  more  important 
consideration  than  price.  An  English  firm  offered  to  deliver  the  work  in  six  anil 
one-half  months,  at  a  cost  of  £10,490  ($51;050).  The  price  tendered  by  an  American 
firm  was  £6^500  ($31,632)  for  delivery  in  forty-two  days.  The  American  offer  was 
therefore  accepted.  These  facts  may  admit  of  some  explanation,  but  would  appear, 
however,  to  merit  the  attention  of  bridge  builders  in  Great  Britain.  The  ofiScer  who 
managed  this  business  writes:  ''In  my  opinion,  the  American  firms  gain  time  in 
keeping  to  fixed  standards,  either  in  locomotives  or  in  bridges;  consequently,  having 
all  their  patterns,  drawings,  etc.,  always  at  hand,  they  are  able  to  begin  work  at 
once.  In  England  everyone  seems  to  have  special  designs,  which  take  time  in 
working  out,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  to  send  out  for  rolling,  etc.,  whereas  these 
large  American  firms  are  independent  of  everyone,  and  the  rolling  mills,  as  well  v 
other  machinery,  are  in  their  own  hands.'' 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  railways  constitute,  perhaps,  the  greatest  w^ant  of  the 
Soudan.  Nevertheless,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  with 
deliberation. 

The  first  question  to  decide  is  what  direction  the  railway  should  take,  and  which, 
among  various  projects  which  may  be  supported  by  more  or  less  valid  arguments, 
calls  most  urgently  for  prompt  exertion. 

There  is  water  communication,  which  is  free  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  between 
Khartoum  and  Fasfaoda.  A  railway  connecting  these  two  points  would  necessarily 
compete  with  river  transport.  The  construction  of  this  line  is  not,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  urgency. 

It  is  not  only  probable,  but  almost  certain,  that  sooner  or  later  railway  communis 
cation  will  bo  established  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  At 
first  sight  the  most  obvious  course  to  pursue  would  seem  to  be  to  connect  Snakin 
and  Berber.  The  construction  of  this  line  has,  in  fact,  often  been  saggested.  So 
long  as  the  dervishes  remained  in  possession  of  Berber  it  was  clear  that  any  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  was  premature.  This  obstacle  is  now  removed.  The  question 
may  therefore  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

The  line  from  Suakin  to  Berber  has  never  yet  been  properly  surveyed ;  neither 
has  any  trustworthy  estimate  been  made  of  its  cost.  It  is  certain  that  throughont 
its  course  it  will  pass  through  nothing  but  a  long  tract  of  almost  waterless  desert. 
The  most  competent  authorities  on  this  question  are  of  opinion  that  connection 
with  the  Red  Sea  via  Abu  Haraz,  Gedarif,  and  Kassala  to  some  spot  on  the  coast, 
although  relatively  circuitous,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  direct  route  from  8uakin  to 
Berber.  The  establishment  of  (Connection  with  the  Red  Sea,  although  obviously 
desirable,  is  not  of  such  immediate  importance  as  the  execution  of  an  alternative 
project. 

It  would  appear  to  be  desirable,  as  t^oon  as  the  railway  reaches  Khartoum,  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  extension  to  Abu  Haraz,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  reach- 
ing Gedarif.  The  distance  is  122  miles,  or  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  about 
143  miles.  The  line  hiis  not  yet  been  surveyed,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  great 
engineering  difficulties  will  have  to  be  encountered. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  railway  to  Khartoum  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1899,  and 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  extension  to  Abu  Haraz  in  1900. 

The  Soudan  telegraph  system  south  of  Khartoum  will  be  extended  up  the  east 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  to  Abu  Haraz.  Thence  a  branch  line  will  be  carried  to 
Gedarif,  which  will  be  connected  with  Kassala. 

A  second  line  will  run  from  Abu  Haraz  to  Sennaar,  the  Bine  Nile  being  orosaed 
by  means  of  a  cable.  From  Sennaar  the  line  will  run  to  Abba  Island,  on  the 
White  Nile,  and  thence  up  the  river  to  Fashoda  and  the  Sobat. 
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These  extensions  vill  reqnire  about  1,000  miles  of  wire.  Tbe  greater  portion 
of  the  wire  has  been  already  sent  to  the  Soadan.  Work  is  proceeding  on  the 
Kassala-Gedarif  section. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  as  to  the  rates  to  be  charged  on  through  tele- 
grams passing  over  the  Sondaneso  and  Egyptian  lines  in  the  event  of  telegraphic 
commnni cation  being  established  with  South  Africa. 


FRENCH  GUINEA. 

The  Revue  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur,  Paris,  February  18, 1899,  gives 
an  account  of  the  projected  railway  in  French  Guinea.  A  second  sur- 
vey has  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Upper  Niger  and  Konakry.  In  1895-96  the 
preliminary  studies  for  a  wagon  road  were  made,  with  tbe  intention 
of  making  Faramah,  on  the  Niger,  the  terminus  of  the  road.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  tbe  Niger  is  never  navigable  at  this  point, 
and  as  a  result  the  road,  in  place  of  following  the  French-English 
frontier,  must  take  a  more  easterly  route.  The  additional  length  is 
compensated  by  the  advantage  of  opening  up  the  mountainous  region 
of  Tiffibo,  one  of  the  richest  territories  of  western  Africa.  This  road 
has  been  completed  for  about  65  miles,  as  far  as  Mambia.  In  October, 
1897,  the  preliminary  survey  for  the  railway  in  Guinea  was  begun, 
with  the  result  that  a  road  342  miles  long,  without  viaduct  or  tunnel, 
has  been  outlined.  The  most  important  engineering  work  will  be  a 
bridge  196  feet  long  over  the  Kolente  or  (irande  Scarcie.  The  greatest 
incline  is  9.8  inches  per  yard,  and  the  curves  have  generally  a  radius 
of  109  yards. 

The  following  is  from  the  same  journal  in  its  edition  of  April  15, 1899: 

The  union  of  tbe  telegraphic  network  of  French  Guinea  with  that  of  Senegal  has 
Jnst  been  effected  b^  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Kankelefa,  in  Portuguese  Guinea. 
Dispatches  can  now  beseut  from  Saint  Louis  to  Konakry  and  intermediate  stations, 
independent  of  the  submarine  cable  which  foilo^vs  the  coast. 

Another  line,  destined  to  connect  the  Soudan  with  the  Ivory  coast,  is  now  under 
construction,  the  work  being  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  activity.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  this  line,  the  different  French  colonies  of  West  Africa  will  have  direct 
telegraphic  communication  over  wires  run  exclusively  in  French  territory. 


LOURENgO    MARQUEZ. 

Since  the  date  of  my  special  report  upon  the  "highways  of  com- 
merce," there  have  been  a  number  of  chauges  in  the  steamship  lines 
running  to  this  coast,  one  British  line,  the  Union  Steamship  Company, 
having  discontinued  its  service  north  of  Louren^M)  Marquez  and  sevei'al 
new  lines  having  made  their  appearance. 

Tbe  steamship  company  doing  the  most  business  on  this  coast  at 
present  is  undoubtedly  the  German  East  African  Line^  whose  steamers 
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make  trips  every  three  weeks  from  Hamburg  to  this  coast,  calling  at 
Eotterdam,  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Zanzibar,  the  German  East 
African  ports,  all  the  ports  in  this  province,  and  Durban,  Natal,  which 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  line.  The  voyage  fimm  Hamburg  to 
Natal  can,  according  to  the  company's  time  table,  be  done  in  just  two 
months,  but  as  steamers  on  this  coast  meet  with  innumerable  delays, 
it  is  best  to  add  a  week  or  more  to  these  figures.  The  vessels  of  this 
line  are  excellently  fitted  up  for  carrying  first-class  passengers,  but  not 
much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  accommodations  for  other  classes. 

First-class  fares  from  Hamburg  to  this  coast  are  as  follows:  To 
Mozambique,  (190.40;  to  Beira,  Louren^o  Marquez,  or  Durban,  $214.20; 
Mozambique  to  Beira,  $35.70;  to  Louren^o  Marquez,  $52.36;  to  Durban, 
$68.02. 

The  following  vessels  comprise  the  fieet  of  this  line: 

Tons. 

Konig 5,500 

Herzog 5,500 


Kanzler 3,600 

Kaiser 3,300 


Tons. 

Reichstag 2,600 

Bundesrath 2,600 

Wissmann 600 

Peters 600 


Admiral  3,000  |  Setos 2,200 

General 3,000  |  Safari 1,600 

This  line  receives  a  subsidy  from  both  the  German  and  Portugese 
Governments  for  carrying  the  German  and  Portuguese  mails  to  and 
from  German  East  Africa  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

The  freight  rates  on  this  line  are  as  follows  from  Hamburg  and  other 
European  ports  to  Mozambique:  First-class,  per  ton,  $9.52;  second 
class,  per  ton,  $13.09;  third  class,  per  ton,  $15.47;  treasury,  1  percent; 
landing  charges  per  ton,  $1.60;  on  through  bill  of  lading  from  New 
York,  $3.57  extra. 

From  Hamburg  and  other  European  ports  to  Kiliman,  Ghinde,  Beira, 
and  Inhambaue,  the  rates  are  from  $7.73  to  $16.66  i>er  ton,  with  landing 
charges  as  follows:  At  Kiliman  and  Ghinde,  $1.78  per  ton;  at  Beira 
and  Inhambane,  $2.38  per  ton.  From  Hamburg  and  other  European 
ports  to  Louren^o  Marquez  the  rates  on  ordinary  classes  are  from  $7.73 
to  $13.00  per  ton,  exclusive  of  landing  charges. 

The  following  are  the  rates  upon  the  special  classes,  including  land- 
ing charges. 


Articles. 


Bricks,  cement,  tiles,  etc 

Gin  and  alcohol 

Coke 

Boilers 

Cartridges 

Acids,  chloroform,  etc 


Marks. 

United  States 
eqaivalenl. 

274 
37| 
65 
95 
8(4 
115 

$6.55 
8.92 
15.47 
22.61 
20  53 
27.37 

Treasure,  1^  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  primaji^e. 

The  freight  rates  from  all  Mozambique  ports  to  all  European  ports 
for  produce  are  from  $14.28  to  $19.04  per  ton,  with  $3.57  extra  to  New 
York. 
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The  large  intermediate  steamers  of  the  Union  Line  from  Southamp- 
ton, and  of  the  Castle  Line  from  London,  via  the  Cape  x)orts  and  Dar- 
ban,  call  every  two  weeks  at  Loaren^o  Marquez,  but  come  no  farther 
north.  The  vessels  of  the  Union  Line  are  excellent.  The  first-class 
passenger  tarifif  of  the  Castle  and  Union  lines  is,  London  to  Louren9o 
Marquez,  $209.99;  Beira,  $243.32;  Chinde,  Kiliman,  and  Mozambique, 
$255.49. 

Passengers  by  these  lines  bound  for  points  north  of  Lourengo  Mar- 
quez transship  at  that  port  into  the  vessels  of  the  German  East  African 
Line.  The  freight  rates  of  the  Union  and  Castle  lines  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  German  Line. 

The  British  Steam  Navigation  Company  maintains  a  monthly  service 
between  Bombay  and  Louren^o  Marquez  via  Zanzibar  and  the  Mozam- 
bique coast  ports. 

The  steamers  of  the  British  Colonial  Steamship  Company,  of  the 
Clan  Line,  and  of  Messrs.  Bullard,  King  &;  Co.,  from  England  via  the 
Cape,  call  monthly  at  Louren^o  Marquez,  Beira,  and  Chinde,  and  then 
continue  to  India  or  Australia. 

Several  boats  owned  by  Indian  merchants  ply  regularly  between 
Bombay  and  Lourenyo  Marquez,  via  Mauritius. 

The  steamers  of  two  lines  from  New  York — Messrs.  John  Norton  & 
Sons,  Wall  street,  agents — via  the  Cape  ports,  call  here  about  once  a 
month,  continuing  to  the  east. 

The  steamers  of  the  Chargeurs  Keunis  make  monthly  voyages  from 
Havre  to  this  coast,  calling  at  the  following  ports  in  the  order  named: 
Bordeaux,  Lisbon,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  Cape  Town,  Loureu90  Marquez, 
ports  of  Madagascar  and  Mozambique,  and  back  again  by  the  same 
route. 

Freight  can  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans  and  New  York  by  this 
line  on  through  bills  of  lading  at  low  rates.  The  New  Y'ork  agent  is 
the  Compagnie  Gen^rale  Transatlantique;  New  Orleans  agent,  S.  Y. 
Fomasis  &  Co. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  has  a  number  of  steamers  running  between 
France  and  Madagascar,  and  intends  soon  to  establish  a  branch  service 
to  Louren9o  Marquez. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  this  is  a  Portuguese  province,  Portugal 

has  no  share  in  the  carrying  trade.    The  only  vessels  on  this  coast 

flying  the  Portuguese  flag  are  a  few  gunboats  and  coasting  steamers. 

W.  Stanley  Hollis, 

Consul, 
L0UEEN50  MOBQUEZ,  September  30,  1896. 

m 

Under  date  of  October  28,  1898,  Mr.  Hollis  adds : 

In  the  last  two  years,  there  bavo  been  practically  no  cbanges  in  the  steamship  lines 
mnuing  to  tbis  port. 

The  German  line  from  Hamburg  is  still  running  with  the  same  vessels  and  with 
practically  the  same  freight  and  passenger  tariffs. 
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The  Chargeurs  R^unis  and  the  MesHageries  Maritimes  lines  continne  their  monthly 
steamers  from  France. 

The  two  leading  English  lioes,  the  Union  Steamship  Company  and  the  Castle 
Line,  are  still  carryiug  the  mails  and  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  passenger  busi- 
ness between  England  and  Sonth  Africa.  Several  new  vessels  have  been  added  to 
the  fleets  of  these  lines.  The  Union  Steamship  Company,  in  particular,  has  pnrsned 
a  very  progressive  policy,  and  has  added  a  number  of  fine  vessels  to  its  fleet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fleet  of  this  company  as  it  was  in  1898,  and  as  it 
now  is  in  1898 : 


Xame. 


Todd  age. 


1806. 

Scot— T.S , 

If  ormaii— T.  S 

GascuD— T.  S 

Gaika— T.S 

Goorka-T.S 

Gaelph-T.S 

Green— T.S 

Gaul— T.S 

Goth— T.S 

Mexican 

Moor 

Tartar 

Ath<4niaD 

Trojan 

SpurtHD < 

Pretoria 

Arab 


7,794 
7,537 
6,200 
6,200 
6,200 
4,916 
4,747 
4,744 
4,738 
4,661 
4,464 
4,425 
8,882 
8,652 
3,487 
3,303 
3, 192 


1898. 

Saxon— T.S 

BritoD— T.S 

Scot— T.S 

NormaD— T.  S 

German— T.S 

Gascon— T.S 

GaSka-T.S 

Goorka-T.S 

Giielph-T.S 

Green— T.S 

Gaul— T.S 

Goth-T.S 

Mexican. 

Moor 

Trotjan 

Spartan 

Arab 


Tonna^, 


10.300 

10,248 

7,815 

7,537 

6lS3U 

«^a» 

6»:ssi 

6,2(« 

1.916 

4.747 

4,744 

A.73A 

4,661 

4.464 

3.652 

2,41^ 

3,182 

The  mail  steamers  of  this  line,  after  passing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  come 
no  farther  north  on  this  coast  than  Durban,  Natal;  but  the  slower  intermediate 
steamers,  or  ^'G  boats,"  as  they  are  called  from  the  fact  that  their  names  all  begin 
with  the  letter  '^G,"  call  regularly  every  two  weeks  at  this  port,  and  once  a  mouth 
one  of  these  steamers  goes  on  to  Beira. 

The  passenger  accommodations  of  the  vessels  of  this  Hue  are  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  surpass  those  on  many  other  well-known  lines. 

The  ''G  boats''  in  x^articular  are  singularly  steady,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  these  vessels  to  make  the  thirty-seven  days'  voyage  from  Southampton  to  this 
port  without  even  once  having  the  ^'Mdles"  on  the  saloon  tables. 

American  business  men,  however,  are  probably  more  interested  in  the  steamship 
lines  running  from  New  York  to  this  port. 

The  Union  Steamship  Company  and  the  Clan  Line,  represented  in  New  York  by 
Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  and  the  Castlo  Line  and  the  Bucknall  Line,  whose  agents  in 
New  York  are  Messrs.  Norton  &  Son,  have  for  several  years  maintained  a  fairly 
regular  frei«;ht  service  from  New  York  to  this  port. 

A  new  and  competing  line,  composed  of  sundry  English  tramp  steamers  chartered 
by  Messrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  at  present  there  is  a  rate  war  going  on  between  this  new  line  and  the 
combined  old  lines  or  "ring,''  as  they  are  termed.  As  a  result,  freight  rates  to-day 
are  lower  from  the  United  States  than  from  England. 

Owing  to  the  system  of  rebates,  discounts,  and  special  quotations  practiced  by 
these  lines,  it  is  quite  useless  for  me  to  quote  freight  rates  from  this  end  of  the  line. 

Intending  ship2)ers  must  go,  in  New  York,  from  the  agents  of  one  line  to  th(»e  of 
the  others  and  personally  arrange  their  own  rates.  By  so  doing,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  much  more  than  $6.50  per  ton  for  freight  upon  ordi- 
nary goods  shipped  from  Now  York  to  this  port. 

There  are  no  docks  here,  alongside  of  which  large  steamers  can  lie  and  discharge 
cargoes.  Consequently,  all  goods  must  be  lightered.  The  discharging  of  steamers 
is,  at  present,  going  on  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  There  is  a  sufficient  unmber 
of  steam  cranes  on  the  landing  jetties  to  keep  cargoes  in  motion,  and  the  railway 
management  enables  goods,  as  fast  as  they  are  landed,  to  be  loaded  into  fbeight  cars. 
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The  discharging  and  lauding  of  cargoes  from  steamern  of  regular  lineA  is  carried 
on  by  agents  employed  by  the  steamship  companies  or  by  their  a*;entM,  but  cargoes 
from  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  that  are  not  regular  in  their  calls  at  this  port  are 
landed  by  the  agents  to  whom  the  vessels  are  consigned,  except  in  cases  when  the 
agents  are  not  provided  with  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  cost  of  landing  in  these  instances  varies  from  6  to  7  shillings  (i^l.46  to  $1.70) 
per  ton,  according  to  the  amount  of  freight  being  landed  at  the  ])ort  and  the  avail- 
able means  of  discharging  cargoes. 

Forwarding  charges,  which  include  all  charges  for  receiving,  sorting,  stacking, 
clearing  through  customs  for  transit,  and  placing  on  railway  trucks  or  freight  cars  for 
the  various  consignees  in  the  Transvaal,  vary  from  4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  to  7s.  ($1.70)  per  ton. 
The  firm  of  Messrs.  De  Waal  &  Co.  is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  here  that  devotes 
itself  principally  to  landing,  clearing,  forwarding,  and  agency  work.  Messrs.  De 
Waal  &  Co.  have  given  me  considerable  information  relating  to  the  forwarding  of 
merchandise  from  this  port,  and  have  advised  me  that  in  calculating  the  3  per  cent 
*' transit  duty,''  the  Lourenyo  Marquez  custom-house  adds  the  freight  to  the  amount 
of  the  invoice  and,  where  no  freight  is  declared,  increases  the  tunount  of  the  invoice 
by  25  per  cent. 

RAILWAY   RATES. 

Johannesburg,  the  leading  city  of  the  Transvaal,  is  396  miles  by  rail  from  this  port. 
The  freight  rates  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Johannesburg  are  as  follows  per  100  pounds 
weight: 

Rough  goods $1.00 

Intermediate  class 1.21 

Normal  goods,  railroad  risk 1. 70 

Cla99ificat%on, — Rough  goods:  Ashes,  asphalt,  bark,  bones,  bricks  (rough),  brim- 
stone, sulphur,  charcoal,  chalk,  cinders,  clay,  coal,  coke,  fire  clay,  fire  bricks,  fire- 
wood, flowerpots  (earthen),  gravel,  hides,  horn;  rough,  cast,  or  pig  iron;  lime,  lime- 
stone, manure,  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  ores  of  not  greater  value  than 
$220  per  ton,  packing  matter,  including  grain  bags,  coal  bags,  wool  sacks;  earthen 
pipes,  plaster  of  paris,  rags,  refuse,  sand,  skins  (dried  or  salted),  stone  (rough), 
slates,  sleepers,  straw,  tiles,  tufa,  lumber,  tar,  coal. 

Intermediate  class:  Agricultural  instruments,  asbest us,  candles,  carbon  in  bags 
for  electrical  purposes,  cement,  cott'ee,  collodion,  cyanide  of  potassium,  dyamite, 
fencing  material,  fresh  iish,  gelatine,  girders  (undamageable),  guhr,  grindstones, 
lead,  machinery  (undamagcable),  oatmeal,  cast  iron  and  cast-iron  pipes  (undamage- 
able); planed,  tongued,  and  grooved  lumber;  wool,  wagon  Jacks,  zinc  ingots,  rice, 
soap,  sngar,  sheep  dip,  tubes,  aud  pipes,  empty  bottles  (new),  carbons,  safety  fuse, 
flonr,  galvanized  iron. 

Normal  goods:  All  goods  not  otherwise  specified. 

Passenger  trains  leave  Lourenyo  Marque/.,  Delagoa  Bay,  for  the  Transvaal  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  make  the  through  journey  to  Johannesburg,  396  miles, 
in  twenty-seven  hours. 

The  passenger  fares  to  Johannesburg  are  as  follows: 

First-class $24.60 

Second-class , 19. 74 

Third-class 15.57 

Disiauces  and  time  by  rail  from  Johannesburg  to  other  South  African  portn. 


lo — 


X>urban 

ISast  London... 
PortEhzabeth. 
Cape  Town  — 


Distauce. 

Time  by 
rail. 

MilcH. 

Hours. 

48:J 

27 

G6(i 

40 

715 

40 

1,015 

61 
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Forwarding  agents;  De  Waal  &  Co.,  Pearson  &,  Goddard,  Wiloken  &  Adkerman, 
Hawke  <&  Weedon,  Alex  N^bel. 

Shipping  agents  and  brokers :  Mcintosh,  Findlay  &  Co.,  Allen,  Wack  dc  Co.,  De 
Oost  Afrikaaosche  Company, Donaldson  &  Sieve wright,  Martin  Bndd. 

Messrs.  Wilcken  &  Ackerman  are  the  agents  of  the  Henry  W.  Peabody  Steamship 
Line  from  New  York. 


Statement  ehowing  the  anuntnt  of  freight  carri^  by  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  durtng  ike 

year  ending  December  SI,  1897. 


Articles. 


Alcoholic  drinks tons . . 

BesDB do 

Beer do. . . . 

Candles do 

Clav do.... 

Coal do 

Coooanuts  and  fruits do 

Coffee do 

Cotton do 

Cotton  cloth do 

Drugs  and  ohemicaU do 

Dry  goods do. . . . 

Firewood do. . . . 

Fish .do.... 

Flour. do 

Government  service do. . . . 

Grain do 

Gums do  ... 

Hay  and  forage do 

Hiaea  and  Bklns do 

Horses number.. 

Kerosene  oil tons. . 

Live  stock number.. 

Machinery tons . . 

Minerals do.... 


Quantity. 


2,718 

114 

499 

130 

218 

9,156 

26 

72 

16 

23 

2.514 

4,658 

2,727 

29 

7,174 

10,629 

6,218 


Articles. 


i 


9 

1,602 
162 
1,359 
2,696 
2,425 
1,178 


Oils tons.. 

Oiiitec'ds do 

Olive  oil ^ do 

Oxen nnm  ber . . 

Papers,  books,  etc tona.. 

Railway  material  and  sapplies.  .do 

Rice do 

Rope do 

Rough  metal do.... 

Salt do 

Sugar do 

Tea do 

Telcugraph  material.  do 

Timber do.... 

Tobacco do 

Canned  goods do 

Vehicles number. . 

War  material tons.. 

Water do 

Wine do 

Wool do 

Woolen  cloth do 

Worked  metals do 

Sundry  articles do 

Tares  deducted 


QnaBtity. 


376 
3= 
21 

271 

8i 

64,003 

218 

SO 

l«37l 

375 

%,m 

30 

538 

314flS 

57 

620 

7 

1,153 

190 

666 

605 

5,102 

2S.340 

2,785 


Total  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 193, 107f 

Revenue  from  freight 1867.823.84 

All  railway  charges  mast  be  paid  in  English  or  Ttansvaal  gold  coin. 

In  computing  amonnts  under  1  sovereign,  the  railway  administration  have  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange,  which  is :  20  reis  Portuguese  currency  equals  1  penny  English  or 
Transvaal  currency. 

Under  date  of  November  4, 1898,  Mr.  Hollis  sends  the  following  copy 
of  a  letter  by  Alexander  Nebel,  forwarding  agent: 

FORWARDING  FREIGHT  AT  LOUREN^G   MARQUEZ. 

Landing. — On  all  goods  shipped  to  this  port  the  landing  charge— 7b.  6d.  ($1.82)— 
Is  payable  with  the  freight,  and  the  stc^amship  companies  have  fixed  contracts  with 
the  local  lightering  companies  who  deliver  the  freight  from  the  steamers'  sides  to 
the  wharf. 

But  if  goods  are  shipped  by  sailing  vessel,  the  landing  charges  are  payable  here 
and  the  consignees  or  their  agents  are  at  liberty  to  make  special  arrangements  with 
any  boating  or  lighter  company  to  land  their  goods,  provided,  of  coarse,  that  the 
shipment  makes  at  least  a  lighter  load  of  75  tons.  The  rates  for  landing  in  such 
cases  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods,  from  4s.  to  6s.  ($0.97  to  $1.46)  per  ton. 

Cranage. — Goods  weighing  not  more  than  1  ton  apiece  are  usnally  discharged  at 
the  pier  close  to  the  custom-house — the  lighter  companies  paying  the  cranage — and 
from  there  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  forwarding  agents. 

If,  however,  goods  are  heavier,  or  if  a  shipment  consists  of  heavy  machinery  of 
more  or  less  of  the  above  weight,  it  is  preferable  to  discharge  the  goods  at  the  rail- 
way or  ''Netherlands  pier,''  as  it  is  called,  where  they  are  taken  from  the  lighten 
by  cranes  and  placed  straight  into  the  railway  trucks. 

The  cranage  charges  at  the  Netherlands  pier  arc  as  follows:  For  packages  weighing 
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less  than  1  ton,  48.  6d.  ($1.09)  per  ton,  less  28.  (48  cents)  reftinded  by  the  lighter 
companies,  making  the  net  charge  2s.  6d.  (61  cents),  as  per  following  table : 

Bailway  cranage  charges. 


Charges. 

Less  refund  by 
lightering 
oompsny. 

Xet  charges. 

Packages  weighing  less  than— 

One  ton •• 

«.    d. 

4  6 

5  0 
7    6 

10  0 

11  6 

$1.09 
1.21 
1.82 
2.43 
2.79 

«.    d. 

2    0 
2    0 
8    6 

4  6 

5  0 

$0.48 

.48 

.85 

1.00 

1.21 

i,    d. 

2    6 
8    0 

4  0 

5  6 

6  6 

$0.61 

Two  tons 

.ta 

Three  tonA...-T.  ,x-r ,, x.,^ 

.97 

Foar  tons. 

1.84 

Wve  ttms 

1.&8 

It  is  much  easier  for  the  lighter  companies  to  discharge  cargo  at  the  Netherlands 
pier  than  at  the  onstom-house  Jetties;  therefore  the  refunds,  as  stated  above,  are 
allowed.  For  freight  landed  from  sailing  vessels  special  charges  are  arranged, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargoes. 

Customs  charges. — The  transit  duty  charged  at  this  port  is  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  amount  of  the  Invoice,  including  the  charges  for  freight,  commission,  etc. ;  or, 
if  the  latter  charges  are  not  stated,  25  per  cent  is  added  to  the  invoice  value  of  the 
goods  instead.    There  are  many  articles,  however,  on  the  free  list. 

Harbor  and  other  dues  on  transit  goods  amount  to  about  7d.  (14  cents)  per  ton. 

The  loading  into  freight  cars  is  done  by  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which  charges 
6d.  (12  cents)  per  ton  for  fine  freight  and  half  that  umonnt  for  rough  goods. 

Agmtcy, — My  work  as  forwarding  agent  consists  of  receiving  from  the  lighters, 
aorting,  clearing  at  both  Portuguese  and  Transvaal  customs,  and  weighing,  for  which 
I  charge  as  follows  per  ton :  48.  (97  cents)  for  general  assorted  merchandise ;  3s.  (73 
cents)  for  special  ''big  lines"  in  truck  loads  of  10  tons;  28.  6d.  (60  cents)  for  goods 
landed  at  the  Netherlands  pier — cranage  to  be  paid  extra. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  charges,  there  remain  bank  charges — exchange  and 
cash  outlays;  5s.  ($1.21)  for  each  entry,  and  railway  charges  and  Transvaal  customs 
duties. 


MADAGASCAR. 

The  following  extxucts  are  from  the  annual  report  of  Consul  Wetter, 
of  Tamatave,  dated  September  26, 1896: 

The  transportation  facilities — internal,  coastwise,  and  ocean — have  been  treated 
of  at  length  in  Highways  of  Commerce  (Vol.  XII,  Special  Consular  Reports).  The 
only  additions  or  remarks  thereon  now  necessary  are  that  porters  are  most  difficult 
to  secure  and  have  been  for  mouths,  owing  to  the  disturbed  and  insurgent  condition 
of  the  interior,  and  command  nearly  twice  as  much  wages  as  in  1894  for  the  same 
trip.  The  Austrian  Lloyds  no  longer  make  calls  at  Majonga  or  Noesi-B^,  but  a 
new  line  of  French  steamers  has  just  commenced  calling  here  and  at  ports  north- 
ward to  Majonga,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  whence  they  go  to  Mozambique 
and  Lonrengo  Marquez.  This  Hue,  the  Chargeurs  R^unis  Line,  of  Havre,  leaves 
Havre  the  15th  of  each  month,  Bordeaux  on  the  18th,  Lisbon  on  the  2l8t,  arrives  at 
Tamatave  about  the  30th,  thence  around  north  coast  to  Majonga  and  across  to 
Mozambique  and  Louren^o  Marquez.  They  quote  freight  to  Bordeaux  or.  Havre,  at 
option,  50  francs  ($9.65)  per  ton,  and  to  New  York  99  francs  ($19.11)  per  ton;  passen- 
ger rates  are  as  yet  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the  captains.  The  Havraise 
Peninsolaire  steamships  leave  Marseilles  the  23d  of  each  month  and  arrive  at  Tama- 
tave between  the  4th  and  8th  of  each  month.  They  are  now  quoting  freight  to  Mar- 
seUles,  Bordeaux,  or  Havre,  at  option,  at  60  francs  ($11.58).  The  Messageries 
Maritimes  have  now  a  short  and  quick  service  and  a  long  one.  The  quick  service 
leaves  Karseilles  the  25th  of  each  month  and  is  due  in  Tamatave  the  14th  or  15th  of 
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the  following  month ;  the  long  service  leaves  Marseilles  the  10th  of  MUsh  monih,  and 
is  due  in  Tamatave  the  5tli  or  6th  of  the  month  following.  The  Tetam  service  leaves 
Tamatave  the  18th  and  2d  or  3(1,  respectively,  and  reaches  Marseilles  theSth.  or  9tli  and 
29th  or  30th.  The  quicker  service  is  due  to  the  steamers  on  the  quick  run  not  going 
to  Zanzibar,  Mayotte,  Majonga^  Nossi-B^,  and  St.  Marie.  The  means  and  time  of 
communication  with  the  United  States  ports  continue  very  diffionU  and  expensive, 
merchandise  having  to  pass  through  France  and  England. 

For  the  convenience  of  inland  transportation  the  road,  or  trail,  from  hereto  Antan- 
anarivo has  been  much  improved;  in  fact,  it  is  now  fairly  passable  for  mule  trains, 
and  re<xular  pack  trains  are  to  be  shortly  placed  thereon  by  a  French  company 
Between  Ivondro  and  Andovoranto,  on  the  road  to  the  capital,  are  now  the  only 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  this  mule  service,  consisting  of  several  long  stretches  of 
lakes  or  water  bodies.  Work  is  now  going  on  at  Andovoranto,  Andavakamenarana, 
Ampantoniaiziua,  and  Tanifot«y  upon  a  canal  to  connect  Tamatave  and  Andavoraa to. 
This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  short  canals  at  the  places  named,  between  the  lakes 
there  meeting  and  across  the  narrow  stretches  of  ddbrisand  sand  accnmalations  which 
separate  them.  This  canal  system  will  be  navigable  for  boats  of  1  meter  (39.37 
inches)  draft,  and  the  canals  will  have  an  average  (a  minimum)  width  at  their  baaes 
of  15  meters  (49  feet  2.55  inches).  This  system  will  be  102  kilometers  (63.37974  miles) 
in  length,  and  is  being  carried  on  at  Government  expense.  Unfortunately,  the  funds 
devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  this  work  seem  to  be  derived  from  very  uncertain 
sources,  as  the  work  is  being  constantly  suspended  for  lack  of  funds;  indeed,  that 
is  the  case  at  the  present  moment. 

Under  date  of  October  3, 1898,  Consul  Gibbs  says: 

The  cable  service  is  unreliable,  by  reason  of  its  many  intermptions. 
The  telegraph  system  of  the  island  is  being  extended  and  much  improved. 

The  public  roads  in  the  inteiior  have  been  greatly  increased  and 
improved  throughout  the  island.  They  have  not  heretofore  been  used 
except  for  Government  transportation. 

Most  of  the  small  rivers  intersecting  the  country  between  Tamatave 
and  Antananarivo  are  being  bridged,  which,  together  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads,  will  shorten  the  time  between  here  and  Antananarivo, 
the  capital. 

In  my  report  of  September  2,  1898,^  I  sent  a  prospectus  of  the  rail- 
way now  in  process  of  construction.  The  section  from  here  to  Ivondro 
is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  character  of  the  labor  and  topograph- 
ical features  of  the  country  will  admit.  The  lagoons  are  being  joined 
in  the  construction  of  the  Pangolanes  Canal  to  Andevorante. 

Kates  are  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Compagnie 
Charguers  lieunis,  which  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  to  Havre  and 
Bordeaux,  with  an  extra  charge  of  15  francs  ($2.90)  for  reshipment  to 
Marseilles  and  London. 


^  Consul  Gibbs  transmits  from  Tamatave,  under  date  of  September  2, 1898,  copy  of 
a  concossiou  for  a  railway  from  Antananarivo  to  Tamatave,  fi^ranted  the  Colonial  Com- 
pany, of  Madagascar,  a  precursor  of  the  French  Society  of  Railways,  of  Madagaacar, 
now  beiug  organized.  Mr.  (Ubbs  summarizes  the  conditions  of  the  conoeasion  as 
follows:  The  company  must  have  a  capital  of  15,000,000  francs  ($2,d2D,000) ;  itaoffi- 
cers  must  be  Frenclimeu  or  French  subjects;  with  the  exception  of  coaly  wood,  and 
petroleum,  all  materials,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  must  come  from  France  or  its  oolonies; 
the  concession  must  be  finally  agreed  to  before  January  15, 1899,  and  lasts  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  This,  says  the  consul,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  enterprise 
ever  undertaken  in  Madagascar. 
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MAURITIUS. 

The  following,  dated  Port  Louis,  November  2G,  1897,  has  been  received, 
from  Consul  Campbell : 

TELEGRAPH  AND  CABLE  8BRVICB. 

The  Eastern  and  South  African  cable  connects  Manritins  with  Seychelles,  Zanzi- 
bar, and  Natal.  There  has  been  no  extension  of  the  company's  cable  from  this  point, 
nor  has  the  telegraph  line  of  the  colony  connecting  the  different  towns  and  railroad 
stations  with  Port  Lonis  been  extended. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  no  navigable  canals  or  rivers  in  the  island.  There  are  370  miles  of  roads 
which  cost  the  Government  to  keep  in  order  during  the  year  1896,  244,300  rupees 
($57,166).    One  new  bridge  has  been  opened  this  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Louis. 

The  only  other  means  of  transportation  for  passengers  and  freight  in  Mauritius 
are  the  northern  and  midland  lines  of  railroad,  which  have  a  common  depot  in  Port 
Lonis.  The  lines  are  owned  by  the  colonial  government  and  are  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  general  superintendent. 

LINES  OF  STEAMERS   CONNECTING  MAURITIUS  WITH  EUROPE. 

There  are  four  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  this  island,  three  English  and  one 
French.  Two  of  the  former  lines  proceed  via  the  Cape.  The  French  line  and  one  of 
the  English  take  the  canal  route.  The  boats  of  the  first  arrive  and  depart  from 
here  on  regular  schedule  time,  being  under  contract  with  the  colonial  government 
to  carry  the  mail.    The  others  come  and  go  at  very  Irregular  dates. 

There  is  no  direct  communication  between  Mauritius  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
order  to  insure  anything  like  quick  dispatch  it  will  be  well  to  mark  all  letters  via 
Marseilles,  otherwise  they  may  be  detained  in  England  and  forwarded  by  any  of  the 
lines. 


MOROCCO. 

Oonsul-General  Burke,  of  Tangier,  under  date  of  October  6,  1897> 
sends  the  following: 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES  TOUCHING  AT  TANGIER. 

Papayanny  Line  of  steamers  (English):  Regular  service  between  Liverpool,  Tan- 
gier, Malta,  and  Alexandria,  calling  at  Tangier  about  every  twelve  days. 

Mersey  Steamship  Company,  Limited  (English):  Regular  steamers  between  Lon- 
don, Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  the  coast  towns. 

Bland's  steamers  (English) :  Running  between  Gibraltar  and  Tangier. 

Compagnie  de  Navigation  Mixte  (French) :  Between  Gran  and  Tangier. 

Compagnie  Paquet  (French) :  From  Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  to  the  coast  towns  and 
Canary  Islands. 

Oldemburg  Portngiesische  (German) :  Monthly  steamship  service  between  Ham- 
burg, Antwerp,  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  the  coast  towns. 

Woermann  Line:  Hamburg  to  Casablanca. 

The  Sloman  Line:  From  Hamburg  to  Tangier,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and  Italian 
ports. 

The  Royal  Line :  From  Amsterdam,  Lisbon  to  Tangier,  Gibraltar,  and  Italian  ports. 
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Under  date  of  Tangier,  October  24, 1898,  Consul-General  Gummere 
says: 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  extension  of  telegraph  and  cable  service. 
The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  is  the  only  company  represented  in  Morocco,  and 
Tangier  is  the  only  town  in  which  it  has  an  office. 

The  transportation  facilities  remain  the  same.  No  American  vessels  toacb  in  any 
port  in  Morocco,  nor  do  vessels  touch  here  going  to  or  coming  from  the  United  States. 

As  there  are  no  railways,  canals,  or  river  systems  in  Morocco,  the  merchants  here 
are  compelled  to  use  camels,  horses,  and  donkeys  for  transporting  merchandise  to 
and  from  the  interior  and  the  coast  towns.  This  is  necessarily  slow  work,  and  some- 
times it  takes  more  than  two  weeks  to  bring  goatskins  or  other  merchandise  from 
Fez  to  Tangier,  a  distance  of  only  200  kilometers  (124  miles).  There  have  been  no 
changes  in  caravan  routes.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  lines  from  Morocco 
to  the  United  States,  exporters  generally  bhip  from  Tangier,  Casablanca,  and  Moga- 
dor  by  way  of  London.  By  this  route  it  takes  anywhere  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  for  goods  to  reach  the  United  States.  Occasionally,  shipments  are  made  by 
way  of  Gibraltar  or  Marseilles,  which  takes  less  time,  but  is  more  expensive.  The 
rate  from  here  to  the  United  States  via  Loudon  on  goatskins,  which  is  the  principal 
article  of  export,  is  about  55  shillings  ($13.36)  per  ton. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  CASABLANCA. 

Commercial  Agent  Cobb,  of  Casablanca,  under  date  of  November 
22, 1898,  sends  a  statement  as  follows: 

Bates  of  freight  between  different  countries  and  the  port  of  Casablanca,  Morocco,  189S. 

Between  Hamburg  and  Casablanca:  Woerman  Line,  freight  on  heavy  goods  per 
ton  weight,  17.50  marks  ($4.17);  freight  on  light  goods  per  ton  measnrment,  30 
marks  ($7.14). 

Oldenburg  Line  between  Hamburg  and  Casablanca  r  Same  as  Woerman  Line. 

Mersey  Line  between  London  and  Casablanca:  Freight  on  heavy  goods  per  ton 
weight,  17  shillings  6  pence  ($4.26) ;  freight  on  light  goods  per  ton  measurement,  30 
shillings  ($7.30). 

Spanish  snbsidized  line:  Freight  from  Cadiz  to  Casablanca  per  ton,  30  francs  and 
10  per  cent  ($5.79) ;  freight  from  Casablanca  to  Cadiz,  16.50  francs  ($3.18). 

Spanish  Haynes  Line:  Freight  is  mostly  by  special  arrangement,  bnt  averages 
between  Casablanca  and  Gibraltar  15  pesetas  ($2.90)  per  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds). 

French  line  between  Casablanca  and  Marseilles:  Freight  between  Casablanca  and 
Marseilles,  from  2.50  to  5.50  francs  (48  cents  to  $1.06)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  poumls) 
for  weight,  and  for  measurement  25  francs  ($4.83)  per  cubic  meter  (35.3166cubic  feet). 

Transportation  facilities  of  different  countries  wiili  the  port  of  Casahlancaf  Morocco,  IS^. 

English  line  of  steamers,  Mersey  Steamship  Company,  Limited;  agent  in  London, 
Forwood  Bros.  &,  Co.;  agents  in  Casablanca,  Murdoch,  Butler  &  Co.  At  present 
these  boats  sail  from  London  weekly,  and  after  touching  at  the  Morocco  coast  ports 
they  proceed  to  the  Canary  Islands,  Ailing  up  there  with  bananas,  tomatoes,  etc., 
and  thence  go  direct  to  Londou  without  calling  at  the  Morocco  coast  ports  on  the 
return  voyage.  Sometimes  after  leaving  the  Canary  Islands  they  call  at  Madeira 
and  thenco  go  direct  to  London.  The  weekly  sailings  are  sometimes  altered  to  once 
in  ten  days,  according  to  freight  offering.  Time  occupied  on  voyage,  London  to 
Casablanca,  eight  days. 

Spanish  subsidized  line  of  steamers;  agent  in  Casablanca,  Mr.  Adruban.  Sailing 
from  Cadiz  once  a  month,  calling  at  Morocco  coast  ports  both  on  outward  and 
return  voyage.    Cadiz  to  Casablanca,  three  days'  voyage. 
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Spanish  Haynes  Line  of  steamers;  agent  ia  Casablanca,  Mr.  liapeen.  These 
boats  sail  from  Gibraltar,  calling  at  Morocco  coast  ports^  but  there  is  no  regular 
Hervice  or  fixed  sailing  date.  Time  occupied  on  voyage,  Gibraltar  to  Casablanca, 
four  days. 

German  line  of  steamers,  Woerman  Line;  agents  in  Casablanca,  Messrs.  Brandt  & 
Toel;  sailing  once  a  month  from  Hamburg,  sometimes  calling  at  Antwerp.  These 
steamers,  after  calling  at  the  Morocco  coast  ports,  proceed  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
thence  go  south  to  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  On  the  return  voyage  two  boats 
a  month  call  here.     Time  occupied  on  voyage,  Hamburg  to  Casablanca,  twelve  days. 

Oldenburg  Line,  German;  agent  in  Casablanca,  C.  Lamb.  BoatH  sail  from  Ham- 
burg on  the  15th  of  each  month,  calling  at  Antwerp,  which  port  they  leave  on  the 
20th.  These  boats  call  at  all  the  Morocco  coast  ports,  but  do  not  go  to  the  Canary 
Islands  or  to  the  West  African  ports.    Time  occupied  on  the  voyage,  sixteen  days. 

French  line  of  steamers,  N.  Paquet  &  Co.,  Marseilles;  agents  in  Casablanca,  Mr. 
Canepa.  Sailing  from  Marseilles  twice  a  month — on  the  7th  and  22d.  These  boats, 
when  freight  offers,  call  at  the  Canary  Islands,  but  when  there  is  no  inducement  they 
simply  go  down  the  Morocco  coast  ports  and  return  the  same  way  to  Marseilles. 
There  are  other  boats  in  this  line,  which  make  a^lditional  sailings  when  there  is  a 
pressure  of  freight.  Time  occupied  on  voyage,  Marseilles  to  Casablanca,  seven  or 
eight  days. 


SIERRA   LEONE. 

Gousal  Williams  writes  from  Sierra  Leone,  October  31,  1898: 

Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  have  regular  nteamship  lines  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  there  are  occasional  steamers  from  the  other  European  countries.  The 
United  States  is  much  behind  in  this  respect,  only  sailing  vessels  paying  occasional 
visits. 

The  British  and  West  African  Steamship  Company  has  recently  launched  another 
vessel  in  Liverpool  for  the  West  Coast  service,  with  improved  passenger  accommo- 
dations. The  tendency  now  in  the  steamship  service  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liverpool  is  to  gradually  replace  tlie  slower  by  faster  and  more  efticient  vessels. 
This  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  future  prospect  for  business  with  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  sister  colonies  of  the  West  African  Coast,  the  trade  of  which  has  been 
BO  long  overlooked. 

The  United  States  needs  direct  steamship  communication  with  the  West  Coast. 
With  this  established,  the  field  is  ours. 

RAILROAD  AND   TKLEGKAPH. 

The  work  upon  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway, ^  which  was  stopped  by  reason  of  hos- 
tilities, has  been  resumed.  This  leads  into  the  rich  Hinterland  from  Freetown. 
Twenty  six  miles  have  been  completed,  and  22  miles  have  daily  service. 

A  Government  telegraph  connects  Sierra  Leone  with  the  outside  world. 


» Under  date  of  April  10,  1897,  Consul  Pooley  reports  the  opening  of  this  line. 
He  says : 

"On  the  29th  ultimo  I  received  an  official  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  ojjening 
of  the  completed  portion  of  the  railroad  from  Freetown  toward  Wellington,  say,  7 
miles,  being  the  first  railway  opened  in  Hritish  West  Africa.  The  line  is  also  being 
laid  in  sections  from  the  landing  place  in  Freetown  (at  which  terminus  large  and 
commodious  wharves  are  to  be  built  out  iit  the  river  to  enable  steamers  to  discharge 
and  receive  cargoes)  to  Waterloo,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  or,  say,  two-thirds  of  the 
present  proposed  line  to  Songa  Town.'' 
533a Oli 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Oonsol-General  Stowe  transmits  from  Gape  Town,  under  date  of  April 
18, 1898,  the  following  statement: 

The  steam  railways  in  Soath  Africa  are  as  follows : 

The  Cape  Grovemment  Railways.    General  manager,  C.  B.  Elliott,  Cape  Town. 

The  Orange  Free  State  Railways.    Director-general,  R.  £.  Brounger,  Bloemfontein. 

The  Netherlands  Sonth  African  Railway  Company.  Managing  director,  G.  A.  A. 
Middleberg,  Pretoria. 

The  Natal  Government  Railways.    General  manager,  D.  Hnnter,  Durban,  NataL 

The  Bechuanaland  Railway  Company,  Limited.  Secretary,  J.  A.  Stevens,  Cskpe 
Town. 

The  Indwe  Railway  Company.  Managing  director.  Colonel  Schermbrncker,  Cape 
Town. 

The  New  Cape  Central  Railway  Company.  Agent,  Sir  Thomas  Soanlen,  Cape 
Town. 

The  Pretoria-Pietersbnrg  Railway  (in  construction).  General  manager,  G.  Mayo, 
Pretoria. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railways,  Limited  (in  construction).  Secretary,  S.  Tonkin, 
Cape  Town. 

Eowie  Railway  Syndicat-e.    Manager,  H.  Putt,  Grahamstown. 

Portuguese  Railways,  Mozambique.  Engineer  director,  C.  Albers,  Lorenzo  Mar- 
quez.  East  Africa. 

Particulars  of  the  Cape  Government  Railways  I  have  pleasure  in  appending,  but 
for  details  as  to  the  other  railways  mentioned  I  must  refer  to  the  principal  officers 
named  in  each. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Cape  Government  Railways,  besides  the  general  man- 
ager, are :  Engineer  in  chief,  John  Brown,  Cape  Town ;  chief  locomotive  superin- 
tendent, H.  M.  Beatty,  Salt  River;  chief  traffic  manager,  T.  R.  Price,  Cape  Town; 
financial  secretary,  James  Easton,  Cape  Town;  accounting  officer,  A.  J.  Robb,  Cape 
Town ;  chief  railway  storekeeper,  W.  Sinclair,  Cape  Town ;  agent  general  in  Lon- 
don, Sir  David  Tennant,  Westminster;  commercial  agent  in  New  York,  M.  Berliner, 
Whitehall  street. 

The  Capo  Government  Railways  are  divided  into  the  following  four  systems: 

Western  system,  592  miles  open,  from  Cape  Town  to  De  Aar,  including  the  Malmes- 
bury<y  Sir  Lowrys  Pass,  Wynberg,  and  Simonstown  branches. 

Midland  system,  704  miles,  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  De  Aar,  including  the  Grahams- 
town  and  Colesberg  branches. 

Eastern  systenl,  331  miles,  from  East  London  to  Bethulie  Bridge,  including  the 
King  Williams  Town  and  Aliwai  North  branches. 

Northern  system,  273  miles,  from  De  Aar  to  Yryburg;  principal  station,  Kimberley ; 
no  branches. 

There  are  at  present  no  lines  under  construction  by  the  Government  or  by  con- 
tractors on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Several  routes  are,  or  have  been  lately,  under 
survey ;  but  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  anything  as  to  the  proepectn  of 
building. 
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In  a  report  dated  June  30, 1899,  Mr.  Stowe  sends  a  table  sbowing  the 
condition  of  certain  lines  on  December  31,  1898,  as  follows: 


GOVERNMENT  LINES. 


Western 
Midland 
Eastern. 


Length. 

Locomo- 
tives. 

Miles. 
865 
794 
331 

229 

166 

94 

Tracks 
Carriages,  and  other 
vehicles. 


377 

169 

43 


2,876 

4,058 

911 


PRIVATE  LINES. 


Port  Nolloth  and  Ookiep 

Grahams  Town  and  Port  Alfred. 

Worcester  and  Montagu 

Cape  Town  and  Sea  Point 

Inawe  Rwy 

Bechaanaland 


92 
48i 

42 

8i 


112 


Under  date  of  October  18,  1898,  Mr.  Stowe  gives  information  as  to 
railways  in  Natal,  as  follows: 

The  revenue  of  the  Natal  railways  in  the  last  two  years  was : 

1897 £1,051,359=$5,116,439 

1896 1,136,213=  5,529,381 

The  working  expenditure  in  1897  was  £583,088  ($2,837,598).  The  Webb  &  Thomp- 
son electric  staff  system  has  been  Introduced,  and  part  of  main  line  (83f  miles)  relaid 
with  80-pouud  steel  rails  (29,893  tons).  One  hundred  high-sided  wagons  (cars)  have 
been  made  in  the  colony,  and  100  low-sided  wagons  (cars)  made  in  England  have 
been  bought;  these  cars  carry  22  tons  each. 

Men  employed:  Assigned  Indians,  1,259;  free  Indians,  727;  natives,  628;  total, 
2,614. 

Total  length  of  railway  opened  for  traffic,  458^  miles.  ^ 

Statement  of  traffic. 

Passengers  carried 1  031  171 

Receipts  from  passengers $1  021  035 

Receipts  from  horses,  carriages,  parcels $90  055 

Receipts  from  rents,  mails,  etc $46, 441 

Receipts  per  train  mile $2.11 

Receipts  from  goods  (freight)  traffic $3^  958^  903 

Freight  carried: 

General  merchandise tons..  218,889 

Sugar do...  21,653 

Coal do...  180,570 

Minerals do...  110,669 

Timber do...  45,004 

Wool do...  51,810 

Hides do...  1,873 

Com, potatoes, etc do...  '  86,628 

Sugarcane do...  7,687 

Firewood do...  3,682 

'  Under  date  of  June  30,  1899,  the  consul-general  shows  that  the  number  of  mile9 
open  on  December  31,  1898,  was  475. 
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Live  stock number..  67,660 

RolliDg  stock  on  band : 

Engines 117 

Tenders 12 

Eight- wbeel  cars,  passenger 134 

Six-wbeel  cars,  passenger 114 

Four- wbeel  cars,  passenger 20 

Eight- wbeel  cars,  freight 987 

Six-wheel  cars,  freight 588 

Four-wheel  oars,  freight 247 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

Under  date  of  Gape  Town,  April  1,  1898,  Oonsul-General  Stowe, 
states : 

I  tbiuk  that  shippers  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  freight  rates,  as  compared  with  those  from  other  countries,  although 
some  of  the  vessels  that  transport  American  goods  to  the  ports  of  South  Africa  are 
owned  iu  those  very  countries. 

The  New  York  rate  is  now  about  $2  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  less  than  Arom  Hull, 
England.  At  one  time  the  difference  was  greater  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  bat 
complaints  by  other  countries  brought  about  a  reduction  in  their  favor.  With 
better  docking  facilities  and  cheaper  coal  for  homeward  voyages,  freights  must  be, 
in  time,  materially  reduced. 

Recently  a  new  German  line  of  steamers,  known  as  the  German- Australian  Steam- 
ship Company  (the  Deutsch  Australische  Dampfschiffs  Gesellschaft),  has  entered 
the  field  and  will  cause  keen  competition,  as  a  reduction  of  256.  ($5.85)  per  ton  is 
offered  to  Port  Elizabeth,  on  the  African  coast.  The  service  will  be  every  four 
weeks  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  but  goods  are  also  taken  from  other  ports  in 
Europe  and  for  other  ports  in  South  Africa.  From  June,  1898,  the  service  will  be 
doubled  and  made  fortnightly.  The  company  is  an  old  established  one,  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  this  trade  alone;  being  thus  free  from  the  consideration  of  return 
cargo  from  South  Africa,  which  plays  such  a  part  in  the  high  rates  of  existing 
lines. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  Department  has  received  a  report  from  Consul  Macrnm,  of  Pre- 
toria, dated  June  13, 1899,  announcing  the  publication  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette  of  a  request  for  tenders  for  the  building  of:  (1)  Railway 
from  Belfast,  via  Dullstroom,  to  Lydenburg,  connecting  at  Belfast,  or 
vicinity  thereof,  with  the  railway  line  from  Komatipoort  to  Pretoria; 
(2)  railway  from  Pretoria,  connecting  at  the  Pietersburg- Pretoria  rail- 
way station,  via  Skinuerscourt  and  Krokodilpoort,  to  Bustenburg. 


ST.  HELENA. 

In  his  report  in  Commercial  Relations,  1895-96,  Consul  OoflSn  says 
that  the  facilities  for  transportation  are  via  England,  by  mail  steamers, 
monthly,  which  remain  in  the  port  only  long  enough  to  discharge 
what  cargo  they  have  for  this  port.  Cargo  is  discharged  at  the  rate  of 
150  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  the  steamers  are  allowed  to  work 
nights  and  Sundays  discharging.     The  steamers  bring  to  the  island 
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from  50  to  150  tons  of  cargo  monthly,  and  remain  in  the  port  from  five 
to  ten  Lours.  The  homeward  mail  steamers,  which  arrive  ten  days  after 
the  outward,  bring  from  5  to  30  tons  of  cargo,  generally.  The  rates 
of  freight  from  England  and  Cape  Town  are  excessive,  as  there  is  no 
competition. 

There  are  no  coastwise  or  internal  routes  or  railways;  mail  service 
is  by  steamers. 

Gonsul  Pooley,  in  a  report  to  appear  in  Commercial  Eelations,  1899, 
gives  the  following  schedule  of  mails  for  St.  Heleua  for  the  next  six 
months:  Mails  will  leave  Southampton  September  30,  1899 j  October 
28, 1899;  November  25,  1899;  December  23, 1899;  January  20, 1900; 
February  11, 1900. 

CABLE   CONNECTION. 

On  June  30,  1898,  Consul  Pooley  writes : 

It  is  Htated  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  decided  upon  laying  an  *'  all  British 
submarine  cable/'  with  the  following  connections :  Penzance,  ('omwall,  England,  to 
Gibraltar,  1,200  miles;  Gibraltar  to  Sierre  Leone,  2,400  miles;  thence  to  Ascension, 
800  miles;  Ascension  to  St.  Helena,  800  miles;  St.  Helena  to  Cape  Town,  1,800  miles; 
total  distance,  England  to  Cape  Colony,  7,000  miles.  The  Telegraph  and  Mainte- 
nance Company's  steamship  John  Pender  has  been  engaged  in  making  the  necessary 
sonndiBgs,  having  left  Cape  Town  on  May  12  and  arrived  here  May  19.  After  sound- 
ing around  the  island,  it  left  on  May  25  for  Ascension,  Sierra  Leone,  Gibraltar,  and 
England.  The  connection  by  cable  \vith  the  '' mother  country''  will  be  the  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  upon  St.  Helena,  for  the  reason  that  hundreds  of  merchant  sail- 
ing ships  from  the  East,  which  under  existing  arrangements  go  out  of  their  way  to 
call  at  the  Brazils,  Cape  Verde,  and  the  West  Indies  for  orders,  will  avail  thenmelves* 
of  this  station,  St.  Helena  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  southeast  trade  winds, 
and  consequently  in  the  direct  track  of  ships  from  India  and  China  bound  to  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  America. 


TUNIS. 

The  Journal  des  D^bats,  of  Paris,  says  tbat  during  tLe  last  ten  years 
railroads  to  tbe  extent  of  over  300  miles  have  been  constructed  in  Tunis, 
of  which  195  are  of  ordinary  and  the  remainder  of  narrow  gauge.  The 
article  continues : 

During  the  last  ten  years  134,000,000  francs  ($25,862,000)  have  been  spent  in  Tunis 
in  public  works,  34,000,000  francs  ($6,562,000)  on  ports,  1,500,000  francs  ($279,500)  on 
light-honses  and  buoys,  65,000,000  francs  ($12,545,000)  on  railways,  12,000,000  francs 
($2,316,000)  on  roads,  10,500,000  francs  ($2,026,500)  on  public  buildings,  2,500,000 
francs  ($482,500)  on  sewers,  and  1,300,000  francs  ($250,900)  on  aqueducts,  etc.  Roads 
to  the  extent  of  1,708  kilometers  (1,061.29  miles,  have  been  constructed. 

PBOPOSBD   SAHABA  RAILWAY. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  gives  the  following 
details  in  regard  to  the  x)roposed  railway  across  the  Sahara: 

In  view  of  the  growing  strength  of  England  in  Africa,  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way crossing  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  uniting  the  French  colonies  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis  with  the  fertile  country  about  Lake  Tchad,  is  urged  as  apolitical  and  military 
necessity. 
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There  is  now  a  railway  about  250  kilometers  (150  miles)  long  from  the  port  of 
Sfax,  on  the  Mediterranean »  to  Gafsa,  in  the  interior  of  Tunis,  where  a  valuable 
deposit  of  phosphate  rock  is  found,  from  which  annual  shipment  of  over  300,000 
tons  are  now  made.  The  general  conditions  of  railway  construction  in  this  conntry 
are  well  known,  and  it  may  be  assumed  without  serious  error  that  the  prolongation 
of  the  Sfax-Gafsa  railway  across  the  desert  could  be  made  at  about  the  same  cost 
per  mile  as  that  portion  alrea<ly  built.  The  climate  is  about  the  same,  water  is  found 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  topography  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the 
existing  railway.  It  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  that  the  entire  2,000  kilometers 
(1,240  miles)  could  be  completed  nt  the  cost  of  60,000  francs  per  kilometer,  inclnding 
rolling  stock,  or  a  total  of  120,000,000  francs  ($24,000,000;;  and  even  if  this  amoant 
be  increased  by  one-half  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies,  it  is  yet  far  within 
the  estimate  of  twenty  years  ago,  which  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  over  800,000,000 
francs. 

Apart  from  the  strategical  value  of  such  a  railway,  there  is  some  probability  that 
its  construction  would  have  the  effect  of  developing  materially  the  natural  resources 
of  the  conntry  through  which  it  would  pass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  ralne  of 
this  portion  of  Africa  is  but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the 
phosphate  deposits  of  Algeria  began  to  be  worked,  and  even  now,  with  proper  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  present  output  of  these  beds  could  readily  l>e  increased  to 
over  a  million  touH  per  year.  For  some  time  there  has  been  reason  to  believe  that 
there  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  important  deposits  of  nitrates,  which  only 
need  accessibility  to  rival  those  of  Chile,  and  there  arc  salt  deposits  already  known 
to  be  awaiting  development  on  the  Sudan  frontier. 

These  sources  of  traffic,  however,  are  almost  entirely  in  prospect;  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the 
desert  is  that  of  extending  and  at  the  same  time  consolidating  French  power  in 
Africa,  and  meeting  the  British  colonial  expansion  in  that  continent  by  anticipating 
her  in  railway  construction. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  the  engineer  to  note  that  in  the  attacks  which  are 
being  made  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  for  permanent  territorial  hold  in 
Africa,  engineering  work  is  depended  upon  as  a  more  certain  and  endnring  form  of 
attack  than  military  power,  and  that  the  railway,  canal,  and  harbor  are  the  real 
weapons  in  the  conquest  of  a  continent. 


ASIA. 

OEBMAH  ASIATIC  STEAMSHIP  LUTE. 

Official  organs  inform  the  Empire  that  Germany  is  to  send  oat  ships, 
alternately  from  Bremen  and  Eambarg,  that  will  make  the  trip  in  four- 
teen days  to  eastern  Asia.  The  Lloyd  and  Hamburg  lines  are  united 
in  this  ent;erprise.  The  ships  are  passenger  and  freight,  are  520  feet 
long,  CO  feet  wide,  and  38  feet  deep,  and  register  10,000  tons.  The  dis- 
placement is  18,000  tons;  the  carrying  capacity,  10,000  tons.  There 
are  to  be  four  ships  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  class,  which  can 
carry  300  first  cabin,  100  second,  and  a  large  number  of  steerage  passen- 
gers.  They  will  call  at  all  important  eastern  cities,  inclnding  Colombo, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Shanghai  (two  days'  stay),  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  and 
Yokohama,  where  a  seven  days^  halt  is  made;  then  by  the  same  route 
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back  to  Bremen  or  Hamburg.    The  branch  line,  Hongkong-Japan,  is  to 
be  dropped,  as  the  main  line  goes  direct  to  Japan. 

J.  0.  MONAGHAN, 

Consul, 
Chemnitz,  September  5, 1899. 

An  article  in  Transport,  London,  September  22,  1899,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing additional  details : 

The  Konig  Albert,  of  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  sailing  from  Southampton  on  Octo- 
ber S,  will  inaugurate  the  fortnightly  German  imperial  mail  service  to  China  and 
•Japan.  At  present  the  service  is  monthly,  and,  like  the  English  service,  consists  of 
a  line  to  Hongkong,  where  transshipment  is  made  into  a  smaller  steamer  belonging 
to  the  same  company,  which  continues  the  service  to  Japan.  The  new  service  will 
do  away  with  the  transshipment. 

Penang  will  be  added  to  the  ports  of  call,  and  here,  by  arrangement  with  the  Brit- 
ish India  Company,  one  of  the  latter's  steamers  will  connect  with  the  mail  steamer 
to  take  passengers  and  freight  for  Rangoon.  The  British  India  steamer  will  sail 
within  twenty -four  hours  of  the  arrival  of  the  German  boat,  and  the  journey  to 
Rangoon  will  be  performed  in  about  three  days,  so  that  the  entire  journey  between 
London  and  Rangoon  may  be  accomplished  in  twenty-five  days.  In  place  of  the 
present  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  service  between  Singapore  and  Deli,  connecting  with 
the  mail  line,  an  improved  service  will  be  opened  between  Penang  and  Sumatra. 
The  branch  line  between  Singapore  and  New  Guinea,  via  Batavia,  will  continue 
unaltered,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  a  regular  connection  at  Singapore 
with  the  steamers  of  the  Dutch  Batavian  Line,  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maat- 
Bchappij,  for  Java,  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya.  From  Shanghai  the  mail 
steamer  will  proceed  to  Nagasaki,  and  thence  through  the  famous  Inland  Sea 
to  Hiogo  and  Yokohama.  For  Kyaochau  connection  will  be  made  at  Shanghai  with 
the  steamers  of  Messrs.  Diederichsen,  Jebsen  &  Co. 

The  vessels  will  be  of  a  similar  size  and  type  to  the  Konig  Albert,  and  are  now 
being  completed  at  the  yards  of  the  Yulcun  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Stettin. 


ADEN. 

Consnl  Cunningham  writes  from  Aden,  September  27, 1898: 

I  send  herewith  a  list  of  the  steamship  lines  which  touch  at  this  port.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  include  tramp  steamers.  The  irregularity  of  arrival  of  the  boats 
bound  for  New  York  reduces  the  amount  of  cargo  they  would  otherwise  receive. 
Most  of  the  goods  sent  from  here  go  by  German  or  British  Indian  lines,  and  transship 
at  Naples,  Genoa,  and  London. 

As  is  known,  Aden  is  the  collecting  point  for  exports  from  Somaliland  and  part  of 
Abyssinia,  and  the  distributing  points  for  such  articles  as  are  imported.  Goods  are 
transshiped  here  by  coast  steamers  to  Zeila  and  Berbera  and  thence  carried  200  and 
300  miles  into  the  interior  of  Africa  by  camel  caravans.  The  freight  rates  charged 
by  coast  steamers  on  cotton  goods  and  petroleum  (the  only  imports  of  consequence 
from  the  United  States)  from  here  to  Hodeida  (Arabia),  Zeila,  Bulbar,  or  Berbera 
(Africa)  are  about  7s.  ($1,705)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Other  goods  are  shipped  to 
the  coast  at  about  the  same  rate.  The  freight  on  articles  from  Aden  to  New  York  is : 
Skins  and  hides,  70  rupees  (about  $22.40)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds;  coffee,  40  rupees 
(about  $12.80)  per  ton.> 

, .1        .  .    _  —  — 

>  Rupee  reductions  made  by  the  consul. 
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Steaniship  lines  at  Aden. 


Namo  of  lino  of 
ateatiKships. 


Home  address. 


Peninsularand Orient   London. 


Do 

Do 

North  German  Lloyd 
(T(*rman  Eant  African 
American  and  Indian 

Britfah  India 


Do 

Aastrian  Lloyd 

Do 

Bombay  and  Pereia  . . 
Anglo- Arabian  Co. .. 

Owa^jee  Coast  Line 
steamaliip. 

MesHrB.  Barber  Sc 
Co. 'a  ateamahip. 

Wilson's  Lino  steam- 
ersi. 

Hamburg  -  American 
Lino. 

James  Woorack  &  Co 

Alfred  Holt  Line 


do 

do 

do 

Hamburfi: 

BtirknairBros.. 

London. 
23  Great  Win- 

cbeHter  street, 

London. 

do 

Trieste 

do 

Bombay 

London  


Aden 


New  Tork 

Hull 

Uamburs- 


Constitution 
street,  Leith. 
Water    street, 
Liverpool. 


Terminal  ports. 


Trips. 


London  to  Aust  ralia. 


Fortnightly 


Nation- 
alitv. 


London  to  Bombay do 

Aden  to  Bombay ' do 

Bremen  to  Australia do 

Hamburg  to  Durban do 


Now  York   to  Cal 

cutta. 
London  to  Calcutta 


Monthly . 

Twice 
month. 


British  . 

— do  . . . 
— do  ... 
(lerman. 
— do  ... 
British  . 

...do... 


London  to  ZansibarJ  Monthly do 


Trieste  to  Boniba>' 

Trieste  to  Kolu 

Bombay  to  Jeddah. 
London  to  Persian 

Gulf. 
Aden  to  Zaila  Bor- 

bera,  Bui  ha,  and 

Hodeida. 
New  York  to  Japan. 

Hull  to  Bombay  and 

Knrrachee. 
Antwerp  and  Ham- 
burt;  to  East. 
Lonclon    and    Now 

York  to  East. 
Liverpool  to  China . 


.do Austrian 

.do do  ... 

.do British  . 

.do do  ... 


Ever}'  5  days do  . . , 

Irregular do  . . . 

Monthly do  . . . 

do I  German. 

Irregular  . . .    British  . 
Weekly do  ... 


Local  agent. 


Peninsular  and 
Orient  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
S.  Smnck. 
Aden  Coal  Co. 

Do. 

Coweiaju   Da 
ahaw  Broflu 


Luko    Thomaa 
A:  Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TELEGRAPH   LINES,  INTERIOR  TRANSPORTATION, 

UiKler  (lute  of  October  5,  1898,  the  consul  says: 

Aden  is  in  easy  telegraphic  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is 
a  station  of  the  London  and  India  cable  here^  and,  in  addition,  subordinate  lines  to 
East  and  Northeast  Africa. 

Between  here  and  India  the  rate  of  postage  is  the  same  a»  Indian  inland  postage 
on  all  classes  of  matter,  and  the  Indian  postage  stamps  are  used.  The-foreign  post- 
age at  present  is  the  same  as  between  all  nations  which  belong  to  the  Postal  Union. 
The  new  penny  postage,  which  is  to  go  into  eflect  in  the  near  future  between  Great 
Britain  and  India,  will  extend  to  Aden  and  give  this  place  the  same  rate  to  Gieat 
Britain  as  is  given  India. 

Transportation  from  Aden  to  neighboring  ports  of  Arabia  and  Africa  is  by  small 
steamers  and  native  sailing  vessels.  From  here  to  the  interior  of  Arabia  ran  num- 
erous camel  caravans,  bringing  out  coffee,  skins,  etc.,  and  carrying  back  supplies  to 
meet  the  meager  wants  of  the  natives.  There  is  not  a  railroad  in  my  consular 
district  that  is  in  operation  (the  one  from  Djibouti  is  not  yet  finished j. 

The  time  necessary  for  cargo  to  go  from  here  to  Now  York  is  from  twenty- five  to 
forty  days.  Recently,  some  cargo  was  landed  in  New  York  in  twenty-four  days  after 
shipment  from  here,  but  this  is  exceptional. 


BRITISH    INDIA. 


RAILWAYS. 

Ooiisul-General  Patterson  writes  under  date  of  Calcatta,  August  31, 
1899: 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  and  sanctioned  on  the  31st  of  March,  1899,  after 
allo\ving  for  minor  connections,  was  26,059  miles,  being  a  net  increase  of  604  miles 
during  the  year.    The  total  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  same  date  was 
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22,491  miles,  being  a  net  increase  of  1,331  miles,  leaving  3,568  milen  still  under  con- 
struction or  sanctioned. 

The  mean  milocige  worked  during  the  calendar  year  was  21,475  miles,  being  an 
increase  of  944  miles  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

The  total  capital  outlay  on  railways  open  to  traffic  amounted  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  to  $857,690,000,  an  increase  of  about  $27,000,000,  as  compared  with  the 
ex]>enditnre  incurred  to  the  end  of  1897. 

The  gross  earnings  in  1898  amounted  to  $87,885,561,  or  $5,981,012  more  than  in  the 
previous  year;  and  the  net  earnings  amounted  to  $10,079,621,  being  an  increase  of 
$4,210,904,  leaving  a  profit  on  the  capital  expenditure  of  5.37  i)er  cent,  against  5.04 
per  cent  in  1897. 

The  passenger  tariff  rates  (average)  per  mile  were:  First-class,  2.36  cents;  second- 
class,  1.13  cents;  intermediate  class,  0..56  cent;  third-class,  0.3  cent. 

Tariflf  on  freight  per  ton  per  mile  (average)  was  as  follows:  First-class,  1.59  cents; 
second-class,  2.34  cents;  third-class,  3.6  cents;  fourth-class,  4.12  cents;  fifth-olass, 
5.55  cents. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1898  was  152,584,320,  an  increase  of  1,320,505 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  aggregate  of  freight  carried  in  1898  was  36,350,900  tons,  an  increase  of  2,652,283 
tons  over  1897. 

The  rolling  stock  was  as  follows  in  1898:  Locomotives,  4,335;  passenger  cars, 
12,814;  freight  cars,  80,708. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  mileage  remaining  under  construction  or 
sanctioned  on  the  31st  of  March,  1899,  was  3,568  miles.  Improvements  are  being 
made  on  the  railways  now  open  for  traffic,  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
onr  manufacturers  of  locomotives,  bridges,  steel  rails,  cars,  and  other  railway  sup- 
plies, as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  can  com])eto  suecessfnlly  for  contracts 
for  such  snpplies.  Last  year  7,000  tons  of  steel  rails  were  delivered  in  Calcntta  from 
the  ll^nited  States,  and  now  I  am  informed  that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
have  a  contract  for  ten  freight  (engines  for  the  Bengal  State  Railway,  besides  three 
or  four  passenger  engines  for  the  Bengal  Central  Railway,  and  that  the  Burma 
Railway,  the  Bombay  Baroda,  and  the  Central  India  railways  also  have  made  such 
purchases. 

To  ascertain  what  snpplies  are  required  and  when  contracts  will  be  let  our  manu- 
facturers should  correspond  with  Sir  A.  M.  Rendcl  *fc  Son,  consulting  engineers,  8 
frreat  George  street,  Westminster,  SW.,  London,  for  Indian  state  railways.  East 
Indian  Railway,  Bengal  and  Northwestern  Railway,  Southern  Mahratta  Railway, 
and  the  Bengal  Central  Railway;  and  with  Sirtieorge  B.  Bruce,  consulting  engineer, 
3  Victoria  street,  London,  SW.,  for  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  and  Indian 
Midland  Railway,  and  South  Indian  Hailway.  They  should  correspond  with  the 
director-general  of  stores,  India  Office,  London,  with  reference  to  contracts  for  sup- 
plies for  the  railways  worked  by  the  state. 

COMMINICATION   WITH    BOMBAY. 

Consul  Comfort,  of  Bombay,  September  4,  1897,  says: 

The  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Navigation  Company  maintains  a  regular  lino  of 
steamers  between  Trieste  and  Bombay,  running  twice  each  month.  The  Compagnie 
dee  Messageries  Maritinies  has  monthly  service  between  Marseilles  and  Bombay. 
The  Florio  Rubattino  Line  also  runs  steamers  monthly  between  Genoa  and  Naples 
and  Bombay.  There  is  also  a  .Japanese  line  making  regular  trips  between  Bombay 
and  Japanese  ports.  Sailing  vessels  are  generally  owned  by  natives  of  India.  Few 
of  the  latter  carry  more  than  100  tons  of  iroight. 
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DIRECT   STEAMSHIP  LINE   TO  INDIA. 

Oonsnl-General  Patterson,  nnder  date  of  Galea tta,  Janaary  5, 1898, 

writes : 

A  line  of  steamships  has  been  established  between  New  York  and  India,  to  teach 
at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  of  which  Norton  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  are  the  agents. 
This  will  give  onr  manafacturers  and  shippers  direct  communication  with  iDdia 
without  transshipment,  of  which  they  should  take  advantage.  If  they  will  make 
the  proper  effort,  millions  of  dollars  of  additional  trade  with  this  country  will  be 
the  result.  I  would  suggest  that,  through  the  Department,  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturers  be  called  to  this  line,  especially  that  of  the  manafacturers  of  railway 
supplies,  locomotives,  mill  machinery,  agricaltural  implements,  bicycles,  cotton 
piece  goods,  etc. 


CEYLON. 

The  Recueil  Consulaire,  Vol.  XCIX,  Brnssels,  1898,  says: 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  throughout  the  island  of  Ceylon  in  1897 
was  1,217  miles.  They  traverse  a  most  uneven  country,  the  altitude  varying  from  zero 
at  Colombo  to  6,300  feet  near  Nanwoya.  The  first  railway  constrncted  on  the  island 
was  from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  a  distance  of  74  miles;  the  average  grade  was  1  to  45, 
and  the  cost  about  £1,700,000  ($8,273,050).  This  road  was  afterwards  prolonged  17 
miles  to  Nawalapitiya,  and  later  a  branch  road  was  built  from  Kandy  to  Metale.  17^ 
miles.  South  of  Colombo  the  line  was  extended  to  Kaloutara,  27^  miles.  In  1885  a 
railway  was  built  from  Nawalapitiya  to  Nanwoya,  41|  miles  farther  in  the  interior 
and  situated  at  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet.  In  1894  the  line  from  Nanwoya  was 
extended  to  Bundiarawela,  29  miles.  The  coast  line  has  been  extended  from 
Kaboutawa  to  Matara,  100  miles  from  Colombo.  All  these  lines  are  broad  gauge, 
but  the  present  government  seems  disposed  to  favor  the  construction  of  narrow- 
gauge  roads,  which  will  join  the  principal  lines  and  open  up  the  chief  agricaltoral 
centers  of  the  island. 


CHINA. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  of  China  cover  an  extent  of  abont  350  miles.  They 
connect  the  capital,  Pekin,  with  Tientsin,  running  thence  to  Shanhai- 
kwan,  and  also  to  Paoting.  They  belong  to  the  Government.  Many 
other  lines  are  projected.  Consul  Bead,  of  Tientsin,  under  date  of 
October  14,  1897,  gives  the  following  information  as  to  the  railway 
system : 

The  extension  from  Tientsin  to  Pekin  known  as  the  Lnkonchiao  section  is  now 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  laying  of  the  double  track,  and  trains  are 
running  regularly  to  and  from  Pekin.     The  length  of  this  extension  is  79.68  miles. 

The  line  from  Tientsin  to  Shanhaikwan,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall, on 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  is  173.73  miles. 

The  extension  beyond  Shanhaikwan  into  Manchuria,  which  extension  will  in  time 
reach  Moukden  and  Kirin,  is  40.12  miles.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation 
in  North  China  is  therefore  293.53  miles. 
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The  first  section  of  the  Lnkonchiao-Hankau  line  from  Pekin  to  Paotingfu  Ir  under 
constractioD;  and  when  completed  another  80  miles  will  have  been  added  to  the 
railway  system. 

The  lino  into  Manchuria  is  also  being  extended  slowly. 

From  Pekin  a  line  is  contemplated  to  Kalgan.  Kalgan  is  110  miles  northwest 
of  Pekin  and  is  the  center  of  a  large  carrying  trade,  the  main  exports  to  Tientsin 
being  wool,  hides,  and  furs.  Kalgan  ifl  also  a  chief  emporium  of  the  tea  trade  with 
Mongolia  and  Siberia. 

From  Paotingfu  to  Tai  Yuanfu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sbansi,  a  railroad  is 
also  contemplated. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  Tientsin^ Pekin  line  is  that  an  American 
firm,  Messrs.  Burnham,  Williams  <&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  well-known  makers  of 
the  Baldwin  locomotives,  has  supplied  this  section  of  the  railway  with  twelve 
locomotives  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  anticipated  traffic. 

IJDder  date  of  July  19, 1898,  OodsuI  Eagsdale,  of  Tientsin,  gives  the 
following  additional  details : 

The  Imperial  Chinese  Railway  Company  has  64  engines  of  Chinese  make,  4  Belgian, 
21  American,  and  38  English.  From  8,000  to  12,000  men  are  constantly  employed,  42 
of  whom  are  foreigners.  There  are  extensive  shops  at  Tong  Shan,  where  cars  of  all 
kinds  are  built.  The  cross-ties  and  bridge  timbers  are  imported,  principally  from 
Oregon,  although  small  shipments,  far  inferior  in  quality,  are  received  from  Japan. 
The  road  is  gradually  being  extended  and  ere  long  will  be  completed  to  Niuchwang, 
one  of  the  terminal  points  of  the  Russian  railway.  The  traffic  for  the  past  eleven 
months  was  as  follows:  Passengers  carried,  1,216,885;  freight,  1,870,118  tons.  The 
traffic  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  already  the  road  is  paying  handsome  dividends. 

PEKIN-HANKAU   RAILWAY. 

Consul  Jones  writes  from  Chinkiaug,  October  12,  1897 : 

This  road  will  be  a  long  one,  600  or  700  miles,  with  many  streams  to  cross  and 
bridges  to  construct.  At  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  the  Woosung  line  ifc  is  too 
mach  to  ask  when  this  road  will  be  completed.  The  route  from  Ilankau  to  Pekin 
is  an  nnfreqnented  one,  with  few  towns  intervening  and  a  sparsely  settled  country, 
BO  that  the  enterprise  is  scarcely  expected  to  be  remunerative.  It  is  intended^  how- 
ever, to  be  a  strategic  line  for  military  purposes,  and  that,  of  course,  makes  all  the 
difference. 

Consul  General  Goodnow  sends  from  Shanghai,  under  date  of  July 
28, 1898,  the  text  of  the  contract  between  the  director-general  of  the 
Chinese  railways  and  the  Belgian  syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Lukouchiao  to  Hankau.  The  contract  provides  that 
the  General  Railway  Company  is  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
Lou- Han  line. 

As  the  Lou-Han  line  must  be  first  completed  on  one  side  by  the  trunk 
line  of  Lukouchiao  to  Paotingfu — 145  kilometers  (90  miles) — and  on  the 
other  side  by  the  trunk  line  of  Hankau  to  Singyeng — 247  kilometers 
(158.4  miles) — the  General  Company  is  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  these  two  trunk  lines,  and  with  its  capital  of  13,000,OOOl  taels  to  fur- 
nish all  the  material  for  construction  and  rolling  stock  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trunk  lines.  Excepting  the  trunk  line  of  Lukouchiao  to 
Paotingfu,  the  construction  of  the  entire  Lou-Han  line  will  be  given  by 
the  General  Company  to  the  representative  of  the  Belgian  syndicate, 
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^ho,  acting  for  tlie  General  Company^  will  undertake  the  direction, 
supervise  the  construction,  survey,  make  x)lans  and  estimates,  over- 
see the  work,  and  order  the  ballast  and  materials  for  its  execution. 
All  the  plans,  estimates,  projects,  etc.,  mast  be  submitted  for  approba- 
tion by  the  superintendent  of  the  General  Company. 

PROPOSED  GERMAN  RAILWAY. 

Under  date  of  April  13, 1898,  Consul  Fowler,  of  Ghefoo,  sends  a  news- 
paper clipping  giving  a  description  of  the  probable  route  of  the  railway 
from  Kyaochau  to  Chinanfu.  Besides  this  route,  adds  the  consnl,  the 
Germaus  have  obtained  the  right  to  construct  a  railroad  to  Ichowiu 
and  thence  to  Shanghai.    The  clipping  reads: 

After  rounding  the  north  end  of  the  bay  there  are  two  advantageous  roates  to 
Weihslen^-one  via  Kyaochau  and  Kaomi  cities  across  the  Kaomiwa  (an  ancient 
lake  onoe  drained  but  still  subject  to  floods  in  the  rainy  season)  and  by  a  slight 
southerly  detour  via  the  coal  deposits  12  miles  south  of  the  city.  The  other  route 
follows  the  cart  road,  passing  north  of  Kyaochau  and  Kaomi  cities,  bridging  the 
Hwaiho  below  its  confluence  with  the  Yuuho,  and  thence  west  15  miles  to  Weihsien. 
Both  routes  are  nearly  the  same  in  distance.  The  southerly  one  has  the  advantage 
of  tapping  the  trade  of  two  cities  and  the  coal  mines,  while  the  northerly  roafe  tra- 
verses a  district  less  threatened  by  floods  and  avoids  an  extra  bridge  by  crossing 
below  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  Whatever  route  be  selected,  Weihsien  city  is 
bound  to  be  the  first  important  point.  The  geographical  location  of  this  city  makes 
it  very  important  as  a  distributing  center  for  central  Shantung.  Eleven  arteries  of 
trade  converge  here,  giving  the  place  a  wide  reputation  for  wholesale  business.  By 
the  primitive  means  now  at  command  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods,  such  as  cloth, 
yarn,  iron,  and  kerosene,  are  transported  from  Chefoo,  as  well  as  still  larger  consign- 
ments of  native  goods  from  southern  markets.  All  this  commerce  is  coastwise,  and 
hence  will  find  a  natural  and  convenient  inlet  at  Kyaochau  by  junk  and  steamer. 
Snch  merchandise  destined  for  so  southerly  a  point  as  Ichowfu  city  has  been  here- 
tofore forwarded  via  Chefoo  and  Weihsien  because  of  the  exorbitant  tolls  levied  at 
the  Grand  Canal.  From  this  city  west  to  Chinanfu  the  railway  has  a  choice  between 
the  line  of  the  cart  roa<l,  which  trends  to  the  northwest  to  escape  the  hill  ranges, 
and,  after  passing  the  precipitous  heights  at  TsoupMng,  takes  a  dive  (southwest)  to 
the  capital.  The  other  route  passes  through  the  mountains  by  a  tortnous  succession 
of  valleys,  tapping  the  mineral  deposits  of  Chihch'uan  and  Po-shan,  the  latter  being 
rich  in  coal  and  fire  clay. 


INTERKAL  TRADE  ROUTES. 

Outside  of  the  foreign  settlements,  with  their  macadaniized  streets, 
there  is  scarely  a  road  in  the  whole  Empire  that  deserves  to  be  called  a 
road.  Exception  must  be  made  of  a  drive  some  5  miles  in  length, 
recently  built  by  Chang  Chitung  at  Nankin,  and  a  few  miles  of  road- 
way, built  some  years  ago  at  Tientsin  under  the  direction  of  Li  Hnng 
Chang,  the  beginning  of  a  highway  to  Pekin.  The  road  through  the 
pass  from  Nankeo  to  the  Great  Wall  is  also  fairly  well  built  and  kept 
in  tolerably  good  condition. 

The  ordinary  road  is  a  mere  path,  generally  undefined  by  ditches  or 
hedges,  winding    through    the    ])ad<Iy    Hehls  or  over  the  uplands, 
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wherever  the  traveler  can  find  the  fewest  obstacles  to  his  progress.  In 
the  north,  where  carts  are  used,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a  new 
track  cut  right  across  a  field  of  growing  wheat  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  owner  to  prevent  it.  A  few  attempts  have  been  made  at  various 
tifnes  in  the  past  to  construct  good  roads  such  as  those  from  Tung- 
chow  to  Pekiu,  Hanchung  to  Ohintu,  and  from  Nankin  to  Fungyang, 
but  for  lack  of  proper  repairs  they  were  soon  permitted  to  fall  into 
ruin.  The  road  from  Nankin  to  Fungyang,  120  miles  in  length,  was 
built  by  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  who  made  Nankin  his 
capital.  It  was  a  creditable  piece  of  engineering.  The  roadway  is 
some  25  feet  wide,  and  in  some  places  built  up  12  to  15  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country.  There  are  remains  in  many  places  of  ancient 
pavement,  but  this  has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  road  is 
simply  a  bank  of  earth  which  in  rainy  weather  becQmes  altogether 
impassable.  There  are  three  splendid  bridges  of  the  road,  built  of  stone, 
one  of  five  one  of  seven,  and  another  of  ten  arches.  Bridge  building  is 
regarded  as  a  virtue  in  China,  and  there  are  some  S^ne  specimens  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities  in  central  China 
the  roads  are  partially  covered  with  a  pavement  about  5  feet  wide,  com- 
I)Osed  of  old  bricks  set  on  edge,  with  sometimes  a  line  of  cut  stone  in  the 
middle  for  wheelbarrow  traffic.  On  the  larger  rivers,  which  Chinese 
engineering  skill  has  not  been  equal  to  bridging,  there  are  ferries  on 
which  men  and  animals,  carts  and  barrows,  are  carried  across  for  a  fiew 
cash.  For  crossing  the  Yangtse  at  Nankin  the  fare  is  35  cash  (2  cents 
United  States  money)  for  each  passenger,  100  cash  (5  cents  United 
States  money)  for  a  donkey,  and  150  cash  (8  cents  United  States 
money)  for  a  horse.  Considering  the  wages  paid,  these  rates  are  exor- 
bitant. In  many  places  relief  is  hopeless,  since  the  ferries  are  in  the 
nature  of  monopolies  protected  by  the  local  officials.  In  contrast  with 
the  rule  is  the  establishment  occasionally  of  a  free  ferry  by  charitably 
disposed  persons  who  wish  to  store  up  a'little  merit  against  the  day 
of  settling  in  the  world  to  come. 

At  present  the  least  x>ossible  amount  of  money  is  spent  in  the  making 
or  repairing  of  roads.  Sometimes  improvements  are  made  by  private 
enterprise,  but  nothing  of  a  substantial  character  is  done.  Where  dikes 
are  built  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  canals  they  become  public 
thoroughfares,  and  as  they  must  be  kept  in  a  fairly  safe  condition  they 
may  be  counted  among  the  best  roads  in  the  country.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances land  travel  is  difficult,  tedious,  and  disagreeable.  In  the 
transport  of  goods  there  is  great  economic  waste.  In  bad  weather 
there  are  long  and  vexatious  delays.  The  roads  in  the  north  are  cut 
up  by  cart  wheels  into  deep  ruts,  which  minister  to  the  wrath  and 
agony  of  the  traveler  and  the  destruction  of  any  wares  of  a  breakable 
character.  Eight  and  ten  horses  mny  be  seen  at  times  tugging  at  a 
loaded  cart  which  on  a  western  highway  would  be  drawn  by  a  single 
team.  In  central  or  southern  China,  except  in  treaty  ports,  the  only 
wheeled  vehicle  seen  is  the  wheelbarrow,  which  is  used  both  for  passen- 
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gers  and  freight.  In  transporting  freight,  the  barrow  men  travel  in 
companies,  and  aid  one  another  over  difficult  portions  of  the  road.  This 
is  also  a  protection  against  robbers  who  infest  certain  districts.  A 
single  barrow  man  will  sometimes  wheel  400  catties  (533^  x>oand8). 
The  ordinary  load  is  200  to  300  catties.  For  land  travel  the  principal 
means  of  conveyance  are  the  sedan  chair,  the  mule  litter,  the  cart  (used 
only  in  the  north),  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys.  The  most  comfortable 
is  the  chair,  but  the  use  of  this  is  denied  to  ordinary  people  in  Pekin 
and  vicinity.  The  most  expeditious  is  the  horse.  For  transportation 
there  are  barrows,  pack  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  camels.  Journeys 
are  divide<l  into  stages  of  about  30  miles  each,  but  the  first  stage  on 
leaving  a  large  city  or  the  last  on  approaching  it  is  always  a  short  one, 
perhaps  15  or  20  miles.  By  forced  marches  a  traveler  can  do  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  stage,  but  he  will  find  himself  put  to  many 
inconveniences  by  being  obliged  to  stop  in  small  villages  where  no 
preparations  are  made  for  his  entertainment. 

Travel  by  boat  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  most  comfortable 
method  in  this  Empire.  In  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  Yangtse 
Valley  waterways  are  numerous.  A  number  of  steamship  companies 
are  running  steamers  regularly  on  the  Yangtse  as  far  as  Icliang. 
Boats  leave  Shanghai  and  Uankau  daily,  except  Sunday.  There  is 
steam  communication  between  Shanghai  and  Soochow  and  between 
Shanghai  and  Ilangchow,  also  through  the  canals  connecting  these 
cities.  Elsewhere,  as  yet,  steam  is  forbidden  and  one  must  dei>eud  upon 
the  native  house  boats,  which  are  of  various  sizes  but  can  be  made  com- 
fortable. One  must  be  x)repared  to  sufi'er  long  delays  at  times  when 
the  wind  and  tide  are  unfavorable.  The  cost  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion varies  in  difterent  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  central  China,  chair  bearers  will  receive  360  cash  (20  cents)  a  day 
apiece;  in  the  southern  provinces,  twice  as  much.  A  donkey,  with  a 
boy,  will  cost  250  cash  (14  cents)  per  diem  without  food,  or  200  cash 
(11  cents)  for  one  who  furnishes  food  for  the  beast  and  his  driver.  A 
horse  or  mule  will  cost  300  to  400  cash  (17  to  22  cents);  a  wheelbarrow 
for  passenger  and  his  luggage,  400  cash  (22  cents).  The  barrow  will 
not  make  over  18  to  20  miles  in  a  day.  Mule  litters  cost  from  5ii  to  Tl 
cents  per  diem,  and  carts  from  50  to  80  cents.  In  the  central  provinces, 
food  and  a  place  to  sleep  will  cost  200  cash  (11  cents)  per  diem.  In  the 
north,  it  may  cost  50  cents  to  $1  Mexican  (25  to  60  cents). 

Boat  traveling  is  much  dieaper.  On  the  smaller  boats,  each  person 
will  pay  120  cash  (7  cents)  for  one  day's  journey,  which  is  about  100  li, 
or  33^  miles.  On  the  larger  boats,  wliere  there  is  no  competition  with 
steamers,  as  on  the  Grand  Canal,  185  cash  (10  cents)  a  stage  is  asked, 
and  where  there  is  competition  with  steamers,  this  is  cut  down  to  133 
cash  (8  cents).  In  addition,  one  must  pay  wine  money  and  incense 
money,  the  latter  to  propitiate  the  gods  and  secure  good  weather.  Food 
on  the  boats  is  usually  extra,  and  costs  some  35  cash  (2  cents)  a  meal 
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for  rice.  The  passenger  tariff  on  the  river  steamers  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  competition.  At  present  native  fares  on  the  Yangtse  are 
very  low,  about  50  cents  for  every  100  miles.  This  includes  two  meals 
a  day.    Foreign  rates  are  $4.80  for  100  miles. 

The  cost  of  carrying  goods  varies  with  the  means  of  transportation. 
A  donkey  will  carry  100  to  150  catties  (133J  to  200  pounds),  and  will 
cost  200  to  300  cash  (11 J  to  17  cents)  for  each  day,  with  extras  for  food 
for  the  animal  and  his  driver.  One  driver  will  take  a  number  of  animals. 
A  horse  or  mule  will  carry  240  to  320  pounds,  and  will  cost  350  to  500 
cash  (20  to  28  cents)  a  day.  Camels  will  carry  still  more,  but  are  usiBd 
only  in  the  north,  where  the  cost  is  about  28  to  34  cents  a  day.  A 
wheelbarrow  will  carry,  as  a  rule,  180  to  300  catties  (240  to  400  pounds), 
and  will  make  about  16  miles  a  day  at  a  cost  of  17  to  28  cents.  Where 
carts  are  used,  freight  is  about  25  cents  per  picul.  The  average  cost  by 
land  is  estimated  at  290  cash  (16  cents)  for  every  picul;  that  is,  133^ 
pounds  carried  100  li  (33^  miles). 

Water  freight  is  much  cheaper.  A  boat  capable  of  carrying  100  piculs 
may  be  hired  at  1,000  cash  (44  cents)  a  stage,  or  at  600  cash  (34  cents) 
per  diem.  Larger  boats,  with  a  capacity  of  300  piculs  each,  may  be 
hired  at  60  to  90  cents  a  day.  The  average  cost  by  water  will  be  about 
7  cash  for  each  picul  for  100  li,  wine  and  incense  money  extra.  Freight 
rates  on  steamers  are  not  so  fixed,  but  vary  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  reasonably  cheap.  The  principal. trade  routes  are  the  following: 
From  Tientsin  by  river  to  T'ungchow,  thence  by  land  to  Pekin,  or 
by  land  the  whole  way  from  Tientsin  to  Pekin  (a  railway  is  in  process 
of  construction  between  the  two  cities) ;  from  Pekin  through  the  IS^ankeo 
Pass  to  Kalgan,  and  thence  to  Kiachta  and  Siberia.  There  is  an  old 
road  from  Pekin  northeast  into  Mongolia,  one  branch  of  which  leads 
to  Shanghai  kwan  and  thence  to  Kincheo,  Moukden,  and  Kirin.  But 
there  is  now  a  railroad  from  Tientsin  direct  to  Shanghai  kwan,  and  as 
there  is  an  open  port  at  Newchwang,  the  trade  of  Moukden  and  Kirin, 
as  well  as  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  naturally  passes  in  and  out  at 
this  port. 

From  Pekin,  there  is  a  road  to  Paotingfu  and  water  communication 
from  Tientsin  to  Paotingfu.  From  Paotingfu  there  is  the  great  north- 
ern route  to  the  west,  which  goes  via  Taiyuenfu,  tbe  capital  of 
Shansi,  thence  to  Pucheo  on  the  Yellow  Eiver,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
ferry,  and  from  this  point  to  Singanfu,  the  capital  of  Shensi,  and  from 
thence  to  Lancheo,  the  capital  of  Kansuh,  and  beyond  to  Urumtsi  or 
by  another  route  to  Yarkand  and  Kulga. 

From  Taiyuenfu,  a  branch  road  goes  westward  via  Fung  cheo  and 
ITuDg-ning  cheo  to  Ninghwa  in  Kansuh.  From  Lancheo  another  road 
^oes  to  Chengtn  in  Szechuen.  It  is  forty-eight  days'  journey  fipom 
Pekin  to  Lancheo,  and  fifty-eight  thence  to  Chengtu.  There  is  also  an 
important  road  from  Paotingfu  leading  to  the  southwest  via  Shen- 
tehfu  and  thence  to  Kai-fnng,  the  capital  of  Honan,  whence  various 
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roads  diverge,  tbe  most  important  i)erhai)8  being  via  Cheo-kia-keo  to 
Hankau,  whither  we  may  go  by  land  or  partly  by  land  and  water. 

Another  road  leads  west  from  Kai-fung  to  Tung-Kuan,  where  it 
joins  the  main  line  from  Singan.  Another  route  leads  south  via  Fung- 
yangfu  to  P'u  keo  in  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  opposite  Nankin.  From 
Tientsin  there  is  also  connection  with  Shantung  and  the  south.  The 
Grand  Canal  is  practically  worthless  in  its  northern  portion,  and  is 
abandoned  by  boats  from  Tsining  to  Lin  Tsing  Cheo  except  by  some  of 
the  tribute  rice  boats,  which  at  great  expense  are  annually  dragged 
through.  The  Yellow  River,  though  crossing  all  the  northern  prov- 
inces, is  not  utilized  except  for  local  traffic,  although  it  is  said  by  com- 
petent engineers  that  it  can  be  made  navigable  as  far  as  Kai-fungfu. 

From  Chefoo,  there  are  roads  inland  to  Wei  hsien,  Lai  Cheo,  Tsing 
Cheo,  and  the  capital  of  Shantung  province,  Tsi-nanfu,  where  connec- 
tion is  made  with  other  roads  north  and  south. 

The  great  artery  of  commerce  is,  of  course,  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  which 
is  navigable  for  some  2,000  miles.  Steamers  ply  between  Shanghai 
and  Ichang,  about  800  miles.  Above  this  point  navigation  is  made 
somewhat  difficult  by  a  series  of  rai)ids.  American  stern-wheel  boats 
would  be  able  to  ascend  them.' 

At  present,  communication  is  kept  up  by  native  boats,  which  are 
dragged  through  the  rsipids  by  towlines  pulled  by  men. 

From  C/hinkiang,  150  miles  from  Shanghai,  communication  is  had 
north  and  south  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is  available  for  large 
junks  from  Ilangcliow  to  Tsingkiangpu,  whence  connection  is  made  by 
the  Hwai  Iliver  with  northern  Nganlwni  and  Cheokiakeo,  the  great  dis- 
tributing center  of  Honan,  This  is  the  most  natural  route  to  these 
districts,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  likin  charges  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  goes  via  Ilankan,  or  across  from  Nankin  overland.  In  fact,  much 
traffic  is  diverted  from  all  the  main  channels  by  likin  charges,  and  a 
great  deal  of  distribution  is  done  by  bypaths.  An  extension  ol  the 
canal  supplies  good  navigation  to  Tsi-ningin  Shantung,  and  rice  boats, 
as  said  before,  are  taken  clear  through  to  Pekin.  A  perfect  network 
of  waterways,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  in  Kiangsn,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Yangtze,  and  furnishes  cheap 
and  comfortable  (^ommuniciition  with  all  parts  of  that  province. 

From  Kankin,  a  caravan  route,  mentioned  above,  extends  from  Pukeo 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  Fungyang  Fu,  120  miles,  with  connec- 
tion beyond  to  the  north  and  northwest,  connecting  with  the  Hwai 
River  route  and  farther  on  with  the  great  northern  road  to  the  western 
provinces. 

From  Wuhu,  there  are  waterways  inland  both  north  and  sonth. 
From  Kiukiang  via  the  Poyang  Lake,  there  is  good  water  communica- 
tion with  Nanchangfu,  the  capital  of  Kiangsi,  and  thence  overland  by 
the  Meiling  Pass  to  Xaniiiung  Cheo  in  Kwantung,  from  which  there  is 

'See  Navigation  of  tbo  UpptT  Yaugtzt*  with  Steam  Vessels,  p.  931. 
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water  commanication  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  North  Biver.  Before 
the  development  of  steamship  traffic  by  the  opening  of  the  treaty  ports 
trade  between  the  central  provinces  and  Canton  all  went  by  this  route. 
From  Kiukiang  northward  there  is  a  highway  to  Lucheo,  where  con- 
nection is  had  with  Nganking  on  one  side  and  northern  Xgauhwui  on 
the  other. 

Connection  between  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  the  south  is  also  had 
via  the  Siang  Biver  to  Niugyuen  Hsien,  and  thence  overland  by  two 
routes,  one  into  Kwangsi  and  the  other  to  Lincheo  in  Kwangtnng  and 
by  the  Korth  Biver  to  Canton. 

Through  the  Tungting  Lake,  by  the  Chang  Biver,  communication  is 
made  with  the  provinces  of  Kweichou  and  Yunnan. 

The  most  important  center  on  the  Yangtze  doubtless  is  Hankau, 
whence  there  is  an  overland  route  northeast  into  Honan  and  thence  to 
Pekin,  and  a  water  route  via  the  Han  and  T'ang  rivers  to  the  same 
region. 

A  very  important  trade  route  is  from  Kankaw  by  the  Han  Biver  to 
Lao-ho-keo  and  thence  by  boat  to  Kingtsili  kwan,  and  from  there  by 
mule  over  the  mountains  to  Sinnganfu,  where  connection  is  made  with 
the  roads  mentioned  above.  The  principal  trade  route  into  Szechuen 
is  naturally  by  the  Yangtze,  but  from  Chingtu  there  are  roads  branch- 
ing in  various  directions.  One,  called  the  Great  South  road,  leads  to 
Yachou,  two  days  beyond  which  place,  at  Tsingli  Hsien,  it  divides,  one 
branch  going  west  to  Tatsienlu,  Litang,  and  on  via  Batang  to  Lhasa, 
the  capital  of  Tibet,  1,500  miles  from  Chingtu,  the  second  branch 
connected  with  Yunnan  by  the  valley  of  the  Kienkiang. 

The  Great  East  road  connects  Chingtu  with  Chunking,  340  miles. 
The  Great  North  road  leads  to  Singan  and  thence  to  Pekin.  The  West 
road  furnishes  communication  with  Sangpwan  and  Kokonor. 

From  Chunking,  there  is  connection  by  water  with  Lucheofu,  whence 
there  is  an  important  overland  route  to  the  capital  of  Yunnan.  At 
Lncheo  it  is  joined  by  a  road  from  Chungtu.  A  more  popular  route  to 
the  northeast  from  Yunnan  Fu  is  by  Kweiyang,  the  capital  of  Kwei- 
chow,  through  Chengyuan,  on  the  river  Chang,  down  through  Hunan 
to  the  Yangtze,  a  route  referred  to  above. 

From  Yunnanfu,  the  chief  trade  route  is  overland  via  Mengtze  to 
Manhao  and  thence  by  boat  to  Laokai,  and  from  that  point  down  the 
Bed  Biver  to  Haiphong,  in  French  Tonkin.  It  is  twenty-one  days 
by  this  rout«  from  Yunnanfu  io  Haiphong.  This  is  the  most  natural 
route  from  the  south  into  Szechuen. 

The  old  tribute  road  from  Burma  to  Pekin  passes  through  Yunnanfu, 
coming  from  Bhamo  by  way  of  Tengyueh  and  Talifu.  It  is  about 
350  miles  from  Yunnanfu  to  Tengyueh,  and  seven  days  from  the  latter 
place  to  Bhamo.  This  route  has  been  proposed  for  trade  with  British 
Burma,  but  is  regarded  as  an  impossible  one  by  some  of  those  who 
have  been  over  it,  owing  to  the  natural  difficulties.  It  crosses  nine 
533a 59 
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distinct  mountain  ranges  by  lofty  passes  accessible  only  by  very  steep 
paths.  Engineers  have  nevertheless  indicated  a  practicable  ronte  for 
a  railway  in  this  direction.  A  better  route  is  said  to  exist  by  the  Irra- 
waddy,  ft'om  whose  head  waters  there  is  easy  connection  with  the  high- 
way from  Lhassa  to  Ohingtu. 

From  Mengtsze,  there  is  another  route  of  importance  which  connects 
with  Canton  by  way  of  the  West  Eiver.  It  is  350  miles  from  Mengtsze 
to  Poknay,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  left  branch  of  the  West 
Eiver,  whence  a  boat  journey  of  a  month  or  more  will  bring  one  to 
Canton.  From  Poknay,  there  is  connection  also  with  Kweichow.  By 
leaving  the  West  Biver  below  Kanningfu  at  Kauhsiang,  a  land  jour- 
ney of  three  days  and  a  water  journey  of  seven  more  will  bring  one  to 
Pakhoi.  The  West  River  seems  the  most  easy  and  practicabl^route 
to  this  region,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  undue  exactions  in  the  way  of 
likin  dues  have  diverted  the  bulk  of  the  trade  into  other  and  more 
difficult  routes.  From  Wncheo,  on  the  West  River,  there  are  land  routes 
to  Kweilin  and  Nanning,  and  from  Nanning  to  Peiseh  and  Lungcheo, 
whence  there  is  connection  overland  through  Tonkin  to  Haiphong. 
The  foreign  goods  for  Lungcheo,  Nanning,  and  Peiseh  come  mostly  from 
Pakhoi  instead  of  by  the  natural  route  via  West  River  from  Canton. 

From  Pakhoi  to  l^anning,  by  the  usual  trade  route,  is  262  miles,  all 
but  53  miles  of  which  may  be  made  by  water.  From  IN'anning  to 
Peiseh  is  283  miles  by  water,  and  thence  one  can  go  directly  to  Yun- 
nanfu,  which  is  600  miles  by  land.  The  French  have  secured  a  conces- 
sion, for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Lungcheo  to  Chengnank- 
wan,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Tonkin  system  of  railways.  This 
will  give  the  French  port  some  advantage  over  Pakhoi. 

T.  R.  Jebnigan, 

Consul' Oeneral. 
Shanghai,  December  22^  1696. 


TRAirSPOBTATIOK  OK  THE  TANOTZE. 

In  order  to  answer  inquiries  regarding  transportation  facilities  to 
river  ports  on  the  Yangtze,  I  would  state  there  are  six  regular  lines  of 
steamers  plying  between  here  and  Shaughai  the  year  round,  each  mak- 
ing a  trip  about  every  ten  days.  Four  of  these  lines  are  English,  one 
Japanese,  and  one  Chinese.  They  all* do  a  large  business,  both  in 
freight  and  passengers,  accommodations  for  foreigners  and  natives 
being  separate.  The  majority  of  their  captains  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  running  on  the  river  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years.  Besides  the  above  lines  of  steamers,  there  are  many  lochers 
(300  to  500  ton  vessels)  and  junks  carrying  mixed  cargoes  between  the 
above  ports.  At  Hankau,  all  goods  intended  for  up-river  ports  are 
reshipped.    Three  of  the  above  firms  have  small  steamers  which  make 
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weekly  trips  to  Ichaug,  400  miles  west.    At  Ichang  goods  and  passen- 
gers are  reshipped  in  junks  and  house  boats. 

L.  S.  Wilcox, 

Consul. 
Hankau,  October  15  189S. 


KAVIOATIOH  or  THE  UPPEB  YANGTZE  WITH  STEAM  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Archibald  J.  Little,  a  British  merchant  resident  of  this  port 
(Chungking),  has  succeeded  in  bringing  hither  a  good-sized  steam 
launch  from  Shanghai.  This  is  the  first  steam  vessel  to  ascend  the 
Yangtze  above  the  treaty  port  of  Ichang,  and  was  about  three  weeks 
en  route.  According  to  Mr.  Little's  statement,  the  journey  might  have 
been  accomplished  in  much  less  time  had  it  not  been  for  numerous 
delays.  He  had  in  tow  a  small  junk  and  a  native  gunboat  sent  by  the 
Chinese  for  protection.  These,  of  course,  retarded  his  progress,  and 
the  speed  of  his  boat  was  not  greater  than  10  knots. 

This  only  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  full  power  light-draft 
steamer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Yangtze  with  steam  vessels  will  be  undertaken  at  no  distant 
date,  now  that  a  small  beginning  has  been  made. 

Vessels  to  navigate  this  section  of  the  river  must  not  be  over  150  feet 
long;  they  must  have  light  draft  (say  1  feet)  and  power  sufficient  to 
propel  them  at  the  rate  of  15  knots  an  hour.  This  would  give  them 
headway  at  the  swiftest  rapids  and  currents.  Steamers  of  the  above 
dimensions  would  probably  not  have  much  room  for  cargo,  inasmuch 
as  the  engines  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  as  well  as  the 
accommodation  for  passengers.  The  cargo,  it  is  thought,  could  be  taken 
in  tow  on  board  native  boats.  This  method  would  have  the  advantage 
that  on  reaching  a  bad  rapid,  the  boat  or  boats  in  tow  could  be  liber- 
ated and  the  steamer  make  the  ascent  alone;  the  junks  could  then  be 
hauled  up,  as  they  now  are,  by  coolies,  which  would  still  furnish 
employment  to  this  class  of  x)eople. 

It  is  thought  possible  for  steamers  to  run  ten  months  of  the  year. 

During  the  remaining  period,  the  lowness  of  the  water  would  make 

navigation  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

(tEO.  F.  Smithbes, 

Consul, 
Chungking,  March  31^  1898. 


OPENIN(f  OP   INLAND   WATERS   AND   TREATY   PORTS. 

Under  date  of  June  21, 1898,  Minister  Denby  sent  from  Pekin  trans- 
lation of  a  note  from  the  Tsung-li  yamen,  of  June  3,  which  states  that 
the  inland  waters  of  China  are  opened  for  steamers  registered  for  that 
trade,  the  steamers  to  confine  tlieir  trade  to  the  inland  waters  and  not 
to  proceed  to  places  outside  of  Chinese  territory. 
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The  treaty  ports  of  China,  inclading  those  opened  to  trade  in  1898, 
are  given  by  Mr.  Denby  in  a  dispatch  dated  April  20, 1898,  as  follows: 


Port. 


which 
opened. 


Treaty  of  Kanldn  with  Great  Britain.  Aag.  20. 1842 : 
Canton 


Amoy. 


I860 
1862 

Fuchau !  1881 

Ningpo ,  1880 

Shanghai 1854 

Treaty  of  TienUin  with  Great  Britain,  Joly  26. 1858: 

Niuohwans 1861 

Chefoo '  1861 

SwRtow 1860 

Kiungchaa .-. '  1876 

Kot  especially  named  in  the  treaty,  but  afterwards  designated : 

Hankaa 1862 

Chinkiang '  1861 

Kiakiang '  1862 

Pekin  convention  witli  Great  Britain,  Oct.  24,  I860: 

Tientsin 1881 

Treaty  between  France  and  China,  Oct.  25. 1860 :  ' 

Nankin («) 

Treaty  with  Russia,  Nov.  2, 1860: 

Kaehpar (*) 

Chefoo  convention  with  Great  Britain.  Sept.  13. 1876 :  > 

rchang 1877 

Wuhu 1877 

Wenohow 1877 

Pakhoi I  1877 

Treaty  with  France,  June  26, 1887 : 

Lungchow 1888 

Mengt«E 1888 

Man  o  Ro (•) 

Additional  articlee  to  the  Chefoo  convention  with  Great  Britain,  Mar.  31, 1880 : 

Chungkinc 18W 

Regulations  appended  to  Sik kern-Thibet  convention  of  1890  with  Great  Britain, 
Dec.  5, 1893: 

Yatung 1804 

Convention  with  Great  Britain,  Mar.  1, 1894 : 

Manwyno (») 

Treaty  with  Japan,  ShimonoHoki,  Apr.  17, 1895 : 

ShaKhih 1896 

Ch nngking  (see  under  No.  23) 

Sucbow 1896 

Hangcho  w ,  1896 

Gerard  supplementary  convention  with  France,  Jnne  20, 1895: 

Szemao 1896 

Under  special  article  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Feb.  4i  1807  (both  on  West 
River) : «  | 

Samshui I  1897 

Wuchow ,  1897 

Opened  by  an  imperial  decree  of  Mar.  81, 1896: 

Yocliow (*) 

(•) 
(«) 


Santnao 

Chinwangtao 

Opened  by  ini]>erial  decree,  Apr.  7, 1898 : 

Woosung '      (•) 


Population. 


2,500.000 

96,000 

660,000 

355,000 

475,000 

60,000 
85.000 
35,000 
40,000 

800.000 

140,000 

56,000 

950,000 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

34,000 
79,700 
80.000 
SO,  000 

22,000 

12.000 

rnknown. 

300,000 


Unknown. 

Unknown. 

73,000 

600.000 
700,000 

15.000 


4,000 
50,000 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 


'  Under  this  same  convention  goods  are  allowed  to  land  at  the  fcrilowing  places  (porta  of  call)  on  the 
Yangtze  Kiver :  Tatung,  Nganobing.  Hukou.  Wusaeb,  Lnchikou,  Shashin  (made  a  treaty  pmt  by  the 
treaty  with  Japan,  April  17, 1805). 

'  Not  opened. 

*  Under  the  same  article  the  following  ports  on  the  West  River  were  also  made  porta  of  call :  Knng- 
rooon,Kumchuck,  Shiuhlng,  Tahking. 

TRAV8P0BTATI0H  CHABOES  JS  CEDTA. 


Consul  Smithers,  of  Chungking,  writes,  under  date  of  October  29, 
1898: 

Foreign  goods,  on  arrival  from  abroad  at  any  seaport  in  China,  pay  dnty  in  accord* 
ance  inrith  the  treaty  tariff,  and  are  then  forwarded  to  any  treaty  port  without  pay- 
ment of  further  duties.  GoodH  arriving  in  Shanghai  are  shipped  on  board  steamers 
toHankau  and  thence  to  Ichang,  the  present  terminus  of  steam  traffic  of  the  Yangtze. 
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From  lehaug  they  are  seut  on  native  boats  to  Chungking.  If  goods  are  sent  to  the 
interior  from  here,  half  the  import  duty  is  levied  and  collcoted  by  the  foreign  customs, 
and  the  goods  go  to  their  destination  under  transit  passes  issued  by  the  customs. 

As  to  the  expense  of  sending  goods  from  the  United  States  to  China,  this  is  no  easy 
matter  to  estimate.  To  begin  with,  there  is  as  yet  no  direct  trade  with  foreign  conn- 
tries.  The  trade  is  with  Shanghai  or  Hankaa,  and  the  expense  of  sending  goods  to 
Shanghai,  I  presume,  can  be  learned  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  as  there  are 
many  lines  of  steamers  from  both  cities  to  Shanghai.  From  Shanghai  to  Chungking 
the  following  tariff  of  the  Chnngking  Transport  Company,  issued  in  1806,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  expenses  at  different  seasons  of  the  year : 


Descrtption. 


I 
May  1  to  Oct.  31.  Nov.  1  to  Apr.  30. 


Taels.  TeieU. 


Merchandise per  ton..)       26       :    >$16.13  22 

Parcels  and  all  shipments  less  than  1  ton per  foot . .  1  0. 046    i       0. 75 

Do perpound..  0.02  0.0129  0.015 


a^li.  19 
0.483 
0.0096 


1  Taking  the  valne  of  the  Shanghai  tael,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Director  of  tho  Mint. 
October  1,  1808,  at  64.5  cents.    The  haikwan  tael  eqnala  71.8  cents. 

The  ton  is  40  cubic  feet  or  2,000  ponnds.  Freight  Ih  payable  on  measurement  or 
weight,  at  the  option  of  tho  company. 

The  three  or  four  steamship  lines  plying  on  the  lower  river  have  a  combination 
with  respect  to  freight  and  passenger  charges,  which  stops  competition.  The  tend* 
ency  therefore  is  to  keep  up  the  freight  rates,  which  are  very  high,  considering  the 
distance  tlie  goods  are  carried. 

COMMUNICATION   WITH   CIIEPOO. 

Gonsul  Fowler  writes  from  Chefoo,  October  24,  1898 : 

Last  winter,  a  steamer  left  here  on  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  mails  from  Shanghai 
for  Shanhaikoan,  where  they  were  pnt  on  board  the  oars  and  forwarded  to  Tientsin 
and  Pekin.  This  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  overland  courier  route,  and 
offered  an  opportunity  fur  a  comparatively  quick  and  comfortable  trip  to  those 
whose  business  called  them  to  Pekin.  No  freight  was  carried  by  this  steamer, 
which  was  chartered  by  the  inspector  of  customs.  No  doubt  this  method  will  be 
followed  in  the  future,  as  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  relapsing  into  the  old  method. 

Many  of  the  steamers  now  stop  en  routt^  British  at  Weihaiwei,  German  at  Tsiog- 
tau,  and  a  steamer  now  plies  twice  a  week  to  Port  Arthur.  Besides  these,  a  new 
line  is  to  start  in  the  upriug  from  Vladivostock,  calling  at  Port  Arthur,  Tallenwan, 
Chefoo,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong.  Tliis  line  is  under  the  control  of  an  American 
firm  at  the  first-named  port.  The  port  as  a  shipping  center  is  rapidly  growing  in 
importance. 

All  communicntioDH  with  the  United  States  are  via  Shanghai  or  Japan.  Few  ships 
trade  direct.  Only  two  (one  American,  one  British)  sailers  entered  this  port  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  .June  30,  direct  from  New  York,  i)oth  oil  laden. 

(COMMUNICATION   WITH   TIENTSIN. 

Under  date  of  Tientsiu,  October  14,  1897,  Consul  Read  writes : 

Direct  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Tientsin  are  impracticable,  it  being  in 
all  cases  more  advantageous  to  ship  to  Shanghai  or  to  Hongkong,  and  then  transship 
to  the  steamers  of  light  draft  that  ply  between ^hese  portn  and  Tientsin. 

There  are  three  large  steamship  lines  that  practically  control  this  coast  trade,  i.  o., 
the  China  Navigation  Company,  tho  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and 
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the  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Besides,  there  is  a  monthly  serr- 
ice  between  Kobe,  Korean  ports,  Chefoo,  and  Tientsin,  undertaken  by  the  Nippon 
Ynsen  Kaisha. 

The  Peiho  is  only  navigable  for  junks  of  light  draft  to  Tangohow,  which  place  is 
15  miles  from  Pekin,  and  connected  with  that  city  by  a  oanal  of  five  locks.  These 
locks  do  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels,  each  short  division  of  the  canal  having 
it«  own  cargo  boats,  which  necessitates  transshipment  of  cargo  at  each  lock.  All 
tribute  rice,  amounting  to  1,000,000  picnls '  annually,  passes  to  Pekin  via  the  Peiho 
and  this  oanal. 

Tientsin,  by  its  geographical  position,  is  the  point  of  accamulation  and  distriba- 
tion  of  all  the  merchandise  destined  for  the  United  States  or  intended  for  consump- 
tion in  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  The  native  population  is  estimated  at 
900,000, 

STEAMSHIP  LINES  FROM   PACIFIC   PORTS  TO   CHINA. 

("onsul  Gracey  writes  from  Fuchau,  October  9,  1897 : 

The  steamship  lines  plying  between  China  and  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United 
States  are:  The  Pacific  Mail,  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  to  Tacoma ;  another  line  goes  to  Seattle,  and  one  is  projected  to 
Portland,  Oreg.  Much  freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  United 
States  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  running  to  Yanconver,  which  receives,  especially 
in  the  early  tea  season,  when  the  first-crop  teas  are  rushed  through  to  New  York  for 
the  opening  market,  very  large  freight  rates,  as  high  as  3  cents  per  pound  gross. 
This  has  gradually  been  lowered  duriug  the  season,  as  the  demand  for  quick  delivery 
has  fallen  off  until  the  present  freight  rate  is  1  cent  per  pound  gross.  Many  English 
freight  Hteamers  call  at  this  port,  carrying  teas  to  New  York  via  Suez.  The  passage 
requires  n  longer  time,  consequently  freight  rates  are  lower  than  overland  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  varying  from  15s.  to  228.  6  d.  ($3.64  to  $5.46)  per  tun.  This  was  higher 
at  the  commencement  of  the  tea  season.  Sailing  ships  also  leave  occasionally  at  a 
much  lower  freight  rate. 

The  actual  time  required  in  going  from  this  port  to  Pacific  coast  ports,  via  Shang- 
hai is  from  twenty -one  to  twenty-six  days,  the  quickest  time  being  made  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  steamers  to  Vancouver. 

FREIGHT    FACILITIES  FROM  ATLANTIC   PORTS   TO   CHINA. 

Consul-General  Goodnow,  of  Shanghai,  on  July  22, 1899,  transmits  a 
letter  from  a  Shanghai  firm,  stating  that  ample  facilities  exist  for  the 
shipment  of  cargo  from  New  York  to  China  and  Japan  via  Suez,  and 
quoting  rates  of  freight  as  varying  from  228.  6d.  to  278.  6d.  ($5.46  to 
$6.68)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  against  45s.  to  508.  ($10.93  to  $12.15), 
charged  by  steamship  owners  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  same  des- 
tination. Tea  can  be  shipped  via  San  Francisco  and  reach  New  York 
in  about  thirty-five  days  for  the  equivalent  of  408.  ($9.72)  per  ton  of 
40  cubic  feet.  The  rate  charged  by  Suez  steamers,  occupying  sixty  to 
seventy  days  on  the  voyage,  is  27s.  6d.  ($6.68). 

TELEGRAPHS  IN   CHINA. 

Under  date  of  October  24, 1898,  Consul  Fowler,  of  Chefoo,  says: 

The  telejB^aphic  Hystem  of  China  has  of  late  deteriorated.  Many  time!)  during  the 
paflt  year  the  wires  have  been  out  order,  and  weeks  have  elapsed  before  they  were 

'  1  picul  =  133t  pounds. 
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repaired.  After  every  thunderstonn  the  excuse  would  be  ''wire«  down/'  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  Chiua  has  there  been  such  a  demand  on  the  system,  owing  to 
the  political  excitement  and  increased  commercial  activity.  At  last,  'affairs  became 
so  unbearable  that  the  foreig^n  community  and  commercial  bodies  at  Tientsin  and 
Shanghai  pressed  upon  the  administration  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  improvement, 
and  a  double  line  is  now  in  course  of  erection  across  the  province,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  improvement  in  the  service  will  be  the  result.  The  cost  of  telegrams 
is  very  dear,  including,  as  it  does,  the  address  and  signature,  and  the  minimum 
charge  being  for  seven  words. 

Vice  Gonsnl  Alf,  of  .Canton,  ander  date  of  Ootober  15,  J897,  sends 
the  following: 

Telegraphic  communication  within  this  district  is  fairly  good,  extending  a«  far 
as  Lung-ohow,  on  the  extreme  western  border,  between  Kwang-Si  and  Tonkin.  In 
all,  there  are  about  48  stations  distributed  within  the  two  Kwang  provinces,  of 
which  Kwang-Tung  has  32  and  Kwang-Si  16.  Messages  may  be  sent  from  here  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  either  by  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  or  via  Vladi- 
vostock  across  Siberia.  Of  course,  it  would  be  preferable  to  send  our  messages  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  via  San  Francisco  or  some  other  port  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
hope  that  such  easy  connection  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Empire 
will  be  realized  at  no  distant  future. 


DUTCH    INDIA. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good,  the  best  and  cheapest  being  via  Liver- 
pool or  London,  thence  direct  to  Batavia. 

I  do  not  recommend  shipping  via  Holland  or  Singapore,  as  it  is  apt 
to  be  considerably  more  expensive  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transship- 
ment at  those  places. 

From  San  Francisco,  shipments  are  made  to  Hongkong,  thence  to 
fiatavia  or  Scerabaya. 

The  time  of  transit  for  goods  between  New  York  and  Batavia,  allow- 
ing liberally  for  transshipment,  is  about  two  months. 

The  best  freight  line  from  Liverpool  is  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
(Blue  Funnel  Line) ;  from  London,  the  Queensland  Koyal  Mail. 

Sidney  B.  Everett, 

Batavia,  October  27^  1898.  Consul. 


FRENCH    INDO-CHINA. 

The  Revue  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur,  Paris,  May  6,  1899,  says  in 
regard  to  the  projected  railways  in  Tonkin  : 

The  governor-general  of  Indo-Chiua  has  proposed  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies 
to  commence  work  on  the  railways  wbose  construction  was  authorized  by  the  law  of 
December  2b,  1898.  The  line  from  Hanoi  to  Vinh  will  be  198  miles  long;  that  from 
Haiphong  to  Vi^tn  96  milen.  It  is  estimated  that  tho  total  cost  of  the  two  lines  will 
be  ^,994,070,  an  average  of  $19;016  per  kilometer,  some  $300  less  than  the  estimate 
made  to  determine  the  loan. 
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Vi^tri  is  situated  just  at  the  confluence  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Rlyer  Claire,  and 
nearly  7^  miles  northeast  of  the  junction  of  the  Red  and  Black  rivers.  The  second 
line  from  HanoY  Ninh-Binh  will  cross  the  delta  of  the  Red  River.  But  from  Niuh- 
Binh  to  Giem-Quinh  it  will  cros.s  two  massive  mountains,  separated  by  the  delta  of 
the  Song- Ma.  The  first  sum  of  $28,950,000  has  been  raised.  The  credit  necessary  to 
assure  the  annual  payment  is  inscribed  on  the  general  budget  of  Indo-China.  For 
1899,  it  amounts  to  $308,800. 


JAPAN. 


RAILWAYS. 


Gonsul-General  Gowey  seudis  from  Yokohama,  under  date  of  August 
24, 1898,  the  followiug  statement,  showing  authorized  and  completed 
mileage  of  railways  of  Japan  on  July  31 : ' 


Name  of  company. 


Ja]»aii.... • 

Hankai 

lyo 

Sanyo 

Sanaki 

Kanshi 

Osaka 

Kobu  

Kyushia 

Sobu 

Saneu 

Hosnitt 

Kawagoye 

Ome 

Sano 

Nara 

Han  tan 

Kaniwa 

B080 

Ota 

Nanyo 

Doso 

Kyoto 

Cnnyet«ii 

Narita 

Hokuyotsu 

Kuzuke 

Toyokawa 

Kayo 

Karatsu  Kogyo 
Nishinari 


Author- 
ized 

Length 

(total) 
length. 

com- 
pleted. 

Milet. 

Maes. 

853.14 

821. 15 

6.22 

6.22 

12. 7D 

12.79 

821. 47 

280.05 

27.19 

27.19 

150.03 

140. 57 

45.25 

45.25 

26.77 

26.77 

32J.  73 

282.51 

72 

72 

26.15 

26.15 

59.51 

48.34 

18.4 

18.4 

13 

13 

0.54 

1          9.54 

38.17 

37.1 

71.14 

,        30.62 

16.6 

'        16.6 

53.03 

I        26. 74 

12.12 

!         9.74 

6.65 

6.65 

3.06 

3.06 

104.06 

6.27 

22.6 

18.4 

31.79 

24. 57 

99.06 

66.47 

21 

21 

18.55 

13. 36 

11.23 

6.06 

27.3 

3.52 

3.52 

Name  of  company. 


Kankai... 
Nanboku . 
Hankaka. 

Kiwa 

Koya 

Chugoka . 
Kanao — 
Seiwa  — 
lea. 

2^BO 

Imari. 
Omi 

Yaiuaga 
Kibi. 

Bisei 

Taugam  ... 

Kinbe 

Uw^ima ... 
Ganyetau  .. 

Tohl 

Tokuahima. 

Joso 

Shunko  .... 

Tobii 

Ishinomaki. 

Mobu 

Joya 

Tango 

Tsuga 


Author- 
ised 
(total) 
length. 


MiUM. 

42.41 
12.38 
68.58 
32.34 
2S.7 
98.13 
81.6 
64.75 
25.4 
10.41 
8.27 
27.45 
12.4 
13 
15 
20 

260.74 
15.4 

108.52 

140 
21.56 
52.12 
46.43 
48.51 
^9.52 
32.37 
31.26 
84.45 
13.52 


Length 
com- 
pleted. 


MiUM. 
20.6 
12.33 
14.22 
ia79 
10.38 


u 


Total I  3,521.2 


7.3 


7.42 


3.13 


2.231.16 


'A  report  from  Mr.  Gowey,  dated  October  9,  1899  (received  after  the  abov^e  report 
was  in  type),  gives  the  mileage  open  for  traftio  in  Mareh,  1899,  as  3,420  miles;  includ- 
ing projected  lines,  5,810  miles. 
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RAILWAY   CONSTBUOTION   IN   JAPAN   IN   1897. 

Consal-Geueral  Gowey  transmits,  under  date  of  January  15^  1898,  a 
report,  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  Japan  Times,  of  Tokyo,  showing 
the  progress  of  railway  enterprises  in  Japan  during  the  previous  year, 
1897.    The  article  reads : 

LaBt  year  (1897)  the  progress  of  railway  enterprise  in  Japan  was  phenomenal. 
Since  the  pioneer  railway  was  constructed  hetween  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  a  distance 
of  18  miles,  in  1872,  the  system  has  been  extended  at  an  average  rate  of  100  miles  a 
year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  March,  1897,  which  concluded  the  twenty-ninth  fiscal  year, 
the  total  mileage  had  reached  2,446  miles.  At  one  leap,  however,  during  the  year 
just  expired,  no  lees  than  530  miles,  approximately,  were  added  to  the  tofal,  thus 
bringing  it  up  to  3,000  miles  in  round  numbers.  Of  the  lines  newly  opened  for 
traffic  during  last  year,  the  Tokuyama  section  of  the  Saoyo  Railway,  the  Iwaki  sec- 
tion of  the  Nippon  Railway,  and  the  Choshi  section  of  the  Sobu  Railway  were  the 
most  important,  for  their  mileage  alone  aggregated  120  miles  and  some  ft'actions. 
Of  the  works  of  construction  actively  pushed  on  since  last  year  we  may. mention, 
among  the  Government  lines,  the  Central  line,"the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
from  the  three  different  termini  at  Nagoya,  Hachioji,  and  Shinonoi;  the  Komatsu- 
Tsuhata  section  via  Kanazawa  of  the  Hokuriku  Railway,  and  the  Fnkushima- 
YamagatA  section  of  the  Tohoku  Railway,  which  is  to  effect  a  junction  ultimately 
with  the  Aomoii  terminus  of  the  Nippon  Railway's  line.  With  regard  to  private 
railway  enterprise,  we  may  meutiou  the  coast  section  from  Taira  to  Nakamura  of 
the  Jyoban  branch  of  the  Nippon  Railway ;  the  Koriyama-Wakamatsu  section  of 
the  Ganyetsu  branch  of  the  same  railway;  the  Sai^yo-Nagaoka  section  of  the 
Hokuyetsu  Railway ;  the  Kamo-Nara  and  Shijyo  Nawate-Kitsu  sections  of  the  Kansai 
Railway ;  and  the  prolongation  of  the  Tokuyama  terminus  of  the  Sanj'o  Railway, 
as  far  as  Mitajiri.  When  this  prolongation  shall  have  been  completed,  the  next 
worlfr  to  be  undertaken  will  be  the  further  prolongation  of  the  trunk  line  as  far  as 
Shimonoseki,  which,  according  to  the  programme,  will  be  the  terminus  at  oue  end 
as  Kob^  is  at  the  other.  On  the  completion  of  the  above-mentioned  two  sections  of 
the  Kansai  Railway,  Osaka  and  Nagoya  will  be  connected  with  another  railway 
service,  besides  the  facility  now  afforded  by  the  Government  Tokaido  line.  Railway 
enterprise  is  also  active  in  Kyushu.  The  Hayagi  Omura  section  and  the  Sasebo 
branch  of  the  Kyushu  Railway  have  been  vii*tually  completed  and  will  be  opened 
for  traffic  at  no  distant  date.  The  other  sections  will  be  completed  by  .Tune  next. 
The  industry  at  Hokkaido  also  claims  our  attention.  The  work  there  is  in  greater 
part  official.  The  Government  railway  construction  in  Hokkaido  is  divided  into 
two  periods.  To  the  first  period  of  construction  belongs  the  lino  which  is  to  start 
from  the  Sorachifuto  terminus  of  the  Tanko  Railway  and  to  reach  Asahigawa  via 
Kamikawa.  From  Asahigawa,  one  route  will  go  southward  to  the  coast  of  Knshiro, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  to  Nemuro.  The  other  route  will  divert  northward  from 
Asahigawa,  and  will  reach  Soya  by  way  of  Teshiwo.  The  total  length  is  about  600 
miles.  The  Sorachibuto-Asahigavva  section,  we  understand,  will  bo  opened  for 
traffic  by  May  next,  most  probably.  On  the  part  of  private  railway  enterprises  in 
Hokkaido,  that  of  the  Kan-Sou  Railway  Company  is  the  most  important.  The 
project  is  to  connect  Hakodate  and  Otarn,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  8,000,000  yen  ($.3,984,000).  The  work  of  construction  will  be  completed  in 
about  five  years.  At  present  the  journey  l)etween  Otaru  and  Hakodate,  if  made  by 
steamer,  occupies  twenty  hours,  while,  if  undertaken  by  the  railway  service  now 
available  from  Mororan,  no  less  than,  thirty-six  hours  are  necessary.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Kan-Sou  Railway,  it  will  be  possible  to  cover  the  diRtance  in  eight 
hours. 
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Below  is  a  table  sbowing  the  Hues  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year  just  expired: 


Name  of  railway. 


Section. 


Mileage. 


Gov.  Hokayetau 
Nippon  

Hokiiyetau 

Ota 

K62iike 

Narita 

Toyokawa 

Chuyetan 

Kanao  

Sobu 

BA86 

Kansai 

Sanffu 

Haiilcakn 

Sanyo 

Nankal 

Kyoto 

Sanukl  

Kj'uahn 

Hoshu 

Tanko 


Fakul-Komatau 

Mlto-Paira 

Taira-Hisanoharaa 

I  wanuma-Nakamura 

Naoyetau-Hachiiaki 

HachUaki  Kaahiwazaki 

Nottari  Sai^Jyo 

Kasliivrazaki-Hctiyo 

Mito-Eojigawa 

Takaaaki-Sbiinorida 

Saknra-Narita 

Narita  Kaineriffava 

Toyokawa-Icta  moniiya , . 

Toyokawa-Toyohaahf. 

Knroda-Faknno 

FuknnoShirohatpa 

Naoao-Tsuhata 

Sakura  Narihigaabi 

Narihiinwhi-Clioehi 

Otsiina'Ichinomlya 

Tsuge-U  veno 

Uyeno-Kamo 

Ml  vagawa-Tamada 

Ikeda-Takarazaka 

Kansaki-Ikeda  (reoonatruotlon) 

njina-Hiroahima 

ffiroahima-Toknyama 

Sakai-Saoo  

SaDo-Ozaki 

Kyoto-Saga 

Maragame-Takamatou 

Takao-Hayagi 

Hayagi-Saaebo 

Kagayo-Nanaaki 

Kamohaabi-Kagaan 

Muroran 


33 

58.04 

32.34 

S 
14.9 

0 
24.7 

6.25 

«.77 
20.5 

7.78 


2.3 

5 
10.56 

6.35 
34.7 
13.27 
37.13 
12.37 

d.8 
16.26 

2.37 

6.3 


3.46 

67 

15.9 
5.51 
A.27 

17. 1» 

16.27 
5.46 
5.2 

27.63 
8.1 


Those  that  received  permanent  ohartera  last  year  were  as  follows : 


Name  of  railway. 


Section. 


Sanyeiau 

Tokuabima 

Tohi 

Shikoku 

Nampo 

Funakoabi  

Chlkugo 

Toaa 

Joao 

Shunko 

Hantan  (extenaioii) 
Kyuflbu  (extenRion) 

Tofn 

Joba 

Mbu 

lahinomaki 


Koriyama-Sakaya 

Tokuahima-Kawada 

Knmamoto-Otau 

Aeami-Tadotan 

Oita-Fnye  and  Oita>lf  agaau 

Fiinakoahi-Dasaifu 

Kuroki-  Okawa 

Enokuobi-Yamada  and  Nci}i-Sasaki. 

Totte-Utaunomiya 

Iwabuchi'Kofu 

Wada  vama-Taulyama 

Kanada-Ida 

Shlmoyamada-Kamiyaniada 

Kitaacnin-  Aabikaga 

Omiya-^uniafni 

Itabaabi- AaliiKaga 

lahinomaki-  K^Jiyaaawa 


Mileage. 


ioa.52 
21.6 
14.46 
96.64 
70.59 
83.6 
20.2 
33.38 
52.12 
46.73 
26.14 
2.6 
1.18 
50 
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Those  that  receiverl  temporary  charters  laAt  year  were: 


Name  of  railwuy. 


Sectioo. 


Scto 

Kiirata 

Hokiichiku 

Tsnrugaoka  

Sci&an 

Miuo 

Kawachi 

*\ii 

Chn.vet.su  (eztenaion). 
Kan^ai  (extension)  ... 

Hannia 

Iwaki 

Eaiiian 

Tosan  Klectrio 

EtflU-Q  

Chih%ei 

Sokai 

Seisataa 

Hamamatan 

Funakawa 

Toyama 

NaritA  (cxtenaion) 

lea  (exuaisloD) 

Kyualio 

HoHhu 

Karita 

Obam  A 

Yofthino 

Toyokawa  (extension) 

Keihokii 

Azuroa 

Koahinia 


'  Mileage* 


Nagoya-Scto 

Miyata-Ougagawa 

DaKaifu-Yoahii 

Sakata  Kamo 

Koknba-  Nol>eoka 

Seki-KuEachi 

Samfmichi'Kasbiwabara 

Suzukawa-iOniiya 

TakaokaFushiki 

Kanio-Kiza 

Akafthi-Tanigawa 

KoriyamaTMra 

Iwazu-Takamatan 

KarabitauMita 

Nattari-Tsiiragaoka 

Wakatsii-Nakatsu 

Yokohama  Ziisbi 

Kagnahima-Miikoda 

Hamamatsn  Futamata . . 

Funakawa-Toki 

Toyama- II igaahi  Iwaae. 

Safaha-Eainigawa 

Ujikawa-Yamada-Toba . 

Moji-Tanoura 

Tanonra-Sone 

Ka  wagoye-Narita 

ObamaOtau 

Katsura-Kitamuta 

Toyokawa-Goyu 

Kyoto  Oteu  . .' 

Komlffawa-MatsiikiBhi. . 
Kurasniki-Takahaahi . . . 


13 
11 

25.12 
22.3 
100 
85 

8.4 

8 

6 

8.85 
87 
44 
26.7 

8 
96 
69 

32.4 
32 
12 
17.6 

5 

7.4 
10 

2.4 
11.37 
67 
96.2 

5.7 

4.7 

6.4 
18 
21 


TELEGRAPHS. 

Under  date  of  December  30,  1898,  Mr.  Gtowey  says : 

The  oooditiou  of  the  telegraph  service  iu  1897  is  sammarized  as  follows : 

Rontee 14,327 

Lines 46,746 

Offices 1,259 

Messages  forwarded 14, 136, 012 

Messages  delivered 14,379,606 

TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES   OF   NAGASAKI. 


Consul  Harris,  under  date  of  Nagasaki,  October  31,  1898,  says: 

Internal  transportation  is  by  railway,  cargo  boats,  porters,  and  pack  animals; 
coastwise  by  janks  and  steamers;  foreign,  by  numerous  lines  of  ocean  steamers. 
Existing  facilities  are  ample.  The  new  arrangement  of  mail  steamers  from  Hong- 
'kong  to  San  Francisco,  stopping  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  at  Nagasaki,  goes 
into  full  effect  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  a  joint  schedule  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
(American),  Occidental  and  Oriental  (British),  and  Oriental  (Japanese)  steamship 
companies.  The  Japanese  vessels  are  new,  built  in  Great  Britain  expressly  for  this 
line.  The  time  from  here  to  San  Francisco  via  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  is 
twenty- two  to  twenty-three  days,  By  connection  with  steamers  to  Kobe  there  are 
lines  to  Tacoma  (Northern  Pacific)  in  twenty-two  days  and  to  Seattle  (Japan  Mail 
Steamship  Company)  in  the  same  time. 

By  the  Ist  of  November  it  is  expected  that  the  Kyushu  Railway  will  be  completed 
to  Moji,  on  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  inland  Sea  of 
Japan,  enabling  passengers  and  freight  to  go  through  from  Nagasaki  without  change. 
Connection  is  made  with  a  branch  line  to  Kumamoto,  and  this  branch  will  even- 
tually be  carried  through  to  Kagoshima,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Satsuma,  in 
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the  Boutheru  part  of  t>lie  islaDd  of  Kyashu.  This  development  will  materially  bene- 
fit the  trade  of  Nagasaki,  but  for  traveling  will  probably  not  be  patronized  largely 
by  foreigners.  At  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  it  is  proposed  to  equip  a  ferry  for  trans- 
porting an  entire  train.  The  width  of  the  strait  is  half  a  mile,  and  at  Bakan,  on 
the  north  side,  connection  will  be  made  with  the  Sanyo  Railway,  by  which  passen- 
gers may  go  through  to  Kobe,  Yokohama,  nnd  Tokyo,  and  at  different  points  connect 
with  the  extensive  system  of  the  main  island.  It  is  the  present  intention  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki,  which  will  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
railwav  world. 

OCEAN   TRANSPORTATION. 

Under  date  of  October  15,  1897,  Consul  Abercrombie,  of  Nagasaki, 
gives  the  following  list  of  transportation  companies: 

Pacifio  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamahip 
Company.  Running  between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong.  Steamers  leaving  for 
San  I'Yancisco  and  Hongkong  every  eight  days.  The  passage  from  this  port  to  the 
United  States  is  made  usually  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days. 

Peninsular  and  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Running  between  Hongkong, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  and  Europe.  Steamers  leaving  for  these  places  in 
connection  with  other  lines  every  fortnight. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Steamship  Company.  Running  between  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  Hongkong.  Steamers  leaving  for  Vancouver  and  Hongkong 
every  three  weeks. 

Russian  Volunteer  Fleet.  Running  between  Odessa  and  Vladivostok,  Siberia, 
every  thirty  days. 

Russian  Steam  Navigation  in  the  East.  Running  between  Chefi>o,  Nagasaki, 
Korea,  and  Shanghai  every  twenty  days. 

"  Glen"  Line  of  steam  packets.  Running  between  Japan,  China,  and  Europe  every 
thirty  days. 

''Ben"  Line  of  st4*aniers.  Running  between  China,  Japan,  and  England  every 
thirty  days. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  Running  between  China  and  .Japan  ports  and 
England  every  thirty  days. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  Running  between  Hongkong,  Japan,  India,  Italy,  and 
Germany  every  thirty  days. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited.  Running  between  Japan  and 
China  ports  and  England  every  thirty  days. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Regular  steam  communication  between  Yokohama  and 
Shanghai  every  fortnight;  Kobe  and  Seattle,  calling  at  Honolulu,  monthly;  Yoko- 
hama and  Bombay,  calling  at  Hongkong  and  India,  monthly;  Yokohama  and  Mel- 
bourne, callingat  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Thursday  Island,  Townsville,  Brisbane, 
and  Sydney,  monthly ;  Hongkong- Vladivostok  Line,  calling  at  Shanghai,  Chefoo, 
Chemulpo,  and  Nagasaki,  every  three  weeks;  Shanghai -Vladivostok  Line,  calling  at 
Chefoo,  Nagasaki,  Fusaii,  and  Gonsan,  every  three  weeks ;  Kobe  and  Tientsin,  calling 
at  Niigasaki,  Fusan,  and  Chefoo  (discontinued  during  winter  months);  Kobe  and 
Niuchwang,  callingat  Nagasaki,  Chemulpo,  Chefoo,  and  Taku  (discontinued  during 
winter  months, ;  and  Kobe  and  Vladivostok,  calling  at  Nagasaki  and  Gensan  (dta- 
continued  during  winter  months). 

"Strath"  Lino  of  Bteamers,  Scottish  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  Navigazione 
Generate  Italian  ,  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Company ,  Limited,  Austrian  Lloyd 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Holtz  Line  of  steamers,  ''Mogul"  Steamship  Company, 
and  ''Warrah"  Line  of  steamers.     (Irregular.) 

The  large  majority  of  these  steamers  call  at  Nagasaki  for  coaling  purposes  only. 
llie  coal  obtained  here  is  taken  from  the  mines  situated  in  the  island  of  Takaahmia, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Lately  the  demand  has  far  exceeded  the  supply, 
and  large  quantities  are  brought  to  Nagasaki  in  Junks  from  Moji,  at  Shimonoaeki 
Straits,  about  148  miles  north  of  this  post  nnd  50  mile»  south  from  Miike. 
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COMMUNICATION   WITH   HlOdO. 

Gonsnl  Lyon  writes  from  Hiogo,  Octol)er  31, 1898: 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vesBels  plying  between  this 
port  and  the  United  States  in  the  iint  six  months  of  1898 : 


CompaDy. 


San  Fran- 
cisco. 


1897. 


New  York.       Seattle. 


I'aooma. 


Portland. 


No.    Tons.    No.    Tons.  I  No. 


Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Co 6     10,800 

Paciflo  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Ori- 


ental Steamship  Co 21     66,189 

Ka: 


Nippon  Yuseu  Kaisha 
Sbewau  Tomes  6i.  Co 
Cornes  &  Co 


Total I  21     66,189 


1  ,    1,648 
1  I    3,000 


Tons.    No.!  Tons.    No.,  Tons. 

' I   _ 

'      I    I    " 
16  ,  29,068  1  6  '  14,672 


11,019 


8  15,148   6  I  11,019  16  ,  2i),068  '  6   14,672 


Company 


San  Fran- 
cisco. 


1898. 


New  York.      Seattle,     i    Tacoma.    ,   Portland. 


No. 


I 


Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Co ' 

Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Ori-  i 

ental  Steamship  Co i  19 

Nippon  YusenltaiBha 

Sbewan  Tomes  &Co 


Tons.    No.i  Tons.    No.'   Tons.  >  No 


I     r. 


10,245 


51.628 


2  '    2,662 


8  i  20,621 


0 


Total 19     51,623       8     12,907  I    8  i  20,621       9 


Ton».     No.'  Tons. 

I 

17,088  '    0  ,     U,672 


17,088  I    6       14,672 


NEW  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Consul  Lyon,  nnder  date  of  Hiogo,  November  17, 1898,  writes: 

A  new  trans-Pacific  line  of  Hteamers,  to  be  operated  by  the  recently  formed 
"California  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company/^  will  be  put  into  operation  in 
December  next. 

These  steamers  will  run  in  connection  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  terminal  points  will  be  Hongkong,  China,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  new  line 
of  steamers  will  ply  at  regular  intervals,  and  call  at  intermediate  ports,  including 
Yokohama,  Hiogo,  and  Honolulu. 

Three  steamers  have  been  chartered  for  this  line  for  three  years.  They  are  the 
Belgian  King^  3,379  tons ;  the  Carlisle  City,  3,002  tons,  and  the  Carmarthenahiref  2,929 
tons. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  far  East  is  expanding  rapidly,  as 
shown  by  the  continually  increasing  facilities  for  transportation  from  the  Pacific 
coast. 

NEW  YORK-JAPAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

Oonsul  Skiimer,  of  Marseilles,  says,  under  date  of  April  2, 1898: 

The  Indrapura  is  about  to  leave  this  port  for  New  York,  to  take  her  place  in  a  fleet 
of  new  boats  just  being  bnilt  for  the  purpose  of  plying  between  the  ports  of  Japan 
and  New  York.  Until  now,  the  traffic  between  the  United  States  (east  coast)  and  Japan 
baa  been  in  the  control  of  unattached  vessels  sailing  at  irregular  intervals,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  pioneer  efl'ort  to  maintain  a  regular  service  is  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  organizers  of  the  Indra  Line,  the  title  word  signifying  *'  Kings  of  India.'' 
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The  fleet  will  fly  the  British  flag  and  will  iDclude  the  following  ships,  each  with  an 
average  carrying  capacity  of  3,150  tons:  Indravellif  ludralemay  Indrani,  JndrOf&nd 
Indrapura,  The  increasing  commerce  between  New  York  and  Japan  is  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  Indra  Line,  the  New  York  agents  of  which  are  Funckeyde  &.  Co. 
Monthly  sailings  will  be  undertaken,  and  the  boats  will  touch  at  Marseilles  when 
not  completely  loaded  for  either  New  York  or  Japan.  The  Indrapura  will  make  the 
line's  maiden  trip,  and  will  be  freighted  with  Baldwin  locomotives  and  miscellaneous 
maunfactureH. 


KOREA. 

Korea  is  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  steamship  lines  from 
Japan,  China,  and  Siberia.  Two  lines  of  good  vessels  make  frequent 
trips  to  and  from  Japan,  usually  starting  from  Kobe,  Japan.  The  reg- 
ular vessels  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Steamship  Company  stop  at 
Nagasaki  on  their  way  to  Korea;  those  of  the  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha 
Company  do  not,  as  a  rule,  call  at  Nagasaki.  A  Russian  line  gives 
direct  communication  with  Vladivostock,  Siberia,  by  way  of  Nagasaki. 

Freight  rates  at  present  are  as  follows: 

From  London  to  Kob<^,40s.  ($9.73)  per  ton  measurement,  35s.  ($8.51) 
per  ton  weight.  For  dead  weight,  such  as  pig  iron,  rails,  etc.,  this  is 
sometimes  reduced  to  27s.  6d.  ($6.68). 

From  New  York  to  Kobe  via  Suez  the  rate  is  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  ($2.43 
to  $3.03)  higher  than  the  above. 

From  Chicago  to  Kobe  via  the  Pacific  the  rate  is  $12  per  40  cubic 
feet,  but  not  under  1^  cents  per  pound,  for  general  merchandise.  Spe- 
cial rates  are  made  for  certain  lines  of  goods. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  the  rate  is  $10  to  $12  per  ton, 
weight  or  measurement.  It  is  about  the  same  to  Kobe.  Lower  rates 
are  made  for  special  articles  and  also  at  seasons  when  competition  is 
keen.    Flour  is  carried  now  at  $8  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  8  yen  (say,  $4  gold)  to  or  from  Kob^, 
Japan,  to  Chemulpo,  Korea. 

The  time  from  Kobe  to  Chemulpo  by  direct  steamer  is  between  three 
and  four  days;  by  regular  steamers  that  call  at  Nagasaki  and  other 
ports  the  time  is  not  less  than  six  days. 

The  freight  service  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  Japanese  steam- 
ship companies  have  dispensed  with  foreign  assistants  and  have  taken 
on  poor,  untrained  native  employees  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  a 
single  shipment  comes  through  entire;  and  the  American  railroad  and 
mining  companies  operating  here  have  been  caused  serious  and  expen- 
sive delays  by  having  important  parts  of  most  of  their  shipments  left 
out  in  Japan  or  overcarried. 

I  have  myself  often  experienced  this  same  inconvenience.  Becently, 
the  largest  portion  of  a  considerable  shipment  from  Chicago  by  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Com))any  was  carried  to  Siam  and  back,  causing 
a  delay  of  two  months  in  the  receipt  of  goods  that  were  most  urgently 
needed. 
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The  same  may  be  Baid,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  mail  service. 
American  mail  for  Korea  is  made  up  at  Kobe  and  forwarded  to  Korea 
as  domestic  mail.  It  seems  often  to  miss  favorable  opportunities  for 
shipment,  and  in  a  recent  aggravated  case  a  large  and  important  mail 
was  carried  to  China  and  back,  causing  a  most  vexatious  delay.  In 
this  case  the  Japanese  Government  was  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
the  nonreceipt  at  its  legation  in  Seoul  of  important  dispatches.  The 
resulting  investigation  will  doubtless  have  a  good  effect. 

Passage  from  Yokohama  to  Chemulpo  by  the  comfortable  steamers 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Company  costs  50  yen  (925  gold)  first- 
class  and  is  a  ])opular  route  taken  by  travelers  on  their  way  to  north- 
ern China. 

There  is  now  at  Chemulpo  a  large  sailing  vessel  direct  from  Wash- 
ington with  1,250,000  feet  of  American  timber  for  the  use  of  the 
Seoul-Chemulpo  Railroad,  which  is  being  built  by  Americans.  This 
is  the  second  vessel  to  come  Irom  America  direct  to  Korea  since  the 
country  was  opened  in  1882.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  such  a 
vessel  was  obtained  for  this  voyage,  as,  the  Korean  coast  not  being 
lighted,  the  venture  was  considered  too  hazardous.  The  captain  of 
the  Honolulu  brought  his  ship  to  the  anchorage  at  Chemulpo  without 
a  pilot  or  other  assistance,  and  says  that  schooners  will  prove  to  be 
much  better  for  navigating  Korean  waters  than  vessels  of  other  rig. 
The  voyage  consumed  eighty-five  days,  owing  to  head  winds  and  calms 
on  the  Pacific.  This  information  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  con- 
template a  shipping  trade  with  Korea. 

HOBACE  N.  Ajllen, 

Seoul,  January  28^  1898.  Consul- General, 

RAILROADS. 

Under  date  of  Seoul,  September  20, 1898,  Consul-General  Allen  says: 

Three  years  ago  a  concession  was  graDted  to  a  Japanese  company  for  the  building 
of  a  railroad  to  traverse  tho  island.  Since  then,  five  extensions  of  time  have  been 
given,  but  owing  to  the  company's  inability  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  the  project 
has  been  abandoned.  At  the  next  sitting  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  a  bill  will  be 
introduced  to  provide  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  about  $15,000,000. 

In  a  report  dated  March  31, 1899,  Mr.  Allen  says  that  the  concession 
for  the  Seoul-Chemulpo  road  was  sold  in  December,  1898,  to  a  Japanese 
syndicate.    It  will  be  completed,  it  is  thought,  in  1899. 


PERSIA 

I  inclose  a  report  on  the  trade  routes  of  Persia,  taken  from  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

The  trade  routes  which  connect  Persia  with  the  outer  world  may  be 
roughly  classified  into  northern,  northwestern,  and  northeastern  routes, 
which  are  more  or  less  monopolized  by  Russia,  and  the  southern 
and  southwestern,  used  by  England  and  British  India.    The  purely 
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Eussiau  lines  are  those  from  Titlis,  in  the  Cancasus,  and  from  Astara, 
a  small  port  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  Tabriz,  and 
thence  via  Kasviu  to  the  capital;  the  caravan  routes  from  Enzeli, 
Eesht,  and  Meshed-i-sar,  on  the  Caspian,  direirt  to  Teheran;  the  route 
from  Gez,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  via  Asterabad,  and 
the  still  more  important  one  from  Askabad,  on  the  trans-Caspian  line, 
of  which  the  two  last  named  lead  direct  to  Meshed,  the  capital  of  the 
rich  Persian  province  of  Khorassan. 

But,  although  Russia  may  predominate  in  the  north,  the  bulk  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Persia  is  carried  on  in  the  south  via  the  ports  ot 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  here  the  British  trader  is  in  the  ascendant. 
These  i>orts  are  Bunder-Abbas,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf,  whence 
caravans  ply  via  Kerman  and  Yezd  to  Ispahan  and  even  strike  oft*  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  Meshed-Lingah,  the  port  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Larista-Bushire,  which  trades  with  Teheran  via  Shiraz  and 
Ispahan,  and  Mohammerah  for  Shustar  and  Ispahan,  and  thence  to  the 
capital. 

The  trade  of  western  and  northwestern  Persia  is  also  carried  on  by  a 
line  of  steamers  up  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Turkish  port  of  Busrah 
(Bassorah),  there  being  transshipped  to  river  steamers  on  the  Tigris 
for  carriage  to  Bagdad,  whence  goods  are  conveyed  across  the  Turko- 
Persian  frontier  at  Khanikin,  and  eventually  reach  Teheran  via  Ker- 
manshah  and  Hamadan.  The  other  transit  routes  through  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  from  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant, 
via  Aleppo,  Mosul,  and  Tabriz,  and  from  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
via  Erzerum  to  Tabriz.  The  commercial  avenues  to  Persia  may,  there- 
fore, be  summarized  as  follows: 

Through  Bmsian  territory. — ViaTiflia,  Tabriz,  and  Eazvin  to  Teheran : 
via  Afghanistan;  via  the  southern  Caspian  ports;  via  the  Trans-Cas- 
pian Railway  and  the  Khanates. 

Through  British  India. — Yia  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan 

Direct  from  Persian  Oulf  port^. — Via  Bunder- Abbas,  Kerman,  and 
Yezd;  via  Lingah  and  Laristan;  via  Bushire,  Shiraz,  and  Ispahan; 
via  Mohammerah,  Shustar,  and  Ispahan. 

Through  Turkish  territory.— -Yiik  Busrah,  Bagdad,  and  Khanikin;  via 

Alexandretta,  Alex)po,  Mosul,  and  Tabriz;  via  Trebizond,  Erzerum,*  and 

Tabriz. 

Leo  Beroholz, 

Consul. 
Eezerum,  April  15,  1898. 
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The  overland-transport  charges  per  ton  to  Teheran  are  at  present 
from  Bushire  about  25  cents  per  mile;  from  Bagdad,  about  20  cents 
per  mile;  from  Trebizond  and  Tabriz,  about  20  cents  per  mile,  and  from 

'  See  Caravan  Routes  from  Krzerum,  p.  953. 
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Resbt,  15  cents  per  mile.  These  charges  vary  considerably  and  have 
steadily  increased  of  late  years.  From  the  above  facts  it  is  seen  that 
p  on  the  whole  the  best  route  for  American  imports  is  that  via  Bushire,  not 
only  for  the  southern  and  central  cities  of  Bushire,  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  but 
also  for  Teheran.  Transport  over  all  these  routes  is  by  mule,  donkey, 
and  camel,  and  the  few  cases  of  American  goods  which  reach  Teheran 
invariably  show  inferior  packing.  It  is  useless  to  send  merchandise, 
which  is  to  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  animals  for  several  months, 
and  is  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  daily  by  not  overcareful  muleteers, 
without  special  and  careful  packing. 

Abthur  S.  Hardy, 

Consul- General. 
Teheban,  October  7,  1S98. 


FOREIGN   FREKJHTS. 

In  a  report  dated  September  21,  1899,  Consul-(Teneral  Bowen,  of 
Teheran,  says  that  freights  for  ordinary  merchandise  from  London  to 
Bushire  are  about  $4.86  a  ton.  The  cost  and  time  of  transport  of  goods 
from  London  to  Teheran  vary  in  no  great  degree  whether  sent  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Black  Sea  and  Asia  Minor.  By  the  latter  route, 
however,  goods  are  liable  to  inspection  at  Trebizonde,  and  a  transit 
duty  of  1  per  cent  is  charged  by  the  Turkish  customs. 

RUSSIAN  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISE. 

According  to  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  Russia  is  projecting  two  railway 
enterprises  in  Persia,  one  to  run  southward  from  the  city  of  Merv,  in 
Turkestan,  which  is  traversed  at  present  by  the  trans-Caspian  road 
constructed  by  the  Russian  Government.  There  is  already  an  exten- 
sion from  Merv  250  miles  southward  to  Kushk,  which  is  being  pushed 
on  to  Herat,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  Concessions  have  been  secured 
from  the  Persian  Government  for  an  extension  from  Herat  in  a  south- 
west direction,  the  terminus  to  be  at  Bushire  or  Bandar  Abbas,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  second  project  is  for  a  line  to  run  southeast  from  Tiflis,  in  the 
Caiicusus,  to  En  van,  on  the  border  of  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  thence 
to  Tibriz,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan,  probably  crossing  at  right  angles  the 
line  from  Herat  if  Bushire  is  chosen  as  its  terminus.  About  100  miles 
north  of  Tiflis,  with  a  practicable  mountain  pass  intervening,  is  a  rail- 
road line  which  has  through  connections  with  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. With  this  gap  closed,  the  capital  of  Russia  will,  according  to 
present  plans,  be  in  direct  rail  connection  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 

533a 60 
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SIAM. 

Minister  Barrett  writes  from  Bangkok,  Jnly  31, 1897 : 

Siam  is  just  far  enough  south  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Suez  Canal|  and 
not  quite  far  enough  to  the  east  to  get  the  lienefit  of  the  competition  of  steamship 
lines  crossing  the  Pacific.  There  is  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  runniug  between  Hong- 
kong and  Bangkok,  but  as  they  have  no  through- rate  aiTanirements  with  Pacific 
lines  and  do  not  cater  to  trade  from  such  sources,  the  charges  from  Hongkong  to 
Bangkok  are  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  competition  of  American  goods  m  many 
lines  which  find  a  considerable  and  growing  market  in  Hougkong,  Shanghai,  and 
Yokohama. 

Regular  communication  with  the  United  States  is  through  Hongkong  and  Singa- 
pore. Perhaps  the  cheapest  route  is  via  Suez  and  Singapore.  First-class  freight 
steamers,  averaging  800  to  1,000  tons,  ply  almost  daily  between  Bangkok  and  the 
above-named  ports.  Exports  shipped  from  the  United  States  via  New  York  can 
oome  direct  to  Singapore  and  be  transshipped  there  to  Bangkok.  There  are  two 
steamers  a  month  leaving  New  York  for  Singapore  and  the  far  East.  Several  trans- 
Atlantic  companies  have  also  lines  running  to  Singapore  and  beyond. 

Qoods  should  be  marked  to  be  transshipped  at  Singapore  when  sent  to  Bangkok. 
Pacific-coast  shipments  come  via  Hongkong  and  are  there  transshipped.  Therefore 
only  one  transfer  is  required  from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard  to  Bangkok. 

Letters  going  direct  oommonly  require  forty  to  forty-five  days,  and  three  months 
are  needed  for  replies. 

Freight  shipments  would  probably  average  sixty  to  eighty  days  in  reaching  Bang- 
kok, unless  given  quick  dispatch,  when  the  time  might  be  reduced  to  from  forty-five 
to  seventy  days. 

Bangkok  has  telegraphic  connections  with  the  outside  world  and  all  firms  use  the 
established  codes.  Freight  rates  have  decreased  during  the  last  two  years,  but  have 
not  reached  a  sufficiently  low  point  to  materially  aid  United  Sti^tes  shippers. 

Telegraphic  extensions  include  new  lines  into  the  interior  and  a  submarine  cable 
from  the  mainland  to  the  island  of  Koh-Si  Chang,  the  outer  harbor  of  Bangkok. 

The  new  railway  of  150  miles,  to  Korat  from  Bangkok,  is  not  yet  completed,  but 
is  open  for  about  100  miles  of  its  length.  Other  railroad  projects,  including  lines  to 
Chiengmai  in  the  far  north,  Petchaburee  to  the  southwest,  Pachim  and  Petriew  to 
the  east,  and  Anghin  to  the  southeast,  are  much  discussed,  and  if  built  will  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  Siam. 

The  principal  means  of  travel  and  transportation  consist  now,  as  for  ages  m  the 
past,  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  intersecting  canals.  One  or  two  new  canals  have 
recently  been  constructed  by  private  companies,  but  the  Goyemment  is  woefully 
lax  in  dredging  and  keeping  open  the  old  ones. 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Ocean. — The  great  ocean  lines  connecting  Singapore  with  the  ports 
of  Europe  and  the  far  East,  and  by  trans8hi[)meut  with  tliose  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States,  are:  (1)  The  Gom- 
pagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  (French);  (2)  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  (British);  (3)  The Norddeutseher 
Lloyd  (German);  (4)  Austrian  Lloyds  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(Austrian);    (5)  The    Gompania   Transatlantica    (Spanish);    (6)  The 
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Deatsche  Dampfschiffs  Bhederei  (German);  (7)  The  Oceau  Steamship 
Company  (British);  (8)  The  Glen  Line  of  Steam  Packets  (British);  (9) 
The  Nayigazione  Generale  Italiaua  (Italian);  (10)  The  Ben  Line  (Brit- 
ish); (11)  The  China  Mataal  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited 
(British);  (12)  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan). 

The  chartered  steamers  (tVeight  only)  of  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  leave  that  port  about  twice  a  month  for  this  place  and  ports 
of  China  and  Japan;  but  these,  though  direct,  are  not  regular  and 
carry  only  freight. 

I/mes  t4f  adjacent  States  and  colonies, — The  British  India  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  Limited  (British),  Singapore,  Calcutta,  and  intermedi- 
ate i>orts;  the  Kouinklyke  Paketvaart  Maatschappy  (Dutch),  Singapore 
and  Batavia;  the  Messageries  Maritimes  (French),  branch  line,  Singa- 
pore and  Java  ports,  Singapore  and  Saigon;  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  (British),  Singapore  to  Bangkok,  Singapore  to  Saigon,  Singa- 
X>ore  to  Netherlands  Indies,  Singapore  to  British  North  Borneo;  Apcar 
and  Jardine  Lines  (British),  Hongkong  to  Calcutta,  calling  at  Singa- 
pore; Sarawak  and  Singapore  Steamship  Company  (Sarawak  Govern- 
ment), Singapore  and  Kuching  (Sarawak). 

Coastwise  and  river  lines, — There  are  numerous  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Penang  which  call  at  the  intermediate  ports  of  Malacca,  theDingdings, 
Port  Dickson,  and  Port  Weld,  and  also  proceed  up  the  Klang  and  Perak 
rivers  as  far  as  navigable. 

The  Straits  Steamship  Company  is  the  principal  line  in  the  trade, 
and  the  one  which  carries  the  regular  mail. 

Roads  J  railicaysj  and  canals, — There  is  a  complete  system  of  macad- 
amized roads  throughout  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  but 
since  these  are  not  commercial  routes,  they  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
present  report.  There  are  no  navigable  canals  in  the  colony  proper, 
no  railways,  and  only  about  10  miles  of  tramway,  at  Penang. 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE   UNITED    STATES  AND    SINGAPORE. 

(1)  From  San  Francisco,  via  Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  to  Hongkong, 
and  thence  by  transshipment  to  Singapore  via  Saigon.  (2)  From  New 
York  to  Europe  and  thence  by  transshipment,  via  Suez  Canal  and 
Colombo,  to  Singapore.  (3)  From  New  York  to  Singapore  direct  via 
Suez  Canal  and  Colombo. 

The  first  of  these  routes  is  the  most  expeditious  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  second  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  third,  though  direct, 
consumes  more  time,  from  the  fact  of  the  steamers  being  slower,  besides 
having  as  yet  no  fixed  dates  of  departure. 

FREIGHT. 

Freight  to  London  in  1807  ranged  from  12s.  6d.  to  37s.  6d.  ($3.03  to 
19.11)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale.  This  year  it  ranged  from  27s.  6d.  to 
52s.  Cd.  ($6.68  to  $12.75). 
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To  the  United  States  (New  York),  1897,  it  ruled  from  ISs.  to  228.  6d. 
($3.64  to  $5 AG)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale;  present  rates  are  from  20b. 
to  25s.  ($4.86  to  $6.07)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale. 

To  San  Francisco  via  Hongkong:  To  Hongkong,  $3  per  ton,  without 

any  deviation  since,  last  year;  to  San  Francisco  as  per  schedule;  to 

Calcutta  as  per  schedule. 

B.  Spencer  Pratt, 

ConsuJrOeneraL 
SiNOAPOBE,  November  16, 1898. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  AND  OCCIDKNTAL  AND   ORIKNTAL  STKAMSIIIP   COMPANIES. 

Rates  of  freight  from  Hongkong  to  San  Francisco  on  the  undernoted  cargo,  shipped 
on  through  bills  of  lading  signed  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java  ports,  Aden, 
Colombo,  or  Bombay,  exclusive  of  transfer  expenses  at  Hongkong.  All  rates  in 
United  States  gold  coin : 

Cardamoms,  in  cases per  picul'..  $0.90 

Cassia,  in  boxes  or  bales per  ton  of  40  feet . .     6. 50 

Castor  seed perpicul..      .80 

Cinnamon,  in  bales: 

Lots  of  100  bales  or  over do 

Lots  nnder  100  bales do 1-1.42 

Cinnamon,  in  bags '. do 

Cloves,  in  bags do 1. 13 

Cocoanut  oil,  in  hogsheads do 75 

Cocoa,  in  bags do 75 

Coffee,  in  bags do 62  J 

Copra,  in  bags do 70 

Cotton  seed do 1.45 

Dry  hides per  ton  of  40  feet- .   10. 00 

Dates : 

Wet perpicul..       .50 

Dry do..       .75 

Ebony ." per  pound..       .00^ 

Essential  oils per  cent  ad  valorem. .  1 

Gambler : 
Block- 
Lots  of  25  tons  or  over per  ton . .       .50 

Lots  of  less  than  25  tons do 55 

Cube- 
Lots  of  25  tons  or  over do 55 

Lots  of  less  than  25  tons do 75 

Ginger : 

Wet per  ton  of  40  feet..     8.00 

Dry per  picul. .       .  70 

Goatskins per  ton  of  40  feet . .   13. 00 

Gum  copal : 

Lots  of  5  tons  or  over per  picul. .       .  67i 

Lots  of  less  thau  5  tons do 70 

Gunnies per  ton  of  40  feet..     6.00 

Hemp  seed per  picul..       .75 

Indian  condiuients per  ton  of  40  feet . .     8. 00 


'  1  picul -^133i  pounds. 
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Indigo per  ton  of  40  feet. 

Jute do... 

Kapok do... 

Linseed perpiciil. 

Mace do... 

Nntniegs do... 

Paddy do... 

Pepper  :- 

Lota  of  25  tons  or  over do . . . 

LotH  of  lesfl  than  25  tons do . . . 

Plumbago,  in  packages do... 

Pineapples per  ton  of  40  feet 

Rattans  .1 per  picul . 

Rice, in  bags do... 

Sago: 

Lots  of  25  tons  or  over do . .  . 

Lots  of  lesBtbnn  25  tons do... 

Saltpeter * do... 

Shellac * per  ton  of  40  feet. 

Stick-lao,  in  lots  of  10  tons  or  over per  picnl. 

Sugar, refined, in  bags do... 

Tapioca: 

Lota  of  25  tons  or  over do... 

Lots  of  less  than  25  tons do... 

Tin do... 

Turmeric do . . . 

Tea  and  desiccated  cocoanuts do... 


} 


$15.00 
7.00 
5.00 
.70 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 

.65 
.75 
.50 
8.00 
L50 
.50 

.45 
.50 
.60 
10.00 
.70 
.30 

.53 

.20 

.70 

8.00 


Schedule  ofratSB  of  freights  from  Singapore  to  Calcutta^  per  steamers  of  Messrs,  Jpcar  <f 
Co.,  the  JndO'China  Steam  Xavigation  Company^  Limited,  and  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited. 


Goods. 


Dried  gioffcr,  coffoe,  caARia,  gamboge,  dry  chilles per  picul,  gross. . 

Gambler,  China  roots,  glue,  gsrlit!,  iralaogal,  Japan  wax do  — 

Copra,  pepper,  saj^o,  tapioca,  gum  dammar,  gum  copal,  stick-lac,  bamboo,  cam- 
phor, wuft  nutmei^s,  munsils per  picul,  gross.. 

Sugar,  tin ,  copper,  iron do 

Betel  nnts do 

Kattans,  sandalwood,  sapanwood,  hides,  malacca  canes do 

Cubebs,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves : 

In  bags do 

In  cases per  50  cubic  feet. . 

China  camphor,  in  cases  or  casks,  piculs,  1  to  1.25 eaih.. 

Malay  camphor,  valuable per  $1U0 . . 

Treasure : 

Specie,  np  to  $25,000 do 

Specie,  over  $26,000 do 

Hatcues per  case.. 

Gum  bei^amin .' do 

Hemp per  bale . . 

Measurement  goods,  cigars,  tea,  tobacco per  50  cubic  feet.. 

Empty  bottles: 

In  cases  or  boxes do 

In  baskets  of  12  cubic  feet per  basket . . 

Timber,  in  loga per  50  cubic  feet.. 

Planks do 

Genet ry  seeds: 

C*heap  q  uality per  picul . . 

ValuRbfekind per  $100.. 

Gold  and  silver  ware  and  Jewelry do 

Putch  leaf ^  per  bale . . 

Arrack  or  mm per  cask.. 

Silk  goods per  50  cubic  feet. . 


Kates. 

By  direct 

By  indi- 
rect 
steamers. 

steamers. 

$0.60 

$0.55 

.'yO 

.45 

.45 

.40 

.35 

.80 

.40 

.36 

.00 

.55 

.75 

.70 

8.00 

7.60 

:75 

.70 

1.25 

1.20 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.20 

2.00 

1.75 

.65 

.60 

1.50 

1.35 

8.00 

7.50 

5.00 

4.50 

1.50 

1.40 

8.00 

7.50 

7.00 

6.50 

.50 

.45 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.00 

.90 

4.00 

3.50 

10.00 

0.00 
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Schedule  of  rates  of  freights  from  Singapore  1o  Calcutta — Continued. 


•  Rat«8. 


GowU.  By  direct!  ^^J^V*'* 

JBt4*amers. 


BtoRmers. "      "^^ 


Kayu  patch  oil,  in  oaseH,  alwnt  5  cubic  feet per  case. .  $0. 75  $0. 70 

China  cups  mu\  plates per  roll  liT  inchea. .  .  15  |  .12 

China  cupR  and  plates,  in  bankets per  baakot  7  feot  8  Inches . .  .  50  ,  .45 

Flowerpots,  in  baHkets per  banket  5  feet . .  .50  .45 

Carriages : 

Four-wheeled each..  40.00  40.00 

Two-wheeled do —  30.00  30.00 

Horse,  without  attendant do  —  40. 00  40. 00 

Pony,  without  att4'ndant do —  30.00  ,  30.00 

Tiger,  including  one  attendant do —  |  60. 00*^  60. 00 

Cockatoon do .50  '  .60 

OranK'Outanga do —  10.00  ,  10.00 

Monkeys :  i 

Small do —  .50  .50 

Large do 1.00  1.00 

Kasiwarie  (birds) do....  5.00  5.00 

Kicebirds  (small) per  $100..  5.00  5.00 

Tapirs esoh  .  25.00  25.00 

Malaccacanes iior  bundle...  1.00  .05 

Mattings 2  rolls  ml  basket..  .50  I  .45 

Mattings 4  rolls  in  1  basket..  1.00  .96 

Vermilion inoa»e..  .00  .85 

Other  articles  not  euumerato<l  in  proportion  to  above.  ' 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

RAILWAYS   IN   SYRIA. 

Consnl  Ravndal  writes  from  Beirut,  March  20, 1899 : 

The  chief  organizers  of  the  Syria-Ottoman  Railway-  Company  are  Mr.  J.  R. 
Pilling,  Effingham  Honse,  Arundel  street,  Strand,  London,  and  Mr.  H.  Hills,  of 
the  Thames  Iron  Works,  London.  The  proposed  capital  is  $5,000,000,  but  no  shares 
will  be  put  on  the  market,  so  it  is  said,  until  the  line  is  completed  ns  far  as  Nazareth. 
The  road  will  run  from  Haifa,  a  seaport  town  75  miles  south  of  Beirut,  to  Damascus, 
a  distance  of  some  142  miles,  and  the  project  includes  an  extension  from  Damascus  to 
Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  the  Jaffa- Jerusalem  (53  miles),  the  Beirut- 
Damasous-Hauran  (153  miles),  and  the  Lebanon  Tramway  (10  miles)  are  narrow- 
guage  concerns,  the  Haifa-Damascus  Railway  will  be  standard  width.  It  is 
primarily  intended  to  tap  the  great  Hauran  wh^at  regions,  which  are  only  partly 
developed,  being  still  under  the  sway  of  Bedouin  and  Druze  tribes,  and  to  afford 
another  outlet  for  the  growing  trade  of  Damascus,  the  largest  city  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Active  operations  commenced  last  month  on  the  division  between 
Haifa  and  the  Jordan,  and  the  line  is  to  be  completed  in  less  than  two  years 
as  far  as  Damascus.  Sir  Douglas  Fox  (28  Victoria  street,  London)  is  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Syria-Ottoman  Railway,  while  Dr.  G.  Schumacher  (civil 
engineer  and  United  States  consular  agent)  is  superintendent  of  works  at  Haifa, 
assisted  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Foord,  agent  of  the  company.  The  Thames  Iron  Works  being 
crowded  with  orders,  it  is  likely,  so  I  am  informed,  that  rails,  locomotives,  and  other 
material  will  be  bought  in  the  United  States. 

OTHER  MEANS  OP   COMMUNICATION. 

Consul  Doyle  writes  from  Beirut,  October  14, 1897: 

Land  transport  is  by  mitles,  donkeys,  and  camels.  Caravans  rarely  come  to  Beirut 
since  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Damascus.    Regular  lines  of  Austrian,  British, 
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French,  Rnssian,  aud  Turkish  steamerH  touch  at  Syrian  ports  at  iutervals  of  from  one 
to  two  weeks. 

The  ''actual  means  aud  times  of  communication  with  United  States  ports''  is,  for 
passengers,  from  18  to  21  days,  via  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  and  Havre;  for  freight, 
from  30  to  40  days,  including  delays  in  loading  or  unloading  cargoes  at  intermediate 
ports.  Freight  charges  on  goods  sent  to  the  United  States  are  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
lower  than  on  those  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Syria. 

GERMAN  AND   AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Gonsal  Bavndal,  of  Beirat,  under  date  of  September  25, 1899,  sends 
au  extract  from  the  June  number  of  Le  Traflc  I'Exportation,  a  German 
trade  publication,  as  follows : 

It  was  decided  last  year  by  the  German  Steamship  Company  for  the  Orient  to 
dispatch  steamers  direct  from  Hamburg  to  the  Levant  without  having  them  com- 
plete their  cargoes  at  Antwerp,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  This  change  has  gained 
them  a  whole  week  on  each  trip  and  greatly  encouraged  exportation.  The  new 
steamers  of  this  line  make  Malta  in  nine  days,  Piraeus  in  eleven,  Smyrna  in  thir- 
teen, Constantinople  in  fift<'en,  and  Odessa  in  twenty  days.  One  of  these  special 
steamers  leaves  Hamburg  the  last  day  of  each  month.  Since  the  introduction  in 
Germany  of  reduced  direct  rates  (in  consequence  of  an  agreement  between  the  Ger- 
man State  railways  and  the  Levant  lino  of  steamers)  the  freight  on  goods  for  the 
Orient  via  Hamburg  is  lower  than  from  other  European  ports— Trieste,  for  Instance — 
and  the  only  remaining  obstacle,  the  length  of  the  journey,  has  now  been  removed 
by  the  rapid  monthly  steamers. 

The  Consul  adds: 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Barber  &.  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  been  running 
direct  boats  for  Greece  and  the  Levant  every  four  weeks  (due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  efforts  made  by  Consul -General  Dickinson),  and  this  service  should  command 
the  undivided  support  of  all  concerned,  in  the  absence  of  American  vessels.  Barber 
&.  Co.  have  occasionally  dispatched  a  direct  boat  to  Beirut.  I  am  confident  we  shall 
be  able,  sooner  or  later,  to  organize  things  so  as  to  be  able  to  offer  sufficient  induce- 
ments for  a  Barber  &  Co.  steamer  to  call  on  the  Syrian  coast  regularly  at  intervals 
of  about  six  weeks. 

Freight  rates  are  no  longer  prohibitive.  They  have  been  considerably  lowered  of 
late  years.  But  while  thin  is  very  important,  it  also  means  much  to  the  merchant 
whether  his  goods  spend  six  months  in  transit  (suffering  damage  from  transship- 
ments) or  are  sent  through  by  direct  route,  carefully  handled,  in  twenty-five  days. 

The  Prince  Line  rates  for  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  are  given  below. 

Oriental  goods,  cottons  and  silks,  wooden  and  copper  works,  glassware,  etc.,  $9.72 
per  ton  (40  cubic  feet). 

Wool  in  bales,  $14.58  per  ton  (1,000  kilograms). 

Provisions,  spirits,  etc.,  $14.58  per  ton  (1,000  kilograms). 

Barber  &  Co.  will,  no  doubt,  do  better  than  this.  Their  rates  for  incoming  freight 
in  the  case  of  the  last  shipment  by  the  Stalhein  averaged  $7.90  per  ton.  As  to 
freight  charges.  Consul  Doyle  reported  only  two  years  ago  (October  14,  1897)  as 
follows:  *'The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  from  Beirut  to  New  York  is  $12.20  per 
ton,  while  $17.60  is  the  average  rate  from  New  York  to  any  Syrian  port." 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  FOB  PALESTINE. 

Consul  Wallace,  under  date  of  Jerusalem,  August  21, 1896,  says : 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railway,  a  narrow-gange  line  con- 
necting these  two  cities,  there  are  no  lines  of  railway  in  Palestine.     This  line  is  53 
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miles  in  length.  There  are  good  carriage  roads  leading  east,  west,  and  sonth  from 
Jerusalem.  The  road  eastward  connects  with  Jericho^  18  miles  distant;  that  to  the 
west  goes  to  Jaffa,  from  which  point  a  road  leads  along  to  the  seacoast  northward  to 
Haifa.  The  road  southward  from  Jerusalem  extends  to  Hebron,  20  miles.  This 
whole  system  of  carriage  roads,  about  130  miles,  is  of  recent  construction,  and  forms 
one  of  the  few  evidences  of  progress.  Apart  from  these,  all  transportation  from  the 
interior  must  be  done  on  camel  and  donkey  back.  The  grain  from  the  fertile  fielde 
east  of  the  Jordan  is  all  conveyed  to  market  in  this  way,  and  while  the  rates  of 
transportation  are  chenp,  considering  the  animals  and  men  necessary,  they  add  con- 
siderably to  the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  camel  and  donkey  routes  threading 
the  country  are  mere  trails,  along  which  travel  is  slow  and  difficult. 

Jaffa  is  the  only  seaport,  and  has  in  reality  no  harbor.  In  fact,  the  particular 
part  of  the  coast  on  which  Jaffa  stands  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and  in  stormy 
weather  vessels  do  not  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  shore.  It  happens  once 
or  twice  each  year  that  for  ien  days  or  two  weeks  no  landing  can  be  made.  But  in 
spite  of  such  difficulties  several  lines  of  steamers  from  European  cities  connect  with 
Jaffa.  The  following  shows  the  regular  lines  of  steamers  from  English  and  other 
Mediterranean  ports : 

The  Austrian  Lloyd,  headquarters  at  Trieste.  Eight  regular  steamers  of  this  line 
touch  at  Jaffa  each  month,  fonr  going  toward  Egypt  and  four  going  northward  to 
points  along  the  Syrian  coast.  This  company  carries  four  classes  of  freight  at  the 
following  rates  from  Jaffa  to  Trieste: 

Pep  ton. 
First  class  (manufactured  articles  generally ) $21 

Second  class  (groceries) 6 

Third  class  (hardware) 12 

Fourth  class  (fruits) 7 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  Cie.  has  its  headquarters  at  Marseilles,  France.  The 
vessels  of  this  line  touch  at  Jaffa  every  week — one  week  going  sonth  to  Egypt  and 
on  to  Maraeilles  direct,  the  next  going  north  to  Beirut,  Constantinople,  Piraeus, 
and  Marseilles.  It  carries  three  classes  of  freight,  charging  $20,  $12,  and  $8,  respec- 
tively, per  ton,  from  Jaffa  to  Mareeillos.  Owing  to  severe  competition  and  other 
causes,  the  rates  quoted  above  as  charged  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  and  Messagerie 
Maritimes  companies  are  sometimes  reduced  50  per  cent. 

The  other  steamship  companies  whose  vessels  call  at  Jaffa  are  the  Russian  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Petersburg;  the  Khedive  Company,  of  Alexandria;  the  Faber Company, 
French  company;  Bell  Line  and  Knott's  Prince  Line,  of  Liverpool.  By  this  line,  it 
is  proposed  to  run  fortnightly  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  the  Syrian  coast. 

FREIGHT   RATES  FROM  AXEXANDRETTA. 

Consul  Washington,  writing  from  Alexaiidretta  Augusts,  1897,  says: 

Communication  with  the  United  States  is  effected  by  steamers  to  Manchester,  Mar- 
seilles, Trieste,  and  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  which  places  goods  are  transshipped. 
Freight  rates  are  high,  ruling  from  $13  to  $18  per  ton,  dead  weight,  for  small 
shipments. 

At  rare  intervals  an  English  steamer  of  the  Prince  Line  touches  here,  bound  for 
the  United  States,  and  freight  in  quantity  can  then  be  sent  for  as  low  as  $3.75  per 
ton,  or  42  cubic  feet. 

Licorice  root,  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  above  schedule,  forms  by  far  the  largest 
article  of  export  to  the  United  States,  is  conveyed  by  sailing  ships  chartered  for  the 
purpose.  These  vessels  are  almost  invariably  under  the  Italian  flag,  and  the  trans- 
portation averages  abont  $3.50  per  ton. 
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CARAVAN  ROUTES  FROM  KRZERUM. 

Oonsal  Bergholz  writes  from  Erzerum,  October  15^  1897 : 

There  are  five  great  caravan  routes  from  Erzemm:  (1)  Erzerum  to  Trebizondey 
requiring  ten  days  by  horse  or  country  wagon ;  the  cost  of  transportation  is  $4.40 
per  300  pounds.  (2)  Erzerum  to  Bitlis,  requiring  nine  days  by  horse  and  fourteen  by 
wagon;  cost  of  transportation  per  300  pounds  is  from  $4.40  to  $6.60.  (3)  Erzerum 
to  Van,  twelve  days  by  wagon ;  transportation  charges,  $3.96  to  $8.97.  (4)  Erzerum 
to  Diarbekir,  ten  days  by  wagon,  and  cost  per  300  pounds  $3.52  to  $5.40.  (5)  Erze- 
mm to  Tebriz,  Persia,  taking  thirty-five  days  by  camel,  and  with  transportation 
charges  from  $3.30  to  $9  per  300  pounds,  depending,  however,  upon  the  supply  of 
camels.  The  custom-house  expenses  on  goods  in  transit  between  the  Persian  fron- 
tier and  Trebizonde  amount  to  13  cents  per  bale  in  Erzerum  and  9  cents  per  bale  in 
Trebizonde.  An  agent,  both  at  Erzerum  and  Trebizonde,  will  undertake  the  whole 
custom-house  expenses  of  transit,  including  commission,  for  35  cents  a  bale. 

Facilities  of  transport  are  the  great  need  of  the  country.  Wagons  can  only  be 
used  during  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  usual  means  of  conveyance  consists 
of  horses  and  camels.  The  Persian  transit  trade  is  wholly  by  camels.  Goods  are 
sent  at  the  owner's  risk,  the  camel  driver  l)eing  responsible  for  their  proper  care  only 
so  long  as  he  has  them  in  his  possession.  He  can  not  insure  them  against  the  Kurd- 
ish robbers,  who  seldom  hesitate  to  attack  a  caravan  and  help  themselves  to  any- 
thing they  or  their  families  may  be  in  need  of.  The  drivers  arc  Persians,  and  receive 
but  $2.20  a  trip.  Erzerum  has  lost  considerable  of  the  transient  trade  of  Persia, 
owing  to  several  causes,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  building  of  the  railroad  between 
Ratnm  and  Poti  to  TifiiR. 

TRANSPORTATION  PROM  SMYRNA. 

Gonsnl  Lane  writes  from  Smyrna,  January  10,  1899 : 

There  are  two  railways  connecting  Smyrna  with  the  interior.  One  runs  northeast 
240  miles,  the  other  southeast  200  miles.  They  are  owned  and  controlled  by  English 
and  French  capital,  and  the  service  is  good.  Freight  rates  are  one- third  higher  than 
on  American  roads.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  fiat  cars,  which  are  very  small  and 
run  upon  four  wheels  instead  of  two  sets  of  trucks,  as  do  American  cars,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  railroad  coal  from  England  by  ship.  The  price  of  coal  varies 
greatly,  often  being  $9  and  never  less  than  $5  per  ton.    Anthracite  coal  is  unknown. 

Under  date  of  July  19, 1898,  Consul  Madden,  of  Smyrna,  says: 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  steamship  lines  whose  ships  either  touch  at  or 
sail  directly  from  this  port  on  regular  schedule.  The  first  four  named  are  subsidized 
mail  lines:  Compagnie  Russe  de  Navigation  k  Vapeur  et  de  Commerce,  Florio- 
Rnbatiuo,  Lloyd  Austriaco,  Messageries  Maritimes,  Compagnie  Anversoise,  Com- 
pagnie Havroise  P^ninsulaire,  Compagnie  Orien  tale  (Pantaloon),  Compagnie  Roy  ale 
K^erlandaise,  Compagnie  Panhell Unique,  Courdji,  Cunard  Line,  Cuppa  Lambros, 
Deutsche  Levants  Linio,  Fraissinet  et  Cie.,  A.  C.  de  Freitas,  H.  Genestal  &  Belzoas, 
Glafcke  &  Kenning,  Ha<lji  Daout  Farkouh,  MahsouHseh,  James  Moss&  Sons,  Pap- 
payanni  &  Co.,  N.  Paquet  et  Cie,  Prince  Line,  Wescott  &.  Lawrence,  Wilson, 
Khedival  Mail. 

There  is  one  steamer  every  week  to  and  from  England. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH   SIVAS. 

Oonsnl  Jewett  sends  the  following,  dated  Sivas,  October  10, 1898: 

No  railways  exist  in  Ahatolia  east  of  Angora  and  Konia.  They  are  desired  by  the 
Government,  and  German  companies  are  seeking  concessions  for  building  lines  from 
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Samsonn  or  Sinope  toSivas,  and  for  extending  existing  lines  from  Angora  andKonia 
via  Sivas  to  Bagdad.  The  Government,  however,  wishes  roads  bailt  on  strategie 
rather  than  commercial  lines,  and  it  is  donbtful  if  an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at. 
A  line  from  Angora  via  Gosgat  has  been  surveyed  this  summer  in  the  interests  of  a 
German  company,  but  as  the  road  would  find  little  traffic  in  proportion  to  its  length 
and  cost,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  get  the  kilometric  guaranty  they  will  require. 

Fnder  date  of  September  26,  1896,  Mr.  Jewett  gives  details  as  to 
interior  transportatiou,  as  follows: 

Samsoun  is  200  miles  (seven  days'  ordinary  travel,  twelve  days'  for  caravan)  dis- 
tant from  Sivas.  Transportation  in  the  interior  is  by  means  of  camels,  horses,  mules, 
and  wagons.  There  are  no  fixed  rates  for  transport.  Goods  should  be  strongly  and 
solidly  packed,  and  protected  1>y  waterproof  covers  For  camels,  each  package  may 
weigh  from  200  to  280  pounds;  for  horses,  160  to  200  pounds;  for  mules,  75  to  80 
pounds ;  for  wagons,  1,200  to  1,500  pounds.  Warehouses  are  provided  at  the  custom* 
houses. 

The  roads  are  poor  and  much  out  of  repair.  There  are  no  regular  caravans  or 
other  means  of  transportation.  They  come  and  go  according  to  the  demands  or  aa 
the  state  of  the  country  will  permit. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
NE\V  SOUTH  ^VALES. 

Sydney  is  the  metropolis  of  Australasia,  and  the  terminns  of  all  the 
steamship  lines  trading  to  this  continent.  The  following  terminate  at 
this  port: 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  running  between  Syd- 
ney and  London  via  ports,  leave  here  every  alternate  Monday,  carrying 
mails  and  passengers.  The  saloon  fare  is  from  £60  to  i^70  (1291.96  to 
$340.62)  and  the  rate  of  freight  from  £2  7s.  to  £2  lOs.  per  ton  ($11.43  to 
$12.16). 

Orient  Steamship  Company  run  a  splendid  fleet  of  steamers  every 
alternate  Monday ;  consequently  this  gives  a  weekly  direct  boat  to  Lon- 
don. The  fares  and  freights  are  about  the  same  as  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company. 

Messageries  Maritimes  Company  is  a  French  line,  with  a  line  of  fine 
vessels,  furnishing  a  monthly  service  to  Marseilles.  Fares  and  freight 
about  the  same  as  the  two  foregoing. 

Nordeutscher  Lloyd  Company  run  a  monthly  service  between  Syd- 
ney and  Amsterdam,  with  a  line  of  modern  steamships,  carrying  mails 
and  passengers,  with  fare  and  freight  rate  about  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going lines. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  mail  and  passenger  lines,  there  are  the 
North  German  Lloyd's  to  Germany,  the  China  Navigation,  and  the 
Eastern,  and  Australian  steamship  companies  to  Hongkong  and 
the  East,  with  a  fare  of  £33  ($160.58)  and  a  freight  of  about  25s,  per 
ton  ($6.08). 
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The  Oceanic  Steamsbip  Company  has  three  excellent  Bteamships  run- 
DiDg  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco.  Two  are  American  built,  and 
they  average  about  3,000  tons  gross  each.  These  are  the  only  two 
steamers  trading  here  carrying  the  American  flag.  The  average  saloon 
fare  is  X40  (tl94.64),  and  the  average  freight  rate  40s.  to  508.  ($9.73  to 
$12.18).    The  voyage  averages  twenty-Ave  days,  and  is  a  monthly  one. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Company  has  two  fine  steamers  trading  between 
Sydney  and  Vancouver,  carrying  mails,  passengers,  and  cargo.  This 
is  a  monthly  service,  and  occupies  about  twenty-four  days.  The  fares 
and  freight  are  about  the  same  as  on  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company, 
and  these  are  the  only  two  lines  of  steamers  carrying  goods  direct  to 
America.  In  addition  to  these  lines,  there  is  the  Port  Line,  White 
Star,  Lnnd^s,  trading  to  London,  with  passengers  and  cargo,  at  regular 
intervals,  besides  the  regular  ^'  ocean  tramps,'^  which  come  *^  seeking," 
during  the  favored  seasons  of  the  year.  Over  four-fifths  of  Sydney's 
trade  is  carried  by  steam. 

The  intercolonial  trade  is  carried  on  by  steamers  of  the  Adelaide, 
Australian  United,  Huddart  Parker,  Howard  Smith,  and  Union  steam- 
ship companies.  The  fleets  of  these  companies  comprise  fine  vessels  of 
the  most  modern  type,  and  the  fares  and  freight  rates  are  very  reasonable. 

RAILWAYS. 

All  the  principal  lines  of  railway  in  this  colony  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  and  are  conducttMl  on  the 
most  efficient  lines. 

There  is  a  total  mileage  of  standard-gauge  railroads  in  this  colony  of 
2,351  miles. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  freight  rates: 


DiRtaoce. 


Special  classes 
Miscel 


Numeral  classen. 


I  to  lOmileJt $0 


25inile8. 
SO  miles.. 
100  miles. 
200  miles. 
300  miles. 
400  miles. 
500  miles. 


laoeous 

1 

A. 

$0.27 

t>0.48 

.62 

.82 

116 

1.46 

2.00 

2.43 

3.65 

4.54 

6.08 

5.86 

7.30 

7.22 

7.09 

8. 56 

K.        First.  ,  Second.  Tliinl. 


$0.52 

1.12 

2.13 

4.19 

7.62 

10.05 

12.49 

14.92 


$1.14 

2.43 

2.61 

8.79 

16  09 

21.18 

26.28 

31.39 


$1.28 
2.89 
5.57 
10.87 
19.74 
26.76 
32. 69 
39. 09 


$1.56 
3.79 
7.55 
14.98 
27.62 
15. 58 
45.51 
54.45 


Sydney,  September  ^i,  J896. 


H.  M.  Rennie, 

Vice- Consul. 
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NEV/    ZEALAND. 

Aucklaud  is  tlie  iK)t't  of  call  of  the  great  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany's liteiiniers  and  the  lieadqnarters  of  the  Kortfaern  Steamship 
Gom])any,  and  in  constantly  viBited  hy  boats  of  the  Unioii  Steamship 
Company,  tbe  ffew  Zealand  SLippiug  Company,  and  of  uamerons  other 
lines.  It  is  aleo  the  terminus  of  the  HteamerB  which  are  engaged  io  tbe 
South  Pacific  island  trade  and  of  the  Fiji  trade  ander  tlie  Union 
Steamship  Company's  flag.  Wellington  has  direct  service  to  Sydney, 
and  is  al^'o  a  great  distribotiiig  point  for  the  colony.  Lyttteton  is  the 
headquarters  of  tbe  Xew  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  It  has  an 
excellent  dock,  which  is  available  for  repairs,  the  space  incloaed 
between  its  breakwater  being  about  110  acres.  Tbe  average  time 
within  which  mails  were  delivered  last  year  by  the  San  Francisco 
service  was:  From  Auckland  to  London,  32.54  days,  and  from  London 
to  Auckland,  34.31  days.  The  shortest  delivery  was  made  in  32  days. 
Tbe  maximum,  minimnui,  and  average  number  of  days  within  which 
the  mails  were  delivered  at  and  from  London  and  Auckland,  Welling- 
ton, Dunedin,  and  Bluff  during  1S96  by  the  San  Francisco  contract 
system  or  service  and  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient 
lines  were: 


M»l-     Minl- 

■-'- 

P™ln. 

liraiidOriuital 

rJentLliK. 

Ubij. 

Mini- 

ATer- 

M«l- 
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mum. 

■se. 

mnm. 

iDum. 

■ge. 

«g^ 

LmiflontoAnekUnd 

39 

82 

47 

38 

W.U 

a 

3S 

WelLiDEloD  to  t^iQaan 

s 

The  question  of  renewing  it  or  establishing  an  alternate  service  with 
Canada  is  being  considered  by  Parliament.  Tbe  distance  between 
Auckland  and  San  Francisco  via  Apia,  Samoa,  and  Honolulu  is  5,938 
miles,  and  17-knot  boats  can  easily  make  tbe  voyage  in  fifteen  days; 
and  allowing  four  and  one-lialf  days  for  trausit  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  and  six  days  between  New  York  and  Queenstown,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  colony's  mails  to  be  delivered  in  London  in 
about  twenty  five  days. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing,  I  will  say  that  the  new  steamer  Moana, 
which  was  built  for  the  San  Francisco  mail  service,  replaced  the  ^omo- 
wai  in  June  last.  The  Moana  is  a  vessel  of  4,000  tons  groaa  register 
and  4,000  indicated  horsepower,  having  excellent  accommoilation  for 
180  saloon  and  116  second  class  passengers.  She  is  fitted  tbrougbont 
wjtii  the  latest  and  most  approved  appliances,  tbe  engines  being  triple 
expansion,  with  forced  draft.     On  lier  trial  trip  she  easily  made  17  knota 
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an  hoar  with  light  draft.  Her  several  trips  to  and  fi*om  San  Francisco 
have  been  most  successful,  mails  having  been  delivered  under  eighteen 
days  both  ways — more  than  two  days  under  contract  time. 

To  one  who  has  made  the  long,  monotonous  voyage  between  San 
Francisco  and  Auckland — twenty  full  days — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  quicker  and  better  service  will  be  demanded. 

RAILROADS. 

A  remarkable  increase  in  the  railroad  traffic  of  the  colony  has  been 
noticed  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  in  railway  construction  during  the  year.  The  ^^Makaran 
tunnel,"  which  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for  over  seven  years, 
has  finally  been  completed,  and  trains  are  running  through  it.  Work 
has  also  commenced  on  the  long-contemplated  Makoline  viaduct,  on  the 
North  Island  Main  Trunk  Kail  way.  There  are  other  important  rail- 
way works  in  hand  and  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  line  between 
Eketohuna  and  Woodville  is  nearing  completion. 

Tracks  and  roads  are  being  made  to  open,  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
Kew  Zealand  to  the  European  and  American  tourists.  By  this  means, 
the  celebrated  West  Coast  Islands,  13  in  number,  will  be  made  more 
accessible.  There  is  scenery  on  the  west  coast  of  this  province  which 
is  terra  incognita  even  to  the  natives,  and  which,  later,  will  undoubtedly 
attract  the  tourists  of  America,  weary  of  the  hackneyed  routes  of  con- 
tinental travel. 

TELEGRAPH. 

There  are  6,284  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  16,470  miles  of  wire  in  New 
Zealand.  The  number  of  telegrams  of  all  codes  for  the  past  year  was 
2,520,169,  an  increase  of  395,958  over  the  year  1896.  There  are  723  inland- 
mail  services  (excluding  services  by  railway).  The  use  of  bicycles  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  delivery  of  letters  and  telegrams  has  been 
extended  in  the  past  year  with  good  results,  but  the  boom  in  the  bicy- 
cle trade  and  the  consequent  high  prices  of  the  machines  have  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  deciding  upon  auy  particular  pattern. 

Frank  Dillingham, 

C07l8ul, 

AUCKLAND,  October  ^.9,  lSff7. 


QUEENSLAND. 

The  internal  transportation  facilities  are  by  means  of  railways,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Queensland  Government.  The  total  length  open 
for  traffic  is  2,635  miles.  Lines  start  from  each  of  the  principal  coast 
ports  of  Queensland,  viz,  Brisbane,  Maryborough,  Bundaberg,  Bock- 
hampton,  and  Townsville,  and  run  into  the  interior.  Communication 
with  the  distant  cattle  ranches  and  sheep  stations  is  by  means  of  bul- 
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lock  drays.    There  are  no  rivers  suitable  for  transportation  wore  tnan 
50  miles  from  the  mouth. 

There  is  regular  steamer  service,  both  p^isseuger  and  cargo.  Rates 
of  freight  are  kept  moderate  by  competition. 

The  ocean  transportation  from  the  United  States  is  by  a  line  of 
steamers  from  New  York  via  the  southern  ports  of  Australia,  and  also 
by  sailing  vessels.  Several  lines  of  steamers  ply  from  Great  Britain 
via  other  Australian  ports,  and  one  line  of  mail  steamers,  viz,  the 
British  India  Steamship  Company,  plies  direct  between  Queensland 
ports  and  Great  Britain  via  Torres  Straits  and  Batavia. 

Queensland  is  being  brought  into  closer  communication  with  the 
United  States  by  a  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Brisbane. 
The  time  occupied  by  sailing  vessels  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  whereas  now  the  time  is  less  than  half,  with  a  very  small  increase 
in  the  rate  of  freight. 

There  are  95  steam  vessels,  of  a  tonnage  of  13,810,  and  143  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,994,  registered  in  Queensland.  The  steam 
vessels  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  sailing  vessels  in 
the  trade  with  the  South  Sea,  Islands,  bringing  colored  labor  to  Queens- 
land to  work  the  sugar  plantations.  There  are  no  vessels  owned  in 
Queensland  employed  in  trade  with  other  countries. 

W,  J.  Weatherill, 

Consular  Agent. 
Bbisbajse,  December  9,  1898. 


SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 

Transportation  is  carried  on  in  South  Australia  by  railways,  by  sea, 
and  by  river.  The  colony  has  about  1,800  miles  of  railways  o(>en  for 
traffic.  The  enormous  coast  line  of  over  2,000  miles  gives  special  ^eu^ili- 
ties  for  water  carriage,  while  the  lUver  Murray  is  navigable  for  the 
whole  of  its  course  in  South  Australia — about  700  miles.  No  railways 
are  in  course  of  construction,  but  the  Government  intends  intro<lucing 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  line  to  the  Queensland  border, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  of  another  to  Augaston,  24  miles.  Com- 
munications with  the  other  colonies  are  by  rail  and  sea. 

Communication  with  the  United  States  may  be  had  by  steamer  to 
England  and  thence  to  America;  by  rail  to  Sydney  (1,100  miles)  and 
thence  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  steamers  to  San  Francisco, 
or  by  an  occasional  sailing  vessel  from  Port  Adelaide  to  America.  It 
is  two  years  since  sucli  an  opportunity  offered.  The  first  of  these 
routes  occupies  forty-two  days,  the  second  thirty-five  days,  and  the 
third  about  one  hundred  days. 

Exporters  do  not  complain  that  freiglits  are  excessive. 

Chas.  a.  Mubphv, 

Consular  Agent. 
Adelaide,  June  l^<^,  1S97, 
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POLYNESIA. 
FIJI. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  calling  regularly  at  these  islands, 
so  there  is  no  lack  of  means  of  transportation.  The  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand  is  the  most  important,  sending  three  steamers 
per  month  from  Auckland.  Steamers  of  the  same  company  go  to  San 
Francisco,  Sydney,  Samoa,  and  Tonga  Islands.  Interinsular  steamers 
run  between  the  islands  of  this  group. 

The  Huddart-Parker  Line  steamers  call  at  Suva,  Fiji,  en  route  to 
Vancouver  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  We  have  thus  straiglit 
communication  by  two  good  lines  with  the  United  States. 

The  Australasian  Steam  Navigation  Company  sends  one  and  some- 
times two  steamers  a  month  from  Sydney  to  Suva  and  Levuka. 

Benjamin  Moebis, 

Commercial  Agent 
Levuka,  October  ;?i,  1897, 


HAVV^AII. 

The  steamship  lines  plying  between  the  coast  of  America  and  Hono- 
lulu are  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
Steamship  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Mail.' 

One  steamer  of  the  Oceanic  Line,  the  Australia,  makes  Honolulu  her 
destination;  the  two  other  steamers  of  the  line,  after  discharging  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  go  on  to  Samoa  and  Australia.  The  steamers  of 
the  two  other  lines  proceed  to  Japan  and  China.  The  time  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  by  steamer  is  from  six  to  seven  days. 

The  Canadian- Australian  Eoyal  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steam- 
ers, sailing  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  stop  at  Honolulu  and  then 
proceed  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  sailing  vessels  making  regular  trips 
between  Port  Townsend  and  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  with  limited 
passenger  accommodations.    The  price  is  $40  for  cabin  passage. 

FREIGHT  KATES. 

The  rates  of  freight  from  here  to  San  Francisco  are :  For  steamers, 
$5  per  ton  and  5  per  cent  primage;  sailing  vessels,  $3  per  ton  and  5 
per  cent  primage. 

The  rates  to  Atlantic  ports  range  from  $5  to  $7  per  ton,  with  5  per 
cent  primage. 

The  duration  of  the  voyage  between  here  and  New  York  has  been 
from  89  to  134  days. 


'Note  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce:  Also,  at  the  pre^sont  date,  the  Japanese 
Mail;  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Cbiuese  and  Japanese  ports. 
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RAILROADS. 

There  are  three  railroads  on  the  islands.  The  Kahalui  Railroad,  on 
the- island  of  Maui,  is  13  miles  long;  the  Hawaiian  Railroad,  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  is  about  20  miles  long.  These  two  roads  are  used 
principally  to  carry  the  products  of  the  plantations  to  the  various 
points  of  shipment.  The  principal  road  on  these  islands  is  the  Oaha 
Railway  and  Land  Company  line,  which  runs  from  Honolulu  to  Waia- 
nae,  the  total  length,  including  sidings,  being  38.5  miles.  This  road 
was  opened  for  traffic  July  1,  1890,  since  which  time  its  business  has 
shown  a  steady  increase,  both  in  its  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

Last  year,  the  road  carried  85,596  passengers,  receiving  a  revenue  of 
$30,993.50;  66,430.49  tons  of  freight  were  carried,  earning  $69,752.76. 

The  equipment  consists  of  5  locomotives,  14  passenger  coaches,  and 
132  freight  cars. 

The  road  is  bonded  for  $2,000,000,  at  6  per  cent,  with  $700,000  worth 

of  stock,  which  is  to  be  increased  to  $1,500,000. 

William  Haywood, 

Consul'  General, 
Honolulu,  (September  SO,  1897. 


NEW   RAILWAY. 

The  Scientiflc  American,  New  York,  October  21, 1899,  says  that  the 
construction  of  a  new  railway  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  will  soon  be  com- 
menced. It  will  connect  the  port  of  Hilo  with  Mahukona^  on  the  north- 
western coast,  and  will  have  a  total  trackage,  including  branches,  of  130 
miles.  It  will  be  run  by  electrical  power,  and  be  of  standanl  gauge. 
With  the  new  road,  the  time  from  Honolulu  to  Hilo  will  be  only  thir- 
teen instead  of  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-nine  hours. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN   HAWAII  AND   TAHITI. 

Minister  Sewall,  of  Honolulu,  on  February  5,  1898,  reports  that  the 
French  Government  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Honolulu  and  Tapeete,  Tahiti.  The  colony  of  Tahiti  has 
voted  an  annual  subsidy  of  $30,000  for  the  proposed  line.  This  would 
be  a  branch  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes.  Passengers  and  freight,  he 
says,  which  now  go  by  sailing  packet  between  Tahiti  and  San  Francisco 
will  be  transshipped  at  Honolulu. 

OCEAN  PASSAGE  RATES. 

The  Hawaiian  Annual,  1899,  has  the  following: 

Cabin  passage  per  steamer,  HoDolalu  to  Sail  Francisco,  $75;  round-trip  tiokets, 
good  for  three  mouths,  $125;  steerage  passage  per  steamer,  Honolulu  to  San  Fran* 
Cisco,  $25;  cabin  passage  per  steamer,  Honolulu  to  Victoria  and  Vanoouver,  $75,  and 
to  San  Francisco  per  company's  steamer  arrangements,  if  desired,  at  the  same  fignre. 

Second  cabin  passage  per  steamer,  Honolulu  to  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  $25. 

Cabin  passage  per  steamer  to  Fiji,  $87.50;  to  Sydney,  $150. 

Second  cabin  passage  per  steamer  to  Fiji,  $50;  to  Sydney,  $75.  Cabin  passage  by 
sailing  vessel,  to  or  from  San  Francisco,  $40,  or  $25  by  steerage. 
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Cabin  passage  per  steamer,  Honolulu  to  Hongkong  or  Japan,  $250. 

Steamers  to  and  from  San  Francisco  are  two  or  more  every  four  weeks — one  direct 
and  return,  the  others  en  route  to  or  from  the  colonies  and  the  Orient.  Steamers  of 
the  Canadian- Australian  line  to  and  from  Vancouver  are  also  two  every  four  weeks. 
Steamers  from  S<an  Francisco  to  Japan  and  China,  and  vice  versa,  touch  almost 
regularly  at  this  port  en  route. 

Interisland  passage  rates. 

Cabin  passage  per  steamers,  from  Honolulu  to— 

Lahaina,Maui $5.00 

Kahnlui  or  Hana,Maui 6.00 

Maalaea,Maui 6.00 

Makena,Maui  8.00 

Mahukona  or  Kawaihae,  Hawaii 10.00 

Kukuihaele,  Honokao,  or  Paauhau,  Hawaii 10.00 

Laupahoehoe  or  Hilo,  Hawaii 12.50 

Kailua  or  Kealakekna,  Hawaii 10. 00 

Honwapo  or  Pnnalnn,  Hawaii 12.00 

Koloa,  Nawiliwili,  Hanalei,  Kilanea,  or  Kapaa  Kanai,  each 6. 00 

Round-trip  tickets  are  usually  obtained  at  a  fair  reduction,  with  privilege  of  get- 
ting off  at  any  port  along  the  route. 


NE^AA  CALEDONIA. 

Nonm(5a  is  connected  with  various  parts  of  the  world  by  three  lines 
of  shipSy  ranning  regularly :  * 

The  Gompagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  (French),  whose  fine  boats 
call  monthly  direct  from  Marseilles,  touching  on  their  way  thither  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  Albany,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. 

The  E.  and  A.  Company  (British),  plying  between  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  monthly. 

The  L.  Ballande  &  Fils  Ain6  Company  (French),  a  tramp  line  run- 
ning between  Newcastle,  Australia,  and  this  port. 

The  following  vessels  (steam)  belonging  to  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times, the  oldest  and  most  powerful  steamship  company  of  France,  are 
employed  in  the  New  Caledonian  service: 


Name  of  vossel. 


ArmandB6hi8... 
ViUe  de  la  Clotat 

Aastralien 

Polyii6Bian 

Tanalfl 


Tonnage. 


Hone- 
power. 


6,637 
6,631 
6,507 
6,506 
1,824 


7,200 
7,200 
7,200 
7,200 
1,600 


The  first  four  of  these  steamers  are  fine  ships. 

Among  the  large  number  of  sailing  vessels  calling  at  New  Caledonia, 

the  line  of  French  clippers,  averaging  4,000  tons  each,  and  represented 

by  a  local  fiirm,  M.  Berthelin  &  Co.,  may  be  mentioned. 

Paul  Eugene  Wolff, 

Commercial  Agent 
NoUMifeA,  November  1, 1898. 
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Under  date  of  April  7, 1898,  Vice-Commercial  Agent  Reichenbach, 
of  Noumea,  notes  that  the  A.  U.  Navigation  Company  gives  fortnightly 
service  between  the  colony,  Australia,  New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji,  and  the 
French  New  Hebrides  Company  a  monthly  mail  service  between  Nou- 
mea and  the  islands  of  Sydney.  There  is  also,  he  says,  a  fortnightly 
line  of  mail  steamers  in  the  coast  service. 

SHIPPING  LINE  TO  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  United  States  trade 
with  this  district,  viz,  the  lack  of  direct  communication,  is  about  to  be 
removed.  In  a  letter  dated  June  14, 1899,  Messrs.  Macondray  &  Co., 
merchants  of  San  Francisco,  inform  me  that  they  are  about  to  send  a 
sailing  vessel  of  1,000  tons  register  every  three  months  direct  to  Noumeay 
which  they  hope  to  keep  employed  regularly  in  the  trade.  This  line  of 
vessels  is  to  supply  this  colony  mainly  with  food  products  from  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  to  be  consigned  to  an  Americ^an  commission  house  at 
Noum<^'a. 

Return  cargoes  of  minerals,  copra,  coffee,  vanilla,  pearl  shell,  beche 
de  mer,  and  other  colonial  commodities  will  be  furnished. 

As  the  commerce  of  New  Caledonia,  which  for  the  past  year  has  been 
growing  very  rapidly,  is  daily  assuming  much  larger  proportions,  this 
line,  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  steamship  service  referred  to 
in  my  report  of  the  24th  of  JUne  last,'  between  San  Francisco  and 
Saigon,  via  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  Noumea,  and  Manila,  is  certain  to  aid 
largely  the  development  of  trade  between  this  colony  and  the  Western 
States. 

United  States  shipping  this  year  will  also  be  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  second  vessel,  the  Xeicshoyj  from  Puget  Sound,  which  arrived  here 
with  lumber,  is  about  to  return  to  the  United  States.  A  third  vessel 
with  a  similar  cargo,  consigned  to  Messrs.  Jouve  &  Co.,  of  Noumea,  is 
on  the  way,  and  a  fourth,  with  some  400  wooden  cottages  from  Messrs. 
Kenton  Holmes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  famous  nickel  mines  at 
Thio,  east  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  is  expected. 

Paul  Eugene  Wolff, 

Commercial  Agent 

Noumea,  July  ^8,  1899, 

PROPOSED   STEAMSHIP  LINE  TO  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Under  date  of  June  24, 1899,  Commercial  Agent  Wolff  writes: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  provincial  coancil  of  New  Caledonia,  the  question  of 
granting  a  Bubsidy  for  steamers  to  run  at  regular  intervals  between  Tahiti  and  Ton- 
kin, via  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  was  discussed.  Propositions  from  a 
French  and  a  New  Zealand  company  were  considered.  United  States  trade  would 
be  promoted  by  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Tonkin,  via  Honolnla, 
Tahiti,  New  ('aledonia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  subsidy  asked  for  by  the 


See  below. 
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steamship  company  of  New  Zealand  fix>m  the  New  Caledonian  council  is  250,000 
francs  ($48,250).  It  is  probable  that  at  least  150,000  francs  ($28,950)  would  be  granted 
by  Tahiti,  and  500,000  francs  ($96,500)  by  the  Government  of  Tonkin.  Four  steamers 
of  2,000  tons  each,  two  of  which  could  be  furnished  by  a  firm  of  Noumea,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  service. 


PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

The  following,  dated  Sydney,  February  7,  1899,  has  been  received 
from  Consul  Bell : 

I  would  report,  for  the  possible  benefit  of  our  traveling  or  commercial  people,  that 
three  steamship  lines  plying  between  Australia  and  China  and  Japan  are  now  call- 
iQ£»  regularly  at  the  port  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  These  are  the  China  Navi- 
gation Company,  the  Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  (a  Japanese  line).  Each  of  the  companies  has  four  fairly  good  and 
well-equipped  steamers,  averaging  2,500  tons,  and,  as  each  line  makes  monthly  trips, 
there  is  a  call  at  Manila  about  once  in  ten  days  from  Australia,  and  from  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ports.  These  are  not  new  lines,  but  their  regular  call  at  Manila  has  been 
arranged  since  the  islands  came  into  our  possession.  There  is  already  considerable 
business,  both  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  between  Sydney  and  Manila,  and 
there  is  great  confidence  in  shipping  circles  that  the  trade  will  soon  become  very 
important. 

STEAMSHIP    SEBYIGE    BETWEEN    SINGAPOBE    AND    THE    PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 

Consul-General  Pratt,  of  Singapore,  under  date  of  April  19, 1899, 
transmits  to  the  Department  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
General  Otis,  at  Manila,  in  which  he  states  that  upon  relinquishing  his 
position  in  the  consular  service  he  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  under  the  American  flag,  to  ply  between  Singapore 
and  the  different  ports  of  the  Philippines,  especially  the  southern  ones, 
which  can  be  reached  with  special  facility  by  way  of  British  N"orth 
Bor:.eo.  Such  a  line  of  steamers,  of  sufficiently  light  draft  to  enter  the 
shallower  island  harbors,  would,  Mr.  Pratt  thinks,  be  useful  for  the 
^nsportation  of  troops  and  supplies.  The  boats  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  serve,  secondarily,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public. 


SAMOA. 

There  are  no  lines  of  railway,  no  canals,  no  navigable  rivers,  no  wagon 
routes,  and  no  caravan  trails.  Communication  within  the  group  is  held 
^y  small  sailing  vessels  and  by  one  small  steamer,  the  Vaosa^  of  90  tons, 
^^ilt  this  year  in  this  Kingdom,  and  documented  to  carry  the  American 
^^&  Communication  with  the  larger  world  is  maintained  by  the  line 
^»  vessels  engaged  in  the  mail  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  interisland  vessels  of  the  Union 
^^amship  Company  of  New  Zealand. 
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[ThefoUowing  Index  Is  Arranged  under  eight  general  heads,  tIs  :  (1)  Bridges,  grades,  trestles,  tnnnels, 
and  Tiaduots;  (2)  Canals;  (3)  Coastwlae  and  intercolonial  commeroe;  (4)  Highways;  (6)  Inland  naviga- 
tion, as  distinct  from  oanals;  (6)  Ocean  lines— names  of  lines  and  vessels  calling  at  and  dei>arting  from 
the  several  ports,  tonnage  and  horsepower,  itinerary,  etc. ;  (7)  Railways— history,  cost  of  oonstmc- 
Uon,  termini,  and  main  points  toaohed.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  the  subjects  are  arranged  geograph- 
ically, via:  Africa,  America,  Asia,  Anstralasia,  Europe,  and  Polynesia,  the  countries  being  arranged 
alphabetically  under  each  continent.  Subjects  which  oonld  not  be  indexed  under  any  of  the  fore- 
going heads  are  alphabetically  arranged  under  "(8)  Miscellaneous."] 

1.    BRIDOBS;  GRADES,  TRESTLES,  TUNNELS,  AND  VIADUCTS. 

America  :  Page. 

Canada — British  Columbia  ( treetle  spanning  the  Niagara  Canyon) . .  30 

South  America — 

Bolivia  (iron  bridge  over  the  Cahama  River) 130 

Colombia  (iron  bridge  over  the  Chagres  River) 99 

Pern  (bridges  and  tunnels  on  the  Peruvian  Central  Railway) 123-125 

Asia: 

British  Asia- 
Ceylon  573,574 

Bridges  and  tunnels,  on  the  Kadnganawa  incline,  673;  iron  bridges  over 
lagoon  and  river,  674. 

India  (bridges) 570 

China  (viaducts  and  bridges,  not  railway) 612 

Dutch  Indi»— Java 594,595 

Bridges  over  the  Solo  and  Brantas  rivers,  501;  viaducts,  60S. 

Japan  (engineering  difficulties  overcome) 615 

Turkey  in  Asia — Syria  (heavy  grades  over  the  Lebanon  Mountains) 526 

Australasia  : 

New  South  Wales  (switchbacks  on  the  Blue  Mountains) 625 

Europe : 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  (history  of  its  building) 363-367 

Germany  (railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Mayence) 323 

HoUand 236,238 

Rhine  bridge,  Lek  bridge,  Waal  bridge,  Maas  bridge,  236;  bridge  over  the  Mer- 
wede,  Rhine  bridge,  Yssel  bridge,  238. 

Italy  (roadbed  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  one-half  the  line  runs 
through  tunnels) 371,372 

Russia  (engineering  difficulties,  bridges,  curves,  gradients,  etc.,  on  the 
Great  Siberian  Railway) 412,414 

Spain 299,700-702 

Bridges,  tonnels,  and  gradients  on  the  Barcelona-Saragossa  Railway,  200;  names 
and  length  of  tunnels  on  all  Spanish  railways,  700-702;  engineering  difflcnlties 
encountered,  702. 

Sweden  (bridges  and  tunnels  on  Swedish  lines) • 425 

United  Kingdom: 

Wales  (grades,  bridges,  and  tnnnels) 201 
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3.  COA8TWISB  COMMSSCB. 

Afbica:  Page. 

British  A£ricfr--Somali  Coast 469 

America: 

Canada — 

British  Columbia 29,30 

Pacific  CoMt  Steamship  Line;  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Line,  29;  Paget 
Sound  and  Alaska  Steamship  Line;  the  Conuiz  Line,  30. 

NewBronswiok 35,36 

International  Steamship  Line;  Bay  of  Fundy  Line,  36;  Grand  Manon  Line, 
36. 

Prince  Edward  Island 40 

Central  America — British  Honduras 73 

South  America- 
Argentine  Republic 149,150 

Brazil  (laws  regulating) -. 112 

British  Guiana 696 

Chile 138 

Venezuela 103 

West  Indies,  British— Bermuda 81 

Asia: 

British  Asia— Straits  Settlements 581-583 

Lines  to  adjacent  states  and  colonies,  581 ;  coastwise,  G83 

China 605 

Dutch  Asia — Java 593 

Spanish  Asia— Philippines 620 

Australasia  : 

New  South  Wales  (intercolonial) 623 

New  Zealand 646,648 

Coastwise,  6466;  intercolonial,  648. 

Victoria 635 

Europe :  • 

Denmark 241 

France 246 

Bordeaux 261 

Boulogne 268 

Havre 259 

Marseilles 249,250 

Greece 387 

Italy 358 

Palermo 375 

Norway 421 

Russia 393,408 

Polynesia  : 

Fiji  Islands  (Intercolonial) 651 

Hawaii  (interisland) 656 

Tahiti  (interisland) 654 

4.   HIGHWAYS. 

Africa  : 

British  Africa — 

Cape  Colony 472 

Central  Africa T 485,486 

Mauritius 460 

Sierra  Leone 509 

Somali  Coast  (road  improvements) 469 
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AiTBiCA— Oontinaed. 

Madagasoar • 452 

Poitagaese AMoa — ^Angola 498,500 

Orange  Fiee  State 476 

Turkey  in  AMca— Egypt.... 447 

Ahbrica: 

Canada — 

British  Colombia 31 

NewBrnnswick 36 

Nova  Scotia 38 

Central  America — 

British  Hondoras 73 

Costa  Bioa - 79 

Honduras 73 

Mexico 67-69 

Vera  Cms  roAd;  Caenwvaca  road;  Mexioo-Potosi  lOftd,  68;  San  Luis  Fotosl- 
Yiotoria  road;  Mexioo-Aoapoloo  road,  69. 

South  America: 

BoUvia 130 

British  Goiana..... 106,696 

Brazil 115 

ChUe 137 

Ecuador 120 

Paraguay 140 

Uruguay 146 

Westlndiea— 

British  West  Indies 79,81,86 

Bahaman.  79;  Bermada,  81;  Jamaica,  86. 

Haiti 85 

Spanish  West  Indies— Puerto  Rico 86 

Asia: 

British  Asia ^ 570,571 

C^lon,  671;  India,  670. 

China 598,600,608 

Hl^ways  and  ancient  road  building  in  China,  698,  600,  608. 

Japan 612 

Korea 617 

Maskat 532 

Persia 532,536 

Ancient  road  builders,  632 ;  highways,  536. 

Turkey  in  Asia 517,526,530 

Asia  Minor,  517;  Syria,  526;  Palestine,  53a 

Australasia  : 

New  South  Wales 627 

Victoria 638 

EuROPfi: 

Austria-Hungary 343,347 

Imperial  highways,  343;  Bohemian  macadamized  highways,  347. 

Denmark 245 

France 281 

Germany 326,331 

Greece 389 

Italy 368 

Genoa  roads,  372;  Palermo  roads,  377. 

Haha 886 
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Europe — Continaed.  Vmgt. 

Norway ijii 

Spain 800 

Sweden 425 

Switzerland 837 

United  Kingdom — 

England 184-186 

British  highways,  184;  LiTeipool  highways,  185;  English  middle  ooanties' 
roads,  186. 

Ireland 188,219 

Scotland 187,214 

Wales 202 

POLTMSSIA : 

Fijilslanda 658 

Tahiti 654 

5.  INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

[Rivers  and  lakes,  as  distinct  from  canals.] 
Africa: 

BritiBb  Africa— Central  Africa 480-488 

Shire  and  Zambesi  rivers,  and  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  4SI,  486, 488, 488. 

Congo  Free  State 504-507 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Ck>ngo,  504,  506,  507. 

French  Africa — Tunis  (lake  leading  to  the  port  of  Bizerta) 440 

German  Africa — Camoroons 491,492 

Sanaga  River,  401;  Rio  del  Rey,  492. 

Madagascar 451,452 

Portngaese  Africa — 

Angola  (Kiver  Qnanza) 498 

Mozambique  (Zambesi  and  Sbire  rivers,  and  Lake  Tanganyika) 464 

Tnrkey  in  Africa— Egypt 445,446 

The  Nile,  445,  446.  * 

America  : 

Canada  (St.  Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes;  Ottawa  and  Ricbelieu 

rivers) 20-22 

New  Brunswick  (St.  John  River) 26 

Central  America  (San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua) 76 

Merico 58-61 

liakes:  Cbairel  (68), Laguna  de  la  Madre,  and  Terminos  (59).  Rivers:  Armeria 
(61),Coahuayaaa(61),  Coatzacoalcoe  (59),  Chacala  (61),  Champoton  (61),  Colorado 
(61),  Conception  (61),  £1  Moraltillo  (58),  Gonzalez  (60),  Grihalva  (60),  La  Balsa 
(61),  Mamantel  (61),  Mayo  (61),  Mazatlan  (61),  MescAlupa  (60),  Pannco  (58,59), 
Papaloaparo  (50),  Figinto  (61),  Presas  (59),  Rio  Grande  (58),  Rio  Venle  (61), 
San  Juan  (59),  San  Pedro  (60,61),  Santiago  (61),  Soto  la  Marina  (59),  Tancbio- 
chapA  (60),  Tebuantepec  (61),  Tempoal  (59),  Tuxpsm  (59),  Usnmacinta  (60), 
Yaqni  (61). 

South  America — 

Argentine  Republic  (La  Plata,  Parana,  and  Uruguay  rivers) 150 

Bolivia 133-136 

The  Amason.  133,135;  Desugnadero  River  and  Lake  Titicaca,  134;  Parana 
and  Paraguay  rivers,  135;  Pums,  Madre  de  Dios,  Beni,  and  Guapore 
rivers,  136;  Paraguay  River,  185. 

British  Guiana  (rivers) 107,696 

Brazil 116,117 

Rivers:  Amazon, Paraguay,  and  La  Plata,  116;  San  Frandsco  and  Par- 
ana. 117. 

Ecuador 120,121 
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America — Continued. 
'     South  America — Continued.  Page. 

Paraguay 139,142 

Rivers :  Rio  Apa,  Paraguay,  and  Para&a,  139, 140.    River  Unea :  Platense, 
Fluriales,  and  Lloyds,  142. 

Uruguay  (La  Plata :  Uruguay  to  Buenos  Ayres) 145 

Venezuela ^103,104 

Rivers,  103;  Lake  Maracaibo,  104. 
Asia: 

British  Asia — Straits  Settlements 583 

China 597-608 

Chinese  waterways,  rivers,  and  lakes,  ancient  and  modem,  588,  509,  601,  004 ; 
Grand  Canal,  597 ;  Imperial  Canal,  004 ;  Tlentain  to  Peking,  608. 

Japan 612 

Korea  (Seoul  to  Chemulpo) 617 

Spanish  Asia — Philippines *      637 

Turkey  in  Asia — 

Asia  Minor  (the  Meander  and  the  Hermus) 517 

Bagdad  (traffic  on  the  Tigris;  English  and  Ottoman  Steamship  Com- 
panies)   518-521 

Australasia  : 

Victoria  (the  Murray  and  Yarra  rivers) 637 

Europe  : 

Austria-Hungary 338-353 

The  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  338 ;  the  Dram,  the  Theiss,  the  Save,  the  Elbe,  339, 
347;  the  Moldau,  847;  the  Dannbe  in  Hongary,  363. 

Belgium 235,716-718 

Antwerp-Brussels,  238;  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  716,717;  waterways  v.  rail- 
ways, 718;  Belgian  waterways  as  compared  with  those  of  neighboring  countriee, 
718;  Belgian  water  traffic,  710. 

France 705 

Cost  and  mileage  of  waterways,  705;  the  Bhone,  706. 

Germany 711-715 

The  German  Rhine,  711 ;  the  Elbe,  712;  the  Main,  Hoeelle,  715. 

Holland 708-710 

Interior  waterways  system,  708;  the  Bhine,  Walil,  and  Meerwede,  709;  develop- 
ment of  traffic,  710. 

Italy 358,359 

Lakes :  Garda  and  Como,  358 ;  Lugano  and  Maggiore,  850.    The  Tiber  Biver,  359. 

Norway 423,  424 

Lakes:  Miosen,  BandsQord,  and  Nord^jo,  423;  Glieren,  424. 

Russia : 394,497 

Bivers:  The  Volga  and  Bama,  394,  305;  total  interior  waterways;  the  Volga,  the 
Bybinsk,  the  Kama,  the  Dniva,  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  etc.,  406,  407. 

United  Kingdom — 

Scotland  (the  Clyde) 209 

Wales  (the  Severn) 202 

6.   OCEAN  LIKES. 

[Names  of  lines  and  steamers  calling  and  departing  from  the  several  places  mentioned ;  ton- 
nage and  horse  iiower ;  itinerary ;  termini  and  intermediate  ports  touched ;  freight  and  passen- 
ger  rates;  condition  of  lines ;  accommodation;  frequency  of  communication;  ownership,  etc.] 

Apbica  : 

British  Africa — 

Cape  Colony  (Cape  Town) : 471 

Mauritius  (Port  Louis) 459 

Natal  ( Port  of  Durban :  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company) 477 

Sierra  Leone 609 
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Africa— Oontinned. 

French  Africa —  Page. 

Algeria 431 

Tunifl 438 

German  Africa — 

Cameroons 491 

East  AfHca 494,495 

Southeast  AfHca 493 

Togoland 490 

Kongo  Free  State 502 

Madagascar 453-457 

Caatle  Line,  458 ;  MesaagerieB  liaritimes,  453-456;  Austzian  Lloyd ;  Havre  Penin* 
BoUur  Line.  456. 

Morocco 427-430 

Portngnese  Africa — 

Angola  (Loanda) 497 

Madeira 514, 515 

Union  Steamship  Company,  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company,  British  AMoan 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Booth  Line,  Mersey  Steamship  Line,  Africa- 
nish  Dampfschiflb-Actien-Gesellschaft,  514;  Hambarg-sndamericanisohe 
DampfschiUfahrts-Gesellschaft,  Empreza  Nacional  de  NavegagSo,  and 
Bmpresa  Insnlaria  de  Navega9&o,  515. 

Mozambique 460-462 

German  East  African  Line,  400 ;  Union  Steamship  Company,  461 ;  Castle  and 
Clan  Lines,  etc.  462. 

Tripoli 442,443 

Turkey  in  Africa — Egypt 450 

Zanzibar 470 

America  : 

Canada — 

British  Columbia  (Canadian  Pacific  Line;  Canadian-Australasian 

Line ;  Northern  Pacific  Line) 28 

New  Brunswick  (Fumees  Line ;  West  India  Line) 35 

Newfoundland 38 

Nova  Scotia 38 

Prince  Edward  Line (Charlottetown) 38,39 

Central  America — 

British  Honduras  (Belize:  New  Orleans  and  Belize  Royal  Mail  and 

Central  American  Steamship  Company;  New  York-Belize  Line; 

Harrison  Line) 72 

Guatemala  (Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line;  New  York,  Belize  and 

Central  American  Line) 71 

Nicaragua 75 

Mexico 66,67 

New  York  and  Cnba  Mail,  German  Lnperial  Mail,  Harrison  Line,  Mexican  Line, 
Spanish  Transatlintica,  Compagnie  G6n6rale  Transatlantiqne,  65 ;  New  York, 
Mobile  and  Mexico  Line,  Gonzales  Line,  French  Commercial  Line,  Berreteago 
Sc  Co.*s  Line,  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Redo  Line,  Izaguirre  St.  Co.'s  Line,  Sinaloa  and 
Dnrango  Kailway  Line,  66;  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Morgan  Line,  Maldonado  Line, 
Royal  Mail  Packet  Company,  Hambnrg- American  Packet  Company,  etc.,  67. 

South  America — 

Argentine  Republic  (Buenos  Ayres) 147-149 

Royid  Steam  Packet  Line,  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Line,  Lamport  &. 
Holt  Line,  Chargenrs  R^anis  Line,  Messageries  Maritimes,  General  Steam 
Transportation  Line,  147;  La  Yeloee  Steam  Line,  Italian  Steam  Navigation 
Line,  Imperial  North  German  Lloyd,  Bremen  and  La  Plata  Line,  Ham- 
burg-South American  Line,  Koemos  Line,  Norton  Line,  Knott's  Line,  148; 
Passage  and  freight  rates,  148. 
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AmsriCU— Contina  ea. 

SoDth  America — Continued.  P*e^ 

Britdflli  GniBM 106,697 

Btftzil  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 108-111 

Brltl^lltifla,UI8iGeni]Uillii«*,tW;  Ilallu,  AiulrUn, Prcoob, ud BnuQIaQ 
ll«B,110i  Amerleui  Udm  BDd  tramp  stowDen,  lU',  aolwdiile  of  paaaeoger 
nlM  from  Bio  de  Juulro,  T^  711. 

Chile  (ValpsralBo) 138,139 

Smith  Annrican  StMmehip  Llm,  PaelSo  Strain  SaTigatfam  Line,  QnU  LlDa, 
188;  Heruhanta'  Line.  IIW. 

ColomWa  (Panam*) 90-97 

Soath  AmerksD  SteuuUp  Line,  »;  Puiflo  St««ii  NiTigatloo  Line,  91; 
Sarth  AmerioMi  MBTtgaUan  Line,  B3)  Fudflo  Uall  Llaa  ud  tnigbt  rate*, 
■3-VT. 

Eonador  (Onairaqnil) 118-130 

Fadflo  StoaiD  KaTJgatlon  Line  and  (he  Compalilm  Snd-Amirloa  Line,  US; 
Ooir  Lln«  and  HunbnrgPaciac  Line,  IIB;  French  Paciflo  Line,  PaoiAo 
Steam  Kavlgatiao  Line,  Koamoi  Line,  and  Uanhauta'  Line,  120. 

Peru  (Callao) 125-128 

Urngoay  (Montevideo) 144,145 

Koyal  Mall  Line,  Paotflo  Steam  Havigadnn  Line,  Mesaafierlea  Uaritinus, 
Chargeara  Kinnla,  Noiddentsober  Lloyd,  IfaiiigaitaBg  Oeoerale  Itallana, 
La  Veloee  Line,  Hambnrg-SadBmerlcwilBohe  Line,  and  Eoetno*  Line. 
1M|  Hanaa  Line,  CompaDla  IraoMtlioitloa  Line,  Uoyda  Braalleio,  and 
Lamport  &  Holt  Uae,  UE. 

Venezaela(Ma»caitKi:  Bed  D  Line) 103 

West  Indies— 

Britiah  Weet  Indiea 80,81,87 

Babaaiaa,80i  Bermnda,81i  Jamaloa,n. 

Haiti m 

Santo  Domingo 86 

Spanlali  West  Indies  (Cnba) 82,83 

United  Statea— 

Ooean  lines  leaving  United  Statea  port* 661-696 

Baltimore   (for  Germany,  Holland,  Central  Amerioat  Ueiioo,  and 

Westlndlea) ^ 682-684 

Beaton  (for  Great  Britain,  Belginm,and  Britioh  ProTincee) 681-686 

Eastport 687 

LosAngelee 691 

KewOrleana(farGreat  Britain,  France,  Holland, and  Germany)....  689-691 

Newport  News 688 

Hew  York 661-679 

For  Oreat  Britain,  SU^  Germany,  Fnn«,  «K:  Holland,  Belglnm,  BalUc, 
Spain, Mediterranean, MS;  Cliina.Ja>an,AMoa,  South  AmericB,M7j  Can- 
tral  Annrloa.  W^eat  Indlee.  Msiioo,  SSS. 

Fensacola  (for  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  West  Indies) 69^. 

Pbiladelphia  (for  Great   Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and  West  Indies) 680-682 

ForlTonnaeud 693 

San  Diego 691 

San  Francisco 681-693 

China  and  JapaD,mi  Faoama,  HonolnlD, and  Anstralaala,  BSl ' 
Tampa  (for  W«at  Indies) 691 
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Asu: 

BritiBh —  Page. 

Ceylon 570,571 

Peninanlar  and  Oriental  Line,  British  India  Line,  Measageries  Maritimee, 
North  German  Lloyda,  Bibbe  Line,  Orient  Line,  670;  Ocean  Steamship 
Line,  Henderson's,  City,  dan,  Glen,  and  Anchor  Lines,  Anstrian  Lloyds, 
Rabattino  Line,  Rasslan  Volunteer  Fleet,  Japanese  Line,  Asiatic  Steamship 
Line,  Deutsche- Anstralische  Line,  Hamburg  Line,  Ceylon  Steamship  Line, 
tramp  steamships,  571. 

India 602-569 

Bombay:  British  India  Steam  Narigatlon  Line,  642;  Anchor  and  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Lines,  563;  Florio-Rnbattlno,  Anstrian  Lloyds,  Hall 
Line,  and  Messagerlea  Maritimes,  504;  Japan  Steamship  Company,  565; 
distances  from  Bombay,  566, 569. 

Calcutta:  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line, 560;  Clan  Line, Measageries  Mari- 
times, Anchor  Line,  Asiatic  Steam  Navigation  Line,  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Line,  City  Line,  Indo-China  and  Apcar  Lines,  561 ;  freights,  562. 

Hongkong 60&-610 

Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  Lines,  608;  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Douglas  Steamship  Lines,  609;  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  and  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Companies,  610.    * 

Straits  Settlements 678-683 

Messageriee  Maritimes,  578;  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Line,  and 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd  and  Austrian  Lloyd  Lines,  580;  Compafiia  Trans- 
atlantica,  miscellaneous  lines,  British  India  Steam  Navigation,  Konin- 
kUjke  Paketraart  MaatschapptJ,  581 ;  Ocean  Steamship,  Apcar,  Jardine, 
and  Sarawak,  and  Singapore  Lines,  583. 

Dntch  India— Java 691-692 

Stoomvaart  Maatcbappy  Nederland,  Rotterdam  Lloyds,  Queensland  Royal  Mail, 
Peninsular  and  Oriental,  and  Messageries  Maritimes  Lines,  591 ;  routes,  591 ; 
condition  and  equipments  and  passenger  and  freight  rates,  502. 

Fr<9ncli  Asia  (Saigon :  Messageries  Maritimes) 617 

Japan  (Kanagawa:  Japan  Mail,  Occidental  and  Oriental,   Canadian 

Pacific,  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Lines) 616, 616 

Korea  (Seoul) 617 

Maskat  (British  India  Steam  Navigation  Line) 631 

Spanish  Asia — Philippine  Islands  (Manila:  Compafif a  Transatl^ntica  and 

new  opposition  line) 619 

Turkey  in  Asia — 

Asia  Minor  (Smyrna:  Ocean  lines) 617 

Palestine  (Jaffa :  Austrian  Lloyds^  Messageries  Maritimes,  Russian 
Steam  Navigation,  Khedive,  Faber,  Bell's  Asia  Minor,  Knott's,  and 

Machaussieh  Lines) 527-630 

8yria(Beirut) 522-526 

Messageries  Maritimes,  522;  Austrian  Lloyds,  523;  Compagnie  Russe,  524; 
Khedive  Line,  525. 

Australasia  : 

New  South  Wales  (Sydney) 621-623 

Peninsular  and  Oriental,  Orient,  Messageries  Maritimes,  Norddeutsoher  Lloyds, 
German  Australian,  and  China  Navigation  Lines,  621 ;  Eastern  and  Australian, 
Port,  Oceanic,  Canadian  Pacific,  White  Star,  Lund's,  and  Gibb  Lines,  622. 

Interoolonal  lines:  Adelaide  Steamship  Company,  Australian-United  States 
Kavigation  Comi>any,  Huddart-Parker  Company,  and  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 623. 

New  Zealand  (Auckland) 639-646 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  639-642;  Shaw,  Savill  6c  Albion  Company,  643, 
644;  Shire  Line,  644;  Oceanic  Line,  645;  sailing  ships,  646. 
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Edbopx— Contin  ned . 

United  Kingdom — Continaed. 

England — Continaed,  Page. 

London 190-196 

Orient  Lino,  190;  Mdlviraith-McEwiliuii  Line,  Penliunlar  and  OrleDtal 
Line,  BIbbj  Line.  Kew  Zealud  Shipping  Line.  Cutle  Line.  Aberdeen 
Line,  ISli  MBOBudrew  LIn^  Ansla-AmtraUetau  Steam  KsTigatlon 
Line,  Abeidsen  Llnei  Shaw,  SevlU  A  Albion  Line.  Honlder  Line, 
NaUonal  Line,  ISS^  Bed  Cnu  Line,  Wlbon  Hill  Line,  Atlantlo  Iruu- 
port  Line,  FnmeBe  Line,  1M. 

Sontbunpton 193,  IM 

Amedun  Line,  North  Gennan  Lloyd.  Boyal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Ltne. 
IBS,  Tnion Line,  IH. 

Ireland  (BoHl»8t) 222,223 

'    Lord  Line,  Head  Line,  Liverpool  Line,  Fleetwood  Llue,  222;  Qlaagmr  Llae, 
general  ■tatlsUce  of  linea.  223. 

Scotland  (Qlugow) 204-208 

Allan,  Anchor,  and  Donaldaon  LInea,  United  SUtea.  301-208. 

Wales  (Cardiff  and  Swansea) 195-197 

Polynesia: 

Fiji 650-652 

rnlted  Steam  Navigation  Company.  CM;  Union  StoamaMp  Companyef  New 
Zealand,  OSli  CuadlBD-AOBtralian  Une.  AGS. 

Hawaiian  Islands 657,658 

Kew  Caledonia  (Noumea) 630 

Tahiti  (Ametioan  Line  and  New  Zealand  Line) 654 

7,  RAILWATe. 

[History,  coat  of  •wnntnicUon.  termini  and  main  polnta  loncbed,  length  of  lines  and 
distanoee  between  main  points,  condition  or  lines,  number  and  gauge  of  tracks,  fteqnency 
of  commanioatlon,  fteighl  and  passenger  rates,  obataclea  overcome  In  constroctlon  oriinea, 
grades,  vladucia,  bridges,  ete.] 

British  Aftioa— 

Cape  Colony 472 

Maoritins 457 

Natal 478,479 

Siena  Leone  (proposed  railway) 510 

Frenoli  AMoa — 

Algeria -. 431-436 

Senegal 613 

Tunis 441 

Qerman  AlVioo — East  Aftican  Possessions 494 

Kongo  Free  State 505 

Madagasoat 462 

Fortngnese  Africa — 

Angola 497 

Mozamliique 462,463 

DelagoaBay  Railway  and  TranavaaleilensloD.MS;  Beira  Kailway,  in,  W7. 

Orange  Free  State 473^76 

Tnrkey  in  Afrioa-Egypt 448,449 

Zanzibar 470 

America: 

Inteicontinental  Railway  (rentes,  snrTeys.eonoeMions,  etc.) 88 

Canada  (sySMm  and  mileage  of  the  Dominion) 19 
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Amxrica — Continaed. 

Canada — Cootinaed.  Page. 

BritiBh  Colambia  (Esqaimalt  and  Nanaimo) 30 

Manitoba 31-33 

Koitbem  Pacific.  Canadian  Pacific,  31 ;  Great  Northern.  33. 

New  Brunswick  (Canadian  Pacific^  Intercolonial,  Shore  Line) 36 

Newfoundland 38 

Nova  Scotia 37 

Prince  Edward  Island 40 

Ontario 33,34 

Canadian  Pacific  33:  Canada  Atlantic,  84. 

Central  America- 
British  Hondnras 73 

Costa  Rica 78 

Guatemala 72 

Honduras 73 

Nicaragua 76 

Mexico 42-^ 

Mexican,  42 ;  Mexican  Central,  43 ;  Mexican  National,  45 ;  Monterey  and  Mexi- 
can Gulf.  49;  Mexican  Soutfanern;  Hidalgo  and  Northwestern,  50;  Sonora,  61; 
Alvarado,  52;  ManzanlUo  and  Colima,  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  53;  Tehaante- 
pec,  54;  Tefaoantepec  Railway,  and  the  Tehiumtepcc  and  Panama  Canals  as 
trade  routes,  55;  minor  railways,  56;  Merida  and  Progreso,  56;  Merida  and 
Peto,  Merida  and  Valladolid,  Merida  and  Campeche,  57 ;  Merida  and  Izamal,  58. 

South  America : 

Argentine  Republic 150-152 

Buenos  Ayrea,  Rosarloand  Tncoman,  150;  Eastern  Argentine,  Buenos  Ayrea 
and  Great  Western,  151 ;  Buenos  Ayrea  and  Southern,  152. 
Bolivia 128-133 

Antofagasta  and  Bolivia,  129;  railway  connections ;  Arica  Railway;  Mollendo 
and  Puno,  131. 

Brazil  (lines  in  operation  and  lines  projected)  . . . ! 113, 729 

Names,  termini,  gauge,  length  of  lines,  results  of  traffic  during  the  year 
1892,  lines  under  Government  and  State  supervisions,  guaranteed  capital, 
etc.,  etc.,  729-741. 

British  Guiana 107,696 

Chile 136,137 

State  lines,  136;  private  lines,  137. 

Colombia  (Panama  Railway) 98 

Ecuador 120 

Paraguay 141 

Peru 121-125 

Entire  system  turned  over  to  an  English  company,  121 ;  termini  and  inter- 
mediate points  of  system ,'122;  Henry  Meigga  and  William  Henry  Crilley, 
builders  of  Peruvian  railways,  124. 

Uruguay 145, 146 

Ferrocarrii  Central  del  Uruguay,  145;  Ifordeste;  Extension  Este;  Noroeste; 
Midland;  Norte  del  Uruguay;  Del  Norte,  146. 

Venezuela 104-106 

Mileage  in  operation;  contemplated  lines,  104;  Ceiba  railway  extension ;  En- 
con  trade  to  La  Fria,  105;  Maracaibo  to  Periga,  106. 

West  Indies: 

Cuba 83 

Haiti 85 

Jamaica 86 

Porto  Rico 86 

633a 62 


Asia: 

British  Asia —  Page 

Ceylon 570-577 

India 543-670 

HiBt»i7  of  Indian  rallniiyB,  U^-US;  ataniLlrd  dlmeniiona,  HS-SSS;  length 
of  lines.  K3:  eipendilnrea.  SM ;  fares  and  rniighU.  S5I>i  the  several  lines 
and  their  ovnerahip,  &U;  Indian  railvsy  aot«  goyeming  inspectoral  K7i 
traSc  fkcllilies,  Kg;  Gevemmsnt  ownenhip,  HB;  acknovledgmsata  for 
■  tatlatlcs  supplied.  MO. 
Weslen  India  railwaya :  Qrest  Indian  Fenlnsalari  Bombaj,  Barndaand  Cen- 
tnd  India;  Bonthem  MahntlA,  MH;  Indian  Midland,  S70. 

China 598,607 

Dutch  iDdia— 

Java 594,595 

State  ndlwaya.  KM;  prirate  rsllway*,  MS. 

Samatra  (State  and  prirftte  linea) 596 

Japan 612 

Malay  States 5^-590 

Selaugorivilwaja,  M9-588;  Snugle  UJong  rallwaja,  HS-SDO ;  Penk  rallwaTa,  »>. 

Spanish  Asia — Philippine  Islands 618 

Turkey  in  Asfa— 

Asia  Minor 517 

Palestine 530 

Syria ',.-■,..         525 

Australasia  : 

New  South  Wales 623 

New  2ealajid 648 

Victoria 637 

EVROPK : 

Anstrio-Hnn  gary — 

Aastria 338-343 

UnderaoTemmentcontraBt.33g;tbo8iidl>Bhii,33aitheNardlMhB,M0i8tsMa' 
Elsenbshn-Gesellsohaft;  Austrian  Sula.  341;  f^rea  andfteiBht  rstea,  U2, 
34S.   * 

Bohemia 344-346 

stats  mllVBfS;  prlnle  nllvays.  U4;  condition  and  passenEer  rales.  US; 
lone  dlriiilons  and  freight  rates.  346. 

Hnugary 348-353 

Rojsl  HiiDgarUn  State  railways ;  Iiupenal  and  Royal  Ihcorponed  Soatbem. 
348-3tt:  Eone  traffic,  3S0-3S2i  International  tnnslt;  grade*,  tunnel*,  and 
bridges,  352. 

New  tariff  rates 702 

Belginm 334,235 

Bulgaria S92 

DBnmark 244,245 

Ownership;  soulhUne;  west  line,  244;  north  line;  IMghts.  (krM,  and  traffls,  24S. 

England.    (5ee United  Kingdom.) 

France 270-278 

General  njHtem,270;  termini  and  main  pointii  touched.  2T2-CTS ;  train  accommoda- 
tloDB  and  charge*.  270;  express  and  freight  rales;  wnditJon  of  lines.  ITT;  acri- 
dente;  eDgineenng dliBcullies, 2TS. 

Oermanj '- 31o-3»4 

State  milwajg,  315, 31B;  prlrste  lailwa.vg  noder  OoTemment  control,  31S ;  priTal« 
railwnys  under  private  managcmoDt,  317-aitt;  administration.  SIS;  trafflc, 
ohargfs,  ptc  State  railways.  320,  321 ;  adtnlnlatratlon,  traffic.  charges.elo.,  private 
nllwsyK,  :)22;  railwayg  cniivcrglni;  .it  KrankfoTt  on  theUain,S37-Sai);  Lniem- 
lurgrallwsyi.  331-334. 
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Europe— Continued.  *  Page. 

Gibraltar 303 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland.    (See  United  Kingdom.) 

Greece 387-389 

Holland 235-238 

System,  235;  State  railway— termini,  traffic,  charges,  routes,  points  touched,  etc., 
23^-237;  Batch  ratlwaj'— length,  capital,  dividends,  termini,  traffic,  etc.,  237, 238. 

Ireland.    (See  United  Kingdom.) 

Jtaly 359-376 

Early  railways  and  laws  providing  for  the  bnlldingof  railways,  359;  Mediterra- 
nean system,  360;  Adriatic  system,  Ml ;  Sardinian  railway  and  traffic,  362;  man- 
agement, freight  charges,  fares,  etc.,  368;  railways  converging  at  Genoa,  872; 
railways  converging  at  Palermo,  376. 

Luxemburg 331 

Malta 386 

Norway 424 

Russia 395-420 

St  Petersburg-Moscow-Ki8hni-Novgofod(Nicholaevsk)  line;  St.  Petersburg- War- 
saw line;  Baltic  Railway;  Finland  Railway:  termini  and  main  points.  395.  396; 
tracks ;  communication ;  passenger  rates,  397,  405 ;  new  zone  system ;  Areigbt 
charges,  396, 405 ;  classification  of  freight,  399-402 ;  differential  rates,  402;  owner- 
ship and  length  of  lines,  403,  404;  Government  regulations,  406;  Great  Siberian 
Railway :  History  of,  409 ;  geographical  and  technical  features,  411 ;  estimate  of 
cost  of,  414;  progress  of  oonstruotion,  415;  miles  of  rails  laid,  418.  Finland 
State  railways,  4ia-420. 

Spain 298,299,700-702 

First  railway  in ;  Tarragona,  Barcelona  and  Frontier  of  France  Railway,  298; 
Barcelona,  Reus  and  Saragossa  Railway,  299;  tunnels  and  bridges,  700-702; 
engineering  difficulties,  702. 

Sweden 425 

Switzerland 335-336 

Kortheastem  line  and  United  Swiss  line— cost,  traffic,  etc.,  385 ;  speed  and  acoom- 
modation,  freight  rates,  engineering  difficulties,  336. 

Turkey 389,390 

United  Kingdom  (mileage,  capital,  passengers  conveyed,  and  traffic) . . .  165 

England 158-166 

System,  origin,  development,  etc.,  153-156;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail< 
way,  156;  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  157;  railway  car* 
riagesand  wagons,  157 ;  rates  of  freight,  158-166;  early  English  railwaj^s,  166. 

Ireland 215-219 

System,  carriages,  speed,  improvements,  etc.,  215;  Great  Northern  Railway, 
216;  Belflftst  and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  218;  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway,  219. 

Scotland : 210-214 

Caledonian  Railway,   210-212;  Glasgow  and  Southwestern,  212,213;    North 
British  Railway,  213;  West  Highland  RaUway,  214. 
Wales 197-201 

Welsh  railways— trade,  traffic,  condition,  etc.,  197-199;  passenger  and  freight 
rates,  199;  speed  of  trains,  character  of  service,  200;  grades,  bridges,  and 
tunnels,  201. 

Polynesia  : 

Fiii 653 

Hivwaiian  Islands 665 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  trade  opportunities  in  Uruguay 145 

Bank  in  Central  Africa 486 
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Porto  and  harbon:  Page. 

Belgium  (Antwerp) 224 

British  Africa 459,468,487 

Chinde.  487 ;  Port  Louis,  459;  SooiaU  Coaat,  488. 

Colombia 89,102 

PaoaiDA,  89 ;  other  ports,  102. 

France 260-269 

Bordesax.  300;  Boulogne,  268:  Calais,  288;  Dnnldrk.  268;  Havre,  25;  Marseilles, 
247;  Boaen,  268. 

French  Africa 437,440 

Algiers.  437 ;  Bizerta,  440. 

Germany 308 

Italy  (Genoa,  changes  in  commerce) 368 

Malay  States  (Klang) 585 

Mexico 62-64 

Matamoras,  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  Vera  Cruz,  AlTarado,  Anton  Lisardo,  Tlaoo- 
talpam,  62;  Minatitlan.  Prontera,  Campeche,  Carmen,  Sisal,  Progreso,  San 
Benito,  Tonala,  Yentosa,  Salina  Cms,  Hoatnlco,  63;  Puerto  Angel,  Aoapnlco, 
Manzanillo,  Chamela,  San  Bias,  Masatlan,  Altata,  Playa  Colorado,  Quay  mas. 
La  Ltbertad,  PlcbiUingne,  La  Pas,  Rnsenada,  64. 

New  Brunswick  (St.  John) 85 

New  South  Wales  (Sydney) 620 

Portuguese  Africa 464, 497 

Beira,464;  Loanda,497. 

Russia  (St.  Petersburg) 393 

Spain  (Barcelona) 282 

Venezuela  (La  Gnayra) 104 

Wales  (Cardiff) 194 

Postal  facilities  and  rates: 

Central  Africa 485-488 

German  Africa 490,492,494 

Morocco 430 

Natal  Railway 479 

Persia  (Teheran) 542 

Posthousesin  Persia 535 

Slave  trade  in  Nyassaland,  blocking  tbe 488 

Steam  marine : 

German 314 

Russian  (Volunteer  fleet) ? 407 

Spanish 301 

Swedish 426 

United  States 6'M-696 

Telegraph : 

Bolivian 133 

Central  Africa  (British) 486 

Cuban 83 

German  Africa 490,491,494 

Luxemburg 334 

Mileage  of  the  world 17 

Mossambique 467 

Venezuela 104 

Tsetse  fly  in  Central  Africa 483 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Adams,  Charles  L.  (consul,  Cadiz) 301 

Adams,  jr.,  Robert  (minister,  Rio  de  Janeiro) 108 

Baker,  E.  L.  (consul,  Buenos  Ayres) 146 
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Pane. 

Mclvor,  N.  W.  (oonsol-general,  Kanagawa) 611 

Mackirdy,  A.  (vioe-oonsal,  Maskat) 531 

Maratta,  Daniel  W.  (oonsal-general,  Melbourne) 627 

McLain,  jr.,  Thomas  J.  (consul,  Nassau) 78 

Madden,  J.  H.  (consul,  Smyrna) 517 

Malloy,  Thos.  (oonaul,  St.  Johns,  N.  F.) 38 

Martin,  Henry  W.  (vice-consul,  Barcelona) 282 

Masou,  Dean  B.  (vice-consul-general,  Vienna) 338 

Mason,  Frank  £.  (consul-genera],  Frankfort  on  the  Main) 327 

Mathews,  F.  A.  (consul-general,  Tangier) 427 

Mills,  Ellis  (consul-general,  Honolulu) 657 

Mohun,  E.  Dorsey  (commercial  agent,  Boma) 502 

Morey,  W.  (consul,  Colombo) 570 

Morris,  Edward  (vice  commercial  agent,  Levuka) 650 

Morris,  Henry  C.  (consul,  Ghent) 16, 703 

Morse,  Allen  £.  (consul,  Glasgow) 204 

Morss,  Samnel  £.  (consul-general,  Paris) 246 

Murphy,  George  H.  (consul,  Luxemburg) 331 

Myers,  Levy  W.  (consul,  Victoria) 37 

(VHara,  Thomas  (consul,  San  Juan  del  Korte) 75 

CNeil,  Thomas  £.  (consul,  Stockholm) 426 

Penfield,  Frederic  C.  (consul-general,  Cairo) 460 

Plnmacher,  E.  H.  (consul,  Maracaibo) 103 

Polk,  Van  Leer  (consul-general,  Calcutta) 543 

Pollock,  Alexander  L.  (consul,  San  Salvador) . 74 

Pratt,  E.  Spencer  (consul-general,  Singapore) 578 

Pringle,  D.  Lynch  (consul-general,  Guatemala) 71 

Kairdeu,  B.  8.  (consul,  Batavia) 591,596 

Read,  Sheridan  P.  (consul,  Tientsin) 604 

Richman,  Irving  B.  (consul-general,  St.  Gall) 335 

Riley,  John  B.  (consul-general,  Ottawa) 33 

Scbn^^egans,  £.  (commercial  agent,  Saigon) 617 

Schramm,  Edgar  (consul,  Montevideo) 144 

Seymour,  William  H.  (consul,  Palermo) 873 

Short,  Luther  (consul-general,  Constantinople) 389 

Sommer,  jr.,  H.  J.  (consul,  Bombay) 662 

Spaight,  James  (vice-consul,  Demerara) 106 

Sprague,  Horatio  I.  (consul,  Gibraltar) 303 

Stewart,  Lewin  R.  (consul,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico) 86 

Taney,  James  B.  (consul,  Belfast) 215 

Tyler,  John  (vice-consul -general,  Teheran) 532 

Thompson,  Thomas  J.  (minister,  Rio  de  Janeiro) 112 

Vifquain,  Victor  (consul-general,  Panama) 89 

Van  Praag,  Eli  (vice-consul,  Paramaribo) 696 

Wallace,  Edwin  S.  (consul,  Jerusalem) 527 

Wetter,  Edward  Telfair  (acting  consul,  Tamatave) 451 

Williams,  Harrison  R.  (consul,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica) 78 

Williams,  Ramon  O.  (consul-general,  Havana) 81 

Zalles,  Gerardo  (consul,  La  Paz,  Bolivia) 128 


SUPPLEMENTAL  INDEX. 

EOROPE 747 

Itailroad  mileage  uf  Europe,  747. 
Aostria-Hnngkry 747 

TruispaTtatton  fncUhlca  of  Relchenbfrjt  and  PrifriiB,  7*7;  commDnloaElon  belwera 
Trieste  and  the  Doited  SlaHw,  718 ;  tmsht  Mm  Id  AutrU,  71R ;  ooiuuuiilntloii 
at  TdOBte,  TSO. 
Belginm 751 

Me»ni  ofawnmonloition  at  ADtifBrp,751i  iiavlgiblo  watBTwaje.TSli  railway*, 75«; 
list  of  rsKular  ■tcBiDiblp  lines  ocFiipylng  the  pierB  of  the  Eicanl.  7ig;  nceui 
rnlghtratfB.TtO;  ratlwaTi  of  Belgian),  ItW^  nllroad  charges  ror  baggage.  TSl. 

Denmark 781 

Danlah-Ameiioan  atwuiwUp  MTvloe,  711. 

Frouce 762 

Kailwaya,  762;  redootion  In  French  freight  cbsrgea.  76-1',  inlnnd  nivlgatlDD,  7«3; 
newntilrcHd  soil  cable  liarn,  IK;  coininnnicatlon  vith  Manellles,  7Ki  ■toanuhlp 
freight  «teH,  787,  tnmsporiatfon  facllltlea  at  Nice,  787. 
Gennanf 768 

Rallwa;ii.7«8;  railways  of  Saiany,  7Wi  projected  canals,  Elbe.DaDube.7«9i  Rhine- 
Elbe,  770;  Berlin-StetteD.  771 ;  Leipilg-Rlesa,  771 :  Eaiaer  'Wllhplm  ChdbI  traffic, 
77Z;   ocean  freights,  773;  traniporUtlon  fliclUCle*  of  the  Khlne  VaUe;,  770,  in 
Aluce-Lorralne,  779. 
Greece 786 

Plnena-Larissa  Railway.  780;  Patnu,  781. 

Italy 782 

CMlellamare,  782i  CatanI*.  782i  fienna.  Tffli  Leghorn,  7«3t  MeMina.  7*3;  Turin,  784: 
Venice.  734l  regular  steamship  linn  at  Tenlce,  789;  new  railway  line,  78Si  canal 
improTemenls,  78S. 

Ualta 787 

IMrecI  ateaoiahlp  notntn  on i cation  with  the  United  States,  788. 

Netberlanda 788 

Amaterdam,  Sortli  Sea  Caoai.  7lt»;  Rotlerdam,  tisnsportatlon  fucilltlen.  7!^;  com- 
mDnkatinn  irlth  tbe  roitwl  Slates  unci  oihrr  cAiinirle«,  7IMi  new  ateamsblp  line 
to  United  Slates.  791j  freigbt  ralea  from  Kotterdwn.TOl. 

Enssia 796 

Railroads.  7eS!  Siberian  railway  oast,  708;  traffic  708;  throngh  eiprasa  trains  to 
SlbeHa,  BnO;  navigable  wateraa.ve,  BOO;  Balllc-Black  Sea  Canal.  801;  telegraphs. 
801;  direct  siewnsblp  coram  an  lOBtioa  with  Itaula,  901;  now  Pacific  eleamsbip 
11  nee.  WZ. 

Spain 803 

Cadiz,  803;  Cornnna,  8113;  Malaga,  8M. 

Sweden  and  Norway 808 

New  railroads  In  Sweden,  808;  new  sIHmshlp  line.  808;  ocean  transportation  facUl- 
ti.'s  of  Norway,  809. 

Swltierland 810 

New  railroads,  810. 

Turkey  in  Europe 810 

Railways,  BIO;  United  liUtM-TiirkI-1i  s<.'.i.n<lii:i  rcn-i.o,  811. 
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United  Kingdom 811 

Falmouth  railway  and  steamboat  servico,  811;  New  London  Midland*  Railway,  812; 
steamship  line  from  England  to  Finland,  812;  recent  traflBo  on  Manchester  Canal, 
812;  new  shipping  facilities  at  Liverpool,  812;  Plymouth  transportation  facilities, 
813 ;  communication  with  Soathampton,  813 ;  Swansea  transportation  facilities,  814 : 
Belfast  transportation  facilities,  815. 

North  Ambrica 816 

Dominion  of  Canada 816 

British  Colnmbia,  816;  Vanconver  railway  and  steamship  communication,  816;  steam- 
ship rates  to  Alaska,  817;  Manitoba,  818;  Newfoundland,  818;  New  Brunswick, 
820;  KoTa  Scotia,  820;  Ontario,  822:  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  823;  freight  rates  on 
Canadian  Paciflc,  823;  Conneaut-Port  Stanley  Ferry,  823;  navigation  facilities  at 
Port  Hope,  824;  St.  John  transportation  facilities,  824;  Sault  Ste.  Marie-Dalton 
road,  825;  Prince  Edward  Island,  825;  Quebec,  825. 

Mexico 826 

Railways,  826;  TTnited  States-Mexican  iVeight  rates,  827;  land  transportation,  830; 
communication  with  Vera  Cms,  831 ;  new  railwayR,  831 ;  Durango-Paoiflo  road,  831 ; 
Chihuahua,  832;  Matamoras*Monte  Morelos  road,  832;  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  832. 

Central  America 833 

Proposed  Isthmian  Canal,  833. 

British  Hondnraa 834 

Proposed  railroad,  884. 

Guatemala 835 

Hondnraa 837 

United  States  syndicate  in,  838 ;  navigation  of  the  Patuoa  River,  839. 

Nicaragua 839 

Railways,  telegraphs,  839 ;  ocean  freight  rates,  841 ;  steamship  contract,  843 ;  Nicara- 
gnan  Canal,  844. 

Salvador 844 

West  Indies 845 

British  West  Indies 845 

Antigua,  845;  Bermuda,  846 ;  Jamaica,  846 ;  new  steamship  line,  847;  St.  Christopher, 
848;  Trinidad,  849. 

Cuba 850 

Tele^rraphA,  851 :  water  transportation,  851. 

French  West  Indies 852 

Martinique,  852. 

Haiti 853 

Projecteil  railway.  854. 

Puerto  Rico 855 

Santo  Domingo  (Dominican  Republic) 856 

South  Amekica 856 

Intercontinental  railway,  856. 

Argentine  Republic 859 

ProgrenH  of  railway  building,  861 ;  telegraphs,  862 ;  foreign  communication,  862 ;  ocean 
freight  rates  and  Argentine  trade,  864. 

Brazil 865 

Railwayfl,  865;  railroad  in  Parana,  874;  steamship  communication  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  875;  communication  with  Para,  876;  improved  steamship  seryice,  877; 
freight  rates  from  Santos,  cable  communication,  877. 

British  GiiiaDa 878 

Foreign  transportation,  878;  freights,  railroads,  879. 

Chile 879 

San  Francisco- Valparaiso  Stenmnhip  Line,  880;  local  transportation,  881. 

Colombia 881 

Railways,  881;  ocean  Btearoship  line.**.  884;  cable  communication,  886:  new  railway, 
885;  Panama  Canal,  886. 
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Ecuador 887 

OoMn  tnuiftportAtioii,  880. 

Paragaay 889 

Peru 890 

Ooeaa  traoBportatioD,  891. 

Uruguay 892 

Venezuela 892 

Ocean  steamship  lines,  892;  railways.  898;  cable  and  telegraph  service,  893;  new 
steamship  service,  894;  inland-navigation  project  in  South  America,  894. 

Africa 894 

Cape  to  Cairo  Bailway,  894. 

Abyssinia 895 

Angola 896 

Azores *. 897 

British  East  Africa 897 

Cape  Verde  Islands 898 

Egypt 899 

Freight  rates,  900;  Sues  Canal  traffic,  900;  opening  of  the  Sondan,  901. 

French  Guinea 903 

Lonren^o  MarqiCez 903 

Madagascar 909 

Mauritius 911 

Morocco 911 

Sierra  Leone 913 

South  Africa : 914 

Railways,  914;  railways  in  Natal,  915;  ocean  frcdght  rates,  916;  railway  constrac- 
tion  in  Transvaal,  916. 

Tunis 917 

Abia 918 

German  Asiatic  steamship  line,  918. 

Aden 919 

British  India 920 

Railways,  920;  commnnJcation  with  Bombay,  921;  direct  steamship  line  to  India,  922. 

Ceylon 922 

China 922 

Pekin-Hankau  Railway,  023 ;  proposed  German  Railway,  924 ;  internal  trade  routes, 
924;  transportation  on  the  Yangtze,  930;  navigation  of  the  upper  Yangtze  with 
steam  vessels,  931 ;  opening  of  inland  waters  and  treaty  ports,  931 ;  transportation 
charges  in  China;  communication  with  Chefoo,  933 ;  oomraunlcation  with  Tientsin, 
933;  steamship  lines  from  Pacific  ports  to  China,  934;  freight  facilities  ftom  Atlan- 
tic ports  to  China,  934 ;  telegraphs  in  China,  934. 

Dutch  India 935 

French  Indo-China 935 

Japan 936 

Railway  construction  in  Japan  in  1897,  937;  telegraphs,  939;  transportation  facilities 
of  Nagasaki,  989;  new  transportation  fscilities,  941;  New  York-Japan  steamship 
line,  941. 

Korea 942 

Persia 943 

Interior  freight  rates,  944 ;  foreign  freights,  945 ;  Russian  railway  enterprise,  945. 

Siam 946 

Straits  Settlements 946 

Transportation  facilities,  946;  communication  between  tlie  United  States  and  Singa- 
I  pore,  947. 

Turkey  in  Asia 950 

Railways  in  Syria,  960;  German  and  American  steamship  lines,  951;  transport^ition 
facilities  for  Palestine,  freight  rates  from  Alcxandretta,952;  caravan  routes  from 
Eneram,958;  transportation  from  Smyrua.  U.'>:{;  conimanication  withSivas,  953. 
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AUSTIUXASIA 954 

New  South  Wales 964 

Bailwaya,  908. 

New  Zealand 956 

Queensland 957 

Sonth  Australia 958 

Polynesia 959 

Fyi ^9 

Hawaii 959 

Freight  r»tea,  969;  niilroMis,  960;  new  rmilwi^,  960. 

New  Caledonia 961 

Shipping  line  to  New  Caledonia,  902 ;  propoeed  steamehip  line  to  New  Caledonia,  963. 

Philippine  Islands 963 

Steamahip  service  between  Singapore  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  968. 

Samoa 963 

Society  Islands 964 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Abercrombie  (consul,  Nagasaki) 940 

Alf  (vice-consul,  Canton) 935 

Allen,  Horace  N.  (consul-general,  Seoul) 943 

Atwell,  W.  P.  (commercial  agent,  Ronbaix) 763 

Avery,  W.  L.  (consul,  Belize) 834 

Baker  (consul,  Buenos  Ayres) 859 

Barlow,  Andrew  D.  (consul-general,  Mexico) 826, 831 

Barrett  (minister  Bangkok) 946 

Rartleman,  R.  M.  (consul,  Malaga) 808 

Beaupr^,  A.  M.  (consul-general,  Guatemala) 837 

Bedell,  Ossian  (consul,  Fort  Erie) 822 

Bell,  George  W.  (consul,  Sydney) 963 

Benedict,  J.  S.  (commercial  agent,  Campbellton) 820 

Bergh,  Robert  S.  S.  (consul,  Gothen berg) 808 

Bergholz,  Leo  (consul,  Erzerum) 944, 953 

Bidlake  (consul,  Barranquilla) 885 

Blom,  Jules  (consul,  Copenhagen) 761 

Boardman,  C.  A.  (commercial  agent,  Rimouski) 825 

Bordewich,  Henry  (consul,  Christiania) 809 

Bartleman,  R.  M.  (acting  consul,  Santiago) 898 

Boyesen  (consul,  Gotbenberg) 808 

Boyle,  James  Tconsul,  Liverpool) 812 

Brittain,  J.  I.  (consul,  Nantes) 764 

Briibl  (consul,  Catania) 782 

Buchanan,  W.I.  (minister,  Buenoe  Ayres) 864 

Burke  (consul-general,  Tangier) 911 

Campbell,  John  P.  (consul,  Port  Louis) 911 

Canada,  W.  W.  (consul.  Vera  Cruz) 831 

Caplos,  John  F.  (consul,  Valparaiso) 881 

Carter,  M.  ^.  (consul,  St.  Johns) 818 

Caughy,  Charles  M.  (consul,  Messina) 784 

Churchill,  William  (consul-general,  Apia) 964 

Chute,  L.  W.  (vice-consul,  Buenos  Ayres) 862 

Cobb,  John  (commercial  agent,  Casa  Blanca) 912 

Coffin  (consul,  St.  Helena) 916 

Cole,  C.  L.  (consul-general,  Dresden) 769 

Comfort  (consul,  Bombay) 921 
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Jenigan,  T.  B.  (consul-general,  Shanghai) 930 

Jewett,  Milo  A.  (consul,  Si vaa) 953 

Jooes,  A.  C.  (consnl,  Chinkiang) 923 

Jooes,  Francois  S.  (charg<^  d'affaires,  Buenos  Ayres^ 862 

Kenneday ,  D.  C.  (consul,  Malta) 787 

Kenneday,  K.  K.  (consul,  Para) 877 

Kindrick,  C.  W.  (consul,  Cindad- Juarez) ..  882 

Lane,  R.  W.  (consul,  Smyrna) : 953 

Ledoiix,  Urbain  J.  (consul.  Three  Rivers) 823 

Lincoln,  George  F.  (consul,  Antwerp) 758 

Listoe,  8.  (consnli  Rotterdam) 7iU,  794 

Little,  W.  E.  (consul,  Tegucigalpa) 838,839 

Livingston,  Lemuel  W.  (consul,  Cape  Haitien) 854 

Loomis,  F.  B.  (minister,  Caracas) 864 

Lyon,  Samuel  8.  (consul,  Hiogo) 941 

McElrath,  Percy  (consul,  Turin) 784 

Maorum,  Charles  £.  (consul,  Pretoria) 916 

Madden,  J.  H.  (consul,  Smyrna) 953 

Madrigal,  Rafael  (consul,  Cartagena) 885 

Mahin,  Frank  W.  (consul,  Reichenberg) 748 

Mantiu8,W.E.  (consul,  Turin) 784 

Masterson,  W.  W.  (consul,  Aden) 896 

Mayer,  Daniel  (consul,  Buenos  Ayres) 862 

Merriam,  J.  W.  (consul,  Iquique) 879 

Metcalf,  Horace  W.  (consul,  Ne wcastle-on-Tyne) 812 

Mills,  W.  W.  (consul.  Chihuahua) 832 

Mouaghan,  J.  F.  (consul,  Chemnitz) 769, 919 

MorlaUy  A.  E.(  consul,  Belize) 834 

Morris,  Benjamin  (commercial  agent,  Levuka) 959 

MorriSy  Henry  C.  (consul,  Ghent) 761 

Moulton,  George  H.  (consul,  Demerara) 878 

Murphy,  Charles  A.  (consular  agent,  Adelaide) 958 

Myers,  Ira  B.  (consul,  St.  John) 824 

O'Hara  (consul,  San  Juan  del  Norte)  841 

Patterson,  R.  F.  (consul,  Demerara) 879 

Patterson  (consul-general,  Calcutta) 920, 922 

Percival,  Lewis  H.  (vice-commercial  agent,  St.  Christopher) 848 

Peterson,  W.  F.  (commercial  agent,  Vancouver) 816 

Pooley,  Robert  P.  (consul,  St.  Helena) 917 

Pratt,  E.  Spencer  (consul,  Singapore) 948, 963 

Prees,  G.  W.  (consul,  Swansea) 814 

Ragsdale,  J.  W.  (consul,  Tientsin) 922 

Raondal,  G.  B.  (consul,  Beirut) 950 

Read,  S.  P.  (consul,  Tientsin) 922 

Reipberg,  Martin,  (vice-consul-general,  Guayaquil) 889 

Rennie,  H.  M.  (vice-consul,  Sydney) 955 

Koosevelt,  G.  W.  (consul,  Brussels) 761 

RnfiBn,  John  N.  (consul,  Asuncion) 890 

Schramm,  Edgar  (consul,  Montevideo) 892 

Seeger,  Eugene  (consul-general,  Rio  de  Janeiro) 87ii 

ShaWy  W.  Irwin  (consul,  Barranquilla) 881 

ShottSy  George  W.  (commercial  agent,  Saiilt  Sto.  Marie) 825 

Skinner,  R.  P.  (consul,  Marseilles) 765,941 

Smith,  Alvin  (consul,  Trinidad) -  849 

Smith,  J.  A.  (consul,  L6ghorn> -'-  783 
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Smith,  ThomM  (codsuI,  Moscow) 798 

Smitlien,  O.  F.  (coninl,  ChungkiDg) 'J31,932 

Sorah;,  Wa.  B.  (consul,  Sau  Jnan  ad  Nort«) 840,843 

8t«phena,  J.  G.  rconeal,  Plymouth) 813 

Stowe,  J.  Q.  (coDBul-general,  Cftpe  Tono) 914 

Teirea,  John  B.  (Tice-coiuiilBT  af^nt.  Port  au  Priuce) S51 

TbaokuOjA.  M.  (consDl,  Havre) 765 

Tbierot,  J.  H.  (commercial  ageDt,  Freiburg) 773,779 

Tottvelle,  William  W.  (consnl,  Belflwt) 815 

VaU.D.J.  (conHuLCharlottetown) 8^ 

Van  Buren,  H.  8.  (ooDsnl,  Nioej 7ff7 

WalUce,  E.  8.  (oonsnl,  JeruBalem) Ml 

Watto,  Ethelbert  (vice  and  dapnty  coneul-general,  Cairo) 900 

Washington,  Horace  Lee  (vioe-consnl-general,  Cairo;  oonsnl,  Alexaudretta) .  900,^2 

Weatherill,  W.  J.  (consalar  agent,  Brisbane) S58 

Wetter,  E.T.{oonenl,Tamatave) SOS 

Wiesike,  Paul  [oonaal,  Managua) 839 

Wilcoi,L.8.  (Bonanl,  Hanian) 831 

Williams,  J.  T.  (oousul-general,  Sierra  Leone) 913 

W'ilson,  Ueory  L.  (mioistor,  SaDtUgo) 880 

Wolff,  Paul  Engene  (commercial  agent,  Noumea} 961 

YAte«,A.C.  (oonsDl,  Patraa) 781 


